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tCondnoted  bj 


of  the  head,  he  addressed  him  with  facetious 
deference : 

''I  beg  jere  honour's  parding,  Master 
Snobby,  but  I  wished  fur  to  ax  you  on 
your  oath,  sir,  is  them  the  clothes  you  was 
robbed  of  1" 

The  boy  blinlced  sleepily. 

'*  I  thought  so/'  looking  again  up  and 
down  the  road.  "  Oh,  the  young  varmint ! 
to  take  the  very  clothes  from  his  honour's 
back.  Off  with  'em  this  moment  Boots 
first,"  with  a  sudden  change  to  savageness, 
which  set  Archie  unlacing  his  boots  with 
trembling  fingers 

Meanwhile  the  tramp  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out on  the  road* 

"  Coat  and  vescott  Come,  sharp's  the 
word." 

As  Archie  was  taking  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  the  tramp  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  blood-stains  on  his  shirt  He  turned 
the  child  round,  and  after  a  moment's 
examination,  cried  out  with  extorted 
admiration : 

"The  cat!  Well,  I  never!  you're  a 
young  'un." 

Moved  in  part  by  deference  to  these 
early  earned  marks  of  distinction,  and  in 
part  by  sympathy  with  a  victim  of  their 
common  foe — the  law,  he  turned  to  his  boy 
who  was  grinning  at  the  spectacle  of 
Archie's  scared  face,  and  bid  him,  with 
another  cuff  on  the  ear,  "give  the  kid  his 
coat"  The  coat  was  not  much  of  a  gift.  It 
was  filthy,  in  rags,  and  a  world  too  wide 
for  Archie,  but  perhaps  it  was  better  than 
nothing,  and  it  was  at  least  a  disguise. 

"  It'll  hide  them  trade-marks,"  he  said, 
handing  Archie  the  bundle  of  rags.  "  'Tisn't 
every  policeman  would  be  as  kmd  as  me. 
When  they  see  them  brands  on  such  cattle 
as  you,  they  take  'em  back  to  where  Uiey 
strayed  from,  they  does.  Keep  clear  of 
'em,  do  ye  hear  1  Keep  clear  of  the  police, 
or  they'll  tramp  you  back  to  where  you've 
run  from,  and  get  you  another  dozen." 

Archie  took  this  not  altogether  disin- 
terested advice  very  much  to  heart 

"  There,  cut" 

"  Please " 

"What!"  like  the  snap  of  a  savage 
dog. 

"  Oh,  please,  may  I  have  the  letters  f " 
in  a  faltering  but  imploring  tone. 

The  tramp  sprang  up  so  suddenly,  and 
with  such  a  tremendous  oath,  that  Archie 
shot  off  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  while 
the  tramp  looked  after  him,  muttering  ex- 
clamatory curses,  which  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  laugh  he  allowed  himsell 


Having  then  looked  critically  at  the  boots, 
waistcoat,  and  jacket,  he  rolled  them 
together  in  a  bundle,  gave  an  admonitory 
kick  to  the  woman,  who  was  stariiig  still 
straight  before  her  with  a  glassy-eyed 
despair,  and  set  forth,  followed  by  her  and 
the  children,  on  the  road  by  which  Archie 
had  coma  When  he  had  gone  two  miles 
he  met  no  less  a  person  than  Bildad, 
who '  stopped  him,  to  ask  excitedly  if 
he  had  seen  a  little  boy  about  nine, 
with  fair  hair,  grey  trousers,  blue  eyes, 
black  jacket  and  waistcoat,  in  his  night- 
shirt, and  without  a  cap  1 

The  tramp  might  have  taken  reas<mable 
objection  to  this  description  as  at  once 
incoherent  and  inconsistent,  but  he  didn't 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  extraordinarily 
poUte,  and  said  suUenly»  without  the  use 
of  a  single  curse,  that  "  he  hadn't  met  no 
such  a  boy,  nor  no  such  a  man  neither, 
nor  nothing,  nor  nobody,  that  morning 
but  ill-luck,"  scowling  at  Bildad  in  an 
uncomfortably  personal  way. 

"  What  has  he  been  adoing  of,  gaffer ! " 

'*  Bun  away  from  school" 

"Bunned  away  from  schooil,  has  he! 
Bad — bad  1  There's  the  police,  now," 
reflectively. 

"We  sent  at  once  to  the  police,  and 
they're  on  the  look-out  by  now." 

''Give  'em  my  compliments,  and  tell  'em 
to  lay  their  noses  along  yon  road  till  they 
run  him  in,"  jerking  his  thumb  over  hu 
shoulder  and  winking  facetiously  at 
Bildad.  "  They  can  send  the  reward,  poet 
paid,  to  my  address — Bight  'Onable  'Ookey 
Valker,  The  Castle,  York."  Having  thus 
convinced  Bildad  of  the  f  ruitlessness  of  all 
search  in  this  direction,  the  tramp  hurried 
on  till  he  was  well  out  of  si^ht  of  Bildad, 
when  he  chucked  his  incriminating  bundle 
over  the  nearest  hedge,  viciously,  with  a 
volley  of  oaths,  and  as  far  as  he  could 
fling  it 

The  bundle  happened  to  fall,  and  in 
falling  to  get  somewhat  scattered,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  just  where  in  dry 
weather  there  was  a  practicable  ford — a 
short-cut  to  Duxfaaven — ^now,  however, 
so  swollen  by  recent  rains  that  even  a 
man  attempting  it  would  probably  have 
been  swept  away.  Here  an  hour  la^r  the 
clothes  were  found,  and  their  discovery 
stopped  all  further  search  for  the  child. 
It  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  police 
and  of  the  boys,  and  even  of  Kett,  that 
Archie  had  dther  been  drowned  in  an 
attempt  to  cross  the  ford,  or  had  drowned 
himsell 
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Cochin's  outspoken  evidence  as  to  the 
tormented  life  Kett  and  Skunk  had  led  the 
lad  for  t\ro  monthis,  and  of  his  illness  and 
feyerishness  a  day  or  two  before  his  flight, 
made  many  shake  their  heads  over  the 
affair  as  a  certain  case  of  suicide. 

That  he  had  been  drowned,  however,  no 
one  doubted  but  Mrs.  John,  who  only 
doubted  it.  Nor  was  this  almost  universal 
certainty  that  he  was  drowned  in  the 
least  shaken  by  the  failure  of  all  efforts 
to  recover  the  body,  as  in  the  present 
flooded  state  of  the  river  it  must  have 
been  swept  far,  and  may  have  been  even 
carried  out  to  sea  six  miles  off. 

In  this  way  Archie's  casual  encounter 
with  the  tramp  came  to  affect  the  whole 
course  and  current  of  his  life.  How,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  story  to  show. 

When  Archie  ventured  at  last  to  look 
round,  to  his  immense  relief  he  found  the 
tramp,  so  far  from  pursuing  him,  slouching 
off  in  the  opposite  direction.  Taking  heart 
of  grace  he  sat  upon  a  heap  of  broken 
stones  to  get  his  breath  and  his  thoughts 
together.  From  his  reckless  race  for  life 
his  feet  were  already  cut,  bruised,  and 
bleeding,  and  he  must  therefore  take  to  the 
fielda 

Having  rested  a  little  he  clambered  over 
a  wall,  limped  lamely  across  a  stubble-field, 
thence  over  another  wall  into  green  and 
pleasant  pastures,  guarded,  however,  like 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  by  a  dragon 
in  the  shape  of  a  bull  The  bull  was  a 
sheepish  brute  enough,  but  seemed  to 
Archie  to  look  at  him ;  first  curiously,  and 
then  ferociously. 

He  fled,  therefore,  to  the  next  wall  and 
tumbled  over  it  with'such  precipitation  that 
he  rolled  down  a  high  and  steep  railway- 
cutting  at  the  other  side. 

He  lay  stunned  and  senseless  at  the 
bottom  for  how  long  he  could  not  tell,  but 
was  at  last  roused  by  three  piercing  and 
horrible  screams  in  his  very  ear,  as  they 
sounded.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  a 
gigantic  express-engine  sweeping  towards 
him  swiftly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  wi^out  a 
sound. 

He  was  in  no  danger,  as  he  was  just, 
though  only  just,  clear  of  engine  and  train, 
bat  he  thought  that  they  would  have  been 
over  him  in  another  moment,  and  yet  he 
could  not  move.  He  seemed  paralysed  with 
the  same  feelings  which  had  stupefied  him 
on  the  approach  of  Kett  last  night. 

iThe  engiiie  pulled  up  within  a  yard  of 
him. 


asked  the  stoker  wrathfully,  shaking  Archie 
roughly. 

"  Easy,  easy,  mate,"  said  the  driver,  who 
was  looking  round  the  "  cab"  of  his  engine. 
"  He's  hurt,  I  reckon." 

The  stoker  lifted  Archie  to  his  feet, 
but  he  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  if 
he  hadn't  been  held  up. 

**  He's  not  fit  to  leave  on  the  road,"  said 
the  driver.  ''Here,  give  us  hold,  mate, 
we  must  take  him  with  us." 

The  stoker  lifted  Archie,  whQe  the 
driver  caught  him  by  the  coat,  which,  as 
being  too  wide  and  all  rags,  came  off  in 
his  han4.  Throwing  it  on  to  the  tender 
he  put  his  hands  under  Archie's  arms, 
lifted  him  to  the  foot-plate,  and  set  him 
sitting  on  a  lump  of  coal. 

For  the  first  minute  or  two  he  was  too 
busy  with  his  engine  to  take  any  further 
notice  of  Archie.  When,  however,  he  had 
got  her  well  into  swing  again,  had  eased 
the  regulator,  pulled  his  reversing-lever  up 
a  nQtch  or  two,  and  riven  a  good  look 
aheaa,  he  turned  round  to  glance  down  at 
Archie  while  wiping  the  ou  off  his  hands 
with  a  bit  of  cotton  waste. 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  Archie  so  longed  for  as  a  ride  on 
an  express  engine  going  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  but  there  was  not  now  any  interest 
or  excitement  in  the  forlorn  little  face 
looking  with  an  old-fashioned  depth  of 
sadness  into  the  stormy  fire,  which  swept 
with  the  noise  and  force  of  a  whirlwind 
through  the  forest  of  boiler-tubes. 

Archie's  winning  and  woeful  face  touched 
the  kind  heart  of  the  driver,  and,  when  he 
had  taken  another  good  look  ahead,  he 
turned  to  stoop  and  shout  into  the  child's 
ear.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw  the  blood-stains 
on  his  shirt,  caused,  he  thought,  by  his  fall 
on  to  the  line. 

«  Much  hurt,  lad  f  " 

"  Not  much,  thank  you,"  with  a  voice 
and  manner  so  refined  that  the  driver 
glanced  first  at  the  heap  of  rags  on  the 
tender,  then  at  Archie^s  shirt,  trousers,  and 
braces,  and  drew  his  own  conclusions, 
which,  however,  he  could  not  express  at 
the  moment,  as  he  had  to  whistle  off  a 
signal,  and  then  give  his  engine  "the 
stick  "  at  a  stiff  gradient,  and  turn  on  the 
sand-tap. 

Then  he  turned  again  to  say : 

"  Ton  coat  noan  wine  Y  "  nodding  at  the 
heap  of  rags. 

The  foot-plate  of  an  engine  is  the  best 
school  in  the  world  to  learn  terseness  of 
speech  in. 
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The  driver  pat  his  ear  to  Archie's  lips 
for  the  reply.  Poor  Archie,  in  his  un- 
nerved state,  thought  he  was  being  again 
aocosed  of  theft ;  and  such  a  theft  ! 

"  He  gave  it  to  me,"  earnestly. 

«  Who  1 " 

Bat  stayed  not  for  the  answer ;  for 
the  engine  being  now  on  a  level,  and 
having  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in 
stopping  for  Archie,  was  going  at  sach  a 
blinaing  rate  that  the  signals  seemed  to 
come  close  together  as  telegraph-posts. 

When  the  driver  had  a  moment  to  tarn 
again  towards  Archie,  he  found  him  in  a 
faint. 

The  shock  of  his  fall,  the  reaction  after 
delirious  excitement,  and  the  wild  motion 
of  the  engine  had,  together,  so  upset  him 
that  he  slipped  off  the  lump  of  coal  to  lie 
in  a  heap  on  the  foot-plate. 

The  driver  threw  some  water  in  his  face 
and  put  some  to  his  lips,  and  had  just 
brought  him  to,  when  Doth  he  aud  the 
stoker  had  to  give  all  their  attention  to 
the  engine,  now  due  to  stop. 

When  they  drew  up  at  Horseheaton, 
the  driver  lifted  Archie  out,  put  him  on  a 
seat,  asked  the  guard  to  see  if  there  was  a 
doctor  with  the  train  who  would  examine 
the  child,  and  promised  to  be  back  himself 
when  he  had  run  his  engine  into  the  shed 
— for  the  train  was  to  be  taken  on  by 
another  engine. 

The  guara  had  hardly  time  enough  to 
look  after  his  passengers  and  parcels, 
without  bothering  about  Archie,  for  the 
train  was  almost  a  minute  late,  and  the 
child,  therefore,  was  left  alone  till  the 
ticket-collector  came  to  worry  him  for  his 
ticket,  and  at  last,  in  despair,  to  bring  the 
station-master  to  bear  upon  him. 

Just  then  the  driver  returned  to  explain 
that  he  had  picked  the  boy  up  off  the 
road,  and  had  taken  him  on,  as  he  was  not 
able  to  stand,  and  might  have  been  run 
over  by  the  next  train. 

"  You'd  better  put  him  back  where  you 
got  him  from,"  said  the  station-master 
gruffly.     "  We  can't  do  with  him  here." 

Meantime,  Archie  had  sunk  into  a  kind 
of  stupor,  too  sick,  dazed,  and  dizzy  to 
answer  or  even  to  understand  what  was 
said  to  him. 

As  they  could  not  find  out  from  him 
who  he  was  or  where  he  lived,  the  ticket- 
collector  suggested  that  he  should  be  taken 
to  the  infirmary,  and  if  he  could  not  be 
admitted  there  without  a  recommendation, 
to  the  workhouse. 

It  was  not  so  long  since  a  brother  driver 


had  had  his  leg  cut  off  in  this  infirmary,  and 
died  under  the  shock;  henceforth,  there- 
fore, after  the  manner  of  poor  folk  and 
women,  our  driver  regarded  the  infirmary 
as  a  slaughter-house.     As  for  the  work- 
house, no,  that  wasn't  the  place  for  such 
a  child  as  Archia     The  child's  wan,  win- 
ning, innocent  face  at  that  moment  pleaded 
eloquently  to  the  kind  heart  of  the  driver, 
while  his  "  dumbness  was  the  very  oratory 
of  pity."     He  thought,  as  he  looked  at 
him,  of  his  dead  child,  a  little  ail,  three 
years  in  her  grave,  who  would,  if  she  had 
Uved,  have  been  about  the  age  of  this  boy. 
He  would  have  liked  to  have  taken  him 
home,  and  had  him  nursed,  till,  at  least,  he 
had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  say 
who  and  where  his  parents  were.      But 
there  was  his  wife,  who,  if  she  wasn't  the 
Government,  was  at  least  the  Opposition, 
and,  like  a  truly  constitutional  Opposition, 
felt  in  duty  bound  to  find  fault  with  every- 
thing originated  by  the  Government,  as  on 
that  account  alone  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
listened  to.    She  was  a  very  strong  Oppo- 
sition, too,  eloquent  and  caustic,  with  a 
sharp  tongue  belying  a  soft  heart.    Oar 
driver,    meditating  these    things,   had  a 
sudden  inspiration  on  which  he  acted.    He 
put  Archie  into  a  hand-barrow,  wheeled 
him  to  his  house,  which  was  but  a  stone's- 
throw  from  the  station,  and  went  in,  leaving 
him  at  the  door. 

'^  Wheer's  ta  been  while  nah  ] "  asked 
Mrs.  Schofield  sharply. 

This  was  a  great  compliment  to  her  hus- 
band's punctuality,  and  indeed  he  was  the 
''crack"  of  the  ''crack'*  drivers  on  the 
London  Express  Servica 

"There  was  a  bairn  on  t'  road,"  said 
Ben  shortly. 

"  Hast  ta  runned  ower  him  ? "  in  some 
consternation. 

"  Aw  didn't  meU  of  him,"  said  Be^—who 
talked  English  on  his  engine,  but  York- 
shire at  home.  "  He  was  ligging  on  t'  road. 
Aw  doant  think  he  wor  runned  over.  Fell 
daan  t'  cutting,  aw  reckon.  Fetch  my 
drinkin',  lass." 

"  Not  deead  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Schofield, 
horrified  at  her  husband's  heartlessness. 

"  Kot  deead  yet  Aw'm  bahn  to  tak' 
him  to  t'  infirmary  when  aw've  had  my 
drinkin'." 

"  Why,  wherever  is  he  nah ' " 

"He's  at  t'  door  hoile  in  t*  barrow. 
Fetch  my  drinkin',  wilt  tal " 

Mrs.  Schofield  hurried  to  the  door,  and 
was  moved,  and  was  wroth. 

"  Fetch  thee  drinkin' !    Isn't  the  seet  of 
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that  pair  bairn  drinkin'  eneu  for  thee;  let 
aloan  having  his  deeath  at  thee  door)  Fetch 
thee  drinkin' !  Ha  can  ta  fashion  %  Think- 
ing of  nowt  but  thee  gurt  cawf  s  carcase, 
and  t'  bairn  left  to  dee  on  t'  eauseay." 

"  He'll  dee  a  seet  sooiner  in  t'  infirmary 
if  they  tak'  him  in ;  if  not  awm  bahn  to 
tak'  him  to  t'  bastile*  " 

"  Why  net  tak'd  him  hooam  1 " 

"  Nay,  an'  can  mak'd  nowt  on  him.  He 
knaws  nowt." 

All  Hob  time  Archie's  sweet,  refined,  and 
plaintive  face  was  working  its  way  to  the 
soft  heart  of  this  childless  mother. 

<'  Here,  tak'  him  in,  wilt  ta  t  "  she  said 
impulsively,  "  tha  knaws  he's  somebody's 
bttun,  thou  gurt  lumpheead." 

<'  I  knaw  he's  nooan  ahrs,"  surlily. 

''  What's  coomed  to  thee  1 "  turning  upon 
him  sharply,  for  indeed  Ben  was  over- 
doing his  part 

"  Aw've  hed  bother  eneu  wi'  him  already. 
He  kep'  t'  train  lat'.  There'll  be  a  minute 
dahn  agen  me."  This  was  a  sore  point  the 
wily  Ben  was  working  on.  His  missus  was 
justifiably  jealous  of  his  engine,  to  which 
Ben  gave  almost  as  much  time,  and  thought, 
and  affection,  as  he  gave  to  herself ;  and 
he  knew  that  his  mention  of  it  as  embitter- 
ing him  against  the  boy  would  not  only 
fan  the  fire  of  her  opposition,  but  endear 
the  child  the  more  to  her. 

''Tha  sud  hev  runned  ower  him,  tha 
8ud«  only  he'd  happen  hev  muckied  thee 
engine,"  with  extreme  l^ittemess.  **  T  puir 
bairn  1  thowt  no  more  on  nor  a  stane  on 
t'  road,  an'  his  mother " 

Here  Mrs.  Schofield  practically  ex- 
pressed her  pathetic  aposiopesis  by  hurry- 
ing from  the  house,  taking  Archie  up  in 
her  strong  arms,  and  bearing  him  in  with 
an  air  which  said  as  plainly  as  words  that 
she'd  have  her  own  way,  let  Ben  say  what 
he  liked. 

"  Nah  1 "  she  said,  facing  Ben  defiantly 
with  arms  akimbo,  after  she  had  laid  the 
child  on  a  bed  in  the  next  room ;  "  nah  I 
tha  wants  thee  drinkin',  does  ta  1  Tha'U 
get  it  when  tha  gets  a  doctor — ^thear  1 " 

BeUy  thus  utterly  defeated,  beat  a  sullen 
retreat  to  the  door»  but  cheered  up  a  bit 
when  he'd  got  out  of  sight  of  the  house, 
and  before  he  reached  the  station  he  had 
to  put  down  the  barrow  to  get  his  hands 
into  his  trousers*pocket  in  order  to  laugh. 
He  never  could  laugh  properly  without 
first  sinking  his  clenched  fists  into  his 
trousers-pockets. 


*  "  Ba«til8  '*-^i.e.  workboww. 
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''They  alius  runs  tender  first,"  he 
chuckled,  alluding  to  the  contrariness  of 
the  sex.  Leaving  the  barrow  *  at  the 
station  he  went  for  the  doctor,  and  left  a 
message  for  him  to  call  on  his  return  from 
his  round. 

He  expected  to  be  paid  the  balance  of 
abuse  due  to  him  when  he  got  back ;  but 
he  wasn't.  When  Mrs.  Schofield  had  un- 
dressed Archie — ^getting  his  shirt  off  by 
sponging  his  wounds  with  warm  water- 
she  saw  that  he  had  been  brutally  beaten, 
and  was  stirred  to  a  deeper  pity  than  she 
had  felt  at  first;  and  this  pity  was 
quickened  into  a  more  than  womanly 
tenderness  when  she  had  sat  by  him  for  a 
bit  as  he  lay,  sunk  still  in  stupor,  in  bed 
She  thought,  as  Ben  had  thought^  of  the 
little  girl  she  had  lost  three  years  before, 
who  bad  lain  where  he  lay  now,  and  as  he 
lay  now,  insensible.  A  breath  of  sad,  yet 
sweet  associations,  like  fiir-off  plaintive 
music,  came  up  from  the  past,  '*like  the 
sweet  south,"  warm  and  heavy  with  tears. 
" Nay,  lass,  what's  to  do )" 
"  They've  thrashed  him,  they  have,  whOe 
his  back  is  all  mashed  up  and  then  flang 
him  on  t'  rails." 
"  Nay  for  sewer  \ " 

"An',  Ben,  aw  couldn't  see  him  Vie  thear 
like  that  baat*  thinkin'  of  ahr  little  lass, 
aw  couldn't" 

"Aw  thowt  on  her  mysen,  Liz,  when 
aw  browt  him,"  said  Ben,  completely  thrown 
off  his  guard  by  his  wife's  emotion  and  his 
own. 

"  Tha  did,  didst  ta  f "  said  Liz,  looking 
up  sharply  with  a  sudden  certainty  that 
she'd  been  tricked.  It  wasn't  the  first 
time  she  had  detected  Ben  pig-driving,  to 
speak  ungallantly.  "  An' t'  bastile  an  t' 
infirmary  an'  that  wor  all  nowt  1 " 

"  Nay,  lass,  tha  knaws  tha'rt  a  bit  con- 
trairy  nah  and  then,  an'  aw  thowt  aw'd 
reverse  to  get  thee  ower  t'  deead  point " — 
a  metaphor  from  engine-driving. 

"Tha  sud  hev  ^awn  me  better  nor 
that,  lad,  an'  aw  sud  hev  knawn  thee  better 
nor  to  think  tha  thowt  no  more  on  t'  bairn 
nor  muck  on  t'  road,"  said  Liz,  crying 
quietly,  too  much  overcome  to  scold. 
"Shoo'd  hev  been  abaat  his  age,  Ben; 
nine  year  old  t'  fifth  of  next  month.  Eh, 
my  puir  Madge — ^my  puir  Madge ! " 

"  He  favours  her  a  bitabaat  t'  een.  Dost 
ta  think  he's  bahn  hoamf,  Liz  1 " 

"  I  can  mak'  nowt  on  him.     He's  been 


•  "  Baat  **— i.e.  without, 
t  "Balm  hoam**— I.e.  going  to  die. 
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fearful  bad  used  and  that  wet  as  though 
he'd  coomed  aat  t'  river.  It's  some  mak'  of 
fever,  aw  reokoD.  Is  t'  doctor  bahn  to 
coom  1 " 

*'Shoo  said  shoo'd  send  him  when  he 
coomed  in  from  his  rahnd.''  "  Shoo  "  being 
the  doctor's  housekeeper. 

When  the  doctor  came  he  confirmed 
Mrs.  Scbofield's  suspicion  of  fever,  onlj, 
like  most  second-rate  doctors,  he  used 
terms  so  tremendous  in  describing  it  and 
its  symptoms,  that  the  poctt  woman  had 
little  hope  of  a  mere  child  like  Archie 
making  head  against  such  gigantic  powers. 
He  pronounced  the  child's  illness  to  be 
*'  Pythogenetic  fever,  arising  from  a  lesion, 
or  morbid  condition  of  the  agminated 
glands  of  the  small  intestine."  In  truth, 
Archie  was  suffering  from  a  low  fever  of 
the  typhoid  kind,  wUch  had  been  for  some 
time  coming  on,  and  was  only  brought 
to  an  earlier  head  by  the  excitement, 
hardships,  and  exposure  of  the  last  few 
hours. 

He  had  a  good  nurse.  Am  Mrs.  Schofield 
sat  by  his  bed,  old  feelings  seemed  to  come 
back  with  old  associations,  and  she  tended 
him  i&y  and  night  as  devotedly  as  she  had 
tended  her  own  child  three  years  before. 
It  somehow  seems  that  a  sharp  tongue  in  a 
woman  is  as  commonly  correlated  with  a 
warm  heart,  as  long  horns  in  a  oow  are 
correlated,  luscording  to  Darwin,  with  a 
warm  coat.  Anyhow,  they  went  together 
in  Mra  Schofield's  case.  She  so  devoted 
herself  to  the  child,  that  even  Ben  began  to 
grumble,  and  said  she  had  run  herseSf  that 
low  that  there  wasn't  steam  enough  left  to 
blow  the  whistle.  In  truth,  she  didn't 
scold  much  in  these  days.  Now,  the  more 
she  did  for  Archie  the  more  she  was  drawn 
towards  him,  of  course.  It  is  human 
nature,  not  only  to  like  our  creatures, 
whether  they  be  children,  books,  or 
prot6g^s,  but  also  to  like  them  in  pro- 
portion to  what  they  cost  u&  "Those 
things  are  dearest  to  us  that  cost  us  most," 
says  Montaigne. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  said  more  than 
once,  Archie  wag  intrinsically  loveable,  and 
at  a  loveable  i^e.  Therefore,  Mrs.  Schofield 
began  to  fear  his  convalescence  only  less  than 
she  had  feared  his  death,  for  his  recoveiy, 
too,  meant  parting.  Archie,  as  she  and  Ben 
knew  from  the  fint,  was  no  beggar's  brat. 
He  was  a  gentleman,  there  was  no  mistake 
about  that,  and  must  be  restored  to  his 
parents,  when  he  could  say  who  they  were. 
But,  when  at  last  he  oouldr  say  who  they 
were,  both  nurse  and  patient  shirked  the 


subjeet  Archie  shrank  firom  the  bare 
idea  of  being  tossed  back  into  Rett's 
clutches,  with  a  horror  that  was  at  first 
even  deeper  than  his  longing  to  write  to  or 
hear  from  his  mother — a  horror  almost 
maniacal  in  its  intensity.  Mrs.  Schofield, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  she  had  told  him 
how  her  husband  had  picked  him  up  on 
the  line,  gave  the  subject  then  and  thence- 
forth a  wide  bertL 

Their  failure  to  identify  Archie  with 
the  boy  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  in  escaping  from  Oretstane  College 
is  accounted  for  by  Ben's  line  running, 
not  through  Duxhaven,  but  through  Sit- 
well^  Otterford,  and  Kirkhallows,  and  by 
Ben's  knowledge  of  geography  being 
limited  to  his  Une.  He  picked  the  boy 
up  between  Sitwell  and  Horseheaton — a 
run  of  forty-eight  miles  —  "  twenty-three 
minutes  from  Horseheaton,"  as  he  told  the 
doctor,  which  that  gentleman,  thinking, 
perhaps,  more  of  the  oue-horse  power  of 
his  own  carriage  than  of  Ben's  eight-foot 
driving-wheel,  translated  into  five  or  six 
mile&  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  Ben  him- 
self had  heard  anything  of  the  boy,  though 
the  case  was  in  aU  the  papers,  for,  if  there 
wasn't  an  account  of  a  rulway  acddent  in 
the  papers,  or,  at  least,  of  a  new  brake,  there 
was  nothing  in  them.  Few  men  in  England 
knew  more  about  an  engine  and  less  about 
anything  else  than  Ben  Schofield. 

Neither  Ben  nor  his  wife,  therefore,  had 
the  least  idea  of  wSo  Archie  was  or  where 
he  lived,  and  Mrs.  Schofield  was  quite  con- 
tent to  remain  ignorant  But  Ben  wasn't. 
He  b^an  to  regard  the  child  as  something 
he  had  stolen,  which  was  probably  idl  the 
world  to  someone,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  given  back.  When  Ajchie  was  con- 
valescent, he'd  say  as  he  set  off  on  a  trip : 
*'  Think  on,  laas,  to  ax  him  where  he  comes 
thro' ; "  and  on  his  return  he'd  ask  first 
thing,  ^'  Hast  ta  fun'  aat  whear  he  comes 
thro'  ? " 

"  Nay  ;  he's  noan  so  weel,  mnn,  yet,  he 
isn't  T'  doctor  says  he  mun  hev*  some 
strong  sui^rt  intfl  him." 

"  He  wadn't  turn  on  t'  feed  baat  there 
wor  pressure  eneu  in  t'  boiler  to  stand  it" 

The  "feed"  is  the  technical  name  for 
the  water-supply  of  an  engine,  and  Ben's 
metaphor  precisely  expressed  the  state  of 
the  case.  However,  as  the  mere  idea  of 
losing  the  child  seemed  to  distress  Liz  so 
much,  he  didn't  press  the  matter  more  for 
a  day  or  two  longer.  Then  he  spoke  again 
more  uji^ntly : 

"It's  noaaoteet.  Lis.    If  it  treats  thee 
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soa  to  loifie  t'  bairn,  it  man  freat  them  that 
bdangs  it  a  deal  more,  tha  knaws.  Aw'm 
capped*  wi'  thee,  an  aVm  capped  wi'  him, 
too,  that  he  ne'er  bbjb  nowt  abaat  'em 
hissen.'' 

"  Happen  there's  noan  behmgs  him." 

Nay,  he's  nat  like  nobbody^  bairn." 

Tha  mun  ax  him  thysen." 

Nay,  lass,  tha  munnot  tak*  on  so.  Aw 
sal  miss  t'  lad  mysen  as  weel  as  thee ;  bat 
there's  them  that  miss  him  more  nor  aither 
on  OS,  an'  wi'  more  raison.  Beet's  reet, 
tha  knaws,  and  we  man  da  as  we'd  be 
done  by.'  Think  on,  nah,  tha  spak'  till  him 
to-day.* 

It  was  a  corioos  reversal  of  the  normal 
and  natoral  state  of  affairs  that  the  husband 
should  venture  to  lecture  the  wife,  and 
peremptorily  too ;  but  Liz  was  low-spirited 
in  ikese  day&  Archie  himself,  however, 
spared  her  the  pain  of  broaching  the 
subject  He  was  now  out  of  danger,  but 
wedk  stni,  not  ih  body  only  but  in  mind. 
Even  grown  men  are  childish  in  their  con- 
valescence from  typhoid  fever,  niuch  more 
Archie.  The  child  had  grown  very  fond 
of  his  devoted  nurse,  whom  he  coolly  called 
"Liz,"  as,  indeed^  it  was  the  only  name 
he  heard  her  cdlled  by,  for  the  doctor 
addressed  her  invariably  and  deferentially 


as  "  ma'am." 


''  Liz,"  he  began  on  the  day  of  Ben's  last 
lecture.  Liz,  whose  back  was  towards  him, 
for  she  was  bending  over  the  fire  stirring 
some  beef-tea,  answered  without  turning 
round: 

«  Ay,  doy." 

**  I  shomd  like  to  write  to  my  mother, 
Liz.'' 

Liz  dropped  the  spoon  and  faced  round 
suddenly. 

"  Thee  mother  I " 

"I  must  tell  her,"  said  Archie,  on  the 
brink  of  tears.  He  thought  that  his  flight 
from  school,  which  was  in  eveiy  newspaper 
in  England  a  month  agOj  woula  be  news  to 
his  mother — news  that  would  give  her 
pain  and  send  him  back  to  Rett's.  It  was 
only  after  a  hard  struggle  that  he  made  his 
mind  up  to  write  this  fatal  news,  and  a 
struggle  in  which  it  was  not  so  much,  of 
course,  a  sense  of  duty,  as  a  longing  to  see 
his  mother,  that  prevailed.  Liz  was  sad 
and  silent  for  a  moment,  smoothing  back 
his  hair  from  his  forehead. 

"  For  sewer  tha  sod  write  to  thee  mother, 
doy.    Whear  does  shoo  liVe  1 " 

^'Chimsider'  in  the  surprised  tone  of 

•  *•  Capped"—- ie.  storprifed. 


a  very  little  child,  who  expects  everyone, 
and  especially  his  seniors,  to  know  what 
are  the  first  facts  of  life  to  himself.  Liz 
had  no  idea  where  Ghimside  was,  but 
supposed  it  must  be  near  where  Ben  picked 
him  up.  Now  that  Archie  was  inevitably 
lost  to  her,  she  was  free  at  least  to  gratify 
her  curiosity. 

"  What  do  they  call  thee  mother,  doy  ? " 
Liz  knew  the  cMId  only  as  ''  Archie." 

''Mrs.  Pybus,"  said  Archie,  still  sur- 
prised. 

"  Is  shoo  a  wida  t " 

<'  She's  my  nude's  wife.  He's  a  cletgy- 
man,  you  know." 

Ttds  was  ratiier .  confhsing,  but  Liz 
gathered  from  it  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man was  Archie's  stepfather  (who  had  out- 
raged the  lawbyamarriagemth  his  deceased 
wife's  sister),  and  she  at  once  put  down  to 
his  stepfaiherly  xneraes  Archie's  mangled 

back. 

<'  Has  he  been  oonin  on  thee  t "  Archie, 
though  Yorkshire,  did  not  understand  this 
expression  "oonin" — i.e.  treating ' shock- 
ingly. 

He  looked  puzzled  until  Liz  explained : 

'*  Thrashing  thee,  aw  mane,  if  aw  may 
spak  reet ;  wor  it  he  cut  thee  balck  soa, 
doy  r 

"  He  1 "  in  amazement.  *•  He's  my  uncle, 
Liz " 

"Who  wor  it  then,  Archie  J"  Archie's 
horror  of  Kett  made  him  fear  to  confide 
even  in  Liz.  He  thought  his  enemy  was 
but  a  few  miles  off,  and  might  come  to 
helur  of  his  whereabouts  any  moment.  He 
looked  up  helplessly  at  his  kind  nurse  till 
his  eyes  filled  and  overflowed  through 
weakness,  and  his  terror  of  Kett,  and  ms 
shame  ut  withholding  from  Liz  the  con- 
fidence^  she  so  deserved.  But  the  kind- 
ness of  his  nurse  was  greater  even  than  het 
curiosity.  "  Thear,  thear,  doy,  tha  munnot 
think  abaat  it,  tha  munnot.  Tha  mun 
Ttxite  to  thee  mother  when  tha's  hald  thee 
beef  teah," 

Liz  was  more  perplexed  than  ever,  but 
she  thought  the  chad's  tears  too  dear  a 
price  to  pay  for  the  secret  But  Archie 
was  not  happy  in  his  mind.  If  Liz  had 
been  his  mother  she  could  not  have  been 
kinder  to  him,  and  this  distrust  of  her  was 
a  poor  return. 

"  liz,"  he  said,  suddenly  sitting  up  in 
bed,  and  so  giving  emphasis' to  the  con- 
fidence, "I  rim  away  from  school,"  with  a 
look  at, once  appealing,  apologetic,  and 
anxious.  '        . 

He  was  immensely  relieved 'to  see  her 
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look  of  sorpriBe  give  plftoe  to  one,  not  of 
disappioyal,  bat  of  sympathy. 

"Thro'Bchooai" 

"  You — ^yoQ  won't  send  me  back,  Liz  t" 
in  a  faltering  voice. 

"  Send  thee  back  I  eh-— doy,  aw  wish  aw 
mad  keep  thee  allaB,  aw  du.  Tha'U  noan 
bey  to  goa  back  to  yon  place  where  they 
oonin  thee  aoa.  It's  not  like  thee  own 
mother  '11  send  thee  thear  agean.  Shoo's 
gooid  to  thee,  isn't  shoof " 

'<  She's— she's "  Here  Archie  in  his 

weakness  broke  into  a  passion  of  tears, 
and  coald  say  only  between  his  sobs,  ^'  I 
— ^mast — write  to  her." 

**  For  sewer  tha  man,  doy.  Eh,  bat  shoo 
will  be  in  a  way  abaat  thee  1 " 

For  Liz  anderstood  Archie's  tears  in  their 
trae  sense,  and  was  pricked  with  remorse. 


A  BOARDDSraHOUSE  ROMANCE 

A  STORT  IN  ELEVEN  CHAPTERS.  dHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  too  late  to  take  any  farther  action 
in  the  matter  that  night,  bat  immediately 
after  breakfast  next  morning  Mr.  Trevelyan 
made  a  bold  move. 

The  Von  Bolandsecks  were  to  leave  the 
pension  at  two  p.m. 

At  eleven  a.m.  he  sent  in  his  card  to 
Orafin  Bolandseck  with  a  few  words  on  it 
in  pencil,  beg^g  her  to  grant  him  a  short 
interview  on  miportant  basines& 

The  maid  retamed  with  a  message  from 
the  Grafin  to  the  efifeot  that  she  was  mach 
pressed  for  time,  but  coold  receive  Mr. 
Trevelyan  for  a  few  minates  if  it  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

Treveljran,  undeterred  by  the  tone  of 
the  permission,  hastened  to  act  ujpon  iL 

Orafin  Bolandseck  received  him  with  a 
very  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  and  an 
expression  of  unconcealed  surprise  that  was 
intended  to  be  sufficiently  embarrassing. 

It  was  quite  thrown  away  upon  the 
audacious  .^erican. 

She  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  glancing  at 
her  watch  as  she  did  sa 

Trevelyan  bowed,  seated  himself,  paused 
one  moment  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
own,  then  said  with  the  slight  drawl  which 
he  unconsciously  affected  when  under  any 
strong  emotion  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
betray: 

"  I  come,  madame,  to  propose  formally 
for  your  daughter's  hand.  I  feel  that  I 
am  under  a  disadvantage  as  a  foreigner  in 
such  a  case,  but  I  can  refer  you  to  my 

friend  the  American  consul  at  B for 

corroboration  of  my  statements  regarding 


position,  and  so  on.  I  belong  to  a  tolerably 
old  family,  thoagh  I  am  an  American;  oar 
branch  was  among  the  earliest  colonists; 
and  I  am  well-off,  I  may  say  rich,  according 
to  European  ideas  of  wealth.    I  am  a  com- 

Erative  stranger  to  yoo,  and  I  expect  no 
ly  to  promise  her  daughter's  hsnd  to  a 
man  about  whose  character  she  knows  as 
little  as  you  do  about  mine.  Althoogh 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  my  past  which 
1  need  conceal,  I  know  the  world  and  the 
necessity  for  caution  in  the  most  plausible- 
looking  cases  too  well,  not  to  be  willing  to 
submio  to  any  reasonable  period  of  pro- 
bation that  you  may  suggest,  bef<»e  asking 
you  to  give  your  consent  to  my  marriage 
with  your  daughter.  I  await  your  answer 
with  suspense,  madame,  and  I  entreat  vou 
to  act  as  leniently  as  your  duties  of  gaardian 
to  your  daughter  will  allow." 

Grafin  Bolandseck  heard  him  to  the  end 
with  a  perfectly  expressionless  face.  He 
could  read  nothing  in  it,  not  even  the 
familiar  pride. 

«  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the  honour 
you  do  my  daughter  and  myself  by  your 
proposal,  to  which,  however,  I  can  only 
give  an  unqualified  refasaL  You  will  not  see 
my  daughter  again,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  so  I 
trust  this  sudden  fancy  may  pass  away 
sooner  than  you  expect  at  thu  moment 
— this  is  my  best  wish  for  you." 

Trevelyan  turned  perceptibly  paler,  but 
lost  none  of  his  self-command. 

"  May  I  beg  you  to  favour  me  with  your 
reasons  for  tms  decision,  madame  t  ** 

**  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  them.  To 
do  so  would  only  pave  the  way  to  useless 
argument  on  your  part  Enough  that  I 
have  reasons,  and  sufficiently  strong  ones. 
You  will  observe  that  my  decision  is  only 
a  repetition  of  my  daughter's;  both  are 
unalterable." 

~"  Pardon  me,  madame,  for  venturing  to 
remind  you  that  if  the  purport  of  your 
daughters  answer  to  me  yesterday  were  the 
same,  the  manner  was  different.  I  drew 
my  own  conclusions  from  that  manner — 
conclusions  that  I  would  speak  of  to  no 
one  living  but  yourself,  her  mother.  There 
was  that  in  your  daughter's  manner  which 
seemed  to  say  that  I  was  not  wholly 
indifferent  to  her,  I  even  succeeded  in 
drawing  from  her  an  admission  that  her 
objection  was  not  to  me  personally.  Under 
these  circumstances  you  will  forgive  me 
if  I  decline  to  allow  the  subject  to  be 
dismissed  in  the  summary  manner  you 
desire." 

It  was  the  Grafin's  turn  to  pale  now. 
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Troveljan's  words  broaght  a  scene  of  last 
ni^t  yividly  before  her  eyes. 

She  saw  her  daughter  seated  before  a 
table,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  her 
attitude  one  of  ntter  grief.  As  she  looked 
up,  startled  by  her  mother's  entrance,  for 
it  was  after  midnight,  she  had  disclosed 
a  face  so  pale  and  tear-stained  as  to  be 
scarcelyrecognisableforherown.  Unnerved 
by  her  emotion  and  her  lonely  watcl^ 
she  had  thrown  herself  upon  her  mother's 
neck,  and  sobbed  out  the  whole  tale. 

She  told  her  that  the  sins  of  the  father 
had  been  terribly  visited  upon  the  child  that 
night  She  told  her  that  Trevelyan  loved 
her,  and  that  she  loved  him  with  her  whole 
heart  and  soul  If  they  must  part  life 
would  be  intolerable  to  her  from  henceforth. 
She  slid  to  the  ground,  still  clinging  to  her 
mother,  and  begged  her  on  her  knees  to  have 
mercy  upon  her,  and  let  her  marry  Trevelyan 
in  spite  of  everything.  She  besought  her  to 
confess  that  she,  Oabrielle,  was  free  from 
blame,  that  she  had  not  incurred  the  fearful 
punishment  she  had  meant  till  now  to  bear. 

Orafin  Rolandseck,  with  bleeding  heart, 
had  had  to  tell  her  that  strong  and  blind 
as  love  might  seem  in  its  first  ardour,  a 
whisper  of  cusgrace  in  connection  with  the 
adored  object  had  power  to  destroy  it  in  a 
moment  Was  Oabrielle  von  Rolandseck  the 
girl  to  pave  the  way  to  marriage  with  a 
humiliating  confession  which  in  itself  would 
be  throwing  herself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  man  she  loved  1  Let  her  reflect  that 
even  in  the  event  of  his  feeling  bound  in 
honour  not  to  withdraw  his  offer,  nay,  even 
supposing  that  he  still  cared  for  her  in 
spite  of  everything,  a  day  would  surely 
come  when,  the  first  glamour  of  love  having 
passed  away,  her  husband  would  come  to 
dwell  more  and  more  upon  that  disgrace 
which  he  might  have  been  able  to  forget 
lay  upon  his  wife,  but  which  he  could  never 
forget  lay  upon  his  children. 

U  was  a  line  of  argument  to  whiSh 
Gabrielle's  proud  instincts  made  her  pecu- 
liarly susceptible.  A  sharp  silent  conflict 
had  ended  m  her  renouncing  her  hopes  and 
wishes. 

As  all  this  flashed  before  Grafin  Roland- 
Beck's  mental  vision  she  blanched  visibly. 
She  looked  at  Trevelyan  with  sternness; 
she  almost  hated  him  for  the  suffering  he 
had  brought  upon  her  darling. 

"  I  repeati  Mr.  Trevelyan,  that  I  intend 
to  settle  tills  matter  at  once  and  for  ever. 
My  daughter  and  I  refuse  to  consider  your 
proposal ;  as  a  gentleman  ^ou  will  accept 
this  answer  a9  what  it  is — ^finaL      My 


daughter  told  me,  with  regret,  last  evening 
that  she  feared  she  had  not  been  sufficiently 
decided  in  the  manner  in  which  she  declined 
your  offer  yesterday.  You  see  you  took 
her  at  such  a  disadvantage." 

The  blood  rushed  into  Trevelyan's  face 
at  the  sneer. 

"Then,  madame,  your  daughter  shall 
have  another  and  a  fairer  heanng.  I  ask 
you  to  allow  me  to  see  her  now,  here,  in 
your  presence." 

The  Grafin  smiled  bitterly. 

"That,  sir,  is  impossible.  Mj  daughter 
left  this  village  early  this  mommg,  and  is 
a  long  way  from  here  now.  It  was  her 
wish,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  you  should 
not  see  her  again." 

Trevelyan  rose  excitedly. 

"You  have  condescended  to  resort  to 
stratagem,  madame  1  Good.  I  shall  follow 
your  daughter  at  onca  You  will  find 
the  world  too  small  to  hide  her  from  me, 
Grafin  Rolandseck.  Your  daughter  is  not 
indifferent  to  me,  and  nothing  but  indif- 
ference should  come  between  us.  I  tell 
you  plainly,  but  with  all  respect,  that  I 
shall  make  it  my  business  from  this 
moment  to  follow  you  wherever  you  may 
go,  until  you  consent  to  give  me  a  fair 
trial  in  this  matter.  From  the  day  that 
you  agree  to  appoint  a  term  of  prooation, 
long  or  short,  you  will  find  me  not  only 
courteous,  but  devoted  to  you ;  and  if  the 
day  ever  comes  on  which  your  daughter 
gives  me  her  hand,  you  will  gain  a  son  who 
will  know  how  to  fulfil  his  duty  towards 
the  mother  of  his  wife.  Till  then,  and  not 
without  real  regret,  I  must  regard  myself 
as  your  opponent  at  a  game  of  skill  This 
last  time  that  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
receive  me  as  an  acquaintance,  may  I  take 
your  hand  in  token  of  respect  and  good- 
will) Thank  you,  Grafin.  Though  you 
have  hit  me  very  hard  this  morning:,  I 
cannot  forget  that  you  are  her  mother." 

His  voice  was  not  perfectly  steady  as  he 
spoke  the  last  words,  and  he  left  the  room 
precipitately. 

GHAFTSR  X. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  for  Trevelyan  to 
learn  the  name  of  the  place  for  which 
Grafin  Gabrielle  Rolandseck  and  maid  had 
taken  tickets  that  morning.  The  next 
train  thither  left  at  three  p.m,  and  George 
Trevelyan  was  the  first  person  to  take  his 
seat  in  it 

He  withdrew  into  the  farthest  comer  of 

the  carriage,  not  wishing  to  thrust  himself 

I  unpleasantly  upon  the  old  Gr&fin,  who,  he 
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knew,  was  leaving  by  the  same  traia^  To 
his  surprise,  however,  she  did  not  arrive, 
and  he  almost  began  to  give  her  credit  for 
having  wilfully  misled  him. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  he  reached  his 
destination.  His  first  act  was  to  purchase 
a  Baedeker's  Ouide,  and  seek  out  all  the 
best  hotels.  He  then  called  a  carriage 
and  drove  from  one  to  the  other,  strolling 
into  the  coffee-room,  ordering  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  casually  asking  if  two  ladies  had 
arrived  by  the  early  train  from  C . 

None  of  the  answers  he  received  would 
apply  to  GraJin  Gabrielle  Bolandseck. 

As  he  had  no  intention  of  making  his 
presence  known  to  her  until  the  next  day 
in  any  case,  he  gave  up  the  quest  at  eleven, 
selecting  a  very  central  hotel  for  his  night's 
lodging. 

He  was  up  betimes  the  next  morning, 
and  scoured  the  town — in  vain.    He  met 

the  two  trains  from  C in  the  course  of 

the  day,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  Grafin 
descend  from  one  of  them,  uso  without 
results 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  not 
mistaken  in  supposing  Gabrielle  to  be  in 
the  town,  he  was  only  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing her  to  be  in  any  of  the  hotels. 
While  he  was  searching  high  and  low  for 
her,  she  was  safe  behind  theiron  bars  of  the 
Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  pouring  out  her 
troubles  to  a  little  old  lady  in  the  dress  of 
a  nun.  The  lady  was  the  superior  of  the 
convent,  and  Gabrielle's  great-aunt 

The  sister  superior  received  guests  for  a 
few  weeks'  retreat  occasionally,  and  in  the 
present  position  of  affairs  the  convent  had 
seemed  to  offer  the  safest  shelter. 

Trevelyan,  having  wandered  about  the 
whole  day  without  success,  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  Grafin  had  defeired 

her  departure  from  C ,  or  had  gone  in 

an  altogether  opposite  direction. 

To  settle  the  matter  he  telegraphed  to 
his  servant,  asking  if  his  old  rooms  were 
now  vacant  In  case  they  were  still  occu- 
pied the  man  was  not  to  mention  his 
question  at  the  pension,  but  must  telegraph 
aD  once  either  way. 

He  waited  in  the  office  till  the  reply  came. 

''Old  rooms  occupied  ;  lady  too  ill  to 
leave  as  arranged." 

So  that  was  the.  explanation.  Then 
depend  upon  it  Gabrielle  would  soon  be  on 
the  spot,  if  indeed  she  were  not  there 
already. 

It  must  be  admitted  with  regret  that 
Mr.  Trevelyan  did  not  exhibit  any  great 
humanity  towards  his  foe  at  this  crisis.  He 


forgot  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  or 
severity  of  the  Grafin's  illness,  or  how  far 
he  himself  might  have  been  the  cause  of  it. 
He  contented  himself  with  taking  a  seat  in 
the  midnight  express  on  the  return  journey. 

It  was  not  quite  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning  when  he  walked  into  the  pezision 
dining-room,  where  Fraulein  Sommerrock 
was  superintending  the  arrangement  of  the 
breakfast-table. 

'  His  first  question  was  about  Grafin 
Boliuidseck'sstate,  and  whether  her  daughter 
was  with  her. 

*'  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  Although  the 
frau  Grafin  has  been  so  ill  that  she  might 
have  died,  she  would  allow  nobody  but  her 
aunt  to  be  telegraphed  for.  We  cannot 
understand  it  at  all  The  aunt  is  the 
superior  of  a  convent  somewhere,  and 
could  not  leave  herself,  we  suppose ;  any 
way,  she  has  only  sent  two  of  the  nuns  to 
nurse  the  Grafin,  and  mother  and  I  believe 
that  the  Grafin  Gabrielle  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  her  mother's  illnesa" 

The  news  fellon Trevelyan  like  a  thunder- 
bolt It  seemed  to  him  that  he  incurred  a 
heavy  responsibihty  by  preventing  the  girl's 
being  summoned  to  her  mother  at  such  a 
moment,  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  his 
presence  in  the  house  was  the  obstacle  to 
her  coming. 

He  went  to  his  room  perplexed  enough. 
It  soon  became  clear  to  him  that  if  he  were 
the  obstacle,  as  a  gentleman  he  had  but  one 
course  open  to  him.  He  must  leave  the 
field  clear.  It  was  uncommonly  disagree- 
able, but  there  was  no  other  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

Now  came  the  question,  how  to  convey 
his  decision  to  Grafin  Bolandseck )  It  was 
necessary  that  she  should  be  informed  of  his 
intention  to  go  away,  and  to  remain  away, 
otherwise  she  would  not  be  likely  to  run 
the  risk  of  allowing  her  daughter  to  come 
back.  His  plan  wss  evidently  to  send  a 
verbal  message  to  the  Grafin  through  one 
of  her  attendants,  as  she  would  probably 
not  be  strong  enough  to  read  a  written 
ona  He  asked  Fxau  Sommerrock  to 
procure  him  an  interview  with  the  sister 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  nun  came  down  into  the  drawing- 
room  immediately.  Trevelyan  looked  at 
her  narrowly.  He  wanted,  if  possible,  to 
get  some  idea  of  her  character  before  saying 
what  he  had  to  say. 

He  saw  a  tall,  thin  woman  before  him, 
a  woman  no  longer  young,  whose  sad  eyes 
and  lined  brow  told  him  that  she  had  not 
been  able  to  shut  sorrow  out  of  her  convent 
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celL  Her  eyes  bri^teoedsliglitlyaa  she  cast 
a  peneteating  slaace  at  him,  and  there  was 
decision  as  wm  as  grace  in  her  courteous 
bow. 

"Keenness  and.  goodness  combined — 
a  valuable  mizture.  I  shall  be  able  to  talk 
sense  to  her,"  thought  the  cool-headed 
American. 

"I  owe  you  an  apology  for  having 
requested  the  favour  of  this  interview, 
madame^  but  I  had  an  important  reason  for 
doing  so."  l^evelyan  spoke  in  Qennan. 
"I  only  learnt  the  grave  nature  of  Orafin 
Solandseck's  illness  on  viy  return  here  this 
morning.  This  illness,  for  certainreasons, 
is  a  source  of  special  regret  and  anxiety  to 
me.  I  am  particularly  uneasy  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  Grafin  Gabdelle 
Bolandseck ;  it  is  on  this  subject  that  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you.  Certain  circumstances 
may  make  the  Frau  Grafin  unwilling  to 
summon  her  daughter  to  her  side  however 
ill  she  may  be,  but  while  I  admit  the 
wdghtiness  of  diese  reasons,  it,  neverthe- 
less, seems  to  me  an  unadvisable,  I  might 
almost  say  a  cruel  proceeding,  to  keep 
the  young  Grafin  in  ignorance  of  her 
mother's  illness,  or  if  she  has  been  informed 
of  it^  it  is  equally  inconsiderate  to  condemn 
her  to  a  state  of  unbearable  suspense  by 
forbidding  her  to  take  her  place  by  her 
mother's  sick-bed;  a  place  that  is  adaughter's 
sacred  right  at  such  a  time.'' 

"It  is  certainly  a  daughter's  privilege 
to  wait  upon  her  mother  in  illnefla  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  most  affectionate  daughters  are 
called  upon  to  renounce  this  privilege  from 
hidber  consideraticms.    This  is  such  a  case." 

Trevelyan  knitted  his  brow,  and  could  not 
repress  a  slight  movement  of  impatience. 

"Pardon  my  sayins,  madame,  that  I 
imagine  th»e  must  be  a  temptation  in 
members  of  anv  religious  order  to  demand 
from  ordinary  numMiity  sacrifices  that  only 
a  life  of  devotion  and  self-denial  has  made 
posrible  for  themselves.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  do  so  in  this  case.  Probably  you  do 
not  know  Grafin  Gabrielle  Bolandseck. 
She  is  young,  is  endowed  with  warm  and 
deep  feelings,  and  idolises  her  mother.  I 
believe  she  would  be  capable  of  any  heroism 
to  prolong  her  life  or  alleviate  her  suffer- 
ings, but  I  do  not  believe  that  she  would 
be  capable  of  Hbs  heroism  that  demanded 
absence  from  her  mother's  sick  chamber, 
and  the  risk  of  absence  from  her  mother's 
dying  bed." 

**i  know  Grafin  Gabrielle,  sir,  and  I 
cannot  agree  with  you." 


"Then,  madame,  you  may  have  seen 
her,  but  I  question  whether  you  know  her. 
But  be  the  young  lady's  duty  in  the  matter 
what  it  may,  I  believe  the  obstacles  that 
prevent  her  being  summoned  can  be 
smoothed  away  if  you  will  kindly  deliver 
a  message  from  me  to  the  Frau  Grafin.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  my  presence 
here  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
Grafin  Gabrielle  Bolandseck's  return.  I 
will  therefore  beg  you  to  do  me  the  favour 
to  present  my  compliments  to  the  Frau 
Grafin,  and  to  tell  her  that  I  shall  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  leave  this  neigh- 
bourhood whenever  she  may  desire,  and 
that  I  pledge  my  word  not  to  return  during 
her  daughter's  stay,  be  it  long  or  short" 

There  was  a  pausa  The  sister  spoke  at 
last  with  some  hesitation : 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  doing  wrong  when  I 
venture  to  say  that  I  know  enough  of  the 
circumstances  to  be  able  to  appreciate 
your  sentiments.  I  wOl  give  the  message, 
and  bring  the  answer  ss  soon  as  possible." 

"  That  would  be  troubling  you  too  much. 
A  line  on  a  card  is  all  that  is  necessary." 

"  To  say  a  word  takes  less  time  than  to 
write  it.  If  you  should  haf^n  to  be  in  the 
garden  about  dinner-time — ^it  is  deserted 
then,  and  I  take  a  few  minutes'  exercise 
there — I  will  give  you  your  answer." 

The  interview  left  Trevelyan  with  an  un- 
accountable sense  of  relief,  almost  of  hop& 
He  felt  attracted  by  the  sister ;  he  gathered 
that  she  knew  something  about  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  and  he  did  not  think  she 
was  inclined  to  be  very  hard  upon  him. 

He  was  waiting  in  the  garden  long  before 
dinner-time.  The  sister  did  not  appear 
until  the  gon£  had  sounded. 

Both  bowed. 

"Shall  we  sit  downl"  asked  the  ntin, 
with  a  glance  at  the  bench  that  stood 
against  the  wall  of  the  house,  just  under 
the  window  of  Frau  Sommerrock's  room. 

Trevelyan  moved  towards  it  without 
speaking. 

"The  Grafin  thanks  you  for  your 
message — ^it  touched  her." 

Trevelyan  looked  up  in  surprise.  The 
little  casttnent  window  overhead  was  softly 
opened,  but  so  slightly  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptibla 

"  She  will  not  take  advantage  of  it,  how- 
ever, as  I  thought  She  sends  you  word 
that  she  is  so  much  better  as  to  look 
forward  to  joining  her  daughter  very  soon 
now;  untQ  she  can  do  that  she  would 
rather  deny  herself  her  company  than  in- 
convenience Herr  Trevelyaa    She  wished 
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me  to  say  that  you  moBt  not  think  her 
decision  implied  the  slightest  doubt  of 
your  word,  she  is  sure  you  would  keep  that, 
but  it  is  her  wish  that  neither  she  nor  her 
daughter  should  ever  put  you  to  incon- 
yenience  again*,  although  you  are  good 
enough  to  look  upon  this  as  trifling." 

Trevelyan's  colour  deepened.  He  bent 
towards  the  nun,  and  spoke  impuLsdvely. 
His  voice  was  low,  his  emotion  vibrated 
through  it : 

"  Madame,  you  are  vowed  to  a  life  of 
good  works,  of  sympathy,  and  charity.  I 
may  surely  venture  to  speak  to  you  with 
more  openness  and  sincerity  than  I  should 
do  to  a  woman  of  the  world.  I  believe 
you  would  feel  sorry  for  me  if  you  knew 
all,  as  I  see  you  know  a  little  of  this 
matter.  Do  not  consider  me  impertinent 
if  I  b^  you  to  let  me  confide  my  diffi- 
culties to  you;  all  I  ask  in  return  is  a 
word  of  sympathy,  if  you  do  not  see 
your  way  to  give  me  a  word  of  advice." 

He  waited  a  moment  The  sister's 
silence  encouraged  him  to  proceed. 

«I  am  very  unhappy.  I  love  Grafin 
Gabrielle  Bolandseck  devotedly,  and  she 
refuses  my  suit.  I  may  tell  you,  madame, 
that  she  alleges  no  adequate  reason  for 
doing  so,  and  I  cannot  but  believe,  loving 
her  as  I  do,  that  I  could  have  brought  her 
to  care  for  me  in  time,  if  her  mother 
would  have  countenanced  our  engagement 
The  Frau  Grafin  will  not  listen  to  it, 
however,  and  three  days  without  seeing 
Gkbrielle  have  sufficed  to  show  me  how 
desperate  my  case  is.  I  am  not  the  same 
man  since  this  disappointment,  and  if  I 
cannot  overcome  Gabrielle's  objections  I 
shall  never  be  the  same  again.  Life  is  not 
worth  living  without  her,  I  must  win  her 
or  I  am  mined.  The  world  thinks  lightly 
of  such  matters  and  would  laugh  at  the 
statement,  but  my  words  may  have  mean- 
ing for  you.  Madame,  if  the  salvation  of  a 
soul,  more  or  less,  is  a  matter  of  any 
moment  to  you,  I  entreat  you  to  open 
Gabrielle's  eyes  to  what  she  is  doing. 
Surely  she  cannot  persevere  in  her  present 
conduct  1 " 

Frau  Sommerrock's  casement  began  to 
move  curiously  as  if  held  by  a  hand  that 
trembled  violently,  but  how  could  Tre- 
velyan  and  the  nun,  sitting  with  their  backs 
to  it,  suspect  that  they  were  overheard) 

''She  mudt,  she  has  no  choice.  You 
only  see  things  as  they  appear,  not  as  they 
are.  One  thing  I  may  tell  you  for  your 
comfort,  you  have  esciqied  certain  sorrow  as 
well  as  uncertain  happiness  by  her  decision." 


The  nun  spoke  rapidly  and  in  a  low, 
agitated  voice,  as  if  the  words  escaped  her 
in  spite  of  her  better  judgment. 

"  Madame ! " 

'^  Your  story  has  interested  me.  I  know 
the  family  well,  and  I  know  the  reason 
that  made  it  impossible  for  Gabrielle  to 
accept  you  though  she  lov — if  she  had 
loved  you." 

"  And  that  -  reason  f  You  will  not 
stop  short  there  1  You  would  never  leave 
me  in  this  hideous  suspense  t  Pray  speak, 
you  may  trust  ma" 

"  I— I  ought  not" 

"  That  reason  is " 

'*  Since  you  will  haVe  it,  that  reason  is  a 
great  stain  upon  her  father^s  name.  The 
Boliindsecks  are  a  very  old  and  a  very 
proud  family,  but  for  all  that  the  last 
count  degraded  himself  to  commit  a  crime 
— ^forgery — and  he  died,  a  common  criminal, 
in  a  common  prison.  The  only  excuses 
that  can  be  made  for  him  are  further  blots 
on  lus  character.  He  was  weak-minded 
and  a  gambler.  You  know  what  you  have 
escaped  now.  Do  your  blighted  hopes  look 
so  terrible  by  the  Ught  of  this  revelation  9 
Don't  you  rather  congratulate  yourself 
on  having  been  saved  from  pledging  your 
honour  to  Graf  Rolandseck's  daughter  1 " 

Trevelyan  drew  a  long  breath.  He  had 
not  a  single  word  to  say,  the  statement 
had  stunned  him. 

Here  was  a  reason  indeed!  Even  in 
his  present  excited  state  he  could  not  deny 
that  for  a  moment  The  name  he  bore 
was  not  a  distinguished  one,  but;  it  had 
been  unsullied  through  many  generations, 
and  it  dawned  upon  him  in  this  moment 
how  jealous  he  was  of  its  honour. 

A  mad  longing  possessed  him  to  win 
Gabrielle  even  in  spite  of  this,  but  it  was 
held  in  check  by  a  chilling  sense  that  he 
owed  it  to  himself  and  to  those  of  his 
name  to  look  this  wretched  fact  steadily  in 
the  face  before  pressing  his  suit  farther. 
The  sister's  words  had  impressed  him, 
a  miserable  conviction  was  stealing  over 
him  that  even  blighted  hopes  were  not 
the  worst  evil  that  could  befall  man. 

**  Gktbrielle  acted  kindly,  not  cruelly,  you 
see,"  said  the  sister  softly. 

"  Perhaps  she  did — Heaven  only  knows  1 
But  don't  imagine  that  what  you  have  told 
me  lowers  her  one  bit  in  my  estimation, 
poor  girl!  The  circumstance  that  you 
have  confided  to  me  is  a  very  serious  one, 
and  we  are  all  the  slaves  of  circumstances, 
even  when  we  believe  that  we  have  risen 
into  another  and  a  higher  world  through 


loTe.  This  fact  has  flung  me  from  heayen 
to  earth  rather  ronghly,  but  I  love 
Gabrielle  still,  and  shall  lore  her  always, 
however  this  miserable  knowledge  may 
affect  my  actions." 

"That  is  no  concern  of  mine,  nor  of 
hers  either  now.  My  end  is  accomplished, 
I  have  reconciled  you  to  your  fate  by  open- 
ing your  eyes  to  the  truth.  We  have  no 
more  to  say  to  each  other,  you  and  L 
(xood-bye,  and  Heaven  bless  you  I." 

Trevelyan  would  have  replied,  but  she 
turned  and  left  him  before  he  could  do  so. 
He  was  not  very  sorry ;  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  could  have  said. 

Frau  Sommerrock's  window  blew  to 
sofdy ;  the  hand  that  had  held  it  open  was 
withdrawn. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

All  that  night  Trevelyan  was  racked 
with  tortures  of  doubt  and  indecision.  He 
believed  that  he  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  woman  he  loved  to  con- 
sent to  become  his  wife  if  he  chose  to 
press  his  suit,  but  the  question  that 
troubled  him  was  how  fiur  he  would  be 
acting  wisely  to  press  It^  under  the  circum- 
stances. Giftbrielle  was  very  dear  to  him, 
but  honour  was  very  dear  to  him,  too,  and 
whatever  threatened  to  dim  the  lustre  of 
that,  it  seemed  to  him,  could  not  be  really 
desirabie,  longed  he  for  it  never  so  wildly. 
Trevelyan  was  a  true -bom  American; 
caution  and  keenness  were  part  of  his 
very  nature,  though  that  nature  was 
capable  of  noble  disinterestedness  and 
enthusiasm  on  occasioa  He  brought  all 
his  sense  to  bear  upon  the  difficult  matter 
that  he  had  to  settie  at  once  and  for  ever. 

It  ended  in  his  gaining  what  he  believed 
to  be  a  most  praiseworthy  victory  over  him- 
self. Before  going  down  to  breakfast,  he 
looked  round  his  room,  and  collected  his 
things  together  one  by  one  with  a  dismal 
determination  to  lose  no  time  in  leaving 
the  place  and  its  associations  behind  him 
for  ever.  He  dared  not  trust  himself  here 
any  longer.  He  told  Frau  Sommerrock  his 
intention  at  breakfast,  and  received  her 
loud  lamentations  with  a  calmness  that 
wounded  her  considerably. 

As  he  was  going  to  his  room  later  he 
was  startled  by  a  sound  from  Onlfin 
Bolandseck^s  sitting-room.     What  was  it) 

A  hand  being  swept  softly  and  linger- 
ingly  over  the  keys  of  a  zither,  two  or 
three  chords  of  an  air  he  knew  weU. 
Then  sudden  silence. 

Every  vestige  of  colour  forsook  his  face. 


All  the  strength  of  his  fine  resolutions 
melted  away.  He  was  fkisdnated  to  the 
spot)  he  coidd  not  move. 

In  a  single  instant  a  dozen  memories 
and  considerations  rushed  into  his  mind. 
Her  face  came  before  him  as  he  had  seen 
it  that  first  time  in  the  carriage,  with  the 
strange  sadness  shadowing  its  beauty. 
Her  character  came  before  him  in  all  the 
proud  nobility  that  prompted  her  to 
sacrifice  every  chance  of  future  happiness 
because  of  her  father's  sin.  Her  lonriy, 
unprotected  youth  came  before  him,  and 
— mingled  with  aJl,  rising  above  all — her 
love  for  himsel£ 

Had  he  been  mad  that  he  had  dreamed  of 
letting  anything  in  the  wide  world  keep  him 
from  her t  Looked  atbythelightof  her  noble 
self,  what  were  the  obstacles  that  stood  in 
ids  path  but  mean,  selfish  considerations. 
Did  he  not  know  that  he  possessed  the 
priceless  treasure  of  her  love,  and  was  she 
not  very  unhappy,  very  helpless  ?  Was 
Greorge  Trevelyan  the  man  to  forsake  the 
woman  he  loved  in  such  an  hour  ? 

He  did  not  wait  to  knock  at  the  door,  or 
to  do  anything  else  respectful  and  proper. 
He  walked  straight  in,  and  was  rewarded 
by  seeing  Gabrielle's  own  eyes  fixed  sadly 
on  her  silent  zither. 

As  she  looked  up,  a  sudden  wave  of 
scarlet  swept  over  her  face,  making  even 
her  forehead  pink,  and  new  life  flashed 
into  her  wan  eya 

"Gabrielle,  Gabrielle,  you  are  here, 
thank  Heaven  I  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
that  all  that  is  no  excuse  for  breaking 
my  heart  You  are  dearer  to  me  than 
ever  you  were,  now  that  I  know  all. 
Promise  me  that  you  will  make  my  life 
blissful  with  your  presence,  and  I  will 
swear  to  charm  all  your  own  troubles 
away.  They  are  things  of  the  past 
already,  my  love.  We  will  take  your 
mother  with  us  to  my  country,  and  you 
wiU  learn  to  love  it,  as  my  people  will  love 
you.  You  will  only  be  my  wife  there, 
Gabrielle;  there  will  be  no  shadow  on 
Mrs.  Trevelyan's  name  I " 

He  had  taken  her  in  his  arms. 

The  proud  heart  that  had  been  frozen 
so  long  was  melted  at  last,  and  hot  tears 
were  falling  like  rain  upon  his  breast 

"  I  ought  to  send  you  away  even  now 
for  your  own  sake,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  but  I 
cannot,  I  cannot  I  was  in  Frau  Sommer- 
rock's room  when  you  spoke  to  the  sister 
in  the  garden,  and  heard  all;  it  was  I  who 
told  her  to  tell  you.  Are  you  surprised 
that  I  am  here  ?    I  could  not  stay  away 
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when  my  mother  wis  eo  ill,  bat  I  did  not 
mean  to  see  you  again.  I  persuaded  my 
annt  to  lend  me  a  cloak,  and  a  long  thick 
veil  of  one  of  the  QonSi  to  travel  in,  so  the 
people  her^,  who  have  never  caught  sight 
of  me  since,  put  me  down  for  a  sister  from 
the  convent.  What  I  have  suffered  since 
I  returned  1  I  thought  I  had  quite  made 
up  my  mind  to  our  separation  before.  It  is 
very  wicked  and  selfish  of  me  to  dbg  to 
you  because  I  love  you  so,  but  I  have  been 
trying  to  face  life  without  you,  and  it  was 
terrible,  terrible  1  You  sacrifice  very,  very 
much  in  making  me  your  wife,  but  my 
love  shall  make  it  all  up  to  you.  It 
shall,  indeed  1 " 

— ■ r  I    I  M_  _■ _--r    ■^IMIBWBBB  I  ■-■■■ 

••WILLING." 

Thv  wind  wiuli  eftdly  from  the  dwtant  mas, 
.  The  wind  sobe  lowly  through  the  leafless  trees. 
Their  voice,  the  only  sound  that  stirs  the  gloom, 
That  shadow-like  han^  o*er  the  silent  room  ; 
And  in  my  soUtude  I  sit  and  muse, 
How  aU  would  change  for  me,  so  I  oould  choose 
One  hand  to  turn  the  lock,  one  voice  to  cheer, 
One  step  to  measure  music  for  my  ear ! 

Dear,  the  great  chair  stands  empty  by  the  hearth, 
The  blaze  you  love  leaps  up  in  nckle  mirth. 
How  the  dark  curls  would  show  against  the  red. 
If  'gainst  yon  cushion  leant  the  proud  young 

head ; 
How  the  blae  eyei  would   'neath   their  lashes 

shine. 
And  the  rare  smile  flash  out  to  answer  mine, 
If  the  strong  yearning  could  but  prove  its  might, 
And  bring  you  to  me  for  an  hour  to-night. 

I  have  so  much  to  ask,  so  mudi  to  say. 

I  tire  of  dreaming  night  and  haunted  day; 

Tis  not  so  very  much  to  ask  of  Fate. 

I  know  her  bonds  are  strong,  her  law  is  great ; 

J  make  no  struggle  'gainst  her  stem  decree. 

I  ask  one  hour,  no  more,  for  you  and  me ; 

The  whole  world  narrows  to  one  passionate  wish. 

A  pool  makes  ocean  for  one  little  fish. 

I  push  aside  the  curtain ;  in  the  skies. 
Pale,  'mid  the  driving  (douda  the  pale  moon  lies. 
Steadfast,  or  shining  lone  in  gleamy  space. 
Or  when  the  blackness  sweeps  across  her  face ; 
So,  amid  hope,  care,  trouble,  joy,  or  pain, 
Unshaken  monarch  of  my  life  you  reign. 
Does  the  deep  longing  make  its  power  known  ? 
The  centred  will  call  to  you :    **  Gome,  mine 
own?" 


A  KAFFIR  TOAD. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  II. 

WiSDEN  lent  his  gaest  a  mounted  Hot- 
tentot, under  whose  direction  he  rode 
straight  across  the  veldt  to  New  Rush, 
with  the  purpose  of  examining  Sinclair 
before  visiting  Pniel.  The  moon  rose 
early,  the  horses  were  good,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  they  brought  him  into 
cazpp.  The  first  passer-by  directed  him  to 
Skinner's  tent,  a  fabric  of  three  rooms, 
surrounded  by  canvas  dependencies,  stable, 
cookhouse,  servants'  quarters,  store-room. 


Buig  was  entertaining  friends,  as  usual, 
thoughhis  blacks  had  but  just  begun  to  wash 
the  driving  cart  in  which  he  had  returned 
from  Annandale — for,  travelling  at  leisure, 
he  had  stayed  the  night  at  Pniel.  Sinclair, 
a  big  fat-faced  half-breed,  showed  in  the 
visitor.  Half-a-dozen  men,  flushed  with 
drink  and  excitement,  sat  round  the  table  in 
a  room  lined  with  sreen  baize,  carpeted, 
handsomely  furnished.  Heaps  of  gold  stood 
at  every  man's  elbow :  the  cards  set  out 
before  Skinner  were  piled  with  sovereign& 

"  Are  you  all  on  1  Eh,  who  is  it  T'  to 
Sinclair.  "You're  as  welcome  as  drink, 
Hutchinson.  Take  the  bank  a  moment^ 
Spud." 

As  they  entered  the  comfortable  bedroom 
Skinner  said : 

"  I'm  driving  care  away  with  a  mild  faro 
to-night  for  a  change.  What  is  it  brings 
you  here9  All  well  at  Annandalet  That's 
rig^tl     What  is  it  then  t " 

Hutchinson  told  his  purpose,  which 
Skinner  could  not  assist  in  any  way.  He 
called  Sinclair,  who  had  never  heard  of 
Stump.  Oh,  the  Kaffir  he  talked  to  at 
Annandale  damf  Never  knew  his  name 
till  now,  though  they  had  been  acquainted 
ever  since  Sinclair  arrived  on  the  fields. 
For  the  rest»  he  had  nothing  to  telL  Each 
went  his  way  after  that  gossip. 

The  "hotels"  of  New  Bush  were  not 
abodes  of  peace  at  that  time,  but  Hutchin- 
son was  weak,  and  worried,  and*  tired. 
He  turned  out  at  dawn,  and  rode  to  PnieL 
If  Stump  had  walked  thither  at  a  com- 
fortable rate  he  had  probably  arrived  about 
nightfall  of  the  day  before,  and  though  he 
had  left  the  place,  people  who  saw  him 
would  still  have  a  clear  recollection  of 
the  toothless  Kaffir.  But  if  Stump  had 
travelled  at  full  speed,  he  might  have  left 
Pniel  fifty  miles  behind.  Hutchinson 
reached  Jardine's  at  evening.  In  the  bar  sat 
an  acquaintance,  Mr.  Bean,  late  trooper  in 
his  own  regiment,  now  an  inspector  of  the 
Frontier  Police.  Most  fortunate  it  was. 
Mr.  Bean  would  understand  the  situation, 
and  would  follow  instructiopis.  Forthwith, 
taking  him  apart,  Hutchinson  consulted 
the  inspector. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bean,  "  I  think  I 
may  say  your  business  is  setUed,  and  so  is 
Meinheer  Stump's.  Unless  Fm  greatly 
mistook,  you'll  find  the  man  you're  looking 
for  in  the  police  hospital,  if  he's  not  yet 
been  taken  to  the  dead-house.  We'll  see, 
sir,  if  you  like." 

Going  along  Bean  told  what  he  knew.  At 
early  dawn  on  the  day  previous,  "old  Davy," 
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the  keeper  of  a  small  canteen  at  the  Drift — 
the  ford — ^brought  word  to  the  station  that 
a  wounded  Kaffir  laj  oatside  his  door. 
He  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  the 
doctor  pronoonced  him  dead  drank  and 
mortally  hurt 

They  crossed  the  river,  and  Bean  pointed 
out  a  miserable  shed  of  canvaSi  some  twenty 
feet  from  the  path, 

"  That's  the  place,"  said  he. 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  old  Davy  t " 

«Whyi  I  should  say  ayerage,  for  his 
sort  One  don't  look  for  much  virtue  in  a 
canteen-keeper.  Davy's  not  a  chap  you'd 
charge  with  murder,  unless  you'd  some- 
thing to  go  on.  But  in  a  general  way  his 
sort's  a  bad'un.  If  you're  going  to  ask 
him  questions,  I'd  wait  till  the  morning  if 
I  was  yoa" 

They  reached  the  police  hospital  The 
face  of  the  wounded  man  was  so  swathed 
with  bandages  and  sticking-plaister  that 
Hutchinson  would  have  scarcely  recognised 
it  But  his  ill-formed  jaw  was  not  to  be 
mistaken,  and  a  9trained  withdrawal  of  the 
U^  showed  it  to  the  fullest  Stump  had 
lam  insensible  for  thirty-six  hours  or  more. 
Hutchinson  waited  on  the  doctor. 

"I  say  frankly,"  replied  that  pleasant 
gentleman,  "  that  I  can  form  no  opinion. 
H  the  patient  were  white,  he  would 
be  in  hiis  grave  by  this  time,  but  I've 
not  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to 
diagnose  a  Kaffir.  Experience  as  yet  has 
only  proved  my  ignoranca  Your  boy's 
skidl  is  fractured,  and  he  has  two  or  three 
killing  wounds  besides;  but  I  should  be 
not  at  aU  surprised  if  he  got  over  it" 

"How  long  will  it  be  before  he 
recovers  1 " 

"  Mind  you,  it's  a  hundred  to  one  he'll 
die,  but  if  he  doesn't — then  I  have  no  idea 
what  will  happen." 

Hutchinson  returned  with  the  inspector 
to  PnieL  He  asked  what  clothes  Stump 
wore,  and  whether  anything  had  been 
found  about  him. 

"  Oh,  didn't  I  tell  you,  sir  9  He  hadn't 
a  nigon  his  body." 

"Then  of  course  he  had  been  robbed." 

"Well,  we  didn't  know  he  was  any 
body's  boy,  so  the  nakedness  was  not  par- 
ticularly noticed.  It  would  be  a  strange 
thing  in  this  camp,  if  a  man  lay  senseless 
for  an  hour  at  night,  and  was  not  robbed." 

Next  day  Hutchinson  visited  the  canteea 
As  I  have  said,  it  was  a  rag  of  canvas 
stretched  on  boughs.  Behind  the  board 
on  tressels  which  crossed  its  width,  the 
sleeping  gear  of  Mr.  Davy  lay  hideously 


conspicuous.  A  blear-eyed,  towsled  gjant 
was  he,  cunning  and  brutal,  but  he  did  not 
look  a  murderer. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  you  know 
about  that  Kaffir.    He  is  my  boy." 

Mr.  Davy  had  told  all  he  knew  to  the 
police.  He  mixed  a  drink  for  the  enquirer, 
anothw  for  himself,  and  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  money. 

"  Here's  a  half-sovereign,"  said  Hutchin- 
son. "  You  may  work  out  the  change  if 
you  like — on  oath " 

"  This  is  a  lonely  place,  mate,  after  dark, 
though  it's  'twixt  the  two  camps.  I  don't 
know  nothin'  as  would  harm  anybody,  an' 
I  can't  Ue.    What  is  it  you  want  1 " 

«  Had  you  seen  that  Kaffir  before  9 " 

"  Yes,  I  had.  He  came  here  to  ask  a 
drink  in  the  afternoon " 

"  In  the  afternoon  ?    At  what  hour  1 " 

"  As  near  three  o'clock  as  might  be,  for 
I'd  just  tumbled  out  of  a  snooze  which  I 
take  arter  dinner.  He  asks  a  drink,  I  say, 
an'  he  cuts  away  smart  when  I  asks  him 
what  he  means  by  showing  his  nose  inside 
a  'spectable  canteen.  Bu^"  he  continued, 
"  the  nigger  got  his  drink  at  some  black- 
guard hole,  an'  more'n  one  or  two;  for 
when  I  see  him  again,  just  at  dark,  he 
was  in  deep  water,  as  they  say." 

"  And  that's  all  t    On  vour  oath  f  "^ 

"  Have  ye  another  of  them  little  things, 
matel" 

"  Yes,  if  you  earn  it ! " 

"  Well,  what  I  say  can't  do  no  one  any 
harm  unless  they  deserve  it  When  that 
Kaffir  was  banging  round  at  nightfall,  a 
man  came  to  him,  a  coloured  man — I  can't 
say  more'n  that,  I  swear.  An'  they  crossed 
the  drift  to  Pniel.    There,  I've  done." 

"  You  wouldn't  know  the  coloured  man 
again)" 

"No,  mate;  I  tell  you  fair  I  would 
not" 

Hutchinson  paid  the  sovereign,  and  went 
to  enquire  about  Stump.  Not  the  least 
change  was  reported.  For  three  da^s  he 
employed  himself  and  Bean  in  seekmg  a 
clue  to  his  boy's  movements,  but  none 
turned  up.  Out  of  patience,  and  satisfied 
now  that  Stump  was  a  thief,  Hutchinson 
thought  of.  leaving  him  where  he  was. 
Bean  and  the  doctor  counselled  him  in 
a  friendly  way  to  deposit  a  sum  for 
expenses  and  for  the  buiial  At  this 
suggestion  he  rebelled. 

"If  I  have  to  pay  for  the  fellow,  I'd 
rather  have  him  under  my  own  eye.  Can 
he  travel,  doctor  t " 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  can't    We  want 
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hisbed  badly.  Yonll  take  him  in  a  waggon, 
of  coarse  t " 

So  one  day  Hatchinaon  carried  off  the 
interesting  patient,  a  senseless  bag  of 
bones.  In  the  Bervants'qnarters  at  Annan- 
dale,  a  group  of  huts  not  too  near  the 
main  buildiDg,  a  pensioned  old  Hottentot 
was  very  glad  to  take  charge  of  Stomp, 
and  she  confidently  promisiBd  to  bring 
him  round.  Then  Hutchinson  sought 
Mr.  Wisden,  who  did  not  object  in  the 
least.  A  Kaffir  more  or  less,  sick  or  well, 
made  no  difference. 

Stump's  adventure  was  not  yery  inter- 
esting, when  all  belieyed  that  he  had  met 
with  his  deserts ;  but  the  problem  of  his 
arrival  at  Pniel  within  nine  hours  of 
leaving  Annandale,  challenged  the  wit  of 
the  supper-party.  It  was  a  lonely  road  to 
travel,  and,  besides,  what  fanner,  digger, 
or  trader  would  give  a  seat  to  a  bbck  1 

*'  One  of  my  neighbours  has  lost  a  horse, 
I  expect,"  said  Wisden;  *' that's  what  it 
comes  to." 

"  And  a  near  neighbour,  too,"  Hutchin- 
son added. 

The  next  night,  when  they  sat  in  the 
study,  in  which  Qrace  alone  was  allowed  to 
take  a  chair,  she  said : 

"This  matter  interests  me  so  much, 
father,  that  I  have  sent  all  round  to  enquire. 
No  one  in  the  neighbourhood  has  lost  a 
horse." 

"  Then  Stump  flew,  that's  all !  When 
he  recovers,  hell  tell  us  the  trick,  perhans," 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Grace  askea : 

"By-the-bye,  father,  hais  Sinclair  sent 
back  Cherry  Bipe  1 " 

*'  One  of  Jardine's  people  brought  her  in 
yesterday." 

Hutchinson  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
thought 

"JDid  Sinclair  go  on  horseback,  tiien  f " 

*'  Skinner  had  left  his  cart  at  Pniel,  and 
they  rode  here.  His  boy's  horse  fell  lame, 
and  I  lent  him  Cherry  Ripe  to  return." 

''May  I  ask,  sir,  whether  you  saw 
Sinclair's  horse,  or  whether  you  took  his 
word  for  its  lameness  f " 

"  I  didn't  see  it  Egad  I  this  suggests 
a  commoner  trick  than  flying !  Tour  boy 
has  adiamond — Sinclair  borrows  a  horse, 
takes  him  to  Pniel,  and  then  robs  him  1 
It's  as  plain^as  could  be." 

"  You  f  oiget,  sir,  that  Bang  Skinner  was 
there.  Did  Sinclair  start,  leading  his  own 
horse  t " 

''Yes;  I  see  the  difficulty.  He  pre- 
tended to  leave  his  own  horse  somewhere, 
I  expect" 


"Sinclair  didn't  leave  him  anywhere 
along  the  road,"  said  Grace  quietly. 

"You  have  sent  to  enquired"  asked 
Wisden,  rather  astonished.  "Well,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  fellow 
deceived  his  master  somehow." 

"  And  he  was  not  long  in  working  the 
trick  either,"  Hutchinson  said.  "  It's  clear, 
if  you  reckon  the  time,  that  Stump  must 
have  travelled  very  quick.  That  Skinner 
should  not  have  observed  him  on  that 
veldt,  which  is  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  nor 
noticed  that  his  lame  horse  had  been  hard 
ridden,  seems  strange." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  look! 
Upon  m^  honour,  Hutchinson,  I  would  not 
have  bebeved  that  one  of  your  name  could 
hint  such  a  charge." 

"I  hint  nothmg,  sir,  but  I  mean  to 
enquire." 

"  As  deep  as  you  please ;  but  don't  insult 
my  friends  witii  your  jealous  fancies  I 
There,  my  boy,  sit  down;  I  can  make 
allowance,  but  you  must  do  the  same." 

Hutchinson  sat  down,  and  talked  for  a 
few  moments  constrainedly ;  then  he  said 
good-night  An  hour  later,  just  before  the 
bolts  were  drawn,  he  dropped  his  pack  of 
clothes  from  the  bedroom  window.  In  that 
large  household  it  was  easv  to  slip  through 
the  front  door  unperceiveo.  When  all  had 
gone  to  their  rooms,  Hutchinson  spread  his 
rug  on  the  stoop  and  lay  down. 

Sleep  would  not  have  come  to  him  that 
night  though  he  had  lain  on  rose-leaves 
without  a  crumpled  petal  in  a  yard  of 
thickness.  Since  Skinner  was  chosen,  he 
would  go,  never  to  return.  But  to  him, 
feverish  and  distracted,  came  a  vision  white 
in  the  moonbeams,  beautiful  as  love. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Hutchinson,"  Grace  pleaded, 
"I  beg  you  to  come  in.  We  don't 
allow  even  a  Kaffir  to  sleep  here  beneath 
the  level  of  the  dams.  You  are  ill  1  Ptay, 
pray  return  to  your  room" 

"  There  is  nothing  I  could  have  refused 
you  an  hour  ago.  Miss  Wisden.  If  this 
spot  is  dangerous,  I  beg  you  not  to  stay." 

"  Then  I  will  fetch  father.  Please  listen 
to  ma" 

Hutchinson  felt  that  his  host's  arrival 
would  make  the  situation  ridiculous.  He 
had  been  sitting  on  the  rug,  but  now  he 
got  up,  and  instantly  became  aware  of 
racking  pains,  of  phantasma  in  his  sight,  and 
singular  indecision  in  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
Grace  saw  him  falter  and  caught  his  arm. 

"  You  have  taken  the  fever,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son 1  Oh,  how  dreadful  I  Can  you  walk 
in  f    Lean  on  me  I " 
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^'I  €aa  walk,  bat  not  indoon,"  he 
answered  with  Uie  vehemence  of  heated 
blood.  "I  would  die  in  the  veldt  sooner  1 
I'm  honest,  Miss  Wisden,  and  it  was  not 

Cloosy  made  me  speak     God  bless  you  I 
t  me  go  ! " 

''I  know  it  was  not  jealousy.  When 
father  thinks  the  matter  out  he  will  own 
there  is  canse  for  suspicioa  Don't  sive 
him  more  pain.    Oh,  please  come  in  i 

"  Do  you  suspect  Skinner  t  Then  you 
do  not  love  him  1 " 

"  I  do  noty  and  I  never  shalL" 

"Love  me,  Grace!  Try  I  Promise 
that»  or  I  would  rather  die  here  than: 
live." 

"  How  can  I,  Mr.  Hutchinson  1  It  is 
ungenerous  to  ask  when  you  are  in  this 
state." 

'*!  will  go  in  and  get  welL  If  you  are 
free You  love  no  one  t " 

"No  one  in  the  world — like  that" 

"  Then  I  will  win  your  love.  Now  I  obey 
you." 

As  Grace  cautiously  fitted  the  bars  of 
the  door,  she  watched  his  feeble  pro- 
gress through  the  dusky  room.  Presently 
Mr.  Wisden  came,  with  those  simple 
medicines  that  alleviate  the  common 
fever.  But,  on  returning  at  dawn,  he 
found  this  was  another  kind.  To  the 
hot  and  eager  fit  had  succeeded  terrible 
depression,  and  the  pain  of  his  limbs  was 
such  that  Hutchinson  could  not  repress  his 
groaning. 

"  I  am  afraid  yours  is  rheumatic  fever," 
Wisden  said  compassionately. 

"  Give  me  something  that  will  kill,"  he 
answered.  "In  the  other  world  a  man 
cannot  suffer  worse  than  this." 

"  Cheer  up,  my  boy  1  I've  known  lots 
of  fellows  who  worried  through  a  bout 
ofitu" 

"  They  had  something  to  live  for,  then. 
Fve  had  misery  enougn,  and  there's  only 
misery  before  mei" 

When  Wisden  made  his  report  down- 
stairs, the  girls  all  cried  over  their  work. 
They  picked  wool  for  a  bed,  but  when  it 
was  finished,  Hutchinson  refused  to  ex- 
change his  hard  mattress.  The  doctor 
came,  but  he  would  take  no  medicine.  To 
treat  a  man  in  that  state  forcibly  would 
be  to  kill  him  with  sheer  pain.  Wisden 
aigued  and  adjured,  the  girls  pleaded  and 
wept — to  no  purpose.  In  that  mood  and 
that  agony  Hutchinson  wanted  to  die,  as 
a  relief  from  present  sufferings  uncheered 
by  hopes  for  the  future;  and  he  was 
likely  to  have  his  wisL 


At  evening  Grace  came  to  her  father. 
She  said : 

"  If  I  ask  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  be  patient 
he  will  submit." 

"  Then  go  at  once." 

"If  he  recovers  he  will  expect  me  to 
marry  him." 

"  That's  absurd !  However,  save  the 
boy's  life,  and  refer  him  to  ma" 

"I  will  not  do  that,  father — whatever  I 
do,  not  that ;  but  I  will  beg  Mr.  Hutchinson 
to  be  patient." 

"  Manage  it  your  own  way,  dear.  Why 
is  the  lad  so  unlucky  %  He's  worth  twenty 
Skinners,  after  alL" 

So  Grace  appealed,  and  even  in  that 
agony  the  sick  man's  brow  cleared  at  her 
words*  Then  she  had  Stump  removed  to 
the  house,  and  nursed  him  carefully.  The 
Hopetown  doctor  examined  hun  and 
renorted 

"  Why  is  that  Kaffir  like  a  toad,  Miss 
Grace  t "  he  began,  entering  the  room. 

"  Is  he  like  a  toad !  Tm  sure  I  don't 
know  why." 

"  Because  he's  awfully  ugly,  and  he  bears 
a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.  Look  at 
that  1 "  The  doctor  displayed  a  fine  macle 
diamond.  "It  was  jammed  between  his 
broken  teeth  at  the  back.  I'll  bring  my 
tools  to-morrow  for  an  operation,  and  he'U 
tell  us  all  that  has  happened  in  a  day  or 
two." 

Mora  experienced  and  moro  attentive 
than  his  confrere  of  Elipdrift,  the  doctor 
fulfilled  his  prediction.  When  Grace  had 
laboriously  transcribed  the  wandering 
narrative,  she  went  to  seek  her  eldest 
brother,  and  found  him  chatting  with 
Skinner,  who  had  lust  arrived. 

"Will  you  read  that.  Jack,"  she  said, 
"  whilst  we  take  a  stroll  in  the  garden ) " 

Jack  received  the  paper  wondering,  and 
Skinner,  wondering,  led  Grace  out 

"  What  I  have  given  my  brother,"  she 
began,  "is  Stump's  declaration.  He  says 
that  he  told  your  groom  how  he  had  found 
a  diamond  which  he  was  taking  to  lus 
master.  Sinclair  assured  him  &at  Mr. 
Hutchinson  had  gone  to  New  Rush,  and 
offered  him  a  mount  as  far  as  PnieL  Allow 
me  to  finish  !  At  the  first  outspan  Stump 
came  up  with  you,  and  you,  &&.  Skinner, 
asked  to  look  at  lus  diamond.  But  you  told 
Mr.  Hutchinson  you  had  never  seen  his 
boy,  and  Sinclair  said  he  had  left  him  at 
the  dam." 

"I  can't  believe  that  you  take  this 
drunken  Kaffir's  word  beforo  mine." 

"  I  do,  Mr.  Skinner,  and  everybody  will. 
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For  he  does  not  know  your  name  now,  he 
never  saw  you  before  that  day,  bat  he  will 
identify  you  when  the  time  comes  as 
Sinclair's  master  who  rode  with  him  from 
Annandale." 

^'  And  yon  charge  me  with  waylaying 
this  brute  1 " 

**  He  does  not  accuse  you  of  that.  But 
he  accuses  Sinclair,  and  my  father  will 
issue  a  warrant  and  execute  it  within  ten 
minutes." 

"  I  swear  to  you,  Miss  Wisden,  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  Sinclair's  villainy  till  next 
day.  The  rest  I  confess,  and  it  makes  no 
matter;  I  wanted  money,  and  I  hoped 
Stump  would  sell  the  diamond  cheap. 
Mr.  Wisden  had  made  me  a  loan,  for  a 
speculation  as  be  understood.  It's  all 
lost,  and  my  business  now  was  to  borrow 
more.  The  game  is  up  1  It's  useless  now, 
Orace,  to  say  that  I  loved " 

*' Quite  useless.  What  shall  you  do 
nowl" 

'<  I  can't  go  back  to  the  fields,"  he 
answered  sullenly^  "  with  this  charge  over 
me.     I  shall  run  to  the  Free  Stata" 

*'  Are  your  claims  clear  f  " 

*'Yes,  except  some  business  debts  and 
your  father's  loan." 

*'  Will  you  transfer  them  to  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son for  five  hundred  pounds  down  1 " 

"  Yea" 

"Then  wait  in  the  arbour  for  ten 
minutes." 

Jack  was  approaching,  very  grava  Orace 
met  and  turned  him,  whilst  she  fetched 
writing  materials. 

"Now,  Mr.  Skinner,  here  is  a  cheque 
for  five  hundred  pounds,  and  my  brother 
will  witness  the  transfer." 

He  wrote  it  and  annexed  the  licences. 

"  It's  a  good  day  for  Hutchinson,"  he 
said  viciously.  "  A  man  might  spare  the 
price  of  a  wedding>ring  out  of  that  pile. 
Oood-bye,  Jack  1  Keep  clear  of  the 
cards." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Bang  rode  o%  not 
gaily,  but  not  uncheerfully,  to  try  his 
fortune  in  other  scenes. 

Mr.  Wisden  does  not  know  the  truth  to 
this  day,  and  Hutchinson  did  not  know  it 
till  long  afterwards.  They  understood  that 
Skinner,  in  remorse,  broken  with  debts 
and  embarrassments,  made  over  his  claims. 
Mr.  Wisden  readily  advanced  what  was 
needful  to  free  them  of  lawful  encumbrance, 
for  it  was  gambling  that  swamped  the  first 
owner. 

In  twelve  months'  time  Hutchinson 
married,  and,  final  proof  that  his  vein  of 


ill-luck  had  passed  away,  he  realised  his 
claims  in  time,  and  bought  a  farm  near 
Annandale.  De  Buyter  received  his  made, 
but  he  is  not  to  be  persuaded  that  Hutchin- 
son's fortune  is  not  due,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  to  his  temporary  possession  of  that 
talisman.  Stump  is  fat  and  very  much 
married.  The  last  news  of  Skinner  reported 
him  to  be  winning  and  losing  fortunes 
daily  at  Pilgrim's  Best,  on  the  gold-fields. 


DOCTOBS  AND  THEIB  PATIENTS. 


It  has  often  struck  me  that  a  very 
curious  book  might  be  written  by  any 
member  6f  the  medical  profession  in  the 
habit  of  noting  down  whatever,  either  in 
the  course  of  his  own  practice  or  in  that 
of  his  colleagues,  may  have  appeared  to  him 
worthy  of  remembrance.  Mr.  Jeaffreson's 
work  on  the  subject  of  doctors  is  excellent 
as  far  as  it  goes,  rich  in  anecdote  and  of 
sufficiently  varied  interest  to  take  its  place 
among  the  most  attractive  compilations  of 
its  kind ;  there  still  remains,  however, 
much  to  be  gleaned,  especially  as  regards 
foreign  practitioners,  from  the  mnumerable 
collections  of  "  ana "  within  the  reach  of 
the  miscellaneous  reader,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  following  selections  from  different 
sources,  mostly  iUustrating  the  humorous 
side  of  the  question,  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able, as  being  less  generally  known. 

The  Abb^  Brueys,  author  of  the  comedy 
Le  Grondeur,  who  had  been  for  some 
years  afflicted  with  ophthalmia,  was  asked 
one  day  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  how  his 
eyes  were.  "Sire,"  he  replied,  "my 
nephew,  the  sui^geon,  assures  me  that  I  see 
consideraUy  better  tJiian  I  did." 

Among  the  celebrated  Falconet's  occar 
sional  patients  was  a  lady  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  health,  but  as  confirmed  a 
"malade  imaginaire"  as  Moli^re's  Argan 
himself.  Annoyed  at  being  continually 
summoned  to  listen  to  her  frivolous  com- 
plaints, "  Madame,"  he  said,  "  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
you.  By  your  own  confession,  you  eat 
well  and  sleep  well ;  so  that,  if  you  insist 
on  my  prescribing  for  you,  all  I  can 
possibly  do  is  to  give  you  something  that 
will  make  you  really  iU,  in  which  case  I 
promise  that  henceforward  you  will  neither 
be  able  to  do  one  or  the  other."  Whether 
this  suggestion  brought  madame  to  her 
senses  or  not  is  not  recorded,  but  she  never 
called  Falconet  in  again. 
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His  colleagae,  Maloain,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  justly  esteemed  practitioners  of 
his  daj,  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  his 
habits,  and,  when  consulted  by  a  patient, 
only  consented  to  attend  to  his  case  on 
condition  that  his  directions  should  be 
blindly  followed,  and  no  questions  asked. 
He  was,  moreover,  so  sensitive  with  regard 
to  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  that  the 
slightest  depreciatory  allusion  to  it  even 
from  his  best  friends  made  him  their  enemy 
for  life.  One  of  these,  who  had  offended 
him  in  this  particular,  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  on  the  tidings  coming  to 
Malouin's  ears,  he  immediately  repaired 
to  the  sick  man's  house,  and  told 
him  that  he  would  cure  him,  because 
it  was  his  duty  to  do  so ;  but  that,  the 
malady  once  vanquished,  he  would  never 
cross  his  threshold  again ;  and  he  kept  his 
word.  He  was  visited  one  day  by  a 
stranger,  who  asked  if  he  did  not  recognise 
him,  and  on  the  physician's  replying  in  the 
negative,  ''Do  you  not  remember,"  he  said, 
"  enjoining  me  four  years  ago  to  follow  a 
spedal  treatment  indicated  by  you  1  Well, 
I  have  done  so  conscientiously,  and  it  has 
cured  me  at  last"  Malouin  surveyed  the 
speaker  admiringly.  "You  have  done 
that!"  he  exclaimed.  *' Allow  me  to 
embrace  the  only  man  I  ever  met  with  who 
was  worthy  of  being  ilL" 

His  eminence,  the  notorious  Cardinal 
Dubois,  when  suffering  from  the  compli- 
cated malady  which  ultimately  caused  his 
death,  sent  for  Boudon,  the  surgeon-in- 
chief  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  and,  after  explain- 
ing his  symptoms,  gave. him  haughtily  to 
understand  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
being  treated  like  the  poor  wretches 
in  the  hospital  "  Monseigneur,"  gravely 
11  answered  Boudon,  "you  seem  to  forget 
that,  in  my  professional  capacity,  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  wretches  you  speak  of 
18  an  eminence  to  me." 

Frederick  the  Great,  while  discussing 
with  two  of  his  favourite  officers  the 
chances  of  success  or  failure  at  the 
approaching  battle  of  Bosbach,  remarked 
that  if  he  lost  it  he  should  have  no  re- 
source left  but  to  retire  to  Venice,  and 
gain  his  living  by  practising  as  a  physician. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  my  plan,  generall" 
he  asked  one  of  them  "  Sire,"  umiliarly 
responded  the  personage  addressed,  "  I 
think  it  a  very  good  one,  for  you  will  never 
be  easy  without  killing  somebody."  On 
another  occasion,  turning  to  the  Court 
Esculapius,  "Tell  me  frankly,  doctor," 
said  the  king,  "how  many  men  in  the 
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course  of  your  life  have  you  sent  into  the 
other  world P  "About  three  hundred 
thousand  less  than  your  majesty,"  was  the 
reply, 

A  French  nobleman,  happening  to  fall 
dangerously  ill  in  a  remote  part  of 
Auvergne,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  as 
the  renowned  physician  Bouvard  was  on 
the  point  of  arriving  at  Clermont,  it  might 
be  itdvisable  to  send  for  him.  "On  no 
account,"  he  objected,  "it  would  be  too 
great  a  risk  I  prefer  sending  for  the 
village  apothecary,  for  there  is  just  the 
chance  that  he  may  not  have  the  courage 
to  kill  me."  The  same  Bouvard,  when 
asked  by  a  lady  of  rank  if  she  might  try  a 
certain  newly-invented  remedy  then  in 
fashion,  replied:  "By  all  means,  madame, 
but  make  haste,  and  try  it  before  it  ceases 
to  cure." 

A  celebrated  Paris  surgeon,  one  of  whose 
patients  had  recently  undergone  a  painful 
operation,  was  taken  aside  after  visiting 
the  sufferer  by  a  relative  of  the  latter,  who 
asked  if  there  were  any  chance  of  his 
recovery.  "Not  the  slightest,"  he  answered, 
"  there  never  has  been."  "  Then  why 
torture  him  unnecessarily  1 "  "  My  good 
sir,"  coolly  observed  the  operator,  "it 
would  be  downright  barbarity  to  tell  htm 
the  truth  As  long  as  he  has  strength 
to  hope,  let  him  hope ! " 

"  What  profession  do  you  intend  choos- 
ing)" enquired  Voltaire  of  a  young  man 
who  had  just  been  presented  to  him  "That 
of  physician/'  was  the  answer.  "  In  other 
words,"  said  the  philosopher  of  Forney, 
'*  you  purpose  introducing  drugs  of  which 
you  know  littie,  into  bodies  you  know  still 
less." 

The  first  Napoleon's  great  medical  autho- 
rity, Corvisart^  was  deploring  one  day  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends,  the  prema- 
ture death  of  a  young  colleague  who  had 
already  attained  a  brilliant  reputation.  "  It 
was  certainly  not  for  want  of  proper  care 
and  attention  that  we  lost  him,"  he  said ; 
"for  during  the  last  days  of  his  illness, 
HaI16,  Portal,  and  I  never  left  him  for  an 
instant"  "  That  accounts  for  it,"  pithQy 
remarked  one  of  the  bystanders.  "Ais 
Comeille  says  in  Horace,  "Que  vouliei- 
vous  qu'il  fit  centre  trois  9 " 

A  fashionable  Parisian  doctor,  more 
celebrated  for  his  agreeable  and  witty 
conversation  than  for  medical  skill,  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying  a  visit  every  afternoon 
to  a  dowager  of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain, 
and  retailing  to  her  whatever  news  or  eossip 
he  had  pi<uced  np  in  the  contBe  of  the 
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morning.  ArriviDg  one  day  at  his  UBoal 
hooTi  he  was  informed  that  madame  had 
giyen  strict  orders  that  nobody  should 
be  admitted.  "  Very  possibly,"  he  replied, 
*'  bat  that,  of  coarse,  does  not  concern  me. 
Take  in  my  name,  I  am  certain  she  will  be 
at  home  to  me/^  The  servant  did  as  he 
was  bid,  and  enquired  if  his  mistress  would 
receive  Dr.  X.  "Him  least  of  all,''  was 
her  answer.  "Tell  him  I  am  too  ill  to 
talk." 

Bourdaloue,  when  asked  by  a  physician 
how  he  had  hitherto  contrived  to  keep  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  facalty,  replied,  *\  Bj 
taking  only  one  meal  a  day."  "  Let  this 
be  a  secret  between  you  and  me,  I  en- 
treat you,"  said  the  other,  "  for  if  people 
knew  how  easily  they  could  do  without 
us  we  should  not  have  a  single  patient 
left." 

A  somewhat  similar  anecdote  is  related 
of  the  celebrated  H6quet,  who  invariably 
maintained  that  the  most  valuable  patron 
of  the  medical  fraternity  was  a  rich  man's 
cook.  "Without  his  assistance,"  he  was 
wont  to  say,  "  nature  would  be  too  strong 
for  us," 

Dr.  Yeron,  the  clever  author  of  the 
Bourgeois  de  Paris,  and  ex-manager  of 
the  Opera  in  the  Bue  Le  Peletier,  was  not, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  particularly  fortunate 
as  a  professor  of  the  healing  art  "  I  began 
well,"  he  says,  "  by  curing  a  porter's  wife 
in  my  neighbourhood  of  a  slight  illness, 
and  as  she  happened  to  be  both  grateful 
and  loquacious,  the  news  spread  about  in 
the  quarter,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  had 
no  less  than  three  patients.  One  of  these, 
an  elderly  and  remarkably  stout  lady,  on 
hearing  of  my  supposed  ability,  had  dis- 
missed her  own  doctor,  and  caUed  me  in. 
She  had  a  fancy  for  being  bled,  and  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  I,  and  no  one  else, 
should  perform  the  operation,  assuring  me 
that  she  would  recommend  me  to  all  her 
friends,  and,  consequently,  make  my 
fortune.  Now  I  must  confess  that  when 
the  moment  for  distinguishing  myself 
arrived,  I  felt  horribly  nervous,  and  by  no 
means  confident  in  my  skill  I  had  been 
told  by  an  experienced  colleague  that  the 
first  attempt  at  blood-letting  was  generally 
a  failure,  and  had  a  growing  conviction 
that  I  should  be*  no  exception  to  the  rula 
However,  I  summoned  up  all  my  courage, 
and  boldly  plunged  the  lancet  into  the 

Eonderous  arm  held  out  to  me.  I  must 
avemissed  the  vein,forno  result  followed.  I 
tried  a  second  time,  and  once  morjo  ineffec- 
tually, upon  which  the  old  lady,  who  began 


to  see  how  the  land  lay,  overwhelmed  me 
with  a  storm  of  reproaches  and  injurioos 
epithets,  bidding. me  bandage  her  arm 
without  an  instant's  delay,  and  never  pre- 
sume to  set  foot  within  her  doors  agaio. 
Had  she  contented  herself  with  this  abrupt 
dismissal,  I  might  still  have  had  a  chance 
of  redeeming  my  character  in  the  eyes  of 
my  neighbours,  but,  unfortunately,  she  did 
not  stop  there.  Thanks  to  her  implacable 
tongue  the  story  got  wind,  and  although  | 
my  old  patient  the  porter's  wife  spoke  up 
bravely  in  my  defence,  she  was  listened  to 
with  increduUty,  and  public  opinion  was  so 
manifestly  against  me  that  I  had  no  idter- 
native  but  to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and 
have  never  practised  since." 

The  following  anecdote,  whether  strictly 
authentic  or  not,  is  sufficiently  amusing  to 
merit  reproduction.  Many  years  ago,  when 
a  certain  French  marshal  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Chamber,  he  was  enjoined  by  his 
physician,  being  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, to  avoid  all  unnecessary  excitement, 
and  not  to  interfere  personally  in  the 
election,  but  to  leave  the  details  to  the 
managing  committee.  In  order  to  ensure 
obedience,  the  Esculapius  even  went  so 
far  as  to  purge  and  bleed  his  patient, 
who  was  consequentlv  obliged,  from 
sheer  weakness,  to  keep  his  room, 
and  ultimately  his  bed.  On  every  visit  I 
of  the  medical  man  he  was  regularly 
asked  by  the  marshal  how  matters  were 
progressing,  and  invariably  replied,  "  Ad- 
mirably well  1 "  The  eventful  day  arrived 
at  last,  and  on  the  ensuing  morning  the 
marshal  heard  from  one  of  his  supporters 
that  he  had  been  beaten. 

"  By  whom  ? "  he  enquired. 

"  By  that  scoundrel  of  a  doctor  1" 

It  is  related  of  Chirac,  the  celebrated 
physician  of  the  Segent  Duke  of  Orleans, 
that  once,  when  summoned  to  attend  a  lady 
patient,  he  heard  some  persons  in  her  ante- 
chamber incidentally   mention    that    the 
shares  in  Law's  bank — of  which  he  hap- 
pened to  possess  a  considerable  quantity — 
were  going  down  in  valua     TMs  so  pre- 
occupied him  that,  while  sitting  by  the 
lady's  bedside  and  feeling  her  polse^    he 
involuntarily  repeated  to  himself  the  words, 
"  Going  down,  going  down,  going  down  ! " 
Suddemy,  to  his  astonishment^  his  patient 
gave  a  loud  scream  of  terror,  which  her 
servants  overhearing,  they  rushed  into  Uie 
room.     "  It  is  all  over  with  me,"  she  cried, 
"  I  am  about  to  die  1    M.  Chirac  has  juat 
felt  my  puke,  and  said  three  times,  *  Groing 
downM" 
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"  Madame/'  interrupted  Chirac,  who  had 
hj  this  time  recovered  his  composore, 
"you  alarm  yourself  UDnecessarily.  Your 
pulse  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  you  will 
be  as  weU  to-morrow  as  ever  you  were. 
I  only  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  my 
shares  r* 

It  is  presumable  that  Madame  de , 

one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  fashion 
belondng  to  the  Legitimist  party  in  France, 
considered,  like  Dr.  Pangloss,  the  world 
she  lived  in,  "the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,"  for  she  particularly  disliked 
being  reminded  that  she  must  some  day 
leave  it. 

Nothing  was  more  obnoxious  to  her  than 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  common  lot 
of  humanity,  and  any  casual  reference 
to  the  forbidden  subject  in  her  presence 
was  equivalent,  as  her  servants  well 
knew,  to  the  immediate  dismissal  of  the 
offender. 

She  never  changed  her  residence  without 
first  satisfying  herself  that  no  one  had  ever 
died  in  the  house  she  proposed  inhabiting ; 
and  on  one  occasion  abandoned  her  inten- 
tion of  hiring  a  villa  in  the  South  of  France, 
having  discovered  that  a  mason  employed 
in  its  construction  had  been  killed  by  a 
fall  from  the  roof.  Hearing  of  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  an  intimate  friend  for 
whom  she  professed  a  great  attachment,  she 
sent  for  her  medical  attendant,  andrequested 
him  to  ascertain  for  her  how  the  dear 
countess  really  was ;  but,  if  the  news  hap- 
pened to  be  bad,  on  no  account  to  agitate 
her  nervous  system  by  abruptiy  disclosing 
itb  The  doctor,  not  much  liking  the 
errand,  but  unwilling  to  run  the  nsk  of 
diroleasing  a  wealthy  patient,  consented, 
ana  repaid  to  the  invalid's  house,  where 
he  leanit  that  she  had  expired  a  few  hours 
before. 

On  his  return,  while  meditating  in  what 
roondabout  way  he  had  best  communicate 

the  tidings,  Madame  de relieved  his 

embarrassment  by  enquiring : 

'^Ibi  she  as  ill  as  they  sayl  Can  she 
eatt" 

"No,  madame." 

''She  can  speak  at  all  events  1 " 

«  Not  a  word." 

"  Nor  hear  1 " 

"Nor  hear." 

''  Mercy  on  us !  Then  she  must  be 
dead!" 

"Allow  me  to  remind  you,  madame," 
replied  the  doctor,  "that  if  anyone  has 
ventured  to  pronounce  that  word  in  your 
presence,  it  is  not  L" 


In  one  of  our  large  provincial  towns  a 
middle-aged  individual,  suffering  from 
indigestion  and  various  other  ailments, 
having  been  advised  to  consult  the  leading 
physician  of  the  locality,  was  ushered  into 
the  latter*8  private  room.  When  he  had 
detailed  the  symptoms  of  his  malady, 
loss  of  appetite,  sleepless  nights,  and  so 
forth, 

"  Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  see  how  it 
is  j  you  require  plenty  of  air  and  exercise, 
butwe  will  soon bringyou round.  Nothiog  so 
bad  for  the  digestion  as  sedentary  habits, 
desk-work,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  .You 
must  manage  to  walk  as  much  and  as  often 
as  your  business  will  allow.  By-the-bye, 
what  is  your  business  1 " 

"  Travelling  pedlar  for  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,"  replied  the  patient 

Some  few  months  ago  one  of  our  medical 
celebrities  was  walking  down  Bruton 
Street  one  aflernoon  with  a  friend,  when 
they  perceived  coming  towards  them  a 
strikingly  handsome  woman.  Dr.  Z. 
immediately  seized  his  companion's  arm, 
and  without  saying  a  word  crassed 
rapidly  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

"What  is  that  fori"  enquired  the 
other. 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  stammered  out 
Hippocrates,  "  I  don't  particularly  wish  to 
meet  that  lady.  I  attended  her  husband 
last  year — a  very  bad  case  indeed — 
and " 

"  I  understand,"  interrupted  his  friend, 
"  he  died  under  your  cara 

"  Worse  than  that,"  replied  the  physi- 
cian, "  a  great  deal  worse.  I  cured  him« 
and  from  what  I  know  of  her,  she  is  not 
likely  to  forgive  or  forget  it" 


JENIFER. 

BT  AmnX  THOMAS  (MBS.  FBNDEB<CUDLIPX 
CHAPTER  XXVII.     JOY  OR  PAIN  1 

"You  build  too  much  on  the  fact  that 
I  had  a  success  at  my  own  concert, 
given  in  a  private  house,  under  favour- 
able conditions,  to  a  picked  audience," 
Jenifer  said  more  than  once  to  Captain 
Edgecumb. 

"  Ton  rely  too  much  on  the  conventional 
professional  jargon  Madame  Voglio  talks 
to  you,  darling,  he  answered.  "  Whittler 
says- 


ii 


"  Don't  tell  me  what  he  says.    I  distrust 
and  dislike  that  man." 
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"Any  w&y,  he  recogniaes  your  great 
talent,  and  ia  ready  to  offer  yon  a  capital 
engagement  next  year  in  Nev  York." 

"  Pm  not  going  on  the  sbi^." 

"  That's  rather  prejudiced,  isn't  it )  "  he 
asked  with  affected  careleasneas.  "You 
don't  mind  Binging  hefore  the  publia" 

"  Nor  should  I  mind  acting,  if  I  had  it 
in  me,  bnt  I  feel  I  haven't  it  in  me.  Do 
be  contented,"  and  she  laughed, "  with  the 
failure  I  may  make  on  the  concert-boards." 

"Jenifer,  fop  Heaven's  sake  don't  speak 
of  future  I "  he  said  with  a  sharp  accent  as 
if  he  were  in  pain. 

"Don't  stake  too  many  hopes  on  me, 
Harry,"  she  said  kindly.  "  The  blow,  if 
I  fail,  will  be  very  bitter  to  me.  Don't  let 
me  feel  that  it  ^1  hart  yon  too  much." 

"  No,  no ;  don't  fear  that,"  he  said 
earnestly ;  but  for  all  the  earnestness  of 
the  disdaimer,  she  fait  uneasily  conscious 
that  her  future  husband  vaa  staking  very 
high  hopes  npon  her  future  success. 

Wbeuier  these  hopes  were  fostered  by 
ambition  of  the  higher  sort  or  by  mere 
greed  of  gain,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to 
question  for  a  moment.  She  took  it  for 
granted  that  as  it  concerned  her,  it  must 
necessarily  be  ambition  of  the  higher  sort. 
Still,  it  distressed  her  that  he  should 
nourish  it  too  assiduously,  knowing,  as  she 
now  did,  that  the  chances  of  her  ultimate 
success  were  pretty  nearly  balaiiced  by  the 
chances  of  her  ultimate  failure. 

Jenifer  was  sore  beset  with  countless 
suggestions,  offers  of  advice,  aid,  etc.,  in 
these  days.  She  was  aho  harassed  and 
worried  by  the  way  in  which  Captain 
Edgecumb  and  her  own  relations  com- 
menced pulling  the  strings  of  her  life  in 
opposite  directions.  According  to  Captain 
Edgecumb,  her  whole  duty  was  plainly 
put  before  her.  Her  obvioos  straight- 
forward course,  he  argued,  was  to  marry 
him,  and  let  him,  as  became  a  m^-n  and  a 
husband,  manage  all  the  business  part  of 


with  such  persistency  that  the  girl  began 
to  feel  as  if  she  never  would  eelong  to 
herself 


Still,  worried  as  she  was,  she  worked  on, 
and  worked  so  well  that  Madame  Vc%lio 
made  strenuous  exertions,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  her  pupil's  name  so  prominently 
before  the  giver  of  some  of  the  best 
concerts  in  London,  that  at  last  he  con- 
sented to  hear  Miss  Ray,  and  having  heard 
her,  he  held  out  hopes  that  at  no  distant 
day  she  should  be  well  placed  in  one  of 
hia  programmes. 

To  Jenifer  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
real  joy  in  the  prospect  this  promise 
held  out  to  her.  She  had  grown,  as  oflen 
happens  to  people  who  take  up  a  favourite 
art  as  a  profession  in  maturity,  to  identify 
herself  more  entirely  with  the  artist-world 
in  her  imagination  tiian  do  many  of  those 
who  are  brought  up  with  the  intention 
and  expectation  of  belonging  to  it  from 
their  childhood.  The  idea  of  going  back 
to  mere  domestic  and  social  life  presented 
a  picture  of  dreary  blankness  to  her.  In 
fact,  she  was  in  love  with  her  art  in  its 
professional  aspect,  so  what  wonder  that 
she  had  little  time  for  falling  in  love  with 
Captain  Edgecumb ! 

But  he  made  up  for  any  defidencies  on 
her  side  by  the  ardour  with  which   he 

?roffered  his  love  and  pressed  his  claims. 
ortunately  for  Jenifer  he  had  begun 
the  duties  of  his  secretaryship  at  the  club. 
And  though  these  duties  were  not  arduous, 
they  still  occupied  a  certain  number  of 
hours  which  would  otherwise  infallibly 
have,  been  spent  in  well-meant  but  futile 
endeavours'to  make  himself  more  essential 
to  the  gill  of  bis  choice.  As  it  was,  she 
grew  to  feel  that) .  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  was  her  time  of  happiness  and  free- 
dom. About  the  evening  hours  there  was 
apt  to  creep  in  a  feeling  of  constraint.  She 
felt  that  she  took  tdave  of  her  better 
self,  and  became  the  pbjeot  of  Captain 
Edgecumb's  adoration. 

About  the  lime  that  the  omnipotent 
concert-giver  held  out  the  dazzling  hope  of 
an  .en^ageif  enttb  Miss  ^y,  Captain  Edge- 
cumb ptessed  tne'matter  of  the  marriage  on 
Jenifer  more  ardently  asd^pertJQM^qsly 
than  ever.  ]^^ofc  hv  mo)5|i6i;^^J^^aJde 
by  specious  ai^umente.'     '    ,'.    .   .,  i  . 

"  You  see  when  we  are '  ^arr;@^  you 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
Jenifer  is  fd ways  pKitected  when  she's  out 
singing  at  these  late  affairs.  Imagine  your 
own  feelings  waiting  for  her  night  sfte'r 
sight,  till  perhaps  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  knowing  that  she  was  alone  1" 

"  It  would  kill  me,"  Mrs.  Ray  murmured. 

"  Kill  you  !    Of  course  it  would ;  you'd 
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die  a  dozen  deaths  a  day.  Why,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Bay,  Jenifer,  with  all  her  sweetness 
and  gentle  breeding  would  soon  degenerate 
into  a  thorough  Bohemian  if  she  came 
before  the  pubuc  unmarried." 

"  What's  that  t "  Mrs.  Ray  asked. 

''  Oh,  it's  the  generic  term  for  artists, 
authors,  and  actors  of  the  looser — not  that 
exactly— of  the  freer  type.  Jenifer,  with  her 
narrow  experience  and  wide  sympathies, 
would  rush  unawares  into  all  sorts  of 
dangerous  acquaintanceships  and  sitaations 
if  she  were  left  to  herself.  Whereas  with  me 
to  protect  and  look  after  her,  she  will  soon 
learn  to  draw  the  line  sharply,  and  her 
professional  career  will  never  interfere 
with  her  home  life.". 

"  Tou  mustn't  expect  too  much  of  my 
poor  child,"  Mrs.  Ray  said  in  one  breath, 
and  in  the  next  she  added,  '*My  dear 
Harry,  I  am  thankful  dear  Jenny  has  you 
to  take  care  of  her,  for  hers  will  be  a 
perilous  place,  a  perilous  place  indeed,"  the 
mother  added  proudly,  thinking  that  life 
was  going  to  be  one  long  round  of  intoxi- 
cating success  on  the  concert-boards  for 
her  cherished  child. 

While  the  matter  was  being  thus  debated 
above  and  below  board,  Jenifer  had  no 
young  woman  Mend  to  turn  to  for 
sympathy.  It  is  true  Effie  was  dead 
against  the  marriage,  but  that  was  for 
such  obviously  selfish  reasons  that  Jenifer 
inclined  more  kindly  and  warmly  towards 
Captain  Edgecumb  after  a  half-hour's  chat 
wiUi  Effie,  than  at  any  other  time. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Hubert  Ray  spoke  her  views 
on  the  subject  very  plainly  to  both  her 
husband  and  Jenifer. 

"  Why  don't  you  teU  him,  Hugh,  that  as 
he  owes  knowing  Jenifer  at  all  to  me,  he 
ought  to  have  the  decency  to  consult  my 
wishes,  and  not  hurry  on  the  marriage 
until  Jenifer  has  had  tune  to  make  some- 
thing and  settle  with  herself  whom  she'd 
like  to  help  with  it" 

"I  can  hardly  remind  Edgecumb  that 
the  fact  of  my  wife  having  jilted  him  for 
me  was  the  Indirect  means  of  making  him 
acquainted  with  my  sister." 

"Nonsense,  Hugh!  You  could  do  it 
very  well  You  needn't  have  any  false 
delicacy  about  it  Captain  Edgecumb  fell 
in  love  with  me  when  he  saw  me  with  Flora, 
Uving,  dressmg,  riding,  enjoying  Ufe  as 
Flora  did  ;  he  fell  into  the  error  of  fancy- 
ing that  I  was  as  rich  as  she  is.  When  he 
found  out  his  mistake  he  cooled,  and  as 
soon  as  I  met  you  I  relieved  him  of  all 
difficulty.     I've  no  faith  in  Captain  Edge- 


cumb's  disinterested  affection ;  he's  making 
a  romantic  love-lorn  ass  of  himself  now 
about  Jenifer,  I  admit,  but  I  don't  believe 
he'd  do  it  if  he  didn't  think  she  was  going 
to  make  a  large  fortune." 

"  I  certainly  can't  interfere  now,"  Hubert 
said  decidedly;  "  there  was  a  time  when  a 
word  from  me  would  have  weighed  with 
Jenny,  but  I  have  neglected  her  too  long." 

**  He'll  grab  at  everything  she  gets,  and 
we  shall  never  be  a  penny  the  better  off 
for  it,  after  all  Flora  has  done,"  Effie  said 
indignantly.  ''She's  so  dazed  at  present 
that  she's  just  dreaming  and  letting 
things  drift  But  she'll  wake  up  one  day, 
and  then  see  if  she  thanks  you  for  having 
let  her  slide  into  matrimony  with  Captain 
Edgecumb  I " 

For  once  Effie's  eloquence  did  not  prevail 
with  her  husband.  The  reflection  that  he 
had  left  his  sister  to  herself  too  long 
restrained  him,  and  at  last  the  wedding-day 
was  fixed  without  Hubert  Ray  having 
interposed  a  word  of  objection  to  it 

During  all  this  time  Mrs.  Archibald 
Campbell  had  been  assiduous  in  her 
attentions  to  her  brother's  betrothed. 
Bat  old  Mrs.  Edgecumb  had  never  found 
it  convenient  to  call  upon  her  future 
daughter-in-law. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  omission  of  this 
courtesy  did  not  jar  upon  Jenifer  in  the 
least  Had  she  been  devotedly  in  love 
with  the  man,  it  is  probable  that  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  mother  would 
have  been  deeply  interesting  to  her.  As 
it  was,  she  thought  nothing  at  all  about 
the  unknown  lady. 

But  when  the  marriage  was  an  inevi- 
table thing,  both  Captain  Edgecumb  and 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Campbell,  brought  their 
mother  to  the  fore  dutifully. 

''  In  the  usual  order  of  things,  it  would 
be  for  my  mother  to  call  upon  you,  I 
understand,"  Ci^tain  Edgecumb  said  to 
his  bride-elect,  whose  mind  was  in  a  chaotic 
state  between  the  constant  calls  made  upon 
it  by  the  counter-claims  of  the  concert  and 
the  coming  wedding;  "  but  you  know  she's 
rather  peculiar,  so  I  will  take  you  to  call 
oh  her,  and  you'll  see  she'll  appreciate  the 
attention." 

"Just  as  you  like,"  Jenifer  said  acquies- 
cently, and  so  a  day  came  when,  accom- 
panied by  her  betrothed  and  his  sister. 
Miss  Ray  found  herself  in  the. presence  of 
her  future  mother-in-law. 

Mrs.  Edgecumb,  a  large,  well-nurtured, 
"  surprisingly  young  -  looking  "  matron, 
whose  fixed  belief  in  the  superiority  of  her 
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own  locality,  fashions,  set,  sarrounding^s, 
and  social  status  generally,  was  never  dis- 
puted by  any  member  of  her  own  family, 
received  Jenifer  kindly  enough  after  a 
fashion,  but  it  was  very  mucn  after  the 
fashion  in  which  the  Queen  of  England 
might  receive  a  Tahitan  princess.  She 
regarded  Jenifer  with  looks  of  curious 
amusement,  and  remarked  affably,  but 
audibly,  to  her  daughter  Belle,  that  it  was 
really  "funny  that  a  little  country  girl 
should  want  to  rush  into  publicity  in  the 
way  she  did." 

"  Not,"  she  added,  *'  that  I  need  mind  it 
at  all  if  Harry  doesn't,  and  I  suppose  he 
doesn't,  as  he  wants  to  marry  her.  Still, 
it  strikes  me  as  singular,  and  I  feel  I  shall 
have  some  difficulty  in  assimilating  her 
with  my  circle." 

"  She's  a  very  nice  girl — ^much  too  good 
and  bright  for  any  man  I  know,"  Mra 
Campbell  said  warmly,  as  Captain  Edge- 
cumb  took  Jenifer  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  some  of  the  chief  objects  under 
the  paternal  roof 

**  You  don't  include  your  brother  in  that 
sweeping  assertion,  of  course  9  Hairy  has 
excellent  qualities  and  admirable  abilities. 
If  she  makes  him  a  good  wife,  he  will 
develop  a  veiy  fine  character." 

"She'll  make  him  a  good  wife,  never 
fear ;  but  I  don't  think,  mother,  that  Harry 
will  develop  into  anything  very  remarkable. 
He  has  got  the  best  of  it  in  the  bargain 
they're  making." 

"  That  I  never  shall  allow,"  Mrs.  Edge- 
cumb  said  decidedly,  and  from  that  day 
she  resolved  to  try  and  keep  her  daughter- 
in-law  down. 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  her  mother  t " 
she  asked  presently. 

"A  sweet,  simple-minded  old  lady; 
very  unworldly,  very  devoted  to  Jenifer, 
and  very  much  inclined  to  accept  Harry  at 
his  own  valuation." 

"No  pretension  to  fashion  or  style,  I 
suppose  1 " 

Mrs.  Edgecumb  glanced  complacently 
at  the  skirt  of  her  own  rich-textured  well- 
cut  robes  as  she  spoke. 

"There's  no  pretension  of  any  kind 
about  her,"  Belle  said  carelessly ;  and  Mrs. 
Edgecumb  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  which 
she  presently  explained  by  saying  : 

"I  must  say  it's  a  burden  off  my  mind 
that  I  shall  not  have  to  make  parties  for 
her,  and  introduce  her  to  my  circla  A 
rustic  old  lady  would  hardly  be  in  place  in 


this  district.  Where  does  Harry  think  of 
living  1 " 

"Harry's  plans  are  very  sketchy.  I 
think  he  will  live  in  any  neighbourhood 
where  his  wife  will  be  likely  to  make  most 
money.  In  fact,  if  he  coidd  get  lodgings 
in  the  doorway  of  St.  James's  Hall,  I 
believe  he  would  take  them."  ' 

"  It's  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  she  will 
make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  her  sing- 
ing, but  it's  a  shocking,  shocking  way  of 
making  it,"  Mrs.  Edgecumb  said  piously. 

llien  the  youthful  pair  under  discussion 
came  back  from  their  tour  of  inspection,  and 
Mrs.  Edgecumb  was  courteously  kind  to 
her  future  daughter-in-law,  in  a  half-curioos, 
half-amused  way  as  before. 


"  When  you've  taken  a  house  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  give  you  any  hints  and  help 
I  can  about  furnishing  it,"  Mrs,  Edgecumb 
said  to  Jenifer  before  she  left.  "  Harry's 
taste  is  exquisite — exactly  like  mine,  and  he 
will  like  to  have  things  in  his  new  house 
as  much  like  his  old  home  as  possible." 

"  You're  very  kind,  but  I  think  I  shall 
carry  out  my  own  ideas  as  far  as  I  can  in 
furnishing."  Jenifer  said  firmly.  She  was 
a  little  overpowered  by  the  portly,  pleasant, 
well-preserved  matron,  but  she  knew  that,  if 
she  suffered  this  feeling  to  grow,  the  mother- 
in-law  would  overpower  her  altogether. 

"  I'm  afraid  your  own  ideas  won't  help 
you  much  in  furnishing  in  London,"  Mrs. 
Edgecumb  said,  wagging  her  head  affably. 
"Harry  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
rusticity,  you  must  remember ;  but,  when- 
ever you're  in  doubt,  come  to  mei,  and  TU 
put  you  in  the  right  path  to  please  him." 

"  I'd  rather  displease  him  all  the  days  of 
my  life,"  Jenifer  said  mentally,  and  even 
as  she  thought  it  Captain  Edgecumb  said : 

"  My  mother's  is  about  the  best-ordered 
house  I  know.  If  you  keep  thin^  going 
as  well  in  ours,  dear,  you'll  do  well  mdeed." 
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Mrs.  John  read  the  enclosure  first,  as  it 
came  first  to  hand,  and  as  she  recognised 
Mr&  Py bus's  writing  with  a  misgiving  that 
the  old  lady  was,  as  usual,  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  mischief.  Having  read  Mrs. 
Pybus's  letter  half  mechanically  at  first, 
and  a  second  time  intelligently,  she  had  no 
appetite  for  Mr.  Tuck's  epistle,  and,  indeed, 
forgot  it  altogether.  They  were  at  break- 
fast, and  the  old  lady,  who  made  her  eyes 
do  the  duty  of  her  ears  in  addition  to  their 
own,  took  in  the  situation  at  sight  of 
her  writing.  She  made  at  once  preparations 
for  war,  closed  all  the  gates,  and  manned 
all  the  walls ;  or  in  other  words,  suddenly 
became  stone  deaf,  so  that  no  word  of  Mrs. 
John's  could  force  its  way  into  her  ears,  and 
at  the  same  time  prepared  to  act  on  the 
offensive  at  a  moment's  notice. 

But  this  was  no  war  that  words  could 
wage.  A  fierce  and  almost  fell  ex- 
pression in  Mrs.  John's  worn,  white  ikce 
frightened  even  the  unobservant  Bev.  John, 
as  she  lianded  him  the  letter. 

*'John,  you  must  choose  between  your 
mother  and  me,"  rising  to  leave  the  room. 
This  from  his  loyal  and  long-suffering  wife, 
who  all  these  years,  for  his  sake,  had  borne 
the  bitter  yoke  with  divine  meekness  1 
And  she  meant  it  too.  About  this  there 
was  no  mistake.  Nor  did  he  wonder  at  it 
when  he  read  the  spitefbl  letter — the  source 
of  all  this  sorrow. 

"  Mother,  you've  killed  Mary  as  weU  as 
the  boy,"  tossing  her  the  letter. 

"GUiardati  d'aceto  di  vin  dolce,"  or,  as 
old  Fuller  puts  it,  "  Some  men,  like  a  tiled 
house,  are  long  before  they  take  fire ;  but 
once  on  fiame,  there  is  no  coming  near  to 
quench  them."  Such  was  the  ^v.  John, 
hard  to  kindle,  hard  to  quench.  He  was 
kindled  now,  to  his  mother's  amazement 
and  indignation. 

**  I'm  a  murderess,  am  If"  cried  Mrs. 
Pybus,  rising  to  shake  metaphorically  the 
dust  of  this  ingrate  house  from  her  feet,  her 
head  and  her  lundft  quivering  as  with  palsy. 
"  I'm  a  murderess,  am  I  ?  The  child  that  I've 
moiled,  and  toiled,  and  slaved  like  a  black 
negro  slave  to  bring  up;  and  washed  him 
and  dressed  him,  when  those  who  had  it  to 
do  knew  no  more  than  the  baby  where  a 
pin  was  to  go.  And  who  was  it  taught 
him  1  Who  taught  him  Sunday  and  week- 
day,  morning,  noon,  and  night  1  The  hours 
and  hours  I  gave  to  that  child,  and  all  to 
be  thrown  away ! " 

At  this  pathetic  presentation  of  Archie's 
suicide  as  a  wicked  waste  of  all  her  time 
and  toil,  the  old  lady  was  moved  almost  to 


tears ;  but  the  Rev.  John  not  being  as 
penitent  as  she  looked  for,  she  suddenly 
reseated  herself  with  the  resolved  air  of 
martyrdom. 

"You'd  better  go  and  ask  her  if  the 
police  are  to  be  sent  for,  and  if  I'm  to  be 
taken  to  prison  as  a  murderess.  This  is 
my  reward  for  all  these  years  I've  been  a 
servant  in  my  own  son's  house,"  with  a  burst 
of  tears.  "  And  my  own  dear  daughter 
Margaret  might  beg  and  pray  on  her 
bended  knees  for  me  to  stay  with  her ;  but 
'no,'  I  said,  'you  are  well  off,  you  are  happy, 
you  made  a  happy  marrii^e,  you  don't 
want  me ;  I  m^st  go  where  I'm  wanted, 
and  do  what  I  can  to  make  my  poor  son's 
life  less  unhappy ;'  and  this  is  my  return  I " 

Here  Mrs.  Pybus  paused  to  be  appeased 
by  an  apology  and  soothed  into  a  week's 
sulk,  as  the  least  she  could  let  her  son  com- 
pound his  offence  for ;  but  the  Rev.  John 
remained  obdurately  and  moodily  silent, 
whereon  the  old  lady  waxed  more  pathetic. 

*<  John,  I  see  how  it  is ;  because  I  am  old 
and  can't  now  do  the  work  of  two  servants, 
she  grudges  me  the  bit  I  eat,  and  would 
turn  me  out  to  starve.  Well,  it  can't  be 
for  long.  I  shall  not  be  here  much  longer, 
and  you'll  be  sorry  when  I'm  gone." 

"  When  do  you  think  of  going,  mother)" 
asked  the  Sev.  John  coldly. 

After  his  manner  he  had  heard  all  this  as 
in  a  dream,  and  imagined  his  mother  was, 
as  usual,  threatening  him  with  a  flight  to 
Margaret  It  certamly  was  exasperating 
to  be  asked  with  a  sneer  by  your  own  son 
when  you  intend  to  die,  in  the  tone  of 
an  undertaker  anxious  to  be  punctual  with 
the  hearsa  The  ahock  of  this  unexpected 
barbarity  flung  tiie  old  lady  into  hysteriosi 
or  a  very  good  imitation  of  them ;  and  the 
Bev.  John,  in  much  distress,  first  tore  at 
the  bell,  and  then,  upon  the  servant  oomiog 
and  applying  restoratives  sucoessfiilly,  he 
hastened,  heniless,  to  find  Mr&  John.  He 
found  Mrs.  John  sitting,  as  thou^  turned 
to  stone,  in  her  room. 

*^  When  is  she  going ) "  she  asked  as  he 
entered. 

"She  is  ill, Mary ;  in  hysterios,  I  think." 

Mrs.  John  smiled,  a  smile  which  was  as 
near  an  approach  to  a  sneer  as  had  ever 
disfigured  her  faca 

''Mary  dear,"  said  the  Bev.  John, 
sitting  by  her  side,  taking  her  cold  hand  . 
in  his  and  speaking  hesitatingly,  but  yet 
with,  for  him,  a  singular  concentration. 
"Mary  dear,  I  know  the  burden  I  have 
put  upon  you  all  these  years,  and  I  know 
now  you  nave  borne  it."    Then,  after  a 
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slight  paase,  he  continued  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  under  the  weight  of  feeling  it 
conveyed:  ''I've  never  saia  to  you  all  I  felt 
about  it,  Mary,  but  IVe  feaid  it  to  €rod.  I 
never  forget  it  night  and  inoming  in  thank- 
ing Him  for  all  you  have  been  to  me,  for  your 
being  all  to  me,  dekr — all  to  ma  Bat, 
Maty,  my  mother  was  all  to  me  once,  and 
had  her  heavy  Irarden  to  bear.  I  never  told 
you,  for  I  couldn't  bear  to  speak  of  it,  or 
think  of  it,  that  my  father  was  a  drunkard — 
killed  himself  with -drinkine.  He  would 
•have  killed  me  too,  if- it  hadirt  been  for  my 
mother.  He'  hated  me,  I  think,  because  I 
was  so  afraid  of  hint  I  couldn't  sleep,  for 
terror,  unless  mother  locked  me  in  and  hid 
the  key.  And  he  came  to  know  this,  and 
would  ask  for  the  key,  and  beat  her — ^1 
could  hear  him  beat  her — I  can  hear  him 
now,''  with  a  troubled  and  faraway  look  in 
his  dreamy  eyes. 

Poor  Mary,  clinging  with  both  arms 
round  his  neck  like  a  litue  child,  sobbed  out, 
as  she  kissed  him,  ''Oh,  John,  ifoigive  me." 

This  glimpse  into  the  Rev.  John's  heart 
stirred  her  deeply,  as  much  from  its 
rarity  as  from  its  pathos.  He  was  at  once 
the  most  reserved  and  inarticulate  of  men, 
and  neither  would  nor  could  express  half 
what  he  felt. 

Mrs.  John,  having  dried  her  eyes, 
hastened  to  translate  penitence  into 
penance  by  hurrying  down  to  minister  to 
the  old  lady.  It  was  a  penanca  It  wasn't 
in  human  nature  to  regard  it  otherwise; 
but  it  was  a  penance  endured  to  the  end, 
as  bravely  as  it  was  undertaken ;  yet  it  was 
as  difficult  as  it  was  disagreeable  Peace 
cannot,  any  more  than  w&r,  be  made  by 
one  person,  and  if  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
battle,  *'ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego'vapulo  tan- 
tum,"  neither  can  it  well  be  called  a 
reoonoiliation  when  the  reciprocity  is  of 
the  Irisksort,  all  on  one  sida  Upon  Mra 
John's  appearance  Mrs.  Pybus  suddenly 
became  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  stone.  She 
was  as  much  moved  by  Mrs.  John's  atten- 
tions as  Sydney  Smi&'s  tortoise  by  the 
little  maid  stroking  its  shell.  It  was  no 
use  for  Mrs.  John  to  ask  her  how  she 
was,  to  beg  her  to  lie  down,  or  to  set  a 
I  glass  of  wine  beside  her.  In  truth, 
Mrs.  Py bus's  natural  suUdnness  had  been 
so  intensified  by  the  childishness  of  old 
age  as  to  be  impregnable.  Mrs.  John  had 
at  last  to  retire  for  reinforcements,  returning 
with  the  Bev.  John.  Upon  the  Bev.  John's 
appearance  In  the  field  the  old  lady  changed 
her  tactiM.  Sulk  wac^  the  most  ineffective 
of  weapons  against  Mm,  since  it  only  gave 


his  mind  the  leave  of  absence  of  which  it 
was  always  in  search.  She  rose  to  receive 
him,  therefore,  with  a  dignifi^  apology  for 
being  found  still  in  his  house.  She  had 
not  been  very  well,-  and  did  not  feel  quite 
equal  to  the  labour  of  packing.  But-  she 
was  better  now,  and  thought  she  might  be 
able  to  get  upstairs  if  the  'servant  could  be 
spared  to  assist  her. 

"But  why  should  you  pack,  mother  1 
Mazy  won't  hear  of  your  going." 

This  Mary  herself  confirmod  by  saying 
simply:  '*It  would  be  a  great  trouble  to  me 
if  you  left  us,  Mrs.  Pybus." 

The  old  lady  being  thus  importuned  to 
stay  became,  of  course,  impontunate  to  go. 

'<  If  Martha  can't  be  spared,"  she  con- 
tinued, ignoring  absolutely  what  was  said 
to  dissuade  her,  "I  think  I  can  manage 
without  her,  thank  you,"  tottering  towards 
the  door.  **  No,  John,  no,  not  the  arm  of  a 
niurderess,"  waving  off  his  proffered  help 
with  a  melodramatic  gesture. 

As  Mrs.  John's  assistance  would  have 
been  still  more  insupportable,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  ring  for  Martha,  and 
bid  her  help  the  old  lady  to  her  room. 

"  Will  she  go,  Mary  ? "  asked  the  Eev. 
John  anxiously. 

**  1  don't  think  so.  What  did  you  say 
to  her  1 " 

*'  I  said  something  about  her  killing  you 
as  well  as  the  boy." 

Mrs.  John  only  looked  her  amazement  at 
this  tremendous  outburst  of  the  Rev.  John's. 

"It  was  your  face,  dear,"  he  added 
apologetically  in  answer  to  her  look. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  looked  so  wicked,  but  I  felt 
wicked." 

"  She's  made  70U  very  unhappy,  Mary," 
remorsefully. 

"  She's  been  so  unhappy  herself  it  has 
soured  her,  John.  I  might  have  been  so 
if  I  hadn't  had  the  best  husband  in  the 
world,"  looking  up  with  moist  eyes  into 
his  wistful  faca 

'^  Ah,  Mary  1 "  was  his  sole  reply,  but 
the  tone  expressed  that  she  endowed  him 
with  the  wealth  ^of -her  own  goodness. 

*'  She  always  sav^  you  from — ^from  your 
father,  John?"  ti^emulously,  for  Archie's 
tormented  school-life  was  also  in  her  mind 
at  the  moment. 

'* Always  when  she  could;  but  she 
couldn't  alwaya  I  had  a  terrible  time  of  it, 
Mary,  and  my  nerves  never  recovered  it 
You  must  niake  allowances  for  me  too, 
dear,  for  my  shyness  and  awkwardness." 
'  Mrs.  John,  with  her  heart  full  of 
Archie's  wretchedness,  realised  so  vividly 
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the  wretchedness  of  the  Ber.  John's  chOd- 
hood,  that  she  clasped  and  pressed  his 
hand  soothingly  in  both  of  hers. 

"  He  wasn't  a  good  man,  dear/'  continued 
he.  "  It  wasn't  only  that  he  was  a  drunkard 
and  profligate,  but — I  may  as  well  tell  you 
all— -ne'd  been  a  Quaker,"  in  a  low  voice, 
and  as  though  he  said,  ''He'd  been  a 
burglar." 

Mrs.' John  saw  nothing  ludicrous  in  the 
manner  and  matter  of  ^bis  confession,  for 
she  accepted  lier  husband's  haptkmal  theory 
implicitly,  Tom  Ghown  notwithstanding.  It 
could  not  escape  her  that  Tom,  though 
slow  in  wit  and  work  and  walk,  was  not 
in  other  respects  a  saint,  rather  the  con- 
trary. But  his  imperfections  suggested  to 
her  that  Tom's  baptism,  not  her  husband's 
theory,  was  in  fault.  As  the  Bev.  John 
was  nervous  and  short-sighted,  it  was  very 
probable  that  Tom,  like  AchiUes,  had  not 
been  wholly  immersed;  some  part  of  his 
person,  his  heel  perhaps — for  he  was  the 
laziest  of  youths — had  escaped. 

Here  it  may  be  in  place  to  say  that 
Mrs.  John's  acceptance  of  her  husband's 
superstition  was  not  due  altogether  to  her 
wifely  loyalty.  The  Rev.  John  was  really 
a  very  learned  man  in  all  that  kind  of 
leambg,  which,  according  to  Plato,  may 
make  a  man  a  very  wise  philosopher  and 
yet  leave  him  '*  so  ignorant  that  he  hardly 
knows  whether  his  neighbour  is  a  'man  or 
some  other  animal"  In  fact  the  Rev.  John 
would  have  made  a  model  Realist  in  the 
days  of  the  Schoolmen,  for  he  lived  among 
abstract  unrealities. 

Now,  if  any  man  will  let  any  theory 
whatsoever  take  entire  possession  of  his 
mind,  it  is  astonishing  what  conflrmations 
of  it  he  will  find  in  all  he  hears,  sees,  or 
reads.  His  theory,  like  certain  diseases, 
absorbs  and  assimilates  all  the  nourishment 
he  takes,  rejecting  what  it  cannot  digest 
'*  To  what  side  soever  a  man  inclines,"  says 
Montaigne,  ''  so  many  appearances  present 
themselves  to  confirm  hini  in  it,  that- the 
philosopher  Chrisippus  said,  '  he  would 
learn,  the  doctrines  only  of  Zeno  and 
Cleanthes,  his  masters;  for  as  to  proofs 
and  reasons  he  should  find  enough  of  his 
own.'?  All  the  Bev.  John's  learning — itself 
x)f  the  moonshiny  kind — went  to  feed  this 
absorbing  ;theory,  and  was  brought  to  bear 
upoUiit^to!  the, conversion,  of  Mrs.  John. 
.Now,  Mifi.  John  had  all  the  higher  idea  of 
,tbe  Rqv.i  John's  learning,  because  of  his 
ignorance  of  .praclical  mattefn?.'  The  ,fixed. 
Istarsigivcius  le«srUght'%tIianiwtlia  plaofets, 
because  ihej  are  so  .much  higher  above,  ui; 


yet  the  fixed  stars  are.  suns  in  their  own 
spheres,  while  the  i  planets  are  but  dark 
earthy  worlds  like  our  ^own.  ^  Reasoniog 
from  some  such  analogy, '^rs.  John  came 
to  regard  the  Rev.  John's  childish  ignprance 
of  worldly  matters  as  presumptive  evidence 
of  high  unworldly  wisdom.  Therefore,  she 
accepted  implicitly  his  baptismal  theory, 
and  was  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  smile 
when  he  said,  in  the  low  tone  of  a  terrible 
confidence,  "  He'd  been  a  Quaker.'* 

<*  Had  she  1 "  asked  Mrs.  John,  thinking 
she'd  got  the  clue  to  the  old  lady's  tempers. 

"  She ! "  exclaimed,  the  Rev.  Johi;i,  rather 
hurt  by  the  suggestion. .  "She.  was  a  clergy- 
man's daughter,  Mary.  •There's  no  doubt 
at  all  of  her  havine  been  baptised  in  her 
infancy,  none  at  tSL  It  is  true  she  will 
never  tell  me  where ;  but  that  is  because 
she  got  it  into  her  head  that  I  wished  to 
verify  her  age." 

Mrs.  John  smiled,  for  Mrs.  Pybus  took 
liberal  discount  off  her  age  in  a  business- 
like proportion  to  the  amount  of  her  debt 
to  time — five  per  cent  from  fifty,  ten  per 
cent,  from  seventy  years. 

"She  may  have  been  baptised  late," 
added  the  Rev.  John  meditatively,  more  to 
himself  th^n  to  Mrs.  John.  "  They  were 
so  careless  in  those  days."  He  couldn't 
conceal  from  himself  that  ^ary,  reasoning 
inductively,  might  have  inferred  her  to 
have  been  a  Baptist  at  least.  "  But  I  think 
it  was  hei:  married  life,"  he  mused  aloud 
after  another  pause.  "  It  was  terrible.  .  I 
should  like  to  make  the  endj^of  her.  days 
happy,"  he.  sighed  wistfuUy.,  "She  ,is 
miserable  with  Margaret"  ,  *  < 

"  I  shall  do  all  I  .  can,  John,"  said 
Mary  peniteoi^tiy. 

"You  cannot  do  more  than  you've  always 
done,  Mary.'  But  I  was  afraid  she  .had  got 
beyond  even  your  patience^  dear.  You 
think  she  won^  go  1 "  *      , '  *  •       r 

"  I  think  she  n^on't  if  I  ofier  to  help  her 
to  packi"  said  Mrs.  John.he^itatinglyj  as  if 
rather  ashamed  of  the  strati^em.  ^    •>       f 

But,  indeed,  Mrs.  Pybus  was  already 
repentant,  and  needed  less  than  this  to 
decide  her  to  stay.  When  she  had  got  all 
her  things  t9gether  and  had  set  Martha  tp 
pack  them  according  to  her  directions,  she 
began  to  coot  and  to  relent.  If  she 
evacuated  the  citadel  she  might  never 
be  able  to  re-enter  it.  It  was  easier  to 
keep  than  to  take.  At  this  point  of  her 
repentance  Mrs.-  John  appeared,  to  ask 
"  May  I  help  you  to  pack,  Mrs.  Pybus  1 " 

"Martha,  go  ask  your  master  if  it  is 
by  his  order  Vm  turned  out  of  this  house." 
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Mrs.'  Jphn  felt  kdpniy  the  degradation  of 
having  a  seiyant. dragged  into  the  affair, 
,^iCk8%ii.oiJy,  (iiwiu4ibly,  to  ^«.  Pjbus) : 

'.'lMarthii,;yoa'd  be(t<^  he}p  Jemima.  I 
don't  thiitk^  Mr&  Pybos  will  want  you 
again.     '    •  r  •  :  i    '     '    '   •    ^   j 

.    "Yea,  mum."  .  . 

Martha  would  have  gone  ^o  Jericho  for 
Mrs.^Johnf  but  hiprdly.to  heaven  at  Mrs. 
Pybua!s  in  vijbation.  ..Martha  being  gone, 
Mrs:^  Jgfali  herself  aought.out  the  ftev.  John 
an<}  sent  bun  to  make  apologies  a^d  p^ce, 
which  were  nii^le.  accordingly.   •         i  •    - 

Am,  however^Mrs.  John  had  warned  her 
husband  against  mentioning  h^.  name  to 
his  mother,  the  old  lady  im(^;ined  .it  was 
her  message,  sent  to  him  by  Sbrtha,  which 
brought  him  to  her  feet,  and  that  she 
had  countermined  Mrs.  John's  malevolent 
machinalions.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  Btlcceeded  jn  winning  over  her  son  to 
her  mde,'and.her  tiiiimpbi  was  as  V  indolent " 
in  tiie  ,  modem,!  as  ,it  was;  in  the  obsolete, 
sense' of  the  word  Instead  of  a  Trappist 
course^ of  silence,- fastj^g^^and  the  Book  of 
Common.  Prayer,  she  a^$z^ .  Mr& .  John, 
amazed  even :  the , unobservant  .Kev.  John, 
by  h^r.  almost  }]^i8terous  spirits,  and.  by  the 
ceaseless  flow  of  infojnnation  which, she  im- 
parted to  her  son  ezclusiYeiyduring  dinner. 
Mr&  John  she  not  only  ignored,  but  snubbed 
ostentatiously;  chiefly  by  taking  care  to 
address  her  son,  and  secure  his  attention 
whenever  his  wife  attempted  to  speak  to 
him.  If  Mrs.  John  had  been  in  less  wretched 
spirits  she  must. have  cried  with  laughter, 
not  so  much  at  the  old  lady|s  incongruous 
assumption  of  the  character  of  an  agreeable 
rattle,  as  at  the  incongruity  of  her  per- 
formance of  the  part.  For,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Pybus  attempted  to  express  simultantfoualy 
mcongruous  attitudes  of  mind — ^a  buoyant 
sense  of  bebg  perfectly  at  home  in  her  own 
son's  house,  and  a  stern  sense  of  Mrs.  John's 
parricidal  attempt  to  evict  her.  Therefore 
her  nodding  of  the  head  from  side  to  side, 
her  lights'  easy,  airy  conversation,  her 
jokes,  and  her  laughter,  were  grafted  on  a 
^manner  stiff,  stem,  austere,  grim.  It  was 
a  dance  of  death.    - 

•;  Even  the  Rev.  John,  as  we  said,  was 
amased.by  her  demeanour-7-indeed,  alarmed 
by  it,  as  Olivia  was  amazed  and  ala^ed  by 
the  fantastic  affectations  of  Malvolio.  He 
took  itr  for  a  continuation  of  what  seemed  her 
hysterical  attack  that  morning,  and  was  so 
disquieted  by  it  that  he  resolved  to  put  her 
under  Dr.  Grice's  care  when  he  called  to  see 
Mrs.  John.  Meantime  he  must  advise  her 
^to  take  care  of  herself  and  keep  her  bed. 


Now,  thpugh  Mrs. , Pybus,.  ijrhpn  .  in-'  the 
sulks,  was  given  to  burying; herself  in  the 
"Order  for  the  yisitatioji^  of  the  Siiqk," 
there  was  nothing  she  Imted  mos^  next 
to  being  thought  old,  than  to  be  thought 
ill.  Therefore,  this  idea  of  putting  her 
intQ  Dr.  Grice's'hknds  was  not  a^happy  one 
of  her  son's.  Nor  .'was  he  happy  either  in 
his  well*meant  caution  to  her  to  take  more 
care  of  herself.  When  .she  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  sp/ightly  description,  sparkling 
with:wit  and  point,  of >er  diacomficture  of 
a  Mrs:  Se}lera;  in  the  midst,  we  say,  of 
tUs  in^istible  despription  and  of  a  b|irst 
of  fprced  lau^ter,  the  Rev.  John,  with  a 
f ape  of  grave. concerp  and  in  a  shput  that 
might  haye  waked,  the  d^,  pqlled  her  up. 
.  *'  You'd<bej^t^  go  to  bed,  mother." 

If  the  Rev.  John  had'permitted  himself 
to  shout^  "60  to  Ba>th,9i9ti»Br/'  sbst  couldn't 
have  beep  more  direly  offend^. . 
/''I^shall  not  go^to  bed,  .Jo}m,"  she 
shouted  back  with  a  .  fierceness  which 
seemed  to  confirm  his  diagnosis  of  her  case. 
..Upon  Dr.  Grice's  calling' a  little  later, 
the  .Rev.  John  asked  him  to. see,  and  if 
necessary,  prescribe  for  his  mother,  who 
seemed: in  a  very  excited  and r hysterical 
state.  .  The  doctor,  who  hated  the  old 
lady  for  her  hatred  of  Mrs.  John,  was  not 
going  to  flatter  her  .by  coi^siderii^g  her  ill — 
for  a  doctor's  flattery  takes  this  odd  form. 
He  pooh-poohed  the  id^a  of;  l\er  *  being 
hysterical, as, preposterous;  but  consented 
to  putf  lier  spn  .out  of  the  .pa^i  of  anj^ety 
by  seeing  -her. '  He  found  her ,  in  the 
drawing-room .  alone,  mminating  moodily 
over  her  son's. insult,  nowise  excited  no.Wy 
but  sulky  and  morose.  When  the  doctor 
asked  her  how  she  did,  she  replied  con- 
ventionally and  of  course  *  that,  she  ,was 
quite  well  Whereupon  the  doctor  thought 
it  necessary  to  prescribe  only  rest,  whiji^h 
would  at  least  put  and  keep  her  put  of 
Mrs.  John's  way.  .   ' 

"You'd  better  go  to  bed,  Mra  Pybus," 
he  shouted  with  "^ more  than  his  usual 
brusqueness. 

"  I  shall  not  go  to  bed,"  she  cried  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fury,  for  now  she  had  no 
doubt  that  it  was  Mr&  John  who  had  set  her 
son- and  the  doctor  to  bait  her  with  the 
same  insult.  When  the  doctor,  now  con- 
vinced that  she  really  was  ill,  would  have 
felt  her  pulse,  she  snatched  her  hand  from 
him  and  hissed  out :  "She  wants  to  have 
me  locked  up  in  a  madhouse,  does  she? 
Not  while  there's  law  in  the  }and ! " 

The  doctor  began  to  think  that  this  was 
not  at  all  a  bad  suggestion,  ^nd  brought 
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back  such  a  report  to  her  son  that  he 
maddened  his  mother  for  a  month  by 
his  treatment  of  her  as  a  patient  in  the 
most  critical  condition  of  mind  and  body. 


KING  HENEY  THE  FOUETH, 
PART  THE  FIRST. 

The  History  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
<'  with  the  Battell  of  Shrewseburie  between 
the  King  and  Lord  Henrie  Percy,  stimamed 
Henrie  Hotspur  of  the  North,  with  the 
hamorons  conceites  of  Sir  John  Falstaffe," 
was  first  published  in  qoarto,  in  1598. 
Other  quarto  editions  were  issued  in  1699, 
1604,  1608,  and  !n  1622,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  folio  coUection  of  1623. 
Shakespeare  founded  his  two  parts  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  also  his  King 
Henry  Uie  Fifth,  upon  an  early  drama, 
very,  rude  of  form,  entitled  The  Famous 
Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  which, 
although  first  printed  presumably  in  1594, 
had  b^n  for  some  years  in  possession  of 
the  stage.  The  comedian,  Richard  Tarleton, 
who  is  recorded  to  hare  personated  two  of 
its  characters — Derrick,  uie  down,  and  the 
judge  who  was  struck  by  Prince  Henry — 
died  in  the  year  1588.  This  old  play  has 
been  much  condemned  by  modem  criticism; 
the  comic  parts  have  been  pronounced 
'*  low  buffoonery  without  the  sl^htest  wit," 
and  the  trade  passages  "monotonous 
stupidity  without  a  particle  of  poetry." 
Yet  from  this  worthless  work  Shake- 
speare's magic  conjured  those  very  noble 
historical  cmimas,  unless,  indeed,  we  are 
to  suppose  that  he  also  employed  as  his 
materials  certain  old  plays  of  which  copies 
are  no  longer  extant 

Davies,  in  his  Dramatic  Misoellanie,  states 
his  opinion  that  "the  original  performer 
of  Fatstaff  was,  doubtless,  that  excellent 
comedian,  W.  Lowin :  the  praise  and  boast 
of  his  time  for  variety  of  comic  parts." 
Davies  intended,  no  doubt,  to  refer  to  John 
Lowin,  an  eminent  actor  of  Shakespeare's 
time,  and  the  actor  conmiended  by  the  old 
cavalier  Trueman  ih  Wright's  Historia 
Histronica,  1699  :  "  In  my  time,  before  the 
wars,  Lowin  used  to  act,  with  mighty 
applause,  Falstaff,  Morose,  Volpone,  Mam- 
mon in  The  Alchemist,  and  Melantius  in 
The  Maid's  Tragedy."  But  Lowin  was 
bom  in  1576 ;  he  was,  therefore,  too  young 
an  actor  to  be  originally  entrusted  with  the 
part  of  Falstaff  in  Henry  the  Fourth,  first 
printed  in  1598,  and  probably  brought 
upon  the  stage  some  time  before.  More- 
over, Lowin  did  not  become  a  member  of 


the  company  called  the  King's  Players, 
with  which  Shakespeare  was  associated, 
until  1603.  It  seems  more  likdy  that 
Falstaff  found  his  first  personator  in  John 
Heminge,  an  actor  many  years  the  senior 
of  Lowin,  although  there  is  no  evidence  in 
support  of  this  proposition  beyond  Malone's 
rather  vague  statement  tiiat  "in  some 
tract,"  of  which  he  had  forgotten  to  pre- 
serve the  title,  Heminge  was  said  to  have 
been  the  original  performer  of  Sir  John. 
Davies  further  permits  himself  to  guess  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  represented  by 
Bichard  Burbadge,  ^who  was  tall  and 
tiiin" — ail  unwarrantable  assertion — and 
that  Hotspur  was  played  by  Joseph  Taylor, 
"who  was  fat  and  scantof  breath,"  an  equally 
bold  assumption ;  but  Davies  takes  it  for 
granted  that  Taylor  was  the  first  Hamlet, 
and  that  the  actor's  physical  characteristic 
obtained  therefore  mention  and  apology  in 
the  poet's  text  But  this  arrangement  of 
the  first  cast  of  Henry  the  Fourth  is  purely 
conjectural. 

On  the  last  day  of  Deoembor,  1660,  Mr. 
Pepys  records  his  purchase  of  a  copy  of 
the  play,  and  his  visit  to  the  new  theatre, 
Killigrew'iB,  to  see  Henry  the  Fourth  acted. 
"But  m^  eneotation  being  too  great/'  he 
writes,  ."it  did  not  please  me  as  otherwise  I 
believe  it  would ;  and  my  having  a  book,  I 
believe  did  spoil  it  a  littla"  Eighteen 
monthslater  heattends  another  performance 
of  Harry  the  Fourth,  as  he  calls  it;  and  now 
he  pronounces  it  to  be  "  a  good  play."  On 
the  2hd  November,  1667,  he  sees  the  play 
again,  "and,  contrary  to  expectation," 
he  notes,  "was  pleased  in  nothing  more 
than  in  Oartwriffht^i  speaking  of  Falstafi's 
speech  about  'What  is  honour t ' "  The 
house  was  fiill  of  Parliament  men,  it  being 
holiday  with  them;  "and  it  was  observ- 
able," Pepys  records,  "  how  a  gentleman  of 
good  habit  sitting  just  before  us  eatinc 
of  some  fruit,  in  the  midst  of  the  play  did 
drop  down  as  dead,  being  dioked;  but 
with  much  ado  Orange  Moll  did  thrust  her 
finger  down  his  throat  and  brought  him 
to  life."  The  cast  of  the  play  at  this 
time  was  probably  as  stated  by  Downes  in 
his  Boscius  AngUcanus,  1708  :  King,  Mr. 
Wintersel;  Prince,  Mr.  Burt;  Hotspur, 
Mr.  Hart ;  Falstaff,  Mr.  Gartwright ;  and 
Poyns, Mr. ShattereL  Cartwrightnad been 
one  of  Eolligrew's  company  from  its  earliest 
date,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  admirable 
comedian,  personating  such  characters  as 
Corbaccio  in  The  Fox,  Morose  in  The  Silent 
Woman,  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  in  The 
Alchemist.  He  also  appeared  as  Brabantio, 
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f»  I&Sor  outfox  in  Wy;chir%'8  Tlaia 
Dealer,  aiid  is  AjpoUcteids  in  Drydeh's 
Tyrainfic  ^Lova  '  :^  Eife  will,  dated  1686, 
lie  left  his  books/ pict^ores,  ilnd  furnitore 
to  Didwich  C6llege|  wMe  hi^  portrait  still 
remains.  The  diaracter*  of  ralstafi!  was 
also  l^layed  upon  EQligrew's  stage  bjr  the 
favtnmte  actor^  John'Lacy ;  his  performance 
'^nev^  fkiled  of  tmlversal  applaose/*  writes 
Gerard  Langbame,  in  1691.  In  his  later 
years,  Kynastdn  seems  tb  have  been 
asaagned  the  part  of  the  K\ng.  Gibber' 
writes'  of  the  **ifear  majesty  of  the  actor, 
and  of  the  terrible  menace  of  his  whisper 
io  Hotspur,  *  Send  ns  your  ptisloners,"  and 
specially  Kynaston's  acting  in  the  scene 
between  the  King  and  the.  Prince  of  Walea 
In  'Jaiihary,  .1668,  Mr.  Pepys  is  found 
visiting  the  two  playhouses  in  quest  of 
entertainment  "and  to  gslze  up  and  down,'' 
'*  and  there  did  by  tms  means,"  as  h^ 
confeases,  ^  far  x^othing  see  an  aci  in  The 
School  of  Compliments  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  house^  aiid  Henry  the  Fourth  at 
the  King'i(  house;  but  not.liking  either  of 
the  plays,"  he  took  his  coach  again  and 
returned  hon^e^.  .  In  the  same  year^  he 
visits  the'K|il^'s  house  again,  and  sees, a 
piece  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a!t  the  end  of 
the  pkyj  ha  owns,  hoWeyer,  that  he  had 
gone  to ' the  tneatre  ^'thi^ng'  to  have, 
ffone  abroad  with  Knipp."  But  it  was  too  | 
late,  fmid  the  actress  had  ''to  get  he):  part' 
against, tombrrbw  hi  The  Silent  Wtunsm, 
and  so,"  says' Pepys,  "I  only  set  her  at 
home  and  away  homa" 

At  the  end  of  16d9,  or  the  beginniiig  of. 
1700,  there  occurred  a  revival  of  Henry 
the  Ebufth^  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
.Fielda  Betterton  had  some  years  before 
succeeded  Hart  in  the  character  of  Hotspur; 
he  now  appeared  $a  FalstaK  His  Hotspur 
Jiad  won  great  admiration.  Gibber  applauds 
the  approi)rIateness  of  his  '*  wild  impatient 
starts,^  his  ''fierce  and,  fla^shing  fire." 
.Steele  extols  ffie  gallantry  of  his  perfbrm- 
-ance.as  Falstaff;  "his  power  of  pleasing 
did'tibl  fot^^  him,*'  says  Davies.  ,  The 
ciitlo^' his  contemporaries,  allowed  that  he 
liad  hit  the  humour  of  Falstaff  better  than 
any  th^t  had  aimed  at.it  before.  'The 
teylVal  of  Henry  the  Fourth  Was  said  to 
liave  '^drkwn  all  thof  town  more'  than  any 
new  play  which  had  been  produced  of  late." 
Hot^ur  was  now  represented  by  Ver- 
bmggen,  ^d  the  King  .by  6erry.  The 
acting  version  of  the  play  wa^  prepared  by 
Betterton,  who  contented  himself  with  some 
few  omissions  and  re-arrangements.  The 
^  of'  Olehdower  was  retained  with 


great  part  of- the  scene  opening  the  third 
act ;  these  _  hi^ve  ttsttally  been  among  the 
iBuppressIoius  of  the  m6dem  stage.  The  play 
Vas  rigpfodiiced  at  the  large  theatre  in 
the'  Bayniark^t^  when  Bettorton  probably 
appeared  as  Palstaff  for  the  last  time.  The 
Pjrince  of  Wales  was  now  represented  by 
Mr.  Bobert  WQks,  and  with  signal  success. 
Davies  accounted  the  perforpiance  "  one 
of  the  most  perfect  exhibitions  of  the 
theatre."  Barton 'Booth  undertook  the  sub- 
ord|nato  character  of  S|f  Bicbard  Yernon. 
'  In  relation  to  other  peifformances  of  tha 
^lay  at  this  time,  and  in  later  years,  Davies 
writos  that  in  the  part  of  the  King  the  actor 
known  as  ''the  Elder  Mills '|  lacked  that 
dignity  of  deportment  which  was  so 
eminently  '  supplied  by  the  tragedian 
Boheme;  ^hat  Habard  was  decent,  but 
Without  spirit;  that  B'ensley  was  chieflv 
deficient  in  power.  .  Whil^  Bettorton  still 
lived',  George  Powell,  **  who  was  malicious 
.ehotigh  to  envy  the  great  acrtor,  and  weak 
enough  to  think  himself  capable  of  supply- 
ing 'his  place,^  acted  FalstafF  aftor  Mr. 
Bettorton's  manner,  with  iputation  even  of 
Mr.  Betterton's.  occasional  a!r  of 'suffering 
when  acutely  attacked  by  the  gout,  "which 
sometimes  suiprised  him  in  the  time  of 
actioa"  ,  Probably  Mr.  Powell's  efforts 
were  not  very  well  received  by  the  public. 
After,  Betterton's  demise  other  of  the  Drury 
Lane  players  attemnted  the  jp^  of  Falstaff, 
"**but  most  of  thein,'*  ikys  Davies,  "with 
very  indifferent  succes^."^  By  the  par- 
ticular commaSid  of  Queen  Anne,  Booth 
appeared  as  Falstaff,  for  one  night  only. 
He  did  not  repeat  the  experiment;  he 
was  perhaps  icoiiscious  of  his  oivh  deficiency 
in  the  character,  or  he  preferred  to  appear 
as  Hotspur.  The  Eldef^Mills  wa!s  permitted 
to  try  hiB  skiu  for  a  few  nights  in  the  part. 
It  was  agreed,'  however,  that  "his  sober 
gravity  could  not  reach  the  inimitable 
mirth", of  Falstail^  The  next  essay  was 
made  by  th^  6^op^edia^  dafper,  ^ho  ob- 
tained some  success  fn  the  character,  less, 
it  was' said,  by  his  intefiigence,'than  because 
of  his  pluinp  person  anid  round,  face,  his  full 
voice  and  honest  laugh.       ''  ' 

When  Booth  played  Hotspur  at  Drury 
Lfae  in  1716 'to  the  Falstaff  of  Mills 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  Wilks,  the 
comedian  Johnson  and  Joe  Miller,  of  jest- 
book  fame,  played  the  carriers,  and  the 
lady  -who  was  afterwards  known  as  Mrs. 
Booth,  appeared  as  Lady  Hotspur.  Booth's 
Hotspur  obtained  extraordinary  applause. 
Davies  describes  his  strong  yet  harmonious 
pipe  in  reaching  "the  highest  note  of  excla- 
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matory  rage  without  hurting  the  music  of 
its  tone."    His  gestures  were  said  to  be 
"ever  in  union  with  his  utterance,  while 
his  eye  constantly  combined  with  both  to 
give  a  correspondent  force  to  the  passion ;" 
his  port  was  *' quick,  yet  significant,  accom- 
panied with  princely  grandeur."    At  the 
theatre  in  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields,  in  1721, 
the  play  was  represented  with  the  low 
comedian  Bullock .  as   Falstaff,    and    the 
famous   Mr.  Quin   as  the  King.    A  year 
later,  and  the  warm  applause  bestowed  upon 
his  Falstaff  of  The  Merry  Wires  of  Windsor, 
encouraged    Quin   to  essay    the  superior 
Falstaff  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  which  became 
one  of  his  most  esteemed  impersonations. 
T&e  actor  was    found  to  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  ostensible  or  mechanical 
part  of   the    character.     "In    person  he 
was  tall  and  bulky,"  writes  Davies,  "his 
voice    strong  and   pleasing,    his    counte- 
nance manly,  and  his  eye  piercing  and 
expressive."  His  performance  was  animated 
throughout,  but  not  equally  happy ;  "his 
supercilious  brow,   in    spite    of  assumed 

Suety,  sometimes  unmasked  the  surliness  of 
is  disposition."  Generally  he  was  regarded 
as  the  most  intelligent  and  judicious  Falstaff 
seen  upon  the  stage  since  the  days  of 
Bettertion. 

At  the  close  of  1746  and  the  beginning 
of  1747  occurred  rival  performances  of  the 
play  at  Drury  Lane  and  Govent  (harden 
Theatrea  Spran^er  Barry  was  the  Drury 
Lane  Hotspur,  with  Berry  as  Falstaff,  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Woffington  lending  her 
assistance  as  Lady  Percy,  and  Theophilus 
Gibber  appearing  as  Glendower.  AtCfovent 
Garden,  Garrick  and  Quin  met  upon  the 
stage  as  Hotspur  and  Falstaff,  Byan  repre- 
senting the  Prince  of ;  Wales, .  with  Mra 
Vincent  as  Lady  Percy.  Quin's  triumph 
was  the  more  complete  in  that  Garrick's 
Hotspur  greatly  disappointed  expectation. 
He  was,  found    to  lack  presence;   "his 

.  person  was  not  formed  to  give  a  just  idea 
of  the  gallant  and  noble  Hotspur;"  and 
his  dress  was  objected  to—"  a  Laud  frock 
and  a  Bamilies  wig  were  thought  to  be 

'  too  insignificant  for  the  character."  Fault 
was  even  found  with  his  delivery.  The 
fine  flexibility  of  his  voice  could  not 
entirely  conquer  "  the  high  rant  and  con- 
tinued rage  of  the  enthusiastic  warrior." 
It  was  early  in  his  career,  and  he  had  not 
yet  acquired,  we  are  told,  "  that  complete 
knowledge  of  modulation  which  he  was 
afterwaraa  taught  by.  more  ei^perience." 
He  appeared  as  Hotspur  upon  four  or  five 

.occasions,  when   he  was   sei^d  with  a 


violent  -  cold^-  and  hoarseness.  .  He  re- 
linquished'^ the  part,  and  he  did  not 
resume  it  During  his  illness  the  public 
expressed  as  much  concern  for  him  "as 
though  he  had  been  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
gready  honoured  and  beloved."  The  door 
of  his  lodgings  was  every  day  "  crowded 
with  servants  who  came  from  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  and  indeed,  of  all  ranks, 
to  enquire  after  his  health."  Barry's 
Hotspur  was  judged  to  be  "pleasing 
and  respectable,"  because  of  his  noble 
figure,  rapid  and  animated  expression,  and 
lively  action;  yet  his  performance  was 
thought  to  lack  something  of  "military 
pride  and  camp  humour."  A  Uke  deficiency 
was  discovered,  at  a  later  date,  in  the 
Hotspur  of  "  Gentleman  "-  Smith,  ^  albeit 
his  personation  was  otherwise  held  to  be 
"  well  marked,  with  fine  iinpetnosity  and 
dignified  deportment."  As  Falstafl^  Berry 
"was  neither  exact  in  his  outline  nor 
warm  in  his  colouring."  His  was  "  the 
Falstaff  of  a  beerhouse ; "  the  while  Quin's 
Falstaff  was  "the  dignified .  president 
where  the  choicest  viands  and  the  best 
liquors  were  to  be  had." 

At  Drury  Lanej  in'  1762,  Love  was  the 
Falstaff — a  comedian  who  ' '  wanted  not  a 
good  share  of.  vis  comica,'  and.  laughed 
with  ease  and  gaiety.".  Holland  .was  .the 
Hotspur  and  John  Palmer, , the. Pnnce. of 
Wales  at  this  date.  Twelve  years'  later, 
and  there  was  a  new  Falstaff  at. Govent 
Garden  in  the  person  of  the  popular  Ned 
Shuter,'who  was  said  to  supply  by  arch- 
ness and  droUery  what  he  lacked  in 
judgment  "  He  enjoyed  the  effects  of  his 
roguery  with  a  chuckle  of  his  own  com- 

Sounding,  and  rolled  his  fuU'' eye  when 
etected  with  a  most  laughable  effect.!* 
Smith  was  the  Hotspur,  and  Lewis  the 
Prince  of  Wales  of  this  performance. 
The  actors  Woodward  and  Tates  are  said 
to  have  "put  on  Falstaff's  habit  for  one 
night  only."  They  were  not  encouraged 
to  repeat  their  ventures,  which  were  of 
rather  a  diffident  character ;  otherwise,  it 
was  thought  that  repeated  practice  would 
have  enabled  them  to  reach  the  mark 
"  which  they  modestly  despaired  to  hit."  I 
We  then  arrive  at  the  performance  of 
Falstaff  by  Hendersoni  first  seen  iu  London 
at  the  Haymarket  in  1777,  James  Aikin 
appearing  as  Hotspur,  Younger  as  the  King, 
and  John  Palmer  as  the  Prince  of  Wales.  ; 
The  success  of  Henderson  as  Falstaff  was 
very  great.  It  was  admitted  that  the  actor 
had  ms^ny  difficulties  to  contend  with,  that 
neither  in  person,  voicei  or  countenance  did 
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he  ae^m  .qualified  for  the  part  His  anima- 
tion and  jadffmdnt,  however,  enabled  him 
to  snpply  aU  deficiencies.  He  /had  not 
Qom'a  force  and  arrogance  of  manner;  bat, 
in  the  more  frdicsome,  ^ay,  and  hEUik>rou8 
aitnationB,  Henderson,  m  the. opinion  of 
Davies,  .waa  (Superior,  to  all  the  Falstaffs  he 
had  ever  seen* :  His  idelivery  of  the  solilo- 
qoies  was  eiftpecially  applauded  for  its  art 
and  true .  humour.  He  was  engaged  at 
Dniry  Lane  on  the  closing  of  the  Hay- 
market  in  1777,  and  in  1779  he  was  playing 
Fabtafi  at  Covent  Grarden.  At  this  period 
the  text  was  strictly  followed,  and  Falstaff 
was  required  to  take  the  dead  Hotspur 
upon  his  back,  a  proceeding  which  never 
failed  to  move  the  galleries  to  extraordinary 
mirth.  .  Qoin  had  been  able, :  with  :little 
difficalty^  to  perch  Garridc  on  his 'shoulders, 
who  in  that  ^.position,  l6ok»d,'it  was  said, 
l^keadwarf  on  the  back  of  a.gUmt.  /It 
was  no  light  task,  however,  even  for'.Qoin 
to  raise  the  tall  grenadier-like  figure  of 
Spmnger  Barry ;  and,  of  course,  FalstaflTs 
laJ[x>ara  were  much  increaaad  when  the  dead 
Hotspur  .would  lend f him  ; no. assistance. 
The.  trouble  -Henderson  experienti^  •  in 
raising  ''Gentleman"  Smith  from  theground 
and  placing  that  robust  actor  upon  his 
shoulders,  led  to  an  alteration  in  the  tra- 
ditional stage  .business  of  the  performance. 
•(  So  much  time  was  consumed  in  this  pick- 
a-back  business^"  we  read, ''  that  the  specta- 
tors grew  tired,  or « rather  disgusted.  :  It 
was  thought  best  for. the  future  that  some 
of  Fal9ta£rs  ragamuffins  should  bear  off  the 
dead  body."  . 

.  At  the  Haymarket  in  1786,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  benefit^  Mrs.  Webb,  a  prodi- 
riously  stout  lady,  ventured  to  represent 
Fdataff.  In  the  same  vear,  at  Oovent 
G-arden,  Mr.  Thomas  Ryder,  from  Dublin, 
esmyed  the  part,  with  Lewis  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Holman  as  Hotspur.  John 
Palmer  was  the  next  Falstaff*,  at  the 
Opera  House,  whither  the  Drury  Lane 
Company  had  moved  during  the  rebuild- 
ing .of.  their  theatre  in  1791,  when  John 
Kemble  appeared  as  Hotspur,  Bensley 
as  King  Henry,  and  Wroughton  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Of  Kemble's  Hotspur, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  written  in  very  lauda- 
tory terms,  greatly  commending  the 'actor's 
delivery  of  one  passage  in  particular,  as  an 
inatanoe  of :  happy 'interpretation  of  the 
audlor's  text  /Hotspur,  is  endeavouring  to 
recall  the  name  of  a  place  in  England : 

In  Richard's  tim^what  do  you  call  tbe  place? 
A  plofinxe  upon 't ;  'tis  in  Glouceatershira    • 
*TwaH  where  the  madcap  Duke  his  uncle  kept— 
His  uncle  York. 


As  Sir  Walter  sUtes  :  <'  Through  all  this 
confusion  of  mangled  recollection,  Kemble 
chafed  and  tumbled  about'  his  words  with 
the  furious  impatience  of  an  angry  man 
who  has  to  seek  for  a  pen  at  the  very 
moment  he  is  about  to  write  a  challenge. 
Then  the  deUght  with  which,  he  grasped 
at  the  word  when  suggested — *  at  Berkeley 
Castle.'  *  You  say  true ! '  The  manner  in 
which  Kemble  spoke  those  three  words, 
and  rushed  forward  into  his  abuse  of 
BoUngbroke,  like  a  hunter  surmounting 
the  obstacle  which  stopped  his  career,  was 
electrical.  The  effect  on  the  audience  was 
singular.  There  was  a  tendency  to  encore 
so  fine  a  piece  of  acting."  Scott  was  sensible,- 
however,  that  Kemble's  histrionic  method 
was  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  elaboratenesa  ^ 
<' John 'Kemble  is  a  great  artist,"  he  wrote 
to  Miss  Baillie ;  ^'but  he  shows  too  much  of 
his  machinery.  I  wish  he  could  be  double-' 
capped,  as  they  say  of  watches."  Kemble' 
was  ambitious  'of  playing  •  Falstaff,  and 
professed  to  have  formed  an  original  concep-^ 
tion  of  the  character ;  but  he  felt,  perhaps,  • 
that  his  efforts  in  comedy^  were  not  very 
favourably  viewed  by  his  public  He  left, 
therefore,  Falstaff  to  be  personated  by  his 
corpulent  brother  Stephen,  who  acquired 
fame  in  that  he  perfortaied  the  fat  knight 
"without  stuffing.^  He  first  played  Falstaff 
in  London  at  Drury  Lane  m  1802.  He 
wrote  a  prologue  to  introduce  himself  to 
the  audience,  and  entrusted  the  delivery  of 
it  to  Bannister.  He  jested  freely  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  size,  and  professed  to 
have  been  brought  to  town  from  Newcastle 
in  "  a  broad-wheeled  waggon." 

For  in  a  chaise  the  varlet  ne*er  oonld  enter, 
And  no  mail-coach  on  such  a  fare  would  venture. 

If  the  public  should  find  him  deficient  in 
the  wit  and  humour  of  the  part,  he  pledged 
himself  to  return  to  the  North 

He  then  to  better  men  will  leave  his  sack, 
And  go,  as  ballaet,  in  a  collier  back.  ^  .  > 

His    Falstaff    drew    several  -  excellent 
houses,  although  many  of  the  audience  may 
have  been  inclined  to  agree  with  Boaden, 
that   "natural   bulk   on    the    stage    dis- 
tresses with    an    unlucky  association    of 
disease,  and  that  the  made-up  knight  is 
the  only  agreeable  Sir  John."     Stephen 
Kemble  was  said  to  be  a  man  of  reading, 
and  an  actor  of  vigour  and  firmnesis.  '.His  , 
voice  was  loud,  overpowering,  and  deficient  ^ 
in  modulation;     "  He  was,  ]^rhaps,  best  at  ^ 
The  Boar's  Head  after  the  robbery,  though 
he  was  good  also  at  Sl^^sbury."    Charles 
Kemble   did    not    attempt    the    part   of 
Falstaff  in  London  until  1824,  when,  at 
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Covent  Qarden  Theatare,  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Hotspur  of  Young,  the  King  Henry 
ol  Egerton,  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  Cooper, 
and  the  Lady  Percy  of  Miss  F.  H.  Kelly. 
It  was  said  that  the  actor  had  "  endeavoiured 
to  rescue  the  character  from  the  coarse- 
ness with  which  it  had  usually  been 
represented ; "  and  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  and  in  the  conversation  with 
Westmoreland,  his  Falataff  was  invested 
with  gentility  and  courtly  bearing.  Genest 
remarks  that  those  who  remembered  the 
Falstaff  of  Henderson  were  not  likely  to  be 
gratified  by  Charles  Kemble's  refined 
Falataff.  ^'Henderson made  Falstaff. neither 
very  vulgar  nor  very  polite;  FalstaiTs 
replies  to  Westmoreland  are  evidently 
familiar." 

The  part  of  Falstaff  in  the  First  Fart  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  was  first  played 
by  George  Frederick  Cooke  for  his  benefilt 
at  Covent  Gtarden  in  1802.  Cooke  said 
himself  of  his  assumption  of  the  three 
Falsteffs — and  he  played  them  eadi  in 
turn — that  '*  he  never  could  please  himself 
or  come  up  to  his  own  ideas  in  any 
of  them."  He  remembered  Henderson, 
accounted  him  the  best  xd  Falstafb,  and 
endeavoured^  as  he.  said,  Vto  profit  by  the 
remembrance/'  Cooke'sbiographer,Dan]ap, 
observes :  ^'Whatever  his  own  opinion  was 
of  his  performance  of  this  character,  it  is 
certain  that  he  had  no  living  competitor, 
and  that  those  who  never  saw  Henderaon 
or  Cooke  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of 
Falstafil''  In  the  memoirs  ot  Cooke  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  versatile  country  actor, 
who  succeeded  in  "  doubling  "  the  two  very 
opposite  characters  of  Falataff  and  Hotspur. 

One  or  two  earlier  Falstaffs  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Tom  King  had  essayed  the 
character  at  the  Haymarket  in  1792,  with 
Bensley  as  Hotspur,  and  James  Aikin  as 
the  King.  The  oripnal  representative  of 
Lord  Ogleby  and  Su:  Peter  Teazle  hardly 
possessed  the  physical  qualifications  for 
such  a  part  as  Falstaff.  Mrs.  Pitt,  a  retired 
actress,  who  had.  played  wiUi  many 
Falstaffs,  wrote  to  her  grandson,  Thomas 
Dibdin :  '*  I  went  the  other  night  to  see 
King  in  Falstaff;  I  suppose  it  was  great, 
but  I  liked  it  not ;  he  undoubtedly  under- 
stood the  author  wellj  the  rest  was 
wanting ;  I  well  knew  his  physical  inability 
for  the  character."  Three  years  later,  at 
Covent  Garden,  Fawcett  first  played 
Falstaff,  and  with  fair  success.  Macready 
writes  of  him,  in  1821,  as  "the  best 
Falstaff  then  on  the  stage,"  but  is  careful 
to   add,    ''he   more    excelled    in   other 


characten."  At  the  Haymarket,  in  1803, 
Bluisett,  a  comedian  from  Bath,  represented 
Fabtaff,  with  Elliston  as  Hotspur.  On 
May  11th,  1826,  at  Drury  Lane,  Elliston 
played  Falstaff  for  the  first  time,  Macready 
appearing  as  Hotspur,  and  James  Wallack 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Macready,  in  his 
BcminiBcencep,  writes  of  the  occasion : 
"  Elliston  was  an  actor  highly  distinguished 
by  the  power  and  versatihty  of  his  perform- 
ances, but  of  late  years  he  had  some- 
what fallen  from  his  high  estate .  .  .  His 
rehearsal  gave  me  very  great  pleasure  I 
watehed  it  most  earnestly,  and  was  satisfied 
that  in  it  he  made  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  joyous  humour  and  unctuous  roguery 
of  the  character  that  I  had  ever  witnessed, 
giving  me  reason  to  entertain  sanguine 
hopes  of  its  great  success  in  its  pmor- 
mance.  But,  alas  I  whether  from  fidlure 
of  voice,  or  genuine  deficiency  of  power, 
the  attempt  fell  ineffectively  upon  the 
audience,  and  the  character  was  left  as  it 
has  been  since  the  days  of  Quin  and 
Henderson,  without  an  adequate  represen- 
tetive."  The  play  was  repeated  on  the 
15th.  ^  Bdore  the  eurtaisnose,"  Macready 
continues,  **  1  was  in  the  green-room,  and 
spoke  with  ElUstoUi-  who  complained  of 
being  ill,  and  appeared  so,  smelling  very 
strongly  of  ether.  As  the-  evening  wore 
on  he  gave  signs  of  extreme  weakness,  was 
frequently  inaudible,  and  several  voices 
from  the  front  called  to  him'  to  *  «pe»k  up.' 
There  was  not,  on  this  occasioUi  even  ^e 
semblance  of  aa  effort  at  exertion,  and 
in  the  fifth  act  he  remained  silent  Att 
some  little  tSme;  then,  in  trying  to 
reach  -  the  aidei-scene,  he  reeled  round 
and  fell  prostrate  before  the  ibotlighta  It 
was  a  piteous  spectacle  I  A  sad  cimtrast 
to  the  triumph  of  his  earlier  popularity  1 
The  audience  generally  attributed  his  fall  to 
intoxication,  but  without  just  cause.  He 
was  really  indisposed,  and  the  remedy  from 
whichhesought  support  was  too  potent  He 
waa  conveyed  to  ins  dressing-room  almost 
insensible,  and  never  appeared  upon  the 
stage  again."  Macready  had  personated 
Hotspur  at  Bath  as  eariy  as  1814.  He 
was  a^un  representing  the  character  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1833.  He  writes  in  his 
diary :  **  Acted  Hotspur,  I  scarcely  knew 
how.  I  could  and  should  have  done  it  well 
if  I  had  had  xeheavsal  to  prove  myself  and 
a  few  days  to  think  upon  it  Beceived  a 
severe  blow  on  the  eye  and  cheek  in  falling, 
which  I  apprehend  will  be  a  large  black 
eye.  Cooper  thinks  I  am  so  furious  and  so 
strong  1"     Two  months  later  he  rep^ate 
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Uie  chancier  and  notm  conperninghia  per- 
fonnance :  "  I  took  more,  time  over  the 
openiog  epeeob,  l^at  found  as  I  proceeded 
the  want  of  stn^J*  -  And  how  very^  little 
paina  would  make  it  good.  I  also  found 
in  ihe  progress  of  the  scene  the  vast  benefit 
deriyed  from  keeping  vehemence  and  effort 
oat  of  passion.'  It  is  everything  for  natura 
The  reading  of  the  letter  was  not  bad 
chiefly  on  that  account"  Other  Falstaffs 
of  distinction  w^e  Dowton  and  Bartley. 
Dowton  was  considered  to  be  sound  and 
judicious  in  the  character,  but  without  the 
indispensable  "  rolling  jocund  eye  and  the 
rich  overflowing  humour  which  should 
pour  out  involuntarily,  constitutionally, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  itself."  Bartley 
was  playing  Falstaff  at  Drury  Lane  in 
llB15,  asid  long  remained  in  possession  of 
the  character.  It  was  as  Falstaff  he  took 
leave,  of  the  stage,  on  the  18th  December, 
1852,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  first 
appearance  in  London,  The  Hotspur  of 
1852  was  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan, 
Bartlev's  farewell  benefit  was.uAdfiC  the 
special  patronage  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  Cfonsort.  Criticism,  however,  did  not 
accept  Bartley  as  an  actor  of  the  first  class. 
Mr.  Cole,  in  his  Life  of  Charles  Kean, 
writes  of  Bartley,  that^  ^'although  uni- 
formly correct^  judiciousi  hearty,  and  in 
earnest,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
mechamsm  of  his  art,  there,  was  an  appear- 
ance of  labour,  a  want  of  that  utter 
concealment  of  study,  and  of  the  rich 
unaffected  colouring  which  marked  the 
acknowledged  masterpieces  of  some  three 
or  four  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, such  as  Munden,  Dowton, 
Fawcett^  and  William  Farren." 

During  many  years  Sir  John  Falstaff 
waa  a  very  favourite  character  with  the 
late  Mr.  Phelps,  an  actor  who  was  able  to 
obtain  particular  success  both  in  ^agedy 
and  comedy.  Charles  Young  and  Ekimund 
Kean^  Macready  and  Charles  Kean,  made 
experiments  now  and  then  in  the  direction 
of  comedy,  but  they  refrained  from  attempt- 
ing the  fat  knight.  Mr.  Phelps  first  ap- 
peared as  Falstaff  in  1846,  during  his 
management  of  Sadler's  Wells,  Mr.  Crea- 
wick  appearing  as  Hotspur,  Mr.  Marston 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  George 
Bennett  as  King  Henry.  In  1864,  Mr. 
Phelps  was  representiag  Falstaff  at  Drury 
Lane,  with  Mr.  Walter  Lacy  as  the  Prinpe 
of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Walter  Montgomery  as 
Hotspur ;  the  Kiog  being  represented  now 
by  Mr.  Marston. and  now  by  Mr.  Byder. 


The  pli^  was  carefully  represented  .with 
unusual  regard  for  sioenjory  and  costumes ; 
the  scene  with  dendower  at  the  opening 
of  the  third  act,  often  emitted  in  the  acting 
editions  of  the  drama,  waa  restored,  the 
stage  was  strewn  with  rushes  in  compliance 
with  the  allusion  of  the  text;  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  period  of  Shake- 
speare, Lady  Mortimer  appeared  to  sing 
her  Welsh  song,  the  singer  being  Miss 
Edith  Wynne,  a  lady  of  Welsh  origin.  Mr. 
Phelps's  Falstaff  was  abundantly  forcible 
and  humorous  if  it  lacked  unctuousness 
somewhat  It  was,  perhaps,  the  Falstaff  of  a 
man  who  was  lean  by  nature  and  only  arti- 
ficially fat.  In  hia  Journal  of  a  London 
Playgoer,  Professor  Morley  highly  ap^auds 
the  performance,  however :  "  If  Mr.  Phelps 
played  nothing  else  than  Falstaff  it  would 
be  remarkable ;  considered  as  one  part  in 
a  singularly  varied  series  it  ib  unquestion- 
ably good.  He  lays  stress  not  on  Falstaff's 
sensuality,  but  on  the  lively  intellect  that 
stands  for  soul  as  well  as  mind  in  his  gross 
body,  displays  his  eagerness  to  parry  and 
thrust,,  bis  determination. to.ci^  every  other 
man's  good  saying  with  something  better 
of  his  own,  wludi  makes  him,  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  actor,  thrust  in  with 
inarticulate  sounds,  as  if  to  keep  himself  a 
place  opeti  for  speech  while  he  is  fetching 
up  his  own  flagon  of  wit  from  the  farthest 
caverns  of  his  stomach.  And  the  fat 
knight  who  so  familiarly  cracks  hia  jokes 
with  the  Prince  or  upon  Bardolph  is  not 
vulgarised  in  Mr.  Phelps's  reading.  When 
the  Prince  and  Westmoreland  meet  Falstaff 
on  the  road  near  Coventry,  and  the  Prince 
hails  bis  old  comrade  with  a  joke,  the 
change  from  the  gay  jesting  answer  to  the 
courteous  salutation  of  "My  good  Lord  of 
Westmoreland,"  is  marked  by  the  actor 
with  a  smooth  delicate,  touch  thatatamps 
the  knight  distinctly  as  a  man  well  born 
and  bred." 
■  ■      -...—  ■,»   _   I  

yAKOB  THE  FIDDLER 

A  SKETCH  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  J^ALTIC. 

There  was  a  rumour  abroad  that  the 
great  Bubinstein  was  going  to  give  us  a 
concert  in  Tukkum.  How  it  reached  us 
on  our  secluded  estate,  which  lay  some 
leagues  from  that  dirty  little  town,  I  know 
not,  but  from  a  rumour  it  soon  became  an 
established  fact,  until  the  whole  province 
of  Couriand  rang  with  the  news.  Such  an 
event  in  such  an  outof-the-way  spot  has 
laidied  up  the  whole  of  our  tranquil,  sleepy 
neighbourhood  into  a  state  of  unparalleled 
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excitement  Nothiog  is  talked  of,  nothing 
is  thought  of,  but  Bubinstein,  and  the  days 
are  counted  and  ''ticked  off"  with  infinite 
satisfaction,  until  here  we  are  at  last  on 
the  eve  of  the  great  fereat,  dressed  in  gala 
array,  being  borne  through  the  still,  sweet, 
golden  beauty  of  an  autumn  twilight,  with 
the  mellow  tinkle  of  Yahn  the  coachman's 
holiday-bell  in  our  ears,  meeting  carriage 
after  carriage,  with  more  bells  and  more 
excited  people,  all  moving  in  the  same 
direction. 

We  scarcely  exchange  greetings,  but 
«'  Qoing  to  hear  Babinstein  t"  ^  "  Ja,  ja  1 " 
And  on  we  dash  past  the  Lettish  church- 
yard, with  its  files  of  black  crosses;  they 
do  not  speak  of  death  and  the  tomb  this 
evening,  but  of  peace  and  hope.  In  the 
pine-wood  the  spotted  woodpecker  pauses 
at  his  work  to  look  at  us.  ''  Going  to  hear 
BubinsteinI"  he  seems  to  say.  "Every 
man  to  his  taste.  I  infinitely  prefer  a 
wood-louse." 

So  we  leave  him,  to  whirl  past  quiet 
Lettish  homesteads,  where  half-ndced, 
white-haired  children  run  to  hide  behmd 
the  house,  where  storks  stand  solemnly  on 
barn-tops,  with  the  callow  heads  of  pro- 
mising families  peeping  out  of  nests.  Then 
past  baronial  estates,  their  rambling-look- 
ing, picturesque  mansions  half-hidden  in 
trees,  and  at  length  past  the  Jewish 
cemetery,  looking  doubly  desolate 'and  for- 
saken in  the  rich  gljowof  the  cloudl^s  sun- 
set As  we  dash  past,  I*  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  edge  of  a  weather-stained  board  pro- 
jecting from  the  shifting  sandy-  soil,  •  and 
turn  from  it  with  a  shudder  as  I  remember 
that  the  Jews  bury  their  dead  two  feet 
deep.  And  ere  I  am  aware  we  are  in 
Tukkum,  and  our  horses  are  shaking  their 
heads,  and  pawing  the  ground  at  the  door 
of  the  concert-room. 

We  are  early,  but  already  the  room  is 
filled.  Everybody  is  here,  from  the  pale, 
distingmshed-looting  Princess  Lieven,  in 
an  ancient  court  dress,  to  the  fat  little 
Frau  Apothekerin,  in  her  best  barege  and 
cherry-coloured  ribbons.  The  ladies  are 
seated,  but  the  gentlemen  stand  packed  as 
close  as  herrings  in  a  barrel  in  the  rear. 
Most  prominent  amongst  them,  from  the 
gleams  which  emanate  from  his  spectacles, 
and  the  beaming  contentment  wluch  lights 
up  the  good  old  face,  stands  the  pastor. 
We  wait,  fanning  our  hot  faces,  what 
seems  an  age,  when  the  door  is  at  length 
opened,  and  the  whole  room  looks  round 
to  see  enter — not  Bubinstein,  but  a  tall, 
lanky  young  man,  dressed  in  the  blue-grey 


homespun  clothes  and  high  boots  of  a 
Lettish  peasant  He  is  shock-headed, 
heavy-jawed,  and  tanned  with  exposure 
in  the  fields.  A  pair  of  absent,  dreamy 
blue  eyes  look  out  from  overhanging  brows. 
There  is  a  restiess,  firightened  look  dawn- 
ing in  tiiem  now,  as  their  owner  marks  the ' 
sensation  he  is  creating.  He  nervotlsly^ 
twists  his  cap  in  his  brown  fingers,  and 
turns  as  if  to  retreat  There  is  a  general 
titter,  and  lorgnettes  are  raised  to  aristo- 
cratic eyes.  '  ' 

The  pastor  pushes  his  way  .through  the . 
crowd  to  the  young  man's  side. 

''All  right,  Yakob,  my  lad,"  he  says  in 
his  cheeiy  voice,  as  he  lays  a  hand  on  the 
square  shoulder.  "  Do  not  go ;  you  have 
paid  your  money  and  shall  hear  the  music. 
See,  there  is  a  snug  corner  beside  the  stove 
for  you." 

Yak5b  darts  a  shy,  grateful  glance  at  his 
friend  and  sidles  into  his  comer. 

"  What  a  strange  idea/'  I  hear  someone 
say,  "  for  a  Lette  to  come  here.  Who  is 
he,  Herr  pastor  t " 

"  Who  is  he  9 "  repeats  the  pastor  with  a 
chuckle.  "Anatund  genius — Yakob  the 
fiddler,  people  call  him.  It  is  a  psycho- 
logical experiment  of  mine.  I  want  to  try  the 
effect  of  real  music  on  this  child  of  nature."' 

The  conversation  is  cut  short  *by ;  the 
sudden  entrance  of  the  great  m\isician. 
This  time  there  is  no  mistake  about  it; 
everybody  knows  the  dark,  square-cut  face. 
A  burst  of  applause  greets  him  as  he 
quickly  passes  through  the  dividing  crowd, 
and  mounts  the  platform. 

Then  Bubinstein  plays. 

Was  ever  music  like  this  f  -  We  ait  spell- 
bound, with  suspended  bredth,  to  catch 
every  note  as  it  rises,  clear  and  true,  from 
the  master's  fingers ;  the  faithful  echoes  of 
an  inspired  souL  There  is  a  moment's 
silence  at  its  completion,  the  spell  is  still 
on  us ;  then  the  room  trembles  beneath  the 
ever  renewed  applause.  The  pastor  Vehe- 
mently blows  ms  nose  and  wipes  his  eyes 
and  spectacles  in  defiance  of  society,  and 
I  steal  a  look  at  Yakob. 

He  stands  with  his  back  against  the 
stove ;  his  blue  eyes  stare  vacantly  at  the 
musician,  his  lips  are  apart,  and  his  whole 
appearance  presents  a  picture  of  utter 
bewilderment  -       «  • 

"He  cannot , understand  it,"  I  think. 
"  The  scrape  of  a  beer-house  fiddle  is  more 
in  his  lina 

But  Bubinstein  is  striking  *  the  first 
chords  of  Beethoven's  Moonlight  Sonata, 
aiid  I  foiget  Yakob,  and  the  people,  and 
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Rabinfitein  bimsdlf.  ^  I  am  away  uiider  the 
ataiiit  hea^ns,  on  the  lonely  shore,  where 
the  moon  looks  down,  stUl  and  beantifoL 
Iwiitch'the  qoivering  arrows  of  light  flash 
alon^'the^curlihg  billows,  and  hear  their 
soothiikg  splash  as  they  break  on  the  glit- 
tering pebbles.    '     c 

^  The  last  vibrating  note  dies  away  like  a 
sigli  of  relief  froin  a  human  breast 

No  one  moves  until  the  pastor's  stick 
thunders  on  the  floor.  . 

y  Bravo,  bravissimo ! "  he  cries,  and  if 
noise  is  gratifying  to  the  master,  he  is 
getting  plenty  of  it,  for  we  are  uproarious 
for  several  minutes.  He  bows  and  smiles, 
and  verily  I  believe  that  BdbitiStein>  stUl 
remembers  his'warm  reception  in  that  poor 
little  Russian  provincial  concert^room. 
^  NdNv  that  the  cei^salion  of  the  music  has 
recalled,  me  from  myall  too  romantic 
wanderings  on  the  lone*  seashore,'!  think 
again  of  Yakob.  He  is  stQl  in  his  corner, 
\mt  *  I  cannot  see^  his  face ;  he  keeps  it 
covered  with  his  large  work-stained  fingers, 
over  which  a  shock  of  tawny  hair  hangs 
heavily,  for  his  head  is  bowed  In  M  the 
din  of  applause  he  never  stirs,  for  I  watch 
him  curiously,  and  leave  him  thus  to  lose 
myself  anew  in  the  dim  enchanted  region 
of  sublime  melody. 

I  do  not  return  thence  until  our  pro- 
gramme is  at  an  end,  and  I  am  conscious 
of  the  frisky  intract&ble  legs  of  old  Prince 
Lieven  carrying  him  up  the  steps  on  to  the 
platform. ,  He.  congratulates  the  performer 
with  many  flourishes  and  old-world  court 
maaoBUvres,  and  asks,  in' French,  of  course, 
for  he  scorns  the  guttural  accents  of  his 
homely'  mothertongue : 


turns  thoughtfully  to  the  instrument  For 
a  minute  his  hands  wander  over  the  keys. 
The  notes  blend  and  mingle,  rolling  away 
like  shpwers  of  pearls,  and  through  the 
maze-coines  the  plaintive  strains  of  the 
Bed  Sarafan.  Another  stream  of  ex- 
quisitely ^lended  notes,  and  put  of  it  come, 
one  aft^r-  another,'  the  songs  which 'have 
sprung  from  the  gr^at  throfbbing  heaH  of 
Russia.'  ;They  plead'and  wail;  and  tell  the 
listener  of  a  thousand  longings  which  cannot 
be  stilled.         ^      -    ^  ^      « 

Instinctively  I  turn  my  eyes- in "^  the 
direction  of  Yakob.  He  has  uncovered 
his  ejts,  and  unconscious  tears  are 
coursing  each  other  down  his  rough  cheeks. 
He  no  longer  heeds  the  uncongenial 
crowd;  he  is  not  here ;  and  I  know  that 


Yakob  has  found  his  way  to  that  shadowy 
land  of  song,  and  is  wandering  the  fields 
Elysian,  whos^  flowers  are  planted  by  the 
hand  of  genius. 

The  grand  tones  of  the  Russian  National 
Anthem  burst  on  us  like  a  volley  of 
cannon,  and  one  of  the  greatest  treats  of 
my  life  is  at  an  end. 

The  rush  of  cool  night  air  which  meets 
me  as  I  leave  the  heated  room  is  grateful 
to  my  tired  senses,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  be 
driving  into  the  dim,  uncertain  landscape 
on  my  way  home.  The  frogs  croak  in  the 
ditches  as  we  go  by;  the  dogs  rush  out  to 
bark  furiously  as  we  pass  the  diflisrent 
homesteads ;  and  the  storks  stand  motion- 
less on  the  barn  -roofs,  looking  like 
silhouettes  against  the  clear  moonlit  sky. 
In  the  wood  the  tall-  pines  look  like  rows 
of  dark  silent'  sentinels,  and  below,  out  of 
the  dark,  shine  myriads  of  glow-worms, 
whilst  from  the  distance  a  soiitaiy  owl  is 
hooting  a  hoarse  good-night 

Autumn  is  getting  ruddy  and  more  than 
middle-aged.  Her  prime  is  past  Only  at 
rare  intervals  she  brightens  up,  dimpling 
and  blushing  under  the  returning  homage 
of  the  sun,  until  she  looks  almost  as  fair 
as  in  those  early  days  of  full-bloom  and 
ripe  matronhood.  She  is  putting  on  her 
best  aj^arance  to-day,  and  I  am  glad  of 
it,  for  it  is  a  '  wedcKng-day/  and  I  am 
invited  to  the  house-warming. 

After  a  long  and  silent  courtship,  con- 
sisting of  solemn  and  speechless  lingerings 
together  on  the  bench  outside  the  kitchen- 
door  in  the  summer  lights  and  autumn 
twilights,*  Yahn,  the  coachman,  has 
brought  Marri,  the  cook,  to  a  full -com- 
prehension of  the  fact  that '  he  has  chosen 
her  to  be  his  wedded  wife.  How  he  did  it 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  conceive,  as  he 
was  never  heard  to  address  Marri  at  any 
time,  but  it  is  done,  and  the  pastor  has 
married  them  as  they  stood  on  a  Turkey 
rug  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon  in  face  of 
the  whole  establishment  I  was  present 
my8elf,^nd'Marfi  invited  me  to  the  house- 
warming.  At  this  moment  husband  and 
vrifeare  mutely  preparing  the  marriage- 
feast  at  their  new  home. 

The  early  shadows  are  creeping  around 
me  as  I  bend  my  steps  through  Uie  bare, 
shorn  fields,  and  enter  the  decorated 
porch  of  the  log-homestead.  Already  a 
concourse  of  guests  are  assembled,  princi- 
pally Lettes  from  the  estate  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  two  rooms  will  soon  be 
crowded  to  suffbcatioa    The  Jong  tables 
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groan  under  their  load — ^roast  Backing-pigs, 
seetbed  kid,  boiled  rice,  milk-cheeBe,  and 
holiday  bread  I  am  led  to  the  top  of 
a  row  of  solemnly  moving  jaws,  and 
opposite  another,  from  whence  I  have  a 
view  of  all  that  is  going  on.  For  two 
mortal  hoars  the  meal  continues  in 
profound  silence.  One  pig  disappears 
after  another.  The  air  is  laden  to  heavi- 
ness with  cheese,  pig,  peat-smoke,  and 
leather.  **  For  men  may  come  and  men 
i>uiy  go,  but  they  go  on  for  ever,''  I  think  as 
I  listen  to  the  regular  action  of  the  insatiable 
jaws — champ,  champ,  chew,  chew. 

I  have  almost  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Lettish  peasant  is  provided  with 
an  extra  stomach  in  reserve  for  such 
festive  occasions,  when  the  order  is  given 
to  clear  the  floors.  Some  rise  with  jaws 
still  moving,  others  decamp  to  comers  to 
finish  the  interrupted  meal  with  their 
plates  on  their  knees.  The  tables,  which 
are  temporary  constructions,  consisting  of 
boards  supported  by  cross  -  beams,  are 
speedily  removed.  The  "  kobias  "  (over- 
seer) l4;hts  his  long  china-bowled  pipe,  in 
which  he  is  imitated  "by  others'  of  the 
non-dancing  husbandmen ;  the  women 
get  into  eoxners  for  a  gossip,  and  bury 
their  noses  in  .each  other's  broad  <^p- 
frills,  and  Umpis,  the  dwarf,  mounts 
the  window-seat,  fiddle  in  hand.  Umpis 
stands  four  feet  two  in  his  lugh-heeled 
jack-boots,  but  his  every  inch  is  important 
He-is  regarded  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
light  of  a  great  scholar;  he  is  letter-writer 
to  half  the  Lettish  community  j  and  is  arbi- 
tratiur,  best  man  at  weddings,  musician,  a 
crack  shot,  and  a  host  of  other  things.  He 
is,  moreover,  the  baron's  amanuensis  and 
riffht-hand  man,  the  plaything  and  play- 
fellow of  the  young  folks,  and  the  neatest, 
jolliest,  little  apple-faced  mannikin  that  was 
ever  bom  a  dwar£  Hb  twinkling  grey 
eyes  seem  to  shine  out  of  narrow  slits  in 
his  ruddy  fat  face ;  he  darts  them  hither 
and  thither  as  he  fires  off  little  crackling 
jokes  amongst  his  admirers,  chuckling  to 
himself  meanwhile  as  he  tosses  back  his 
long  yellow  hair. 

And  the  dancing  begins.  Yahn,  who 
has  got  to  the  length  of  a  broad  grin  though 
not  to  the  use  of  his  tongue,  leads  off  ms 
new  acquisition;  other  couples  follow. 
They  stamp,  whirl,  snap  their  fingers,  and 
finally  whoop.  The  fiddle  squeaks,  groans, 
quavers,  achieves  effects  before  unheard  by 
my  astounded  ears,  and  the  little  fiddler  is 
bathed  in  perspiration;  his  body  sways, 
his  elbows  jerk,  his  long   yellow  mane 


hangs  in  wild  disorder  over  his  fiddle^  He 
has  long  since  ceased  to  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  Umpis;  he  is  metamorphosed 
into  a  galvanised  frog,  and  winds  up  stand- 
ing on  the  window-seat,  his  wiry  little  lega 
far  apart,  his  eyes  closed,  his  face  illu- 
minated by  an  unctuous,  self-satisfied  smile, 
and  his  body  thrown  back. 

After  this  we  require  a  rest^  and  the 
fumes  of  ELarria  Yaak*  rise  peacefully 
around  us.  At  this  juncture  there  is  a  stir 
at  the  door,  the  men  are  going  out  and  in, 
but  this  sounds  like  a  scuffla 

"Come  on,  what  are  you  afraid  of) 
Keep  hold  of  him,  Yiirri ;  don't  let  him 
go,"  I  hear  from  different  mouths,  tilie 
door  is  pushed  open,  and  a  tall,  lanky, 
sallow-faced,  tawny-haired  young  man  is 
jostled,  pushed,  led  into  our  mi<&t,  and  I 
recognise  Yakob  the  fiddler. 
'  <<  Yakob  1  Yakob  the  fiddler  1  Now  we 
wiU  have  a  tune,"  bursts  from  several  lips. 

Yakob  looks  shyly  and  sheepishly  out 
from  under  his  huid,  which  he  holds  to 
shade  the  light  from  Ids  dazzled  eyes.  His 
nervous  hand  dutches  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
under  which  something  bulkv  is  buttoned, 

''See,  he  has  got  his  fiddle  with  him. 
Gome,  Yakob  sonnie,  sit  down  here,  and 

f>lay  us  something  sweet,"  says  a  motherly- 
ooking  woman,  drawing  forward  a  chair. 

"  No,  no ;  I  cannot  Let  him  play,"  he 
replies,  pulluig  himself  away  and  throwing 
a  half-BuUen,  half -respectful  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  dwarf. 

That  mkhty  personage  takes  the  word 
of  command. 

"Play — play,  Yakob,  and  don't  bean  ass  I" 

Yakob  sinks  into  the  chair  and  begbs 
slowly  and  reluctantly  to  unbutton  his 
coat  He  takes  out  his  fiddle,  lays  it 
against  his  tanned  cheek,  and  passes  the 
bow  lightly  across  the  strings.  The  fiddle 
gives  forth  a  strange,  weird  sound.  In  the 
stillness  that  has  fallen  upon  us,  it  sounds 
like  the  wail  of  a  little  child. 

Yakob  starts  violently,  a  troubled  shade 

E asses  over  his  face,  his  hand  drops,  and  he 
alf  rises  to  his  feet 
"I  cannot  play;  let  me  go,"  he  says, 
with  a  pleading  look  at  Umpia 

The  dwarf  descends  from  his  perch  and 
marches  solenmly  towards  the  refractory 
musician.  He'pushes  him  gently  back  into 
his  seat^  and  the  decisive  fiat  goes  forth : 

''  You  shall  play,  and  no  more  nonsense. 
'Lovely  Minka,  we  must  sever;'  that  is 
what  you  will  play." 

*  Native  tobaoco. 
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Yakob  bitea  his  Up  and  looks  at  Uie 
ground^  then  with  a  long,  indrawn  breath, 
he  once  more  raises  his  fiddle. 

I  notice  the  trembling  of  hiahand  which 
guides .  the  boW.  The  first  notes  rise 
shaking,  almost  toneless,  to  die  half-created 
into  silence.  His  breast  heaves,  he  grasps 
the  bow  more  firmly  in  his  nervous  fitigers, 
and  waverings  then  more  and  more  surely, 
the  sweet  pleading  of  the  simple  song  of 
parting  steals  cm  the  enraptured  ew,  and 
finds  a  passage  deep  down  into  the  listener's 
heart  It  is  finishiBd,  and  a  spell  of  silence 
is  npon  us  which  it  seems  a  sacrilege  to 
breaiL  I  know  the  grim  old  kobias  is 
furtively  wiping  something  out  of  the 
comer  of  his  eye,  ^nd  Umpis,  who  has  sat 
on  his  perch-  during  the  performance  with 
a  critical  head  on  one  side,  has  turned  a 
deep  crimson.    He  is  the  first  to  speak : 

"  Good,  good;  very  well  done,  Yakob  I 
Fairly  well  done,  my  boy." 

But  his  voice  sounds  muffled  and  straiaga 
There  is  a  stir  and  commotion  amongst 
the  women;  they  all  talk  together. 

**  Beautiful  1  beautiful  I  A  sweet  song  1 
Oh,  bat  he  has  the  gift.  Be  will  play 
something  else.'' 

Umpis,  who  seems  to  have  constituted 
himself  master  of  the  ceremonies,  here 
throws  the  weight  of  his  word  into. the 
midst  of  the  exclamations. 

"Yes,  we  must  hear  you  again,  Yakob, 
my  friend ;  you  can  handle  a  bow  in  truth 
not  badly,  but  a  little  uncertain.  If  I 
might  advise,  however,  I  should  say  first  a 
dance  and  then  for  Yakob.'' 

"  Yes,  yes,  now  for  a  dance,"  says  a 
round,  bright-faced  damsel,  and  the  dwarf 
is  already  screwing  at  his  strings.  In  a 
trice  I  hisLve  to  ti^e  flight  into  a  comer 
from  the  whirlwind  of  petticoats  and  boots. 
Yakob,  for  the  time,  is  forgotten  j  he  stands 
against  the  wall,  looking  in  bewilderment 
at  the  wild  scene.  His  cl^eeks  are  flushed 
with  excitement  and  the  intoxication  of 
praise.  Presently  he  glances  down  at  his 
fiddle  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  then  at 
the  door  to  which  he  cautiously  steals. 

And  I  discover  that  I  am  very  weary, 
and  gasp  for  the  outer  air.  My  watdi 
tells  me  that  the  evening  is  far  advanced^ 
so  I  follow  Yakob's  example  and  slip  un- 
noticed away.  The  October  moon  stands 
high  in  the  heaveiu  as  I  take  my  way 
through  the  silent  fields.  Down  below 
me^  ia  the  valley,  the  mis^  stands  like  a 
sheeted  ghost,  but  here^  on  the  upland, 
the  air  is  sharp  and  clear.  I  can  distinctly 
see  to  count  the  stars  on  the  golden  rod 


which  rears  its  unbending  head  in  my  path, 
and  mark  the  outline  of  the  slowly  moving 
figure  in  advance.  At  the  gate  which 
divides  the  fields  he  stops.  I,  in  the  rear, 
have  reached  the  mountain-ash  tree,  whose 
wealth  of  crimson  berries  I  had  marvelled 
at  a  few  hours  ago.  As  Yakob  turns  his 
moonlit  face  towards  me,  I  shrink  into  its 
shadow.  He  leans  against  the  gate  and 
seems  to  take  into  his  spirit  the  beauty 
and  calm  peace  which  lie  on  the  landscape, 
then  he  takes  out  his  fiddle  and  begins  to 
play  very  softly, 

I  cannot  catch  the  melody  at  first ;  the 
strains  are  so  low.  I  bend  forward  and 
listen  attentively.  It  is  something  he  is 
trying  to  catch  and  cannot  He  falters, 
hesitates.  I  recognise  a  few  broken  bars 
of  the  Moonlight  Sonata.  Again  it  is 
vague  and  uncertain.  He  waxes  more 
determined,  the  notes  rise  harsh  and  ever 
harsher  until  they  suddenly  terminate  in  a 
discordant  squeak. 

In  a  moment  I  see  him  dash  the  ofiend- 
iuff  fiddle  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  sob, 
half  anguish^  half  paasipo^  he  iiings  himself 
after  the  ins^ment 

There  is  a  deep  silence,,  a  pause  which 
seems  very  long  to  me,  for  I  am  chilled  by 
the  keen  night  air,  when  Yakob  slowly 
rises  and  gropes  for  his  fiddle  amongst  the 
wayside  weeds. 

He  examines  it  anxiously  in  the  moon- 
light, then  lays  it  once  more  against  his 
cheek,  and  out  into  the  still  night  flow, 
full  and  true,  the  melting  strains  of  the 
Bed  Sarafan. 

And  the  crazy  old  fiddle  can  tell  that 
story.  There  is  the  soft  beseeching  voice 
of  the  young  girl  with  its  untold  longings, 
the  grave,  pathetic  tones  of  the  mother 
admonishing,  until  the  song  has  sighed 
itself  out,  Yakob  buttons  his  coat  over 
his  fiddle,  but  as  he  turns  to  go,  I  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  upturned  face.  The  blessing 
of  the  calm  evening  seems  to  rest  upon  it, 
lending  rapture  and  peace. 


GHBONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.      PART  I. 

Lincolnshire  changes  to  Nottingham- 
shire with  no  very  definite  borders  —  flat 
fields  and  level  roads,  watercourses  and 
willow-trees,  with  here  and  there  a  village 
church  rising  over  the  plain  like  some 
great  ship-riding  upon  an  ocean  of  verdure. 
We  are  now  upon  the  great  north  road, 
which  runs  from  Grantham  to  Newark, 
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a&d  the  wide,  almost  deserted  track  is 
chiefly  noticeable  for  the  big  waydde  inns, 
with  open  spaces  before  them  as  large  as 
village  greens,  where  sometimes  a  market- 
cart  draws  up,  or  a  wandering  pedestrian 
or  bicyclist  takes  his  cup  of  ale  in  solitary 
state.  There  are  half-ruinous  stables 
behind,  no  doubt,  about  a  huge  paved 
courtyard, .  where  the  solitary  fox-hound 
pup— at  walk,  we  will  say,  from  the  Yale 
of  Bel  voir  pack — gambols  about  at  his  own 
sweet  will  Perhaps  a  covey  of  partridges 
whirrs  across  the  road,  or  a  hare  may 
spring  up  from  the  hedge-bank  and  run  a 
bye  all  to  himself.  It  is  difficult  to  realise 
the  time  when  you  could  hardly  pass  over 
this  level  reach  of  road  without  seeing  a 
four-horse  coach  bowling  along,  or  perhaps 
three  or  four  post-chaises,  while  every  now 
and  then  soine  coroneted  carriage  rolled 
proudly  past,  with  its  roof  packed  with 
^Qgg&ge,  and  servants  occupying  the 
rumble ;  when  this  quiet  inn  was  in  full 
swing  of  traffic  all  day  long,  horses  always 
ready-harnessed  in  the  stables,  and  post- 
boys all  in  a  row,  with  brown  frocks  oyer 
their  scarlet  jackets,  with  their  tall  boots, 
fended  with  iron,  and  their  odd  spur,  all 
waiting  for  the  call,  like  the  knights  in 
Branksome  HalL 

Nor  is  the  matter  much  mended  when, 
with  a  roar  that  grows  louder  and  louder, 
and  an  earihquake-like  shaking  of  the 
ground,  there  rushes  by,  close  at  hand,  the 
ureat  Northe'rn  '  express.  It  is -here,  it 
is  gone;  it  is  now' thundering  through 
Newark  station  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  But 
it  no  more  enlivens  the  country,  or  wakes 
it  up,  than  do  the  rows  of  teleigraph-wires 
overhead.'  Both,  perhaps^  detract  a  little 
from  the  appearance  of  tranquility  and 
seclusion,  but  the  effect  is  only  on  the 
surface. 

To  reach  the  county  we  are  entering 
now  we  cross  a  little  stream  by  a  bridge 
several  sizes  too  large  for  it,  judging  from 
the  summer  aspect  of  the  brook — it  is  the 
shire  bridge,  and  we  are  in  Nottingham- 
shire. Tins  county  is,  perhaps,  as  little 
altered  as  any  by  modem  innovations 
— a  county  of  villages  and  hamlets;  of 
pleasant  swelling  hills  and  quiet  fertile 
dales;  villages  where  people  have  dwelt 
since  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  without 
very  much  alteration  in  their  circumstances; 
with  ancient  tenures  and  old  customs  still 
clinging  about  them,^and  something  of  the 
old  English  spirit-^the  humour,  the  jollity, 
and  possibly  a  little  of  the  coarseness  of  it 
—s-stul  surviving  in  their  midst    * 


But  already  the  tall  graceful  spire  of 
Newark  is  well  in  sight,  and  soon  we  are 
rattling  over  the  stones  of  its  narrow 
streets  into  the  wide  and  cheerful  market- 
place. Cheerful,  that  is,  on  a  mJarketday, 
when  the  open  area  is  full  of  stalls  and 
stands,  where  the  potter  has  spread  out  his 
wares,  and  where  cabbages  and  curly  flowers 
(the  local  and  poetic  title  for  cauliflowers), 
and  carrots  and  turnips,  with  their  vivid 
green  tops,  brighten  up  the  show.  The 
countrywomen,  with  their  geese  and  poultry, 
stand  under  the  shelter  or  the  market-hall, 
and  there  is  the  butchers'-row,  where  all  the 
prime  joints  a^e  displayed.  Over  all  rise 
the  roof  and  pinnacles  of  the  parish  church, 
and  the  unrivalled  tower  and  spire — the 
lower  stages  of  the  tower  displaying  a 
charming  Early  English  arcade,  adorned 
with  the  stone  trellis-work  that  is  said  to 
show  the  work  of  Bishop  Hugh,  of  Lincoln. 
Within  rise  the  noble  aisles  of  a  later 
Gothic  period,  when  spaciousness  and  light 
were  the  great  desidetata  of  churdh-fa^ders 
— ^when  ciVic  nrocessions  aiid  ihe  banners 
of  guQds  and  brotherhoods  mingled  with 
the  ceremonies  of  ^  the  Church  and  the 
emblems  of  its  faith. 
'  Newark,  no  doubt;  owed  i\A  origin  to  its 

g>sition  upon  the  point  where  the  great 
ritish  trackway,  uniting  the  two  ancient 
cities,  of  Exeter  and  Lincoln,  touches  upon 
the  River  Trent  This  trackway,  known 
along  most  of  its  course  as  the  Fosseway, 
was' utilised  by  the  Romlms,  at  any  rate 
between  Leicester  and  Lincoln,  as  a  military 
road,  and. hereabouts,  near  Newark,  these 
same  Romans,  probably,  built  a  bridge  over 
the  Trent ;  at  all  events  there  is  a  station 
marked  close  by,  in  the  Roman  itinerary,  as 
Ad  Pontem.  Now,  at  the  present  day, 
although  styled  Newark-upon-Trent,  the 
town  is  not  actually  upon  the  working  bed 
of  the  river,  which  flows  a  couple  of  miles 
or  so  to  the  westward,  but  on  an  artificial 
cut  or  navigation.  Still,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that  the  present  bed  of 
the  river  is  an  innovation  of  times  com- 
paratively recent,  and  somewhere  on  the 
isthmus  tiien  existing  between  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  river  and  the  creek  formed  by 
the  junction  of  a  little  tributary  called  the 
Devon,  stood  no  doubt  the  ancient  Saxon 
settiement,  protected  by  its  earthen  fort, 
the  old  wark  or  fortificatioa  And  thus 
things  remained  till  after  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  when  a  bishop  of  Lincoln,  one 
Alexander— ^warlike,  as  befitted  his  name — 
recognised'the  site  as  an  important  one, 
and  began  to  build  a  strong  castie  there. 
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.the  ."New  wark"  Probably  the  bishop 
^diverted  the  course  of  the  streiunlet  to  fiu 
the  moat  of  hia  castle,  and  then,  as  in  the 
comae  of  some  sadden  flood  the  Trent 
broke  its  way  into  a  different  channel, 
threatening  to  leave  the  castle  high  and 
dry,  this  nusfortone  was  averted  by  build- 
ing a  strong  weir  at  the  entrance  to  the 
new  channel,  so  that  the  balk  of  the  river 
should  stQl  flow  by  the  castle,  and  the 
New  wark  should  still  remain  Newark- 
upon-Trent. 

As  a  carious  and  yet  credible  witness  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  above  account,  may 
be  called  the  Trent  salmon — a  fish  of 
tenacious  memonr  and  traditional  lore. 
For  when  the  fish  have  spawned  in  the 
upper  waters,  and  instinct  bids  tiiem  seek 
the  sea  once  more  to  recuperate  their 
'  exhausted  ener;ries,  they  glide  down  tiie 
'  river  swimmingly  till  they  come  to  the 
junction  of  the  waters  above  Newark,  and 
then,  we  may  imagine,  there  is  debate. 
The  memory  of  tke  oldest  salmon  is 
appealed  to.  He  knows  the  way — the 
ancient  way  he  travelled  when  a  silvery 
grilse — and  the  big  fish  swim  down  to 
Newark  town,  where,  unhappily,  there  is 
a  lock  which  no  salmon  will  enter.  And 
there  they  stop,  floundering;  about  in  the 
pools  in  a  sort  of  niscatonal. purgatory, 
so  lean,  and  wan,  and  wicked-looking  that 
poachers  even  leave  them  unpoach^,  till 
the  next  flood  opens  the  way  to  the  sea.; 

It  is  from  the  river-side,  by  the  way,  that 
the  best  view  of  the  town  is  obtained,  .where 
the  big  corn-milk  stand  among  a  network 
of  watercourses,  and  the  clump  of  red  roofs 
are  crowned  by  the  tall  spire  and  hemmed 
in  by  the  lofty  castle  wall  with  its  flanking 
tower&  The  interior  of  the  castle  is 
interesting,  although  reduced  to  a  mere 
shell,  with  its  Norman  gateway  and  one  of 
Bishop  Alexander's  strong  towers.  .The 
great  curtain-wall  of  the  castle  on  the 
river-side  seems  of  later  date,  though  not 
later  than  King  John's  time,  probably. 
For  here  within  these  walls  King  John 
^breathed  his  last — whether  dving  from 
poison  pr  indigestion  it  is  bootless  now  to 
enquire.  Beneath  the  site  of  the  banquet- 
ing-hall  is  a  fine  old  crypt  with  a  postern- 
gate  leading  down  to  the  river,  while  in 
the  curtain-wall  above  is  a  handsome  oriel 
window,  an  insertion  probably  of  the  Tudor 
..period,  from  which  there  is  a  pleasant  view 
^*6('tfie  mefulows  beyond  the  river,  with  the 

SeaTnorth  road  running  straight  on  end, 
^e  a  nanow  slice  cut  completely  out  of  the 
'landscape:  the  ro%d   earned  on   arches 


across  the  flats,  to  be  clear  of  the  winter 
flopds — ^a  great  work, of  the  posting  and 
coaching  days,  engineered «  by  Smeaton 
more  than  a  hundred'yearsaga  «'  -        , 

In  this  pleasant,  oriel  w^ijlow,  looking 
over  the  riyer,  and  the  mills,  ancL',the  ^een 
plain  of  the  Trent,  we  may  conjure,  back 
the  figures  of  the  past  .Wolsey  stood  here, 
no  doubt,  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  but 
still  a  Prince  Cardinal  of  the  Church,  still 
Primate  of  England — Wolsey  on  his  way  to 
his  favourite  retreat  at  Southwell  Here 
he  must  have  stood  gazing  on  a  landscape 
that  he  saw  not  as  he  mused  on  t&e 
instability  of  princes'  favour,  or  perhaps 
turned  over  in  his  subtle  brain  the  pos- 
sibilities of  revenge.  And  then,  after  a 
long  interval,  comes  the  curled  and  frizzed 
Frenchwoman,  with  her  artificial  face — the 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The  queen 
lingered  here,  and  in  her  train  was  the 
handsome,  courtly  Charles  Cavendish,  soon 
to  find  a  soldier's  grave.  It  is  said  that  the 
ladies  of  Newark  were  pressing  in  their  in- 
vitations that  their  royal  visitor  should 
spend  a  longer  time  among  them,  and  that 
the  queen  prettily  replied  tlAt  she  was  under 
her  husband's  orders,  which;  she  dared  not 
disobey,  while  she  counselled  them .  all  to 
pay  their  husbands  a  like  obedience.  At 
which,  no  doubt,  the  married .  cavaliers 
stroked  their  beards  and  looked  magnifi- 
cent, while  the  married  women,  including 
the  queen,  enjoyed  a  good  laugh  among 
themselves.  The  fiery  Bupert,  too,  is 
there,  with  his  dark  saturnine  face — 
Bupert  who  has  routed  the  Parliament 
squadrons  and  sent  them  flying  from  their 
entrenchments— Bupert  on,' his  triumphal 
march  towards  Marston  Mpqr.       '  ,    .    • 

But  more  familiar  and  germane  to  the 
place,  perhaps,  is  one  who  comes  imme- 
diately after  Wolsey,  of  comparative  insig- 
nificance as  an  historical  figure,  compared 
with  the  great  cardinal,,  but  of  much 
greater  importance  to  Newark  town.  This 
is  Thomaa  Magnua,  a  homely  but  dignified 

Seraon  in  hia  doctor'a  robea,  one  of  the 
iplomatic  agents  of  the  king  and  Wolsey, 
who  retained  office  and  favour  long  after  the 
cardinal's  fall  Tradition  has  it  that  he  was 
found  as  a  babe  on  a  door-step  in  Newark 
by  some  Yorkshire  clothiers  passing  through 
wiUi  their  goods,  and  that  these  gave  him 
the  name  of  Thomas  Amang-us,'b^cau8e  they 
all  contributed  to.  his  support  .  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  this  atory,  the  doctor'a  ma^- 
nai)imity  is  to  be  praised  in  respect  of  his 
benefactions  to  a,  tqwn  which  gave  him  such 
a  limited  hospitality  on  his  first  entrance 
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into  life;  Eor  Ma^ns  endowed  the  town 
with  fi^e  -  school  and  charities,  with 
revennesy  amonnting  at  the  present  time  to 
upwards  of  two  thousand  a  year. 

Finally,  to  make  a  tremendous  bound 
into  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
who  does  not  connect  Newark  witii 
Mr.  Gladstone?  who  b^gan  his  political 
career  as  member  for  the  borough,  and 
whose  portrait  soon  after  was  painted 
by  a  local  artist,  and  presented  to  the 
Conservative  club  of  the  town. 

We  may  now  leave  the  caslie  and  may 
wander  sJl  over  the  town  without  dis- 
covering any  relics  of  the  ancient  town 
walls,  within  which  a  strong  garrison  hield 
stoutly  out  for  King  Charles  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  the  civil  war.  During  all  that 
time  Newark  and  Nottingham  hmd  hostile 
garrisons,  and,  like  Italian  cities  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  they  levied  fierce  war  against 
each  other  with  sallies,  alarms,  retreats, 
desperate  fights,  and  cunning  ambus<»de8. 
Sometimes  it  was  stout  Sir  John  Byron, 
an  ancestor  of  the  poet,  who  led  tibe  broils 
f or^  the  king,  sometimes  Lord  Bellasis ; 
while  Colonel  Hutchinson,  of  the  Memoirs, 
commanded  for  the  Parliament ;  and  tihen 
when  King  Charles  was  a  prisoner  among 
his  faithful  Scots,  and  all  resistance  was  at 
an  end,  the  country  pec^lewdre  summoned 
from  far  and  near  to  demolish  castle  and 
walls,  a  work  which  they  executed  with 
great  good  will-^for  the  garrison,  with  its 
foraging  parties  levying  contributions  from 
all  round,  had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  country. 

Descending  the  Trent  from  Newark  we 
come  upon  the  little  village  of  Holme,  With 
the  remains  of  a  manor-house,  where 
once  lived  the  Lord  Bellasis— ^just  referred 
to  as  governor  of  Newark  for  the  Img — 
who  survived  to  see  the  Restoration  and 
another  revolution,  and  who  Hes  buried 
in  the  church  of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields, 
London.  The  church  at  Holme,  it  happens, 
is  also  dedicated  to  St  Giles,  and  is,  or 
was  not  long  ago,  most  interesting  in  itselfi 
and  also  from  its  bavins  apparentiy  been 
untouched  b^  the  hand  of  maq,  except 
for  an  occasional  dab  of  whitewash,  for 
many  centuries.  Everything  is  absolutely 
just  as  it  was  left  after  the  Beformation. 
The  original  altar-stone  lies  on  the  floor  just 
where  it  was  thrown ;  there  are  the  origincd 
rood'Screen,  piscina,  and  sedilia ;  it  would 
not  surprise  one  to  see  an  old  mass-book 
in  the  stalls.  Tou  can  trace  the  work 
of  the  iconoclasts  in  the  painted-glass 
roughly  repaired  with  plain  glass,  but  the 


fragments  are  left.  Then  there  are  monu- 
ments defaced  and  dust-covered,  and  all 
about  is  sculptured  the  rebus  of  the  great 
benefactor  of  th^  church,  a  bear  and  tun, 
for  Barton,  who  was  a  London  woolstapler 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  whose  estates 
passed  by  marriage  to  Lord  BeHasis. 
Observe,  too,  the  porch  with  a  snug  littie 
chamber  oyer  it,  as  is  common  enough  in 
sixteenth-century  churches  which  were  built 
at  a  time  when  the  church-porch  was  re- 
garded as  the  centre  of  village  lifa  Ttda 
particular  little  room  is  known  as  Nan 
Scott's  Chamber.  For.  here  in  the  time 
of  the  plague,  which  visited  Nottmeham- 
shire  in  1666,  atid  carried  ofif  a  third  or 
more  of  the  inhabitants,  an  old  woman, 
called  Nan  Scott,  took  reftige,  with 
a  store  of  provisions,  and  her  bedding, 
which  last  she  stowed  in  a  big  parish  chest 
where  she  slept  at  nights.  The  old  woman 
watched  from  a  littie  window  the  funeral 
processions  that  came  in  constant  succes- 
sicfn  to  the  churchyard,  but  when  these 
had  ceased,  and  she  judged  that  no  death 
had  occulted  for  some  time,  she  ventured 
down  into  the  village.  But  there  was  no 
one  left  there  except  another  old  woman  ]ike 
herself;  an  the  rest  were  dead  or  had  fled. 
And  old  Nan  Scott  went  back  to  her 
chamber  over  the  porch,  and.  never  came 
put  of  it  till  she  was  carried  to  her  grave. 

Another  village  story  of  a  less  melan- 
choly cast  is  connected  with  the  notorious 
Dick  Turpin.  In  a  cottage  in  the  village 
the  outlaw  is  said  'frequently  to  have 
found  i^helter,  when  his  usual  resorts 
became  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  the 
story  tells  how  on  Dick's  famous  ride  to 
York  he  here  gave  his  mare  Black  Bess 
a  cordial^  The^e  is  something  very  con- 
vincing about  this  story,  whi(m  also  tends 
to  cor&borate  the  popular  account  of  the 
ride.  *  For  Holme  is  distant  barely  a  mile 
from  the  ereat  north  road  along  which 
Dick  would  certainlv  have  passed,  and  yet 
separated  from  it  oy  a  broad  and  rapid 
river,  which  is  nevertheless  fordable  close 
by — ^a  ford  that  would  hardly  be  suspected 
by  a  stran^r.  The  village,  too,  is  a  veiy 
secluded  place  to  this  day.  The  story  is 
recorded  in  the  History  of  Collingham  by 
Dr.  Wake,  a  local  antiquary  of  repute,  who 
was  told  the  particulars  by  a  member  of 
the  family  which  had  given  Dick  shelter. 

From  Holme  a  byway  leads  to  Lang- 
ford,  a  half-deserted  vQlage  by  an  old 
marshy  channel,  where  the  cows  wade  knee- 
deep  in  summer-time,  and  which  is  called 
such  channels  usually  are  in  this  county 
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— ^the  Heel  This  chamiel  no  doubt  repre 
Bents  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Trent,  a  ford 
over  which  gave  a  name  to  the  village  ] 
and  traces  of  ancient  earthworks,  on  the 
^reiy  banks  of  the  Fleet,  point  to  a  Boman 
I    post  that  protected  the  passage. 

From  Dmgford  we  strike,  past  Langf ord 
Hall,  to  the  Fosseway,  that  here  runs 
throngh  great  fields  of  barley,  which  go  to 
supply  the  red  malt-kilns  of  Newark  town. 
Bat  here  th^  cokntry  changes  a.  little  7  we 
hay6  crossed  tl^e  dead  alloySil  plain,'  t)ie 
bed  of  %he  ancient  e0taar]^,  an^  have  reached 
the  shore.  Ijow  pand-banks  ran  oat  on  to 
the  plain,  alid  against ,  the  sky  is  the  roll 
(^  41  sandy  woku  And  ^  w;eTeach  the  top 
f)f  a  low  hill  jihere  Kes  before  ns  a  bit  of 
wild  England.  ^The  sun  has  gone  behind 
a  cloud,  a  cold  and  chilly^  breeze  springs 
Tip,  making  a  hoarse  mnrmnr  among  tJtie 
trees,  and  the  road  veems  to  lose  itself  in 
the  forest'  l%is  ur  EngUnd  as  the  Boman 
legionaries  saw  it :  wild,  unenclosed,  with 
the  09k  scra^  feathering  the  ^des  of  the 
hills.  Thai  sparkle  bf  fight  ftom  the  dark 
nnderwood  ybu'may  fancy  is  tbe  gEnt  of  a 
barbarian*  spesr.  The  foresH,  ifter'aO,  is 
onty  a  clvoaip  of  trees,  and  the  barbarian 
.tarns  ont  to  be  a^  velveirjer)dned  game- 
keeper,  while  the  gUht  of  light  is  from  the 
polislieid  donble>>baTrel  npon  his  shonlder ; 
bat  the  scene  brings  ns  into  accord  with  the 
associations  of  oar  next  stopping-place. 
This  is  Broogh,  a  hamlet  which  consists  of 
one  &rmhoase  and  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel 
standing  solita^  among  the  wide  fields; 
it  is,  however,  the  site  m  a  Boman  station 
of  considerable  extent^  judging  from  the 
fonndstions  and  lines  of  struts  that  have 
been  tamed  up  by  the  ploi^h.  Boman 
ooinsg  too,  aboand,  indeed  Soman  brass 
and  copper  coins  seem  to  have  been 
sown  broadcast  over  all  this  district  In 
some  places  these  coins  are  foand  in 
rodeaox,  nuted  together ;  and  the  country 
people  called  them  onion-pennies ;  and  there 
is  a  story  of  a  giant,  one  Onion,  to  whom 
tkey  belonged.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  recklessness  in  the  way  of  small 
change  among  the  Bomani^ed  population 
of  those  days,  but  a  likely  explanation 
IB,  that  the  shopkeepers  and  traders 
of  the  Boman  towns  must  have  kept  a 
considerable  part  of  their  capital  in  coins 
of  small  varae;  and  when  the  Saxon 
invaders  came,  these  poor  creatures  could 
only  bury  their  treasure,  too  cumbrous  to 
remove,  and  fiy  for  their  lives.  The  fagi- 
tives  probably  mostly  perished  or  had  no 
opportanity  of  returning,  and  their  buried 


hoards,  turned  up  at  last  by  plough  or 
spade,  would  be  scattered  over  the  land 
by  peasants  who  had  a  superstitious  dread 
of  anything  belonging  to  the  people  they 
had  supplanted. 

If  anybody  reaDy  has  a  fancy  for 
treasure-seeking — and  there  exists,  no 
doubt,  an  immense  deal  of  buried  treasure 
lyin^  idle,  if  one  only  knew  where  to  look 
for  it-*this  solitary  village  of  Brough,  the 
ancient  Crocolana,  would  be  a  promising 

1>lace  to, begin  at,  for,  with  st^eh  heaps  of 
oose  coppers  on  the  surface,- surely  tbere 
must  be;  deeper  down,  sundry  hoards  of  a 
more  vahatable  metal  Bat  the  subject  is 
too  fascinating,  and  broadens  out  as  we 
advance,  so  let  us  return  to  the  Fosseway. 
A  curious  circumstance  is  that  when  we 
get  to  the  eastward  of .  the  Fosseway  into 
a  more  breezy  and  open  kind  of  country, 
nobody  knows  the  road  -by  that  nama 
^' Yo  mean  ^e  Ban^peri"  says  a  fine  young 
Saxon  matron,  coming  to  \er  garden-gate. 
And  capitalt  gardens  they  have  in  ^eSe 
Nottinghamshire  villages,  with  roses  'and 
hollyhocks,  and  all  the  flowers  that  Mary 
Howitt  used  to'  chronicle  In  verse;  and 
capital  young  women  toi>-*-deep-bosomed, 
taU  and  strong,  fit  mothers  for  a  race  of 
warriors  —  only  the  sons  do  not  take  to 
the  business.  Bat  it  was  a  pleasant  expe- 
rience to  listen  to  that  young  matron 
expatiating  on  the  Bamper.  The  name 
itself,  so  fresh,  so  racy,  and  the  scene — the 
village,  with  its  snug  cottages  and  pleasant 
gardens,  the  village-green,  the  lads  at  play, 
and  above  the  fine  rolling  clouds  and  breezy 
sky.  The  road,  at  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  borders  into  iiincolnshire,  is 
appropriately  named  the  Bamper,  for  here 
it  is  a  raised  ira^,  a' regular  rampart,  in 
fact,  with  projectmg  bays  here  and  there, 
that  may  have  been  meant  for  defence,  or 
perhaps  as  recentades  for  materials  for 
repair  of  the  road.  And  this  way,  vHbich 
is  still  the  highway  between  Newark  and 
Lincoln,  has  been  used  as  such  for  untold 
centuries — a  trackway  of  the  Britons,  a 
military  road  under  the  Bomans,  one  of  the 
great  mghways  of  the  kingdom  under  SaxOn 
and  Norman  laws,  where  the  king's  peace 
must  be  kept  under  heavier  penalties  than 
elsewhere,while  no  man  might  plough  or  dig 
a  ditch  within  two  perches  of  its  borders. 

But  here  we  must  take  leave  for  a  time 
of  the  venwaMe  Fosseway,  and  visit  a 
remote  outlying  comer  of  the  county 
through  Girton,  which  is  known  as  Grin- 
ning Girton.  This  village  life  and  village 
lore  are  the  most  interesting  features  of 
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KottisghaiQshire,  and. hence  it  is  pleaaiog 
to  be  told  ti^at  the  neighbouring , villagers 
make  it  still  a  subject  of  reproach*  to  the 
men  of  Girton,  that  "  the  cow  ate  the  bell- 
rope."  The  tradition  is  that  the,  Girton 
people  were  roused  one  night— in  the 
civil  wars,  it  ia  said — by  the  hoarse  sum- 
mons of  the  village  bell,  and  tliat  when  the 
able  men  of  the  village  had  mustered  on 
the  village-green  in  answer  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  tocsin,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  author  of  the  alarm  was  a  cow  which 
had  strayed  into  the  church,  and  began  to 
champ  up  the  hay-bands  which  formed  the 
grasp  of  the  beU-rope,  that  hung  loosely 
down,  country  fashion.  Anyhow,  there  is  the 
joke  against  the  Girton  people  to  this  day, 
and  an  allusion  to  cows  or  bell-ropes  is  as 
likely  to  be  badly  received  in  tha>t  parish,  as 
the  fki^ntion  of  Marlow  Bridge,  or  the  pies 
that  were  eaten  therci  by  a  Thames  bargeei 
.  Beyond  Girton  is  Clifton,  *  north  and 
south,  the  nanie, indicating  red  sandstone 
cli£fs  that  overhang  the  river,  the  northern 
villaffe.enjoyyig  a  curious  franchise,  as  its 

;  inhabitants  are  free  or  toll  on  crossing  the 
Trent  by;  the  feny..  >  In  ^  acknowledgment 
of  this  privilege. it j  was  the  immemorial 
custom,  that  at  Christmas  the  ferryman  and 

.  his  dog  should  dine  at  the  vicarage  on 
Cbristmas  fare,  the  vicar's  dog  being 
rigorously  shut  out  of  the  house  upon  the 
occasion.  A  little  to  the  east  of  Clifton 
lies  Harby,  a  secluded  hamlet  on  the  very 
border  of  Lincolnshire,  andlquite  out  of  the 
way  to  anywhere.  But  Harby  is  notice- 
able as  the  commencement  of  that  royal 
funeral  procession,  whose  various  stages 
towards  Westminster  were  marked  with 

,  beautifully  sculptured  crosses,  the  last  of 
which  gave  an  abiding  name  to  the  village  of 
Charing,. and  has , been  reproduced,  in  our 
own  day  in  the  courtyard  of  Charing  Cross 
terminus.  For  here  at  Harby  died  the  good 
Queen  Eleanor.  ;  Tradition  long  preserved  a 
memory  of  the  queen,  vaguely  and  in- 
correctly as  of  a  good  Queen  Catherine,  who 
had  lived  and  died  there,  but  tradition  was 
right  in  the  main,  while  historians,  for 
centuries,  had  placed  the  event  at  quite  a 
different  locality.  But  the  critical  investi- 
gation of  our  own  days  has  shown  the 
chroniclers  in  the  wrong,  and  justified  the 
oral  tradition  of  the  ploughman  and 
cottagers  of  Harby.  t. 

For  in  that  year,  A.D.  1?90,  King 
Edward  came  to  Sherwood  Forest  to  hunt^ 
and  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet  him 
at  the  royal  palace  of  Clipstone,  not  far 
/rpm  We][beck  A^beyi  ^d  the  queen,  then 


in  ill-health,  and.suffering  from  a  wasting 
fevef,  accomp^ied^'him  as  far  as  Hurby, 
where  she  established  hejrself  in  the  manor- 
house  of  a  knightly.  fam|I^  named  Weston, 
one  of  the  members' of  whichr^itseenuy  was 
an  officer  of  her ,  household.. [/Here  slie 
grew  suddenly  worse,  and  news  was.bro]aght 
to  the  king,  at  the  counciVboa^  among 
his  nobles,  that  his  dear  wife  and  faithfm 
consort  was  claimed  by  a  mightier  kins 
than  he.  King  Edward  left  council-board 
and  Parliament^  and  rode  away  to  the 
death-bed  of  his  queen.  A  whole  week  he 
watched  by  her  bedside,  and  then  the  end 
cama  Twenty  years  before  they  had  sailed 
together  to  the  noly  Land,  and  during  all 
that  time  she  had  always  been  with  him.  In 
his  hunting  expeditions,  in  hb  prog resses, 
in  his  wars,  Eleanor  was  always  oy  his 
side.  The .  sad,  stem  king  ^took  one  more 
journey ,  by^  her  side,  i .  From  ,this  .  little 
village  the  flmeral  procession  set  out,  passing 
tlu^ough  lordlv  Lincoln)  through  iGrrantham, 
StamK>rd,  Geadington,Nbrtl^^ 
Stratford,  Wobum,  Duzistable^,  St^  AJbans, 
and'^  at  ,  each  .  of  •  these  places,  where 
the  coffin  rested  .for  a. night,. a  richly 
sculptured  ,  cross^  was  afterwards  raised. 
And  all  this  way  the,  king  rcife  by  the  side 
of  his '  dead  wife|  ancfonly  left  the  sad 
procession  at, Stl  ^Albuis,, where  he  rode 
on  to  see  that  all'was  prepared. for. the 
interment  at  Westminster^  Abbey.  /  tie 
met  the  coffin  again  at  East  Ghepe  among 
his  sorrowing  citizens  of  liondon,  and  here 
the  spot  was  marked  by  another  cross  of 
stone.  Finally  the  body  rested  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  on  the  17th  of  December  was 
entombed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
still  may  be  seen  the  stately  tomb  and 
the  effigy  of  the  good  queen. !    , 

But  hie  we  ba^  once  more  to  the  Trent, 
and  following  its  course  upwards,  from 
Newark,  a  pleasant  walk  through  meadows 
and  corn-fields  with  the  brimming  river 
close  at  hand,  and  the  red  sail  of  a  barge 
perhaps  seen  gliding  among  the  trees, 
brings  us  to  Famdon  with  its  picturesque 
little  church.  Here  the  river  spreads 
out  over  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  and  .  a 
ferryman  plies  from  the,  opposite  side. 
Hawton  lies  farther  to  the  east  a  mile  or 
two, away,  where,  in  the,  chanpel  of  the 
church,  there  is,  a,  won^rful]  Easter 
sepulchre,  in  carved  stone,  ,with  .other 
interesting  relics^  of  ancient  da|^8.  And 
farther  on. is  Elston,- where  the, Parwins 
have  long  been  lords,  of  the  manor,  and 
where  Erasmus  Darwin  was  bom — tl^e 
author  of  The  Botanic  Garden,  apd  other 
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courage&OB  attempts  to  combine  poe^  and 
seience';  the  progenitor  of  the  iUaBtrioos 
philosopher  lately  deceased. 

In  Elston  fields  King  Henry  the  Seventh 
lay  encamped,  having  marched  northwards 
from  London  to  meet  the  army  which  sap- 
ported  Lambert  Simnel.  This  army  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Irish  under  the  Earl  of 
Kildare  and  of  Grerman  mercenaries  under 
Swartz,  whom  we  have  met  before  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  the  Simnelites  landed  from 
Ireland.  Since  then. the  rebel  army  had 
performed  a  long  and  toilsome  march,  to 
'York  in  the  first  place,  and  then  along  the 
track  of  the  present  great  north  road  to 
the  Trent  Henry  had;  marched  fast, 
but  he  had*  not  been  quick  enough  to 
occupy  Newark  before  his  .enemies  crossed 
the  Trent,  and  so  he  lay  there  at  Elston 
between  the  two  practicable  roads  that 
lead  southwards,  ready  to  strike  on  either 
hand.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  com- 
manded for  Simnel,  chose  the  way  by  the 
river,  the  old  Fosseway,  and  encamped  on 
the  side  of  a  hill — it  must  have  been  a  very 
small  one,  for  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  hill  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  present  day. 
However,  the  king  drew  out  his  army  in 
three  lines,  and  offered  battle,  and  the  earl 
came  down  from  his  hill,  and  the  armies 
fell  to  blows  in  the  fields  of  Stoke  which  are 
j^udtly  enclosed  within  a  bend  of  the  river 
ITnent  '  Perhaps  it  was  the  desperate 
.choice  of  the  rebel. leaders  to  fight  with 
itiieir  backs  to  a  deep  river  where. defe&t 
•most be  fatal ;  Anyhow,  their  men  fought 
:wilh'yonderfulideiieriaiaation,'and  did,  not 
give  way  till  after  three  hours'  hard  fight- 
ing when  nearly  alltheii:  leaders  were.slain. 
Then  they  t  began  to  break,  and  .  soon 
ran  pell-mell  down  the  lane  to  Fiskerton 
ferry,  where  some  waded  across  or  swam, 
but  most  were  drowned  or  slain.-  Among 
the  fugitives  was  Lord  Level,  who  swam 
his  horse  across  the  river,  but  in  urging 
the  home  up  the .  steep  bank  on  the 
Fiskerton  side,  the  horse  fell  back,  and 
both  were  drowned.  But  some  say  that 
Lord  Level  escaped,  and  lived  some  time 
afterwards  in  hiding  at  his  manor-house 
of  Minster  Level  in  Oxfordshire. 
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CH4PTBR  XXVIIL       A  SAOBIFICE  AND  ITS 
:  .  ,'       .      '.        C0N8BQUENCBS. 

-  -  *<  Is  tl^s  Captain  Edgecumb  rich — ^lich 
enough  to  be  ialiffer^t  to  any  fluctuations 
of  foclime>on)3FOur;8ider'  Mr.  Boldero 


asked,  when  he  came  up  to  speak,  about 
settlements. 

'*!  don't  know.  I  suppose  he  is," 
Jenifer  answered  indifferently ;  "  he  has  a 
good  appointment,  I  know.  That  secretary- 
ship that  we  told  you  about,  you  know, 
gives  him  an  income  that  will  be  more 
than  enough  for  what  we  shall  want.*' 

But  when  Mr.  Boldero  came  to  speak  to 
the  expectant  bridegroom,  he  found  that 
he  had  not  to  deed  with  the  same  in- 
difference as  had  characterised  Jenifer's 
mann^er:  Captain  Edgecumb  was .  quite 
willing  to  settle  the  very  small  private 
fortune  that  would  cometp.hvsslvureat  the 
death  of  his  father  on  ^ JeniJfer,  and  also 
quite  willing  to  let  her  have  a  fjiir  ^allow- 
ance for  housekeeping  out  of  the  income 
from  the  secretaryship.  But  he  evidently 
regarded  this  as  an  unimportant  and 
merely  temporary  arrangement,  and  dis- 
gusted Mr.  Boldero  by  saying : 

''Fact  is,  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  keep 
the  berth  long ;  it  will  tie  me  too  much, 
and  it  will  be  far  better  that  I  should  look 
after  Miss  Kay's  interests  and  money 
matters,  than  that  she  should  rely  on  an 
agent  Women  always  get  cheated  in 
business  unless  they  are  of  a  far  meaner 
and  more  suspicious  type  than  Miss  Kay  is, 
I'm  happy  to  say." 

''True;  but  you'll  hardly  like  to  be 
dependent  on  your. wife,  will  you^*'  Mr. 
BoIdcDTo  asked  coldly.  Already  he  began 
to  despise  and  distrust  the  character  of  the 
man  who  had  taken  Jenifer  from  him. 
Yet  hisT^opsci^nce  stopd  in  th^e  3vay,  of;  his 
intc|riering  with  her  prospects,  just  as  it 
had  done  when  she.  had  besoueht  him 
to  interfere  idth^her  brother  Jack^  for  his 
own  salvation.  He  could  not,  he  dared 
not,  be  false  to  an  oath  he,  never^  ought  to 
have  taken.  ,  He  could  not  break  his  vow 
and  plead  with  Jenifer  against  her  own 
rash  trustfulness. 

So  the  settlements  were  drawn  up,  a 
furnished  house  taken,  and  the  weddfing- 
day  fixed. 

Jenifer's  first  appearance  at  St.  James's 
Hall  was  also  fixea  for  just  a  month  after 
the  wedding-day. 

It.  was,  not  a  lively  wedding  by  any 
m^ans. .  Jack  and  his  wife  were  the  only 
members  of  Jei^fer's  family,  besides  her 
mother,  who  were^  present  at  it.  .The 
Edgeciuab. faction  were  ;well  represented, 
but  they  obviously  disapproved  of  Mrs. 
Jack.  ]  Effie  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  would  not  be  present  under,  any  cir-  , 
cumstances,  but  Aid  really  had   a   fair 
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excuse  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Jervoise  two 
days  before  the  wedding,  an  event  which, 
though  it  had  been  long  expected,  came  off 
at  last  80  abnipfcly  as  to  startle  them  all. 

It  was  only  natard  that  EjQIe  should 
stay  at  home  with  Flora,  and  comfort 
that  bereft  lady  by  discnssing  with  her  the 
respective  merits  of  the  different  crapes 
that  were  rolled  out  from  various  shops  for 
her  approval  But  Jenifer  couldn't  help 
feelmg  that  it  was  unreasonable  for  Effie 
to  keep  Hubert  at  homa 

Effie,  however,  settled  that  point  with 
the  prompt  decision : 

"  Hugh  go  to  your  wedding,  just  when 
Flora  wants  every  consideration  and  respect 
shown  to  Mi:.  Jervoise's  memory !  What 
a  perfectly  silly  idea,  Jenifer ;  why,  Flora  h 
left  enormously  rich,  and  can  do  anything 
she  likes  for  people  who  please  her,  and  it 
doesn't  seem  to  me  that  the  same  can  be 
said  of  you.  Unless  you  put  your  wedding 
off  for  a  decent  time  out  of  regard  for 
Flora,  who  has  done  so  much  for  you, 
youll  certainly  not  see  Hugh  at  it." 

''It's  too  late  to  alter  all  the  arrange- 
ments now,"  Jenifer  replied;  "and  pro- 
bably if  I  did,  some  amusement  would  crop 
up  by  the  time  the  wedding  came  off,  that 
would  interfere  with  Hubert's  coming." 

"  Very  likely,"  Effie  said  carelessly,  "  for 
Flora  doeiin't  mean  to  shut  herself  up  for 
long ;  and  as  we  shall  stay  on  with  Flora 
for  a  time,  probably  we  shall  be  in  the 
swim  again  soon." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Jack  and 
Minnie  were  the  only  representatives  of  the 
younger  Bays  at  Jenifer's  marriage ;  even 
her  father's  old  friend,  Mr.  Boldero,  faUed 
her  on  the  occasion.  There  were  some 
things  which  were  beyond  even  his  con- 
science-supported strength  to  endure,  and 
one  of  these  would  have  been  the  sight  of 
Jenifer  married  to  another  man. 

Marriage  had  not  improved  Minnie,  and 
it  had  deteriorated  Jack.  She  had  not 
grown,  more  refined,  and  he  had  very 
palpably  grown  much  coarser.  This  was 
not  a  matter  of  much  surprise,  considering 
that  the  Thurtle  family  were  now  his  chief 
associates,  and  that  the  males  of  the  Thurtle 
family  thought  that  life  ought  to  be  one 
long  round  of  beer  and  skittles. 

Old  friends  of  the  Bays  had  made  a  few 
spasmodic  efforts  to  be  civil  to  Jack  Bav, 
and  improve  Mn.  Jack.  But  Mrs.  Jack, 
whose  richly-colom^  beauty  had  developed 
sinciiB  her  marriage,  thought  herself  in- 
capableof  improvement, and  resented  all  the 


well-meant,  but  probably  weak  efforts  that 
were  mada  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  having 
married  a  gentleman — "  the  young  squire," 
as  he  was  commonly  called — she  was  cast 
upon  her  own  class  for  companionship,  and 
was  "  a  curious  specimen,"  the  Edgecnmbs 
thought,"of  assurance  and  embarrassment" 

"  What  a  family  poor  Harry  has  married 
intol"  they  said  among  themselves.  At 
least  all  but  Mrs.  Archibald  Campbell  said 
it  She  held  to  the  opinion  that  Jenifer 
was  getting  much  the  worst  part  of  the 
bargain. 

It  was  settled  that  during  the  very  brief 
tour  which  the  newly-married  people  were 
going  to  allow  themselves,  Mrs.  Bay  should 
take  up  her  quarters  in  the  newly-taken 
furnished  house  in  St  John's  Wood.  This 
matter  had  been  clearly  arranged,  and 
Mrs.  Bay's  boxes  had  been  packed  towards 
carrying  it  out 

But  just  as  the  bride  was  starting, 
maternal  instinct^  which  had  been  yearning 
over  poor  deteriorated  Jack  all  day,  made 
Mrs.  Bay  say  to  Jenifer  : 

"  I  do  feel  so  much  inclined  to  give  poor 
Jack  a  holiday — for  the  sake  of  doing  it 
I'll  put  up  with  his  wife,  and  ask  them 
both  here.  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Hatton  won't 
mind  keeping  us  on  another  fortnight" 

"  Why  do  that,  mother  dear,  when  our 
new  house  is  ready,  and  servants  taken  1 
6o  there,  of  course,  and  ask  Jack  and 
Minnie  to  go  and  stay  there  with  you. 
Dear  mother,  it  will  make  me  so  happy  to 
think  while  I'm  away  from  you  that  you're 
being  kind  to  Jack  and  Minnie,"  said 
Jenifer  happily. 

"  I  can't  bear  her,  I  confess,"  Mrs.  Bay 
murmured;  ^'but  to  have  my  boy  with 
me  again !  Jenny  dear,  even  you  can't 
think  what  that  will  be  to  me." 

Then  the  bridegroom — ^who  liked  punc- 
tuality on  the  part  of  other  people-HBent  up 
rather  a  peremptory  message  to  his  wife  to 
come  down  directly,  or  Uiere  would  be 
confusion  at  the  station,  and  Jenifer  took 
a  hurried  leave,  leaving  the  last  arrange- 
ment standing  good. 

A  shooting-box,  with  a  splendid  troat- 
stream  runnmg  through  the  grounds,  in 
County  Cork,  had  been  offered  fbr  the 
honeymoon  by  a  former  brother-officer  of 
Captain  Edgecomb's.  This  offer  had  been 
accepted  by  him  without  consulting  Jenifer, 
who  had  set  her  heart  on  going  to  Paris 
for  opeira,  and  then  on  to  the  South  of 
France  watering-places  for  glorious^— 
gratis — ^instrumental  niusic.  But  she  sur- 
rendered her  wishes  in  favour  of  his. 
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''We  fthall  go  by  Holyhead,  I  sappose)" 
she  had  said  to  him  ond  day;  bat  he 
laughed  at  the  idea,  and  told  her  to  look 
up  her  geography. 

''Why  go  yii  Holyhead  and  Dublin, 
and  then  tndn  it  through  the  length  of  the 
country  when  we  can  just  run  down  to 
Plymouth  and  be  in  Cork  harbour  in  a  few 
hours  r' 

"  Only  I  dislike  the  sea,"  she  said ;  but 
he  assured  her  that  that  was  all  nonsense, 
and  that  she  would  soon  learn  to  like  it 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  say  anything 
to  Mm  about  the  treat  her  mother  proposed 
giving  Jack  and  his  wife  until  they  were 
some  two  hours  on  their  journey.  Then 
she  said: 

"I'm  so  glad  dear  mother  will  have 
something  to  occupy  her  mind  and  take 
her  thoughts  off  Hubert  and  Effie's  sad 
neglect  of  her  whfle  I'm  away.  She  means 
to  ask  Jack  and  Minnie  to  stay  with  her 
for  a  fortnight" 

"  What  t "  he  asked  in  accents  of  undis- 
guised consternation. 

"  To  ask  Jack  and  Minnie  to  stay  with 
her  for  a  fortnight." 

"Wherel" 

"  At  our  house — ^the  new  house." 

"  At  our  house  1  Jenifer,  I  really  am 
annoyed  at  your  having  been  indiscreet 
enough  to  give  way  to  any  such  folly  on 
your  mother's  part,"  he  said  so  severely 
that  Jenifer  actually  shivered. 

"  Indiscreet  to  let  my  own  mother  ask 
my  own  brother  and  hu  wife  to  the  house 
she  is  going  to  share  with  usl  What 
indiscretion  can  there  be  in  that,  Harry?" 

"A great  deal  Tm  afraid  you'll  soon 
find  out ;  ignorant  as  you  are  of  the  world, 
yonll  find  it  much  safer  to  consult  me  on 
every  sul^ect  You've  made  a  great 
mistake,  Jenifer,  tliat's  about  the  truth. 
Jack  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  fellow  I  want 
to  have  known  as  mw  wife'e  brother,  and 
the  woman  is  aimj^y  impossible.  My 
people  won't  like  it  luL" 

"  I  think  I  shall  always  think  of  pleasing 
m^  mother  before  a^y  of  your  people,"  she 
said,  keeping  her  tears  back  bravely,  but 
feeling  that  he  was  both  cruel  and  foolish 
in  trymg  to  come  between  her  and  her 
love  for  her  own. 

"  Then  you'll  make  a  mistake,  and  you 
Diav  as  well  understand  this  at  once 
and  for  evet,  Jenifer.  IVe  conceded  the 
point  of  your  mother  living  with  us — 
that  will  be  nuisance  enough,  but  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Jack ;  hell  want  to 
borrow  money  of  you*     Hugh  and  Effie 


are  very  well,  they'll  always  be  good  form ; 
but  I  must  say  I  never  felt  so  dii^usted  and 
ashamed  in  my  life  as  when  I  saw  that 
other  sister-in-law  of  yours  there  among 
my  people  to-day." 

"It's  a  pity  your  sense  of  disgust  and 
shame  didn't  make  you  refuse  to  go  through 
the  ceremony,"  she  said  with  a  choMng 
ball  in  her  throat,  and  a  heart  that  was 
throbbing  with  pain.  StiU,  she  kept  back 
her  teara 

"  Don't  let  us  quarrel  on  our  wedding- 
day,"  he  said  more  softly. 

"  I  shall  never  quaxrel  with  any  one," 
she  replied. 

"  Don't  put  me  down  as  too  insignifi- 
cant for  you  to  quarrel  with,"  he  replied, 
nettled  into  speaking  sharply  again. 

"Would  you  rather  I  developed  unex- 
pectedly a  virago-like  spirit,  and  began  to 
ar^e  and  wrangle,  Harry  t  I  can  do 
neither.  I  can  fancy  no  more  bitter  lot  in 
life  than  to  live  in  a  home  atmosphere 
in  which  there  is  no  peace." 

"  There'll  always  be  peace  between  us, 
dear,"  he  said  magnanimously ;  "  only  you 
had  better  consult  me  in  future  before  you 
let  the  old  lady  invite  anyone  to  our  house. 
As  it  is,  there's  no  great  harm  done.  I 
shall  send  a  telegram  to  your  mother  from 
Plymouth,  telling  her  that  I  don't  want 
the  house  occupied  till  I  get  home.  They 
can  all  go  into  lodgings  together  if  she 
likes,  but  111  not  have  the  freshness  taken 
off  the  furniture  before  we  have  any  use  of 
it  ourselves." 

"  As  you  like,"  Jenifer  sighed. 
All  the  glory  was  gone,  not  only  from 
her  weddi^-tour,  but  from  her  married 
life,  within  three  hours  of  its  commence- 
ment 

After  sending  off  his  telegram,  which 
made  old  Mrs.  Ray  feel  more  bewildered, 
unhappy,  and  of  no  consequence  whatever, 
than  she  had  felt  since  recovering  Hie  first 
shock  of  her  husband's  death.  Captain 
Edgecumb  resumed  his  customary  good- 
temper  and  politeness. 

Still,  the  trip  across  from  Plymouth  to 
Cork  harbour  was  not  a  period  that  would 
for  ever  stand  out  in  Jenifer's  mind  as  one 
fraught  with  happy  memories. 

In  the  first  place  it  became  very  rough 
as  soon  as  they  left  Pljrmouth  harbour, 
and  by  the  time  they  were  off  the  Long- 
ships  it  was  blowing  a  fierce  gala 

Jenifer  was  not  sea-sick.  People  who 
are  terrified  out  of  their  senses,  when  the 
waves  and  the  winds  are  doing  battle 
against  one  another  with  all  their  mighty 
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strengthyiffe  t^ely  s^^ck.^  But.her  ne^e ' 
left  her,  and,  each  tt^ae  thei^at^^ier.df^ed 
like  an 4  arrow. iAto  .wl^at  :lo(^ed  like  > 
bottoxnlQss  abyea  qI  iftUd^waycto,  or  qui^)rere^ 
up  i^ain  like  a  living  *treaturejn  ago^y,' 
McB.  Edg^catnb  fel  t .  a. :  portion  Qf'hef  lUe ! 
leaving  her.    '        .;  \ ,'    ! 

"Ain'b  this  joUy  V\hdr  huab^d  i^ked, 
.surging  into  the  8aIoa|ai»  wHi^r^,, with! her 
head  :baoQ^  ii^  her  l\a^4B,|Bhe  was  trying 
to  imagine  what  she  would  feel  w)ien  those 
de8^0rat<e  wayqisjiaJd  her  in  fi.d^Iyembmce, 
and  what  her  iQother  would  have. to  live 
for, /whfin.  the; news  of  that  drowning 
reached  her. 

*   ** It's*  very  awfcd,"  she  answered ;  "it's 
,too  solemn  to  be.  spoken  of  as  'jolly.'" 

'*  Nonsense !  .  Come  on  deck — ^here,  111 
hold  you  up — ^and  look  at  the  Land'a  End. 
We  shall  catch  it  to-night^  and  no  mistake. 
£ven  the  captain  says  we  may  thaQk  our 
stars  we  are  on  one  of  the  best  boats  on  this 
lina     Some  of  them  roll  fearfully." 

At  this  moment  a  jerking  lurch  brought 
down  all  the  glass  and  crockery  that  was 
on  the  saloon  sideboard  with  a  deafening 
crash,  while  at  the  same  moment  cries  of 
anguish  and  despair  rang  out  from  the 
frightened  women  and  children  who  were 
huddled  in  the  forecastle. 

In  a  moment  all  her  past  life,  all  her 
hopes  and  fears  for  the  future,  aU  her  dis- 
appointpients  in  the  preset,  flashed  upon 
Jenifer.  .  She  knew  in  that, hour  in  which 
she  thojaght  that .  she  mieht  have  to  face 
eternity  at  any  moment^  that  in  her  over- 
anxiety  to'  smopth' her, mother's  path*  in 
jher;.deelining;year8  she  had  sacrificed  .her- 
self !  If  she  had  done,  so  efficaciously  there 
would  have  been  no  bitterness  in  the  reflec- 
tion. But  as  it  was,  Captain  Edgecumb 
had  revealed  himself  in  his  true  colours  to 
her  already.  He  had  shown  himself,  during 
the  few  hours  in  which  she  had  been  his 
wife — this  was  only  the  day  after,  the 
msffriaae— he  had  shown  himself  to  be 
masteiful,  if  not  tyrannical,  suspicious,  and 
mean. 

What  a  mistake  she  had  made  in  think- 
ing that  her  marriage,  would  conduce  to 
her  mother^s  happiness  !  Why,  her  mother 
would  be  a  cipher  in  the  house  of  which 
he;  twas  master — even  such  a  cipher  as  she 
had.  been  at  Moor  Bdyal  after  Effie's  reign 
had  begfm !  .*  .  .      *  .      * 

"  ''And  if  I  fail,  and  get  no  money  of  my 


own,  what  will  become  of  her  and  mef " 
tke  poor  girl  moaned,  in  a  lull  of  a  few 
m^m^nta  .:Then  Captain  Edgecumb  came 
down  againj  declaring  that,  "It  was 
gbiious  on .  deck,-  and  th/it,  he  couldn't 
think  of  letting  her 'mope  any  longer." 
.  r  So  direfully, against  her  wul  Jenifer  was 
dragged  up  on  deck,  uid  made  to  look  on 
the  mountainous  waves,  and  to  try  and 
stand  steady  on  limbs  that  seemed,  to 
crunible  away,  and  at  the  same  time  her 
husband  kept  on  calling  upon  her  to  appre- 
ciate these  cqnvulsions .  and  beauties  of 
Nature  that  were  stultifying  all  her  facul- 
ties. 

m 

"You're  very  unsympathetic,"  he  said 
to  her  complaifiingly,  when  at  last,  after  a 
P,as8age  that  had  nearly  cost  her  her  life 
and  reason  from  fright,  they  found  them- 
selves safely  in  Cork's  beautiful  harboun 

"Don't,  think  me  that,  Harry,"  she 
pleaded. 

But  she  hadn't  strength  enough,  or 
spirit  enough,  to  ask  him  in  what  direction 
he  taxed  her  with  want  of  sympathy,  or 
in  what  way  she  had  failed  to  express  it 

"  I've  enjoyed  the  voyage  hugely — at 
least  I  should  have  done  if  you  had  only 
shown  a  grain  of  pluck.  That's  what 
makes  Hubert's  wife  such  a  charming  com- 
panion in  a  boating  or  yachting  excursion ; 
she  always  enjoyed  it,  no  matter  whether 
there  was  half  a .  gale  blowing  or  a  hurri- 
cane. Effie  never  selfishlv  gives  way  to 
her  nerves.  111  say  that  of  her.'''. 
^  "  I  am,  sorry) you  think  I  do  selfishly," 
was  all  Jenifer  could' bring  henelf  to  utter. 
•  It  was  *  the  \  first !  time'  she.  had  had 
"  another  fellow's  wife  "  quoted  to  her.  dis- 
paragement '  In  due  time  the  probal^ilities 
were  in  favour  of  her  getting  accustomed 
to  this  special  form  of  punishment 
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CHAPTER  IX.      ARCHIE'S  LETTER. 

A  CURRENT  of  feeling,  like  a  current  of 
electricity,  needs  for  its  escape  and  relief  a 
good  conductor,  or  in  ouier  words  a 
ffympathetic  confidant  Now  the  Rev. 
John  was  a  non-conductor.  In  the  first 
days  of  Mra  John's  bereavement,  when  he 
was  himself  shocked  by  it  to  the  heart,  he 
was  sympathy  itseli  Even  shell-lac,  the 
most  obstinate  of  all  non-conductors  in  its 
normal  state,  becomes  a  fair  conductor 
when  fused.  But,  when  the  Bev.  John 
returned  to  his  normal  state  of  dreaminess, 
he  ceased  to  be,  so  to  speak,  a  good  con- 
ductor. Poor  Mrs.  John,  who  could  really 
think  and  talk  of  nothing  else  but  Archie's 
sufferings  and  his  heroic  silence  thereabout 
(for  the  Bev.  John  had  told  her  of  his 
caution  to  the  child  not  to  trouble  her  with 
his  troubles),  was  parched  with  thirst  for 
sympathy,  when  her  husband  had  got  back 
to  the  clouds.  Just  then  in  happy  time 
came  the  relief  of  a  visit  from  our  friend 
Cochin.  That  young  gentleman  having 
with  many  others  been  withdrawn  from 
Gretstane  College  upon  the  exposure  of  the 
principal's  severity,  wrote  on  his  return 
home  to  the  Bev.  John  a  letter  marked 
by  really  fine  feeling.  It  was  full  of  trivial 
fond  records  of  Archie's  generosity  and 
affection,  and,  among  other  instances,  told 
simply  of  Archie's  farewell  kiss  and  present 
on  the  morning  of  his  disappearance,  which 
one  of  the  boys  lying  half-awake  had  seen 
without  understandii^. 

This  letter  Mrs.  John  read  over  and 
wept  over  many  times  a  day,  and  answered 
forthwith  by  an  urgent  and  loving  invita- 
tion to  Herbert  Tandy  to  visit  them,  that 
she  might  thank  him  in  person  for  all  Ids 


goodness  to  her  boy.  It  must  be  confessec 
that  Cochin  accepted  the  invitation  witl: 
great  searchings  of  heart  It  seemed  hard 
to  have  to  spend  the  interval  between 
leaving  one  school  and  being  sent  to  anothei 
in  a  house  of  woe.  But  his  sood-nature 
and  his  love  for  Archie  prevailed  and  were 
rewarded.  Mra  John  was  a  new  experience 
to  him.  Cochin's  stepmother  (his  own 
mother  died  in  his  infancy) — a  young  and 
pretty,  but  coarse  and  shrill  shrew — was 
an  abomination  unto  him.  Therefore,  as  we 
say,  Mrs.  John,  a  lady  to  the  very  tips  of 
the  fingers,  was  a  new  experience  to  him, 
and  made  such  an  impression  on  his  im- 

Eressionable  boyhood,  that  in  after  years 
e  measured  every  woman  by  his  memory 
of  Mrs.  John.  In  after  years,  also,  he 
looked  back  upon  these  days  of  his  visit  to 
Chimside  as  the  happiest  of  his  life.  For 
Mrs.  John  even  in  gnef ,  which  is  selfish  as 
love,  thought  of  herself  last  Immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  Cochin's  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  she  walked  over  to  the 
squire's.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Bisley,  patronised 
her  own  husband  and  a  fortiori  Mrs.  John, 
but  with  this  difference — she  patronised 
her  husband  to  his  face,  but  Mrs.  John 
behind  her  back.  She  could  no  more, 
speak  to  Mrs.  John  as  she  spoke  of  her, 
^an  she  could  speak  of  her  husband  as  she 
spoke  to  him.  There  was  something  in 
this  gentle  little  woman  which  quelled  Mrs. 
Bisley,  and  kept  her  at  a  quiet  distance 
when  they  were  together.  It  may  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  John  little 
liked  asking  a  favour  of  Mra  Bisley,  nor 
would  she  have  asked  one  firom  her  for 
Archie  himself,  if  he  were  alive.  But  for 
Archie's  friend  she  asked  one.  There  was 
nothing  she  would  not  have  done  to  make 
this  boy,  who  had  been  as  a  brother  to 
her  child,  happy.  -  Therefore  Mra  John 
marched  off  straightway  to  Mrs.  Bisley, 
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told  her,  without  giving  way,  of  all  Herbert 
Tandy's  goodness  to  Archie,  sad  even 
allowed  her — ^though  not  without  a  sense 
of  desecration — to  read  the  sacred  letter. 
When  it  had  made  a  due  impression  on 
Mrs.  Risley,  who,  indeed,  was  moved  by  it, 
Mrs.  John  spoke  of  the  lad's  visit  to  them, 
of  the  certainty  of  his  being  moped  to 
death  in  their  sad  house,  and  of  her  hope 
that  Mrs.  Risley  would  ask  him  up  to  shoot, 
and  80  on,  with  her  son  and  heir.  Here- 
upon Mrs.  Bisley  did  a  thing  which  her 
dearest  friend  would  never  have  expected 
from  her.  She  rose  and  kissed  Mrs.  John ! 
This  little  woman  had  got  as  deep  into  her 
heart  as  anyone  outside  the  sacred  circle  of 
her  family  had  ever  penetrated,  and  the 
patient  pain  in  her  face  melted  the  ice 
already  softened  by  the  letter. 

So  it  came  about  that  Cochin's  Chimside 
days  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  The 
young  squire,  who  was  his  junior  by  a  year, 
took  to  him  so  extraordinarily  that  he 
would  have  had  him  spend  every  day  and  all 
day  at  the  Hall ;  but  Cochin,  as  a  matter 
not  of  mere  politeness  but  of  preference, 
gave  hours  to  Mrs.  John.  In  these  hours 
Mrs.  John,  strangely  enough,  extorted 
from  him,  again  and  ^gain,  accounts  of 
Archie's  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  Rett  and 
Skunk.  In  truth  we  believe  that  the  little 
woman,  who  was  profoundly  religious, 
was  anxious  to  hear  wese  revolting  details 
in  justification  or  esitenuation  of  his  suicide, 
if  that  horrible  suspicion  were  true ;  and 
that  it  might  possibly  be  true  she  was 
forced  to  admit  to  herself,  when  she 
hoard  how  ill  and  feverish  the  child  had 
been  the  day  before.  He  probably  was 
delirious  on  that  fatal  morning.  Why 
should  he  take  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
merely  to  cross  a  ford  1  Or  why  should 
he  attempt  a  ford,  waist  deep,  in  swift 
swirling  water,  to  save  half  a  mile  f  The 
child  was  certainly  delirious.  So  she  argued 
with  herself  upon  the  supposition  of  his 
death.  But  that  he  was  liot  dead  at  all 
she  argued  with  the  Bev.  John  and  Cochin, 
in  the  hope  of  convincing  herself  through 
them.  It  is  astonishing  now  many  people 
in  this  way  take,  so  to  speak,  the  reflec- 
tions of  themselves  for  independent 
witnesses.  The  Bev.  John  listened  to  her 
theory  that  Archie  was  lying  ill  in  some 
workhouse,  without  either  combating  or 
agreeing  with  it,  though  he  wrote  for  her 
satisfaction  to  the  masters  of  all  the  work- 
houses within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of 
Duxhaven. 

Now    Cochin,    to    please    her,    would 


run  to  meet  the  post  each  morning 
that  she  might  have  her  letters  a  minute  or 
two  sooner,  and  be  put  by  that  space  out  of 
the  pain  of  suspense.  So  it  came  about 
that  the  lad  was  at  last  the  happy  bearer 
of  Archie's  letter. 

He  tore  madly  back'  to  the  house,  into 
the  diniiu;-room,  drawing-room,  study,  and 
then  headlong  upstairs  to  her  room,  utterly 
disregarding  the  Bev.  John,  who,  seeing 
him  dart  in  and  out  of  the  study  like  a 
hunted  creature,  had  a  dim  idea  that  he 
had  gone  m^d.  Mrs.  John,  when  she  heard 
the  boy  shouting,  "Mrs.  Pybus,"  in  a 
frenzied  voice  as  he  flew  up  the  siaira, 
knew  it  was  news  of  Archie.  She 
hurried  out  of  her  room,  met  him  in  the 
passage,  and  heard  him  gasp,  "  Pete ! 
Pete  I  "in  a  voice  of  intense  excitement^ 
as  he  thrust  the  letter  into  her  handa  She 
leaned  dizzy  and  bewildered  against  the 
room  door,  the  blood  rushed  in  a  spring- 
tide to  her  head,  and  next  moment,  as  in 
a  neap-tide,  rushed  back,  leaving  her  white 
and  cold  as  marble.  She  stared  at  the 
envelope,  but  could  not  see  the  well-known 
hand,  or  realise  the  news  it  told,  for  a  mist 
was  before  her  eyes  and  her  mind.  Cochin 
was  shocked  at  his  inconsiderateness  and 
its  effects,  and  called  out  for  the  Bev.  John, 
who,  hurrying  up,  helped  Mrs.  John  to  her 
room. 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  John  came  down  and 
kissed  Cochin  in  the  fulness  of  her  great 
joy,  and  handed  him  Archie's  letter  to 
read.  It  was  quite  a  long  letter,  the  work 
of  hours,  written  at  intervals  as  Ms  strength 
permitted,  in  a  very  large,  roittid,  tremu- 
lous, and  uncertain  hand. 

*M,  Locomotive  Terrace,  Horseheaton. 

"Dear  Mother, — I  have  run  away 
from  school  I  couldn't  help  it  I  fell 
down  on  the  line  and  the  driver  stopped 
his  engine,  and  took  me  up  on  his  engine. 
His  wife's  name  is  Liz.  She  is  so  kind. 
She  sits  up  evenr  night  with  me.  The 
doctor  says  I  shall  soon  be  quite  well.  The 
doctor  says  I  should  have  died  only  for 
Liz.  Liz  wants  you  to  come.  Do  come, 
dear  mother.  I  shall  go  back  to  school  if 
you  like  ;  but  Liz  says  you  won't  send  me 
back  when  you  know  what  kind  of  place  it 
is.  Liz  says  you  will  not  be  angry  with 
me  when  you  hear  the  place  it  is,  but  I 
can't  tell  you  all  about  it  m  a  letter.  Dear 
mother,  do  come.  Liz  says  I  have  been  a 
long  time  ill,  but  I  don't  remember.  If 
you  can't  come  soon,  do  write  when  you 
get  this.  The  man  took  all  your  letters, 
the  man  who  took  my  coat,  and  waistcoat, 
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and  boots.  They  were  my  best  boots.  Liz 
says  she  is  sure  you  will  come  when  you 
get  thi&  She  says  when  I  tell  you  what 
kind  of  place  it  is  you  will  not  send  me 
back.  Uncle  told  me  not  to  tell  you  about 
it,  but  Liz  says  he  did  not  know  what  kind 
of  place  it  is.  She  sa^s  when  I  tell  you 
what  kind  of  place  it  is,  you  will  not  send 
me  back  again.  Liz  says  you  are  sure  to 
come  when  you  get  this.  I  hope  you  will 
come  when  you  get  this.  Liz  sends  her 
respects.  She  says  she  thinks  you  will  be 
here  to-morrow. — Your  affectionate  son, 

"Archie." 

Here  was  a  tremendous  letter  for  a  child, 
and  a  sick  child,  to  write;  but  Archie 
yearned  so  for  his  mother,  that  the  day's 
work — and  it  was  a  whole  day's  work — 
was  a  labour  of  loye  to  him.  When  he 
heard  that  it  couldn't  go  before  night,  he 
appeased  his  impatience  by  adding  to  it 
now  and  again  as  his  strength  allowed ; 
and  when  he  could  think  of  nothing  more 
to  say,  he  wrote  the  address  in  a  vast  hand 
at  the  top  of  the  letter,  and  Mrs.  John's 
address  with  greater  pains  and  in  smaller 
letters  on  the  envelope,  the  two  perform- 
ances taking  up  the  last  half-hour.  His 
illness  had  left  him  much  more  a  child  in 
mind  and  body  than  it  had  found  him. 

Mrs.  John,  when  she  handed  Cochin  the 
letter,  was  dressed  for  her  journey,  though 
she  had  not  yet  thrown  her  things  to- 
gether, for  she  had  spent  much  of  the  hour 
on  her  knees.  Now,  however,  the  amazed 
Martha  was  sent  to  pack  such  things  as 
she  herself  thought  right,  for  Mrs.  John 
could  do  nothing  but  oscillate  between  the 
hall-door  to  look  out  for  the  cab  and  the 
study  to  re-read  the  letter  and  wonder 
to  her  husband  about  Archie's  illness,  what 
it  was,  if  he  were  out  of  danger,  and 
whether  Dr.  Orice  could  spare  the  time  to 
go  and  see  him. 

Dr.  Grice  answered  for  himseU.  Calling 
at  that  moment  he  was  told  the  news, 
shown  the  letter,  and  volunteered  to 
accompany  Mrs.  John.  He  was  now  a 
busy  man,  and  locally  a  great  man,  but 
there  was  no  patient  he  would  not  offend 
for  Mrs.  John's  sake.  Protesting  that  he 
had  hardly  a  name  on  his  note-book  for 
that  day,  he  carried  off  Mrs.  John  straight- 
way in  his  carriage. 

Thus,  in  five  hours  from  the  receipt 
of  the  letter,  Mrs.  John  held  Archie  in 
her  arms,  while  Dr.  Grice,  leaving  them 
together,  sought  out  the  local  doctor,  to 
explain  and  apologise  for  his  intrusion. 
Dr.  Grice  was  so  widely  known  that  the 


local  doctor  was  highly  flattered  by  being 
associated  with  him  in  a  consultation, 
and  the  two  set  out  together  for  Mrs. 
Schofield's. 

Their  verdict  was  that  the  child  was 
well  out  of  danger,  but  not  so  far  as  to  make 
it  safe  to  move  him— a  very  acceptable 
verdict  to  Liz,  who  was  still  more  gratified 
to  hear  Dr.  Grice  say  to  Mrs.  Pybus  : 

"  It's  been  touch  and  go,  Mrs.  John,  and 
but  for  the  nursing  it  would  have  been 
*  go ' — eh,  doctor  1 " 

^^The  most  devoted  and  indefatigable 
nurse,  Mra  Pybus,  I  assure  you,"  pro- 
nounced Dr.  Steele  in  his  grandest  manner. 
"  Mrs.  Schofield  has  nursed  the  child  night 
and  day  till  she  has  so  worn  herself  down 
as  to  need  to  be  nursed  herself." 

Mrs.  John — must  we  confess  iti — felt 
an  acute  pang  of  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Schofield 
shoot  through  her  heart  But  she  so  mas- 
tered it  that  next  moment  she  took  the 
good  woman's  hand  in  both  her  own,  and 
thanked  her  with  sincere  tears. 

Mrs.  Schofield  was  also  jealous  and  also 
wept,  for  uppermost  in  her  mind  was  the 
thought  of  losing  the  child. 

Of  this,  however,  there  was  no  immediate 
fear.  Nor  did  Archie  take  a  final  leave  of 
these  Good  Samaritans,  when  he  was  at  last 
well  enough  to  be  moved.  Not  a  year  of 
his  boyhood  passed  without  his  spending 
a  week  or  two  with  Ben,  to  whom  he  went 
to  school  for  the  study  of  engine-driving 
in  all  its  branches — ^an  art,  the  mastery  of 
which  was  one  day  to  stand  him  in  good 
stead.  Horseheaton  was  the  dep6t  of  the 
railway  company  which  turns  out  the 
finest  locomotives  in  England :  the  factory, 
hospital,  and  stable  of  its  engines,  and, 
therefore,  the  paradise  of  a  child  like 
Archie,  who  thought  engine-driving  the 
summit  of  human  happiness  and  glory. 
When  there,  he  was  always  on  the  foot- 
plate, not,  indeed,  of  Ben's  engine — for 
Ben  was  too  good  a  driver,  and  had  too 
good  a  character  to  lose,  to  take  the  lad 
often  on  his  giant  express — but  on  that  of 
some  pUot  or  shunting  engine.  Then  he 
would  always  meet  Ben  at  the  station,  and 
was  often  permitted  to  run  the  express 
into  the  shed.  Here  he  would  ask  Ben 
such  a  host  of  intelligent  questions  as 
amazed  and  delighted  that  enthusiastic 
driver.  He  thought  the  boy  the  most 
brilliant  genius  because  of  the  progress  he 
made  in  Ben's  own  beloved  science. 

*_' There's  yon  lad,"  he  would  say  re- 
proachfolly  to  his  fireman,  who  indeea  was 
a  mere  machine;  '' there's  yon  lad,  he's 
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nobbut  a  child,  and  has  had  no  eddication, 
as  a  body  may  say,  no  reg'lar  eddication, 
and  he  knaws  more  abaat  an  engine  nor 
thee,  that's  been  fitter  and  fireman  a  matter 
of  nine  year  or  better.  He  fair  caps*  me 
he  does.  Alius  at  schooil  with  niver  no 
chance  of  lamin'  owt  that  is  owt,  wi' 
nobbat  a  week  or  two  in  t'  year  to  pick  up 
a  bit  of  knowledge,  an'  yet  he  beats  thee, 
aw  tell  thee,  all  to  nowt  He'll  mak  more 
steam  aat  of  a  paand  of  coil  than  thee.aat 
of  a  ton." 

Not  a  literal  allusion  to  Archie's  actual 
proficiency  as  a  fireman,  but  a  metaphorical 
one  to  his  making  so  much  of  such  scant 
opportunities.  And,  indeed,  Archie  in  his 
sixteenth  year  had  become  such  a  master 
of  the  noble  art  that  Ben  would  rather 
have  trusted  him  than  his  fireman  to  keep 
the  "  gas,"  as  he  called  it,  at  an  even  pres- 
sure, up  hni  or  down  dale,  stopping,  start- 
ing, firing,  feeding,  for  a  run  of  one  hundred 
miles.  It  was  Ben's  ideal  to  see  the  needle 
of  the  pressure-gauge  stick  at  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  from  start  to  finisL 

But  to  return  to  Mm  John. 

The  full  tide  of  her  joy  on  the  recoveiy 
of  Archie  having  subsided  a  little,  left  bare 
the  ugly  anxiety — ^how  to  keep  him.  For  a 
moment  she  entertained  the  idea  of  con- 
cealing his  resurrection  from  Mr.  Tuck  and 
the  world,  but  not  even  her  love  and  fears 
for  Archie  could  reconcile  her  to  the  false- 
hood and  injustice  of  such  a  deceit  This 
plan  having  been  put  aside  in  the  moment 
of  its  conception,  she  thought  next  of 
writing  to  Mr.  Tuck  a  letter  apologetic, 
pitiful,  appealing,  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
adopt  the  child.  Such  a  letter,  had  she 
written  it,  would  probably  have  succeeded. 
Mr.  Tuck  would,  no  doubt,  on  first  thoughts 
have  been  moved  by  its  pitiful  and  apolo- 
getic tone  to  bluster  back  a  peremptory 
refusal  of  a  favour ;  but,  on  second  thoughts, 
he  would  probably  have  been  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  prospect  of  being  rid  of  the 
child  for  ever,  and  of  all  the  expense, 
responsibility,  and  disgrace  attaching  to 
him.  For  he  felt  keenly  the  disgrace  of 
the  exposure  in  the  papers. 

However,  Dr.  Grice  wouldn't  hear  of 
this  idea. 

"  If  you  write  so,"  he  said  in  his  decisive 
way,  ''  he'll  be  certain  you  want  the  boy 
for  something  you  can  make  out  of  him, 
and  he'll  suspect  you  of  some  scheme  of 
extortion  or  other.  A  fellow  like  that, 
who  has  no  heart  himself,  thinks  that  a 
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heart  is  a  hypocritical  name  for  a  gizzard 
for  grinding  what  grist  you  can  get  hold 
of.  Besides,  he's  an  old  woman,  and  I 
needn't  tell  you,  Mrs.  John,  that  whining 
and  wheedling  is  the  worst  way  to  make 
an  old  woman  do  what  you  want  You 
must  go  to  work  in  a  businesslike  way. 
You  must  first  make  Mr.  Pybus  write  him 
a  formal  letter,  curt  without  being  dis- 
courteous, announcing  merely  that  his 
nephew  has  been  found,  that  he  is  recover- 
ing slowly  from  a  fever,  accelerated  and 
aggravated  by  his  treatment  at  Gretstane 
C^ege,  and  that  he  is  not  yet  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  moved.  Then  it's  ten  to  one 
hell  write  back  a  blustering  letter  like  his 
last,  washing  his  hands  of  the  boy,  or 
threatening  to  send  him  to  a  reformatory, 
or  some  other  hysterical  rubbisL  Then,  if 
you  affect  to  be  frightened  into  an  offer  to 
adopt  the  boy,  he'll  be  proud  and  pleased  to 
think  he  has  trapped  you  into  a  bad 
bargain." 

A  suggestion  of  the  doctor's  was  a  law  to 
Mrs.  John.  Such  a  letter  as  he  advised 
was  sent^  and  answered  almost  in  the  very 
words  he  suggested.  Even  the  reforma- 
tory was  mentioned  in  it  Mr.  Tuck's 
answer,  however,  to  the  proposal  of  adop- 
tion was  not  so  precisely  according  to  the 
doctor's  programme.  It  neither  gave  nor 
withheld  consent  to  the  proposal,  but 
ignoriug  it  altogether,  simply  disclaimed 
henceforth  all  responsibility,  pecuniary  or 
other,  in  connection  with  the  boy,  and 
concluded  with  the  insolent  menace  that 
attempts  at  extortion  would  be  referred  to 
his  solicitor. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Tuck  forgot  prudence  in 
his  rage  at  Archie's  resurrection — a  rage 
made  more  furious  by  a  motive  to  be  dis- 
closed presently.  Within  an  hour  after 
his  receipt  of  the  Pybus  proposal  to  adopt 
the  child,  his  answer  was  posted ;  for  weak 
people  take  haste — one  of  the  feeblest 
forms  of  weakness — ^f or  strength.  Hardly, 
however,  was  the  letter  posted,  than  Mr. 
Tuck  regretted  a  precipitancy  which  was 
certain  to  cast  back  the  boy  on  his  hands ; 
and  not  until  a  fortnight  had  passed  with- 
out the  expected  retractation  of  his  proposal 
from  the  Bev.  John,  did  Mr.  Tuck  lose  his 
terror  of  the  post 

Thus  Mr.  Tuck  had  the  best  reasons  in 
the  world  for  persuading  himself  and 
others  of  his  nephew's  infamy ;  for  if  there 
had  been  nothing  disgraceful  in  Archie's 
conduct,  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
in  that  of  Mr.  Tuck.  Besides,  we  have  the 
united  authority  of  Tacitus,  Seneca,  Diyden, 
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and  GreoTge  Herbert  for  the  maxim,  "  The 
offender  never  pardons."  Weak  men,  it  is 
tme,  are  not  nsnally  implacable  or  strong 
in  hate  any  more  than  in  love ;  bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  man  is  so  zealous  in  his 
religion,  and  in  the  persecution  of  its 
blasphemers,  as  he  who  makes  a  god  of 
himself;  and  Mr.  Tuck  was  a  fanatic  of 
this  faith.  Now  religious  people  are  always 
most  implacable  towards  those  who  suggest 
doubts  on  doctrines  of  which  these  believers 
themselves  are  not  absolutely  assured.  At 
bottom  it  is  not  so  much  the  assault  on 
religion,  as  the  assault  on  their  o?m  peace 
of  mind,  which  they  resent.  It  was  this 
feeling  which  made  Mr.  Tuck  loathe  the 
mere  mention  of  Archie's  name,  as  the 
suggestion  of  a  doubt  upon  a  weak  point 
in  his  faith. 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH, 
PART  THE  SECOND. 

As  an  acting  play  the  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  has  enjoyed  much 
less  of  popularity  than  was  accorded  to 
the  First  Part  Sequels  are  apt  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  freshness;  the  absence  of 
Hotspur  is  much  felt  in  the  second  drama, 
and  Falstaff  reappears  with  some  decrease 
of  his  original  force  and  effectivenesa  The 
presence  of  Shallow  is  a  great  gain ;  but 
there  is  loss  of  action,  and  interest,  and  of 
novelty  of  characterisation;  the  tone  of 
the  later  play  ia  less  chivalrous  than  con- 
templative. The  Second  Part  was  first 
published  in  1600,  in  quarto,  the  title-page 
describing  the  work  as  *^  The  Second  Part 
of  Henrie  the  Fourth,  continuing  to  his 
death,  and  coronation  of  Henrie  the  Fifth, 
with  the  humours  of  Sir  John  Faktaffe  and 
swaggering  Pistol;  as  it  hath  been  sundrie 
times  publikely  acted  by  the  Ripht  Honour- 
able the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  servants." 
The  version  of  the  play  in  the  first  folio,  or 
the  collected  edition  of  the  plays  published 
in  1623,  is  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
not  from  the  quarto,  but  from  a  tnmscript 
of  the  original  manuscript;  it  contains 
passages  of  considerable  length,  some  of 
these  being  accounted  among  the  finest  in 
the  play,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
quarto.  The  editors  of  the  Cambridge 
Shakespeare  hold  that,  while  the  foUo 
affords  occasional  readings  which  seem 
preferable  to  those  of  the  quarto,  the 
quarto  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  regarded  as 
having  the  higher  critical  value. 

William  Kemp,  the  original  Dogberry,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  also  the  original 


representative  of  Justice  Shallow,  but  no 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  now  forthcoming. 
In  the  quarto  edition  of  the  play,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  scene  of  the  fifth 
act,  occurs  the  stage  direction:  ''Enter 
Sincklo  and  three  or  four  officera"  Sincklo, 
or  Sincklowe,  was  an  inferior  member  of 
the  company,  whose  name  occurs  also  in 
the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
and  in  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew;  he  performed  very  small  parts, 
and  could  have  ranked  as  little  higher  than 
a  supernumerary.  His  is  the  only  name, 
however,  that  has  come  do?m  to  us  in 
connection  with  the  first  cast  of  the  play. 
In  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act  the 
word  ''old"  appears  prefixed  to  one  of 
Falstaff 's  locutions,  and  Steevens  suggested 
that  *'  old  "  might  be  the  first  syllable  of 
the  name  of  the  actor  who  originally 
assumed  the  character.  Theobald  was 
more  correct,  probably,  in  his  supposition 
that  Falstaff  was  originally  called  Oldcastle, 
and  that ''  the  play  beinig  printed  from  the 
stage-manuscript,  Oldcastle  had  all  along 
been  altered  into  Falstaff,  except  in  this 
single  place  by  an  oversight ;  of  which  the 
printers  not  being  aware  continued  these 
initial  traces  of  the  original  name."  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  had  been  much  about  the 
person  of  Prince  Hal,  and  had  on  many 
accounts  made  himself  extremely  hateful  to 
the  clergy,  who  availed  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  therefore  to  encourage  repre- 
sentations holding  him  up  to  scorn  and 
ridicule.  "  I  am  convinced,"  writes  Davies, 
"  that  Oldcastle  was  made  the  jack-pudding 
in  all  the  common  interludes  of  public 
exhibition;  he  was  a  liar,  a  glutton,  a 
profane  swearer,  and  a  coward ;  in  short, 
anything  that  misht  render  him  odious  to 
the  common  people."  It  is  believed  that 
Shakespeare,  in  compliance  with  this  view 
of  Oldcastle,  assigned  his  name  to  the  fat 
knight  But  with  the  Reformation  came  a 
great  change  in  the  general  estimation  of 
Oldcastle.  The  Protestants  claimed  him 
as  a  proto-martvr  in  their  cause ;  it  was  by 
no  means  Shakespeare's  desire  to  offend 
any  of  his  public ;  he  took  pains  forthwith 
to  substitute  the  name  of  Falstaff  for  that 
of  Oldcastle.  That  there  might  be  no 
mistake  in  the  matter,  he  required  the 
speaker  of  his  epilogue  to  state,  after  pix>- 
mising  to  continue  the  story  with  Sir  John 
in  it  and  make  the  spectators  merry  with 
fair  Katharine  of  France,  when  Falstaff 
should  "  die  of  a  sweat,"  if  already  he  was 
not  killed  with  their  hard  opinion,  that 
"  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not 
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the  man."  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  First  Part  of  the  play,  the  Prince 
addresses  Falsbaff  as,  *'  My  old  lad  of  the 
castle."  It  was  also  by  an  oversight,  pro- 
bably, that  this  expression,  already  pointing 
to  the  name  the  fat  knight  had  originally 
borne,  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  text^ 

Whatever  success  the  Second  Part  may 
have  enjoyed  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and 
for  some  years  afterwards,  there  is  no 
trace  of  its  speedy  revival  upon  the  re- 
opening of  the  theatre  at  the  Eestoration. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  it  did  not  reappear 
Jipon  the  stage  until  early  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  In  1720,  at  Drury  Lane, 
the  play  was  presented,  the  bills  announcing 
that  it  had  not  been  performed  for  seven- 
teen years.  It  was  described  as  "  written 
by  Shakespeare  and  revised  by  Betterton.^' 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  no  doubt, 
Betterton  had  appeared  as  the  Falstafif 
both  of  the  First  and  Second  Parts ;  but 
the  Falstaff  of  1720  was  Mills;  Booth 
appearing  as  the  King;  Wilks  as  the 
Prince;  Gibber  as  Shallow;  Theophilus 
Gibber  as  the  Duke  of  Glarence ;  Norris  as 
Pistol ;  the  popular  comedian,  Joe  Miller, 
as  Silence;  and  Pinkethman,  charged  also 
with  the  delivery  of  the  epilogue  in 
character,  as  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor. 
In  favour  of  Betterton's  edition  of  the  play 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  He  wholly 
omits  the  scene  at  Warkworth  before 
Northumberland's  castle  in  the  first  and 
second  acts,  the  opening  scene  of  the  third 
act,  and  the  first  and  fourth  scenes  of  the 
fifth  act  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  is 
excised  from  the  Ust  of  dramatis  personam 
Falstaff  is  rebuked,  but  is  not  committed 
to  the  Fleet  Prison  by  the  Lord  Ghief 
Justice.  To  the  fifth  act  is  tacked  on  the 
first  act,  in  an  abridged  form,  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth,  with  the  scene  at  South- 
ampton in  the  second  act  of  the  same  play. 
In  1731  the  play  was  again  presented  at 
Dniry  Lane,  when  Mills  appeared  as  the 
King.  Resigning  the  part  of  Falstaff  to 
Harper,  the  younger  Muls  personated  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Boman  appeared  as  the 
Lord  Ghief  Justice.  Shallow  was  still 
represented  by  Gibber,  whose  son,  Theo- 
philus, now  played  Pistol  for  the  first 
time;  and  the  comedian  Oates  "doubled'' 
the  characters  of  Poins  and  Feebla  It  is 
evident  that  this  was  still  Betterton's 
acting  edition  of  the  play,  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ganterbury  appears  in  the  list  of 
the  dramatis  person®,  and  the  Archbishop, 
in  strictness,  pertains  to  the  first  act  of 
King  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  has  no  place 


in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the 
Fourth. 

Davies,  in  his  Miacellanie,  relates  that 
after  the  old  actor  Doggett  had  ceased  to 
be  concerned  in  the  direction  of  Drury 
Lane,  Booth,  Wilks,  and  Gibber,  as 
managers,  assigned  to  the  comedian  John- 
son, by  way  of  exhibiting  their  particular 
respect  for  him,  the  more  important  of  the 
characters  Doggett  had  been  accustomed 
to  sustain.  Among  these  was  Justice 
Shallow.  Johnson  falling  ill,  however, 
Gibber,  who  had  been  casting  longing  eyes 
upon  the  part,  took  possession  of  it^  and  so 
gratified  his  public  by  his  manner  of  repre- 
senting it  that  he  retained  possession  of  it 
so  long  as  he  remained  upon  the  stage. 
Gibber,  with,  perhaps,  some  affectation  of 
modesty,  professed  to  be  in  many  of  his 
characters  but  the  imitator  of  the  players 
by  whom  they  had  previously  been  repre- 
sented. His  Justice  Shallow  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  simply  a  close  copy  of 
Doggett's  performance  of  the  part  It  is 
certain,  however,  as  Davies  states,  that  no 
audience  was  ever  more  fixed  in  deep 
attention  at  his  first  appearance,  or  more 
shaken  with  laughter  in  the  progress  of 
the  scene,  that  at  Golley  Gibber's  exhibition 
of  this  ridiculous  justice  of  the  peace.  .  .  . 
^'Surely  no  actor  or  audience  was  better 
pleased  with  each  other.  His  manner  was 
so  perfectly  simple,  his  look  so  vacant, 
when  he  questioned  his  cousin  Silence 
about  the  price  of  ewes,  and  lamented  in 
the  same  breath,  with  silly  surprise,  the 
death  of  Old  DouUe,  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  any  surviving  spectator  not  to 
smile  at  the  remembrance  of  it.  His  want 
of  ideas  occasions  Shallow  to  repeat  almost 
everything  he  says.  Gibber's  transition 
from  asking  the  price  of  bullocks  to  trite 
but  grave  reflections  on  mortality,  was  so 
natural,  and  attended  with  such  an  un- 
meaning roll  of  his  small  pig's  eyes,  accom- 
panied with  an  important  utterance'  of 
tick !  tick  !  tick  !  not  much  louder  than 
the  balance  of  a  watch's  pendulum,  that  I 
question  if  any  actor  was  ever  superior  in  the 
conception  or  expression  of  such  solemn 
insi^ficancy."  After  the  retirement  of 
Gibber,  the  veteran  Johnson  was  permitted 
an  opportunity  of  resuming  his  old  part,  and 
although  he  was  now  between  seventy  uid 
eighty,  something  of  his  former  force  and 
skill  remained  to  him.  ''Thongh  the  old 
hound  had  lost  almost  idl  his  teeth," 
writes  a  critic,  "he  was  still  so  staunch 
that  he  seized  his  game  and  held  it 
fast''    Of  Gibber,  it  is  reported,  Johnson 
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never  spoke  with  complacency.  Probably 
the  old  actor  held  that  for  nearly  twenty 
years  the  unfair  action  of  the  management 
had  deprived  him  of  one  of  his  best  parts. 
Theophilus  Gibber  had  been  instructed  by 
his  father  how  to  represent  Ancient  Pistol. 
Gibber  took  '' unusual  pains  with  the 
young  man,"  we  are  told.  No  actor  ever 
gained  so  much  applause  in  the  part,  says 
Davies.  "  He  assumed  a  peculiar  kind  of 
fake  spirit  and  uncommon  blustering,  with 
such  turgid  action  and  long  unmeasurable 
strides,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  laugh 
at  so  extravagant  a  figure,  with  such  loud 
and  grotesque 'vociferation.  He  became  so 
famous  for  his  action  in  this  part  that  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Pistol,  at  first  as  a 
mark  rather  of  merit,  but  finally  as  a  term 
of  ridicula"  In  his  Historical  Register 
for  1736,  Fielding  caricatures  both  the 
Gibbers,  bringing  them  upon  the  stage, 
the  father  as  Ground-Dog,  the  poet,  and 
the  son  as  Pistol  Hogarth  caricatured 
Theophilus  Gibber  with  others  of  the 
comedians  who  revolted  from  the  patentees 
of  Drury  Lane  in  1733,  and  a  burlesque  of 
the  actor  was  presented  at  that  date  at 
Govent  Garden  Theatre  in  the  anonymous 
'*  tragi-comi-farcical  ballad  opera  "  of  The 
Stage  Mutineers;  or,  a  Playhouse  to  be 
Let,  his  personator  being  Aston,  a  son  of 
the  more  famous  Aston,  who  wrote  a  Brief 
Supplement  to  Gibber's  Apology.  The 
elderly  actor,  Roman,  the  contemporary 
of  Betterton,  rendered  importance,  it  was 
said,  to  the  character  of  the  Ghief  Justice, 
maintaining  "the  serious  deportment  of 
the  judge  with  the  graceful  ease  of  the 
gentleman."  Davies  pronounced  that  all 
the  actors  of  his  time  who  had  been 
allotted  the  part  of  the  King  and  the 
Prince  had  been  "fortunate  in  engaging 
the  attention  and  raising  the  affections  of 
their  auditors"  Booth  as  the  King,  and 
Wilks  as  the  Prince,  were  both  "highly 
accomplished,  and  understood  dignity  and 
grace  of  action  and  deportment,  with  all  the 
tender  passions  of  the  heart,  in  a  superior 
degree."  MiUs  and  Milward,  who  succeeded 
to  the  part  of  the  Eing,  were  both  competent 
actors,  the  latter  being  especially  skilled 
in  the  exhibition  of  pauios.  ''  His  counte- 
nance was  finely  expressive  of  grief,  and 
the  plaintive  tones  of  his  voice  were  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  languor  of  a  dying 
person  and  to  the  speech  of  an  offended  yet 
affectionate  purent"  Theyounger  Mills,  who 
imitated  the  manner  of  Wilks  in  playing 
the  Prince,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  his 
exemplar,  was  held  to  be  above  mediocrity. 


In  1736,  at  Drury  Lane,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  benefit,  Quin  appeared  as  FaJstaff  in 
the  Second  Part,  when  certain  of  the 
scenes  omitted  by  Betterton  were  restored 
to  the  stage,  and  Quin  delivered  a  pro- 
logue, said  to  have  been  written  by  Bet- 
terton when  he  first  revived  the  play.  It 
was  probably  an  adapted  version  of  the 
prologue  written  by  Dryden  for  his 
arrangement  of  Troilus  and  Gressida,  and 
delivered  by  Betterton  upon  the  first  per- 
formance of  that  work  in  1769.  In  1738, 
the  Drury  Lane  audience  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  First  and  Second  Parts  per- 
formed upon  successive  nights.  Quin  and 
Mills,  the  younger,  were  the  Falstaff  and 
Prince  of  both  plays ;  but  MilWard,  the 
Hotspur  of  the  First  Part,  was  the  King 
of  the  Second.  The  comedians  Johnson 
and  Joe  Miller  were  now  the  carriers,  and 
now  Shallow  and  Silence.  Apparently, 
Betterton's  version  was  not  employed  upon 
this  occasion,  but  the  original  text  was 
preferred.  The  Archbishop  of  Ganterbury 
is  not  included  in  the  cast.  The  Second 
Part  was  reproduced  in  1749,  when  Delane 
played  the  King  and  Ryan  the  Prince  of 
Wides;  and  again  in  1758,  for  the  benefit 
of  Woodward,  who  attempted  the  part  of 
Falstaff,  Garrick  for  the  first  time  appear- 
ing as  the  King,  with  Palmer  as  the  Pnnce, 
and  Yates  as  Shallow.  In  personating 
King  Henry,  "Garrick's  figure  did  not 
assist  him,"  as  Davies  writes;  "but  the 
forcible  expression  of  his  countenance  and 
his  energy  of  utterance  made  ample  amends 
for  defect  of  person.  To  describe  the 
anguish,  mixed  with  terror,  which  he 
seemed  to  feel  when  he  cast  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  pronounced  the  words,  *  How 
I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive  me  1 ' 
would  call  for  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael  or  a 
Reynolds "  Yates  was  found  to  give  great 
pleasure  as  Shallow,  without  being  so 
absolutely  just  in  the  delineation  of  the 
part  as  ms  predecessor  Johnson. 

The  production  of  the  Second  Part  at 
Govent  Garden,  in  1760,  with  Shuter  as 
Falstaff,  seems  to  have  owed  its  success 
chieflv  to  a  grand  pageant  which  fol- 
lowed the  play,  and  which  represented 
the  coronation  of  King  George  the 
Third  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
play  obtained  twenty-two  performances, 
other  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  King  John, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  and  lUchard  the  Third, 
being  also  adorned  with  the  supplementary 
spectacle  of  the  coronation,  and  enjoying 
many  representations  and  special  favour  on 
that  account    At  Drury  Lane,  forty  years 
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later,  the  promising  young  actor,  Powell, 
played  the  King,  Holland  appearing  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Tom  King  as  Pistol. 
Davies  writes  of  this  performance : 
'*  Though  Garrick,  from  a  mean  jealousy, 
a  passion  which  constantly  preyea  on  lus 
mind,  denied  to  Powell  the  merit  of  under- 
standing th&  pathos  of  the  famous  scene 
with  the  Prince,  the  audience  thought  far 
otherwise,  and  by  their  tears  and  applause 
justified  the  action  of  that  very  pleasing 
tragedian."  A  performance  of  ihe  play  at 
Govent  Garden  in  1773,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Lessingham,  an  admired  actress  of 
that  period,  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
fact  that  the  lady,  **  by  desire,"  as  the  play- 
bills said,  assumed  the  character  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Xing  of  an  anony- 
mous gentleman,  his  first  appearance  upon 
any  stage.  Shuter  was  the  Falstaff,  and 
Woodward  the  Justice  Shallow  for. that 
night  only.  The  next  Falstaff  in  the 
Second  Part  was  Henderson,  a  very  famous 
Falstaff.  This  was  at  Drury  Lane  in 
1777,  where  Bensley  played  the  King, 
Palmer  reappeared  as  the  Prince,  the  Pistol 
was  Baddeley,  and  the  Silence  Parsons, 
who  at  a  later  date  assumed  the  part  of 
Shallow,  '*  with  that  happy  mirth  and  glee 
which  is  sure  to  captivate  an  audience," 
notes  Davies,  and  he  asks,  "  Who  can  be 
grave  when  Parsons  eiUier  looks  or 
speaks  f " 

At  Covent  Garden  in  1804,  the  Second 
Part  was  represented  by  a  very  strong 
company ;  **  the  play  was  particularly  well 
acted,"  commented  (^enest,  who  presum- 
ably was  present  upon  the  occasion. 
Geozge  Frederick  Cooke  appeared  for  the 
first  time  as  Falstaff  in  this  play.  There 
had  been  some  delay  in  producing  the 
work  because  of  the  indisposition,  or  in 
other  words  the  intoxication  of  Cooke; 
but,  as  his  biographer  records,  he  played  the 
part  at  last  with  a  brilliancy  as  an  actor, 
which  almost  made  us  forget  the  clouds 
which  obscured  the  man."  John  and 
Charles  Kemble  personated  the  King  and 
the  Prince;  Munden  was  the  SluJlow, 
Blanchard  the  Pistol ;  Emery  appeared  as 
Silence,  Henry  Siddons  as  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  Murray  as  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  Mrs.  Davenport  as  Mrs. 
Quickly.  Macready  notes  that  Kemble  as 
the  King  produced  but  little  effect  in  the 
play ;  owing  to  his  being  *'  too  ill,"  he  was 
only  **  partially  and  imperfectly  heard." 
Macready  was  of  course  only  repeating 
what  he  learnt  from  critics  who  were  pre- 
sent upon  the  occasion.     It  was  in  1821 


at  Covent  Garden  that  Macready  was  first 
called  upon  to  assume  the  character.  He 
had  begged  hard  to  be  excused  from 
appearing  in  it ;  he  doubted  the  possibility 
of  his  succeeding  when  Gamck  and 
Kemble  had  comparatively  failed;  more- 
over, the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Fifth 
in  the  last  act  was  to  be  represented  with 
special  splendour  relatively  to  the  corona- 
tion« of  George  the  Fourth,  then  about  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  actor  feared  that 
the  audience  would  be  so  eager  for  the 
pageant  with  which  the  play  was  to  close, 
that  thev  would  pay  little  heed  to  the 
play  itself.  But  his  objections  were  dis- 
regarded, and  he  resolved  to  do  his  best 
with  the  part  "It  was  necessary,"  he 
wrote,  "to  support  the  cast  wiUi  the  whole 
strength  of  the  company,  and  I  could  not 
be  left  out  of  the  leading  tragic  part  To 
every  line  in  it  I  gave  the  most  deliberate 
attention,  and  felt  the  full  power  of  its 
pathos.  The  audience  hung  intently  on 
every  word,  and  two  distinct  rounds  of 
applause  followed  the  close  of  the  soliloquy 
on  sleep,  as  I  sank  down  upon  the  couch. 
The  same  tribute  was  evoked  by  the  line, 
'Thy  wiah  was  father,  Harry,  to  that 
thought ! '  which,  I  may  say,  was  uttered 
directly  from  the  heart  The  admission  of 
the  perfect  success  of  the  performance  was 
without  dissent,  and  it  was  after  being 
present  at  one  of  its  representations  that 
Lord  Carlisle  wished  me  to  be  introduced 
to  hiuL  He  had  seen  and  remembered 
Garrick  in  the  part,  and  said  very  kind 
things  of  me  in  reference  to  it"  At  this 
time  Fawcett  appeared  as  Falstaff,  Charles 
Kemble  as  the  Prince,  Blanchard  as  Pistol, 
Farren  as  Shallow,  Emery  as  Silence,  and 
Mrs.  Davenport  as  Mrs.  Quickly,  The 
revival  of  the  play  rewarded  the  managers 
with  crowded  houses  for  many  nights; 
"nor  was  this,"  Macready  writes,  "  attribut- 
able to  the  pageant  only :  the  acting  was 
of  the  highest  order." 

Macready's  signal  success  in  the  scene 
closing  the  fourth  act  of  the  Second  Part, 
led  to  his  occasionally  presenting  that  por- 
tion of  the  play  in  a  detached  form;  an 
unwise  proceeding,  quite  apart  from  the 
injury  done  to  Shakespeare,  for  it  lent  jus- 
tification to  Mr.  Bunn's  application  that  the 
tragedian  would  appear  in  three  acts  only 
of  King  Sichard  the  Third,  presented  as 
an  afterpiece.  A  desperate  quarrel  and  a 
violent  assault  by  the  actor  upon  the 
manager  followed,  with  an  action  in  the 
Sheriff's  Court,  which  save  Mr.  Bunn  one 
hundred  and  fiEty  pounds  damages  for  the 
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injnriefl  inflicted  upon  him.  Macready  acted 
in  ''the  dyin^  scene,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
Second  Part  m  1843,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Siddons  Memorial  Fond ;  in  1845,  at  the 
Opera  Comiqae,  Paris,  for  the  benefit  of 
ihe  Society  tor  the  Belief  of  Distressed 
Authors ;  m  1850,  at  Bristol,  playing  Lord 
Townley  afterwards  upon  the  occasion  of 
hifl  farewell  benefit  in  uiat  city.  For  Mrs. 
Warner's  benefit,  daring  her  tenancy  of  the 
Marylebone  Theatre,  he  also  gave  Eang 
Henry's  dying  scene,  the  lady  appearing 
for  that  night  only  as  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  was  Macready^s  early  success  as  King 
Henry  that  led  to  his  being  poortrayed  in 
that  character  by  Jackson.  The  picture 
was  oririnally  included  in  the  collection 
formed  by  Charles  Mathews,  tiie  elder  of 
that  name,  and  now  possessed  by  the 
Grarrick  Club. 

The  Second  Part  was,  of  course,  one  of 
Mr.  Phelps's  revivals  at  Sadler's  Wella 
The  part  of  Falstaff  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
Banrett,  an  able  comedian,  for  many  years 
A  member  of  the  company,  and  Mr.  Phelps 
with  pecuUar  success  "  doubled "  the 
characters  of  the  King  and  Justice  Shallow. 
The  actor's  Shallow  was  indeed  counted 
among  the  best  of  his  more  comic  and 
eccentric  impersonations.  In  1876,  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  in  Long  Acre,  a  version  of 
King  Henry  the  Fifth  was  produced  pre- 
faced by  the  closing  passages  of  the  Second 
Part,  including  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  and  the  pageant  of  the  coronation 
of  Henry  the  Fifth.  Upon  this  occasion 
Mr.  Phelps  appeared  as  King  Henry  the 
Fourth.  No  portion  of  the  Second  Part 
has  since  been  seen  upon  the  stage. 

DRAWN  BLANK. 
The  pasdonate  grief  beside  the  dying  bed ; 

The  pMsionate  lon^ng  for  the  vanished  bliss ; 
The  passionate  vearmng  for  the  glory  fled ; 

Of  each  we  ask :  *'Can  life  bear  worse  than  this?'' 
Aye — answer  weary  lips  and  tired  eyes, 

To  violent  sorrows,  solace  Nature  grants ; 
Worse  than  the  world's  supremest  agonies, 

Are  all  its  empty  blanks—its  hopeless  wants. 

When  vivid  lightnings  flame  and  thunders  crash, 

When  the  fierce  winds  lash  the  fierce  sea  to  storm, 
We  see  the  beacons  by  the  lurid  flash, 

The  tossing  sprav-clouds  glitteringrainbows  form ; 
But  when  below  the  sullen  drip  of  rain. 

The  waters  sob  along  the  hollow  shore, 
'TIS  hard  to  think  the  sun  can  shine  again, 

The  dull  waves  gleam  to  living  light  once  more. 

When  time  saps  slowly  strength  and  hope  away. 

And  the  blxick  gulf  yawns  by  the  lonely  path, 
When  the  dumb  night  creeps  on  the  empty  day, 

And  the  one  clue  of  all  ia  held  bv  death ; 
Look  not  to  faded  joy  or  lingering  love. 

To  wake  thb  powers  youth  and  faith  had  given, 
Take  i)atiently  the  lot  we  all  must  prove. 

Till  the  great  bar  swings  back  and  shows  us. 
Heaven. 


ALONG  DOCKSIDE 

"A  STIFF  nor'-wester's  blowing,  Bill. 
Hark  1  don't  you  hear  it  roar  now  1 "  as 
the  old  song  hath  it,  only  it  happens  to  be 
a  south-wester  in  tUs  case^  which  is  much 
nicer  for  us  unhappy  folk  on  shore,  there 
being  no  icy  touches  about  it  suggestive  of 
lumbago  and  bronchitis,  but,  instead,  a  soft 
but  blusterous  freshness ;  and  in  the  roar  of 
it  we  may  fancy  we  hear  the  voice  of 
the  great  foaming  waves  that  have  raced 
with  the  gale  all  across  the  Atlantic,  waves 
that  are  now  dashing  and  springing  sky- 
high  against  the  rugged  cliffs,  while  the 
gale,  with  a  howl  of  derision,  dashes  on ; 
to  whirl  away  the  scanty  dead  leaves  in  our 
back  gardens,  and  whisk  people's  hats  off 
at  street-comers,  and  to  roar  about  the 
roofs  of  railway-stations,  and  to  frighten 
sailors'  wives  as  they  lie  in  bed  and  think 
of  shipwrecks  and  lee-shores  at  each  volley 
of  the  wind,  and  fancy  each  bang  and 
buffet  upon  swinging  door  and  rattling 
casement  a  signal  of  mstress  from  the  wild 
and  wasteful  ocean. 

Our  neighbour,  the  skipper's  wife,  has 
been  free  till  now  from  these  apprehen- 
sions; for  why?  the  skipper  is  safe  at 
home,  and  has  been  for  this  fortnight  past, 
while  his  big  steamer  the  Bajpootana  is 
lying  safe  in  dock  discharging,  and  then 
taking  in  her  cargo ;  a  time  of  fdte  for  all 
the  skipper's  household,  which  goes  off 
every  night  almost  in  four-wheeled  cabs  to 
the  theatre,  and  rejoices  in  unlimited 
pocket-money.  But  all  these  joys  must 
come  to  an  end  at  last,  for  the  Bajpootana 
is  on  the  list  to  sail  to-day,  and  sail  she 
will,  whether  the  wind  blow  high  or  low. 

Now  although  ours  is  not  a  seafaring 
neighbourhood,  no,  nor  even  a  riverside 
district,  while  its  notions  of  harbours  and 
docks  are  confined  to  a  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  Paddington  Basin,  yet  still  we 
are  interested  in  a  general  way  in  the 
shifts  of  the  wind  and  the  scrapes  of  the 
boisterous  weather.  Only  the  talk  is  of 
monsoons  and  hurricanes,  of  trade  winds 
and  typhoons;  for  hereabouts  is  that 
nearer  India  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
geographers  old  or  new,  but  which  lies 
somewhere  between  the  Campden  hills  and 
the  jungles  of  Shepherd's  Bush.  There 
is  our  neighbour  round  the  comer,  for 
instance,  in  Delhi  Square,  whose  back 
garden,  as  Bunyan  would  say,  buts  down 
upon  ours ;  the  neighbour  with  the  grizzled 
moustache,  and  highly  baked  complexion, 
which  is  beginning  to  grow  paler  and  paler 
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under  the  amenities  of  English  life ;  he  is 
known  to  us  as  the  major — bat  he  is  not 
a  soldierly  major,  but  a  magistrate,  a  com- 
missioner for  something  or  other  in  the 
lands  beyond  the  Indian  mount.  Well,  our 
major,  who  has  become  quite  a  fixture  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  fragrance  of 
whose  cheroot,  wafted  over  intervening 
back  walls,  has  come  to  be  a  familiar 
f ragrance,  is  missed  all  of  a  sudden  from 
his  accustomed  hilL  Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor 
at  the  wood  was  he ;  but  is  discovered  be- 
times this  morning,  hovering  between  his 
front  door  and  a  cab  loaded  with  luggage. 
Bills  are  in  the  window  announcing  the 
house  to  let^  and  the  furniture-vans  are  in 
waiting,  to  convey  the  major's  household 
goods  to  some  distant  repository.  All  is 
ready  for  a  starts  all  but  the  major's  wife, 
who  stands  in  the  doorway,  her  shawls 
and  wraps  fluttering  wildly  in  the  wind, 
while  she  points  tragically  to  the  stormy 
sky.  '^Tm  not  going  to  start  in  this 
dreadful  storm,"  she  cries.  ''It  is  only  a 
land  breeze,  my  dear,"  says  the  major 
soothingly.  He  has  burnt  his  boats  and 
broken  down  his  bridges,  and  is  likely  to 
forfeit  heavily  in  passage-money  unless  he 
can  get  his  wife  along.  "  You  know  when 
it  blows  on  shore,  it's  pretty  sure  to  be 
calm  at  sea."  The  major's  arguments 
prevail  at  last ;  he  hands  his  wife  into  the 
cab,  and  they  drive  away. 

The  skipper  is  also  on  the  move,  casting 
an  eye  to  windward  as  he  reaches  the 
garden-gate ;  but  he  starts  on  foot,  with  a 
small  leathern  case  in  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  side  his  wife,  a  little  buxom  woman, 
who  has  kept  him  waiting  for  a  moment  to 
give  some  last  directions  to  the  trim  maid- 
servant at  the  door,  while  a  windowful  of 
curly-headed  children  upstairs  are  drum- 
ming on  the  panes  and  shouting  incoherent 
farewells.  And  so  they  start  off  together 
as  if  they  were  going  for  a  morning  walk, 
although,  as  far  as  the  skipper  is  con- 
cerned, thousands  of  miles  01  stormy  sea 
lie  between  him  and  his  return  to  his  own 
garden-gate.  And  the  skipper  is  as  careful 
of  the  little  case  he  carries  as  if  it  were 
his  familiar  fetish — being,  no  doubt,  his 
chronometer,  or  his  sextant,  or  his  artificial 
horizon — anyhow,  some  of  those  amusing 
instruments  with  which  seamen  spy  out 
their  way — a  talisman,  indeed,  to  bring 
him  safely  back  to  the  garden-gate,  and 
the  buxom  little  wife,  and  the  curly- 
headed  children. 

As  it  happens  we  all  meet  at  Addison 
Boad  Station — a  sort  of  free  city  in  the 


way  of  railway-stations,  with  no  absolute 
over-lord  to  domineer  over  passengers — a 
terminus  where  nothing  terminates,  and 
where  loose  ends  of  line  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  are  gathered  together.    The 
porter  loudly  hails  us  to  take  our  seats  for 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  north,  but 
although  Liverpool  has  a  strongly-attractive 
sea-going  flavour  about  it,  and  we  can  fancy 
the  fresh  blusterous  scene  on  the  Mersey, 
with  the  big  steamers  at  their  moorings, 
and  the  little  tenders  with  their  passengers 
bobbing  up  and  down,  yet  we  are  not  so 
fai;  afield  for   to-day.     People  sometimes 
forget  that  there  is  a  Port  of  London — a 
port  extending  along  the  busy  tideway 
from  Gravesend  to  London  Bridge,  that 
can  yet  hold  its  own  against — aye,  and  even 
score  a  point  or  two  beyond — your  boasted 
Liverpool,  or  any  other  of  the  great  ports  of 
the  world.    A  port,  however,  that  in  the 
process  of  holding  its  own  seems  likely  some- 
times to  part  company  with  London  alto- 
gether, as  its  big  docks  extend  farther  and 
farther  down  the  river,  but  that  London 
grapples  to  it  again  with  long  arms  in  the 
way  of  busy  streets,  while  lUtcIlffe  High- 
way may  be  said  to  have  packed  itself  on  a 
tram-car,  and  gone  off  to  Plaistow  Marshes, 
and  if  it  means  to  catch  the  seaman  who 
sails  foreign,  will  have  to  follow  him  soon 
even  to  Tilbury,  and  perhaps  farther  still. 
But    at  the   present  time  our  ultima 
thule,  in  the  way  of  sea-going  London, 
is  to  be  reached  at    the  Albert  Docks, 
although  how  we  should  be  going  there  by 
way  of  Hampstead  Heath  and  Kentish 
Town  is  puzzling  to  one  who  does  not 
carry  a    railway-map    of  London  neatly 
delineated  on  his  brain.     But  we  have  got 
the  skipper  on  board,  and  the  major,  too, 
and   by  following    their    lead  we    sh^i 
surely  be    landed   safely  at   the    docks. 
In  its  way  a  voyage  round  London  is  a 
pleasant  and  even  exciting  experience,  with 
the  glimpses  it  opens  out  of  busy  settle- 
ments encroaching  on  green  fields,  and 
their  varied  populations  moving  about  the 
railway  plaSorms :  the   shy  maidens    of 
Hampstead,  each  with  a  Mudie's  volume 
on  her  lap ;  the  wide-awake  daughters  of 
Camden  Town,  who  scramble  for  their  seats 
with  the  firm  intention  of  not  being  left 
behind  in  the  struggle  for  existence ;  the 
swarm  of  City  men  at  Dalston  Junction, 
who  take  the  Broad  Street  trains  by  storm; 
and  then  a  different  strain  of  existence  alto- 
gether as  we  start  afresh,  still  keeping  in 
the  wake  of  the  skipper  and  the  major, 
through  Hackney,  and  above  its  red-tiled 
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rooft,  where  steady  prosperity  verges  on 
the  botmdaries  of  squalid  poverty;  and 
then  Homerton,  whose  old-fashioned  country 
church  peers  out  with  a  lost  and  mazed 
appearance  from  among  the  freshly  run-up 
house&  Soon  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south- 
ward brings  us  among  the  masts  of  ships 
in  the  midst  of  smoke  and  smother,  and 
here  the  passengers  are  seafaring  if  you 
like.  Bluff  men  burst  into  the  carriages 
as  if  they  were  rushing  up  the  shrouds. 
They  hail  their  friends  in  the  adjoining 
compartments  as  if  they  had  met  on  the 
high  seas,  and  were  making  their  voices 
heard  over  the  stormy  waves.  Here  your 
mattress  and  bolster  are  common  articles 
of  personal  luggage,  and  great  sea-chests 
are  slung  about  as  though  so  many  band- 
boxe&  And  the  hats,  too  I  The  youths  we 
have  just  seen  rushing  citywards  would 
consider  themselves  lost  and  degraded 
youths  if  their  hat  brims  and  crowns  varied 
a  hair's-breath  from  the  established  form, 
but  as  you  get  dockwards  you  see  a  strange 
araortment  of  head-gear :  tiie  soft  felt  (the 
favourite  variety),  the  loafing-looking  cap  of 
the  labourer,  the  Eastern  fez,  the  China- 
man's cap,  the  plantation  straw  of  the 
darkie,  and,  noticeable  among  the  rest,  a 
collection  of  stove-pipe  hats  quite  new- 
looking,  and  with  thehr  primitive  gloss  upon 
them,  and  yet  of  shapes  quite  out  of  vogue 
for  long  years.  These  belong  to  skippers^ 
stewards,  and  others,  who,  faring  forth  into 
foreign  lands,  leave  their  best  hats  in  the 
custody  of  wives  at  home,  and  so  these  hats 
are  brought  out  at  intervals,  of  years, 
perhaps,  and  with  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 
About  the  stations,  too,  instead  of  the 
coloured  incitements  to  purchase  Roper's 
cornflour,  or  Groper's  mustard,  we  have 
equally  highly-coloured  placards  recom- 
mending Foper's  anti-corrosive  for  ship's 
bottoms,  and  other  specialties  of  that 
nature,  while  replacing  the  announcements 
of  excursions  to  Heme  Bay  or  Southend, 
we  have  enticing  offers  of  passage  at  lowest 
fares  to  such  attractive  places  as  Padang, 
Samarang,  Sourabaya,  and  Macassar. 
And  then  instead  of  the  ordinary  passenger- 
trains  you  expect  to  see,  short  squat  little 
trains  come  by,  that  shake  the  very  ground, 
with  trucks  of  a  battered,  travel-stained 
aspect  that  may  have  thundered  along, 
shaking  the  ground  as  they  went,  from  the 
extreme  end  of  Cornwall  or  the  farthest 
confines  of  Northumbria. 

And  then,  as  we  are  simply  bound 
for  the  docks,  without  any  distinct  purpose 
beyond  getting  to  the  said  docks,  we  are 


likely  to  be  considerably  puzzled  at  the 
choice  of  stations  that  is  offered  us,  all  of 
which  are  docks,  but  docks  with  a  difference 
— altogether  half-a-dozen  or  so;  but  the 
skipper,  who  is  our  guide,  books  for 
Galleons,  which  has  a  spicy  and  romantic 
sound,  recalling  treasure-ships  and  the 
Spanish  main,  and  buccaneers  who  robbed 
the  Don  and  hid  his  treasures  in  lonely 
islands  up  and  down,  as  in  the  stirring 
times  of  Morgan  and  Dampier.  In  sober 
fact,  Galleons  is  no  station  to  speak  of, 
and  everybody  darts  away  across  the  line 
and  in  front  of  the  engine ;  all  but  the 
skipper  and  the  major  and  their  respective 
wives,  who  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  in 
that  summary  manner.  Now,  all  through 
the  land  passage  our  skipper  has  been  the 
most  submissive  of  mates ;  his  wife  has 
taken  the  tickets,  has  piloted  him  across 
the  junctions,  has  wrapped  him  up  carefully 
when  the  wind  was  chilly,  and  eased  off  his 
wraps  when  the  sun  shone  out  a  little. 
But  once  among  the  masts  and  funnels  our 
skipper  shows  himself  a  new  man.  He  is  a 
chieftain  now,  and  we  his  humble  vassals. 

Our  major  is  not  so  confident ;  there  is  a 
certain  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  his  mind, 
for  our  particular  dock  is  about  two  miles 
long  from  end  to  end,  with  the  funnels  and 
masts  of  steamers  peering  over  the  two- 
mile  line  of  iron  sheds.  In  such  a  crowd 
of  shipping,  how  shall  he  put  his  hand 
upon  his  own  particular  packet  1  The 
major's  notion  is  that  his  wife  shall  sit 
upon  the  baggage  while  he  looks  for  the 
ship,  but  then  there  are  not  many  women 
who  would  patiently  submit  to  such  an 
ingloriously  passive  rdle,  and  the  major's 
wife  least  of  all.  It  is  all  the  major's 
ridiculous  parsimony,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
a  pdund  or  so  in  cab  hire,  that  has  landed 
them  in  this  dilemma.  Meantime  half-a- 
dozen  dock-porters,  who,  like  vultures,  have 
scented  their  prey  from  afar,  are  bearing 
down  upon  the  pile  of  baggage.  "Take 
your  boxes,  colonel,"  cries  the  leader  of  the 
band,  "  what's  your  ship — the  Rajpootana  ? 
Oh,  I  knows  her ;  come  along,  mates."  And 
the  boxes  are  already  mounted  upon  legs 
and  moving  away,  when  an  ofiicisJ  makes 
his  appearance.  "  Now  then,  you  put  them 
boxes  down.  You're  for  the  Rajpootana, 
ain't  you,  sir  1  Well,  all  them  things  will 
be  fetched."  "  Oh,  why  didn't  you  say  so 
before  1"  cried  the  major's  wife,  while  the 
boxes  on  legs  stopped,  and  began  to  stagger 
vaguely  about.  "  Put  them  down,  do  you 
hear  ? "  reiterated  the  official,  whereupon 
the  boxes  came  down  with  a  crash,  and  the 
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legs  arranged  themselves  in  line  sapportins 
a  series  of  outstretched  palms,  all  directed 
towards  the  major,  who  had  lit  another 
cheroot,  and  calmly  reviewed  the  squad 
"  You  engaged  us,  colonel  Shilling  apiece, 
that's  our  doo,"  is  the  general  chorus. 
''Yes,  a  regular  do  it  is,"  rejoined  the 
major,  while  the  wife  ejaculated  :  "  There's 
your  boasted  economy,  Frederick."  How- 
ever, the  major  compromises  all  claims  for 
half-a>crown,  and  was  able  to  show  a  gain 
of  seventeen-and-siz  in  favour  of  railway 
travelling. 

As  we  are  sure  of  our  bearings  by  this 
time,  and  have  identified  the  Bajpootana's 
funnel  exactly  opposite  us  beyond  the  line 
of  sheds,  we  adjourn  to  the  tall  Queen  Anne 
building,  that  rears  itself  high  above  the 
surrounding  waste,  and  in  large  letters 
announces  itself  as  TheGralleons  Hotel  and 
Befreshment-room.  Here  isacapital  attempt 
to  alleviate  the  dreariness  of  embarkation 
— a  roosting-place  for  birds  of  passage, 
a  house  of  call  for  the  higher  class 
of  mariners,  and  a  temporary  home  for 
those  who  have  taken  leave  of  all  their 
friends,  and  severed  the  last  ties  with 
England,  and  may  here  snooze  to  the  last 
moment  before  their  ship  hauls  out  of  dock, 
free  from  unpleasant  misgivingsof  not  being 
called  in  time,  or  of  a  cab  mutiny  at  the  very 
last  moment  For  here  things  go  by  tide 
rather  than  by  time.  At  dead  low  water 
all  slumber  and  sleep,  but  at  the  flood,  when 
the  brimming  river  is  swirling  in  at  the 
dock-gates,  and  the  big  steamers,  with  their 
rusted  storm-battered  sides,  are  crowding 
in,  while  other  big  steamers,  trim  and  taut 
as  paint  and  poHsh  can  make  them,  are 
waiting  to  run  out,  then  our  Galleons  is 
awake  and  astir,  whatever  may  be  the  hour 
of  day  or  night  The  stout  skippers  will 
be  calling  for  their  boots,  the  first  officers 
singing  out  for  hot  water,  while  mater- 
familias  demands  supplies  of  bread-and- 
milk  for  the  little  brood  of  ducklings  she  is 
about  to  lead  across  the  great  pond. 

After  all,  our  major's  description  of  the 
south-westerly  gale  as  a  land-breeze  is 
rather  borne  out  by  facts,  for  down  here 
at  the  docks  there  is  no  wind  to  speak  of ; 
the  gale  has  died  away — or  rather,  perhaps, 
slunk  off  to  await  our  voyagers  in  the  Chops 
of  the  Channel.  And  now  there  is  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  over  the  bright  watery  green 
of  the  marshes,  while  the  pleasant  hms  of 
Kent  are  looming  in  ike  distance  through 
a  mingled  web  of  mist  and  sunshina  And 
truly  it  needs  a  little  touch  of  li^ht  and 
colour  to  relieve  the  dun  and  doubtful 


aspect  of  those  lon^  rows  of  iron  sheds 
that  run  on  in  unbroken  line  till  they  are 
lost  in  the  murky  distance.  But  when  we 
have  crossed  the  line,  and  fairly  come  into 
dock-land,  a  nearer  view  is  more  inspirit- 
ing, for  the  quays  that  run  between  these 
rigid  iron  sheds  and  the  equally  rigid  walls 
of  the  big  iron  steamers  that  lie  alongside, 
stem  and  stern,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
these  broad  quays  are  full  of  life  and  anima- 
tioa  Here  are  the  fiery  engines  that  come 
spurting  alon^  the  criss-cross  network  of 
Imes,  with  their  warning  shriek — ^shrieking 
ty  people  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  the  rail- 
way waggons  whirled  hither  and  thither ; 
an  army  of  labourers  charging  about  with 
hand-trucks  and  barrows;  an  army,  too, 
of  great  hydraulic  cranes  that  stand  there 
in  long  rows,  with  their  huge,  far-reaching 
arms  and  great  circular  counterweights, 
Uke  some  nightmare  dream  of  huge 
monsters  born  of  mechanic  force,  which,  as 
they  twist  and  turn,  and  haul  huge  bales 
out  of  deep  cavernous  holds,  and  deposit 
them  as  gently  as  a  mother  puts  down  her 
child,  and  exert  such  superhuman  strength 
with  such  noiseless  ease,  and  all  at  the 
bidding  of  some  invisible  operator  within, 
seem  certainly  endowed  with  life  and  intel- 
ligence. Don  Quixote  would  have  charged 
them  at  once  as  pestilent  compounds  of 
giant  and  enchanter,  and  any  one  of  them 
would  have  whipped  up  the  knight  and 
his  horse,  armour  and  all,  and  dropped 
them  softly  into  the  hold  of  the  nearest 
ship,  without  taking  any  more  notice  of 
the  encouhter. 

And  if  there  is  bustle  and  confusion  on 
shore,  there  is  a  trifle  more  on  board — 
anyhow  for  those  big  ships  that  have  got 
the  blue-peter  flying  at  the  fore.  There  is 
the  Bajpootana  now  just  ready  for  sea; 
the  litde  Louisa  tug  waiting  to  haul  her 
off  into  the  river  when  all  the  big  ropes 
and  chains  shall  be  cast  off  one  by  one, 
and  the  huge  inert  mass  shall  wake  up 
into  strenuous  life  and  effort  Here  are 
first  and  second  officers  in  the  very  height 
of  frenzy;  shippers  waylay  them,  clerks 
and  merchants,  as  the  last  load  of  cargo  is 
swinging  high  in  the  air,  and  men  are 
frantically  rushing  on  board  with  passengers' 
heavy  luggage.  "  We  can't  do  it,"  shouts 
the  perspiring  first  officer.  "We've  got 
Calcutta  and  Kangoon  on  the  top  of  you." 
And  here  comes  the  captain  from  the 
custom-house  with  his  papers.  It  is  all 
frenzy — frenzy,  and  the  tide  waits  for  no 


man. 


In  curious  contrast  with  all  this  energy 
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and  ferFour  is  to  be  noticed  a  certain 
inanimate  object  that  is  waiting  its  turn  to 
be  fetched  on  board.  This  is  a  reposef ol 
bat  rather  battered  Japanese  loonging- 
chair,  that  is  labelled  as  the  property  of 
Major-General  Sir  Hercules  Hambledore, 
KG.B.  That  old  armchair,  it  is  easy  to 
gaess,  will  be  regarded  with  some  perhaps 
not  altogether  afifectionate  veneration  on 
the  voyage.  Coolies  will  give  it  a  wide 
berth,  and  sailors  will  abstain  from 
drag^mg  ropes  across  it  as  the  general 
lounges  there  in  his  pith  hat  and  white 
jean  suit.  It  makes  one  shiver  to  think 
of  it  just  now,  with  the  chill  wind 
whistling  along  the  quay ;  but  these  happy 
folk  who  are  bound  for  the  East  will  pick  up 
springtime  in  the  Mediterranean  and  glow- 
ing summer  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Well,  the 
general's  chair  is  hoisted  on  board,  and 
Uiat  seems  to  be  the  last  straw  that  com- 
pletes the  load.  The  hydraulic  crane 
strikes  work,  and  turns  itself  edgeways  with 
ft  gcuglo  as  of  fatigue  and  satisfaction.  In  a 
few  moments  the  Bajpootana's  berth  will 
be  empty  and  waiting  her  successor.  "But 
there  is  just  time  for  one  cup  at  parting," 
suggests  the  major — for  a  hasty  visit  to 
the  cuddy,  where  two  or  three  seasoned 
hands  are  quietly  enjoying  their  tiffin 
amid  all  the  bustle.  There  is  a  fragrance 
of  curry  and:chutnee,  and  the  servant  who 
run  about  have  dark  faces  and  white 
turbans.  An  Indian  prince  brings  our 
sherry  with  a  profound  salaauL  Happy 
people  you  who  are  about  to  be  waftod 
from  this  mud  fog  imbrpdio  to  lands  of 
warmth  and  sunshine  I  Well,  the  major 
admits  that  it  is  not  a  bad  prospect  if  they 
were  once  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
if  they  had  not  that  insufferable  Sir 
Hercules  on  bourd,  who  is  sure  to  make 
it  uncomfortable  for  everybody. 

But  the  bell  rings  for  visitors  to  clear 
out^  the  skipper  is  on  the  bridge,  and  the 
engineers  at  their  posts.  There  is  just 
time  to  get  on  shore  and  then  to  scamper 
off  to  the  pier-head  to  see  the  steamer  pass 
out  into  the  broad  tideway,  where  the  little 
Louisa  casts  her  off  and  leaves  her  to  her 
own  devices.  And  so,  with  a  thundering 
blast  or  two  firom  the  steam-pipe,  and  a 
scattered  cheer  from  friends  on  shore,  while 
the  skipper  waves  farewell  from  the  bridge 
and  the  major  from  the  poop,  away  goes 
the  Bajpootana,  and  is  soon  lost  to  sight 
among  the  crowd  of  sails  and  funnels. 

Betumin^  to  the  dock  quay  the  same 
busy  traffic  is  going  on.  There  is  a  New 
Zealand  steamer  off  by  this  tide,  and 


another  steamer  for  Australia,  but  they 
will  hardly  be  missed  in  this  long  street  oi 
steamers.  There  is  a  spicy.  Eastern  perfume 
in  the  air,  something  between  camphor 
and  sandal-wood,  and  a  subtle  fragrance 
from  the  myriad  chests  of  tea — ^Ohinese  tea 
as  well  as  Indian,  for  these  outlying  docks 
are  now  getting  a  good  share  of  the  tea 
trada  One  thing  hangs  upon  another,  and 
just  as  Tenterden  Steeple  is  accountable  for 
Goodwin  Sands,  so  the  Suez  Canal  is 
responsible  for  the  Albert  Docks  and  for 
those  that  are  being  made  still  farther 
down  the  river.  ¥ot  the  long  weight- 
carrying  iron  screws,  that  are  built  to  run 
through  the  canal,  are  not  adapted  for  the 
turns  and  windings  of  Father  Thames  in 
the  higher  reaches,  and  so  after  the  fashion 
of  Mahomet^  the  docks  now  are  sliding 
down  the  river  to  the  ships,  instead  of  the 
ships  coming  up  to  the  docks.  And  this 
expensive  process  of  dock  construction  is  a 
necessity  if  London  is  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  trade  with  the  East,  for  which  the 
canny  Scots  about  the  Clyde  are  quite 
ready  to  make  a  bid,  and  which  Liverpool 
is  ready  to  welcome  to  its  magnificent 
tideway. 

Hitherto  London  holds  its  own  easily 
enough  as  the  great  central  emporium  of 
the  world.      Up    its  river,    every  year, 
six  thousand  steamers  of  an  agj^regate  of 
four  million  tons  burden,  come  m  regular 
succession,  irrespective  of  wind  or  weather, 
while  five  thousand  sailing-vessels,  of  two 
millions  of  tons  burden,  come  in  flocks  as 
favourable  winds  permit      Against  this 
Liverpool  can  only  show  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  steamers,  and   some  two 
thousand  four  hundred  sailing-ships.     In 
both  cases,  but  in  London  more  rapidly 
than  in  Liverpool,  the  steamers  are  gaining 
upon  and  ousting  the  sailing-ships,  a  process 
just  as  natural  and  inevitable  as  the' re- 
placement of  the  hand-loom  by  the  power- 
loom.    The  grand,  fast-sailing  tea-clippers, 
for  instance,  are  soon  to  be  things  of  the 
past,  replaced  by  the  iron  monsters  of 
screw-steamers,  and  the  importance  of  this 
tea-trade  to  the  Port  of  London  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  of  two  hundred 
and  seven  million  pounds  of  tea  imported 
annually  into  this  country,  all  but  a  scanty 
pinch  of  some  fifty-five  thousand  pounds 
comes  into  the  Port  of  London,  and  is 
landed  there.      Not  that  quite  all  this 
tea  is  taken  into  consumption,  for  forty- 
four  million  pounds  are  shipped  again,  and 
exported  to  foreign  parts. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  much  of  the  throng 
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and  bufitte  of  sea-going  London  seems  con- 
centrated about  these  Albert  Docks.  What 
jnte,  what  bales  of  wool,  what  countless 
chests  of  tea,  which  indnstxioos  jonng  men 
are  busily  counting  nevertheless,  and  maik- 
ing  down  on  tally-sheets,  as  the  hydraulic 
monsters  draw  them  forth  in  batches  and 
deposit  them  on  the  quay  1  Here  are  bales, 
too,  from  Dunedin,  marked  "  First  winter 
rabbit-skins;''  no  wonder  the  wandering 
cadger,  with  his  or  her  plaintive  cry, 
"  Hare-skins  and  rabbit-skins  T'  is  crowded 
out  of  ezistenca  And  what  strange  meta- 
morphosis will  they  undergo,  these  rabbit- 
skins,  before  they  appear  on  the  shoulders 
of  youth  and  beauty  as  fox  or  sable,  or 
what  not  1  Then  to  match  the  skins  are 
the  carcasses — ^their  little  bodies  come  in 
cans,  their  little  skins  in  bales — ^great  cases 
full  of  tinned  rabbits,  which  are  swung  over 
our  heads.  And  while  the  wool  comes  in 
one  ship,  the  sheep  are  found  in  another, 
flocks  of  frozen  sheep  that  show  their  stiff 
outetretched  limbs  for  a  moment  and  are 
then  hurried  away.  There  is  a  mystery 
about  these  sheep,  which  are  sent  sliding 
off  along  great  shoots,  and  finally  disappear 
into  some  dim  mysterious  region  below,  to 
reappear,  perhaps,  in  Smithfield  Market  as 
prime  Southdown  at  fourteen  pence  a  pound. 
It  is  a  fair  morning's  walk  from  Albert 
to  Victoria  Docks,  but  these  last  are  much 
quieter  and  more  humdrum  in  their  ways, 
neither  do  they  afford  such  a  pleasant 
promenade,  for  instead  of  a  long  unbroken 
line  of  quays,  here  we  have  a  series  of 
jetties,  and  big  steamers  on  either  hand  that 
are  quietly  unloading  and  loading,  more  of 
the  former  than  the  latter,  for  it  is 
wonderful  to  notice  how  much  more  in 
quantity  and  value  comes  into  the  country 
than  ever  goes  out  of  it  Indeed,  this 
growing  gap  between  what  we  get  and 
what  we  give  is  expanding  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  disquieting 
and  unaccountable  signs  of  the  times.  U 
we  import  four  hundred  millions  worth  of 
things,  and  only  export  two  hundred 
miUions  odd,  either  we  are  making  a  tre- 
mendous profit,  or  running  very  deeply  into 
debt.  There  is  another  way  of  accounting 
for  part  of  the  discrepancy  by  supposing 
a  tremendous  hole  in  the  customs  ready- 
reckoner,  and  that  as  the  declaration  of 
value,  in  the  case  of  both  imports  and 
exports,  is  a  perfunctory  matter,  which 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  duties  paid 
in  this  country,  while  there  are  heavy  ad 
valorem  duties  awaiting  English  goods  in 
nearly  every  foreign  countj^^,  it  is  just 


possible  that  our  exports,  to  be  taxed 
abroad  according  to  value,  are  writ  smaller, 
and  our  imports,  not  taxed  on  that  prin- 
ciple at  all — with  the  solitary  exception  of 
essence  of  spruce,  which  cannot  be  an 
affair  of  millions — may  be  writ  larger  than 
just  occasion  warrants.  But,  wiui  every 
allowance  for  facts  and  figures  being  not 
altogether  in  accord,  the  decline  of  our 
export  trade  is  a  nasty,  uncomfortable  fact, 
which  strikes  a  note  of  alarm  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  apparent  prosperity. 

But  this  IS  not  a  matter  that  can  be 
worked  out  along  dockside,  where  as  we 
advance  the  car;^[oes  become  of  a  less  diversi- 
fied and  interestmg  kind.  There  is  not  much 
pleasure  to  be  ^t  out  of  guano,  for  instance, 
and  even  gram  has  a  certain  sameness 
about  it,  whether  in  bags  or  in  bulk.  But 
between  guano,  and  grain,  and  seeds,  the 
boards  that  line  the  quays  show  a  fine  pro- 
mise of  spring  com  in  every  crack  and 
cranny. 

Arrived  at  this  point,  indeed,  the  street 
Is  more  interesting  than  the  dock,  the  pro- 
longed Batcliffe  Highway  a  regular  high- 
way of  nationa  Lounging  along,  not  much 
occupied  with  anything  before  them — and 
indeed  the  great  cities  of  the  world  must 
seem  curiously  alike  to  those  who  rarely 
get  beyond  the  purlieus  of  dock  or  harbour 
*— but  gazing  listlessly  at  what  is  goin^  on, 
advance  the  seafaring  men  of  all  nations. 
Here  is  Sindbad  the  Sailor  iu  his  snowy 
turban,  and  there  the  forty  thieves  who  hail 
from  Singapore.  Coolies  troop  about  in 
queer  parti-coloured  garments,  with  red 
caps,  and  white  and  blue,  in  tunics,  chogas, 
and  old  pilot-jackets,  with  pointed  Chinese 
shoes,  or  sandals  of  straw,  or  the  common 
English  highlow,  as  may  happea  Here  is 
an  old  n^gro  with  a  face  like  a  truffle  so 
scarred  and  seamed  and  honeycombed, 
with  a  costume  built  up,  it  seems,  of  red 
pocket-handkerchiefis.  You  may  wrap  your- 
self in  silk,  cotton,  or  rice-matting  here,  any- 
thing will  go  down  along  dockside.  Even  the 
little  English  children  who  swarm  as  much 
here  as  elsewhere,  even  these  have  lost  the 
faculty  of  wonder,  and  are  not  to  be  excited 
by  the  most  outlandish  figures. 

All  along  the  dock  road  the  thorough- 
fare is  extending  itself,  a  new  town 
of  no  ^at  depth — ^for  the  green  marshes 
of  Plaistow  are  to  be  seen  at  the  openings 
of  streets — ^but  a  regular  seaman's  high- 
way, where  are  collected  the  things  he 
most  delights  in.  There  are  public-houses, 
music-halls,  coffee-houses,  lodging-houses — 
all  more  wholesome   and  cleanly-looking 
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than  similar  establishments  in  Shadwell  or 
Wapping.  There  are  comfortable-looking 
tenements,  too,  with  neat  blinds  and  cur- 
tains, all  with  cards  in  every  window, 
*'  Apartments,''  where  skippers  and  ships'- 
officers  may  find  lodgings  to  their  mind. 
The  docks  have  their  own  churches  and 
chapels,  their  reading-rooms  and  refresh- 
ment-rooms ;  but  the  sailor,  like  the 
soldier,  generally  prefers  a  taste  of  out- 
side life  to  any  kind  of  semi-official  enter- 
tainment 

And  when  sated  with  the  humours  of 
dockside,  we  jump  into  a  train  and  are 
jolted  past  a  station  or  two — Custom  House, 
where  there  is  no  such  place  to  be  seen, 
mJess  a  trumpery  shed  be  that  custom- 
house, and  Tidal  Basin,  which  is  about 
the  solidest  bit  of  inland  scenery  we  have 
met  with — and  then  to  Canning  Town, 
with  a  little  smoke-stained  wooden  station 
curiously  perched  over  the  line.  And 
here  we  idight,  bent  on  going  through 
London  rather  than  round  it  again.  For 
here,  to  the  initiated,  opens  out  a  cunning 
track,  first  over  the  river  Lea,  with  its 
bottomless  mud-banks,  a  dismal  gulf  ^  of 
despair — a  sad  ending  for  a  river  that  has 
had  its  gleams  of  beauty  and  brightness  in 
early  life — and  then  coasting  the  dock- 
wali,  slipping  by  a  postern-gate  into  the 
East  India  Dock  Basin — ^not  right  into 
the  basin,  be  it  understood,  but  aloDg  the 
quay.  And  here  the  African  steamers 
make  a  very  respectable  show ;  and  farther 
on  are  the  Australian  clippers — almost  the 
last  remains  of  the  beautiful  sea-going 
ships  of  old-times;  emigrant  -  ships  that 
are  to  sail  with  despatch,  but  doubtfully 
as  to  a  week  or  two,  aJl  things  going 
on  in  a  leisurely  way — sailors  heave- 
hoing  at  a  chain-cable.  But  somehow  the 
heave-ho  has  not  the  old  swing  and  spirit 
in  it  Those  fizzing  and  whirring  things 
that  go  by  steam  and  lug  up  your  anchor 
with  the  turning  of  a  tap,  seem  to  have 
taken  the  life  out  of  the  sailors'  song.  A 
long  farewell  to  the  beautiful  white-winged 
ship,  with  its  bellying  sails,  now  in  sun- 
shine, now  in  shadow,  its  rich  apparel  of 
fairy-like  tracery  of  rope  and  rigging,  its 
stately  progress,  its  lifelike  movement 
over  the  waters !  Farewell,  too,  to  the  old 
salt  who  is  bound  up  in  the  life  of  his 
ship  I  A  little  while,  and  the  full-rigged 
ship  will  have  vanished  from  the  seas,  and 
to  the  coming  generation,  which  will  see 
them  only  in  prints  and  pictures,  they  will 
appear  as  strange  as  the  galleys  of  old 
times.       Among    the    clippers,   a    huge 


shark-like  steamer  has  thrust  its  wicked- 
looking  nose — the  Victory.  It  is  victory 
indeed  1 

Now,  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  East 
India  Dock  Basin  is  Blaokwall  Pier,  and 
following  the  progress  of  a  ship  that  is 
being  lugged  and  tugged  into  the  river — 
two  big  tugs  pulling  at  her  and  one  little 
one  pushing  behind  —  we  find  ourselves 
once  more  upon  the  familiar  pontoons,  and 
looking  over  the  Thames  in  its  fullest  tide, 
and  with  all  its  argosies  in  full  sail.  Great 
is  the  press  of  barges,  bumping  and  butting 
their  way  along,  helpless,  yet  aggressive. 
Long  strings  of  them,  too,  are  hurried  away 
behind  litUe  struggling  tugs,  the  sesrgoing 
steamers  hooting  and  whistling,  the  nimble 
river-boats  threading  their  way  dexterously 
through  the  throng — over  all  a  windy, 
watery  sky,  with  sunbeams  struggUng  out. 
And  then  the  bell  invites  us — the  signal- 
bell  from  the  station  hard-by,  that  signifies 
"  Train  in  " — and  we  hurry  for  the  train 
as  if  our  life  depended  on  catching  it, 
although  another  quarter  of  an  hour  might 
not  have  been  ill-spent  among  the  loafers  on 
the  pier  and  the  loungers  along  dockside. 
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The  French  have  sometimes  an  un- 
pleasant way  of  doing  things.  Not  only 
as  individuals,  but  as  a  nation,  they  now 
and  then  forget  their  traditional  politeness 
and  lapse  into  brusqueria  And,  when 
once  they  are  t^te-mont^s,  they  are  apt  to 
go  from  bad  to  worse,  until  there  comes  a 
regular  explosion,  after  which  they  cool 
down.  From  our  point  of  view  they  have 
been  very  offhand  of  late.  One  can  hardly 
believe  that  to  the  same  nation  whose 
guards  at  Fontenoy  so  courteously 
begged  ours  to  fire  first,  whose  rank  and 
file  in  the  Peninsular  War  fraternised  so 
pleasantly  with  the  redcoats  whom  they 
had  been  fighting  the  day  before,  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  to  fight  the  day 
after,  can  belong  the  men  who  treated 
Mr.  Shaw  with  such  gratuitous  indignity. 
Their  conduct  in  Tonquin,  too,  seems,  from 
our  point  of  view,  almost  as  bad  as  their 
behaviour  in  Madagascar.  I  say  from  our 
point  of  view ;  for  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, have  a  way  of  condoning  their 
own  misdeeds,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  we  also  have  been  far  too  high- 
handed in  our  dealings  with  Orientals. 
Eead  Lord  Strangford's  book  on  our  short- 
comings in  this  respect,  and  you  will  feel 
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sore  we  ought  not  to  throw  stones,  we, 
who  have  gone  on  taking  what  we  chose 
out  of  the  whole  world  until  there  is  really 
very  little  left  for  other  nations.  If  I  were 
a  Frenchman,  I  should  be  very  indignant 
at  the  tone  of  our  press  about  New  Guinea. 
"Why  should  not  we  annex  Guinea t" 
a  Frenchman  might  ask.  ''We  had  got  a 
fair  footing  in  an  infinitely  better  idand, 
New  Zealand ;  and  you  gave  us  the  slip, 
and,  while  one  of  your  captains  was  enter- 
taining our  officers  at  dinner,  you  seized  it 
all  in  your  Queen's  name.  We  didn't 
protest  Louis  Philippe  wasn't  great  at 
protesting.  The  mean-spirited  creature 
couldn't  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  grand  colonial 
empire.  He  preferred  filling  his  money- 
bags, and  cheating  and  wheedling  about 
his  wretched  Spanish  marriages.  But  all 
the  best  of  us  felt  it,  nevertheleBS.  It  was 
quite  a  trick  of  perfide  Albion.  Tou  did 
the  very  same  thmg  at  Perim  not  long  after, 
and  we  felt  that  it  was  unfair  in  both 
places.  Why  should  you  have  everything 
and  we  nothing  t  You  have  Australia — a 
world  in  itself;  you  would  have  left  us 
New  Zealand  if  you  had  had  the  slightest 
generosity  of  character.  And  now  that  we 
are  thinking  of  the  only  island  left  us,  the 
very  undesirable  and  unhealthy  Papua, 
you  cry  out  and  set  your  AustriJian 
colonists  to  roar,  and  tell  us  we're  afraid 
to  do  anjrthing  in  Europe,  and  that's  why 
we  are  getting  so  restless  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  comers  of  the  world."  That  is  how 
Frenchmen  think.  I,  who  write  this,  have 
heard  them  talk,  and  it  is  well  to  reflect 
that  everybody's  views  are  not  exactly  like 
our  own. 

It  is  much  the  same  about  the  Tonquin 
affair.  We  see  in  it  nothing  but  French 
violence,  French  aggressiveness,  French 
bullying  insolence.  To  the  French,  on 
the  contrary,  the  attempt  to  get  a  footing  on 
the  south-western  Chinese  frontier  seems 
noble  and  praiseworthy.  All  their  savans 
for  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  looking 
in  that  direction.  They  remember  that  in 
America,  France  was  the  great  pioneer  of 
discovery,  that  it  was  her  missionary- 
explorers  who  made  their  way  across  from 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
then  followed  that  great  river  to  its  mouth, 
a  feat  of  which  the  name  Louisiana  pre- 
serves the  record.  They  have  long  wished 
that  this  age  should  rival  the  glory  which 
the  subsequent  loss  of  Canada  had  tar- 
nished ;  that  the  Me-kong,  the  water-way 
to  Yunan,  should  become,  if  possible,  a 
French  river,  or  if  not,  that  l^renchmen 


should  be  the  first  to  tap  that  great 
Chinese  province  of  Yunan  on  the 
southern  side. 

We,  too,  have  been  long  looking  in  that 
way.  Mr.  Margary  fell  a  victim  to  his 
zed  in  pushing  on  into  the  forbidden 
ground.  But  the  French,  with  their 
base  of  operations  at  Saigon,  seemed  more 
directly  called  to  the  work ;  and  their  way 
of  answering  the  call  has  resulted  in  their 
present  difficulty  with  China. 

It  is  not  merely  conquest  for  oonquest's 
saka  The  educated  Frenchmen,  who,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  mob,  are  anxious  to  extend 
their  territory,  really  believe  that  to  do 
this  is  the  ozily  way  of  giving  anything 
like  prosperity  to  that  south-eastern  comer 
of  Asia.  This  was  lone  aeo  the  opinion  of 
Henri  Mouhot,  one  of  uie  most  single- 
minded  men  who  ever  lived.  He,  medi- 
tating among  the  splendid  ruins  of  Ongcor 
Wat  in  Cambodia — ruins  which  he  first 
made  known  to  the  world,  asks,  "What 
has  become  of  the  civilisation  that  reared 
these  magnificent  palaces  and  temples  of 
early  Buddhism  9  "  And  his  answer  is : 
"War,  continuous  and  desolating  war, 
brought  in  by  Siamese  and  Annamite  neigh- 
bours, ruined  the  Khmers  or  Cambodians, 
and  reduced  those  of  them  who  were  not 
carried  away  captive  to  the  ftate  of  wan- 
derers in  the  recesses  of  their  great  forests." 
And  he  can  see  no  remedy  save  in  conquest 
by  some  European  power.  This  power  he 
thinks  will  be  France,  who,  having  taken 
Saison,  was  on  the  way  to  possess  herself  of 
Cocnin  China;  but  he  hopes  she  will  choose 
(what  he  hints  she  has  not  always  done) 
good  governors,  whose  wise  rule  will  be  a 
contrast  to  the  unbearable  spoliation  and 
extortion  of  kines  and  mandarins.  Thus, 
you  see,  France  has  a  moral  aim  in  annex- 
ing Tonquin.  Mouhot  was  not  the  man  to 
give  false  reports.  A  Huguenot  of  Mont- 
b^liard,  he  was  of  such  an  upright  nature 
that  the  French  Catholic  missionaries  were 
all  tenderly  attached  to  him;  and  his 
testimony  is  unvarying.  "  The  king  tries 
to  get  all  the  produce,"  whether  it  be 
of  gold  and  precious  stones,  or  of  a  trifle 
like  cardamum, "  into  his  own  hands."  Over 
and  over  again  he  deplores  the  state  of  the 
millions  "bowing  shamefully  under  a 
servile  yoke,  made  viler  by  the  most 
barbarous  customs,"  and  hopes  that,  when 
some  European  power  does  come,  it  will 
come  not  "as  the  blind  instrument  of 
ambition  to  add  to  their  {^resent  miseries." 
What  had  happened  at  Saigon  did  not 
reassure  him.    Me  sadly  contrasts  the  self- 
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glorifying  bulletins  of  the  French  admiral 
with  the  widespread  report  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  troops,  how  they  burned 
the  market^  ill-treated  the  women,  and 
generally  misbehaved  themselves.  He  tries 
to  believe  it  was  all  done  by  the  native  allies, 
and  trusts  the  French  soldier  will  henceforth 
act  by  himself,  so  that  his  true  nobUity 
of  character  may  be  seen.  It  seems  to  him 
so  sad  that  these  people  who  are  prepared 
to  see  white  men  acting  like  angels,  should 
find  that  they  can  behave  like  demon& 
Mouhot  had  seen  in  Russia  a  good  deal  of 
the  evils  of  despotism.  He  lived  there 
from  1844  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Crimean  war,  teaching  Greek  and  natural 
history  in  several  academies,  and  perfect- 
ing himself  in  photography,  then  a  new  art 
invented  by  Daguerre.  He  scrupulously 
kept  aloof  from  politics — ^he  was  a  savant, 
and  it  must  be  (he  felt)  a  very  hard  task 
to  govern  so  vast  a  country ;  but  he  was 
touched  to  the  heart  with  what  he  saw, 
and  when  he  got  home  he  wrote  a  novel 
called  Slavery  m  Russia;  but  in  Siam  he 
found  things  even  worse ;  ''  the  whole  of 
society,"  he  says,  "is  in  a  state  of  pros- 
tration." The  abject  crouching  before 
superiors  just  typifies  the  state  of  the 
national  mind. 

Not  long  after  he  left  Russia,  Mouhot, 
with  his  brother,  came  to  England.  They 
had  both  married  English  ladies,  relations 
of  Mungo  Park.  But  in  1858  Henri  came 
across  an  English  book  on  Siam;  the  innate 
love  of  travel  laid  hold  of  him ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  our  Geographical  and  Zoological 
Societies,  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
For  four  years  he  was  travelling,  chiefly 
among  forests  where  the  sun  could  scarcely 
shine.  Daring  the  rains  he  was  in  a  con- 
stant vapour-bath,  the  slightest  movement 
throwing  him  into  a  prof  ase  sweat  Some- 
times provisions  were  not  to  be  had.  Once 
he  lived  for  weeks  on  salt  fish,  washed 
down  with  very  bad  water.  Yet  his  health 
was  excellent^  thanks,  he  thought,  to  his 
total  abstinence  from  spirits,  and  to  a  very 
sparing  use  of  wine.  He  died  of  jungle- 
fever,  however,  "a  martyr  to  science," 
said  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  the  borders  of  Yunan, 
worried,  as  travellers  thereabouts  always 
are,  with  difficulties  from  head-quarters, 
strict  orders  having  been  sent  from  Louang 
Prabang  to  prevent  his  going  farther. 
He  haa  started  for  Louang  Prabang  to 
demand  explanations,  when  the  fever  laid 
hold  on  him.  His  two  faithful  servants 
kept  urging  him  to  write  to  bis  f family,  but 


he  delayed,  replying  always:  "Wait, 
wait;  are  you  afraid)"  and  making 
short  entries  in  his  joumaL  During  the 
final  delirium  he  talked  a  great  deal  in 
English,  of  which  his  servants  understood 
notning.  His  servants  carried  his  collections 
of  insects,  shells,  etc.— one  had  been  lost 
in  the  wreck  of  the  Sir  James  Brooke — 
and  his  drawings  and  MSS.,  to  the  French 
consul  at  Bangkok*  A  big  beetle  was 
named  after  him  Mouhotia  gloriosa; 
several  land-shells  also  preserve  the  name  of 
their  discoverer ;  but  lus  chief  title  to  fame 
is  his  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Battambong 
and  old  Ongcor.  Ruins  he  found  every- 
where—  pagodas,  towers,  palaces;  but 
these  two  are  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  they 
took  the  scientific  world  by  surprise. 
Mouhot  claims  for  them  an  antiquity  of 
two  thousand  years.  They  go  back,  he 
thinks,  to  the  dispersion  of  Buddhism  in 
India  some  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  a  pity  he  could  not  take  photo- 
graphs, but  his  drawings  show  masses  of 
building,  with  central  and  entrance  towers, 
far  more  elaborate  than  what  in  Southern 
India  are  called  dagobahs  and  goparums. 
The  domes  on  these  towers  are  built  in  a 
series  of  rings  growing  smaUer  and  smaUer, 
sometimes  with  a  tendency  to  become 
bulbous,  as  if  anticipating  the  common  form 
of  Saracenic  dome  which  has  spread  over 
Europe  as  far  west  as  Vienna.  Long 
cloisters,  with  arched  roofs,  built  in  the 
fashion  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  join  the  gate- 
ways and  outlying  towers  with  the  central 
mass.  The  bas-reliefs  describe  all  kinds 
of  subjects — horse-races,  cock-fights,  mili- 
tary processions;  heaven,  into  which  the 
good,  all  plump  and  well-favoured,  are 
entering  in  palanquins,  with  their  fans, 
their  umbrellas,  and  even  their  betel-boxes ; 
hell,  where  the  victims  are  all  skin  and 
bone,  the  rueful  expression  of  their  faces 
being  irresistibly  comic,  and  where  they 
are  being  pounded  in  mortars,  sawn  in 
sunder,  roasted  on  spits,  devoured  by 
fabulous  monsters,  impaled  on  elephants' 
tusks  or  rhinoceros  horns.  But  the  chief 
subject  is  the  story  of  the  Ramayana — 
the  combat  of  the  king  of  the  apes  (typify- 
ing some  aboriginal  race  which  sided  with 
the  Aryan  invaders  of  India)  with  the  king 
of  the  demons  (the  hostile  black  race). 
The  few  details  which  Mouhot  gives  have 
that  strange  likeness  to  Mexican  sculptures 
which  one  sometimes  notices  in  early  Indian 
work.  People,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  stage 
of  culture,  work  much  on  the  same  lines 
everywhere     No  need  to  assume,  as  some 
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have  done,  an  early  race  of  which  the  chief 
seat  was  some  now  snbmerged  continent, 
and  of  which  the  builders  of  Mexican  and 
Egyptian  pyramids,  of  Easter  I&land 
colossi,  and  of  Hindoo  cave-temples  and 
Cambodian  palaces,  were  outlying  frag- 
ments. Certainly  the  sculptured  faces  are 
neither  Malay  nor  Chinese  of  the  modern 
type.  I  say  this  because  —  as  everyone 
who  has  seen  much  old  china  is  aware — 
the  ancient  Chinese  face  was  far  less  Tartar, 
less  snub-nosed,  than  that  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  It  came  much  nearer  the 
Cambodian  face  as  given  in  these  ruins. 
Amone  the  statues;  of  which  Mouhot  found 
many,  both  in  bronze  and  stone ;  the  finest 
was  the  so-called  figure  of  "the  leprous 
king,''  the  traditions  builder  of  the  whole. 
He  is  naked,  squatting  in  Eastern  fashion, 
the  head  full  of  dignity,  with  very  regular 
features  of  a  peculiar  type,  only  found  now 
(says  our  traveller)  among  the  mountaineers 
on  the  Annam  border.  The  whole  place 
is  full  of  carving — lions  on  the  staircases ; 
huge  idols,  many  of  them  still  objects  of 
pilgrimage;  grim  giants  in  chain-mail  like 
those  which  guard  the  portals  of  modern 
Siamese  pagodas  —  all  perishing,  as  the 
incomparable  sculptures  and  wood-carvings 
at  Nikko,  in  Japan,  are  perishing. 

Even  the  granite,  of  which  all  the  upper 
part  is  built — the  basement  being  ferru- 
ginous sandstone — though  every  stone  Is 
shaped  so  carefidly  that  no  mortar  is 
needed,  is  beginning  to  decay.  "  Some  of 
it  crumbles  like  rotten  wood."  One  asks, 
'<  Why  all  these  buildings  so  close  tosetherr' 
for  Ongcor  Thom  (the  great)  is  on^  about 
three  icales  from  Ongcor  Wat  (the  old).  The 
former  contains  a  whole  town,  with  moat 
and  double  wall.  Galleries  with  porticos 
and  vaulted  roofs,  all  one  mass  of  delicate 
sculpture,  run  from  every  entrance.  The 
place  has  been  deserted  for  ages;  a  few 
Cambodians,  who  live  in  a  hanJet  outside, 
grow  a  little  rice  among  the  ruins.  There  is 
a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  now  as  useless 
as  the  rest,  for  the  river  has  taken  another 
course.  The  temple  at  Ongcor  Thom  is 
called  ''hide-and-seek  playing  pagoda," 
because  the  galleries  connecting  its  thirty- 
seven  towers  so  cross  and  recross  as  to 
make  it  very  hard  to  find  one's  way.  One 
tradition  is,  that  a  smaller  pagoda,  called 
"  temple  of  the  angels,"  was  a  celebrated 
school  of  Buddhist  theology.  Another  story 
is,  that  ropes  were  stretched  from  tower  to 
tower,  on  which  danced  native  Blondins 
for  the  delectation  of  the  king  as  he  sat  on 
one  of  the  terraces.    But  properly  there  is 


no  tradition,  these  are  only  stories  invented 
partly  to  account  for  work  attributed  some- 
times to  the  "leprous  king,"  sometimes  to 
giants,  sometimes  to  the  "king  of  the 
angels."  One  man  whom  Mouhotquestioned 
answei-ed,  like  Topsy  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin:  "It  made  itself." 

What  a  contrast  between  these  grand 
temple  -  palaces  and  those  of  Siamese 
princes  nowadays !  Inside  especially,  a 
modem  Siamese  palace  falls  short  of  expec- 
tation. What  with  old  glass  bottles, 
looking-glasses,  slippers,  sofas,  washstands 
piled  up  on  tables,  it  looks  more  like  a 
broker's  shop  than  the  abode  of  royalty. 

The  present  people  are  a  mixed  race. 
Annamites  have  come  in  as  conquerors,  so 
have  Siamese,  so  have  Chinamen.  The 
latter  largely  outnumber  the  natives. 
Indeed,  to  find  a  pure  blood  Cambodian, 
you  must  go  far  into  the  mountain  forests,  or 
to  one  of  the  villages  of  exiles,  descendants 
of  those  whom  the  invaders  carried  ofif. 
Lazy  they  are,  says  Mouhot,  because  the 
more  they  produce  the  heavier  are  the 
taxes ;  dirty,  because  their  abject  poverty 
gives  them  no  heart  to  be  clean;  spft- 
natured — they  call  a  tiger  "  grandfather," 
and  humbly  beg  its  pardon  when  they  are 
trying  to  kill  it;  and  if  they  kill  an 
elephant,  they  hold  a  feast  to  propitiate  its 
Botu,  offering  rice,  and  spirits,  and  betel,  of 
which,  and  of  the  flesh  of  the  elephant, 
the  whole  village  partakes.  The  Catholic 
missionaries,  who  must  be  amongst  the 
most  devoted  even  of  that  self-denying  body, 
think  that  one  of  the  forest  tribes  must  be 
Jews,  left,  of  course,  by  Solomon's  ship- 
men,  for  everybody  knows  that  hereabouts 
was  Aurea  Chersonesus,  that  golden  penin- 
sula which,  in  my  boyish  days,  was  thought 
to  be  Ophir.  This  tribe  practises  circum- 
cision, abstains  from  pork,  and  is  said  to 
sacrifice  a  red  heifer.  The  first  usage 
proves  nothing,  for  Australians  and  many 
other  savages  do  the  same. 

The  unpleasantest  of  all  these  people  are 
the  Annamites,  so  impassive  (says  Mouhot) 
that  after  ten  years'  absence  a  son  won't 
kiss  his  parents  —  fancy  what  a  French- 
man, who  kisses  his  bearded  friend  when 
he  is  going  a  short  railway  journey,  must 
think  of  that — and  such  stubborn  idolaters 
that  Father  Cordier,  whom  Mouhot  found 
dying,  with  no  regret  but  that  he  could  not 
see  his  parents  once  again,  confessed  there 
had  been  very  little  answer  in  the  way  of 
conversions  to  all  his  preaching.  The 
Siamese,  even  in  Mouhot's  day,  were  spoil- 
ing themselves  with  European  dress.    How 
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infinitely  leas  graceful  the  two  wives  of  the 
second  king,  with  flowers  and  furbelows  and 
ribbon-trimoied  caps,  look  than  low-class 
girls  in  their  short  kilts ;  how  clumsy  the 
great  men  in  their  coats  and  trousers  com- 
pared with  the  boy  prince  with  angular 
clothes,  and  a  cap  like  a  pagoda,  and  any 
number  of  bangles  on  legs  and  arms,  who 
fices  the  preface  to  the  first  of  Mouhot's 
volumes.  The  funniest  of  Mouhot's  pic- 
tures is  an  amazon  of  the  body-guard  in 
full  Highland  dress,  looking  as  part  as  a 
vivandi^re. 

France,  by  the  way,  claims  old  ac- 
quaintance with  Siam.  This  kingdom  of 
the  free — Monang  Thai,  for  that,  despite 
all  their  slavish  prostrations  and  generally 
abject  ways,  is  their  name  for  themselves, 
Siam  being  only  a  Malay  word  meaning 
brown — was  visited  just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Constantino 
Phaulkon,  a  Greek  merchant,  who  rose  to 
be  governor  of  all  the  North  Provinces, 
and  built  aqueducts  and  temples,  and  other- 
wise distinguished  himself.  He  persuaded 
the  king  to  send  an  embassy  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth;  and  Louis  sent  ambassadors 
in  return,  and  Jesuits  with  them,  and— 
strange  mixture — ageneral  and  fivehundred 
men  to  hold  a  fort  at  Bangkok.  Why  not  ? 
The  Dutch  had  a  trading  post  at  Ayuthia, 
which  had,  till  1350,  been  the  capital,  and 
where,  also,  are  ruins  and  colossal  figures 
like  the  Dai-butz — huge  Buddha  busts — in 
Japaa  Bangkok  they  found,  then  as  now,  a 
Venice  of  the  East  You  are  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  before  you  know  you  have 
reached  it  All  the  houses  were,  and  are,  on 
piles,  even  those  that  are  built  away  from 
the  water.  Everybody,  from  the  king  in  his 
grand  carved  and  gilded  and  parasolled  and 
bannered  barge  to  the  poor  fishwoman, 
went,  and  still  goes,  by  water.  Little 
children,  who  can  scarcely  speak,  learn  to 
handle  a  paddle.  But  the  five  hundred 
men  roused  suspicions ;  they  had  to  go,  and 
the  Jesuits  with  them;  and  it  was  only 
by  stealth  that  Christianity,  at  first 
tolerated,  was  spread  among  a  faithful  few. 
I  want  to  read  some  day  what  these  Jesuits 
say  of  Siam,  and  what  Mendez  Pinto  and 
MAndelslohe — both  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century — tell  about  it  Were 
there  Chinese  pirates  and  sea-kings  then ) 
They  come  in,  uke  the  Black  Flag  men  now- 
adays, every  no  wand  thenin  Siamese  annals; 
and  like  Norsemen  they  sold  their  swords ; 
Pegu  hired  them  against  Siam,  Burmah 
against  both.  Mun  Suy  was  a  famous  man 
of  this  class  whom  Mouhot  saw  in  his  state 


barge.  He  had  come  to  trade,  and  then 
had  suddenly  fallen  on  and  looted  a  town. 
The  townsmen,  however,  rallied  and  drove 
him  to  his  ships,  but  the  king  of  Cambodia, 
thinking  he  might  be  useful,  made  friends 
with  him,  and  abetted  him  in  his  raids,  and 
once  when  inquisition  was  made  for  him  by 
the  king  of  Siam,  he  hid  him  in  his  palace. 

Mouhot  is  such  pleasant  company  that  one 
does  not  like  to  give  him  up.  He  tAh 
everything,  how  he  kept  himself  and  his 
escort  for  a  franc  a  day,  how  he  gave  the 
children  cigar-eads  if  they  brought  him 
rare  insects.  He  is  often  in  a  strait 
Being  French  he  thinks  France  ought  to 
be  the  pioneer  of  civilisation  in  the  far 
East  Yet  he  loves  England,  and  bitterly 
contrasts  the  kindness  which  he  received 
from  our  people  with  the  way  in  which 
his  own  nation  neglected  him. 

Besides  his  insects,  and  shells,  and 
plants,  he  collected  folk-lore,  only  a  little 
of  which  has  been  published.  It  proves 
these  people  to  be  as  full  of  fun  as  their  own 
apes,  whose  great  delight  is  to  play  bob- 
cherry  with  the  alligators.  Holding  on 
to  one  another's  tails  they  form  a  string, 
and  the  last  of  them  is  the  cherry,  whidi 
is  bobbed  temptingly  within  an  inch  of 
the  creature's  jaws.  One  gets  snapped  up 
now  and  then,  and  the  rest  fly  off  howling; 
but  '*  they  come  back  again  in  a  few  days 
and  renew  their  game." 

Here  is  an  Indo-Chinese  fable  in  which 
the  principle  of  co-operation  comes  out 
more  strongly  than  in  its  European 
parallel.  The  hare  used  to  have  thick 
ears  like  other  beasts.  The  snail  gnawed 
them  thin  in  consequence  of  a  bet  which 
could  soonest  reach  the  rice-fields  of  a 
distant  village.  Naturally  the  snail  got  a 
good  start  given  him,  and  as  soon  as  the 
hare  had  begun  browsing  he  passed  the  word 
to  his  brother  snail,  bidding  him  send  it 
along  the  whole  line,  that  when  the  hare 
spoke  the  answer  might  be  given  from  far 
ahead.  So  as  soon  as  puss  had  finished  her 
meal,  she  flew  over  the  ground  and  began 
calling  the  snail,  expecting  to  pass  him  at 
onca.  "  Oho,"  replied  a  snail  from  ever  so 
far  on.  "  Why,  he's  nearly  there,"  thought 
the  hare,  and  was  off  like  an  arrow.  In  a 
minute  or  two  she  stopped  and  called 
again.  "Oho,"  answered  a  voice  still 
farther  off.  '^This  will  never  do,"  said 
puss,  and  rushed  on  so  fast  that  she  got 
out  of  breath,  and  gasped  out :  "  Where 
are  you  nowl "  "  Oho ! "  was  the  reply,  quite 
faint  in  the  distance.  ''I  must  make  haste, 
or  I  shall  lose  my  bet"    So  on  she  went. 
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stumbling,  and  at  last  stopped,  dead  beati 
a  few  yaiSs  from  the  rice-fields.  A  snail  was 
coming  quietly  back.  '*What,  have  you 
been  tnere  already  9  Then  IVe  lost,"  and 
she  tried  to  escape,  but  her  strength  failed, 
and  the  snail  pitilessly  gnawed  her  ears. 

Here  is  a  tale  with  a  good  moral:  There 
were  two  cousins — Mou,  cunning  and  selfish, 
owned  a  dog ;  Ah-lo-Sin,  good  and  simple 
beyond  measure,  possessed  a  buffalo. 
Sowing  time  was  nigh.  "  Come,  cousin," 
said  Mou,  "  your  field  is  but  small  Take 
my  dogj  he'll  do  your  ploughing  ad- 
mirably; and  give  me  your  buffalo."  Ah- 
lo-Sin  was  too  good-natured  to  say  ''  No," 
so  he  took  the  dog,  and  worked  so  well 
that  he  got  much  the  better  crop  of  the 
two.  This  made  Mou  so  spiteful  that 
he  set  fire  to  his  cousin's  field,  and 
poor  Ah-lo-Sin  was  in  such  despair  that  he 
actually  went  and  rolled  among  the  flames. 
Some  monkeys  who  were  out  on  a  plunder- 
ing expedition,  saw  him,  and  said  :  "  This 
must  surely  be  a  god,  for  fire  doesn't  hurt 
him  1 "  So  they  took  and  carried  him  to 
a  mountain-top,  and  while  he  slept,  piled 
up  round  him  gold  and  sUver  bowls,  and  rice 
and  rare  fruits.  When  he  awoke,  he  was 
indeed  a  happy  man,  ^nd  took  home  his 
treasures.  But  greedy  Mou  watched  him, 
and  said :  "  Why,  you're  as  rich  as  a  prince. 
Youll  give  me  some,  won't  you  1 "  "  No," 
replied  Ah-lo-Sin, "  for  you're  a  bad  fellow, 
and  set  my  field  on  fire."  So  Mou  went 
off  and  set  fire  to  his  own  field,  and 
rolled  in  it;  and  forthwith  came  five 
monkeys,  one  of  them  a  young  one ;  and 
when  the  four  had  got  him  by  the  arms 
and  legs,  the  little  one  began  to  cry  :  '^  Let 
me  help  carry  him."  "  But  there's  nothing 
for  you  to  hold  him  by,"  replied  its  mother. 
The  little  monkey  went  on  crying,  and  at 
last  got  hold  of  Mou  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  led  the  procession.  Mou  didn't 
enjoy  having  his  hair  pulled,  and  bit  the 
little  monkey  till  it  screamed.  "Ah, 
you're  angry  I  You're  no  god.  Stay  there, 
then  1 "  cried  the  rest,  and  threw  Mou  into 
a  thom-busL  He  was  all  day  struggling 
before  he  could  get  out,  and  was  covered 
with  blood  when  he  got  home.  "Well, 
Where's  your  gold  and  silver  1 "  asked  Ah- 
lo-Sin.  "  Ah,  I'm  well  punished  for  harm- 
ing youl"  said  the  repentant  Mou.  "I 
bring  back  nothing  but  needles.  Call  the 
women  to  take  them  out  of  me." 

One  fable  more  before  I  have  done  with 
Mouhot.  I  choose  it  because  it  makes 
puss  to  be  as  clever  as  Brer  Babbit  him- 
self.    One  night,  in  a  very  thick  forest. 


the  elephant  began  howling,  and  the  tiger 
replied  with  bowlings  stm  more  dismal 
Monkeys,  stags,  and  beasts  of  all  kinds 
joined  in  the  chorus,  and  began  making  off 
to  their  dens.  The  elephant  himself  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  ran  away  at  full 
speed  till  he  met  the  hare,  who  said : 
"What  are  you  running  away  fori" 
"Don't  you  hear  that  dreadful  tiger t 
Would  you  have  me  stop  to  be  eaten  up  ? " 
"Never  fear,"  said  the  hare.  "Just  sit 
down  and  let  me  jump  on  your  back,  and 
I'll  warrant  no  harm  will  happen  to  you." 
Before  he  jumped  up  the  hare  put  a  big 
bit  of  betel  into  his  mouth,  and  had  let  a 
stream  of  red  saliva  run  down  the 
elephant's  back  by  the  time  the  tiger  came 
up.  "  What  do  you  want  here  1 "  said  the 
hare  quite  fiercely,  without  giving  the  other 
time  to  say  a  word.  "  Doir  t  you  see  this 
elephant  isn't  too  much  for  me  f  Do  you 
think  I'll  let  you  go  shares  9 "  So,  seeing, 
as  he  supposed,  the  blood,  the  tiger  got 
behind  a  tree  to  watch.  The  hare  ttien  bit 
the  elephant's  ear,  and  the  elephant — as 
had  been  aneed  between  them  —  gave  a 
scream.  "How  strong  he  is!"  said  the 
tiger;  but  he  stayed  a  minute  longer  to 
watch.  So  the  hare,  who  seemed  quite 
master  of  his  prey,  cried :  "Wait  a  minute, 
and  I'll  come  to  you  next,"  and  looked  so 
much  as  though  he  was  getting  ready 
for  a  spring,  that  the  tiger  got  frightened 
and  turned  tail.  As  he  went  off,  swinging 
through  the  jungle,  a  chimpanzee  burst 
out  laughing.  "Don't  laugh,  IVe  just 
escaped  from  death."  "  How  so  1  I'd  like 
to  see  the  beast  who  frightened  you. 
Take  me  to  him."  "What,  to  be  eaten  up 
too  %  "  "  Come,  now ;  don't  be  in  a  fright. 
I'll  jump  on  your  back,  and  we'll  tie  our 
tails  together,  and  then  we  shall  run  no 
risk."  After  much  persuasion  the  tiger 
went  back,  but  as  he  was  coming  near,  the 
hare  chewed  a  fresh  bit  of  betel.;  and  as 
the  red  saliva  streamed  down,  "  You  dare 
to  come  back!"  he  shouted;  "stop  a 
minute,  and  I'll  punish  you  as  you  deserve." 
At  the  same  time  he  nudged  the  elephant, 
who  uttered  an  agonisine  cry,  while  the 
hare  made  a  great  leap  on  his  sham  victim's 
back.  Again  the  tiger  lost  heart,  and 
rushed  away  at  full  speed,  crying  to  the 
chimpanzee,  "  Now  you  see  I'd  something  to 
be  afraid  of.  We've  both  narrowly  escaped 
being  eaten  up."  But  the  chimpanzee  was 
past  bearing,  for  he'd  fallen  off  the  tiger's 
back,  and  got  dashed  to  death  against  a 
bamboo.  Moral :  Firmness  and  presence 
of  mind  often  make  heroes  of  cowards. 
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People  who  can  invent  such  tales  and 
fables,  deserve  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
"  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth ; "  let 
ns  hope  their  French  governors,  when  they 
get  them,  will  be  of  the  good  sort  hoped 
for  for  them  by  the  amiable  Mouhot 
Living  either  among  the  wild  people,  or 
with  French  missionaries  when  there  were 
any — what  a  lesson  in  tolerance  is  the  way 
in  which  he  and  they  got  on  together! — 
our  traveller  kept  fever  at  bay  for  four 
years.  He  was  not  so  successfal  with 
animated  pests.  In  that  steamy  atmo- 
sphere thrive  scorpions,  centipedes,  mos- 
qoitos,  and  leeches.  As  you  are  getting 
into  bed  you  have  to  look  oat  for  snakes. 
Tigers  roar  round  the  stockading,  and  carry 
off  a  dog  or  a  goat ;  elephants  come  and 
try  to  ^rce  their  way  in  to  get  at  the 
yoong  maize.  Perhaps  the  leeches  were 
the  worst  of  all ;  they  bit  him  savagely. 
"  Often,"  he  says,  "  my  white  drawers  have 
been  dyed  as  red  as  a  French  soldier's 
troosers."  He  has  a  word  for  everybody ; 
his  Chinese  servant  (one  of  the  two  who 
were  so  faithful  to  the  last)  is  a  model 
of  handiness  and  good-humour,  amd  the 
man's  father  he  always  speaks  of  as  *'  the 
worthy  old  A-pait"  He  does  not  like  the 
Annamitea  They  are  proud,  revengeful, 
dioleric,  cruel  to  the  poor,  and  deserve  all 
sorts  of  bad  epithets,  yet  withal  honest 
and  kind  to  strangers.  And  as  to  the 
country,  he  is  constantly  reflecting  what  it 
mi^ht  become  if  it  were  wiselv  governed, 
and  settled  with  European  colonists.  Of 
some  parts  (not,  of  course,  of  the  swampy 
forests  in  which  much  of  hb  own  time  was 
spent)  he  says:  <<It  has  a  rich  soil,  a 
healthy  climate,  nearness  to  the  sea,  a  good 
water-way.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  ensure 
success  to  an  industrious  and  enterprising 
agriculturist"  We  hope  the  French  pio- 
neers who  do  go  out  mil  take  care  to  get 
to  the  right  place ;  for  on  Mouhot's  own 
showing  a  good  deal  of  the  country  is  like 
the  site  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit's  "  City  of 
Eden," 

JENIFER. 
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The  pleasant  shooting-box  proffered  to 
him  and  his  bride,  by  a  kindly  natured  but 
rather  sketchy  Mend,  was  rather  dis- 
appointing to  Captain  Edgecumb  at  the 
first  glance. 

"  You'll  find  it  a  little  out  of  order, 
perhaps,    in    the    way    of    carpets    and 


curtains,"  the  friend  had  said  candidly; 
"  but  if  your  wife  can  do  without  Persian 
rugs  and  "  Liberty"  silk  hangings  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  midst  of  the  loveliest  scenery 
in  the  world,  it's  the  place  for  you,  and 
you're  welcome  to  it  Mj  servants  will  treat 
you  capitalljr,  I'm  sure ;  and  if  they  drink 
too  much  whisky  by  accident,  kick  'em  but" 

It  was  a  little  out  of  order ;  there  was 
no  gainsaying  that  The  drainage,  appa- 
rently, was  rather  worse  than  usual,  for 
the  cook,  who  received  them,  apologised  for 
it  Green  damp  had  things  all  its  own  way 
outside  on  the  trellis-work  and  verandah. 
Dry  rot  was  the  reigning  power  in  the  house. 
Everything  smelt  musty  and  felt  moist, 
and,  to  add  to  these  inconveniences,  the 
cook's  husband,  who  was  gardener,  groom, 
and  butler,  had  been  affably  .assisting  in 
the  bottling  of  whisky  in  a  Cork  spirit- 
store  in  the  morning,  and  the  fumes  of  it 
having  ascended  to  his  brain,  he  had  come 
home  at  midday  quarrelsome  and  exhausted. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  the  fairest  face 
being  put  upon  all  things  for  the  benefit 
of  the  new  comers,  the  butler  refused  to 
arrange  the  dinner-table,  and  the  cook 
bewailed  herself  for  having  to  cook  a  diimer, 
and  neither  of  them  made  things  easy 
about  the  collecting  materials  for  that 
repast 

"  When  the  master  and  misthress — the 
Lord  be  good  to  them  !^-come  here,  they 
come  as  behoulds  the  gintry ;  it's  servants 
they  bring  to  do  their  worrk,  and  hampers 
full  of  beautiful  things  all  ready  made  to  ye 
tongue  to  taste.  And  then  out  from  Cark 
come  the  grandest  joints  ready  to  put  to 
the  fire,  and  it's  no  trouble  or  vexation 
they  give  ye  the  whole  time  they're  here." 

Thus  the  irate  and  despairing  queen  of 
the  kitchen  to  her  fatigued  and  dispirited 
temporary  mistress.  But  fatigued  and 
dispirited  as  she  was,  Jenifer  was  still  a 
match  for  any  would-be  petty  tyrant,  to 
whom  she  had  not  vowed  obedience. 

"Your  master  told  Captain  Edgecumb 
we  should  find  decent  and  willing  servants 
here ' 

'*  And  if  ye  don't,  my  lady,  it's  the  faults 
of  your  honours  for  having  come  upon  us 
unawares,"  Biddy  said  blandly. 

'*  If  I  don't  it  will  be  very  unpleasant 
for  us  just  for  to-night,  and  for  you,  when 
we  tell  your  master  how  ungraciously  you 
have  served  us,"  Jenifer  said  more  severely 
than  she  would  have  spoken  had  other 
things  not  been  so  deplorably  disappointing 
to  her  during  the  last  few  hours 
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"  Oh  1 "  Biddy  cried,  throwing  her  apron 
well  over  her  head  to  conceal  the  tears 
that  were  not  falling,  ''  that  I  should  live 
to  see  the  bad  day  when  strangers  are  sit 
to  rale  over  us  in  the  house  where  we've 
served  the  rale  ould  stock  since  we  were 
bom.  It's  not  of  your  ladyship's  honour 
Fm  spakin^,"  she  added,  with  a  rapid 
change  to  fawning,  cringing  servility,  as 
Captain  Edgecumb  came  up.  "  I'm  saying, 
yer  honour,  that  it's  the  sorrowful  day  for 
me  that  I  can't  go  right  away  up  to  Cark 
this  very  minute,  and  bring  the  best  out 
for  ye  that  the  market  'ill  serve  you  with." 

She  rubbed  her  hands  deprecatingly 
together  as  she  spoke,  and  smiled  slyly 
and  beseechingly  at  Jenifer,  who  was  more 
revolted  by  this  sudden  change  to 
obsequiousness,  than  she  had  been  by  the 
rude  brutality  which  had  preceded  it. 

*'  Oh,  I'm  sure  you'll  do  everything  that's 
to  be  done,  Biddy,"  he  said  affably.  "  You 
and  I  are  old  friends,  aren't  we  1  And  now 
I've  brought  my  wife  here  to  get  her  first 
impressions  of  Ireland.  Pleasant  ones  I'm 
sure  they'll  be." 

**  It's  not '  pleasant '  the  young  misthress 
thinks  them,  I'm  fearing,"  howled  the 
sycophant,  again  casting  her  apron  over 
her  now  rather  malignant  visage.  *'  It's  I 
that  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  a 
lady,  and  she  not  my  own  mistress,  too, 
for  the  first  time  since  I  went  into  service !  I 
that  was  trained  in  the  house,  and  that  the 
present  master's  mother — saints  be  good  to 
her  1 — trained  to  be  her  own  maid  I  Oh, 
that  I've  lived  to  see  the  day  1  Oh,  just  all 
I  ask  of  ye,  since  I'm  despised  by  ye  so,  ia 
to  take  me  away  and  bury  me ;  and  the 
saints  have  mercy  on  your  sowl ! " 

''Poor  thing  1  you've  hurt  her  feelings 
awfully,  Jenifer,"  her  husband  said, 
hurrying  her  out  of  earshot  of  the  now 
hysterically  sobbing  cook.  "  These  people 
are  awfully  sensitive,  anything  like  carping 
at  unavoidable  inconveniences,  or  want  of 
sympathy  with  their  endeavours  to  do  their 
best  to  serve  you,  hurts  them  painfully. 
Do  try  to  be  a  little  less  hard,  dear.  When 
I've  been  here  with  O'Connor  and  his  wife, 
everything  has  gone  admirably.  You'll 
find  Biddy  and  the  rest  of  them  as  easy  to 
manage  as  infants,  if  only  you're  gentle  and 
consistent  with  them." 

"  Perhaps  that  course  of  treatment  would 
agree  better  with  me  also,"  Jenifer  thought, 
but  she  only  said  : 

'*  Biddy  shall  not  suffer  from  my  rough 
heavy-handed  sway  an  hour  longer  if  I  can 
help  it.     Do  let  us  go  to  some  little  quiet 


country  hotel,  where  we  shall  be  quite 
unknown  and  independent  I  have  heaxd 
of  the  inn  at  Cappoquin.  Effie  stayed  there 
once ;  you  won't  dispute  her  taste ;  and  she 
declared  it  to  be  the  '  nicest  thing  of  the 
kind  that  she  had  seen  in  Ireland.' " 

*'  You  suggest  a  very  ridiculous  alterna- 
tive out  of  a  very  puerile  difficulty,  dear," 
he  said,  laughing  in  the  superior  manner 
he  felt  it  well  to  assume  over  Jenifer. 
"After  accepting  the  loan  of  a  fellow's 
place,  and  staff  of  servants,  for  a  honey- 
moon, it  would  be  rather '  crude,'  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  to  go  off  in  a  huff,  simply  because 
there  was  no  dinner  prepared  to  meet  your 
views  on  our  arrival." 

**  The  dinner  is  of  no  importance  to  me," 
she  said  wearily;  ^'a  cup  of  tea  and  some 
dry  toast  will  satisfy  all  my  requirements." 

"  Mine  are  a  little  more  substantial,"  he 
laughed;  ''and  I  think,  dear,  you'll  find 
that  Biddy,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
Mrs.  0*Connor's  sensible  and  practical  rule, 
will  think  rather  more  lowly  of  your  house- 
wifely powers  than  you  deserve,  if  you 
don't  have  a  consultation  with  her,  and 
evolve  a  decent  dinner  out  of  the  resources 
of  this  district  for  eight  o'clock." 

But,  when  Jenifer  went  to  put  her  lord's 
precepts  into  practice,  she  found  that  Biddy 
was  not  at  all  amenable  to  her  advances. 
Larry,  Biddy's  husband,  had  by  this  time 
crept  out  of  a  coal-hole,  where  he  had  been 
indulging  in  happy  if  not  healthful  slumbers, 
andhad,throughviolentlyrestorative  means, 
pulled  himself  together.  For  instance,  he 
had  drunk  a  pint  of  milk  (charged  after- 
wards to  the  quality  as  having  been 
supplied  for  Jenifer's  cup  of  tea),  and  his 
head  had  been  dipped  into  a  pailful  of 
water  by  his  spouse.  She  had  then  scrubbed 
up  his  face  and  hands  with  plenty  of  soap, 
soda,  and  hot  water,  and  having  put  a  fine 
ruddy  poUsh  on  him,  she  had  set  him 
about  his  work  of  ordering  the  table 
fairly. 

But  though  Biddy  had  put  thia  part  of 
the  business  in  working  order,  and  though 
she  meant  it  to  be  all  ri^ht  at  the  last,  she 
was  determined  to  give  the  feminine 
invader  a  "  good  twisting "  for  her  rash 
threat  of  informing  the  absent  master  of 
his  retainer's  incapacity  and  insolence. 

"  She's  the  impudince  to  come  here  and 
expect  to  be  treated  like  one  of  our  own ; 
she  that,  for  all  her  grand  looks  and  high 
ways,  is  glad  to  come  to  another  man's 
house  than  her  husband's  in  her  first  mar- 
ried days.  Foof ! "  and  with  this  unspell- 
able  but  expressive  exdamatioB  of  the 
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most  dire  contempt,  Biddy  settled  herself 
with  her  daddeen  in  the  kitchen  chimney- 
comer,  and  waited  events,  knowing  all  the 
while  that  in  the  larder  she  had  hanging  a 
leg  of  mutton,  the  like  of  which  had  seldom 
come  out  of  Cork  market  even;  soles, 
that  had  evidently  come  into  existence  for 
the  express  parpose  of  being  delicately 
treated  to  egg,  breadcmmbs,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  frying ;  and  many  other  delicacies, 
mention  of  which  need  not  be  made  here. 

Accordingly,  when  Jenifer  made  her 
way  into  the  close,  unsavoury,  and  scantily- 
furnished  kitchen,  Biddy  gave  her  no 
greeting,  but  still  sqtlatted  down  on  her 
haunches,  retaining  ner  balance  while  in 
that  attitude  in  a  way  that  was  almost 
miraculous,  considering  the  quantity  of 
whisky  she  had  absorbed  into  her  system 
since  her  husband  had  come  home  with  a 
bottle  concealed  among  his  rags  about  two 
hours  before. 

"  Captain  Edgecumb  asked  me  to  come 
and  speak  to  you  about  dinner — at  eight 
o'clock  he  wants  to  have  it.  Can  you  get 
us  anything  to  eat  by  that  tim^  t '' 

"There's  fine  praties  in  the  cow-shed, 
and  there's  some  of  the  misthress's  game- 
fowls  running  in  the  yard,"  Siddy 
answered,  puffiag  out  a  volume  of  strong 
smoke. 

"  They'll  be  tough,  won't  they  1 "  Jenifer 
suggested. 

*•  Is  it  the  praties  will  be  tough  1 "  Biddy 
asked  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

"  No,  the  fowls." 

"  The  misthress's  prize  game-fowls  ye're 
meaning;  they're  tender  enough  for  the 
master  and  misthress,  may  be  they'll  be 
too  tough  for  you,  my  lady." 

Jenifer  glanced  round  the  smoke  and 
filth  stained  apartment,  and  a  feeling  came 
over  her  that  if  she  stayed  there  an 
instant  longer,  she  would  revolt  at  every- 
thing cooked  in  it  So  merely  saying: 
"  Well,  do  your  best  for  us,  please,  Biddy, 
by  eight  o'clock,  remember,"  she  turned 
to  leave  the  kitchea 

The  cook  was  melted  by  this  forbear- 
ance 

"  Don't  you  fear,  ma'am,  that  you'll  not 
have  as  dacent  a  dinner  as  ever  was  placed 
before  quality  at  eight  o'clock.  Sure  and 
it's  I  who'd  do  my  best  for  a  grand  gentle- 
man like  the  captain,  for  'tis  he  that  always 
has  the  kind  word  and  smile  for  a  servant, 
and  many  a  time  he's  stood  between  Larry 
and  the  master,  when  Lairy's  had  the  drop 
too  much.  See,  now,"  and  she  got  up 
from  her  crouching  attitude  with  startling 


alacrity,  and  flung  open  the  door  of  a 
larder  that  was  a  curiosity  by  reason  of  its 
indescribable  muddle,  dirt,  and  high  smells. 
"  I  was  just  tasing  ye,  I  was,"  she  said 
ingratiatingly.  '*  See  what  I  have  here  1 
It's  this  that  is  the  fine  leg  of  mutton, 
sure,  and  the  soles  asking  ye  to  ate 
them,  they're  so  fresh  and  beautiful,  and 
the  turkey  that's  b^en  fed  in  my  own 
daughter's  kitchen,  where  the  best  turkeys 
that  go  into  Cark  market  are  reared,  and 
the  lobster  for  the  master's  salad.  Oh, 
it's  not  I  that  have  forgotten  anything, 
and  yell  be  telling  the  master  so  now, 
won't  ye,  my  lady,  and  not  get  poor  old 
Biddy  into  trouble,"  she  added  coaxingly. 

"  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  everything  so 
long  as  Captain  Edgecumb  is,"  Jenifer 
said,  backing  out  of  reach  of  the  pungent 
odours  which  proceeded  from  e^ery  object, 
Biddy  included,  around  her.  Then  Biddy's 
spirit  became  buoyant  again,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  show  the  '*new  misthress"  to 
her  bedroom,  chattering  all  the  way  up  the 
dusty  stairs  with  a  volubility  that  made 
Jenifer  long  for  a  return  of  silent  sulks. 

The  dinner  was  as  good  as  Biddy  in  her 
better  mood  had  promised  it  should  be. 
And  as  the  table,  with  its  fair  display  of 
snow-white  napery,  brightly-polished  silver, 
and  glittering  glass,  was  the  only  one  clean 
spot  Jenifer's  eyes  had  lighted  upon  since 
she  came  into  the  house,  she  regarded  it 
with  pleasure. 

Captain  Edgecumb  regarded  it  with 
pleasure  also,  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  Biddy  had  not  overrated  her  culi- 
nary powers,  and  the  wine,  which  Larry 
selected  from  his  master's  cellar,  did  credit 
to  his  own  taste.  In  explanation  of  the 
secret  of  his  selection,  it  may  be  told  that 
he  took  a  fair  toll  on  every  bottle  he 
opened  for  his  master's  guests,  never 
giving  them  anything  which  he  did  not 
find  good  enough  for  his  own  drinking. 

'*This  is  very  pretty  and  comfortable, 
isn't  it  t "  said  Captain  Edgecumb  as  they 
sat  together  at  an  open  window  and  looked 
out  upon  a  disorderly  garden,  rich  in  the 
natural  beauties  of  myrtle,  sweet-scented 
verbena,  flowering  laurel,  arbutus-trees 
covered  with  fast-ripening  berries,  and 
many  another  of  the  exquisite  evergreens 
for  which  the  south  of  Ireland  is  so  justly 
famous. 

"  Yes.  Why  don't  they  keep  it  cleaner  1 " 
Jenifer  assented,  and  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know !  Owner's  been 
absent  for  some  time,  you  know.  It  used 
to  be  all  clean  and  nice  enough  when 
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Mrs.  O'Connor  was  here  herself  io  super- 
intend things.  If  you  go  the  right  way  to 
work  with  Uiese  servants,  youll  soon  have 
the  house  like  a  new  pin." 

'*  I'm  afraid  I  shall  be  a  long  time  find- 
ing out  the  right  way/'  she  said  brightly. 
"  I  shall  begin  by  asking  them  to  use 
pails  of  water  and  disinfecting  fluid  over 
everything,  not  excepting  themselves." 

*<Then  you'll  huff  them,  and  they'll 
hate  you.  If  you  contemplate  making 
any  such  injudicious  suggestions  as  that, 
you  had  better  leave  things  to  me,  dear." 

"  Very  well — agreed ;  2  you'll  promise 
that  you'll  have  the  place  got  dean  for  me," 
she  said  gaily. 

"  And  now  sing  to  me,  Jenifer,"  he  said« 
opening  a  piano  and  then  drawing  her 
towards  it  with  an  air  of  proprietorship. 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather  not 
sing  till  I've  rested.  My  throat  is  rather 
sore  to-night ;  to-morrow,  probably,  I  shall 
be  all  right" 

'*But  I  do  mind,"  he  replied  with 
affectionate  imperiousness.  ''  I  don't  mean 
you  to  get  into  the  habit  of  refusing  to 
oblige  me  by  singing  when  you  have  no 
public  engagement  to  fulfil  which  would 
necessitate  your  being  careful  of  your 
voice." 

"  If-  I'm  to  do  anything  with  it,  I  must 
always  be  careful  of  it,  yoU  know." 

"Perhaps  I  know  more  about  it  than 
you  imagine,"  he  laughed,  remembering 
the  American  actor's  prophecy  concerning 
the  success  she  would  be  sure  to  make  on 
the  dramatic  stage  with  her  face  and  figure, 
should  she  even  fail  as  a  vocalist 

But  Jenifer  held  to  her  determination 
not  to  sing,  feeling  as  she  did  that  to 
try  her  voice  in  her  present  weakened 
and  nervous  state  would  be  to  injure  it 
and  do  herself  scant  justica  And  her 
refusal  annoyed  Captain  Edgecumb  and 
caused  him  to  vividly  remember  that 
other  cause  of  annoyance  which  she  had 
given  him  with  regard  to  Jack  and  his 
wife. 

"  As  your  mother  is  so  devoted  to  Jack 
and  his  wife,  I  almost  wonder  it  doesn't 
occur  to  her  to  go  and  live  with  them  at 
the  home-farm.  The  trifle  she  could  pay 
would  be  of  use  to  them." 

"  My  mother  cannot  endure  Mrs.  Jack." 

"Why  should  she  have  thought  the 
prospect  of  Mrs.  Jack  endurable  in  my 
house,  then,  may  I  ask  9 " 


"  Because  my  mother  loves  her  son,  and 
she  can't  be  kind  to  him  without  being  kind 
to  his  wife  also." 

"  My  people  won't  like  being  liable  to 
meet  Mr&  Jack  Bay — ^you  understand  that, 
don't  you,  dear ) " 

"  I  think  I  understand." 

"  You're  not  going  to  lose  your  temper 
because  I  venture  to  make  a  remark  about 
not  wishing  to  have  objectionable  people 
at  my  house,  are  you,  Jenifer  ? "  he  asked 
pleadingly,  and  though  Jenifer  felt  that  it 
was  all  pitiably  snuJl  and  wearing,  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  that  was  so  dear  to 
her,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  kissed  and 
treated  as  if  she  were  a  very  precious  but 
rather  unreasonable  child. 

"We'll  have  some  trout -fishing  to- 
morrow," he  said  cheerfully,  as  they  went 
upstairs  that  night.  But  on  the  morrow  it 
rained  all  day,  as  it  did  the  day  after  that, 
and  after  that  again,  without  intermission. 
The  fires  would  not  bum  by  reason  of  the 
chimneys  being  choked  with  soot  The 
damp  hung  in  dew-drops  on  the  walls. 
Larry  got  wet  through  with  innocent  rain 
while  going  into  Cork  for  provisions,  and 
wet  through  with  less  innocent  whisky 
when  he  got  there.  Consequently  he 
returned  minus  most  of  the  things  he 
had  bought,  and  in  a  general  state  of 
incapacity.  The  London  papers  were  stale 
when  thev  reached  this  secluded  shooting- 
box.  The  Irish  papers  did  not  interest 
Captain  Edgecumb.  The  piano  went 
dumb  in  half  its  notes  through  the 
dampb  Jenifer  caught  a  virulent  sore- 
throat  from  the  same  cause,  united  with 
bad  drainage.  None  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry  were  resident  There  were  scarcely 
any  books  in  the  house.  And  Jenifer 
found  that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  she  *'  could  talk  to  Captain  Edge- 
cumb without  tennis,  or  other  people." 
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hesitation  most  unusual  with  him — ^for, 
in  the  first  place,  Father  Pattoek  was  an 
expert,  and  in  the  second  place,  he  laid 
down  the  law  so  demonstratively  that  a 
<*bat''  seemed  idiotic;  "but  don't  you 
think  that  Friend  Munn  will  still  fancy  he 
had  some  hand  in  the  appointment  t " 

"  How  can  he  f    The  bishop  appoints." 

''  But  he  binds  the  bishop  to  appoint" 

'<  Nothing  of  the  sort^  my  dear  sir, 
excuse  me.  The  bishop,  on  the  lapse  of 
the  living,  will  appoint,  whether  Mr.  Munn 
likes  it  or  not.  It  is  the  law  that  binds 
the  bishop  to  appoint.  Mr.  Munn's  inter- 
ference in  the  matter  amounts  simply  to 
this :  he  minimises,  as  far  as  lies  in  his 
power,  what  he  thinks  an  evil — Church 
patronage — by  securing  the  appointment 
of  the  best  man  to  be  had.  It  is  simply 
choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  You  don't 
think  cowpox  a  good  thing  in  itself,  doctor, 
but  you  think  it  a  good  tmng  as  a  security 
against  smallpox ;  and  you  don't  think  the 
law  in  league  with  disease  because  it  binds 
a  parent  to  have  his  child  vaccinated." 

^^  Yes,  but  all  this  only  goes  to  prove  that 
Friend  Munn  might,  without  scruple,  make 
the  appointment  himself  directly." 

"What^  against  Us  conscience!"  ex- 
claimed Father  Puttock,  aghast 

'*  But  why  should  the  direct  appointment 
be  more  against  his  conscience  than  this 
indirect  binding  of  the  bishop  to  appoint 
himi" 

''My  dear  sir,"  replied  the  good  father, 
in  a  tone  of  some  impatience,  **  can't  you 
see  that  Mr.  Munn  may  think  his  con- 
science a  law  to  himself  but  not  to  the 
bishop  1  He  may  very  well  think  it  wrong 
to  make  this  appointment  himself,  and  yet 
not  think  it  wrong  in  the  bishop  to  make 
it  or  for  him  to  suggest  it  to  the  bishop.  The 
Queen  may  think  it  wrong  to  appoint 
directly  to  a  bishopric,  but  she  doesn't 
think  a  cong6  d'^lire  wrong." 

"  Well,  I  hope  Friend  Munn  will  see  it 
in  this  l^hi" 

'^  I'm  not  sure  that  he  will.  Some  of 
these  pretentious  plain-dealers  are  all 
casuistry,  Jesuitry,  and  hair-splitting,  when 
you  come  to  tackle  them.  I  never  met  a 
man  of  them  who  was  straightforward.  I 
don't  know  that  it  wouldn't  be  your  safest 
plan,  doctor,  to  say  nothing  to  either  Munn 
or  Pybus  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  just  to 
write  to  the  bishop  and  extract  from  him  a 
promise  to  appoint  Pybus  to  Edgbum  in 
the  event  of  its  lapsing  into  his  lordship's 
hands,  giving  him  clearly  to  understand 
that  on  this  condition  only  the  patronage 


would  be  allowed  to  lapse.  In  this  way 
tiie  thing  could  be  managed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  conscience  concerned.  The 
bishop  would  be  glad  of  the  patronage  of 
Ghimside,  which  would  fall  to  him  by 
Pybus's  promotion  to  Edgburn;  Munn 
would  be  glad  to  be  rid  with  a  safe  con- 
science of  the  living,  which  Pybus  would 
be  glad  with  a  safe  conscience  to  accept" 

This  plan  did  not  recommend  itself  to 
the  doctor,  in  part  because  it  left  out  of 
account  his  own  oonsdenoe — which  was 
laic  and  queasy — and  in  part,  because  he 
had  already  broached  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Munn.  He  fell  back,  therefore,  on  the 
good  father's  original  advice.  Perhaps 
Friend  Munn  would  not  think  it  casuistical 
Friend  Munn,  so  far  from  thinking  it 
casuistical,  welcomed  it  as  a  righteous 
escape  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  write  direct  to  the  bishop 
at  the  cost  of  calling  him  **  My  lord ; "  but 
he  wrote  to  the  doctor  a  letter  to  be  shown 
to  the  bishop,  in  which  he  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  let  the  patronage  lapse,  in  the 
hope  of  the  bishop's  appointing  Mr.  Pybus 
to  the  living.  The  doctor  wrote,  enclosing 
this  letter,  to  the  bishop,  ui^ing  Mr. 
Pybus's  claims  upon  his  lordship,  and 
hinting  incidentally  that  Mr.  Pybus's  views 
would  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  living 
from  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  bishop  replied  with  the  courtesy  he 
always  used  towards  laymen,  and  especially 
laymen  of  position,  promising  that^  if  the 
patronage  was  allowed  to  lapse  to  him,  he 
would  appoint  Mr.  Pybus  to  the  living. 

But  there  were  still  some  months  to  run 
ere  the  living  lapsed,  and  the  bishop  had 
plenty  of  time  io  fo^t,  and  did  forget^ 
the  doctor's  hint  about  Mr.  Pybus's  pectmar 
views  of  the  Quakers.  Thus  it  happened 
that  in  his  letter  offering  the  Bev.  John 
the  living,  his  lordship  thought  it  right  to 
mention  that  the  offer  really  came  from 
Mr.  Munn,  who,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  had  a  conscientious 
objection  to  a  direct  exercise  of  his  patron* 
age.    Here  was  an  uely  hitch  1 

In  a  moment  the  l^v.  John  saw  through 
the  design  of  this  member  of  the  objection- 
able sect  Mr.  Munn  had  read  his  pamphlet 
on  Baptism  at  Birth  by  Total  Immer- 
sion, and  its  incidental  exposure  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  as  the  mother  of  unde- 
tected murderers,  who  were  shielded  by 
their  profession  from  suspicion,  and  by  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  sect  from  detection. 
This  trenchant  exposure  must  be  hushed 
up,  and  its  author  silenced  by  bribery. 
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Ebe  why  should  a  Qaaker,  of  whom  he 
knew  nothing,  and  who  could  know 
nothing  of  him  except  from  his  pamphlet, 
offer  mm  a  liying  1  And  offer  it,  too,  with 
such  an  insidious  indirectness.  This  indi- 
rectness was,  in  itself,  decisive  of  Mr.  Munn's 
motiv&  If  Mr.  Mann  had  directly  appointed 
him,  the  world  would  know  what  to  think 
of  the  appointment  and  its  motive,  of  the 
patron,  and  of  his  sect  Bat  while  the  world 
was  to  be  allowed  to  think  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  the  bishop's,  he,  Mr.  Pybns,  was 
to  be  privatdy  informed  that  it  was  really 
Mr.  Mann's.  'Thus  he  was  to  be  bribed  with- 
out the  bribery  defeating  its  own  object  of 
arousing  the  world's  attention  to  the 
transaction,  and  its  suspicion  as  to  its 
secret  springs. 

Thus  the  Eev.  John  reasoned,  not 
plausibly  merely,  but  cogently  upon  the 
premises  before  him.  Lest  the  reader 
shoold  condemn  him  as  silly  or  insane  in 
his  views,  we  shall  epitomise  his  grounds 
for  them,  as  stated  in  the  before-mentioned 
pamphlet ''^ 

If,  he  argued,  the  theory  of  sacramental 
grace  is  true,  then  such  Christians  as  have 
no  sacraments  must,  on  the  average,  be 
below  other  Christian  sects  in  virtue.  But 
the  Quakers  have  no  sacraments.  Then 
the  Quakers  must  be  below  the  average,  in 
virtue,  of  all  other  Christian  sects.  But 
they  seem  above  it?  Certainly.  There- 
fore, they  must  be  hypocrites.  But 
hypocrites  always  pretend  most  to  the 
precise  virtues  in  which  they  are  con- 
sciously most  defident,  protest  too  much, 
in  fact  What  then  is  the  special  virtue  to 
which  the  Quakers  pretend  most  1  Blood- 
guiltlessness.  That,  therefore,  is  the  very 
virtue  in  which  we  should  expect  them  to 
be  most  deficient  Was  it,  then,  too  much 
to  assume  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
undetected  murderers  in  England  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  1  The 
condasion  was  irresistible.  The  mere  fact 
of  the  murderers  remainingondetected  made 
against  a  sect  which  was  the  most  clannish, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
peaceable  of  all  Christian  denominations ; 
because  both  the  hypocrisy  and  the  mutual 
loyalty  of  its  members  combined  to  cloak 
its  crimes ;  not  all  of  them,  indeed,  for  the 
most  horrible  of  modem  murderers  was 
detected,  andfound,of  course,  to  beaQuaker. 
Then  followed  a  circumstantial  account  of 
a  revolting  murder  committed  by  Tawell, 
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a  Quaker,  at  Slough,  fifty  years  ago.  Was  it 
possible  then  to  doubt  that  the  Quakers  were 
the  modem  sicarii  1    It  was  not  possible. 

Sach  was  the  Rev.  John's  argument,  as 
set  forth  in  his  pamphlet  We  have,  of 
course,  condensed  it,  but  without,  we  think, 
omitting  anything  material.  We  do  not 
give  it  to  convert  our  readers  to  his  theory, 
for  we  are  not  converts  to  it  ourselves. 
We  are  not  convinced  that  all  undetected 
murderers  are  Qaakers^  or  that  the  sect  is 
above  the  average  in  secret  or  visible  villainy. 
But  we  admit,  and  expect  our  readers  to 
admit,  that  anyone  reasoning  from  the  Eev. 
John's  premises  would  not  come  very  wide 
of  his  conclusions.  Therefore,  there  was 
something  to  be  said,  not  only  for  his 
theory,  but  for  his  construction  of  this 
ofifer  of  a  living  from  a  Qaaker,  who 
could,  he  thought,  have  known  of  his 
existence  only  from  his  pamphlet  For, 
of  coarse,  the  doctor  had  been  discreet 
enough  to  say  nothing,,  even  to  Mrs.  John, 
of  his  negotiation  with  Friend  Munn. 

Though  the  living  must,  of  course,  be 
declined,  the  offer  of  it  delighted  the 
Rev.  John  more  than  any  promotion,  how- 
ever high,  could  have  done.  For  was  it 
not  an  absolute  confirmation  of  his  views  1 

Poor  Mrs.  John,  after  many  a  wistful 
sigh,  said  only  and  timidly : 

"  You  couldn't  think,  then,  of  accepting 
it,  dear  1"  ^ 

*'Mary !"  exclaimed  the  Rev.  John,  in 
a  tone  which  was  at  once  surprised,  shocked, 
and  reproachful.     "  Mary  1 " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Archie,"  said  Mrs. 
John  apologetically,  and  then  relapsed 
into  sad  silence,  thinking  of  Archie  still. 

The  Rev.  John  hardly  heard  her.  He 
was  astride  his  hobby,  galloping  it  as 
one  gallops  with  news  of  a  ^reat  victory. 
This  letter  was  conclusive.  No  prejudice 
could  stand  up  before  it  He  had  but  to 
read  it  to  convince  the  clergy  of  the  rural 
deanery,  of  the  diocese,  of  both  Houses  of 
Convocation.  He  had  but  to  print  it  to 
convert  the '  people  of  England  to  his 
views.  It  is  true,  it  was  absolutely  con- 
clusive only  upon  his  views  of  the  Quakers, 
but  it  was  strong  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  tmth  of  the  baptismal  theory,  from 
which  these  views  were  a  deduction.  When 
Leverrier's  prediction  of  the  existence, 
position,  and  precise  mass  of  the  planet 
Neptune  was  verified,  its  verification  went 
a  good  way  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  wide  theory  from  which  it  was  a  deduc- 
tion. Thus  argued  the  Rev.  John,  jubilant, 
to  Mrs.  John,  dejected  and  wretched. 
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To  them,  in  happy  time,  enten  Dr. 
Grice,  amaeed  to  find  the  Bev.  John  liyely 
as  a  tortoise  in  summer.  The  doctor  was 
not  a  polite  man,  but  short  and  sharp, 
caustic  and  cynically  sincere.  He  loved  a 
jest,  even  a  biting  jest,  and  would  sacrifice 
a  patient  to  one  any  day.  As  for  this 
theory  of  the  Bev.  John's  about  the 
Quakers,  he  had  been  merciless  in  his 
ridicule  of  it  The  Bev.  John  bore  his 
gibes  with  the  silence  of  scoro,  and  the 
patience  of  strengtL  His  theory  was  no 
house  of  cards  to  be  blown  down  by  an 
airy  jest  But  now  was  the  moment  of 
a  revenge,  calm  but  crushing, 

<'Go^  newsT'  asked  the  doctor  with 
some  suspicion  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter  the  Bev.  John  held  in  his  triumphant 
hand. 

The  Bev.  John  handed  him  the  letter 
silently,  and  watched  his  face  as  he  read 
for  the  expression  which  soon  began  to 
cloud  it 

In  truth,  the  doctor  was  annoyed  to  find 
that  the  bishop  had  forgotten  his  caution 
against  the  mention  of  Friend  Munn's 
name,  and  it  was  the  expression  of  this 
annoyance  in  the  doctor's  face  which  the 
Bev.  John  perceived,  not  without  triumph 

'*What  do  you  say  now,  doctor  1"  he 
asked. 

'*  I'm  surprised- " 

"  You  admit  it  1" 

««Eh1" 

'*  You  admit  that  this  can  have  only  one 
meaning  t " 

«  How  ? " 

<<  Come,  Dr.  Grice,  there's  no  use  pre- 
tending that  you  don't  know  why  Mr. 
Munn  should  think  of  me  for  this  living." 

**Mr8.  John,"  thought  the  doctor,  "has 
heard  of,  or  divined,  my  share  in  the 
business." 

''Munn's  a  Quaker,"  he  confessed,  de- 
preciating his  own  kindness  after  his 
manner.  ''Munn's  a  Quaker,  and  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  accursed  thing." 

''  But  he's  not  rid  of  it,"  cried  the  Bev. 
John  with  a  vehemence  that  was  startling 
from  him. 

"  What !  you  won't  accept  it  1 " 

"  Accept  it !  when  the  bribe  is  so  clear 
that  you  see  it  yourself !  I  shall  expose 
it,"  he  cried,  bringing  his  hand  down  on 
the  table  in  the  extraordinary  excitement 
of  his  present  and  anticipated  triumph. 
'^  I  shall  expose  it,  till  there  is  no  doubt 
left  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man — 
layman  or  clergyman,  Churchman  or  Dis- 
senter— in  England." 


Light  was  breaking  in  upon  the  doctor. 

"  You  think  it's  meant  to  silence  you  1 " 
he  gasped 

*'  I  think  it  t  I  know  it,  and  you  know 
it,  and  everyone  shall  know  it" 

The  doctor  lay  back  in  his  chair  and 
roared  with  laughter,  cried  with  laughter, 
which  he  made  not  the  least  effort  to 
restraia 

«  My  dear  sir,"  he  snorted  when  he  was 
at  last  able  to  articulate,  "  Friend  Munn 
never  heard  of  you  till  I  mentioned  you  to 
him  myself." 

"  Just  so ;  he  knows  nothing  of  me,  but 
he  knows  my  pamphlet" 

"  Your  pamphlet  1    Gk>od  gracious ! " 

Here  the  doctor  went  off  into  another 
uncontrollable  paroxysm  of  laughter,  which 
staggered  the  Bev.  John,  and  gave  some 
pain  and  at  the  same  time  some  hope  to 
Mrs.  John,  for  perhaps  the  living  might 
be  accepted  with  a  safe  conscience,  after 
alL 

When  the  doctor  had  again  recovered 
himself,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  John  as  a 
rational  creature. 

'*  Look  here,  Mrs.  John,  Friend  Munn 
is  a  patient  of  mine,  and  I  asked  him  for 
this  living  for  you.  He  had  scruples 
about  appointing  to  it,  so  I  suggested  that 
he  might  let  it  lapse  to  the  bishop  with  an 
intimation  to  his  lordship  that  he  would 
be  glad  if  he  would  appoint  Mr.  Pybus  to 
it  Friend  Munn  consented,  and  put  \i& 
thing  into  my  hands  to  manage.    I  wrote 

to  the  bishop  and  got  his  promise 

Stay,  I  think  I  have  his  letter  in  my 
pocket-book,"  searching  for  it,  findbg  it, 
and  handing  it  to  the  Bev.  John. 

The  Bev.  John,  crestfallen,  read  the 
letter  and  handed  it  back  in  silence. 

'^  There  you  have  the  whole  history  of 
the  business,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  replaced 
the  letter  in  his  pocket-book.  *'  Friend 
Munn  knows  nothing  of  you,  or  your  views, 
or  your  pamphlet,  so  you  can  accept  the 
living  without  scruple." 

The  Bev.  John  shook  his  head. 

''If  he  knows  nothing  of  my  views  I 
have  no  right  to  accept  it  from  him,"  he 
said  moodily. 

The  sudden  dejection  from  triumph  to 
humiliation,  the  doctor's  merciless  and  un- 
measured ridicule,  and  the  melting  into 
thin  air  in  a  moment  of  the  baseless  fabric 
of  his  vision  of  the  conversion  of  a  world, 
were  too  trying  even  to  his  mild  temper. 
Nevertheless,  he  soon  recollected  himself, 
and  his  debt  to  the  doctor. 

''You  won't  think  me  unthankful  to 
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jou,  Dr.  Grice,  for  your  kindnoBS  in  the 
matter  if  I'm  compelled  conscientiooBly  to 
decline  it.  I  couldn't  accept  it  honestly 
from  Mr.  Munn  while  he  remains  in 
ignorance  of  my  viewa" 

''  I  don't  think  your  views  woald  weigh 
with  him  one  way  or  the  other,"  said  the 
doctor  impatiently.  ''Besides,  the  liying 
has  passed  out  of  his  hands  now,  and  he 
has  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  I  hava 
Sarely  you  can  accept  it  from  your 
biahopT'  ^ 

"  The  bishop  would  no  more  give  it  to 
me  than  Mr.  Muon,  if  he  knew  my  views. 
He  is  the  lowest  Churchman  on  the  bench," 
exclaimed  the  Rev.  John  somewhat  ex- 
citedly ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  denounce 
the  bishop's  last  charge,  in  which  his  lord- 
ship seemed  to  speak  of  baptism  as  some- 
thing more,  perhaps,  than  the  entry  of  the 
child's  name  in  the  baptismal  register,  but 
as  something  a  great  deal  less  than  its 
registration  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

To  convince  the  doctor  that  he  wasn't 
in  the  least  exaggerating  the  spirit  of  the 
charge,  he  fetched  it  from  his  study  and 
read  the  terrible  paragraph  at  length. 

"Bat  you  accepted  this  living  from 
him,"  urged  the  doctor. 

"  Certainly  not,  Dr.  Grice.  I  accepted 
it  from  the  Grown.  It's  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Grown  and  bishop  alternately.  If  I 
resign,  the  patronage  falls  to  him,  and  he 
will  put  one  of  his  own  school  in — Metcalfe 
probably  I  "  in  a  voice  of  horror. 

*'  But  if  you  don't  resign  he  will  put  one 
of  these  werewolves  into  Edgbum,  a  much 
larger  and  more  important  parish." 

*'  That  only  proves  that  he  wouldn't  put 
me  there  if  he  knew  my  views." 

The  doctor  gave  it  up  with  a  slight 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  changed  the  con- 
versation which  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  John, 
and  rose  soon  after  to  take  his  leave.  Mrs. 
John,  distressed  by  his  evident  annoyance, 
went  with  him  to  the  hall-door  to  make 
the  best  she  could  of  the  business. 

"  He  feels  all  your  kindness  to  the  very 
heart.  Dr.  Grice,  but  he  can't  express  it. 
He  never  can — nor  can  I  —  I  never  can 
express  all  I  owe  to  you — I  never  know 
where  to  b^^." 

Mra  John  looked  what  she  felt,  and,  of 
coarse,  felt  all  she  said ;  with  good  reason, 
too,  for  the  doctor's  kindnesses  were  past 
count. 

**  Pooh,  pooh  I  Kindness  1  Nonsense  1 
There  should  be  no  talk  of  kindness  in  a 
friendship  like  ours,  Mrs.  John,"  taking 
and  holding  her  hand  in  his  own  for  a 


moment.  **  You  think  I'm  annoyed,  and 
I  am  annoyed — of  course  I'm  annoyed. 
The  very  thing  you  wanted,  a  good  living, 
near  a  good  school,  not  out  of  reach  of 
your  old  friends  here,  and,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned — and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  was 
thinking  as  much  of  myself  as  of  you — I 
should  practically  be  nearer  you  than  I  am 
now.  To  fling  it  all  away  because  the 
bishop  won't  swallow  this  pUl  of  his  that's 
good  against  the  earthquake  I " 

"  But  if  his  conscience " 

"Bahl  Conscience!  Conscience  is  a 
policeman  always  off  his  beat  when  there's 
a  burglar  in  the  business,  but  promptly 
down  on  the  small  boys.  There's  you  to 
think  of,  and  that  boy  to  think  of,  and  all 
the  sood  he  might  do  in  a  large  parish  to 
think  of,  and  he  thinks  only  of  this  fad  of 
his,  and  only  because  it  is  his.  There, 
don't  be  angry  with  me,  or  think  me  angry 
because  my  small  part  in  the  business  is 
thrown  away.  I'm  not  angry;  I'm  du- 
appointed — that's  -all.  I've  been  for  months 
looking  forward  to  this  as  a  happy  surprise 
to  you,  and  it  has  only  made  you  more 
miserabla" 

And,  indeed,  Mrs.  John  looked  so  sad 
that  even  the  £ev.  John  remarked  it. 
Now,  any  trouble  of  hers,  when  he  realised 
it,  went  to  his  very  souL  He  couldn't  eat, 
or  sleep,  or  even  day-dream,  when  it  came 
home  to  him  that  she  was  unhappy.  He 
would  then  leave  the  study  twenty  times 
a  day,  look  for  and  find  her,  and  follow 
her  about,  or  take  her  hand,  or  smooth 
back  her  hair,  or  in  some  other  dumb  way 
try  to  express  his  yearning  sympathy. 

<*  What  is  it,  Mary  1"  he  asked  anxiously, 
on  observing  her  depressioiL 

Mrs.  John  then  opened  her  heart.  It 
seems  that  she  held  herself  in  some  way 
responsible  for  the  blighting  of  Archie's 
prospects.  She  had  cozened  Mr.  Tuck 
out  of  him,  and  so  had  not  only  stolen  him 
from  Mr.  Tuck,  but  had  stolen  Mr.  Tack's 
fortune  from  him.  And  now  to  the  loss 
of  his  due  place  in  the  world  was  to  be 
added  the  loss  of  all  chance  of  his  making 
his  way  in  the  world — ^the  loss  of  a  good 
education.  Thus  Mrs.  John  pathetically, 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  she  added  reve- 
rently: 

''  And  I  can't  help  thinking  the  living 
has  been  sent  to  us,  John." 

Now,  the  Bev.  John's  faith  in  Mrs. 
John,  not  in  her  goodness  only,  but  in  her 
wisdom,  was  profound.  He  almost  held 
his  theory  by  the  tenure  of  her  faith  in 
it.    Gertamly,  her  faith  in  it  weighed  more 
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with  him  than  the  unbelief  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  He  worshipped  his  own 
ideas  in  her  as  an  idolater  worships  the 
image  his  own  hand  has  carved.  Now,  if 
Mrs.  John,  who  was  of  the  true  faith, 
thoaght,  not  the  acceptance,  bat  the  ref  asal 
of  tMs  living  wrong,  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  be  said,  and  a  good  deal  to  be 
said,  for  accepting  it.  What  was  to  be 
said  therefor,  the  Bev.  John,  after  mach 
meditation,  discovered  and  communicated 
in  this  letter  to  Dr.  Grice : 

"Dear  Dr.  Grice,  —  On  reconsidera- 
tion, I've  decided  to  accept  Edgbam,  not 
from  the  bishop  or  Mr.  Munn,  both  of 
whom  have  disclaimed  the  patronage,  but 
from  Providence,  and,  under  Providence, 
from  yeu.  I  think,  on  reflection,  you  will 
admit  that  I  was  right  this  morning  in  my 
position  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me,  as 
an  honest  man,  to  accept  the  living  from 
patrons  in  ignorance  of  my  views.  Most 
clearly  it  has  come  to  me,  however,  not 
from  the  bishop  or  Mr.* Munn — ^who  have 
let  it  go  out  of  their  hands  —  but  from 
Providence  and  from  you.  I  was  too 
much  disturbed  this  morning  to  thank  you 
for  your  great  kindness  in  the  matter,  but 
I'm  sure  you  will  forgive  this  neglect,  and 
believe  me  to  be  most  sincerely  grateftd  to 
you.  I've  just  written  to  the  bishop  my 
acceptance  of  Edgbum. — Believe  me,  dear 
Dr.  Grice,  very  truly  yours, 

"John  Ptbus." 

The  doctor,-  on  receipt  of  the  letter, 
thought  of  the  Abbess  of  Andoiiillets  and 
the  contumacious  mules.  The  religious 
conscience,  he  thought,  must  be  a  thing 
sui  generis.  Here  were  the  abbess,  Father 
Puttock,  Friend  Munn,  and  the  Bev. 
John,  four  devotees — in  all  other  respects 
wide  as  the  poles  apart — who  yet  agree  in 
playing  bo-peep  with  their  conscience  to 
keep  tne  chud  quiet 


CHBONICLES  OF  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

NOTTINGHAM.      PART  II. 

The  beaten  soldiers  who  fled  from  the 
battlefield  of  Stoke,  such  of  them  as  won 
their  way  across  the  Trent,  and  scrambled 
up  the  steep  bank  by  Fiskerton,  once  out 
of  the  press  and  confusion  of  the  hideous 
rout  would  have  found  themselves  by  the 
side  of  a  pleasant  stream  that  here  joins 
the  main  river,  and  if  they  followed  its 
course  through  meadows  and  corn-lands, 
they  might  have  reached  sanctuary  and 


safety  within  the  precincts  of  the  ancient 
minster  of  Southwell  To  one  who  visits 
Southwell  at  the  present  day  the  little 
town,  with  its  oomf ortable  red-brick  houses 
embowered  in  trees,  seems  a  charming 
refuge  from  the  cares  of  life — with  its  back- 
ground of  softly  rounded  hilb,  that  run 
back  to  the  once  great  forest  of  Sherwood, 
with  its  green  encircling  meadows  and 
pleasant  doAy  footpaths,  with  its  bright 
river,  well  stocked  with  delicious  red  trout 
Pleasant,  too,  is  the  quiet  high-street, 
with  its  gabled  houses  and  old-fashioned 
inns.  The  oldest  of  these  inns,  with 
the  wide  archway  opening  into  the  great 
inn-yard,  is  little  caanged  since  the  days 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  fated  Stuart 
king,  here  in  one  of  these  parlours,  gave 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Scottish  army.  That  army  was  then 
besieging  Newarl^  one  of  the  last  strong- 
holds that  held  out  for  the  king,  and 
Charles,  whose  affairs  were  now  in  a 
desperate  state,  had  made  his  way  from 
Oxford  with  only  one  servant  in  his  suite, 
passing  through  the  midst  of  enemies  to 
reach  the  Scotch.  The  king  had  some 
vague  hope,  perhaps,  that  his  appearance 
might  revive  the  loyalty  of  his  ancient 
subjects,  and  that  the  Scottish  army  might, 
at  any  rate,  make  favourable  conditions 
for  mm.  Charles  could  hardly  have 
imagined  the  possibility  of  the  Scotchmen 
selling  him  for  a  price,  but  in  all  his  career 
the  Hng  seems  never  to  have  grasped 
thoroughly  the  realities  of  his  position,  or 
to  have  been  capable  of  gauging  the 
characters  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal. 

Tradition  has  preserved  an  incident  of 
the  king's  visit  to  Southwell,  which, 
trifling  in  itself,  throws  a  little  light  upon 
Charles's  fateful  and  melancholy  natura 
It  was  in  this  quiet  high -street,  then 
thronged  with  horsemen  and  men-at-arms, 
with  sturdy  Scotchmen  in  armour,  that 
was  even  then  so  ancient  and  old-fashioned 
that  it  might  have  done  duty  at  Bannock- 
bum  or  Flodden — it  was  here,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  minster,  that  there  lived  a 
strongly  religious  cobbler,  one  of  the  new 
sect  of  Separatists,  a  stem  and  rigid 
Puritan.  To  him  entered  the  king, 
unknown,  abd  wrapped  in  his  long 
cloak,  but  with  some  evidence  of  his 
rank,  no  doubt,  in  the  lace  of  his  fall- 
ing collar  and  long  ruflles,  while  in  his 
hand  he  held  the  ivory-headed  stafi*,  whose 
ivory  head  was  presently  to  topple  off  so 
ominously  at  the  king's  trial.     The  cobbler 
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eyed  the  gracioiifl  figure  with  aversion  and 
dismay,  as  the  king  explained  his  errand ; 
amply  to  be  measured  tor  a  pair  of  shoea 
"No,"  said  the  cobbler  brusquely  when 
the  king  had  finished,  he  woula  make 
no  shoes  for  him.  The  king  pressed  for 
an  explanation  of  this  refused.  Just  such 
a  figure,  the  shoemaker  solemnly  declared, 
had  appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams  the 
night  before,  with  the  providential  warn- 
ing that  nothing  but  misfortune  would 
follow  him  and  those  who  served  him. 
The  king  was  overwhelmed  at  this 
announcement,  which  he  received  in  all 
faith  as  a  supernatural  warning.  He  raised 
bis  eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  a  pious  ejacu- 
lation of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  he  hurried  away  from  the 
scene. 

But,  turning  out  of  the  high-street  and 
coming  in  sight  of  the  minster  church  with 
its  hoary  towers,  the  first  impression  is  of 
surprise  and  something  like  awe.  The 
grand  old  minster,  hiaden  away  in  this 
quiet  little  country  town,  seems  as  if  it 
must  have  been  the  work  of  men  of  much 
greater  stature  and  of  simpler,  more  massive 
minds.  And  it  looks  so  worn  with  age, 
and  yet  so  strong  and  dignified  in  its  air  of 
calm  repose,  tiiat  you  feel  in  presence  of 
something  above  the  assaults  of  time.  And 
all  the  surroundings  are  in  keeping,  the 
green  graveyard  whitened  with  tombs, 
the  cawinff  of  the  rooks  from  the  pres- 
byterial  elms,  the  soft  chant  of  the 
choristers  from  within,  while  sunshine  only 
seems  to  add  a  depth  to  the  hoary  tints  of 
its  ancient  walls.  And  then  to  listen  to  its 
lazy  old  chimes  as  they  troll  out  with  senile 
cheerfulness  "  Grod  save  the  King  ** — it  is 
king  quite  clearly,  not  queen ;  but  what 
king  1  Which  of  the  Edwards  or  Henrys 
has  the  old  chime  got  in  mind  f 

It  was  but  the  other  day,  these  old 
towers  may  tell  us,  that,  having  tolled  their 
most  solenm  dirges  for  good  Queen  Bess, 
they  began  ringing  out  a  welcome  to  Scotch 
EJng  James,  who  presently  came  past  on 
his  ambling  steed,  with  aU  the  nobility  of 
the  land  pressing  about  him.  There  was 
some  gleam  of  msight  about  the  lubberly 
king,  for  when  he  saw  the  towers  of  South- 
well he  was  lost  in  admiration  and  surprisa 
His  courtiers  rather  compassionately  began 
to  deprecate  his  admiration,  contrasting 
this  humble  fane  with  the  grandeur  of  York 
or  D urbam.  **  Vary  well,  vary  well,"  replied 
the  king,  "but  by  my  bluid  this  kirk 
shall  jostle  wi'  York  or  Durham,  or  any 
kirk  in  Christendom  1 "  And  surely  Jamie 


was  right,  for  it  h  not  the  size  and  splendour 
so  much  as  the  sentiment  of  the  building 
that  wins  our  admiration. 

And  the  interior  of  the  nunster  is  equally 
efi'ective,the  solemn  strength  of  the  Norman 
nave  contrasting  with  the  light  and  pure 
Early  English  of  the  choir,  and  the  rich 
and  jewel-like  chapter-house,  at  the  entrance 
to  which  is  a  floral  arch  which  is  a  veritable 
poem  in  stone.  In  the  transept  stands  a 
rich  alabaster  altar  tomb,  on  which  reposes 
the  effigy  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  one  of  the 
earliest  post-reformation  prelates,  with  a 
long  array  of  children  kneeling  in  relievo 
below,  a  strange  contrast  to  the  severe 
sacerdotal  effigies  of  old.  An  exemplary 
father,  too,  was  Sandys,  and  handsomely 
provided  for  his  children  out  of  the  surplus 
wealth  of  the  see;  but  he  did  something 
for  education  as  well  in  the  foundation  of 
Hawkshead  grammar-school,  where  Words- 
worth was  once  a  schoolboy. 

The  tomb  of  the  archbishop  reminds  us 
of  the  long  connection  between  Southwell 
and  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  and  on  the 
south  and  sunny  side  of  the  minster,  in  a 
pleasant  garden,  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  archbishop,  a  favourite  retreat 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Here  came  the  Lord 
Cardinal  in  his  disguise,  and  remained  all 
the  pleasant  summer  of  that  year — 1530 — 
when  he  left  for  York,  planning  a  magni- 
ficent entry  into  that  city  and  his  enthronisa- 
tion  in  the  minster,  but  was  arrested  on  his 
way  by  Percy  of  Northumberland  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason. 

A  rich  and  stately  endowment  was  this 
of  Southwell,  which  still  preserved  its 
wealthy  stalls  and  prebends  after  the 
Beformation.  And  with  its  rich  clerical 
families  and  comfortable  dower-houses,  up 
to  our  own  times  Southwell  has  been  a 
kind  of  social  centre  of  county  life. 
<'  Detestable  and  abhorred  hole  of  scandal," 
Lord  Byron  terms  the  place.  But  then, 
the  poet's  memories  of  Southwell  were 
embittered  by  the  ridicule  brought  upon 
him  by  his  mother^s  violent  sallies  of 
temper.  In  her  storms  of  rage,  Mrs.  Byron 
thought  nothing  of  hurling  poker  and 
tongs  at  her  son,  and  their  tumultuous 
quarrels  were  the  talk  of  the  town.  Else 
young  Byron  seems  to  have  entered  into 
the  iSe  of  the  place  with  zest,  and  to  have 
joined  in  all  the  amusements  going.  «I 
enacted  Penruddock  of  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune,"  he  writes,  ''and  Tri&tram  Fickle 
in  Allingham's  farce  of  The  Weathercock, 
at  Southwell''  And  the  young  AjjyoUo 
bathed  assiduously  in  the  Greet,  a  fact 
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Lhat  should  render  classic  this  pleasant 
little  river.  Here,  too,  he  wrote  some  of  his 
9arly  poems,  and  he  printed  and  published 
bhem  with  Ridge,  of  Newark,  a  book- 
seller whose  business  is  still  carried  on  by 
\  descendant  in  the  market-place  of  that 
town.  Mrs.  Byron  lived  in  the  house  called 
Burgage  Manor,  on  the  green.  But  at  last 
Byron  abandoned  his  mother's  roof  and 
ran  away  to  London  to  begin  his  brilliant 
meteor-like  career  in  earnest. 

And  now  our  way  lies  across  Sherwood, 
the  once  great  central  wild  of  England,  the 
&bode  of  robbers  and  outlaws,  where  they 
had  free  range  through  a  succession  of 
wilds  and  wastes,  from  Nottingham  town 
to  merry  Carlisle ;  a  region  where  the  king's 
writs  ran  not,  and  where  his  sheriffs  were 
powerless  unless  they  appeared  with  hue 
find  cry,  and  horns  and  clamour,  to  hunt 
out  some  notorious  malefactor,  as  if  he 
were  a  wDd  beast  Here,  too,  was  the 
haunt  of  the  wolf  long  after  he  was  extir- 
pated in  the  rest  of  England.  As  late  as 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Sir 
Eiobert  Plumpton  held  one  bovate  of  land 
in  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  called  Wolfhunt- 
land,  on  the  tenure  of  chasing  or  frighten- 
ing the  wolves  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood. 

But  it  is  with  Robin  Hood  that  Sherwood 
is  associated  in  most  people's  minds ;  with 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  the  rest 
of  his  merry  men,  who,  though  known  and 
famed  in  aU  the  counties  round  about,  seem 
b'3  have  had  their  chief  haunts  and  holds 
in  Sherwood,  by  Nottingham,  where  bold 
Robin  has  given  his  name  to  many  a  holt 
=ind  bill.  There  in  the  softer  climate  of  the 
bills  that  slope  towards  the  south,  were 
=(pent  the  happier  hours  of  the  life  under 
the  greenwood  tree. 

I  kan  not  par6t]y  my  paternogter  as  the  priest  it 

sayeth, 
But  I  kan  rhymes  of  Robin  Hode  and  Randolph, 

ICarl  of  Chester, 

says  the  old  popular  bard,  but  in  these 
Jays  the  paternoster  is  better  kanned  or 
known  than  the  legends  of  Robin  even  at 
the  very  scene  of  his  exploits,  and  so  we 
may  here  briefly  recapitulate  the  story  of 
his  life  as  told  in  chapbooks  and  ballads. 

Robin's  father  is  a  forester,  his  mother 
oiece  to  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  legendary 
fame ;  but  the  Saxon  lineage  is  noticeabla 
Elobin  himself  is  bom  at  Loxley,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, and  at  Tutbury  marries  or  carries 
3ff  a  pretty  shepherdess,  the  Maid  Marian 
:)f  the  story.  Robin  quarrels  with  the 
king's  foresters,  or  rather  they  quarrel  with 
liim  for  killing  the  king's  deer ;  anyhow, 


he  kills  fifteen  of  these  foresters — ^their 
graves  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day  to  testify — 
upon  which  he  takes  to  the  woods^and  raises 
a  band  of  outlaws.  Robin  sets  the  sheriff  at 
defiance,  and  the  king  himself  comes 
against  him  with  his  power.  And  then, 
according  to  most  accounts,  Robin  waylays 
the  king  alone  in  the  forest  and  unat- 
tended, brings  him  to  his  haunt,  and 
feasts  him  well,  and  conducts  him  safely 
back  to  his  lodging.  The  king,  upon 
that,  invites  Robin  to  his  court — either 
in  London  or  at  Nottingham — and  Robin 
astonishes  the  courtiers  and  pleases  the 
king  by  his  skill  and  prowesa  In  all 
the  stories  Robin  is  of  high  lineage  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  as  becomes  a  popular 
hero.  In  all  this,  while  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  unmistakable  folk-lore,  there  is 
probably  a  basis  of  fact,  and  the  tradition 
that  makes  him  claim  to  be  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  absurd  as  it  seems,  has  been 
curiously  corroborated  by  the  researches  of 
antiquarians.  For,  according  to  some, 
Robin  is  Robert  Oetb,-  son  of  Fitzoeth, 
Lord  of  Kyme,  in  Lincolnshire,  himself 
descended  on  the  female  side  from 
Waltheof,  the  great  Saxon  hero,  the 
venerated  martyr  of  the  Conquest,  who 
was  at  once  Earl  of  Northampton  and 
Huntingdon — just  the  lineage,  indeed,  to 
claim  the  sympathies  and  affection  of  good 
Engb'sh  folk.  According  to  this  account, 
Robin  would  have  flourished  in  Henry  the 
Second's  reign,  and  his  appearance  in 
Ivanhoe  as  contemporary  with  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  may  be  fairly  justified.  The 
common  tradition  of  Robin's  death  at 
Kirklees,  in  Yorkshire  (where  his  grave  is 
still  shown),  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
bled  to  death  by  the  prioress  of  the 
nunnery  there,  either  through  misadven- 
ture or  treachery,  is  generally  believed  to 
be  well-founded. 

The  forest  of  Robin's  days  has  well-nigh 
disappeared.  It  lasted  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  as  a  royal  forest,  but  has  now 
mostly  gone  to  swell  the  estates  of  noble 
landowners,  and  is  to  be  traced  in  the  * 
wide  parks  and  great  seats  of  the  nobility 
so  thickly  settled  hereabouts  that  the 
district  has  got  the  name  of  The  Dukeries. 
And  the  road  from  Southwell,  passing 
through  several  secluded  villages,  brings 
us  to  Rufford  Abbey,  once  a  part  of  the 
magnificent  domain  of  the  Talbots,  but 
which  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Lumleys 
of  the  Scarborough  title,  and  is  now  held 
by  a  Saville — a  name  not  long  since  famous 
in  the  sporting  world.    The  abbey  origi- 
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nally  was  a  Bottlement  of  CiBtorcians,  from 
Sievaalx,ia  Torkfthire^  but  haa  left  no  mark 
ia  hiatoiy.  dose  by  is  Olipstone,  whera 
Btaad  the  forlorn  ruins  of  an  ancient  palace 
of  the  kings  of  England — ^a  few  shapeleas 
maseea  of  stone  upstanding  among  the 
ploughed  fields,  and  there  is  still  growing 
an  old  oak  known  as  the  Parliament  Oak, 
where  it  is  said  the  primitive  conclave  was 
held,  at  which  King  Edward  the  First 
presided  when  he  was  called  away  to  the 
death-bed  of  Eleanor.  Clipstone  is  of 
course  familiar  to  a  Londoner  in  Olipstone 
Street,  and  as  Portland  Street  is  close  by 
Clipstone  Street,  he  will  make  a  shrewd 
guess  that  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Port- 
land is  probably  near  at  hand.  Clipstone, 
indeed,  lies  In  the  domains  of  Welbeck 
Abbey,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Bentinck 
family.  But  the  old  abbey  is  altogether 
swallowed  up  in  the  modem  house,  which 
in  its  great  extent  and  curious  surround- 
ings, ia  mainly  the  work  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Portland,  one  of  the  most  eccentric 
figures  of  a  county  rather  distinguished  for 
eccentricities.  The  original  monks  of 
Welbeck  were  Premonstratensians,  or  white 
canons,  their  dress  a  white  cassock  with  a 
rochet  ever  it,  a  long  white  cloak,  and 
white  cap.  A  somewhat  similar  figure  was 
presented  by  the  last  tenant  of  Welbeck, 
whose  usual  attire  was  a  long  and  capacious 
white  flannel  dressing-gown,  in  which  he 
received  the  few  people  whom  he  deigned 
to  see.  The  duke  was  indeed  a  perfect 
recluse,  not  of  the  canonical  order,  indeed, 
but  with  a  strong  vehement  paasion  for 
isolated  existence.  Every  road  and  foot- 
path that  traversed  his  estate  he  sup- 
pressed, as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  and 
every  house  upon  his  property  above  the 
rank  of  a  farmhouse  or  labourer's  cottage 
he  pulled  down.  And  then  he  began  his 
mysterious  operations  at  Welbeck— opera- 
tions which  were  long  the  talk  and  wonder 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  duke  never 
rode  and  scarcely  ever  mounted  a  carriage, 
and  yet  the  stables,  the  coach-houses,  the 
riding-school  of  his  building,  are  all  on  the 
modt  magnificent  scala  But  the  wonder 
of  the  ^ace  is  the  subterranean  palace 
he  has  created — subterranean  chambers  and 
tunnels,  with  a  library  and  a  church,  all 
excavated  from  the  limestone-rock,  with  a 
roadway  giving  access  to  all,  carried  in  a 
long  tunnel  under  the  park.  To  ensure 
his  privacy,  the  duke  built  thirty-five  or 
forty  lodges  on  the  outskirts  of  his  park, 
all  the  outbuildings  of  which  are  under- 
ground; and  to  carry  out  his  immense 


building  operations,  he  had  a  complet 
timber-yard  with  saw-mills  and  the  moi 
elaborate  machinery,  while  a  complet 
fire-brigade  was  maintained  for  the  safet 
of  the  premises.  We  shall  seek  in  vai 
for  any  adequate  motive  for  these  costl 
and  wasteful  freaks;  for  it  must  b 
remembered  that  the  duke  was  a  kee 
and  excellent  man  of  business,  a  devc 
agriculturist,  and  a  good  and  liberal  lane 
lord;  but,  without  looking  for  motives,  w 
may  find  in  the  history  of  the  family  th 
origin  of  the  tendencies  that  came  to  sue 
curious  development  in  the  chief  of  th 
Bentincks. 

Welbeck  Abbey,  after  the  dissolution  o 
the  monasteries,  after  passing  through  th 
hands  of  the  Osbomes,  became  the  pre 
perty  of  the  Cavendish  famUy;  and  th 
original  founder  of  this  family,  ant 
of  many  other  ducal  and  distinguishes 
houses,  is  to  be  found  in  the  renowne< 
Bess  of  Hardwick — ^the  hard-fisted  gaole 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scota  To  this  extra 
ordinary  woman  may  almost  be  said  t< 
be  due  the  creation  of  the  modem  Whij 
aristocracy,  and  her  career  in  this  respeo 
is  worthy  of  a  little  study.  Bess  was  bon 
in  1520,  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Squiri 
Hardwick,  of  Harawick  in  Derbyshire,  oni 
of  five  sisters,  co-heiresses  of  the  family 
estate;  but  Bess,  in  some  way  or  other 
got  the  whole  property  in  the  end,  anc 
there  built  the  locally-famous  Hardwicl 
Hall,  which  we  shall  come  upon  in  Derbj 
county.  Bess  bopm  her  career  by  marry 
ing,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  one  Boberi 
Barley  or  Barlow,  who  died  not  man} 
years  after,  leaving  Bess  a  laige  jointure. 
The  skilfcd  management  of  this  jointure 
enabled  Bess  to  ruin  the  rest  of  the  Barlowi 
and  acquire  the  whole  of  the  Barlow  estate, 
and  this  occupied  her  about  twelve  years, 
during  which  time  she  remained  a  widow. 
Then  our  Elizabeth,  being  then  about  seven 
and -twenty  years  of  age,  married  Sii 
William  Cavendish,  and  she  persuaded  Sii 
William  to  sell  his  property,  which  was  is 
the  southem  part  of  England,  and  join  hei 
in  her  plans  of  aggrandisement.  The  paii 
bought  Chatsworth  and  lived  togethei 
happily,  it  seems,  for  some  years,  during 
wmch  Bess  brought  into  the  world  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  While  Bess  had 
little  softness  of  character,  for  her  children 
she  seems  to  have  felt  all  the  fierce 
affection  of  a  tigresa  Her  husband  died 
in  1557,  leaving  Bess  once  more  a  widoiv 
at  tliirty-seven.  She  had  not  yet  done 
with    matrimony,    but    henceforth    hei 
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marriages  8eem  to  have  been  planned  with 
bhe  sole  object  of  improving  her  own 
dstate,  and  the  future  prospects  of  her 
children.  Thus  she  married,  without  an 
over-long  widowhood,  Sir  William  St.  Loe, 
captain  of  the  guard  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  though  they  had  no  children,  the 
captain  settled  large  estates  upon  her, 
probably  in  the  way  of  a  bargain  that  Bess 
should  do  the  same  by  him,  and,  as  usual, 
Bess  ^ot  the  better  of  the  bargain,  and  the 
captam  of  the  guard  disappears  firom  the 
scene.  Bess  was  not  only  hard  in  disposi' 
tion  but  hard  in  feature,  and  it  must  have 
been  her  money  and  not  her  personal  attrac- 
tions that  attracted  suitors;  but  anyhow 
we  now  find  her  sought  by  the  wealthy  and 
distinguished  Oeorge,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
himself  a  widower  with  grown-up  children. 
Elizabeth,  although  she  prized  the  title  of 
coxmtess,  would  not  consent  to  the  match 
except  on  the  condition  that  his  ridest  son 
should  marry  her  youngest  daughter,  Alary 
Cavendish,  and  that  her  eldest  son  should 
marry  his  daughter,  Grace  Talbot  Hits 
must  be  held  as  a  ludry  compact  for  the 
Talbots,  as  family  interests  were  now 
bound  up  together ;  otherwise  Bess,  who 
had  no  children  by  this  marriage,  would 
no  doubt  have  stripped  them  of  all  they 
had.  As  it  was,  she  managed  to  pare  off 
a  nice  estate  or  two  from  their  domains 
for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  Cavendishes. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  died  in  1590,  but 
Bess  survived  for  seventeen  years,  con- 
tinually toiling  and  planning  to  increase  her 
estates.  She  bought  and  sold  land,  was  a 
builder,  a  usurer,  a  farmer,  a  lead-mer- 
chant, and  to  her  commercial  aptitude  she 
added  the  tact  of  a  courtier  and  the  skill 
of  a  politician.  From  her  descend  at  least 
five  hues  of  ducal  descent  with  many  allied 
families  of  positioa  It  was  Bess  in  each 
case  who  set  the  ball  rolling,  and  land  and 
honours  increased  in  every  case  upon  the 
nucleus  that  Bess  had  so  carefully  kneaded 
together.  The  one  great  craze  of  Bess  was 
bmlding.  To  account  for  her  fervour  in 
raising  up  new  houses  people  spoke  of  a 
prophecy —or  perhaps  it  was  a  compact  with 
some  uncanny  power — to  the  effect  that  as 
long  as  she  kept  on  building  she  should  go 
on  living.  And  so  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  she  was  buOding  a  new  house  for 
herself  at  Owlcotes,  when  a  hard  frost  came 
on  and  stopped  the  work,  and  the  same 
killing  frost  carried  off  the  countess  herself. 
In  houses  she  built,  or  their  successors, 
and  upon  the  lands  she  laboriously  added 
together,  were  established  the  fortunes  of  at 


least  fire  daeal  fanulies  —  the  dukes  of 
Devonshire  first  of  all  in  direct  descent,  and 
by  the  female  line  the  dnkes  of  Portland, 
Newcastle,  and  Norfolk,  and  the  ractinct 
dukes  of  Kingston,  now  represented  by 
Earl  Manvers. 

The  third  son  of  Eb'zabeth  of  Hard- 
wick  inherited  Welbeck  and  Bolsover,  and 
his  sons  are  the  Cavendishes  of  the  Civil 
Wars;  the  eldest  of  whom,  created  by 
Charies  Eari  of  Newcastle,  we  have  met 
with  as  the  chivalrous  antagonist  of  Black 
Tom  Fairfax  in  Yorkshire.  A  gallant  and 
accomplished  nobleman  this,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  horsemanship  which  was  long 
a  text-book  for  the  manage,  and  who  built 
the  fine  riding-school  at  W  elbeck,  converted 
by  the  late  duke  into  a  pictnre-^lery. 
At  Welbeck  too,  as  the  guest  of  this  loyal 
Cavendish,  King  Charles  the  First  was  a 
visitor  on  his  way  to  his  coronation  in 
Scotland,  a  visit  memorable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  masque  for  the  king^s  entertain- 
ment— a  masque  called  Love's  Welcome, 
written  it  seems  for  the  occasion  by 
Rare  Ben  Jonson.  But  the  estates  of 
these  Cavendishes  were  brought  to  the 
Bentincks  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Harly,  who  mar- 
ried the  second  Duke  of  Portland — ^these 
Bentincks  being  a  Dutch  family,  it  will  be 
remembered,  who  came  over  to  England  in 
the  train  of  William  of  Orange.  And  thus 
in  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  with  all  his 
cranks  and  humours,  we  seem  to  have  a 
reversion  to  the  character  of  "  building 
Bess." 

From  Welbeck  we  come  witiiont  any 
break  in  the  thread  of  parks  and  wooded 
glades  to  Clumber,  the  seat  of  the  dnkes 
of  Newcastle,  and  then  pass  by  the  mag- 
nificent new  palace  of  the  Pierrepoints 
at  Thoresby.  These  great  uninhabited 
regions,  traversed  only  by  keepers  and 
servants,  give  a  sense  of  loneliness,  and 
even  of  desolation,  in  spite  of  the  charm 
of  their  surrounding&  And  yet  many 
pretty,  secluded  viUi^es  lie  about  the 
margin  of  this  great  expanse  of  aristocratic 
domain — ^villages  where  even  yet  the  May- 
pole may  be  found  upreared  on  the  village- 
green.  And  the  traveller  comes  unex- 
pectedly, too,  upon  hop-gardens,  and  may 
wonder  how  they  got  there,  who  introduced 
the  culture,  and  when;  but  he  will  get 
little  satisfaction  for  his  curiosity  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  people  seem  less 
courteous  and  communicative  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  county. 

Still    through    park-like    glades,    the 
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wanderer  in  Sherwood  may  find  his  way 
to  Worksop  Manor,  a  noble  site,  adorned 
by  splendid  timber,  once  the  great  seat  of 
the  Talbot&  The  manor  was  originally 
acquired  by  the  famous  John  Talt^t,  the 
terror  of  the  French — Shakespeare's  Talbot 
—  if,  indeed,  Shakespeare  be  responsible 
for  the  somewhat  windy  emptiness  of  the 
first  part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.  Any- 
how, Talbot  got  the  manor  by  manying 
the  heiress  of  the  ancient  house  pf  Fumival, 
and  here  their  descendants  flourished  for 
several  centuries,  acquiring  vast  possessions 
by  prudence  and  wealthy  marriages.  Here 
r^gned  our  friend  Bess  of  Hard  wick,  and 
here  she  became  the  sour  and  vigilant 
gaoler  of  poor  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Bat 
the  vast  manor-house,  once  crowded  with 
hundreds  of  servants  and  retainers,  was 
burnt  down  in  176L  Long  before  then, 
however,  the  Talbots  had  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  as  the  last  heir  male  of  the 
Worksop  Talbots  died  in  1617,  and  the 
title  went  to  a  distant  branch,  with  some 
of  the  original  estates.  The  vast  posses- 
sions of  the  house  in  York  and  Notting- 
ham were  divided  among  the  heiresses  of 
Gilbert^  the  seventh  earl  One  of  these 
daughters  —  Alethea,  to  whom  Queen 
Elizabeth  had;stood  as  godmother  —  had 
married  Thomas  Howard,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  thus  Worksop  Manor 
becomes  connected  with  that  familv;  and 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  is  said, 
built  up  the  burnt  manor-house  with 
much  magnificenoa  But  in  1840  the 
manor  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  pulled  down  the  greater  part  of  the 
house  and  left  it  in  its  present  dismantled 
condition. 

Worksop  itself  is  a  bright  and  busy 
little  town,  with  a  good  deal  of  Yorkshire 
energy  about  it,  and  is  noticeable  for  its 
ancient  priory  church,  a  good  example, 
what  i^  left  of  it,  of  transition  Norman 
architecture.  All  the  chancel,  however, 
has  been  demolished,  and  with  it  the 
monuments  of  many  generations  of  Louve- 
t6ts,  Fumivals,  and  Talbots,  fragments  of 
which,  with  tihe  mouldering  bones  they 
commemorate,  are  turned  up  whenever  the 
ground  is  disturbed. 

Farther  north  lies  Blyth  in  its  solitude, 
with  its  inns  with  wide  echoing  courtyards 
and  rows  of  deserted  stables;  with  its 
memories  of  coaching  days,  when  it  was 
the  first  stage  on  the  br£Uich-road  to  the 
great  towns  of  tbe  West  Biding  of  York ; 
of  the  Mellersh  family,  too,  and  the 
wild  colonel,  the  companion  of  the  Prince 


Begent,  who  often  '* tooled"  the  coach  to 
the  gates  of  his  own  park,  and  who  brought 
the  whole  estate  to  the  hammer  in  the 
end.  Blyth,  too,  with  its  earlier  memories 
enshrined  in  the  venerable  Norman  nave 
of  its  church,  that  comes  upon  the  beholder 
with  all  the  impressiveness  of  surprise  from 
its  commonplace  exterior.  For  here  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Norman  priories, 
dependent  on  the  Abbey  of  St  Katherine 
at  Bouen  —  that  St  Katherine  on  the 
mount  that  looks  over  the  whole  city  and 
the  sinuous  folds  of  the  Seine  in  its  mighty 
valley.  BlytJi,  too,  the  scene  of  tourna- 
ments and  festivals,  of  royal  pomp  and 
feudal  splendour — ^all  come  to  this  placid, 
sleepy  quietude. 

Then  there  is  Scrooby,  about  which  we 
have  abeady  heard  something,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Puritan  emigration. 
Curiously  enough  it  was  the  old  manor- 
house  of  the  Archbishops  that  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  movement,  the  manor- 
house  where  Wolsey  rested  after  leaving 
Southwell,  just  before  he  was  arrested. 
The  old  manor-house  had  been  utilised  by 
the  Grovemment  as  a  posting-station,  and 
the  post-master  was  the  chief  man  of  the 
little  Separatist .  congregation,  and  one  of 
the  Mayflower  emigrants. 

We  might, here  bark  back  to  Betford; 
but  the  onc^  i^y  ford  over  the  river 
Idle  is  now  a  neat  little  railway  town,  with 
no  particular  history  belonging  to  it  Nor 
can  much  be  said  for  Tazf ord,  which  has 
nothing  ancient  about  it  but  the  name,  that 
seems  somehow  to  have  pot  astray  from 
some  other  place,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  ford,  or  even  of  a  stream  to  be 
forded,  discoverable  in  the  neighbourhood. 
So  that  we  will  hie  away  to  the  other  side 
of  the  forest  towards  Nottingham,  wherein 
a  valley  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a 
range  of  strange-looking  hills  that  bear  the 
name  of  Bobm  Hood's  Hills,  lies  the  old 
priory  "  de  novo  loco  in  Sherwood,"  other- 
wise Newstead  Abbey. 

There  is  little  trace  of  the  forest  indeed, 
and  coal-mines  and  manufactures  have  en- 
compassed Newstead  with  a  veil  of  smoke, 
but  the  old  house  of  the  Byrons  remains, 
although  in  the  hands  of  strangers ;  and 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  poet  are 
religiously  preserved  as  he  left  them. 
The  great  west  window  of  the  priory 
church  survives,  <'a  glorious  remnant  of 
the  Gothic  pile."  The  diapter-house,  too, 
has  survived,  and  was  used  as  a  chapel  by 
the  Byrons,  but  the  rest  of  the  church 
has  disappeared,  and  Boatswain,  Byron's 
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favourite  dog,  is  buried  where  once  stood 
the  high  altar.  In  digging  Boatswain's 
grave  a  skull  was  disinterred,  no  doubt 
from  the  position  of  the  interment  belong- 
ing to  some  ancient  prelate  of  high  sanc- 
tity, and  this  was  mounted  by  Byron 
as  a  drinking-cup,  and  shared  in  the 
disorderly  revels  held  by  the  young 
lord  in  the  first  flush  of  youth  and  of 
possession. 

Something  sinister  and  ill-fated  in 
popular  estimation  hung  about  the  old 
priory  of  Newstead,  and  under  the  rule  of 
the  poet's  immediate  predecessor,  WOliam, 
the  fifth  Lord  Byron,  this  sinister  influence 
had  deepened.  This  William,  as  is  well 
known,  had  in  early  life  killed  a  neigh* 
hour,  young  Chaworth,  in  a  tavern  brawl 
in  Londcm.  But  before  this  event  Byron 
had  been  in  ill  odour  with  the  country 
squires  round  about  He  was  no  sports- 
man, and  was  tender  and  lenient  with 
poachers— Aggravated  offences  in  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbours — and  it  was  for  some 
delinquency  of  this  kind  that  Lord  Byron 
was  bearded  and  twitted  in  a  London 
tavern  by  the  hot-headed  and  arrogant 
young  squira  Swords  were  drawn,  and 
Ohaworth  was  slain.  Byron  was  tried  by 
his  peers,  pleaded  his  peerage,  and  was 
released,  but  he  retired  at  once  to  New- 
stead,  and  from  thAt  time  led  a  life  of 
solitude  and  seclusion.  All  kinds  of 
stories  were  told  of  his  solitary  pastimes. 
He  tamed  crickets,  which  would  dance  about 
him,  and  when  he  died  it  is  said  that  the 
crickets  left  the  priory  in  a  body.  The  harm- 
less figures  of  satyrs,  that  watched  and  still 
watch  over  the  gardens  of  Newstead,  were 
called  by  the  country  people  the  old  lord's 
devils,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  special 
intercourse  with  the  Evil  One.  Another  of 
the  old  lord's  pastimes  was  in  sailing  boats, 
and  in  sham  fights  therein  with  his  servants, 
on  the  lakes  in  the  priory  grounds — that 
string  of  pools  which  had  been  the  mill- 
ponds  of  the  old  monks  —  and  when 
he  had  a  sailing-boat  brought  from  the 
Trent  and  carted  across  the  forest,  the 
country  folk  recalled  an  old  prophecy  of 
Mother  Shipton,  to  the  effect  that,  when 
a  ship  loaded  with  ling,  or  heather, 
should  sail  over  Sherwood  Forest,  the 
Byrons  should  lose  Newstead.  And  so 
people  ran  alongside  the  boat  and  flung 
heather  upon  it^  to  help  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy. 

When  the  old  lord  died  young  Byron 
was  living  in  Scotland  with  his  mother, 
who  had  been  the  well-to-do  heiress  of  die 


(Gordons  of  Gight,  but  who  had  seen  all 
her  property  disappear  within  a  year  of 
her  marriage,  to  pay  the  debts  previously  in- 
curred by  her  wUd  and  reckless  husband, 
CaptainByron.  Abarepittanceof  ahundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year  had  been  secured 
her,  upon  which  die  had  to  live  and  edu- 
cate her  son,  who  was  eleven  years  old 
when  the  old  lord  died,  and  he  succeeded 
to  the  heritage  of  the  Byrons.  And  then 
mother  and  son  came  to  live  at  Notting- 
ham. Newstead  was  let  by  the  boy's 
guardians  during  his  minority  to  Lord  Grey 
de  Buthyn,  but  still  mother  and  son  liked 
to  hover  about  the  family  seat  It  was 
some  old  gossip  of  his  mother's,  an  old 
lady  with  peculiar  notions  as  to  the  future 
of  the  human  soul,  who  suggested  the 
first  effort  of  his  muse — pretty  well  in 
verse  and  metre  for  a  boy  of  twelve  or  so : 

In  Nottingham  oounty  there  lives  at  Swan  Green 
As  curst  an  old  lady  as  ever  was  seen, 
And  when  she  does  die,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon, 
She  firmly  believes  she  will  go  to  the  moon. 

When  a  little  older,  we  find  Lord  Byron 
a  frequent  guest  of  the  Greys  at  his  own 
ancestral  home,  and  here  he  met  with  Miss 
Chaworth,  of  the  same  family  as  the  Cha- 
worth killed  by  the  old  lord — the  Mary  of 
his  Dream,  the  object  of  one  of  the  eariiest 
and  perhaps  the  strongest  of  his  many 
loves.  **  How  can  you  think  that  I  should 
care  for  that  lame  boy  1 "  Miss  Chaworth 
was  heard  to  say,  and  young  Byron  rode 
off  with  all  the  pangs  of  wounded  love 
and  prida  But  Miss  Ohaworth  had  fixed 
her  heart  on  another  kind  of  hero — 
Jack  Musters,  a  ruddy  fox-hunting  squire 
— and  perhaps  she  was  wise  in  her  genera- 
tioa  Instead  of  sharing  the  storm  and 
strife  of  such  a  life  as  Byron's,  she  passed 
existence  placidly  as  a  county  dame,  with 
her  church,  her  blanketclub,  her  dinner- 
parties, and  her  whist,  while  Jack  Musters 
prosecuted  poachers,  and  fought  them  too 
— for  his  fight  with  the  sweep  is  still 
remembered  in  the  land,  when  Jack 
Musters  met  his  match  for  once,  and,  so 
far  from  resenting  his  beating,  brought  his 
antagonist  home  to  give  him  a  glass  of 
wine  and  a  guinea.  One  wonders  whether 
Mary  Chaworth  poured  out  the  glass  of 
wine  and  bound  up  her  lord's  contusions 
with  vinegar  and  brown-paper. 

THE  AUTUMN  lulESSAQE. 

She  fathered  the  dark-blue  violets 
That  hid  *neath  their  dewy  leaves, 

And  gave  to  the  sighing  autumn  winds 
The  fragrance  of  April  eves. 
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She  choce  the  pale  pure  rosebad 
That  drooped  its  pensive  head. 

Where  the  great  birch  swung  above  it, 
All  russet,  and  gold,  and  red. 

She  sought  for  the  fragile  beauty, 
That  grows  'neath  the  hothouse  panes. 

Whose  blosdom,  although  it  wither». 
For  e?er  its  scent  retains. 

She  whispered  a  word  to  the  flowerd, 
And  softly  their  leaves  caressed, 

And  she  sent  them  to  carry  her  message, 
To  him  whom  she  loved  the  best. 


"MR.  OUT-YOU-GO." 


There  is  a  very  widespread  impresaion 
to  the  effect  that  the  life — the  buaiaeaa  life, 
that  is — of  an  official  of  any  public  depart- 
ment 18  a  pleasant  and  easy  one.    That 
impression  may  or  may  not  be  generally 
justifiable,  bat  if  it  is,  I  can  answer  for  it 
that  this  rule,  like  others,  has  its  exceptions. 
I  am    in    a  pablic  department,   bat  my 
official  lines  have  not  fallen  unto  me  in 
pleasant  placea     I  merely  mention    the 
circamstance,  however;  I  am  not  a  man 
with  a  grievance,  or,  at  any  rate,  I  am  not 
at  present  bent  on  grievance  mongering.    I 
refer  to  my  *'  lines  "  here,  simply  because 
their  failing  where  they  do  accounts  for 
my  knowledge  of,  and  acquaintance  with, 
Mr.  Out- You-Go,  a  personage  of  a  stamp  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  found  in  the  pleasanter 
places  of  the  earth,  and  whose  ways  are 
certainly  not  ways  of  pleasantness.    In  my 
official  capacity  I  am  in  immediate  and 
active  charge  of  a  certain  poor  district  of 
the  metropolis  which  is  commonly — and 
with  good  cause — spokeii  of  as  a  warm 
quarter.     Its  streets  are  narrow  except  as 
to  gutter,  in  which  they  are  abnormally 
broad,  and  foul.     Narrowness,  however, 
like  most  other  things,  is  relative,   and 
though  compared    with   those  of  better 
localities,  these  streets  are  narrow,  they 
figure  as  stately  thoroughfares   in  com- 
parison with  the  alleys,  open  and  blind,  of 
which  the    district   is   largely  made  up. 
These  alleys  are  styled  rows,  rents,  build- 
ings, courts,  squares,  and  even  gardens. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  veritable 
slums,  and  of  alums,  slummy ;  the  sort  of 
places  to  give  a  more  realistic  idea  of  what 
Alsatia  must  have  been  like  than  even  the 
graphic  word-painting  of   the    great  Sir 
Walter.    In  streets  and  alleys  alike,  the 
houses  are  eld,  dilapidated,  vermin-infested, 
and  over-inhabited,  and  altogether  the  dis- 
trict is  in  a  champion  state  of  unsanitaii-* 
ness.      The    relieving-officer,    the    parish 
doctor,  the   parish  fever    and   small-pox 
vanS|  and  the  parish  hearse,  find  much  of 


their  employment  in  it.  There  is  a  little 
Ireland  within  its  gates,  and  its  faction- 
fights,  free  fights,,  wife-beatings,  and  mis- 
cellaneous scrimmages  famish  a  constant 
supply  of  more  or  less  interesting  surgical 
cases  to  the  neighbouring  hospital.  The 
district  is  "  well  known  to  the  police,"  but 
save  to  them,  the  officers  mentioned  above, 
and  its  inhabitants,  it  is  a  terra  incognita. 
More  than  one  of  these  inhabitants  is  a 
"  bit  of  a  character  "  in  hia,  or  in  her,  way, 
but  the  great  man  of  mark,  the  Triton 
among  minnows  in  the  way  of  characters, 
is  Mr.  Out- You-Go. 

Though  a  Post  Office  Directory  would 
famish  many  as  outlandish  and  strangely 
compounded  a  name,  any  reader  acquainted 
with  the  extent  to  which  nicknames  and 
nicknaming  prevail  in  low  quarters,  will 
probably  guess  that  Oat-You-Go  is  not  the 
veritable  surname  of  the  local  notable  here 
in  question.      He  is,  however,  very  rarely 
spoken  of,  and  in  many  instances  is  not 
even    known,    by    any    other,    and    the 
**  natives  "  will  as  emphatically  as  slangily 
inform  you  that  if  Out-You-Go  is  not  his 
name,    it    is    undoubtedly    his    nature. 
Though  well  known,  it  cannot  be  said  of 
him  he  is  highly  respected.     As  the  chief 
tenement  landlord  of  the  district,  he  is  on 
a  small  scale  a  sort  of  uncrowned  king, 
but  he  certainly  does  not  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  who  are  wont  to  say 
of  him  that  he  has  no  heart,  but  only  a 
paving-stone  where  his  heart  should  be. 
His  kingship  does  not  arise  simply  from 
his  being  an  owner  of  tenement-houses, 
but  from  that  fact  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  circumstances  that,  unlike  other 
tenement  landlords,  he  is  resident  on  his 
estate,  and  acts  as  his  own  agent      Most 
hired  agents  engaged  in  the  management 
of  tenement  property  are  content  to  let 
house  by  house,  leaving  the  tenants  in 
chief  to  manage  the  subletting  at  their 
own  risk  if  they  failj'to  find  lodgers,  to 
their  own  profit  if  they  succeed.      Not  so 
Mr.  Out- You-Go,  however,  who  as  a  land- 
lord is  nothing  if  not  thorough.      He  lets 
direct  to  each  occupant  of  a  one  or  two 
roomed  tenement,  and  fixes  their  rents, 
which  he  collects  from  them  individually. 
Above  all,  he  personally  carries  out  evic- 
tions from  his  property.     This  is  the  most 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  management, 
and  it  is  in  connection  with  it  that  he  hai 
earned  his  sobriquet  **  Out- You-Go  '*  is  his 
war-cry  in  the  battle  of  eviction,  which  is 
more  or  less  constantly  being  waged  between 
tenement  landlords  and  tenants.     That  is 
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the  slogan  with  whioh  he  sets  on  when 
about  to  seize  the  "sticks"  and  resume 
possession — forcibly  if  need  be — of  the 
rooms  of  any  defaulting  tenant  who  has 
not  cleared  out  in  accordance  with  the 
notice  to  quit,  which  is  promptly  served 
on  the  first  faUure  to  pay  the  weekly  rent. 
In  this  matter  he  is  a  law  unto  himself, 
and  he  carries  out  his  rule  in  a  highly 
draconic  spirit  His  "  simple  plan,"  though 
effective,  is  said,  and  probably  with  truth, 
to  be  illegal,  but  he  has  little  to  appre- 
hend on  that  score.  His  tenantiy  are  too 
poor,  and  occasionally  too  "shady,"  to  care 
to  invoke  the  law's  delay,  and  a  Httle  delay 
is  all  they  could  hope  to  gain.  Being  a 
stalwart  and  determined  fellow,  and  havmg 
had  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  "  rough 
and  tumble"  work,  Mr.  Out-Tou*Go  luui 
even  less  to  fear  from  physical  resistance 
than  legal  impediments.  So,  like  the 
ancient  mariner,  he  hath  his  will — ^in  these 
latter  days  at  any  rate.  But  it  was  not 
ever  thus.  In  the  early  days  of  his 
landlordism  he  literally  fought  and  bled 
for  the  establishment  of  his  methods.  He 
fought  simply  for  his  own  hand,  but  in 
winning  the  fight  he  perforce  became  a 
social  reformer.  The  reformer,  like  the 
prophet,  however,  does  not  always  obtain 
honour  in  his  own  country,  and  so  it  has 
been  with  the  redoubtable  Out-You-Qo. 

Tenement-houses  in  poor  quarters  are  by 
no  means  invariably  the  highly  remunera- 
tive property  they  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be.  Fully  let  to  regularly  paying  tenants, 
they  may  be  relatively  a  more  profitable 
investment  than  West  End  mansions,  but 
their  tenants  are  not  always  paying  ones. 
Among  this  class  of  tenantry  is  a  section 
usually  spoken  of  as  "  Slopers,"  who  without 
going  through  any  formality  or  farce  of 
issuing  mamfestoes,  act  upon  no -rent 
principles  with  a  thoroughness  that  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  a  Land  Leaguer — ^pro- 
vided he  was  not  their  landlord.  The 
sloper  will  neither  pay  nor  go.  His 
furniture  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
frying-pan,  a  bundle  of  shavings  and  rags 
by  way  of  bed  and  beddbg,  and  a  few 
battered  beer-cans.  >  Such  soods  are  of 
course  not  worth  seizing,  and  a  tenant  of 
this  stamp  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  any 
milder  means  than  the  unroofing  of  the 
house  or  the  removal  of  its  windows.  Even 
such  costly  proceedings  as  these  will  not 
always  have  the  desired  effect  Moreover, 
your  sloper  is  generally  a  brutal  rufB^n 
who  with  horrid  imprecations  threatens — 
and  may  fulfil  his  threats — to  assault  any 


person  who  may  attempt  to  resort  to  these 
extreme  means  of  eviction.  A  gang  of 
these  hard  bargains  had  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  half-dozen  houses  with 
which  Mr.  Out-You-Oo  commenced  his 
career  as  a  landlord.  The  proceedings  of 
the  elopers  had  so  depreciated  the  value  of 
these  particular  houses  that  they  were  sold 
at  so  low  a  price,  and  under  such  favour- 
able conditions  of  deferred  payments,  that 
Mr.  Out-You-Gk),  though  only  a  jobbing 
bricklayer  at  the  time,  was  enabled  to 
purchase  them.  His  work  as  a  jobbing- 
hand  had  consisted  chiefly  in  undertaking 
such  repaira  as  are  bestowed  upon  tene- 
ment-houses, so  that  he  knew  the  neigh- 
bourhood, not  merely  by  reputation,  but 
by  experience  also.  He  was  fully  aware 
of  the  reason  that  led  to  the  houses  being 
knocked  down — by  the  auctioneer — ^so 
cheaply,  and  deliberately  accepted  the 
situation.  He  openly  announced  his  in- 
tention of  clearing  out  the  elopers  when  he 
should  come  into  possession,  while  the 
elopers  as  openly  and  with  their  most 
blood-curdline  oaths  proclaimed  dieir  reso- 
lution not  to  be  cleared  out,  and  to  **  make 
it  hot "  for  anyone  who  should  attempt 
to  eject  them.  The  position  was  quite  an 
interesting  one  for  the  locality  generally, 
and  both  landlords  and  tenantry  watched 
with  eager  curiosity  for  the  commencement 
of  hostilities.  They  were  not  kept  long  in 
suspense.  Within  a  week  of  his  entering 
upon  the  ownership  of  his  property,  Mr. 
Out-You-Gk>  that  was  to  be — ^for  at  that 
time  he  had  not  gained  the  tide — ^marched 
into  the  apartment  of  a  notorious  comer- 
man  and  bully,  who  was  the  head  and 
front  of  this  particular  gang  of  offending 
elopers,  and  demanded  to  have  either  his 
room  or  his  rent.  To  this  demand  the 
tenant  replied  by  advising  him  to  get  oat 
if  he  did  not  want  to  be  "  corpsed.  As 
he  showed  no  signs  of  acting  upon  this 
advice,  he  was  next  recommended  to  say 
his  prayers,  if  he  knew  any,  as  he  had  not 
got  five  minutes  to  live,  and  then  the  bully 
went  for  him  on  *'  corpsing"  purpose  bent 
But  he  had  ''  woke  the  wrong  passenger." 
Out-You-Oo,  who  worked  luurd  and  Oved 
temperately,  was  muscular  as  well  as  big, 
and — ^though  the  other  did  not  know  it — 
a  fair  bruiser.  He  met  the  oomer-man's 
udy  rush  with  a  swinging  shoulder  hit 
which  sent  him  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  a  flieht  of  stairs,  with  his  face  a  good 
deal  "bashed  in."  Whether  or  not  this 
bully  was  a  coward,  he  certainly  acted 
upon  the  principle  that  discretion  is  the 
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better  part  of  valour.  Finding  he  had 
caught  a  Tartar,  he  affected  to  have  been 
"knocked silly/'  until  hisfoeman  had  gone 
awaj.  Taught  by  this  incident  that  their 
new  landlord  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
any  mere  "  gassing  "  in  the  way  of  threats 
or  even  by  attempts  at  personal  violence, 
the  slopers  changed  their  taptics.  They 
barricaded  themselves  in  the  houses  and 
carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country 
by  proceeding  to  wreck  his  property.  The 
sloper  is  at  best  a  destructive  as  well  as  a 
non-paying  tenant  He  generally  belongs 
to  the  class  of  rough  wno  after  priming 
himself  with  unlimited  pots  of  *'  Saturday 
night  particular/'  indulges  in  wife-beating 
and — furniture  in  his  case  being  scarce — 
door  and  window  smashing. 

The  right  of  the  British  husband  to  do 
what  he  liked  with  his  own,  Mr.  Out- You- 
Go  was  in  a  general  way  prepared  to 
respect.  With  regard  to  wife-beating,  he 
avowedly  acted  upon  a  strict  policy  of 
non-intervention,  but  if  the  beater  did  not 
in  his  turn  respect  the  sacred  rights  of 
(house)  property,  then  was  the  bold  Out- 
Tou-Gk)  down  upon  him  like  a  thousand  of 
bricks. 

In  his  first  battle  with  the  slopers  he 
had  ample  cause  to  be  down  upon  them  on 
this  head.  They  carried  house-smashing 
to  its  utmost  limits,  and  that  not  merely 
incidentally  to  the  excitement  of  wife- 
beating,  but  deliberately  and  as  an  act  of 
war.  Doors  and  stair-banisters  were  pulled 
down  and  ostentatiously  chopped  up  for 
firewood,  and  in  some  instances  mantel- 
pieces and  fire-grates  were  dismounted  and 
thrown  out  of  window.  The  perpetrators 
of  this  destruction  were  men  of  straw  so 
far  as  any  hope  of  exacting  compensation 
from  them  went  On  this  ground,  others 
had  let  such  tenants  alone,  but  Out-You-Go 
was  resolved  that  in  this  case  they  should 
pay  in  person.  One  of  them,  whom  he 
managed  to  seize  red-handed,  he  *' charged," 
and  others,  though  they  strictly  secluded 
themselves,  he  ferreted  out  and  had  taken 
on  warrants.  In  this  work  he  displayed 
an  energy  and  courage  that  not  only 
disgusted  the  slopers,  but  likewise 
astonished  the  police  authorities.  He 
prosecuted  to  the  bitter  end,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  ''lumbering"  some  haU- 
dozen  of  the  more  joyous  and  original 
spirits  among  the  house-wreckers,  one  of 
whom  was  sentenced  to  three  months' 
I' hard/'  and  the  others  to  periods  vary- 
ing from  seven  days  to  a  month.  This 
gave  pause    to   the   remaining    roughs. 


If  the  pastime  of  house-smashing  could  be 
indulged  in  without  risk,  they  argued, 
well  and  good,  they  were  free,  able,  and 
willing  to  be  "on  the  job,"  but  to  be 
lumbered  for  it,  to  have  to  do  time  for  it, 
was  "  up  another  street."  For  a  free-born 
Briton  to  be  liable  to  get  six  months  for 
merely  ill-treating  his  wife  was  sufiiciently 
hard  lines,  but  that  it  should  also  be 
possible  to  ''put  him  away"  for  house- 
wrecking  was  altogether  too  bad.  Under 
such  conditions  —  and  *  against  a  man 
capable  of  making  these  conditions  opera- 
tive—this particular  body  of  slopers  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  game  was  not 
worth  the  candla 

On  the  day  after  their  fellows  had 
been  sentenced  they  gave  in,  and,  call- 
ing a  parley  with  their  formidable  land- 
loni,  speedily  agreed  to  his  terms  of 
marching  out  on  condition  of  being^  aUowed 
to  take  their  hagpsge — ^such  as  it  was — 
with  them. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  band  of 
squatters,  Mr.  Out-You-Qo  put  the  houses 
in  repair,  and  let  them  again  to  tenants  of 
his  own  choosing.  Even  then  he  got 
some  relatively  undesirable  customers  to 
deal  with,  but  upon  them  he  immediately 
swooped  down  with  his  war-cry,  and  from 
that  time  forward  he  continued  to  act 
strictly  on  the  out-you-go  principle.  With 
him  the  just  suffered  for,  or  at  least  with, 
the  unjust  A  tenant  was  to  him  a  tenant 
and  nothing  more.  The  one  who  pleaded 
with  him  for  time  might  be  a  man  who  had 
spent  the  rent  in  drmk,  or  a  wife  with  a 
sick  husband  on  her  hands,  or  a  widow 
temporarily  out  of  employment  But  for 
all  alike  he  had  the  same  answer — "the 
room  or  the  rent — pay,  or  out  you  go." 
And  with  him  the  word  and  the  deed  were 
as  one ;  if  they  did  not  pay  out  they  were 
put,  and  in  very  summary  fashion. 

Apart  from  tus  harshness  in  this  matter, 
Mr.  Out-You-Go  came  to  be  accounted  a 
passably  good  landlord.  His  rents  were 
not  above  the  average  rate ;  he  kept  the 
houses  in  reasonable  repair — for  tenement- 
houses;  and  was  accommodating  in  the 
matter  of  making  up  or  splitting  up  a 
tenement  to  suit  occupiera  He  did  all 
repairs  with  his  owii  hands,  and  in  eveiy 
other  respect  worked  with  characteristio 
vigour  in  his  office  of  landlord,  and  from 
his  own  point  of  view  he  had  his 
reward.  Within  a  year  he  had  made  his 
first  batch  of  houses  a  paying  concern, 
even  allowing  for  his  war  expenditure 
at  the  outset      On  the  strength  of  his 
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achievement,  the  management   of   other 
tenement-house  properties  in  the  vicinitj 
was  offered  to  him,  but  he  would  accept  no 
agencies.      His  desire  was  to  extend  his 
own  possessions,  not  to  improve  the  value 
of  those  of  others — even  for  a  considera- 
tion.    As  such  properties  came  into  the 
market  he  "  snapped  them  up,"  sometimes 
by  single    houses,  sometimes    by  whole 
alleys  or  rows.    At  first  he  had  to  finance 
his  operations  in  this  kind,  but  ere  long  he 
was  in  a  position  to  buy  right  away  and 
right  out     Under  his  Shylockian  system 
of  management  the  wretched  dwellings  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor — dwellings  that, 
under  a  really  effective  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Act,  would  have  been  swept  away  as 
unfit  for   human    habitation — became    a 
mine  of  wealth  to  him.     In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  he  was,  eo  far  as  means  went, 
in  a  position  to  have  moved  to  fhe  fashion- 
able quarter  of  the  iiburb  in  the  low 
quarter  of  which  his  property  was  situated. 
Nor  was  he  altogether  without  inclination 
to  display  his  wealth.     But,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  he  argues  that  it  pays  him  best 
to  stay  where  he  can  keep  his  eye  and  his 
hand  upon  his  tenants ;  where,  if  need  be, 
he  can  come  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
if  he  detects  or  suspects  an  intention  upon 
the  part  of  any  of  them  to  bolt.    This  is 
the  key-note  to  his  residential  position,  as 
he  understands  it,  and,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  he  certainly  makes 
the  best  of  the  position.     His  dwelling 
stands  out  as  an  oasis  of  sweetness  and 
light  in  a  desert  of  dirt  and  misery.     It  is 
a  fair-si^ed  corner-house,  which,  before  he 
came  to  inhabit  it,  had  accommodated  at 
least  half-a-dozen  tenement  families.      It 
has  been  "done  up"  to  an  extent,  and 
with  a  frequency,  that  almost  amount  to 
rebuilding.     Its  outer  brickwork  has  been 
faced  and  pointed,  and  its  door  and  window 
frames  are  brightly  painted  and  glossily 
varnished,  and  within  it  is  expensively  and, 
if  not  tastefully,  at  any  rate  gorgeously 
furnished.      The  young   Out-You-Gos — ^a 
son  of  twenty,  and  two  daughters,  aged 
respectively  seventeen  and  eighteen — are, 
despite  their  surroundings,  of  decidedly 
genteel  proclivities.     They  have  personal 
acquaintances  in  the  genteel  world,  even 
visiting  acquaintances  who,  to  the  end  of 
cultivating  social  relations  with  them,  brace 
themselves  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  low 
quarter.     To  those  not  acclimatised,  there 
really  are  sanitary  dangers  involved  in  such 
an  incursion ;  but  the  danger  most  appre- 
hended— that,  namely,  of  rough  treatment 


from  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter — ^u,  to 
a  great  extent,  imaginary.  True,  the 
natives  will  stare  at  you  with  an  unem- 
barrassed but  embarrassing  frankness ;  they 
will  chaff  you  in  language  so  slangy  as  only 
to  be  understanded  of  those  to  the  manner 
born,  or  so  coarse  as  to  grate  on  ears  polite  ; 
or  they  may  jeer  at  yon,  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  hoot  you.  Their  aggressiveness, 
generally  speaking,  has  this  extent,  no 
more.  Of  course,  if  the  genteel  inenr- 
sionist  is  so  unwise  as  to  make  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  watch-guard,  or  other 
easily  get-at-able  jewellery,  some  weak 
brother — or  even  sister — of  the  quarter 
may  be  tempted  to  "  do  a  snatch;"  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  "foreigner"  who  exercises  a 
reasonable  degree  of  tact  and  temper  need 
fear  no  personal  violence  at  the  hands  of 
the  natives. 

Altogether  a  social  explorer,  venturing 
into  low  latitudes  and  coming  upon  the 
home  of  the  Oat-You-Gos,  would  probably 
be  reminded  of  the  fly  in  the  amber,  and 
wonder  how  it  got  thera  Having  regard 
to  the  shady  character  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, another  matter  for  wonder 
with  a  stranger  would  doubtless  be  that 
the  house  did  not  get  "burgled."  As 
the  no -visible -means- of -support  classes 
abound  in  the  locality,  it  would  be  doing 
it  no  injustice  to  suppose  that  it  is  very 
much  on  the  cards  that  it  numbers  members 
of  the  enterprising  burglar  profession 
among  its  inhabitants,  or,  in  any  case, 
some  who  would  be  willing  enough  to 
"put  ap  a  job"  for  gentlemen  of  the 
burgling  craf&  hailing  from  other  quarters. 
That  Mr.  Oat-You-Go's  dwelling  has  been 
taken  stock  of,  with  a  view  to  burglarious 
operations,  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed, 
and  therein,  doubtless,  lies  its  safety. 

The  burglar  of  the  period  does  not  work 
at  random.  As  a  rule  he  is  informed  of 
the  circumstances  likely  to  arise  in  con- 
nection with  a  job,  before  undertaking  it, 
and  the  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Out-YouGo's  house  are  not  .such  as  to 
inspire  confidence  of  success  or  hopes 
of  a  booty  worth  running  special  risk 
for.  His  habits  and  customs  in  relation 
to  burgling  possibilities  are  matter  of 
common  knowledge  in  the  district  It  is 
known  that  his  doors  and  windows  are 
well  secured,  that  he  banks  close  up,  and 
every  night  deposits  hb  cash-box  and 
portable  valuables  in  a  safe.  A  for- 
midably fierce  bull-dog  is  at  nightfall 
turned  loose  in  the  yard,  and  a  cur  of 
an    unascertainable   mixture    of    breeds, 
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bat  a  prize  yelper  when  roused,  does 
sentinel  daty  within  doors.  Farther,  it  is 
known  that  Mr.  Oat-Tou-Gk)  keeps  a  loaded 
roTolver  handy,  and  by  those  who  •  are 
acqasinted  with  him  it  is  not  for  an  instant 
doubted  that  in  the  event  of  a  burglary  he 
would  use  it  unhesitatingly,  and  that  with 
no  mere  purpose  to  frighten,  but  with  full 
intent  and  hope  to  bring  down  his  man  or 
men,  not  cariug  whether  he  brought  them 
down  dead  or  only  wounded.  These  are 
conditionary  circumstances  calculated  to 
appeal  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of 
burglars,  and  to  them  Mr.  Oat-You  Go 
owes  it  that  his  home  is  as  safe  as  any 
other  in  the  district 

Once,  in  the  early  days  of  his  land- 
lordism, an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  him 
as  he  was  returning  home  from  a  Monday 
rentrCoUection.  On  that  occasion  a  couple 
of  determined  roughs  tried  to  drag  from 
him  the  hand-bag  in  which  he  carried  his 
money,  but  they  only  so  far  succeeded  that 
the  bag  was  jerked  open,  part  of  its 
contents  thrown  about,  and  a  pound  or 
two  in  silver  "  grabbed" — the  mob  that  had 
gathered  round,  however,  getting  more  of 
the  money  than  the  desperadoes  who  had 
made  the  attack.  The  latter  personages 
made  good  their  escape  for  the  time  being, 
but  three  months  later  returned  to  the  dis- 
trict, hoping  the  affair  had  blown  over.  In 
this  they  reckoned  very  much  without  their 
host  Oat-You-Go  gained  early  intelligence 
of  their  return,  and  immediately  put  the 
police  upon  their  track,  whereupon  they 
fled  again,  and  that  time  fiualiy,  a  lesson 
that  was  not  lost  upon  the  local  brother- 
hood of  roughs.  From  that  time  Mr.  Oat- 
You-Gro  has  well  safeguarded  himself  against 
the  probability  of  any  second  attack  of  the 
kind.  It  was  then  that  he  set  up  his  bull- 
dog. 

The  money-bag  he  now  carries  is  of  a 
special  make,  and  is  snap-locked.  It  is 
slung  round  his  shoulders  by  a  stout  strap, 
and  fastened  to  his  side  by  a  steel  chain, 
and  with  the  bag  thus  secured,  a  signifi- 
cantly stout  walking-stick  in  his  hand,  and 
the  dog  following  at  heel,  he  has  little  to 
apprehend.  In  these  latter  days  he  goes 
on  his  round  feared,  but  fearing  none. 
Knowing  the  habits  and  means  of  his 
tenantry,  he  does  not  begin  business 
till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning, 
by  which  hour  those  of  them  who  are  under 
the  necessity — as  a  good  many  of  them 
are— of  "  making  the  money  "  at  the  pawn- 
broker's, will  have  had  time  to  transact 
their  affairs  in  that  kind. 


However  the  rent  may  be  raised  it  is 
usually  ready  for  him  when  he  calls,  in 
many  instances  being  left  with  children  to 
hand  over,  both  parents  being  out  at  work 
or  looking  for  it  Occasionally,  Out- You-Go 
may  be  heard  laying  down  the  law  to  a 
tenant  who  is  not  prepared  with  the  rent, 
for  his  laying  down  is  done  loudly  and 
emphatically,  so  that  all  may  hear  and  be 
warned.  Saturday  afternoon  is  his  time 
for  making  evictions,  but  he  has  become 
such  an  expert  at  the  work,  it  is  so  well- 
known  that  resistance  will  not  avail,  and 
the  "  sticks,"  to  be  confiscated  are  usually 
of  such  small  value,  that  his  "  chuckings 
out"  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  quite 
commonplace  incidents,  and  hardly  attract 
as  much  attention  as  a  wife-beating,  or  a 
fight  between  two  drunken  men  or  women, 
would  do. 

It  may  be  asked  why  do  tenants, 
knowing  what  he  is,  live  under  such  a 
landlord  1  Well,  practically,  it  is  a  case 
of  Hobson's  choice.  This,  like  most  other 
tenement  districts,  is  habitually  over- 
crowded. The  demand  for  rooms  exceeds 
the  supply,  and  Out-You-Go  is  the  largest 
holder.  The  position  is,  on  many  points, 
a  case  of  the  fitness  of  things.  The  rents, 
though  relatively  high,  are  positively  low. 
The  locality  lies  handy  to  the  labour- 
markets  in  which  '^ casualty"  labourers 
have  their  best  chances  of  finding  employ- 
ment, and  tenants  are  allowed  to  carry  on 
indoor  trades  that  they  would  not  be 
permitted  to  follow  in  a  better  class  of 
dwellings.  Again,  the  shady  social  atmo^ 
sphere  of  the  quarter  suits  the  complaint 
of  the  no-visible-means-of-Bupport  section 
of  its  inhabitants.  Moreover,  as  already 
mentioned,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
man  of  one  idea — ^rent — ^Mr.  Out-You-Go 
is  not  a  bad  landlord.  Nay,  there  are 
those  who  consider  him  on  some  points  a 
good  one.  He  is  not  **  too  blessed  par- 
ticular "  as  to  character,  indeed  character 
is  a  thing  of  which  his  philosophy  of  land- 
lordism takes  no  account  Ho  selects  his 
tenants  entirely  on  his  own  judgment, 
and  directs  that  judgment  solely  to 
the  question,  Are  they  likely  to  be  good 
payera )  How  the  means  to  pay  may  be 
obtained  he  regards  as  no  business  of  hiSb 
References  he  avowedly  despises,  but  he 
loses^ittle  by  his  contempt  for  them,  seeing 
that  the  customary  reference  among  tene- 
ment-occupiers is  a  dilapidated,  dog's-eared 
rent-book,  which  is  probably  doctored, 
and  possibly  wholly  fabricated.  The 
difficulty  with    any  owner  of  tenement- 
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property  in  the  low  quarters  of  the 
metropolis  is  not  to  obtain  tenants,  but  to 
get  in  rents.  That  difficulty,  as  we  have 
seen,  Mr.  Oat-You-Go  has  overcome,  and, 
to  his  mind,  the  means  by  which  he  has 
conquered  are  more  than  justified  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  have  been  successful. 
Of  course  Mr.  Out>You-(xo  poses  as  a 
se]f-made  man.  Most  who  know  him 
regard  him  as  being  an  ugly  job  at  that, 
and  hope  that  the  mould  was  broken  after 
he  was  cast.  But  like  a  good  many  other 
self-made  men,  Mr.  Out-You-Gk>  adores  his 
maker.  Hard  he  is  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone, and  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
but  he  has  thriven  and  thrives,  and  **  lives  a 
prosperous  gentleman,"  in  his  own  esti- 
mation at  least.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
redeeming  points  in  his  character,  but  on 
the  whole  he  is,  like  Lady  Clara  Yere  de 
Yere  —  though,  of  course,  on  different 
grounds — not  one  to  be  desired.  Taken 
for  all  in  all,  however,  he  is  decidedly  a 
character,  and  considered  in  conjunction 
with  his  surroundings,  and  as  i^ording 
incidental  illustration  of  some  phases  of 
the  life  of  low  quarters,  he  becomes  a  fairly 
interesting  study  in  sociology. 


MARRIAGE  IN  AMERICA. 


I 


A  Fhenchbian,  asserting  that  in  no 
civilised  country  was  marriage  treated  so 
lightly  as  in  the  United  States,  justified 
the  assertion  thus  :  "  In  order  to  make 
marriage  valid  the  law  does  not  require 
the  consent  of  parents,  or  publication,  or 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  even  the 
signatures  of  the  man  and  woman  them- 
selves. A  man  hunts  up  an  official,  says 
that  his  name  is  so  ana  so,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  marry  such  or  such  a  woman. 
He  receives  a  license — ^that  is,  a  paper  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  future  spouses, 
who  are,  in  all  probability,  perfectly  un- 
known to  the  official.  Then  the  man  and 
woman  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
a  minister  of  any  sect,  in  any  comer  of  the 
United  States,  and  declare  that  the  names 
in  the  license  are  their  names ;  the  justice 
or  minister  gets  up,  pronounces  them 
married,  signs  the  license,  and  pockets  his 
fee.    That  is  the  whole  process." 

Even  that  much  is  imnecessaiy  in  the 
Empire  State,  where,  according  to  a  late 
decision,  persons  may  marry  themselves 
by  words  none  but  themselves  hear;  or 
without  any  verbal  ceremony  whatever,  by 
publicly  living  together  as  man  and  wife. 


Aspirants  to  matrimony  who  do  not  care 
to  lorge  their  own  bonds  may  enlist  the 
services  of  any  minister  of  religion,  any 
mayor,  recorder,  or  alderman ;  any  county 
judge  or  justice  of  the  peace',  according  as 
their  fancy  inclines.  Yery  accommodating, 
too,  are  the  authorities  of  New  York  City. 
Couples  electing  to  be  married  at  the  City 
Hall  have  a  choice  of  ritual.  If  an  alder- 
man officiates,  he  asks  the  bride :  "  Do  yoa 
take  this  man  as  your  wedded  husband,  to 
live  together  in  the  state  of  matoimony  1 
Will  you  love,  comfort,  honour,  and  obey 
him,  as  a  faithful  wife  is  bound  to  do,  in 
health  and  sickness,  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  you 
alone  with  him,  so  long  as  you  both  shall 
live  1 "  If  the  mayor  ties  the  knot  he 
omits  the  word  *^  obey"  and  calls  upon  the 
bride  to  '*  keep "  her  husband  instead. 
This  alteration  was  made  some  few  years 
ago  by  Mayor  Havemeyer,  and  when  his 
successor  was  asked  to  return  to  the  old 
formula,  he  replied :  "  What's  the  use  of 
putting  it  back  f  You  know  that  a  woman 
wouldn't  ndnd  it  after  she  was  married. 
Ask  a  wife  to  obey,  indeed  1  I  don't  want 
to  get  such  trouble  as  that  on  my  head." 

Loving  at  sight  is  possible  anywhere,  in 
the  States  marrying  at  sight  is  as  feasible 
an  operation.  A  comely  maiden,  fresh 
from  old  England,  bound  for  her  brother's 
home  in  the  West,  broke  her  journey  at 
Pittsburg,  to  call  upon  a  cousin  residing  at 
Mount  Washington.  While  making  her 
way  thither,  she  stumbled  against  a  stalwart 
puddler  coming  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. He  apologised  for  the  accidental 
collision,  a  conversation  ensued,  ending  in 
his  accompanying  her  to  her  cousin's 
house,  leaving  her  there  to  go  in  quest  of 
a  minister,  and  finding  one,  the  acquaint- 
ances of  an  hour  were  bound  together  for 
life.  Mr.Martin,  onhiswayto  Jonesvilleto 
marry  Miss  Foster,  chancing  to  meet  an 
old  sweetheart,  forgot  his  new  one^  and 
straightway  went  and  married  his  first 
love,  leaving  Miss  Foster  to  explain 
matters  to  the  bridal  guests  with  the  best 
grace  she  could.  Thomas  Patterson,  a  mere 
boy,  arraigned  at  Frontin,  New  Jersey,  for 
revising  to  support  his  forty-year-old  wife 
and  her  four  children,  on  being  asked  how 
he  came  to  give  her  the  right  of  expecting 
him  to  do  so, 'replied:  "Why,  squire,  I 
was  so  blind  drunk  that  I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  doing.  I  was  arrested  the  same 
night  for  being  drunk,  and  have  never 
Ured  with  the  woman  at  all  1 "  The  judge 
enquired  what  answer  he  made  to  t£e 
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interrogation,  "  Will  you  take  this  woman 
to  be  thy  lawful  wedded  wife  1 "  Said  the 
lad :  "  Another  round  of  drinks,  landlord ! " 

When  matrimony  can  be  perpetrated  in 
such  haphazard  fashion  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  a  witness  deposing  that  she  could 
not  tell  her  husband's  birthplace  or  nation- 
ality, was  utterly  ignorant  of  his  character 
or  career^  and  did  not  know  if  he  had 
a  relation  in  the  world;  as  she  pithily 
put  it,  she  had  "  simply  married  him,  and 
that  was  alL"  Possibly  she  had  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  her  choice,  which  is 
more  than  could  be  said  of  the  young 
woman  who  stayed  the  removal  of  a 
prisoner  from  the  dock  by  exclaiming  : 
''Wait  a  minute,  judge,  we  want  your 
honour  to  marry  us  !  '^  The  man  nodded 
assent,  the  judge  did  the  needful,  the 
girl  received  her  husband's  first  kiss,  and 
bade  him  farewell  for  twelve  months — 
the  term  of  his  sentence.  Had  she  spoken 
sooner  she  might  not  have  had  to  wait 
so  long  for  the  honeymoon.  When  one 
McKinney  was  charged  with  killing  the 
father  of  a  girl  he  had  betrayed,  he  pleaded 
he  had  shot  the  old  man  in  self-defence, 
and  proclaimed  his  readiness  to  marry  the 
cause  of  the  mischance.  On  that  under- 
standing, the  jury  acquitted  him,  and  the 
judge  then  and  there  made  the  murderer 
and  the  murdered  man's  daughter  a 
wedded,  if  not  a  happy  couple. 

An  engaged  pair  were  sauntering 
through  the  Capitol  at  Columbus  whe.n  the 
gentleman  suddenly  suggested  that  they 
might  as  well  bring  their  courtship  to  its 
proper  ending  on  the  spot.  The  lady  was 
nothing  loth,  a  clergyman  was  quickly 
found,  and  fortified  by  the  presence  of 
the  governor,  attorney-general,  treasurer, 
aaditor,  adjutant  -  general,  and  sundry 
other  state  oflSicials,  "while  the  dim 
religious  light  was  stealing  through  the 
apex  of  the  dome,  the  groom  and  bride 
stood  upon  the  central  star  in  the  mosaic 
pavementi  and  were  united  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony." 

Not  a  few  of  our  American  cousins 
appear  to  dislike  humdrum  weddings  as 
heartily  as  Miss  Lydia  Languish  herself, 
and  show  it  by  indulging  in  eccentricities 
never  dreamed  of  in  that  romantic  damsel's 
philosophy.  Noting  the  increase  in  remote 
rural  districts  of.  mairiages  on-  horseback, 
a  journalist  says  the  advantages  of  the  new 
mode  are  obvious.  While  we  clergyman 
is  closing  his  eyes  to  pronounce  the  nuptial 
benediction,  tixe  happy  couple  can  stick 
flpors  in  their  chargers  and  vanish  with- 


out paying  the  fee,  unless,  being  posted  in 
the  ways  of  the  country,  the  minister 
conducts  the  service  with  his  trusty  shot- 
gun at  his  side.  Gallopers  into  matrimony, 
however,  have  been  surpassed  in  originality. 
Among  the  announcements  one  morning  in 
the  Omaha  Republican  was  to  be  read : 
"  Cox — Harrington. — Married  on  the  east 
half  of  the  north-west  quarter  of  section 
twenty-two ;  township  twenty-one ;  north 
of  range  eleven  east,  in  an  open  sleigh,  and 
under  an  open  and  unclouded  canopy,  by 
Rev.  J.  F.  Mason,  James  B.,  only  son  of 
John  Cox,  of  Colorado,  and  Ellen  C, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mayor  0.  Harrington, 
of  Burt  County,  Nebraska."  Central  Park 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  scene  of  a  balloon 
marriage,  an  aerial  performance  imitated 
by  a  Pittsburg  pair,  who,  after  getting 
rid  of  the  alderman  who  made  them  one, 
went  on  a  short  bridal  excursion  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  earth's  level.  A 
silly  freak,  no  doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
other  fond  pair,  who  ventured  nine  miles 
underground  that  they  might  be  married 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

Some  time  in  1881  two  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen,  all  hailing  from  Boston, 
arrived  at  the  Manitou  House,  Colorado, 
and  engaged  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  £.  Smith 
to  go  with  them  next  day  to  the  summit 
of  Pike's  Peak,  and  there  unite  Mr. 
Button  and  Miss  Nellie  Throcmorton 
in  wedlock.  At  six  in  the  morning  the 
party,  mounted  on  bronchos,  started  from 
tl)e  hotel,  but  had  not  got  far  on  their 
way  before  the  animal  the  minister  bestrode 
rid  himself  of  his  burden  by  pitching  his 
rider  over  a  bridge  into  the  river  beneath. 
He  was  quickly  brought  to  land,  but  was 
not  to  be  induced  to  risk  his  neck  again. 
It  wa^  then  arranged  that  he  should  make 
for  the  telegraph-office  at  Colorado  Springs, 
and  do  his  spiriting  by  wire.  By  noon 
the  wedding-party  had  reached  their  des- 
tination, and  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
signal  station  there  at  once  telegraphed 
tl]»ir  arrival  to  the  reverend  gentieman, 
waiting  ten  thousand  feet  below.  The 
young  people  joined  hands  and  stood  before 
the  sergeant^  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
bride  standing  on  either  side,  and  the 
sergeantattheinstrument  read  the  questions 
of  the  clergyman  as  they  came  thrilling 
through  the  wires,  and  sent  back  the 
answers  of  bride  and  bridegroom,  until  up 
from  the  valley  to  that  small  stone  keep, 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean, 
came  that  message  making  two  hearts  one  : 
"Then  I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife." 
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In  another  case  of  marriage  by  telegraph, 
the  lady  stood  by  the  minister's  side  at 
Portland,  while  the  necessary  qnestions 
and  responses  were  transmitted  to  and 
from  the  gentleman  at  Albany,  the 
ceremony  lasting  exactly  thirty  minntes. 

The  laws  of  Virginia  forbid  a  minor 
marrying  without  the  consent  of  his  or  her 
parents.  A  young  fellow  of  twenty  wanted 
to  wed  a  damsel  of  sixteen,  but  her  step- 
father declared  she  was  ''ower  young  to 
marry  yet/'  and,  to  keep  hi^r  out  of  harm's 
way,  resolved  to  take  her  out  West  By  a 
curious  coincidence  the  lover  happened  to 
be  at  the  station  at  Harper's  Ferry,  with  a 
marriage  license  and  a  minister,  when  the 
train  carrying  his  lady-love  came  in.  The 
old  gentleman  went  into  the  telegraph- 
office  with  his  step-daughter.  While  he 
was  writing  a  message,  a  negro  boy  tapped 
at  the  window,  the  girl  stepped  outside 
into  her  lover's  arms.  They  hurried  oflF  to 
an  hotel,  and  leaving  her  there,  the  young 
rascal  went  to  see  what  the  cruel  parent 
was  about.  He  found  him  standing  on 
the  bridge  over  the  Potomac,  looking  vainly 
for  the  errant  maid.  A  little  while  later  a 
boat  containing  a  young  man,  a  young 
girl,  and  a  minister  might  have  been  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  riverl  It  was  seen  by 
the  old  gentleman,  who  wondered  what 
was  going  on  below,  until  a  bystander 
informed  him  a  couple  were  getting  married; 
when  he  owned  himself  beaten,  and  the 
whole  party  took  the  next  train  for  homa 

More  exciting  was  the  runaway  match 
of  Miss  OUie  Brown  and  Mr.  Joseph  Car- 
penter, of  Scott«ville,  Kentucky.  Calling 
one  morning  at  his  sweetheart's  house, 
Carpenter  asked  her  mother  to  consent  to 
an  early  wedding.  Mrs.  Brown  was  not 
to  be  persuaded.  Turning  to  Miss  Ollie, 
he  enquired  whether  she  would  mind  her 
mother  or  go  with  him.  "Til  go  with 
you,"  was  the  response  of  the  fourteen-year- 
old  chit  Without  more  ado,  he  took  her 
in  his  arms,  carried  her  out  of  the  house, 
put  her  into  a  buggy,  was  by  her  side 
in  a  moment,  and  off  with  all  speed  for 
Tennessee.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  from 
her  surprise,  the  mother  hurried  for  aid, 
and  Mr.  Manian,  judge  of  the  police-court, 
mounted  a  good  horse  and  went  in  pursuit, 
and  caught  the  runaways  just  across  the 
State  line;  but  not  before  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  commenced.  His  interven- 
tion sufficed  to  stay  proceedings.  "  We'll 
go  farther,"  said  the  would-be  bridegroom; 
"set  into  the  buggy  again,  my  dear."  The 
lady  obeyed.     "  Now,  my  dear  judge,"  said 


he,  ''you  may  prepare  for  another  race, 
we're  off  for  Gallatin."  The  distance  was 
eighteen  miles,  and  the  lover-laden  huggy 
got  the  best  of  the  start,  but  for  four  mflea 
it  was  a  neck-and-neck  race.  Then  Manian's 
horse  cast  a  shoe,  and  fell  exhausted,  while 
the  buggy  went  rejoicing  on  its  way.  The 
judge  picked  himself  up,  walked  three 
miles,  procured  another  horse,  and  galloped 
on,  aiiiving  in  Gallatin  jast  in  time  to 
hear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  congratulated 
by  the  guests  at  the  principal  hotel  there, 
and  to  have  nothing  left  him  to  do  but 
give  the  newly -wedded  pair  his  good 
vrishes. 

John  Schober,  a  young  fellow  plying  the 
awl  in  New  York,  courted  Mary  Ann' 
Lipscomb  all  unknown  to  her  sire,  who 
hated  John  because  he  was  his  father's 
son.  One  evening  the  lovers  were  caught 
chatting  in  the  street,  and  Lipscomb  took 
Mary  Ann  home,  and  locked  her  in  her 
bedroom.  However,  she  contrived  to  com- 
municate with  her  swain,  and  agreed  to 
meet  him  at  the  house  of  a  Lutheran 
minister  the  following  Thursday  to  be 
made  Mrs.  Schober.  The  appointed  time 
came,  but  no  Mary  Ann ;  so  taking  two 
friends  with  him,  John  went  to  Lipscomb's 
house,  broke  open  the  door,  and  while  his 
friends  held  her  father,  ran  off  with  the 
girl  to  the  minister's  abode.  He  was  not 
at  home,  and  when  another  was  hunted  up 
he  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
affair,  on  the  ground  diat  the  bride-expec- 
tant was  too  young.  Almost  at  their  wits'- 
end  the  lovers  made  for  the  Bowery. 
There  Schober  descried  a  '^bob-tail  car," 
and  in  it  a  gentleman  in  black  wearing 
a  white  cravat  Without  hesitation  the 
tlesperate  young  shoemaker  accosted  him 
with : 

"  This  is  my  betrothed,  we  want  to  get 
married  right  away;  you  must  marry  us 
here  on  the  spot ! " 

"  What,  in  this  car  ? "  gasped  the 
astonished  man,  proceeding  to  advance 
several  objections  to  such  a  procedure ; 
objections  met  by  the  presentation  of  a 
five-dollar  bill  There  was  no  resisting 
that  argument,  so  he  did  as  he  was  bid, 
writing  the  marriage-certificate  in  pencil 
on  an  old  bill-head  Schober  happened  to 
have  in  his  pocket 

So  long  as^  they  can  pay  the  accustomed 
fee,  runaway  couples  need  seldom  go  far 
to  find  some  one  willing  to  marry  them. 
Even  Louis  Badgley  and  Josephine  Howard, 
aged  respectively  fourteen  and  fifteen  years, 
whose  united  worldly  wealth  amounted  to 
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a  trade  dollar,  oontrived  to  get  married, 
thaDlu  to  ■ome  lympathiaing  spectators 
tabieribiDg  the  additional  fifty  oents 
demanded  by  the  mlDiater — a  worthy 
brother  of  the  clergyman  who  did  the  like 
office  for  a  boy  ot  foarteen  and  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  at  the  request  of  the  bridegroom's 
father! 

After  marriage  comes  divorce,  bat  with 
that  unpleasant  subject  we  do  not  care  to 
deal  Suffice  it  to  say  that  American 
legislators  have  shown  themselves  quite  as 
deeiious  of  helping  people  out  of,  as  into 
matrimony,  their  efforts  in  the  first- 
named  direotion  being  so  heartily  appre- 
ciated that  in  1882  over  four  thousand  five 
hundred  cases,  resulting  in  the  dissolution 
of  eighteen  hundred  marriages,  were  tried  in 
Ohio  alone.  Divorce,  indeed,  is  becoming 
so  common  that  some  people  are  asking  if 
the  "  simultaneous  polygamy  "  in  vogue  in 
Utah  18  a  worse  thing  than  the  **  consecu- 
tive polygamy  "  practised  elsewhere.  It  is 
only  fair  to  mention  that  the  law  of  divorce 
differs  considerably  in  different  States ;  but 
this  hardly  mends  the  matter,  indeed,  it  only 
confuses  things.  Says  an  American  lady 
lecturer :  "  A  man  who  has  been  married, 
divorced,  and  re-married^  will,  in  travelling 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  find  himself  some- 
times a  bachelor,  sometimes  married  to  his 
first  wife,  sometimes  married  to  his  second 
wife,  sometimes  a  divorced  man,  and 
sometimes  a  bigamist,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  State  through  which  he  is 
travelling. 

JENIFER. 

BT  AJnnB  TS01CA8  (HBS.  PSNDB&'CITnLIF). 
CHAPTER  XXX.      A  FOETUNATE  DELAY. 

Mbs.  Hatton's  affairs  were  progressing 
favourably.  As  soon  as  the  Says  left  her 
—Jenifer  for  the  << happier  sphere*'  of 
married  life,  old  Mrs.  Bay  for  the  brilliant 
position  of  superfluous  mother-in-law  in 
her  son-in-hkw's  house  —  the  enterprising 
little  lady  set  herself  to  work  to  get  out  of 
reach,  out  of  ear-shot,  of  her  current 
surroundings. 

She  really  loved  her  faithful  old  servant, 
Ana  But  the  faithful  old  servant  was 
not  so  soothing  to  Mrs.  Hatton  as  she  had 
been  in  former  days.  She  had  developed 
a  rebuking  spirit  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
and  if  there  was  one  unpleasant  thing  in 
life  which  Mrs.  Hatton  could  less  well 
endure  than  another,  it  was  the  being 
rebuked.    Ann  also  became  disagreeably 


inquisitive  as  to  her  mistress's  **  inten- 
tions" for  the  future. 

<«  Why  shouldn't  you  and  I  go  away  and 
live  in  some  pleasant  little  country  place, 
where  no  one  would  trouble  about  us, 
muml"  she  would  ask.  *'I  don't  want 
wages,  and  you'll  not  get  anyone  to  wait 
on  you  as  I  do." 

This  was  true,  and  Mrs.  Hatton  felt  it. 
At  the  same  time,  she  wanted  to  free  her- 
self from  these  living  trammels,  for  she 
was  as  much  afraid  of  Ann  as  Ann  was 
afraid  for  her. 

Mrs.  Hatton  matured  her  plans  well 
before  she  communicated  them  to  Ann.  It 
really  was  Mrs.  Hatton's  desire  to  get 
away,  far  from  the  scenes  of  uncertainty 
in  which  she  had  regretted  her  unhappy 
married  life,  and  amid  fresh  woods  and 

Eastures  new,  lead  a  fresh,  novel,  un- 
ackneyed,  innocent,  useful  life.  But  this 
she  felt  she  could  not  do,  poor  little 
woman,  if  any  of  the  old  faces  were  about 
her.  So  she  found  a  good  home  for 
Ann,  without  consulting  that  independent- 
minded  female,  and  having  done  that,  she 
found  one  for  herself. 

A  gentleman  of  seventy,  residing  on  bis 
own  estate,  Eildene  in  Kerry,  advertised 
for  a  lady  -  housekeeper.  Mrs.  Hatton 
applied  for  the  post,  got  it,  on  condition 
she  could  give  satisfactory  references,  and 
forthwith  wrote  off  to  Mr.  Boldero  for  the 
latter. 

"  Dear  John, — A  charming  opportunity 
has  arisen  for  your  benefiting  the  poor 
widow  once  more.  Since  our  dear  friends 
have  left  me,  mine  is  a  lonely  life.  Your 
having  agreed  to  taking  ^n  as  your 
housekeeper  has  relieved  me  of  a  great 
responsibility.  However  great  my  poverty, 
I  could  never  have  turned  that  faithful 
friend  adrift  in  the  world.  I  have  answered 
an  advertisement,  and  got  a  situation  in 
Ireland.  At  least  I  smtll  get  it,  if  you 
will  kindly  send  a  testimonial  for  me 
to  Admiral  Tullamore,  Kildare,  County 
Kerry." 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Boldero  wrote, 
warmly  applauding  her  for  her  indefati- 
gable and  independent  spirit,  and  sent 
such  a  testimonial  to  her  many  merits  as 
induced  Admiral  Tullamore  to  engage  her 
at  once. 

She  found  a  good  welcome  awaiting  her 
when  she  arrived.  The  gallant  old  officer 
was  built  on  the  lines  of  a  little  barrel,  but 
a  chivalrous  soul  animated  that  body  to 
which  had  come  that  "  too  much  "  of  itself 
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BO  touchingly  foreseen  in  the  ''coming 
by-and-by  "  in  Patience ;  and  the  lady  who 
had  come  over  the  sea  to  make  his  declining 
years  comfortable  in  the  capacity  of  house- 
keeper was  received  with  exactly  the  same 
courtesy  and  consideration  which  he  would 
have  shown  to  a  countess. 

Kildene  was  a  capital  example  of  a 
resident  Irish  landlord's  estate — the  house 
itself  well-repaired,  well  drained  and  ven- 
tilated, well-furnished,  and  standing  in 
well-kept  grounds  that  kept  half-a-dozen 
gardeners  in  constant  employ,  and  paid 
all  its  expenses  with  the  contents  of  one 
huge  hot-house,  in  which  grapes  and 
peaches  carried  on  a  rivalry  for  size, 
flavour,  and  general  splendour. 

And  the  demesne  of  Kildene  was  in 
keeping  with  the  house  and  its  orna- 
mental grounds.  Remunerative-looking 
droves  of  the  little  black  Kerry  cows 
made  the  Kildene  dairy-produce  famous, 
and  brought  in  a  fair  income  to  their 
owner.  Ail  the  farms  on  the  estate  were 
in  flourishing  order,  and  gave  constant 
employment,  by  which  they  could  live 
without  committing  burglary  or  murder, 
to  all  the  labourers  who  could  at  all  claim 
to  be  sons  of  its  soil  Game  was  plentiful 
on  the  estate,  though  Admiral  Tullamore 
had  never  prosecuted  a  poacher. 

In  a  very  few  days  the  clever  little 
woman  had  established  herself  at  Kildene 
as  if  she  had  been  born  to  dwell  there. 
The  household  was  a  very  efficient  one, 
but  she  found  out  the  way  to  dispense 
with  one  or  'two  servants,  without  dis- 
pensing with  service.  Now,  few  men 
are  bUnd  to  their  own  interests,  and 
this  style  of  retrenchment — though  he 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  retrench 
hitherto  —  pleased  him  well  His  table 
was  as  well  supplied  as  ever,  but  in  the 
servants'-hall  murmurs  were  heard  to  the 
efiect  that  if  Mrs.  Hatton  thought  they 
were  going  to  live  on  pig  and  potatoes  she 
would  awake  one  morning  to  find  herself 
mistaken. 

But  in  the  end  it  was  they  who  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  mistaken  in 
supposing  Mrs.  Hatton  would  ever  give 
them  a  chance  of  pointing  out  a  flaw  in  her 
to  Admiral  Tullamore. 

The  old  sailor  had  his  weaknesses.  We 
all  have  them.  One  of  his  was  to  be  affec- 
tionate in  a  fatherly  way  to  every  woman 
who  would  permit  him  to  be  so — to  every 
woman,  at  least,  who  was  plump,  and  per- 
sonable, and  pleasing.  Mrs.  Hatton  allowed 
him  to  gramy  this  paternal  instinct  by 


sittmg  on  a  stool  at  his  feet  on  wet  ^en- 
ings,  and  listening  with  rapt  attention  to 
his  rather  verbose  accounts  of  tiie  dangers 
he  had  run  in  action.  After  a  time,  the 
servants  dared  not  even  to  snigger  to  them- 
selves about  her  "little  game.''  One 
unfortunate,  who  had  enjoyed  innumerable 
privileges  at  Kildene  for  many  years, 
ventured  to  sneer  at  the  new  rule,  and 
received  such  dire  and  immediate  punish- 
ment for  her  mistake  that  she  became  a 
terrible  warning  to  the  others. 

It  happened  in  this  wise.  The  privileged 
and  arrogant  old  servant,  having  been  told 
off  to  wait  upon  the  new  lady-housekeeper, 
"  drew  the  line "  at  bringing  Mrs.  Hatton 
the  glass  of  new  mUk  in  the  morning  to 
which  she  looked  forward  healthfully. 

''Such  airs!  A  glass  of  new  milk  in 
the  momin' ! "  the  old  servant  said  scorn- 
fully. 

But  she  repented  herself  of  her  remark 
when  in  her  presence  it  was  repeated  to  the 
admiral  by  Mrs.  Hatton,  with  this  extenu- 
ating rider : 

"  You  see,  I  think  milk  in  the  morning 
a  better  thing  than  a  glass  of  whisky,  and 
Kate  takes  that  always,  so  I  suppose  it 
agrees  with  her  better  than  milk." 

''Is  it  to  prove  me  a  drunkard  you're 
trying  1 "  Kate  asked  ferociously,  whereat 
Mrs.  Hatton  shook  her  head  mournfully, 
seeming  to  imply  that  it  was  needless  for 
her  to  attempt  to  prove  what  was  already 
proven, 

Kate  was  dismissed  that  day,  and  the 
other  servants  made  up  their  minds  to 
abstain  from  the  attempt  to  put  Mrs. 
Hatton  in  the  wrong. 

"  Was  it  possible  that  this  sweet  home- 
fairy-like  presence  had  only  been  in  his 
house  a  week  f "  Admiral  Tullamore  asked 
himself  when  he  and  Kildene  had  enjoyed 
seven  days  of  Mrs.  Hatton's  rule.  How  the 
old  gentleman  had  enjoyed  himself !  How- 
he  had  been  listened  to  with  eager 
interest  while  he  had  recounted  his  daring 
adventures  and  doughty  deeds  !  How  he 
had  been  made  to  feel  himself  a  hero  of 
the  highest  order,  and  a  man  of  the  most 
dangerous  (because  undesigning)  kind 
when  Mrs.  Hatton  had  murmured  to  him 
sometimes : 

"  Don't  tell  me  any  more  to-night.  Such 
bravery  !  Such  grandeur  of  thought  and 
act !  No,  I  won't  worship  you.  Admiral 
Tullamore.  I'll  leave  that  for  some  nobler, 
happier  woman  to  do.    So  good-night." 

"  Oad !  that  woman  appreciates  me,  and 
is  unconscious  of  her  own  deserts,"  the 
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admiral  would  say  approviDgly  to  himself; 
and  tlie  next  day  undesigning  Mrs.  Hatton 
wonld  receive  some  farther  testimony  of 
his  approval,  in  the  form  of  an  extended 
grant  of  unlimited  sway. 

She  was  a  clever  little  woman.  From 
the  moment  he  came  down  to  the  one  in 
which  he  began  to  go  upstairs  at  night,  she 
never  let  him  out  of  her  sight ;  and  this 
she  did  in  a  way  that  pleased  instead  of 
irritated  him. 

^'Kildene  is  a  weary  waste,  beautiful 
as  it  is  to  me,  when  I  do  not  see  you  in  it/' 
she  took  an  early  opportunity  of  murmur- 
ing. And  he  was  a  man  and  believed 
her. 

The  Edgecambs  had  occupied  the  delight- 
ful shooting-box  on  the  banks  of  the 
splendid  trout-stream  for  ten  days;  and 
the  rain  it  had  rained  every  day.  In  the 
coarse  of  those  ten  days  Captain  Edgecumb 
had  developed  a  fidgetiness  which  no  one, 
save  his  mother  and  sisters,  had  known  of 
in  his  nature  before.  Eemoved  from  the 
London  atmosphere  of  clubs,  theatres,  and 
society,  and  from  the  country  atmosphere 
of  sport,  tennis,  and  flirtation,  he  really 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  himself  when 
he  found  himself  alone  with  Jenifer  in  a 
remote  beautiful  spot  in  County  Cork. 

He  couldn't  even  make  Biddy  a  reason- 
able ground  of  offence  between  his  wife  and 
himself ;  for  Biddy  was  ready  after  twenty- 
four  hours  to  "lay  down  her  life  for  the 
young  m{sthres8,"who,  in  her  turn,  declared 
that  she  "  found  Biddy  perfectly  civil  and 
obliging."  This  was  disappointing  to 
Captain  Edgecumb,  who  had  hoped  to  find 
each  dependent  upon  him  for  understanding 
the  other. 

But  women  are  so  inexplicable !  Jenifer 
got  on  with  the  cook  without  him.  She 
got  on  with  Larry  better  than  her  husband 
did  in  Larry's  sober  moments,  and  under 
her  encouraging  influence  these  became 
more  frequent  than  of  yore ;  and  she 
enjoyed  long  drives  in  the  wild  beautiful 
country,  and  found  plenty  to  interest  her 
in  the  diflferent  drivers'  various  descrip- 
tions of  the  better  days  poor  Ireland  had 
known,  and  the  dark  ones  through  which 
she  was  now  passing. 

But  Captain  Edgecumb  could  not  find 
amuBement  in  either  of  these  sources. 
Driving  in  cars  gave  him  a.  pain  in  his  side, 
and  he  only  cared  for  the  country  when  he 
could  hunt  and  shoot  over  it,  Secretly  he 
regretted  now  that  he  had  not  acceded  to 
Jenifer's  desire  to  go  ainroad;  and  even 
more  fervently  did  he  regret  that  the  time 


for  Jenifer's  first  appearance  had  not 
arrived,  which  would  oblige  them  to  return 
at  once  to  town. 

One  evening,  while  looking  through  a 
guide-book,  searching  for  some  place  to 
which  to  drive  on  the  following  day, 
Jenifer  saw  the  name  of  "  Kildene,  Admiral 
TuUamore's  beautiful  demesne  in  Kerry," 
and  exclaimed  joyfully : 

"  Shall  we  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  a  very, 
very  old  friend  of  my  father's  1  Admiral 
Tullamore  has  a  place  in  a  very  accessible 
part  of  Kerry.  As  he's  my  godfather  I 
really  ought  to  go  and  see  him." 

"  fey  all  means ;  we'll  be  off"  to-morrow," 
Captain  Edgecumb  assented,  when  he 
had  glanced  at  the  description  of  Kildene. 
**  We  won't  wait  to  write " 

*'  I  don't  like  taking  people  by  surprise," 
Jenifer  protested.   ^ 

"Oh,  nonsense;  in  decently-managed 
houses  of  that  class  people  are  always  pre- 
pared to  receive  one.  You  shall  send  a 
telegram  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  we'll  start  by  the  first  train ;  perhaps 
the  old  boy  will  give  me  a  few  days'  shoot- 
ing. Is  he  likely  to  leave  you  anything  ? 
Will  he  cut  up  well  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,"  Jenifer  said  curtly. 

"  Any  children  1 " 

"He's  a  bachelor." 

"Then  you're  very  wrong  not  to  keep 
your  eye  upon  him;  being  his  god- 
daughter gives  you  a  distinct  claim.  I 
wish  you  had  told  me  about  him  before ; 
however,  well  not  lose  any  more  time. 
Was  he  at  your  father's  funeral )  " 

"  He  was  not." 

"How  was  thati" 

"Hubert  forgot  to  ask  him  for  one 
thing ;  and,  for  another,  he  was  displeased 
with  Hubert  for  having  married  secretly." 

"  Can't  see  that  it  was  any  business  of 
his." 

"  No  business,  perhaps ;  but  he  sympa- 
thised a  good  deal  with  my  mother,  and 
he  knew  she  felt  it  a  great  deaL" 

"Well,  you  haven't  married  in  a  way 
that  can  displease  him,  dear,"  he  said 
complacently.  "  f  ou  ought  to  have  had 
him  over  at  our  wedding.  Why  didn't 
you  ask  him  1 " 

"Because  he  is  very  angry  with  Jack 
on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Minnie 
Thurtle,"  Jenifer  said  unwillingly. 

"No  wonder,"Captain Edgecumb  retorted 
petulantly ;  "  and  so  for  the  sake  of  having 
Minnie  Thurtle  to  grace  the  ceremony,  you 
offered  a  slight  to  your  godfather,  who  can 
leave  you  well  off  if  he  pleases.    I'll  take 
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care  that  Minnie  Thortle  shall  not  be  a 
Btumbling'blook  to  oar  having  intercourse 
in  the  future  with  him." 

"  She's  Minnie  Thurtle  no  longer,  she's 
Minnie  Bay  now,  my  brother's  wife,  and 
I'll  take  care  that  no  slight  shall  be  offered 
to  her,  for  the  sake  of  any  possible  gain  to 
myself." 

"  Absurdly  quixotic,  not  to  say  quarrel- 
some you  are,  Jenifer,"  he  said  provokingl^r. 

Then  he  went  on  to  write  a  telegram  in 
his  wife's  name,  which  he  ^ave  Larry  orders 
to  take  to  the  telegraph-office  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

Larry  started  with  the  best  intentions, 
but  the  nearest  telegraph-office  was  in 
Cork,  and  the  way  to  Cork  was  thirsty. 
He  was  misty  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
fair  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver  Lee. 
Then  he  was  detained  by  the  curiosity  he 
felt  to  see  some  political  prisoners  who 
were  being  put  into  the  train  for  Queens- 
town,  on  their  way  to  Spike  Island. 
Loitering  about  made  him  L  thintr  as 
walking  fast  had  done  before,  and  a  con- 
venient friend  and  public-house  combining 
their  attractions,  delayed  him  till  all  recol- 
lection of  the  telegram  had  vanished  from 
his  mind.  After  a  happy  day  in  Cork,  he 
got  himself  home  with  some  difficulty,  with 
the  telegram  ssf  ely  reposing  in  his  pocket. 

Meanwhile  Captain  and  Mr&  Edgecumb 
were  wending  their  way  by  express  to 
Kildene. 

'*The  old  boy  might  have  had  the 
decency  to  send  a  carriage  to  meet  us," 
Captain  Edgecumb  observed  when  they 
reached  the  station  for  Elildene,  and  found 
that  the  gates  of  the  demesne  were  three 
miles  distant.  "  Three  Irish  miles  are  no 
joke  to  walk,  when  one's  nothing  to  amuse 
oneself  with,"  he  added 

And  so  he  had  to  put  up  with  the  only 
locomotive  power  available — ^a  ramshackle 
outside  car,  and  a  lame  horse. 

As  thoy  made  their  painful  way  slowly 
up  a  magnificent  avenue  to  the  house,  they 
saw  an  old  gentleman  and  a  rather  young- 
looking  lady  walking  up  and  down  the 
terrace.  At  the  same  time  the  quick  eyes 
of  the  young-looking  lady  lighted  upon 
them. 

^'It  must  be  Mrs.  Hatton's  twin-sister, 
Harry,"  Jenifer  exclaimed. 

And  simultaneously  Mrs.  Hatton  cried : 

"Here  come  some  people  I  knew  in 


London.    How  could  they  have  dared  to 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  me  here  1  *' 

But  she  wished  she  had  not  spoken  of 
their  coming  as  an  act  of  darins,  when 
old  Admiral  Tullamore  lifted  his  hat  and 
waved  it  in  the  air,  and  said : 

"  It's  my  eoddauffhter,  Jenifer  Bay  1 " 

Though  they  had  come  unannounced, 
there  was  nothing  lacking  in  the  warmth 
of  their  reception  on  Admiral  Tullamore's 
part. 

The  best  of  everything,  the  most  honoiir- 
able  apartments,  the  heartiest  service  from 
his  household,  were  without  delay  placed 
at  the  absolute  disposal  of  his  godchild, 
the  daughter  of  his  dear  old  friend,  and  her 
husband.  If  Jenifer  had  been  his  own 
child  he  could  not  have  given  her  a  more 
affectionate  and  glad  greeting.  And  as 
Mrs.  Hatton  witnessed  the  old  man's  un- 
feigned, unforced  delight,  she  felt  as  if  she 
could  have  wrung  Jenifer's  neck. 

If  Larry  had  not  been  false  to  his  trusty 
the  teleeram  would  still  never  have  reached 
Admiral  Tullamore's  hand.  The  lady- 
paramount  of  Kildene  would  have  saved 
the  admiral  the  trouble  of  either  reading 
or  answering  it  And  such  a  measace 
would  have  gone  back  to  Jenifer  as  would 
have  effectually  stopped  her  coming.  So 
out  of  evil  had  come  good  in  this  case. 

But  inopportune  as  Jenifer's  appearance 
on  the  scene  was,  from  Mrs.  Hatton's  point 
of  view,  furious  as  that  lady  felt  with 
Jenifer  for  being  at  Kildene  at  all|  there 
was  a  vexy  deceptively  genuine  loo&ig 
air  of  pleasure  at  the  advent  of  the 
new  comers  about  the  lady-housekeeper. 
And  as  about  Jenifer  there  was  neither 
guile  nor  shadow  of  turning,  she  accepted 
the  dross  for  gold,  and  felt  really  glad  that 
poor  Mrs.  Hatton  was  established  in  such 
a  happy  and  luxurious  home. 
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own  offspring  and  not  by  the  milkmaid* 
Else  why  should  Mr.  Pybus,  or  liIrB.  Pybas 
— who  was  ready  enough  herself  to  write 
insdent  letters — ^bear  in  silenoe  a  letter 
which  was  insulting,  and  was  meant  to  be 
insulting  1  Was  it  likely  that  they  wished 
to  keep  now,  for  nothing,  a  boy,  who,  by 
their  own  showing,  was  so  troublesome 
and  intractable  tibat  they  had  declined  to 
keep  him  for  fifty  pounds  a  year  I 

Perhaps  this  theory  was  plausible  in 
itself;  but,  of  course,  it  was  its  comfortable- 
ness which  made  it  plausible  to  Mr. 
Tuck.  It  cleared  at  once  his  conscience 
and  his  character — set  him  free  from  self- 
reproach  and 'from  the  reproach  of  his 
neighbours  for  Ins  traatmant  of  his  nephew 
— and  set  him  free  also  to  continue  with- 
out further  qualms  the  crowning  work  of 
his  life — ^the  furnishing  of  his  drawing- 
room. 

At  the  same  time,  at  first  and  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  Mr.  Tuck  did  not 
absolutely  believe  this  theory.  He  but 
believed  that  he  believed  it  But  by  dint 
of  repeating  it  again  and  again  (cdways 
with  his  happy  illustration  of  the  tulchan), 
he  came  in  time  to  entertain  a  respectable 
conviction  of  its  truth — a  good  working 
conviction,  at  any  rate,  which  made  him 
ignore  Archie's  existence  in  his  own  mind, 
and  resent  allusion  to  it  by  others. 

For  the  present,  as  we  have  said,  it  set 
his  purse  and  conscience  free  for  the 
furnishing  of  his  drawing-room. 

In  Kingsford  the  report,  ''Mr.  Tuck  is 
furnishing  hisdrawing-room,"spreadinelike 
wild-fire  from  house  to  house,  fluttered  the 
dovecotes  of  that  maiden  city.  For  Kingsford, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  could  boast 
as  many  virgins  as  Cologne — ^happily  out  of 
danger  of  martyrdom,  for  there  were  no 
Huns.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Tuck 
and  the  curate,  the  nearest  single  man 
lived  seven  miles  off  by  road  and  nine  by 
rail  So  that  when  the  curate  would 
sometimes  say  in  his  sermon,  "  Is  there  a 
single  man  in  this  church  to-day  T'  the 
eye  of  every  maiden  would  involuntarily, 
and  for  a  momentj  glance  from  him  to 
Mr.  Tuck  as  the  only  other  representative 
of  the  species.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tuck  was  the 
sole  certain  find  in  the  place.  For,  while 
the  c  urates  came  and  went  like  woodcock, 
Mr.  Tuck,  like  ground-game,  gave  sport 
all  ^he  year  round.  The  curates  were 
transient  and  incidental  as  entries,  but 
Mr.  Tuck  was  a  pi^ce  de  resistance,  and 
a  tough  piece,  too. 

Just,  however,  as  he  was  being  given 


over  as  hopeless  by  the  most  hopeful, 
Kingsford  was  electrified  by  the  news  that 
*'  the  drawing-Foom  of  The  Keep  is  being 
furnished.'^ 

''Who  was  sheT'  The  boldest  held 
their  breath  for  a  time  in  sheer  amazement 
Let  her  but  break  cover,  and  all  would 
give  tongue  and  tear  her  to  a  thousand 
piecea  But  all  were  at  fault  Mr.  Tuck 
was  a  shy  bird.  No  other  old  lady  in 
Kingsford  held  so  high  an  idea  of  his 
eligibility  as  himself.  He  knew,  none 
better  than  he,  that  every  cap  in  Kingsford 
had  been  set  at  him  for  years,  and  that  it 
behoved  him  to  walk  delicately  as  Agag, 
as  one  whose  life  hung  by  a  hair. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  yearning  for 
sympathy  was  so  deep  and  importunate  that 
he  must  needs  seek  it  from  the  sex  meant 
by  Nature  to  be  nurses,  not  of  the 
bruises  of  the  body  only,  but  of  those  also 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart 

But  this  sympathy  he  gathered  as  "  one 
that  gathers  samphire^  dreadful  trade  ! "  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  head  and 
his  life.  His  one  golden  rule  of  safest  way 
never  to  be  left  alone  with  a*single  woman, 
and  to  this  rule  he  could  make  no  ex- 
ception. 

When,  however,  it  got  noised  abroad 
that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  Mr. 
Tuck  cunningly  countenanced  the  rumour 
as  an  additioxud  security  against  molesta- 
tion on  the  principle : 

Vaetiafl  cantat  coram  latrone  viator. 

Therefore  the  Kingsford  maidens  were 
thrown  out  and  at  fault  No  amount  of 
badinage  on  the  subject  of  his  approaching 
nuptials  oonld  extract  from  Mr.  Tuck  more 
than  a  mysterious  smile,  which  was  "to 
the  jealous  confirmation  strong  as  proof  of 
Holy  Writ" 

At  first  suspicion,  like  night,  darkened 
the  faces  of  the  Kingsford  maidens 
towards  each  other.  Each  in  turn  looked 
the  question,  "  Which  of  you  have  done 
this  % "  and  each  in  turn  the  answer,  "Thou 
canst  not  say  I  did  if  Gradually,  however, 
this  cloud  cleared  from  those  fair  brows, 
as  the  most  microscopic  scrutiny  could  not 
detect  the  least  trace  of  special  attention 
to  any  of  their  number.  Besides,  Mr.  Tuck 
was  now  much  away.  In  fact,  he  was  bent 
on  bargains,  and  would  spend  a  sovereign 
on  a  railway  to  save  a  crown  in  a  shop. 
And  these  frequent  absences  admitted  of 
but  one  dread  construction,  she — "  the  un- 
expressive  she  " — was  a  foreigner  ! 

Ilighteous  and  red  was  the  wrath  of 
Eiogsford,  both  tradesmen  and  maidens 
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being  infuriated  by  his  furnishing  his 
house  from  abroad.  But  the  rage  of  the 
maidens,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  was 
redder  than  the  rage  of  the  upholsterers.  For 
the  provocation,  in  itself  the  most  terrible 
known  (injuria  spretse  formae),  fell  on  the 
most  inflammable  material. 

Nothing  knows  the  mighty  Odin, 
Curse  divine  or  vengeance  human, 

Bags  of  God,  or  mortal  foeman, 
Deadly  as  the  wrath  of  woman  ! 

Therefore  Kingsford  was   like  a  hive 
upset  by  an  unfound  foe — its  bees,  furious 
over  their  lost  honey,  buzzing  viciously 
about  their  queen.     Their  queen  was  a 
Mrs.  Gassidy,  the  Irish  widow  of  an  Irish 
major.     She  was  known  in  Kingsford  by 
the  name   of  "my  poor  dear  husband," 
from  the  frequency  of  her  reference  to  that 
departed  saint ;  nevertheless,  she  was  much 
looked  up  to,  and  not  altogether  because 
she  had  once  brought  about  a  marriage 
between  a  curate  and  a  Kingsford  maiden. 
She  was  a  genial,  jovial,  buxom  widow, 
good-humoured,  good-natured,  but  shrewd 
and  canny  withal — not  so  much  by  nature 
and  of  choice,  as  by  education  and  of  neces- 
sity.    In  fact,  she  had  not  been  knocked 
about  a  hard  world  for  twenty  years  for 
nothing.    It  was  not,  however,  so  much  to 
her  experience  of  the  world  that  she  owed 
her  high  place  in  Eangsford  society  as  to 
her  cfaAmeleon-like  power  of  takins  her 
colours  from  her  company.     She  idways 
ideatified  herself  with  the  person  with  whom 
she  was  speaking,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
other  cares,  thoughts,  or  interests  in  the 
world  than  those  of  the  fair  confessor  of 
the  moment     She  had  also  the  one  other 
thing  needful  to  make  her  perfect  as  a  con- 
fidante— secrecy.     She  could  keep  others' 
counsel — and  her  own. 

Accordingly  she  had  more  secrets  in  her 
keeping  than  had  the  Kingsford  lawyer, 
doctor,  and  rector  together. 

Now,  however,  she  was  sought  in  counsel 
not  anent  **  a  fee-grief  due  to  a  single 
breast,  but  the  general  cause  " — "  Who  was 
she?" 

**  Ah,  my  dears,*'  said  Mrs.  Cassidy  to 
seven  maidens,  who  dropped  in  upon  her 
by  twos  and  threes.  "  Ah,  my  dears,  sure  I 
can  tell  you  nothing  about  her,  except 
that  she's  a  blonde  with  blue  eyes." 

"  A  blonde  I "  "  How  do  you  know  1 " 
"Have  you  seen  herl"  <'Has  he  told 
you  ? " 

^  "Now,  girls,  don't  be  silly.  Is  it  a 
likely  thing  that  he'd  marry  a  woman  who 
wouldn't  match  his  furniture.    Sure,  don't 


you  know  he's  been  matching  furniture  all 
his  life  1 " 

All  the  damsels  laughed  but  one  who 
was  blonde,  and  who,  therefore,  thought 
there  might  be  something  in  it 

"I  wonder  how  old  she  isl"  she  asked 
pensively,  being  herself  well  out  of  her 
teens. 

"  Shell  be  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne," 
said  Mrs.  Cassidy  decisively,  alluding  to  the 
style  of  the  new  furniture. 

"  Queen  Anne !  Why  Queen  Anne  1  How 
old  was  Queen  Anne ) "  asked  the  blonde, 
perplexed.  •  However,  she  was  left  hope- 
lessly behind  to  ponder  over  this  puzzle, 
while  the  other  ladies  hurried  on  to  discuss 
the  future  Mrs.  Tuck  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Mrs.  Gassidy. 

"  She'll  be  an  old  maid,"  said  Miss  Mary 
Nott,  the  youngest  of  the  junta;  '^neat, 
stifip,  prim,  and  uncomfortable,  like  one  of 

the  chairs " 

^*  Made  to  be  sat  upon,"  interjected  Mrs. 
Cassidy. 

"  Or  like  the  old  china  in  the  hall,"  said 
Miss  Nott  "It  always  gives  me  the 
shivers  to  look  at  it" 

"  Do  you  mean  that  she'll  be  either  blue, 
or  cracked,  or  on  the  shelf)"  asked  the 
witty  widow.  All  laughed  except  Miss 
Jane  Beal,  who  prided  herself  on  being  of 
a  very  old  family,  and  anyway  was  very 
old. 

"  She's  more  likely  to  be  something  in 
the  kitchen-way,"  sneered  Miss  Beal  with 
biting  scorn,  **  coarse  and  vulgar." 

"No,  Miss  Beal;  Mr.  Tuck  will  marry 
no  one  who  is  not  polished  to  such  a  pitch 
that  he  can  see  himself  in  her.  Mark  my 
words,  girls,  Mr.  Tuck  marries  a  looking- 
glass,  and  the  most  flattering  he  can  find." 
"There  are  plenty  of  looking-glasses  in 
Kingsford,"  said  Miss  Martha  Mounsey, 
thinking  of  three  of  the  girls  present,  and 
most  of  all  of  the  widow  herself. 

"  Perhaps  the  frames  didn't  suit" — Miss 
Mounsey  was  painfully  plain — "or  they 
were  too  modern,"  nodding  pleasantly 
towards  Miss  Mary  Nott ;  "  or  he  wanted 
one  more.  He'll  always  have  us,  you 
know,"  nodding  now  towards  Miss  Mounsey 
herself. 

At  this  point  the  vicar  called,  the  Bev. 
Philip  Upcher,  a  most  cheery  old  gentle- 
man, so  bright,  breezy,  and  altogether  old- 
fashioned,  that  he  was  forced  to  ^  get 
funereal  curates  to  keep  pace  with  the  times 
and  peace  with  his  puritan  parishioners. 

"Heyday,  ladies,  what's  the  matter 
nowf" 
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"  We  were  diBcussiDg  Qaeen  Anne,  Mr 
Upcher,  Mr.  Tuck's  latest  investment  in 
fdrniture.     When  is  she  coming  to  The 
Keep  1 " 

"  Eh  1  Now,  that's  odd ;  'pon  my  word 
that's  very  odd;  but  I've  a  letter  in  my 
pocket  about  her  from  Mr.  Tuck,"  taking 
out  the  note  amid  the  silence  of  an  intense 
suspense,  opening  it,  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacles slowly,  and  looking  at  the  letter, 
and  then  coolly  shaking  his  head  while  he 
refolded  it  "  I  don't  think  he'd  like  me  to 
read  it  out,  Mrs.  Gassidy.  There's  a 
warmth  of  expression,  you  know,  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  You  young  ladies  would 
laugh  at  it ' 

"Indeed,  indeed,  we  won't — ^we  won't 
indeed ;  oh,  do  read  it,  Mr.  Upcher,  please," 
with  an  irresistible  agony  of  entreaty. 

"And  you'll  not  talk  about  it  Tou 
must  give  me  your  word  you'll  not  talk 
about  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  hesi- 
tating, with  his  spectacles  held  in  both 
hands  ready  for  adjustment  on  his  nose. 

"  We  shall  not  breathe  it  to  any  one, 
Mr.  Upcher.  How  could  you  think  such  a 
thing?" 

"•Dear Mr, Upcher, — I — I '  lean 

hardly  read  it  by  this  light.  Perhaps  you 
would  be  so  land  bb  to  read  it,  Mrs. 
Cassidy  1 " 

Mrs.  Cassidy  was  puzzled.  Mr.  Upcher 
was  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  commit 
an  ungentlemanly  breach  of  confidence. 
There  was  certainly  some  joke  beneath  this 
incredible  demonstration  of  frankness.  She 
took  the  letter  and  read  it  out  slowly. 

"  Royal  Hotel,  Ryecote. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Upcher, — You  were  per- 
fectly right,  and  I'm  so  much  obliged  to 
you.  I  only  wish  you  could  have  come 
with  me  and  done  the  business  for  me ;  I 
am  afraid  I  made  rather  a  mess  of  it.  Do 
you  think  twenty  guineas  dearl  There 
was  a  crowd,  and  I  was  late,  and  she  was 
nearly  knocked  down  before  I  arrived. 
However,  she's  safe  enough  now,  my 
beauty!  I  can  hardly  take  my  eyes  off 
her.  I  hope  you  don't  think  twenty 
guineas  dear.  I  know  I  should  have  got  off 
cheaper  if  you  had  done  the  business  for 
me  quietly ;  but  it  can't  be  helped,  and  it's 
only  once  in  a  way,  you  know.  I  bring 
her  back  with  me  next  Friday  evening,  as 
I  hope  the  drawing-room  will  be  ready  for 
her  by  that  time. — ^Again  thanking  you 
very  much  for  your  advice,  I  remain,  very 
truly  yours,  James  Tuci^." 

"Fridav!"  "Where  was  it?"  "Who 
was  she  1  '^    "  What's  her  name  1 " 


"Her  name!"  said  Mr.  Upcher  hesi- 
tatively.  "Well,  I  suppose  you  may  as 
well  know  that  as  you  know  the  rest ;  but 
mind,  in  confidenca" 

"Yes,  yes  1"  "Of  course  1"  "We  shall 
not  breathe  itl" 

"Her  name  is — Mra  Tuck.  Grood 
morning  I "  And  Mr.  Upcher  escaped  for 
his  life,  not  looking  behind  him. 

Hereon  there  was  a  chorus  of  feminine 
execfation  * 

"  Nasty  old  thing  1 "  "  Just  like  him  ! " 
"  He  wouldn't  have  told  us  if  it  wasn't  to 
be  in  all  the  papers  to-morrow,"  etc. 

But  Mr.  Upcher  crossed  the  scent  only 
for  one  moment ;  the  next,  they  opened 
in  full  cry  upon  Mr.  Tuck,  his  meanness 
and  unmanliness.  To  think  of  his  allow- 
ing his  bride  to  wait  for  him  at  the  altar  ! 
And  to  be  nearly  knocked  down  1  And 
his  shabbiness  1  To  grudge  twenty  guineas 
for  his  wedding,  with  all  his  wealth! 
Well,  they  wished  her  joy  of  him — that 
was  alL 

Mrs.  Cassidy  listened  to  each  and  agreed 
with  each,  but  was  not  herself  taken  in. 
She  knew  that  the  letter  referred  to  some 
less  execrable  piece  of  furniture  than  a 
bride — probably  to  a  bronze  statuette,  for 
Mr.  Upcher  was  a  connoisseur  in  such 
articles  —  and  that  Mr.  Tuck  made  the 
prize  his  own,  not  in  a  church,  but  in  an 
auction-room.  But  she  wasn't  going  to 
spoil  sport.  She  knew  that  in  an  hour 
the  sacred  secret  would  be  all  over  Kings- 
ford,  and,  indeed.  Miss  Martha  Mounsey 
frankly  avowed  that  she  had  no  intention 
of  keeping  a  promise  exacted  under  the 
false  pretence  of  a  privilege.  For  where 
was  the  privilege  of  knowing  to-day  what 
all  the  world  would  know  to-morrow  t 
Therefore  the  junta  broke  up  even  before 
they  had  picked  Mr.  Tuck's  character  to 
the  bone ;  for  the  triple  delight  of  spread- 
ing news  which  was  at  once  bad,  secret, 
and  matrimonial,  was  irresistible  to  a 
woman's  heart.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  on  the  following  Friday  evening, 
when  the  express  from  Byecote  was  due, 
Kingsford  station  was  like  a  church — 
crowded  out  with  ladies.  With  the  loyalty 
of  the  gladiators  of  old — "Morituri  te 
salutamus  "  —  they  paraded  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  their  conqueror.  But  when 
the  train  drew  up  they  looked  blankly  one 
on  the  other.  There  was  no  bride  nor 
bridegroom  —  only  a  father  or  two,  who 
felt  flattered  by  their  daughters'  kind 
attention  in  coming  to  meet  them — and 
there  was  no  other  train  that  night  due 
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from  Byecote.  Could  the  whole  thing  be 
a  hoax  of  Mr.  Upcher's  mventionl  Mr. 
Upcher  himself  appeared  at  this  moment, 
laughing.  If  he  had  published  Mr.  Tuck's 
banns  in  church,  his  marriage  would  not 
have  been  better  advertised  than  by  his 
imparting  it  as  a  sacred  secret  to  these 
seven  discreet  damsels.  Therefore  he 
laughed  —  with  impunity,  for  to  charge 
him  with  the  hoax  would  be  to  convict 
themselves  of  breach  of  promisa 

"  Heyday,  ladies,  where  are  you  all  off 
to  1  Utah )  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Tuck ) 
I  expected  him  by  this  train.  Hasn't 
comef  Dear,  dear,  that's  a  disappoint- 
ment But  where  are  you  all  off  to  at 
this  hour!" 

It  was  a  mere  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  it  appeared.  Some  had  come  for  a 
walk ;  others  to  meet  their  revered  parents; 
and  a  few  in  expectation  of  something  by 
rail  which  hadn  t  arrived.  These  last  Mr. 
Upcher  was  gallantly  anxious  to  assist. 

"What  was  itf  Were  there  more 
parcels  than  one!  Were  they  tied 
together  9  Did  they  ask  the  guard  where 
the  baggage  was  stowed  9  " 

Thus  the  facetious  Mr.  Upcher. 

But  where  was  Mr.  Tuck  9  Here  Mr. 
Upcher  was  himself  as  much  at  sea  as  the 
maidens  he  mocked.  Mr.  Tuck  was  to 
have  come  by  this  train,  for  his  carriage 
was  there  to  meet  it  He  couldn't  have 
been  late  for  it,  as  it  was  the  last  train,  and 
he  was  the  fussiest  of  men.  Mr.  Upcher 
sent  back  the  carriage,  wondering  a  little 
what  had  become  of  Pygmalion  and  his 
Galatea.  In  truth,  Mr.  ^ck  had  been  in 
very  good  time  for  the  train  at  Byecote, 
and  bad  snugly  ensconced  himself  with  his 
Galatea  in  his  arms  in  the  comer  of  a  car- 
riage which  he  had  to  himself,  when  some- 
thing occurred  to  detain  him  at  Byecote. 
Let  us  narrate  this  occurrenca 

Business  brought  Mrs.  Cassidy  to  Bye- 
cote once  a  quarter.  She  banked  at  Bye- 
cote, doubting  at  once  the  solvency  and 
the  secrecy  of  the  local  bankers  of  Kings- 
ford.  If  she  banked  in  Kingsford,  her 
modest  means,  she  thought,  would  be 
known,  and  might  be  lost  Therefore  she 
banked  at  Byecote,  and  distrusting  not  the 
bank  only,  but  the  post  and  the  whole 
population  of  Kingsford — she  always  her- 
self drew  or  deposited  her  money  at  head- 
quarters. Women  are  always  suspicious 
in  matters  of  business,  because  of  their 
ignorance  therein. 

'*  Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like 
bats  amongst  birds — they  ever  fly  by  twi- 


light    There  is  nothing  makes  a  man 
suspect  much,  more  than  to  know  little." 

Hence  the  business  which  took  Mrs. 
Cassidy  to  Byecote  once  a  quarter.  Now 
this  Friday  was  her  quarter-day,  and  she 
had  set  off  in  the  morning  without  a 
thought  of  Mr.  Tuck.  But  the  sight  of 
some  bronzes  in  a  shop-window  at  Bye- 
cote recalled  him  to  her  mind,  and  sug- 
gested to  her  the  jocose  idea  of  returning 
m  the  same  train  and  carriage  with  him 
to  give  a  more  amusing  point  to  Mr. 
Updier's  joke.  She  had  no  doubt  that  all 
the  maidens  in  Kingsford,  who  had  reached 
or  passed  the  years  of  discretion,  would  be 
in  or  about  the  station  that  evening  on  the 
look-out  for  the  blushing  bride.  She  pic- 
tured to  herself  a  hundred  times  over,  and 
with  ever  new  delight,  every  expression 
from  surprise  to  disgust,  or  at  least  disap- 
pointment, which  would  sweep,  swift  as  the 
sun  and  shade  of  a  March  day,  across  the 
fair  faces  who  would  crowd  to  watch  Mr. 
Tuck  hand  her  out  of  the  carriage. 

"  It  would  be  laughter  for  a  month,  and 
a  good  jest  for  ever." 

But  the  witty  widow  reckoned  without 
her  host 

She  reached  Byecote  station  even  before 
Mr.  Tuck  arrived,  bearing  Gfdatea. 

She  waited  until  he  had  chosen  and 
entered  his  carriage,  and  then  followed, 
manifesting  the  most  pleasurable  surprise 
upon  finding  him  there.  But  this  pleasur- 
able surprise  was  not  reciprocated.  Mr. 
Tuck  would  as  soon  travel  alone  with  a 
wotter  as  with  an  unprotected  female. 
What  was  to  be  done  9  He  spoke  and 
looked  as  one  distraught,  glaring  through 
his  spectacles,  now  in  norror  at  Uie  widow, 
now  in  hope  through  the  window.  Passen- 
gers passed  and  repassed,  hesitated  at  the 
door,  looked  in,  but,  like  the  priest  and 
Levite,  gave  the  unhappy  victim  a  wide 
berth.  At  last  he  heard  the  doors  being 
banged  and  locked.  Muttering  something 
about  a  forgotten  parcel,  he  sprang  up, 
rushed  from  the  carriage,  and  being  in  a 
frenzy  of  fuss  and  fear,  and  embarrassed 
by  his  Gkdatea,  he  stumbled  and  fell  be- 
tween the  footboard  and  the  platform.  Two 
porters  hurried  to  help  him  up  and  to  a 
seat,  which  he  needed,  as  he  had  not  only 
scraped  all  the  skin  off  his  leg,  but  had 
also  sprained  his  ankle.  Mrs.  Cassidy, 
whose  good-nature  was  really  concerned 
for  him,  rushed  off  to  fetch  him  some  wine 
from  the  refreshment-room,  as  he  was 
white  as  a  sheet  Meanwhile  the  train 
started  without  them.    Therefore  Mr.  Tuck 
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did  not  arrive  that  night  at  Kingaford,  nor 
for  many  nights  to  coma 

Before  the  wine  had  quite  broaght  him 
to  himself,  Mrs.  Cassidy,  seeing  that  the 
last  train  for  Kingsford  had  gone,  sent  for 
a  cab,  had  him  carried  to  it,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  it  to  the  nearest  hotel,  which 
was  The  Devonshire,  not  The  Royal,  where 
he  woald  have  been  more  at  heme.  When 
she  had  got  him  to  The  Devonshire,  and 
had  sent  for  a  doctor,  she  insisted  upon 
her  privilege,  as  a  soldier*s  widow,  of 
seeing  herself  to  his  wounds,  while  they 
waited  for  the  suigeon. 

She  had  saved  before  now,  she  said, 
as  fine  a  leg  as  ever  stepped  in  shoe- 
leather,  speaking  of  the  operation  as  coolly 
as  if  it  had  been  the  pickling  of  a  leg  of 
pork.  She  then  proceeded  to  cheer  Mr. 
Tuck  with  a  most  ghastly  account  of  her 
successful  treatment  of  the  leg  of  a  certain 
Phil  Henneker,  who  had  ms  shin-bone 
shattered  like  a  broken  pane  with  a  bullet 
Fortunately  the  regimental  surgeon  had  so 
many  other  legs  to  cut  off,  that  Phil  was 
left  all  to  herself^otherwise  his  leg  had 
gone  off  as  sure  as  the  gun  that  shot  it 
For  a  leg  was  like  any  other  old  friend, 
easier  to  cut  than  to  keep.  This  was  a 
reproachful  reference  to  Mr.  Tuck's  freez- 
ing and  affrighted  reception  of  her  in  the 
train.  Mrs.  Gassidy  then  proceeded  to 
give  a  most  graphic  and  gruesome  account 
of  the  Quppurating  wound  she  had  healed, 
and  a  most  glowing  account  of  the  doctor  s 
compliments  to  her  for  having  staved  off 
what  seemed  the  certain  approaches  of 
mortification. 

These  inspiriting  details  electrified  Mr. 
Tuck,  who  was  a  confirmed  hypochondriac. 
He  was  always  thinking  of  his  health, 
always  weiphin^  himself,  dieting  himself, 
drugging  himself.  He  felt  that  his  shin- 
bone  was  certainly  shattered  like  a  pane  of 
glass,  and  he  also  felt  the  agonised  twinges 
of  incipient  mortification.  Horrible  as  the 
approaches  of  the  widow  might  be,  they 
were  not  so  horrible  as  the  approaches  of 
mortification.  Therefore  he  suffered  her 
with  a  piteous  patience  to  cut  off  his  boot, 
peel  off  his  sock,  and  roll  up  his  trousers 
to  the  knee.  Having  done  tms  def  dy,  Mrs. 
Cassidy  sponged  the  excoriated  shin  with 
warm  water,  and  fomented  the  sprained 
ankle  with  a  hot  linseed-meal  poultice. 

<'  It  will  not  have  to  be  cut  off  ? "  faltered 
Mr.  Tuck  as  she  sponged  his  leg. 

"Not  while  Pm  here,'  answered  the 
widow  sturdily. 

Mr.  Tuck  mentally  balanced  the   tem- 


porary presence  of  Mrs.  Cassidy  against  the 
eternal  absence  of  his  leg,  and  decided  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  loss  of  his  leg  would  be 
the  less  endurable  of  the  two  evils — that 
is,  of  course,  if  the  widow  would  warrant 
it  against  mortification.  It  was  some  time, 
however,  before  he  could  muster  up  courage 
to  ask : 

"  Is  there  any  danger  of  mortification  1 " 

"  Not  with  your  constitution,  Mr.  Tuck, 
and  my  nursing." 

Here,  ^ain,  there  was  sweet  and  bitter 
mixed.  He  was  glad  to  hear  a  good  word 
for  his  sorry  constitution,  but  he  shuddered 
at  the  prospect  of  its  having  to  be  propped 
up  by  Mrs.  Cassidy. 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Tuck," 
continued  that  devoted  woman,  '^I  shall 
not  leave  you  till  you  are  quite  out  of 
danger." 

Mr.  Tuck  groaned  as  he  looked  from  his 
endangered  leg  to  the  dangerous  widow. 
There  was  no  help  for  it  At  this  point 
Mrs.  Cassidy  was  called  away.  The  doctor 
had  come,  and  was  in  a  private  room, 
where  Mrs.  Cassidy  had  directed  that  he 
should  be  shown,  in  order  that  she  might 
give  him  some  necessary  hints  for  the 
conduct  of  the  case.  She  was  fortunate  in 
her  doctor. 

Dr.  Pilcher  had  a  large  and  poor  practice, 
for  the  support  of  a  large  and  poor  house- 
hold, and  was  rejoiced  to  hook  a  rich 
patient,  whom  he  would  have  played  to 
the  last  turn  of  the  reel,  even  without  Mrs. 
Gassidy's  caution  to  be  cautious.  She  took 
extreme  care  to  impress  two  things  upon 
the  doctor — that  his  patient  was  very  rich 
and  very  rash.  If  the  doctor  failed  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  gravity  of  his  injuries 
Mr.  Tuck  would  certainly,  and  at  all  risks, 
return  to  Kingsford  to-morrow.  As  this 
would  have  been  almost  as  deplorable  a 
consummation  to  Dr.  Pilcher  as  to  Mrs. 
Cassidy,  Mr.  Tuck,  with  all  his  rashness, 
was  little  likely  to  leave  The  Devonshire  in 
hot  haste. 

The  doctor,  having  been  thus  prepared 
to  shake  his  head  over  the  case,  shook  it 
till  all  Mr.  Tuck's  fiery  rashness  oozed,  like 
Bob  Acres's  courage,  out  of  the  palms  of 
his  hands.  Dr.  Pilcher  had  no  doubt  at  all, 
however,  that  with  care  and  skill  and  good 
nursing — ^looking  towards  Mrs.  Cassidy — 
the  leg  might  be  cured.  He  also  thought 
it  proper  and  prudent  to  pay  an  extravagant 
compliment  to  the  widow  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary  surgical  slriU  she  had  shown  in 
her  treatment  of  the  case.  With  such  a 
nurse  in  charge  it  would  not  be  necessary 
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for  him  to  call  more  than  twice  a  day — 
making  at  the  moment  a  mental  calcula- 
tion of  what  two  guineas  a  day  would  come 
to  in  three  weeks. 

When  the  doctor  had  taken  his  leave, 
Mra  Cassidy  hegged  that  Mr.  Tuck  would 
excuse  her,  as  she  must  telegraph  at  once 
both  to  Mr.  Tuck's  home  and  to  her  own, 
announcing  that  neither  of  them  would  be 
back  for  some  days.  This  identification  of 
their  acts  and  interests  was  terrible  to  Mr. 
Tuck,  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  There 
was  no  escape  &om  her  precious  head- 
breaking  balms. 


ANCIENT  LAKE  DWELLINGS. 


I 


"  In  the  old  world,  and  in  the  modern 
world  of  heathenism,  the  normal  state  is  a 
state  of  war."  So  we  are  always  being 
told  in  sermons,  and  I  suppose  there 
is  some  truth  in  it.  When  Greek  met 
Greek,  or  Italian  Italian,  it  generally 
ended  in  a  fight,  unless  one  of  the  two 
had  xenia,  tokens — the  half  of  a  riug,  or 
something  of  the  kind — to  show  that 
there  had  been  kinship  or  friendship 
between  some  of  their  forefathers. 

Being,  then,  in  a  constant  state  of  war, 
the  old  people  had  to  be  always  on  their 
guard.^  Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  pre- 
historic Greeks,  in  the  days  when  every- 
body went  about  armed,  and  piracy  was 
the  profession  par  excellence,  were  afraid 
to  build  their  towns  on  the  coast,  lest  the 
sea-robbers  should  swoop  down  on  them, 
but  lived  inland,  unless,  indeed,  they  could 
manage  to  insulate  the  promontories  which 
afforded  such  tempting  sites.  In  England 
we  see  instances  of  both  arrangements. 
Our  oldest  ports  have  not  all  ceased  to  be 
seaports  because  the  land  has  gained  on  the 
sea,  and  the  harbour  has  become  silted  up. 
In  some  cases  they  never  were  seaports  at 
all  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  being 
purposely  built  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  viking's  reach.  In  Cornwall  the  cliff- 
caatles  are  a  case  of  promontory-fortifying, 
of  which  Worle  Hill,  by  Weston-super- 
Mare,  is  also  a  good  example.  There  was 
no  chance  of  cutting  a  canid  and  insulating 
— as  the  old  Greeks  did  where  they  could 
— with  the  cliffs  a  couple  of  hundred  feet 
high ;  but  the  triple  ditch  and  wall  practi- 
cally made  islands  of  these  enclosures. 

Another  favourite  way  of  protection, 
not  from  sea,  but  from  land  robbers,  was 
to  build  out  into  the  water.  This  is,  or 
was,  done  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 


Hippocrates,  writing  about  ''  climate  and 
its  effect  on  health,'  tells  of  some  who,  in 
the  marshes  of  the  Phasis — a  river  that 
gives  its  name  to  our  pheasant,  and  to 
which  Jason  sailed  for  the  Gk>Iden  Fleece 
— built  their  houses  in  the  midst  of  the 
water,  sailing  to  them  in  canoes  "  dug  out'' 
of  whole  trees.  Herodotus,  a  little  junior 
to  the  father  of  Greek  medicine,  has  a 
long  passage  about  the  Thracians  on  Lake 
Prasias,  whose  settlement  was  approached 
by  a  narrow  bridge,  on  the  removal  of 
which  they  were  able  to  defy-  the  whole 
Persian  army.  Captain  Cameron  found 
the  same  plan  adopted  in  Central  Africa 
for  protection  against  the  slave-dealers. 
Captain  Burton  found  pile-villages  off  the 
Dahomey  coast,  a  mile  from  shore.  Pile- 
dwellings  are  also  common  in  Borneo 
and  all  over  Malaysia;  in  Japan,  too, 
and  over  in  South  America.  Almost 
all  the  world  over  they  have  been  the 
resource,  not  of  savages,  for  they  are  far 
beyond  the  ability  of  savages  to  construct, 
but  of  people  in  what  is  called  "  a  primi- 
tive state  of  cultura  "  Such  were  the  High- 
landers and  their  Irish  cousins  up  till  quite 
recently ;  such  was  "  the  merry  Swiss  boy  " 
when  Csesar  thought  the  great  tribe  of 
the  Helvetians  '^  a  menace  to  civilisation/' 
and  accordingly  exterminated  it  Inlreland, 
a  country  which,  for  its  size,  has  more  old 
written  records  than  any  other  in  Europe, 
these  so-called  crannogs  are  proved  by  the 
Annals  to  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  and  to  have  been  used  as 
late  as  Cromwell's  time.  But  Irish  Annals 
have  not  been  much  read  till  quite  recently ; 
and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  crannogs 
till  Sir  W.  Wilde,  M.D.,  discovered  one  at 
Lagore,  near  Dunshaughlin,  in  Meath.  This 
was  in  1839.  Eighteen  years  later  he 
published  a  catalogue  describing  forty-six 
of  these  lake-islands,  and  foretelling  the 
discovery  of  many  more  as  the  drainage  of 
the  country  got  more  perfected.  But 
Ireland  is  for  most  of  us  a  great  deal 
farther  off^n  sympathy,  and  even  in  time- 
distance —  than  Switzerland,  and  people 
who  had  not  troubled  themselves  about 
Sir  W.  Wilde's  crannogs  any  more  than 
they  did  about  his  wife  "Speranza's" 
patriotic  poems  and  sympathy  with 
"young  Ireland,"  were  roused  to  enthu- 
siasm when  Dr.  Keller  announced  the 
existence  of  Pfahlbeuten — pile-buildings — 
along  the  Lake  of  Zurich  Very  little 
snow  was  melted  during  the  summer  of 
1853,  and  in  the  winter  the  lake  was 
unusually  low.   At  Ober  Meilen  the  people 
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took  advantage  of  this  to  enclose  bits  of 
land  with  wuls,  filling  in  the  space  with 
mud  dag  oat  of  the  lake.  Bat  in  digging 
they  soon  found  the  heads  of  piles,  stone 
celts,  stags'  horns,  etc. ;  and  before  long 
like  discoveries  were  made  in  other 
places,  notably  at  Bienna  Since  then 
draining  has  been  going  on  more  rapidly 
in  Switzerland  than  in  Ireland.  The 
canny  Swiss  try  to  ''subdue  the  earth'' 
as  far  as  possible,  instead  of  worrying  their 
very  lives  out  in  the  contest  for  and  against 
Land  Acts ;  and  we  are  told  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  sheltered  bay  in  any  Swiss  or 
Tyrolese  lake  which  did  not  contain  its 
lake-island. 

They  were  just  as  numerous  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Icenian  had  them  in 
East  Anglia.  When  Sir  G.  Bunbury,  a  gene- 
ration ago,  drew  the  water  ofi  Wretham 
Mere  to  get  at  the  rich  black  mud,  piles  were 
found,  and  reddeer  horns  which  had  evi- 
dently been  sawn  off.  The  Gymri  used  them. 
There  is  a  stockaded  island  with  log  plat- 
form in  Llangorse  Pool,  thatmarshy^reedy 
water  near  Welsh  Hay,  in  Breconshire.  In 
Scotland  real  islands  were  often  fortified. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  attacl^  on  one 
in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  how,  when 
a  swimmer  is  bribed  with  the  offer  of 

My  cap  with  bonnet-pieces  store 
To  him  who'll  swim  a  bowshot  o'er 
And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore, 

the  bloodthirsty  knights  delightedly  cry  : 

Well  tamo  the  savai^e  mountaineer 
As  his  slogan  tames  the  deer. 

So  in  Ireland  the  Hen's  Castle  in  Lough 
Corrib  is  on  a  real  island ;  and  several  of 
the  crannogs,  Sir  W.  Wilde  says,  were 
cluans  (shallows  of  clay,  wholly  or  partly 
dry  in  summer)  into  which  were  driven 
oak  piles ;  and  upon  these  were  mortised 
heavy  oak  beams,  laid  flat  on  the  moist 
sand,  over  which,  in  many  cases,  the  bog 
has  formed  to  a  depth  of  more  than  sixteen 
feet.  Then  came  a  second  tier  of  piles, 
mortised  into  the  flat  foundation  beams. 
On  these  were  raised  the  dwellings  which, 
as  they  appear  in  Dr.  Lee's  frontispiece  to 
his  translation  and  something  more  of 
Keller's  book,  are  at  least  as  good  as  a 
settler's  log  shanty.  All  those  doors  and 
windows  1  I  don't  believe  the  old  Helvetians 
ever  built  that  way.  Having  no  glass,  they 
would  surely  make  their  windows  small 
and  their  doors  low;  and,  of  course, 
such  was  the  case  in  Ireland,  where 
the  cabins,  even  of  the  present  day,  are 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  abundance  of 
window. 


Similar  lake  dwellings  have  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  in  the  Pome- 
ranian haffs,  those  strange  masses  of  fresh 
water  close  to  the  sea,  comparable  with  our 
Norfolk  Broads ;  in  the  Neuviedler  See  in 
Hungary ;  in  the  lakes  of  Upper  Austria ; 
at  PaJadun  in  France.  In  all  it  was  the 
same  story  :  stout  piles  rammed  in  to  keep 
the  soft  mud  of  the  shallow  which  was 
chosen  as  a  site  from  being  washed  away 
by  a  change  of  current ;  a  very  heavy  plat- 
form of  split  trunks;  an  upper  tier  of  piles, 
sometimes  with  the  connecting  cross-beams 
more  or  less  perfect,  and  occasionally  with 
their  sides  grooved  or  rabbeted  to  admit  of 
large  pknks  being  driven  down  between 
them. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
were  all  in  use  at  the  same  time.  We 
talk  of  stone  age,  old  and  new,  of  bronze  age, 
eta,  till  we  sometimes  forget  that,  when  it 
was  stone  a^e  here  it  was  iron  age  some- 
where else ;  just  as  now  it  is  stone  age  for 
the  Digger  Indians,  among  whom  you  may 
see  the  process  of  making  flint  arrow-heads 
exactly  like  those  which  are  dug  up  in  old 
British  cairns.  So  it  was  with  lake  dwellings ; 
some  were  abandoned  ages  ago;  some 
were  in  use  almost  yesterday.  From  the 
silence  of  all  Eoman  historians  about 
the  Swiss  ones,  we  may  infer  that  they 
were  not  used  i^ter  Bome  had  got  hold  of 
Gaul.  Perhaps  they  were  destroyed  by 
the  Helvetians  themselves,  when — as  Caesar 
tells  us — they  burnt  all  their  towns  and 
villages  preparatory  to  that  wholesale 
emigration  to  which  he  put  such  a  sudden 
stop.  The  state  of  the  remains  shows  that 
in  most  cases  they  were  burnt  to  the 
water's  edge  before  they  were  abandoned. 
Abandoned  before  the  Komans  came  in, 
when  were  they  first  used  1  The  remains 
prove  that  they  had  been  formed  and  in- 
habited by  people  who  had  got  off  the  great 
lines  of  civilisation  before  they  had  begun 
to  keep  the  domestic  fowl,  or  to  sow 
winter  corn,  or  use  hemp.  Hence,  argues 
Dr.  Keller,  they  came  into  Switzerland 
very  early,  bringing  with  them,  however, 
the  use  of  flax  and  bast,  and  of  barley 
and  wheat,  and  having  tamed  the  horse 
as  well  as  the  cow,  pig,  sheep,  goat,  cat, 
and  dog.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  crannogs 
were  probably  formed  much  later,  the 
stream  of  population  not  having  reached 
the  extreme  west  till  long  after.  In  them 
many  of  the  finds  are  of  iron,  which,  of 
course,  marks  them  as  recent;  and  the 
occurrence  in  many  bones  of  crystals  of  the 
beautiful    green    phosphate    of    iron — 
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viTianite^  as  it  was  called  by  its  Cornish 
discoverer,  in  honour  of  the  well-known 
Cornish  family — ^is  no  proof  of  age.  If 
bone  and  a  bit  of  iron  were  decaying  side 
by  side,  the  vivianite  would  often  form 
with  wonderful  rapidity. 

In  both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  crannoges 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  implements  are 
found  together,  for  in  both  countries  these 
"ages"  overlapped  one  another.  Stone 
hammers,  tied  on  to  the  handle  just  as  the 
New  Zealander  ties  them  on,  were  used 
in  remote  parts  of  Ireland  till  the  other 
day ;  hand  querns  were  used  in  the  High- 
lands almost  till  steam  mills  began  to  be 
set  up  at  Glasgow  and  other  "centres." 
In  both  countries  these  lake  dwellings  were 
used  much  later  than  in  Switzerland.  In 
Scotland  Edward  the  First  used  one  as  a 
fortification;  another  was  destroyed  by 
Parliament  in  1648.  In  Ireland  several 
were  in  use  in  Elizabeth's  wars,  and  one, 
Crannog  Macnavin,  County  Galway,  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1610,  while  another, 
Ballynahuish,  was  inhabited  fifty  years 
ago.  Some,,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  still  used 
as  burial-places;  perhaps  the  island  on 
which  the  Watertons  are  buried — who  that 
has  read  Charles  Waterton's  life  can  forget 
the  account  of  his  being  rowed  over  to  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers  1 — is  a  crannog. 

The  crannog  men,  then,  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  were  the  same  as  those  now 
living  there.  The  Scottish  "finds" 
figured  in  Dr.  Munro's  book,  which  is 
one  of  those  books  that  are  a  joy 
to  handle  and  a  pleasure  to  look  upon, 
include  glass  and  stone  rings;  beads  of 
vitreous  paste;  leather  shoes,  ornamented 
with  a  stamped  pattern ;  bone  needles, 
some  with  the  eye  in  the  centre,  like  those  of 
sewing-machines;  fragments  of  carved  wood; 
a  comb  or  two;  iron  saws;  fibulsB  of  bronze; 
horse-bits  partly  of  iron  partly  of  bronze; 
and  so-called  "  girdles  "  of  moss-stems  much 
like  those  worn  by  some  negro  tribes  and 
others  whose  usual  costume  is  very  light 
These  girdles  may  have  been  simply  the 
bathing-dress  of  a  people  whose  habits  must 
have  been  aquatic,  though  they  had  canoes 
and  big  ones ;  a  "  dug  out,"  found  in  Lake 
Owel,  Westmeath,  is  over  forty  feet  long. 
Along  with  these  later  remains  are  found 
flint  flakes — "strike-a-lights  "  archssologists 
are  beginning  to  call  them — scrapers,  and 
knives  of  flint,  stone  spindle-whorls  (in  use, 
Dr.  Mitchell  assures  us  in  The  Past  and 
the  Present,  two  generations  ago),  bone 
chisels,  celts,  hammer-stones,  and  other  so- 
called  pre-historic  remains.     Bat  there  is 


no  reason  for  supposing  the  use  of  these  to 
have  died  out  before  those  who  used  iron 
had  come  to  live  in  these  island  strong- 
holds. 

Some  of  the  Swiss  lake  villages  appear 
to  have  been  of  great  size.  At  Wangen 
forty  thousand  piles  have  been  counted, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  at  Sobenhausen. 
Each  containedon  an  average  three  hundred 
huts.  Bound  each  settlement  was  a  circle 
of  piles  driven  down  just  below  the  water's 
edge  to  prevent  hostile  canoes  from  making 
their  way  inside.  On  these  the  Swiss 
fishers  had  often  caught  their  nets,  but 
nothing  was  thought  of  them;  perhaps 
they  were  accounted  for  as  some  sceptics 
accounted  for  the  Scotch  crannogs  as 
"pUes  to  spread  lint  (linen)  on,"  or  as 
"the  site  of  an  old  whisky-stUL"  Till  1853 
no  one  dreamed  of  connecting  them  with 
the  early  inhabitants — early,  but  not  the 
earliest,  for  Switzerland,  too,  had  its  post- 
glacial caves,  in  which  have  been  found 
carved  pieces  of  reindeer-horn  of  the  usual 
type ;  and  these  show  that  the  cave-men 
were  in  the  land  long  before  the  lake- 
dwellers.  But  even  when  the  lake-dwellers 
first  appeared  the  land  was  far  difl'erent 
from  what  it  now  is.  The  forests,  full 
of  red-deer  and  wild  oxen,  came  down  to 
the  water's  edga  Beavers  were  abundant. 
Basket-making  was  known,  but  not  the 
weaving  of  woollen.  Nor  was  their  pottery 
made  on  the  wheel.  In  mortising  and 
dovetailing  timber  they  were  not  inferior 
to  ourselves. 

The  fimding  of  nephrite,  or  noble  jade, 
so  much  prized  in  China,  and  of  which  a 
few  samples  —  battle-axes,  handed  down 
from  earliest  times,  probably  brought  in 
by  the  first  inhabitants — are  found  in  New 
Zealand,  has  given  rise  to  strange  con- 
jectures. Some  have  supposed  that  these 
Swiss  lake-dwellers  came  direct  from  the 
far  East,  as  if  the  earliest  things  established 
among  half-civilised  people  were  not  trade- 
roads,  which  were  sacred  in  time  of  war. 
Such  were  the  roads  from  the  Baltic  by 
which  amber  was  taken  right  on  to  the 
Neucbatel  lake-islands,  and  the  American 
road  by  which  the  mound-builders  of  Ohio 
got  the  shells  that  are  only  found  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Wherever  they  came 
from,  these  lake -men  grew  com,  but 
had  no  hemp ;  of  wheat  they  had 
three  kinds,  among  them  the  so-called 
Egyptian ;  of  their  bread  samples  are  still 
found,  but  they  also  ate  water-lily  roots, 
and  that  curious  plant  the  water-chestnut 
(trapa  natans),  which,  then  abundant,  has 
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now  almost  disappeared  from  the  country. 
They  probably  had  that  strange  prejudice 
against  eating  hare,  which  CsBsar  says 
existed  among  the  old  Britons,  for  no 
bones  of  this  toothsome  quadruped  are 
found  in  their  dwellings.  Some  of  the 
Swiss  archaeologists  have  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce on  their  personal  appearance. 
Now,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  construct,  as 
Cuvier  and  Owen  could  do,  a  whole  animal 
out  of  a  single  bone;  but  to  guess  the  type  of 
features  from  a  few,  very  few,  bones  seems 
past  man's  power.  Nevertheless  we  are 
confidently  told  that  these  early  Swiss  were 
small  of  stature,  and  had  no  grace  of  limb. 
Very  probably;  few  aborkines  are  comely, 
except  those  wonderful  Basques,  the  mix- 
ture of  whose  blood  gives  a  beauty  of  their 
own  to  our  West  Cornish  and  Western 
IrisL 

In  Dr.  Munro's  book,  I  think  the  most 
touching  thing  is  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
schoolmaster,  M'Naught  of  Kilmaurs,  who 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  crannog  of 
Buston  two  years  ago.  Five  years  before, 
passing  a  stackyard,  he  had  noticed  several 
huge  curious-looking  beams,  but  was  quieted 
by  hearing  they  came  from  some  old  house. 
Meanwhile,  in  1878,  began  the  great 
digging  at  Lochlee,  near  Tarbolton,  and 
thither  the  archasological  schoolmaster  went 
to  see  what  could  be  seen.  He  there  saw 
the  piles  and  mortised  beams  in  situ ;  but 
even  the  sight  of  these  did  not  rouse  him 
till  one  day  at  Kilmaurs,  talking  with  a 
farmer  about  bog-oak  furniture,  he  was 
told,  **  Why,  there's  bog-oak  enough  lying 
about  Buston  stackyard  to  furnish  the  whole 
parish."  ^'  At  once,''  he  says,  '*  I  remem- 
bered what  I  had  formerly  seen,  and  felt 
almost  sure  that  I  had  noticed  the  mor- 
tised holes,  and  that  the  beams  were 
identical  with  those  I  had  since  seen  at 
Lochlee." 

The  moment  school  was  over,  he  went 
to  the  farm  and  saw  that  the  beams  must 
belong  to  a  crannog.  ,"Nay,"  said  the 
farmer,  "  it  was  juist  a  timmer-house  ane 
o'  the  auld  earls  had  put  up  to  shoot 
deuks."  Getting  rid  of  this  sceptic  as  best 
he  could,  Mr.M'Naught  persuaded  the  man's 
youngest  son  to  help  him  in  freeing  one 
of  the  beams,  which  were  used  as  rick- 
bottoms,  far  enough  for  him  to  saw  off 
a  mortised  joint  With  this  he  then 
went  down  to  the  site  of  the  crannog, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  see  anything.  How- 
ever, he  stumbled  against  what  seemed 
to  be  a  pile  fixed  upright  in  the  soil; 
and,  coming  next  morning,  sure  enough 


he  found  three  uprights,  and  the  mor- 
tised beams  plainly  visible   in   the  side 
of  a  drain.     There  was  no  doubt  it  was  a 
crannog.     The  next  thing  was  to  get  the 
landowner,  Lord   Eglinton,  or  rather  his 
agent,  to  allow  the  digging  to  begin ;  and, 
this  done.  Dr.  Munro,  Mr.  Cochran  Patrick, 
M.P.,  and  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men assembled  to  see  the  six  workmen 
start  a  "  guide  trench  "  across  the  crannog. 
There  was  no  lake  here.     A  generation 
ago  the  place  had  been  a  mossy  bog  in 
summer,  and  a  shallow  pool  in  winter,  the 
site  of  the  crannog  being  marked  by  a  low 
mound,  called  ''The  l^owe."      But  for 
many  years  the  quondam  lake  had  been  a 
rich  meadow,  the    Knowe   having   been 
made  still  more  insignificant  by  the  removal 
of  thirteen  cartloads  of  timber,  respecting 
which  the  farmer   remembered  the  great 
difficulty  there  was  in  detaching  the  mor- 
tised beams  from  one  another.    This  had 
drawn    from    a    workman    the    remark, 
"  There  maun  hae  been  dwallers  here  at 
ae  time."    Draining  had  made  the  mound 
sink  still  lower,  so  that,  when  Mr.  M'Naught 
found  out  what  it  was,  it  was  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  rest  of  the  meadow. 
The  trench,  two  or  three  feet  deep  and 
five  wide,  gave    nothing   but  a  spindle- 
whorl  and  a  quern,  till  it  reached  the 
southern  edge  of  the  crannog.     Here  were 
found  piles  and  a  huge  beam,  and  close  by 
was  traced  the  "  kitchen  midden,"  or  dust- 
heap,  which  yielded  a  number  of  bone 
and    horn    pins,    needles,    some    hand- 
some  combs,   a   lot  of   iron    spear  and 
arrow  heads,  a  few  bronze   buckles  and 
nngSf  ^^0  massive  gold  spiral  finger-rings, 
and  two  very  little  gold  coins  (trientes), 
supposed  to  be  Saxon.     There  were  also 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  a  clay  crucible, 
juat  in  shape  like  those  now  in  use.  There 
were  bones,  too,  of  animals,  from  which  it 
was  argued  that  the  sheep  of  those  days 
were  long  and  slender-legged.  Gold  always 
counts  for  so  much;  else  the  fijids  here 
bear  no  comparison  with  those  at  Lochlee, 
among  which,  besides  the  horse-bits  partly 
of  bronze  partly  of  iron,  were  fibul»  enough 
to  fasten  the  ta^ns  of  a  whole  clan ;  or  at 
Kilbimie,  where  was  found  a  lovely  little 
bronze  lion,  forming  a  ewer,  the  tail  being 
turned  back  to  m&e  the  handle ;  or  at 
Loch  Dowalton  in  Wigton,  where,  among 
many  bronze  bowls  and  pots,  was  one  very 
ornate  and  of  really  good  workmanship. 
The  rarity  of  coins  is  a  marked  feature  of 
all  the  finds.    I  have  seen  more  taken  out 
of  one  Roman  camp  in  East  Anglia  than 
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were  found  in  all  the  crannogs  described 
by  Dr.  Monro. 

A  crannog,  then,  is  a  beam  structure 
(crann  ismast  or  tre^-trunk  in  Gaelic),  and 
the  plan  of  mortising  beams  supported  on 
piles  "was  carried  out  in  many  places 
where  such  ponderous  foundations  were 
needless.  Primitive  man  was  as  much  a 
creature  of  routine  as  his  descendants. 
But,  of  course,  not  all  the  Scottish  artificial 
lake-islands  are  Pfahlbeuten;  some  are 
made  by  simply  adding  to  the  silt  thrown 
up  by  cross-currents  at  the  outlets  of  such 
kJces  as  have  gravelly  beds.  The  piles 
and  mortised  beams  were  only  necessary 
where  the  bottom  was  of  soft  mud  or  clay. 
In  Derwentwater,  for  instance,  you  might 
soon  get  a  crannog  by  driving  piles  round 
some  sedge-grown  shallow,  choosing,  of 
course,  a  very  dry  summer  for  your  work, 
and  then  guiding  into  the  enclosure  those 
so-called  floating  islands — ^masses  of  weeds, 
tussocks  torn  up  either  by  wind  and  water 
or  by  the  gases  of  decaying  vegetation — 
which  visitors  are  often  called  on  to 
notica  The  only  other  place,  by  the  way, 
where  I  ever  saw  such  islands  was  in  a 
lonely  lake  close  by  the  Kenmare  river, 
near  the  ruined  church  of  KUmacUlogue. 
St  Quinlan's  Lake  it  is  called ;  and,  living 
in  such  consecrated  water,  the  islands  are 
bound  to  behave  with  strict  ecclesiastical 
propriety.  "They  do  be  moving  mostly 
about  the  greatOhurch  festivals," said  an  old 
man  to  whom  I  rather  impatiently  pointed 
out  that,  in  spite  of  a  strong  wind,  the 
grass  islets  were  perfectly  motionless. 
"Sure,  it's  at  Easter  or  Whitsuntide 
Tve  seen  them  travelling  across,  and 
underneath  them  was  like  the  feet  of 
a  duck  moving  backward  and  forward.  *' 
The  makings  of  a  crannog  were  in 
St  Quinlan's  Lake,  but  for  timber  you 
would  have  had  to  go  as  far  as  Killamey 
before  you  could  have  got  trees  big 
enough. 

On  the  mechanical  skill  shown  by  the 
crannog  builders,  Dr.  Munro  waxes  quite 
enthusiastic.  The  problem  was — given  a 
small  mossy  lake  with  reed-grown  margin, 
and  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water 
above  a  virtually  unfathomable  quagmire, 
to  construct  therein  a  place  of  defence 
which  should  be  inaccessible,  even  if  the 
enemy  had  pierced  the  forest  and  dis- 
covered the  secluded  lake,  and  his  con- 
clusion is  that  no  modem  engineer  could 
have  solved  it  half  so  successfully.  That 
the  old  people  should  have  succeeded  so 
w^I  he  considers  "another  proof  of  the 


extraordinary  vigour,  intense  individuality, 
and  plastic  character  of  the  early  Celtic 
civilieatioa"  By-and-by  these  wooden 
walls  and  refuges  of  piles  would  fall  into 
disrepute  when  they  came  to  be  assailed  by 
more  skilled  besiegers  capable  of  shooting 
bummg  arrows  or  fire-balls.  Fear  of  fire 
led  to  the  use  of  stone,  which  the  .splinter- 
ing of  stone  under  a  bombardment  has  now 
again  in  some  sort  done  away  with.  And 
for  a  heavy  stone  building,  a  platform  of 
beams,  no  matter  how  heavy,  resting  on  a 
quaking  bog,  was  a  poor  foundation.  Water 
still  continued  to  be  a  great  element  ia 
defence,  but  it  was  found  better  to  carry 
the  water  to  the  castle.  The  moat  super- 
seded the  lake. 

A  crannog,  then,  was  a  stockaded  island, 
wholly  or  in  part  artificial,  much  like  what 
Csesar  tells  us  was  the  typical  British 
village,  only  hidden  away  in  a  reedy  lake 
instead  of  in  a  morass  or  marshy  wood. 
Who  built  them  and  when?  We  may 
imagine  them  used  ever  since  Celts  began 
to  inhabit  these  islands ;  but,  from  the  com- 
parative modemness  of  most  of  the  finds. 
Dr.  Munro  thinks  they  were  not  in  general 
use  till  the  civilised  Britons  got  into  trouble 
with  Angles  on  the  one  hand  and  Picts  and 
Scots  on  the  other,  as  soon  as  they  were  left 
alone  by  the  Eomans.  Mr.  Green's  book 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  how  in  South 
Britain  group  after  group  of  Bomano- 
British  cities  went  down  before  the  suc- 
cessive attacks  of  different  tribes  of  invading 
Teutons,  much  as  group  after  group  of  the 
cities  of  Canaan  went  down  before  Joshua. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  power  of  co- 
hesion, every  district  stood  by  itself  and 
fell  unaided  by  the  rest  And  it  must  have 
been  even  a  worse  look-out  for  the  Britons 
of  Strathclyde  and  the  other  Bomanised 
districts  between  the.  two  walls.  They 
were  poorer  and  weaker  than  their  kins- 
men over  the  Border;  and  their  Pictish 
enemies  at  any  rate  were  nearer  to  them. 
Everyone  who  has  read  it  must  remember 
Mr.  Green'svivid  picture  of  the  provincials  of 
Eboracum  (York)  and  the  other  great  towns 
of  the  Ouse  valley  fleeing  for  their  lives  with 
wives  and  children  and  such  treasures  as 
they  could  hastily  collect,  up  Wharfedale 
and  over  the  fells,  till  they  found  a  refuge 
in  those  Clapham  caves  near  Ingleborough 
where  their  traces  are  found  in  the  silt  and 
stalagmite.  Mr.  Green  traces  their  gradual 
decline  from  the  culture  they  brought  with 
them  to  almost  savagery,  in  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  "finds,"  as  you  get 
nearer  the  surface.    The  lower  beds  yield 
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delicate  ivories,  bronzes,  enamels,  coins — 
just  what  could  be  carried  off  in  a  hasty 
flight  for  Ufa  These  grow  fewer  and 
fewer  in  the  npper  deposit.  Even  the 
ordinary  utensils  as  they  wear  out  are 
not  replaced,  until  at  last  the  time 
comes  when  he  whose  grandfather  had 
been,  perhaps,  a  cultured  Boman  citizen, 
was  fain  to  boil  his  venison  pottage  by 
putting  red-hot  stones  into  a  skin  of  water. 
There  is  no  such  gradual  deterioration 
traceable  in  the  crannogs,  but  then  none 
of  them  have  that  wonderful  stalagmite 
which,  in  the  caves,  rapidly  buried  each 
object  as  it  was  lost  or  flung  aside,  and 
kept  it  as  safely  as  a  fly  in  amber.  Things 
in  a  peat-bog  have  a  wonderful  tendency  to 
sink  to  the  same  level.  I  believe  the  little 
"elfin-pipes,"  later  of  course  than  the 
introduction  of  tobacco,  have  been  found 
"associated  with" — that  is  the  term — 
"elfin-bolts,"  i.e.  flint  arrow-heads,  because 
both  had  sunk  through  the  peat  to  the 

gravel  below.  One  tUng  of  which  "  the 
elt "  seems  to  have  been  very  proud  was 
his  wife's  back-comb.  The  type  seems  to 
have  been  much  the  same,  whether  the 
"find"  comes  from  Uriconium(Wroxeter) — 
the  great  Roman  city  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  Wrekin  (TJriken) — or  from  the  Broch 
of  Burrian  in  Orkney,  or  from  Ballinderry 
Grannog  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  specimen  is 
much  l£e  most  elaborate;  but  the  others 
are  not  far  behind  it  in  ornamentation. 
Another  thing  in  which  "  the  Celt " 
excelled  was  the  art  of  embossing  leather. 
"Brogues"  are  found  both  in  Irish  and 
Scotch  crannogs,  stamped  all  over  with 
the  most  elegant  ornament 

You  have,  then,  three  authorities,  if  you 
want  to  go  deeper  into  the  question  of  lake 
dwellings.  Sir'W.  Wilde  (and,  more  re- 
cently, Mr.  J.  H.  Kinahan,  of  the  Geological 
Survey),  for  the  Irish ;  Dr.  Keller,  for  the 
Swiss;  and  Dr.  Munro,  for  the  Scotch. 
I  can't  help  thinking  it  would  give  zest  to 
a  fishing  excursion,  especially  if  the  sport 
is  slow,  to  know  that  there's  a  crannog  in 
the  loch,  and  to  row  over  and  try  to  get 
sight  of  some  of  the  piles  if  not  of  the 
mortised  beams,  and  to  think  of  the  many 
sights  such  a  stronghold  has  seen,  and  the 
various  fortunes  that  have  befallen  it 
They  were  not  always  refuges  from  in- 
vasion. "The  Wolf  of  Badenoch"  had 
one  of  them  in  Kothiemurchus  Loch,  better 
known  as  Loch-au-Eilean.  Of  a  crannog 
on  Loch  Canmore,  in  Aberdeen,  the  name, 
prison-island,  sufficiently  attests  the  use. 
fiat  the  great  majority  were   places   of 


safety;  and  the  nature  of  the  "  finds"  proves 
that  those  who  took  refuge  in  them  were 
not  savages,  but  people  of  considerable 
culture.  When  next  you  go  to  Zurich, 
therefore,  be  sure  to  look  in  the  museum 
for  the  wonderful  collection  of  all  kinds  of 
things  found  in  the  Pfahlbeuten,  and  if  you 
hear  of  a  newly-found  pile-village  be  sure 
to  go  and  see  it  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  you  will  have  no  such  grand 
central  museum;  but  there  are  many 
beautiful  and  interesting  crannog-finds  in 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy's  museum,  and  in 
that  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society. 
It  is  a  pity  such  things  are  not  kept 
together,  so  that  the  investigator  may  know 
where  to  look.  But  though  books  like  Dr. 
Munro's  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
"finds;"  notmng  but  personal  inspection 
on  a  calm  day,  when  (as  I  said)  the  fish 
won't  bite  fast,  can  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
the  crannog  itself. 


BY  PABCELS  POST. 


When  night  is  drawing  on,  and  London 
city  is  fast  being  emptied  of  its  swarms ; 
when  the  lights  in  the  long  rows  of  offices 
and  warehouses  are  going  out  one  by  one ; 
when  in  fancy  the  full  high-pressure  steam 
of  daily  City  life  is  blowing  harmlessly  off 
from  every  escape-pipe ;  and  when,  in  fact, 
the  world  in  general  is  making  for  his  wife 
and  his  domestic  hearth — then,  when  other 
people  are  relaxing  their  labours,  the  Post 
Office  takes  up  the  expiring  vitality  of  the 
day  and  wakens  up  into  vivid  and  ener- 
getic movement  Then  the  old  building 
which  has  seen  so  many  changes,  and  before 
which  of  old  the  mail-coaches  assembled  in 
all  their  bravery,  is  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  less  ambitious  vehicles,  which, 
however,  with  their  scarlet-and-gold  panels 
and  the  uniforms  of  their  drivers,  retain  a 
traditional  flavour  of  the  high-stepping 
glories  of  the  past  The  old  bmlding,  too, 
begins  to  glow  with  light  from  cellar  to 
attic,  an  inward  light  that  seems  to  infuse 
itself  into  the  very  stones  of  the  gloomy 
pile,  and  to  cause  it  to  glow  with  subdued 
and  phosphorescent  light. 

Not  long  ago  the  whole  business  of  the 
Post  Office  was  transacted  in  this  building, 
which  perhaps  will  always  be  in  popular 
parlance  the  Greneral  Post  Office,  and  in  a 
roomy  and  leisurely  age  a  broad  public 
arcade  ran  through  the  centre  of  it — a 
place  for  country  cousins  to  lounge  through 
when  they  were  conscientiously  working 
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through  the  sights  of  Londoa  Bat  now 
from  roof  to  basement  every  inch  of  the 
bailding  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  sort- 
iog  and  dispatching  the  correspondence  of 
the  great  metropolis,  its  letters,  its  packets, 
its  newspapers,  and — ^aye,  here's  the  rub — 
itsparcels. 

For  it  is  this  latest  development  of  the 
Post  Office  system  we  are  in  search  of  to- 
night The  eager  rash  to  the  letter-boxes 
as  the  moment  of  closing  draws  near,  the 
storm,  the  whirlwind  of  letters,  the  roar  of 
the  stamps  that  impress  the  official  mark, 
like  the  sound  of  the  winnowing  of  a 
Titanic  corn-stack,  the  great  hall  with  its 
hundreds  of  shaded  lights  and  its  scene  of 
regulated  confusion  and  unruffled  haste — 
all  this  must  be  left  behind.  These  things 
other  pens  have  described.  There  have 
been  some  in  the  very  arcana  of  these 
mysteries  to  whom  has  not  been  lacking 
the  gifb — fatal  or  otherwise  as  may  happen 
— of  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer. 

In   the  nature  of  things,  there  is  no 
frenzied  hurry  about  the  parcels.     Most 
people  leave  the  writing,  and  consequently 
the   posting,  of  their  letters  to  the  very 
last  moment  in  which  the  feat  is  possible. 
Bat  a  parcel  is  a  different  matter.     Busi- 
ness parcels  are  generally  made  up  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of 
the  letters  which  call  them  into  being,  and 
people  in  general  get  their  parcels  off  their 
minds  as  soon  as  they  can.    Thus  we  find 
the  parcels  post  counter,  which  is  round 
the  comer  from  the  great  muckle-mouthed 
repository  of  letters  in  general,  going  on 
in  its  regular  swing  without  sharing  in  the 
frantic  hurry  of  the  letter  branch.     But 
then  this  counter,  after  all,  is  only  the 
local  office  for  Aldersgate  Street  and  the 
neighbourhood— one  of  the  fifteen  thousand 
postal  centres  which  have  been  created 
parcels  centres  as  well — with  the  advantage, 
however,  of  being  in  direct  communication 
ivith  a  chief   parcel-sorting   and    parcel- 
dispatching  depdt,  which  is  situated   in 
the  basement  below  us.    But  as  the  direct 
communication  alluded  to  is  by  means  of  a 
wooden    slide,    highly    polished    by   the 
friction  of  successive   baskets,  it  seems 
hardly  adapted  for  a  visitors'  entrance, 
and  thus  admittance  is  sought  through  the 
classic  portico  in  Aldersgate  Street. 

Beyond  this  portico  we  should  hardly 
penetrate,  but  should  be  speedily  expelled 
from  the  hive  as  intrusive  drones,  were  we 
not  furnished  with  credentials  from  the  big 
hoose  opposite,  where  are  the  secretariat  and 
directive  branches  of  the  department.    But 


the    courteous    and    energetic    assistant- 
secretary  has  furnished  us  with  an  "  open 
sesame,"  and  the  halls  of  many  lights,  and 
the  caves  of  innumerable  parcels,  are  open 
to  our  inspection — ^not  without  a  guide ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  thread  our  way  through 
the  subterranean  passages  without  the  help 
of  one  familiar  with  the  premises,  and  we 
follow  our   guide    through    the    echoing 
vaults,  where  a  steam-engine  is  noiselessly 
pounding  away,  and  where  an  endless  lift 
carries    up    and   brings  down  successive 
stages  loaded  with  great  bags  of  news- 
papers, with  nimble  young  letter-sorters 
and  letter-carriers  hanging  on  like  flies, 
a  lift  that  never  ends  and  never  stops, 
and  never  waits  a  moment  for  anybody, 
but  goes  on  in  its  regular  and  rhythmic 
stride,  in  a  stem  inexorable  kind  of  way 
that  is  quite  impressive  to  witnesa     And 
hero,   if    our  thoughts  were  not  turned 
in  another  direction,  we  might  notice  rows 
of  men  doing  nothing  but  overhauling  and 
mending  mail-bags,  no  one  of  which  makes 
a  second  journey  without  this  careful  over- 
haul  and  repair.     There   are   men  who 
spend  their  lives  in  turning  bags  inside  out 
and  investigating  every  comer.  Sometimes, 
notwithstanding  the  care  taken,  a  letter  is 
found    that   has   been  overlooked — more 
often  little  knick-knacks,  coins,  articles  of 
jewellery,  rings,  even  watches,  articles  that 
careless  people — ^ungenerous,  too,  as  laying 
snares  for  weaker  brethren — ^have  popped 
into  imregistered  letters.     But  all  this  is 
wide  of  our  mark,  and  must  be  passed  with 
a  glance,  for  here  we  enter  the  realms  of 
the  parcels  post.     Not  fairy-like  realms  by 
any  means,  although  thus  far  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth — lower  down  indeed  than  the 
general  level  of  the  basement,  which  has 
been  excavated  to  afford  greater  roof  space 
— but  realms  that  are  warm  and  dry  and 
pleasant,  all  whitewash  and  unstained  deal, 
and  full  of  light  and  animation.     The  great 
features  of  the  place  are  the  long  rows  of 
deal  fixtures,  or  cages,  upon  which  are 
ranged  an  army  of  baskets.    Bearing  in 
mind  the  fifteen  thousand  postal  centres,  it 
will  be  seen  that  nothing  short  of  an  army 
would  here  avail,  and  then  in  addition  to 
the  residential  baskets,  as  they  may  be 
called,  the  floors  are  strewn  thick  with 
baskets  that  travel,  great  square  hampers, 
that  would  be  called  skips  in  the  north, 
just  long  enough  to  carry  the  regulation 
three  feet  six  inches,  beyond  which  a  postal 
parcel  must  not  grow.     These  travelling 
skips  are  gradually  being  filled  from  the 
residential  baskets^in  the  wooden  cages — 
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one  Bet  of  men  doing  the  work  of  sorting 
into  the  baskets,  while  a  jnnior  set  collect 
and  bring  the  appropriate  parcels  to  those 
who  are  packing  them  for  their  destina- 
tions. There  is  a  basket  for  Chester, 
another  for  Edinburgh,  another  packed 
with  all  sorts  and  shapes  destined  for  the 
Holyhead  mail,  which  will  be  unpacked 
to-morrow  in  Dublin  ;  there  is  one  packet 
for  Umavaddy.  Is  there  a  V Sweet  Peg" 
still  living  thereabouts,  and  does  she  buy 
her  dainty  little  shoes  in  Beeent  Street  f 
Anyhow,  we  feel  that  Limavaddy  is  drawn 
considerably  nearer  to  us,  and  becomes  all 
of  a  sudden  more  friendly  and  familiar  from 
the  link,  between  Limavaddy  and  London, 
of  the  parcels  post 

And  then  curiosity  and  wonder  arise, 
not  only  at  the  number  of  these  packages 
— a  number  that  is  being  continually  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  fresh  hampers, 
charged  to  the  brim  with  all  kinds  of 
parcels — nor  merely  at  the  multiplicity  of 
their  destinations — for  these  things  are 
patent,  as  it  were,  and  on  the  surface — no, 
the  real  biting  curiosity  is  to  know  what  is 
inside  these  mysteries  in  brown  paper  and 
string — ^the  answers  to  the  enigmas  in  paste- 
board, and  cardboard,  and  millboard,  or 
still  more  jealously  veiled  in  deal  board.  If 
it  were  only  permitted  to  poke  a  little 
hole  here,  or  make  a  small  incision  there  I 
But  our  guide,  although  anxious  to  show 
everything  that  may  lawfully  be  seen,  must 
not  connive  at  conduct  of  this  prying 
natura  Still,  the  comer  of  the  veil  may 
be  lifted,  and  Mentor  leads  Telemachus  to 
the  Parcels'  Hospital 

There  are  no  formalities  attending  ad- 
mittance to  the  hospital.  The  accident 
ward  is  open  night  and  day,  and  there  sits 
the  resident  surgeon  at  his  operating-table, 
with  hammer  and  nails,  and  paper  and 
string,  and  paste,  ready  to  attend  to  con- 
tusions and  fractures,  and  all  the  ills  of 
parcel  life.  A  parcel  of  tennis-balls,  which 
have  prematurely  burst  out  of  bounds,  are 
soon  brought  to  order  tmder  the  doctor's 
skilful  hands;  but  Mrs.  Brown's  cough- 
mixture,  in  a  broken  medicine  bottle,  is  a 
more  hopeless  case.  Sausages,  too,  are 
something  like  tennis-balls  in  their  pro- 
clivities for  breaking  forth,  and  are  more 
difficult  to  replace  in  statu  quo;  and  a  tin 
of  milk,  which  gives  evidence  of  a  punc- 
tured wound,  is  almost  as  difficult  of  treat- 
ment 

But  this  glimpse  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  parcels  post  rather  stimulates  than 
satisfies  curiosity,  till  official  courtesy  puts 


us  in  possession  of  a  list  which  is  pretty 
exhaustive  as  far  as  official  information 
goes.  All  the  following  articles,  anyhow, 
are  in  the  way  of  travelling  by  parcels 
post,  although  there  may  be  others  still 
more  curious  that  have  made  no  sign  in 
their  passage.  The  list  is  alphabetical  as 
it  reaches  us,  but  with  th6  aid  of  our  postal 
authority,  we  will  make  a  flying  classifica- 
tion of  its  contents. 

First  of  all  the  comestibles,  which  include 
— say  for  the  general  breakfast-table— 
bread  warm  from  the  oven,  butter  that 
will  spread  so  pleasantly  thereon,  buns  and 
scones,  cream  and  kippered  herrings,  cucum- 
bers and  their  appropriate  accompani- 
ment, salmon,  in  all  its  states — pickled, 
fresh,  and  dried.  Then  there  are  soups  in 
jars,  fish,  oysters,  potatoes,  eggs,  and  pork- 
chops;  chickens,  ducks,  and  rabbits; 
grouse  and  ham;  honey  and  jam.  A 
sheep's  head  in  paper  hails  no  doubt  irom 
North  Britain,  as  a  delicate  compliment  to 
an  exiled  compatriot ;  but  an  otter's  head, 
stuffed,  should  surely  rather  go  to  the 
Natural  History  Department.  However, 
here  is  a  plum-pudding,  as  a  finish  to  the 
feast,  and  wine  and  whisky,  in  the  way 
of  beverages,  with  medicines  for  the  morn- 
ing after,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  tobacco. 
There  is  tea,  of  course,  and  coffea 

Here  occurs  a  melancholy  interlude 
First  among  the  Ds  in  our  list  comes  a 
dead  cat,  a  thing  grievous  in  itself,  and 
difficult  to  classify.  Was  the  dead  cat  an 
evil  practical  joke  1  A  reference  to  the 
date  of  delivery,  and  the  corresponding 
list  of  casualties  among  the  parcels  de- 
liverers, with  the  reassuring  heading, 
'^Contusions,  none,"  inclines  us  to  think 
that  the  cat  was  taken  in  good  part.  So 
that  we  will  charitably  assume  that  it  was 
sent  by  its  sorrowing  mistress  to  be  stuffed 
— an  assumption  that  clears  our  way  to 
mark  it  off,  like  the  otter's  head,  for 
"  natural  history." 

Music  next  furnishes  its  quota  to  the 
parcels  post,  with  fiddle,  banjo,  concertina, 
hand-bell,  guitar,  and  tin-whistles,  in  the 
charivari  of  which,  dripping-pans,  frying- 
pans,  gridirons,  saucepans,  and  other  m- 
struments  of  the  cook's  orchestra  may 
take  a  part. 

As  for  the  wardrobe,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, its  contingent  is  a  powerful  one, 
including  bandboxes  with  bonnets,  and 
bonnets  without  bandboxes,  and  bandboxes 
pure  and  simple.  There  are  boots  and 
shoes,  both  feminine  to  match  the  bonnets, 
and  masculine  to  accompany  the  clerical 
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hats ;  also  appear  lay-hats  in  profusion,  and  I 
these  are  as  reckless  as  the  bonnets  in  the ' 
matter  of  emancipation  from  boxes.  A 
delicate  subject  in  the  way  of  dress  im- 
provers must  be  glided  lightly  over.  Then 
there  are  soldiers'  helmets,  and  a  cork  leg, 
which  is  not  our  old  friend  of  the  song,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  still  on  its  travels ;  while  a 
straight-waistcoat  seems  to  point  a  moral 
of  the  fate  of  those  who  would  refine  too 
much  in  the  classification  of  the  parcels 
post 

To  come  to  a  more  prosaic  list,  here  are 
umbrellas,  parasols,  walking-sticks,  shirts, 
linen,  and  jewellery ;  Welsh  woollens  and 
down  quilts,  and  drapery  in  general  in 
aU  its  ramifications.  And,  sounding  a 
more  masculine  note,  follow  carpenters' 
rules,  T-jsquares,  bricks,  machinery,  and 
oilcans,  a  pump-handle,  a  milkman's  yoke, 
a  malt-shovel,  saws,  tools  in  general,  coal- 
scuttles, and  coils  of  wire,  with  churns, 
and  chairs,  and  corks ;  but  as  might  almost 
have  been  expected — no  corkscrew.  Then 
there  are  alarum-clocks,  and  augurs  three 
feet  long.  A  pitchfork  heads  the  list  of 
agricultural  implements,  with  spades  and 
shears ;  with  plants  in  pots  and  a  beehive ; 
with  chemical  manure  and  sheep's  dip. 

Children,  too,  have  a  share  in  the  parcels 
post  with  their  toys,  the  circulation  of 
which  will  be  more  active  as  Christmas 
comes  nearer;  but  already  the  letter- 
carrier  has  played  the  part  of  Santa  Claus, 
in  the  way  of  toys  in  general,  rocking- 
horses,  and  wax  dolls — washing-dollies,  it 
seemsy  are  not  toys  at  all,  but  machines  for 
stirring  up  the  wash-tub— and  here  are  tubs 
for  the  dollies ;  while  reverting  to  the 
sportive  side  of  things  are  cricket-bats  and 
wickets,  fishing-rods,  and  tennis  bats  and 
balls.  Revolvers  and  swords  should  keep 
company  with  the  helmets  already  men- 
tioned, but  one  or  the  other  has  got  mis- 
placed. A  horse-collar  may  suggest  a 
smile,  and  the  splashboard  of  a  dog-cart 
seems  something  akin  to  the  collar,  whUe 
a  case  of  stuffed  birds  shbuld  have  gone  to 
the  natural  history  basket  A  ship's  log  is 
a  reminder  of  Britannia's  realm^he  wide 
waste  of  waters — and,  saddest  of  all 
parcels,  is  a  little  child's  coffin. 

Then  there  are  tracks  already  marked  out 
in  the  general  expanse  of  the  parcels  post, 
trade  rounds,  along  which  commerce  is 
pressing  the  way  to  new  developments. 
Thus  Coventry  is  sending  out  bicycle  and 
tricycle  fittings;  while  boots  and  shoes 
are  distributed  far  and  near  from  centres 
of  manufacture  at  Belfast,  Bridgewater, 


Northampton,  and  Worcester.  Bridge- 
water  distributes  packages  of  its  chemical 
manures,  and  Barnsley  developes  a  rising 
and  seasonable  activity  in  down  quilts. 
Perth,  which  rivals  the  ancient  fame  of 
Tyre  with  its  dyed  garments,  gains  in- 
creased custom  by  the  agency  of  our 
parcels  post;  and  in  the  same  way  the 
potteries  of  Stoke-on-Trent  send  earthen- 
ware and  tiles  all  over  the  kingdom.  Then 
Cardiff,  which  we  thought  to  be  only 
famous  for  coal,  discovers  an  unexpected 
specialty  in  jams  in  .tin  boxes;  while 
Belfast  finds  the  advantage  of  the  new 
system  in  developing  its  long-established 
manufacture  of  linen.  Again,  there  is 
Wolverhampton  with  its  locks,  and  Leeds 
developes  what  its  ancient  fame  would 
never  lead  you  to  expect  Yes,  Leeds 
developes  a  startling  lead  in  soap.  Cambria, 
too,  asserts  itself  in  flannels,  while  ancient 
Chester  commends  itself  to  all  about  to 
marry,  as  a  perennial  source  of  wedding- 
cakes.  And,  lastly,  Grimsby  closes  the 
list,  a  list  that  is  destined  doubtless  to  con- 
tinual expansion,  with  oyster  samples  that 
may  be  welcomed  as  a  step  to  the  more 
even  distribution  of  the  riches  of  the  deep. 

Once  more,  to  dip  into  the  results  of 
official  observation,  and  to  satisfy  curiosity 
as  to  the  proportion  in  which  different 
classes  contribute  to  the  number  of  parcels 
carried,  and  we  shall  find  that  *' private 
persons,"  which  means  the  great  British 
public,  in  its  domestic  and  unofficial  cha- 
racter, heads  the  record  with  rather  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  total.  Drapers  and 
milliners  run  the  British  public  close, 
while  in  England  boot  and  shoe  makers  are 
not  far  behind  the  drapers,  and  tea  is 
almost  as  popular  as  leather.  Next  come 
booksellers  and  stationers,  with  druggists 
in  close  attendance ;  while  grocers  succeed 
in  contributing  some  five  per  cent  of  the 
aggregate.  After  these  come  an  unclassified 
crowd,  embracing  almost  every  trade  and 
profession,  whose  appropriate  figures  would 
run  too  much  into  decimals,  to  find  a  place 
in  a  popular  account  of  the  parcels  post 

Again  as  to  the  number  of  parcels 
carried,  it  will  be  found  that  although, 
when  the  parcels  post  was  first  opened,  the 
number  of  parcels  handed  in  did  not  nqual 
the  expectations  of  those  most  conversant 
with  the  subject,  yet  tha^  ever  since,  week 
by  week,  and  month  by  month,  the  circula- 
tion of  parcels  has  risen  with  gradual 
but  unchecked  increase. 

The  original  official  estimate  of  pro- 
bable parcels  was  of  twenty-seven  millions 
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amiaally.  The  actual  result  to  start  with  was 
acircolationof  sometwo  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  a  week,  which  would  give  annually 
only  fifteen  millions  of  parcels.  But  the 
circulation  of  parcels  has  now  risen  to  close 
upon  four  hundred  thousand  weekly,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  yearly  twenty  millions 
and  more.  This  is  the  result  of  three 
months'  working  only,  and  at  a  similar  rate 
of  increase  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
working,  the  weekly  circulation  should  be 
over  eight  hundred  thousand,  which  even 
an  elementary  acquaintance  with  arithmetic 
will  show  to  be  equivalent  to  a  yearly 
circulation  of  upwaids  of  forty  millions. 
So  that  nothing  more  than  the  present  rate 
of  progress  is  necessary  to  make  the  parcels 
post  a  conspicuous  succesa  The  gradual 
increase  of  parcels  carried  is  fainy  dis- 
tributed over  the  kingdom;  the -country 
contributes  to  the  increase  even  more  in 
proportion  than  London;  the  actual  figures 
being  in  London  a  circulation  to  begin 
with  of  eighty-three  thousand  parcels,  now 
risen  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
parcels  received  and  delivered  weekly, 
while  in  the  country — ^England  only — the 
circulation  has  risen  from  sixty-one  to  a 
hundred  thousand  each  week.  It  is  satis- 
factory, too,  to  note  the  same  gradual  but 
decided  increase  in  Irish  parcels,  while 
again,  contrary  to  expectations,  Scotland 
shows  a  less  rapid  development  of  parcels 
traffic. 

But  it  is  the  general  opinion  outside 
official  circles,  that  a  still  more  satisfactory 
result  would  be  obtained  by  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  registration  of  parcels. 
Probably  the  great  bulk  of  large  firms 
have  held  aloof  from  the  Post  Office  enter- 
prise, because  the  railway  companies  give 
them  a  signature  for  all  parcels  delivered  to 
them,  whereas  the  Post  Office  gives  no 
acknowledgment  of  any  kind,  and  in  the 
economy  of  a  large  firm  the  proof  that  a 
certain  packet  has  been  actually  delivered 
to  the  carrying  agents  is  of  tiie  greatest 
importance,  apart  from  any  question  as  to 
liability  for  loss  or  damage.  But  the  Post 
Office  officials  consider  that  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  receipt  is  equivalent  to  registration, 
and  demands  equal  care  in  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  parcel  to  its  destination,  so 
that  it  may  be  traced  at  any  point;  and 
these  precautions  are  obviously  almost  im- 
possible with  the  great  bulk  of  parcels. 
However,  we  are  informed  that  a  congress 
of  Post  Office  experts  has  been  sitting  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  and  has  had  this  point  in 
especial  consideration. 


And,  after  aU,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think 
that  the  success  which  has  so  far  attended 
the  parcels  post  is  due  chiefly  to  the  opening 
out  of  new  rills  and  streams  of  traffic, 
affi)rding  an  outlet  here  and  an  inlet  there, 
all  tending  to  increase  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  those  concerned;  of  the  general 
mass,  that  is,  of  traders  and  workers, 
as  well  as  of  the  world  in  general  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  dawn  of  history 
finds  itself  in  a  position  to  send  anything  it 
likes,  to  relations,  to  friends,  to  daughters 
at  service,  to  boys  at  school,  to  sweethearts, 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  fact,  without 
the  trouble  of  a  preliminary  investigation 
as  to  ways  and  means  of  sending. 

But  while  we  have  been  engaged,  perhaps 
not  with  much  success,  in  a  sort  of  classifi- 
cation of  the  parcels  post,  the  actual 
workers  about  us,  the  company  of  men  and 
boys,  have  been  busy  about  the  long  rows 
of  baskets,  each  of  the  company  knowing 
what  he  has  got  to  do,  and  sticking  to  it 
with  praiseworthy  directness,  while  from  a 
rostrum  above  the  crowd,  like  a  school- 
master's desk,  the  superintendent  keeps  an 
eye  on  the  progress  made.  The  two  great 
divisions,  it  seems,  the  hemispheres  into 
which  the  world  of  parcels  is  divided,  are 
Boadbome  and  Eailbome ;  the  former 
are  those  which  can  be  reached  by  the 
official  vans  and  omnibuses  which  are 
waiting  outside,  in  the  space  where  once  the 
mail-coaches  were  used  to  assemble,  you 
will  remember.  As  for  the  railborne  these 
comprise  at  present  parcels  from  most  of 
the  district  offices  which  are  sent  here  to 
be  forwarded.  But  the  policy  of  the  office 
is  to  decentralise  as  far  as  possible,  and 
encourage  a  local  circulation.  At  the 
present  time,  for  instance,  a  parcel  from 
Peckham  for  Perth  will  go  to  St  MartinV 
le-Grand  in  the  first  instance,  but  this  will 
not  necessarily  be  the  case  when  the 
Euston  dep6t  is  in  full  work.  Then  there 
will  be  another  large  central  office  on  the 
site  of  old  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  water,  andfor  the  western 
districts,  the  scarlet  vans  congregate  about 
the  raUings  of  the  gardens  of  Leicester 
Square,  where  the  once  forlorn-looking 
buildings  occupied  by  a  defunct  soi-disant 
co-operative  society  have  been  converted 
into  a  parcels  depdt 

The  staff  who  have  been  engaged  to 
work  the  new  system  are  engaged  under 
the  same  regulations  as  in  the  letter 
branch.  There  is  no  essential  difference 
in  age,  pay,  or  treatment  between  the 
parcel  deliverer  and  the  ordinary  letter- 
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carrier,  aod  it  is  intended  to  make  their 
datiea  interchangeable.  Neither  has  there 
been  any  preference  shown  to  army  reserve 
men  or  retired  soldiers,  as  was  hoped  by 
some  would  be  the  case.  Where  such  men 
have  been  otherwise  eligible  they  have 
been  taken,  but  not  in  preference  to  other 
candidates,  nor  have  the  regulations  as  to 
age  been  further  relaxed  in  their  favour. 

However,  there  will  be  sufficient  occasion 
in  the  future  for  the  soldiers'  friends  to 
urge  their  claims  for  employment,  as  for 
some  time  to  come,  probably,  the  staff  will 
continue  to  increase  with  increase  of  busi- 
ness. We  may  look  forward  to  a  foreign 
parcels  post,  with  the  convenience  of 
forwarding  parcels  to  any  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent at  a  small  increase  on  inland  rates. 
Already  a  parcels  post  exists  in  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy, 
and  the  difficulty  of  uniting  the  various 
sjstems  in  a  parcels  union  would  rest, 
not  80  much  with  the  postal  authorities, 
as  with  the  vexatious  regulations  of 
foreign  custom-houses.  As  long  as  our 
neighbours'  frontiers  bristle  with  hostile 
tariffs,  complications  would  be  likely  to 
check  any  active  parcel  traffic  But  in 
the  case  of  India  and  our  colonies, 
the  farther  England  beyond  the  seas, 
the  extension  of  a  parcels  post  to  these 
regions  is  only  a  matter  of  tima  And 
great  would  be  the  benefit  arising  both  for 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  in 
such  increased  means  of  communication, 
which  would  strengthen  the  feeling  of  a 
common  nationality,  and  the  ties  of  kindred. 
Letters  after  a  time  drop  off,  even  between 
members  of  the  same  family,  when  the 
scenes  of  daily  life  are  so  utterly  different 
as  in  an  EagUsh  and  a  colonial  home.  But 
a  parcel  from  home,  what  a  treat  to  be 
enjoyed  by  settlers  in  the  bush,  or  farmers 
on  the  sides  of  the  Bocky  Mountains!  The 
little  shoes  that  grannie  has  knitted  for  the 
last  comer,  the  genuine  butter-scotch  for 
Tommie,  the  real  Sheffield  blade,  the  dainty 
boots,  the  gloves  of  the  latest  pattern,  and 
the  knick-knacks  in  which  the  feminine 
heart  delights.  How  much  more  than 
mere  written  words  do  such  things  keep  up 
the  feeling  of  nearness  and  kinship  1  And 
in  return  how  we  prize  the  little  curios 
we  receive  from  foreign  lands,  the  moccasins 
embroidered  by  an  Indian  squaw,  the  pouch 
adorned  with  porcupine  quills,  the  pipe 
that  has  been  smoked  in  an  Indian  wigwam 
And  all  this  without  trouble  and  at  slight 
expense,  and  associated  with  the  double- 
knock  of  the  parcel  postman. 


But,  in  the  meantime,  there  is  a  great 
down-draught  of  the  chill  upper  air, 
a  trap-door  opens  overhead,  and  in  the 
opening  appears  the  wistful  muzzle  of  a 
patient-looking  horse,  while  in  the  confused 
yellow  light  from  the  twinkling  lamps 
in  the  slightly  foggy  world  outside,  can 
be  seen  an  array  of  men  and  horses 
and  vehicles,  while  trucks  are  racing 
about,  and  huge  hampers  are  whirled 
upwards. 

By  the  way,  if  one  of  the  said  hampers 
shoidd  happen  to  be  only  partly  full,  what 
is  to  prevent  its  contents  from  dashing 
wildly  to  and  fro  in  the  transit  1  Our 
guide  soon  explains  the  matter.  He  takes 
us  to  a  half  empty  hamper,  within  which 
is  a  moveable  cover,  that  slides  freely  up 
and  down,  and  is  secured  by  a  strap  tightly 
on  the  top  of  the  contents,  whether  few  or 
many.  Then,  when  sticks,  umbrellas, 
fishing-rods,  and  other  long  and  fragile 
things  are  in  question,  they  are  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  moveable  lid,  and  underneath 
the  strap. 

One  other  matter  excites  curiosity.  Each 
sorter  has  a  compartment  marked  "blind." 
Now  why  should  it  be  blind  f  Oh,  it  is 
the  parcel  that  is  blind,  explains  our  guide,  if 
it  should  happen  that  the  sorter  cannot 
read  the  address.  But  then,  although 
there  may  be  a  blind  parcel  now  and  then, 
it  does  not  happen  often,  and  an  obstinate 
case  would  be  sent  to  the  blind  asylum 
upstairs,  where  the  blind  letters  are 
examined.  There  are  dozens  of  blind 
letters  every  night,  but  among  parcels  the 
disease  is  rarer.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  letters  are  pitched  into  the  boxes  by 
anybody,  whether  directed  legibly  or  not, 
but  that  a  parcel  is  handed  over  the 
counter,  and  the  address  read  by  the  clerk 
who  takes  it  in.  That  difficulty  being 
settled,  it  occurs  to  us  to  ask  in  a  similar 
spirit  to  the  question  addressed  by  the 
landlord  to  the  bagman  in  Pickwick,  What 
becomes  of  the  dead  parcels ) 

Well,  the  dead  parcels  go  to  the  Dead 
Letter  Office,  not  in  this  building  at  all, 
but  in  Founder's  Court,  Lothbury,  in  fact 
they  are  treated  just  as  letters  are  treated 
— opened,  and  if  there  is  any  evidence  of 
where  they  come  from,  returned  to  the 
sender.  In  case  of  a  duck,  for  instance,  or 
a  partridge,  which  might  happen  to  make 
things  unpleasant  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office, 
why  there  would  be  an  inquest  and  an 
order  for  burial  without  undue  delay.  But 
in  a  general  way  ducks  and  partridges  do 
not  go  a  beggmg. 
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By  this  time  the  night's  parcels  are 
pretty  well  cleared,  the  railbome  parcels 
have  been  carted  away  in  the  big  railway 
vans,  and  the  roadborne  are  also,  most  of 
them,  on  the  way  to  the  suburbs,  where, 
at  Richmond,  at  Kingston,  at  Hampstead, 
at  Hackney,  at  all  the  outlying  districts 
round  abou^the  sharp  postman's  knock 
will  soon  be  heard,  announcing  the  evening 
delivery  of  the  parcels  post 

As  for  the  railbome  parcels  that 
will  soon  be  flying  to  all  comers  of  the 
kingdom,  we  can  see  them  in  imagination 
pursuing  their  way  to  their  respective 
addresses  on  the  morrow  jn  all  kinds  of 
conveyances.  In  the  large  towns,  such  as 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham, 
they  will  travel  in  small,  neat  omnibuses 
like  those  already  familiar  in  our  London 
streets;  in  smaller  towns  they  will  jog 
along  in  hand-carts  and  perambulators. 
And  Sweet  Peg  will  get  her  parcel  at  Lima- 
vaddy,  arriving,  probably,  on  a  low-backed 
car,  just  about  this  same  hour  to-morrow, 
all  in  ample  time  for  her  to  dance  at  Tim 
Sheehan's  wedding,  in  the  little  glass 
slippers  that  this  latest  development  of  the 
fairy  godmother  shall  have  brought  her, 
straight  from  the  fairyland  of  Regent  Street, 
over  land  and  sea. 

All  these  things  work  freely  and  easily 
enough  now  that  the  machine  has  once 
been  started,  but  the  outside  world  has 
little  idea  of  the  pains  and  contrivance 
that  have  been  expended  in  its  inaugu- 
ration, where  everything  was  new  and 
untried,  and  a  complete  system  had  to  be 
modelled.  A  code  of  rules  had  to  be 
hammered  t)ut,  rules  that  must  fit  all 
possible  cases,  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of 
the  most  extensive  depdt,  and  yet  not 
superfluous  in  the  smallest  country  receiving- 
housa  The  authors  of  this  laborious  com- 
pilation, however,  had  the  advantage  often 
denied  to  those  of  more  purely  literary 
compositions,  in  being  assured  of  a  good 
circulation  for  their  work,  in  respect  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  parcel  centres  already 
existing,  and  bound  to  take  a  copy.  That 
the  Post  Office  is  well  and  zealously  served 
in  its  higher  ranks,  goes  without  saying, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  through 
the  service  everybody  has  taken  to  the 
youngest  of  the  official  children,  and  that 
from  its  first  entrance  into  life,  there 
have  been  no  dangerous  crises  to  pass 
through,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  every- 
thing has  gone  smoothly  and  well  irom 
the  very  first  in  the  career  of  the  parcels 
post 


RABELAIS  AND  BRUSQDET. 

We  remarked  at  the  end  of  our  notice  of 
Triboulet  the  Fool,*  that  Rabelais  would 
have  played  the  part  of  court  jester  to  per- 
fection. Tothoseacquaintedwith  the  famous 
histories  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  this 
is  a  truism,  but  the  majority  of  our  readers 
know  very  little  about  them.  Nor  is  this 
wonderful,  for  the  mixture  of  obscenity, 
obscurity,  satire,  allusion,  burlesque,  and 
nonsense  might  have  been  written  purposely 
to  repel  the  reader.  Illustrators,  com- 
mentators, and  critics  have  been  engaged 
on  the  book  for  three  hundred  years,  and 
have  been  unable  to  say  whether  it  has 
a  meaning  or  not  How,  then,  can  an 
ordinary  reader  expect  to  appreciate  iti 
Unless  one  has  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  king<jlom,  the 
literature,  the  religion,  the  controversies  of 
the  period,  it  must  always  appear  the  most 
absurd  rubbish.  We  will  therefore  take 
the  man  himself  and  recall  certain  of  the 
anecdotes  which  have  been  handed  down 
by  tradition.  Whether  these  are  true  or 
false  is  not  the  question  here,  but  if  they 
are  not  trae,  they  deserve  to  be,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  assert ; 
we  merely  repeat 

In  early  life  Rabelais  entered  the  Cor- 
deliers of  Fontenay  le  Comte  in  Poitou, 
taking,  as  has  been  observed,  "the  vows  of 
ignorance  still  more  than  those  of  religion." 
In  fact,  the  convent  was  the  last  place  in 
the  world  where  intelligence  penetrated. 
Notwithstanding  his  uncongenial  surround- 
ings, or  rather,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
them,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  the  literature  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  vast  amount  of  emdition  which  has 
been    the    admiration    of    all   his    com- 
mentators.   Here,  too,  was  nurtured  that 
hatred  of   monks   which  is  no  less  con- 
spicuous than  his  learning.    As  a  relaxa- 
tion from  severe  studies,  he  allowed  himself 
the  utmost  license  in  respect  of  practical 
jokes  directed  against  his  brother  friars,  in 
which  were  displayed  to  their  full  extent 
that  coarseness  of  feeling,  speech,    and 
action  which  is   the   well-known  charac- 
teristic of   that  age.     Of  all  these  jokes 
we  need  only  mention  the  last,  in  which 
our  jester  most  certainly  had  not  the  laugh 
on  his  side.     On  the  f^te  day  of  the  con- 
vent it  was  the  long-established  custom  for 

*  All  the  Yeab  Boukd,  New  Series,  Vol.  S2, 
p.  328,  "Triboulet  the  Fool." 
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the  peasantry  to  flock  with  their  prayers 
and  offerings  to  the  image  of  St.  Francis, 
which  was  placed  in  a  dark  comer  of  the 
chapel.  Our  friar  took  the  trouble  to  take 
this  down  from  its  niche  and  place  him- 
self there — ^made  up,  of  coarse,  to  resemble 
it  But  the  absurdity  of  the  speeches  and 
actions  of  the  rustic  worshippers  was  too 
much  for  his  gravity.  An  involuntary 
movement  escaped  him,  to  the  awe  of  the 
adorers,  who  called  out,  "  A  miracle  !  a 
miracle  1 "  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
which  speedily  arose,  an  old  monk,  sus- 
pecting something  wrong,  hastened  to 
enquire  by  actual  inspection.  The  culprit 
was  dragged  down,  deprived  of  his  clothes, 
beaten  with  girdles  of  cords  till  the  blood 
came,  and  finally,  for  the  sacrilegious  act, 
sentenced  to  four  walls  and  bread-and- 
water  for  the  rest  of  his  day&  He  had, 
however,  dliring  his  fifteen  years'  stay, 
made  many  powerful  friends  outside, 
and  tlirough  their  intercession  his  punish- 
ment was  remitted  and  he  was  set  at 
liberty.  After  this,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  change  of  scene  was 
deemed  necessary.  Abandoning  the  clerical 
life,  he  studied  medicine,  and  was  admitted 
doctor  at  Montpellier,  where,  and  at  Lyons, 
he  practised  with  success. 

The  Chancellor  Duprat,  for  some  reason 
or  other  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  had 
caused  the  revocation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  University  of  Montpellier,  and  Rabelais 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  intercede  on  its 
behalf.  ^ 

On  his  arrival  there,  doubtful  of  having 
an  audience  of  the  great  man  in  his  own 
name  and  on  declaration  of  his  business, 
he  thought  it  better  to  try  stratagem.  He 
therefore  addressed  the  porter  in  Latin, 
who,  ignorant  of  the  language,  naturally 
brought  some  person  to  whom  it  was 
known.  Him,  however,  our  doctor  ad- 
dressed in  Greek,  and  when  a  Grecian  was 
procured,  he  was  favoured  with  a  speech  in 
Hebrew,  and  so  on,  till  the  Chancellor 
being  informed  of  this  extraordinary 
visitor,  ordered  him  to  be  sent  up.  The 
result,  as  we  may  imagine,  was  that  his 
request  was  granted. 

In  remembrance  of  this,  the  University 
of  Montpellier  ordered  that  everyone  on 
taking  his  doctor^s  degree  should  put  on 
the  cloak  of  Babelais,  and  this  is  shown 
and  the  ceremony  observed  to  this  day. 

He  made  two  journeys  to  B<une  as  doctor 
and  attache  of  embassy  under  Cardinal 
Jean  du  Bellay,  an  old  schoolfellow  and  life- 
long protector.    Here,  if  we  are  to  credit 


tradition,  he  behaved  with  such  irreverence 
as  to  excite  all  the  religious  against  him. 
It  is  related  that  at  an  audience  the  Pope 
told  him  to  ask  for  what  he  liked,  and 
thereupon  he  immediately  desired  to  be 
excommunicated.  On  the  reason  of  this 
extraordinary  request  being  asked  for,  he 
told  his  holiness  that  he  came  i^Eim  a  village 
suspected  of  heresy,  where  ma^,  and  even 
some  of  his  own  family,  had  b^en  burnt. 
He  remembered  that  on  his  way  to  Rome 
the  party  was  benighted,  and  had  to  take 
shelter  in  a  cottage,  where  an  old  woman 
did  her  best  to  light  a  fire.  Not  succeeding, 
however,  she  remarked  that  the  wood  must 
have  been  cursed  by  the  Pope's  own  mouth. 
This  being  the  case  he  trusted  his  holiness 
would  by  word  of  mouth  render  him  free 
from  danger  at  the  staka  We  need  not 
wonder  that  Rabelais  had  to  quit  Rome  in 
a  hurry.  Finding  himself  at  Lyons  with- 
out funds,  and  anxious  to  get  to  Paris,  he 
prepared  some  bottles  on  which  he  wrote  : 
"  Poison  for  the  King,"  "  Poison  for  the 
Queen,"  etc.,  etc.,  was  arrested,  and  sent  to 
Paris  at  the  public  expense.  Arrived  there 
he  asked  to  have  audience  of  the  king, 
the  bottles  Were  produced,  and  the  poisons 
swallowed  by  the  author  of  the  joke.  One 
day  a  beautiful  lamprey  being  brought  to 
table  on  a  silver  dish  at  the  seat  of  the 
Cardinal  du  Bellay,  he,  in  his  capacity  of 
physician,  uttered  the  words,  *'  difficult 
of  digestion,"  and  the  dish  was  untouched 
by  Sl  Our  doctor,  however,  applied 
himself  to  it  with  eagerness,  and  when 
questioned  as  to  the  difference  between  his 
principles  and  his  practice,  he  replied  that 
he  never  heard  of  anyone  doubting  that 
8il\rer  dishes  were  indigestible.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  his  will  in  these  words : 
*'  I  have  nothing,  I  owe  much,  the  rest  I 
leave  to  the  poor."  Even  as  to  his  death 
the  story  is  current  that  he  wrapped  him- 
self up  in  a  domino,  "Blessed  are  they 
who  die  in  Domino.'' 

Bonaventure  des  Periers  tells  us  of  a 
rival  to  Triboulet,  but  does  not  give  his 
name,  or  state  whether  his  duties  were 
official  It  was  he  who  at  a  time  when 
the  king  was  at  his  wit's-end  to  raise  money 
told  him,  that  as  he  had  already  sold  many 
places  tenable  for  a  period  he  had  better  do 
the  same  with  his  own,  and  he  would  very 
soon  find  himself  in  funds.  The  bibliophile 
Jacob  makes  him  to  be  one  Yillemanoche, 
who  had  a  mania  for  believing  himself  one 
of  a  certain  illustrious  family  named 
Pichelin,  for  whom  he  drew  up  an  elaborate 
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genealogy,  ehowiDg  their  descent  from  all 
the  royal  hoosea  of  Eoropa  With  this 
in  his  hand  he  went  round  asking  to  wife 
all  the  greatest  heiresses  of  the  court, 
demonstrating  the  necessity  of  perpetuating 
the  Pichelin  family. 

Triboulet's  successor  was  the  Brusquet 
so  well  kno%xi  to  students  of  the  literature 
of  that  period.  This  name  was  applied 
to  him  on  account  of  his  character  and 
humour  from  the  Italian  bnisco,  converted 
into  brusqiie  for  the  French,  which  in  the 
fifteenth  century  borrowed  largely  from 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  became  Italianised 
in  the  sixteenth  through  the  influence  of 
the  Medicis.  This  name  was  evidently  a 
sobriquet,  and  the  researches  of  M.  Jal 
have  resulted  in  discovering  an  entry  in  the 
royal  household  expenses  for  1559  of 
seven  and  a  half  ells  of  black  cloth  to 
Jean  Antoine  Lambert,  called  Brusquet, 
valet  de  chambre  to  the  late  king.  Brant  dme . 
eulogises  him  heartily :  "  I  believe  if  any 
one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  his 
bonmots,  stories,  tricks,  and  pranks,  we 
should  have  had  a  book  such  as  we  never 
have  had  nor  ever  will  have."  We  do  not^ 
however,  hear  so  much  of  his*  repartees  as 
of  his  practical  jokes,  and  Brantdme  goes 
into  tedious  detail  of  the  continual  rivalry 
between  him  and  the  Mar6chaJ  Strozzi  in 
this  mediaeval  form  of  wit.  All  of  these 
nowadays  we  should 'say  were  beyond  a 
joke,  and  it  may  be  imagined  to  what  extent 
they  were  carried  when  Strozzi,  receiving  a 
messenger  from  Bome,  where  Brusquet 
then  was,  with  news  that  the  jester  was 
dead,  caused  his  wife  to  marry  the  mes- 
senger a  month  afterwards,  Brusquet  being 
at  that  moment  on  his  way  back  to  Paris. 
We  are  told  that  he  was  pleasing  without 
being  a  bore,  for  he  never  said  the  same  thing 
twice,  a  remark  which  most  of  us  would  do 
well  to  take  toheart.  Brantdme'sstoryisthat 
Brusquet  was  a  Proven9al,  and  first  appeared 
at  the  camp  of  Avignon  in  1536.  There 
he  counterfeited  the  profession  of  a  surgeon, 
and  made  much  money  by  attending  to  the 
Swiss  and  the  lansquenets,  some  of  whom 
he  cured  by  accident,  and  the  others  he 
sent  to  their  fathers  like  flies.  In  fact,  the 
great  mortality  caused  enquiry  to  be  made. 
He  was  found  out,  and  the  constable  was 
for  hanging  him.  But  tales  of  his  wit 
coming  to  the  hearing  of  head-quarters,  he 
was  brought  before  the  Dauphin,  who  was 
so  charmed  with  him  that  proceedings 
were  stopped,  and  he  was  relieved  of  his 
surgical  functions.  He  is  said  to  have 
observed,  apropos  of  his  patients,  <^They 


don't  complain,  and  they  are  cured  of  the 
fever  for  good,''  a  remark  of  which  the 
truth  was  undeniable.  This  introduc- 
tion turned  out  to  his  advantage ;  he  was 
made  valet  of  the  wardrobe,  then  valet  de 
chambre,and  at  last  posting-master  of  Paris, 
in  which  berth  he  feathered  his  nest  well, 
for  he  could  charge  what  he  liked,  as  at  that 
time  no  other  carriages  were  to  be  got, 
and  no  relays  of  horses,  as  afterwards.  The 
following  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  manners 
of  the  period.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
went  to  Brussels  in  1559  to  sign  the  peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Alba.  Brusquet  was 
in  his  suite  and  made  much  money, 
and  jested  with  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
admired  him  hugely,  for  be  was  a  better 
bufi'oon  even  in  Italian  and  Spanish  than 
in  French.  But  not  content  with  the 
king's  money  and  friendship,  one  feaat^lay, 
when  Madame  de  Lorraine  and  a  host  of 
great  nobles  and  ladies  were  dining  to 
celebrate  the  signature  of  peace,  Brusquet, 
just  before  the  cloth  was  being  removed, 
jumped  on  the  table,  and  whipping  the 
table-cloth  round  him,  rolled  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  carrying;  with  him  every- 
thing in  his  way.  Arrived  at  the  end  he 
stood  on  the  floor,  but  could  hardly  walk 
for  the  weight  of  things  he  had  about  him, 
but  was  allowed  to  go  out  by  order  of  the 
king,  who  laughed  immoderately,  and 
found  the  proceeding  so  good,  witty,  and 
clever,  that  he  was  wUling  he  should  have 
everything.  It  was  astonishing  that  he 
was  not  hurt  by  the  knives,  but  a  special 
good-fortune  looks  after  children  and  fools. 

Henry  was  anxious  one  day  to  fix  on  a 
captain  to  whom  he  should  entrust  the 
capture  of  a  certain  town.  "  Oh,"  said 
Brusquet,  "  give  it  to  So-and-so" — a  judge 
suspected  of  being  open  to  bribes — *'he 
takes  everything.'' 

Here  is  another  extraordinary  illustra- 
tion of  the  manners  of  that  age. 

The  queen  had  long  wished  to  see 
Brusquet's  wife,  and  at  last  the  day  of 
audience  was  arranged.  The  jester  had  of 
course  instructed  his  wife  as  to  her  be- 
haviour, informing  her  that  the  queen  was 
very  deaf,  and  she  must,  therefore,  speak 
up.  He  had,  moreover,  told  the  queen 
that  his  wife  had  the  same  infirmity.  The 
situation  can  therefore  be  seen  at  onca 
After  performing  her  reverence,  the  woman 
bawled  out, "  G^d  bless  your  majesty !"  the 
queen  made  some  observation  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  the  woman  continued  in  the 
same  tone.  If  the  queen  was  loud,  the 
woman  was  still  louder,  and  very  soon 
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there  was  a  noise  which  might  be  heard  in 
the  court  of  the  Louyre,  Strozzi,  who  was 
about^  came  up  to  put  all  to  rights,  but 
Brusquet  had  already  told  his  wife  that  the 
marshal  was  deafer  even  than  the  queen, 
and  she  must  speak  into  his  ear,  and  as 
loud  as  she  could,  which  she  did  accord- 
ingly. Strozzi,  suspecting  some  trick, 
looked  out  of  a  window,  saw  a  trumpeter, 
and  calling  him  up,  gave  him  a  couple  of 
crowns,  and  told  him  to  blow  his  trumpet 
into  the  woman's  ear  till  he  was  told  to 
stop.  Then  again  entering  the  chamber, 
Strozzi  said  to  the  queen  :  "  This  woman 
is  deaf,  I  can  cure  her."  Thereupon  he 
held  her  fast  while  the  trumpeter  blew  and 
blew  till  the  poor  woman's  ears  were 
cracked,  and  her  brains  addled,  and  it  was 
many  months  before  she  recovered.  Thus 
Brusquet  had  to  shout  himself  to  his  wife 
as  he  had  tried  to  make  others  do  to  her. 

Brantdme  says  he  could  go  on  for  ever.  If 
Strozzi  was  sharp,  subtle,  ingenious,  and 
clever,  Brusquet  was  his  equal  in  point  of 
ingenuity.  He  was  declared  to  be  the 
first  man  for  buffoonery  that  ever  was,  or 
ever  will  be,  whether  in  speaking,  acting, 
writing,  or  inventing,  and  everything  with- 
out offending  or  displeasing. 

Brusquet,  it  is  sad  to  say,  fell  a  victim  to 
the  religious  differences  of  the  time.  He 
was  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the 
Huguenots,  was  accused  of  delaying  the 
king's  packets  and  despatches,  was  dis- 
gra^,  and  lost  most  of  his  fortune,  and 
his  house  was  pillaged  in  the  first  troubles 
of  1562.  After  this  he  took  refuge,  first 
with  Madame  de  Bouillon,  and  afterwards 
with  the  Duchess  of  Yalentinois,  at  whose 
chateau  of  Anet  he  died  some  time  after 
1565. 


JENIPEE. 

BV  ANNIE  THOMAS  (MBS.  FJENDZA-CITDLIP). 
CHAPTER  XXXL      A  BASKET  OF  EGGS. 

Captain  Edgecumb  knew  the  little 
woman  better  than  his  wife  did,  and  from 
the  moment  he  saw  her  established  at 
Rildene  he  felt  that  it  was  her  intention  to 
marry  the  owner  of  Kildene  and  his  to 
finistrate  it       > 

Not  that  he  had  any  malignant  or 
even  unfriendly  feeling  towards  Mrs. 
Hatton.  On  the  contrary,  thoueh  he  had 
liked  her  better,  he  still  liked  her  very 
much  indeed,  and  he  would  have  been 
delighted  to  ^ee  k^v  well  n^arried  to  any 
other  man  U^an  Jenifer's  godfather.    At 


this  he  drew  the  line.  Kildene  should  not 
be  diverted  away  from  Jenifer  through 
any  little  charms  or  lures  of  Mrs.  Hatton. 

And  that  lady  knew  him  instinctively  to 
be  a  foe  to  her  purpose  the  moment 
Admiral  Tullamore  exclaimed  that  Jenifer 
was  his  godchild. 

"She  would  never  interfere  with  me, 
she's  too  independent  and  straightforward," 
Mrs.  Hatton  told  herself,  doing  unconscious 
homage  to  Jenifer's  superiority  by  the 
thought     "  But  he  will—if  he  can  I" 

After  all,  her  purpose  at  present  was  not 
exactly  what  Captain  Edgecumb  thought 
She  meant  to  make  herself  essential  at 
every  turn  to  the  old  man,  to  wind  herself 
about  his  daily  path,  and  every  thought, 
but  she  did  not  mean  to  marry  him.  She 
desired  to  have  Kildene,  and  to  take  his 
name,  and  to  be  known  as  his  adopted 
daughter  and  heiress,  and  to  leave  behind 
all  trace  of  Mrs.  Hatton.  Bat  she  did  not 
mean  to  marry  him,  unless  she  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  interference  of  others. 

She  had  so  completely  assumed  the  reins, 
she  had  so  thoroughly  impressed  Admiral 
Tullamore  with  the  idea  that  he  could  do 
nothing  unaided  by  her  counsel,  and  that  ho 
was  desperately  dull  and  lonely  when  she 
was  out  of  his  presence,  that  she  thought  at 
first  that  it  would  be  mere  child's  play  to 
circumvent  Captain  Edgecumb  and  keep 
him  from  holding  private  converse  with 
the  admiral  But  Captain  Edgecumb 
wanted  Kildene  almost  as  much  as  she  did, 
and  was  almost  as  ready  to  intrigue  for  it. 

Never  to  leave  the  old  man  alone  with 
Captain  Edgecumb  became  a  fixed  idea 
with  her  from  the  hour  in  which  Captain 
Edgecumb  entered  the  house.  To  be 
alone  with  the  old  man  long  enough  to 
win  his  confidence  became  a  fixed  idea  of 
Captain  Edgecumb's  about  the  same  time. 

In  such  a  contest  it  was  hard  to  say 
which  would  win.  Time  was  on  Mra 
Hatton's  side  if  Captain  Edgecumb  did  not 
get  the  opportunity  of  undermining  her 
during  his  brief  visit 

"I've  made  it  a  rule  to  sit  with  the 
admiral  while  he  takes  his  wine  after 
dinner,"  she  said  to  Jenifer  the  first  even- 
ing of  their  arrival  at  Kildene ;  '*  shall  we 
keep  to  my  rule  while  you're  here ) " 

"  Undoubtedly  if  you  wish  jt,"  Jenifer 
said  politely,  so  the  ladies  sat  on  after 
dinner,  <'as  usual,"  Mrs,  Hatton  said,  with 
her  sweetest  smile,  till  it  was  time  to  go  to 
the  drawing-room  for  tea  and  music. 

"  So  you're  going  to  be  a  second  Qrisi,  I 
hear,  my  dear,"  the  admiral  said  to  Jenifer. 
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'<  I  must  hear  yon  eing ;  yon  always  had  a 
sweet  pipe,  I  remember,  at  Moor  Royal." 

So  to  give  her  old  friend  pleasure  Jenifer 
sat  down  and  sang,  and  her  husband  stood 
by  her  with  a  proud  air  of  ownership  about 
him. 

Presently  Mrs.  Hatton  got  her  low  stool, 
and  plumped  herself  down  upon  it  in  an 
engagingly  confiding  and  youthful  attitude 
at  the  old  admiral's  feet 

"  I'm  no  one  now,"  she  whispered  softly; 
<'if  your  dear  goddaughter  stays  you'll 
soon  find  you  can  do  very  well  without 
poor  little  me." 

"She's  not  going  to  stay  long,  worse 
luck,"  he  said  bluntly.  Then  he  added 
very  kindly:  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  be 
able  to  do  without  you,  my  dear;  you 
mustn't  take  that  foolish  notion  into  your 
head." 

She  took  his  hand  and  fondled  it,  and 
made  her  eyes  swim  with  grateful  tears, 
and  altogether  did  a  very  touching  little 
bit  of  business.  Unfortunately  Captain 
Edgecumb  turned  round  and  caught  her  at 
it,  and  smiled  in  a  meaning  way  that  made 
her  hate  him. 

However,  she  was  a  very  wary  woman, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  concealing  her  feelings. 
Poor  woman  1  the  necessity  for  doing  so 
had  been  in  a  measure  forced  upon  her  at 
one  period  of  her  career,  and  the  habit  had 
become  second  nature.  So  now  she  smiled 
back  upon  Captain  Edgecumb,  and  appeared 
to  be  quite  gaily  glad  that  he  should  see 
how  happilyand  surely  she  was  established 
under  the  paternal  wing  of  this  kind  old 
man. 

But  this  suave  concQiatory  manner  did 
not  for  an  instant  disarm  Captain  Edge- 
cumb, or  do  away  with  his  determination 
to  frustrate  her  little  game  if  he  could  do 
so  without  descending  to  trickery. 

For  example,  he  imide  up  his  mind  that 
when  the  ladies  retired  for  the  night  he 
would  sit  up  for  an  hour,  and  over  an 
invigorating  cigar  and  supporting  glaas  of 
grog  with  the  old  sailor,  expatiate  on  the 
injustice  of  Mr.  Ray's  wiU  in  leaving 
Jenifer  penniless.  He  would  then  let  fall 
a  few  sentences  relative  to  the  extreme 
precariousness  of  such  a  professional  life 
as  Jenifer  was  about  to  lead.  And  when 
these  well-seasoned  remarks  had  permeated 
Admiral  Tullamore's  system,  the  old  gentle- 
man should  be  suffered  to  go  to  bed,  and 
dwell  upon  the  subject  in  the  watches  of 
the  night 

But  in  contemplating  doing  this  he 
reckoned  without  Mrs.  Hatton.    When  the 


reasonable  hour  of  eleven  arrived  that 
lady  ordered  in  hot  water  and  glasses,  and 
other  ingredients  which  are  essentials  to 
the  compounding  of  a  glass  of  grog.  And 
when  she  had  herself  mixed  a  potent  goblet 
for  the  admiral,  she  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Edgecumb  that  their  ''dear  friend  liked 
to  get  away  to  his  own  room  at  this  hour, 
and  that  she  (Mrs.  Hatton)  felt  sure  Mrs. 
Edgecumb  would  not  wish  him  to  deviate 
from  his  rula" 

So  on  Jenifer  earnestly  entreating  that 
he  would  pursue  exactly  the  same  course 
as  if  they  were  not  there,  the  admiral  was 
quietly  sent  away  to  bed,  and  Captain 
Edgecumb  felt  that  he  would  never  be 
given  that  opportunity  over  the  quiet  cigar 
which  he  had  intended  turning  to  profitable 
account 

'*That  little  woman  means  mischief," 
Captain  Edgecumb  said  to  his  wife  that 
night 

"  What  mischief  t "  Jenifer  asked  with 
indifference. 

*' What  mischief  t"  he  mimicked.  **  Any- 
one who  wasn't  blind  as  a  mole,  or  wilfully 
obtuse,  would  see  at  a  glance  what  she's 
aiming  at  She  means  to  get  the  old  boy's 
money  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  she'll  marry 
him  one  fine  day,  before  you  have  time  to 
look  round." 

Jenifer  could  not  help  the  tone  of  fine 
disdain  which  tinged  her  answer  : 

"  Why  should  I  trouble  myself  to  look 
round  at  all  at  such  a  matter  f  " 

"  Oh,  it's  all  very  well  to  be  high-falutin' 
and  superior  to  worldly  considerations 
when  you're  running  in  single  harness,  but 
your  interests  are  mine  now,  remember, 
and  I'll  take  good  care  that  they're  looked 
after." 

He  used  an  expletive  to  strengthen  his 
meaning,  and  Jenifer  had  never  had  one 
uttered  atherbefore.  Shehadgreatpowersof 
reasoning  and  endurance,  but  she  could  not 
help  remembering  that  she  had  very  lately 
vowed  to  "  honour  "  and  "  obey  "  this  man. 
Abeady  she  had  ceased  to  ao  the  one; 
and  if  he  ever  attempted  to  make  her  do  a 
mean  thing,  she  would  revolt,  and  refuse 
to  do  the  other.  It  was  pathetic  to  be 
disillusioned  so  soon.  "  But  to  know  the 
truth  is  better  than  to  be  in  happy 
ignorance."  So  she  told  herself,  and 
tried  to  find  strength  and  peace  in  the 
reflection. 

As  far  as  shooting  and  fishing  were  con- 
cerned. Captain  Edgecumb  had  it  all  his 
own  way  at  Kildene.  As  far  as  intercourse 
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with  Admiral  Taliamore  went,  Mrs.  Hatton 
had  it  all  her  way,  and  Jenifer's  interests 
were  no  farther  advanced  hy  her  husband 
when  he  left  than  when  he  entered  the 
house. 

But  once  in  an  unguarded  moment,  when 
Jenifer  had  been  singing  to  him  for  i^n 
hour,  the  old  admiral  exclaimed  in  a  burst 
of  grateful  fervour : 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,  thank  you ;  your 
Yoice  is  a  fortune  to  you,  but  at  the  same 
time  Tm  happy  to  tell  you  there's  another 
in  store  for  you." 

"  This  must  mean  that  he  will  leave  her 
his  property)"  Captain  Edgeoumb  thought. 
But  it  only  meant  that  there  was  some 
property  left  to  Jenifer  already,  of  which 
the  admiral  was  cognisant. 

It  was  an  intense  relief  to  Mrs.  Hatton 
when  the  day  came  for  the  Edgecumbs  to 
leave  Kildene ;  not  that  she  fearod  Captain 
Edgecumb  any  longer.  She  had  the 
admiral  too  completely  under  her  control 
for  that.  But  the  task  of  incessantly 
watching  and  keeping  guard  over  the  latter 
became  wearisome  to  a  woman  who  had 
a  profound  sense  of  enjoyment,  and  who 
eould  find  the  latter  in  a  thousand  ways  in 
the  solitudes  of  beautiful  Kildene. 

To  ride  about  on  a  quiet  little  cob,  and 
superintend  the  planting  out  of  new  plan- 
tations, the  making  of  new  gardens,  the 
reorganisation  of  dd  ones,  to  give  orders 
with  the  air  and  authority  of  a  mistress, 
these  were  rare  pleasures  to  Mrs.  Hatton. 
And  Admiral  Tullamore  encouraged  and  de- 
lighted in  her  doing  it,  and  took  pride  in 
her  fresh,  unrestrained  pride  in  the  beauti- 
ful place  of  which  she  was  soon  the  virtual 
ruler. 

I  *'  I  wish  he'd  adopt  me,  and  let  me  call 
myself  ^Tullamore,'  and  leave  the  hateful 
name  of  Hatton  behind  me  for  ever." 

But  when  Admiral  Tullamore  proposed 
that  she  should  take  his  honoured  name, 
it  was  as  his  wife,  not  as  his  adopted  child, 
that  he  asked  her  to  take  it 

For  a  few  hours  she  Jhesitated  in  doubt 
and  dread,  in  fear  and  shame. 

Then  the  thought  of  the  happy,  beautiful 
home,  of  the  perfect  peace  and  immunity 
from  worry  of  every  kind  which  she  would 
secure  by  marrying  him,  overpowered  her 
doubts  and  scruples,  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  dare  all,  and  win  aU. 

II  After  all,  she  was  safe.  Josiah  Whittler, 
the  actor  with  a  name  and  a  fair  reputa- 
tion  at  stake,  had  assured  her  that  he  was 
at  the  death  and  burial  of  her  husband. 
He  could  never  veuture  to  play  such  a  foul 


and  dangerous  game  after  this,  as  to 
assert  that  he  had  lied,  and  that  her  hus- 
band was  still  alive. 

She  hesitated  just  long  enough  to  make 
the  old  man  fear  that  he  had  shocked  and 
disgusted  her  by  wanting  to  make  her  his 
wife.  Regarded  from  his  standpoint  she 
looked  so  young,  so  innocent  and  attrac- 
tive, and  generally  simple-minded,  that  he 
feared  she  would  think  him  coarse  and 
selfish  in  wishing  to  unite  her  youth  to  his 
age.  And  all  the  time  she  was  longing — 
yet  fearing — to  take  the  shield  and  buckler 
of  his  name,  and  to  put  away  the  identity 
of  Mrs.  Hatton  in  an  undiscoverable  grave. 

The  chances  of  Mr.  Whittler  ever  hear- 
ing that  his  late  friend's  widow  had 
buried  her  dead,  and  married  again,  seemed 
ridiculously  small  The  actor's  life 
would  assuredly  be  lived  in  cities,  in 
crowded  haunts  of  men.  It  was  not  upon 
the  cards  at  all  that  he  would  ever  come 
in  contact  with  anyone,  who  could  tell  him 
that  an  old  gentleman,  living  in  retirement 
in  County  Kerry,  had  committed  the  folly 
of  marrying  his  lady-housekeeper.  The 
subject  was  one  that  could  never,  by  any 
possibility,  be  mooted  in  any  society  in 
which  Mi.  Whittler  found  himself.  So 
she  argued  with  herself,  and  her  arraments 
prevailed,  and  she  made  the  old  admiral  a 
happy  man  by  accepting  him. 

Meantime  the  Edgecumbs  had  gone  back 
to  town,  and  begun  their  new  life  in  their 
new  home. 

*'  I  wish  we  had  the  place  to  ourselves 
for  a  few  days,  don't  you,  Jenifer  f "  her 
husband  asked  as  they  were  driving  from 
the  station. 

She  was  thinking  so  much  and  so 
lovingly  of  the  approaching  meeting  with 
her  mother  there,  that  she  did  not  grasp 
his  meaning,  and  said  : 

"  Have  what  place  to  ourselves ) " 

"  Our  own  home,  to  be  sure." 

«  So  we  shall" 

Seclusion  with  him  had  not  proved  so 
delightful  that  she' could  contemplate  its 
continuance  rapturously. 

"No,  we  sha^n't;  your  mother  will  be 
there,  imd  I  shall  feel  as  if  it  were  more 
her  house  than  mine." 

"  Poor  mother  1 " 

"  Why  do  you  sigh  about  her  in  that 
way,  Jenifer  ?  It  isn't  every  man,  let  me 
tell  you,  who  would  have  acceded  to  the 
proposition  of  his  mother-in-law  starting 
with  him  in  his  married  life.  I  conceded 
the  point,  thinking  to  make  you  happy, 
and  now  you  call  her  '  poor  mother,'  and 
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sigh  about  her  as  if  I  had  been  unkind  to 
her.     It's  very  diBcooraging." 

Jenifer  made  no  reply.  Her  throat 
seemed  to  be  closing  np,  and  she  knew  that 
the  effort  to  speak  would  relax  her  control 
over  her  tears.  So  she  kept  silence  and 
peace. 

Captain  Edgecumb  recovered  his  temper 
by  the  time  they  got  home,  and,  if  he  felt 
any  chagrin  at  the  presence  of  others 
besides  the  servants  in  the  house,  he  con- 
trived to  conceal  it  Perhaps  this  was 
partly  due  to  the  presence  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Archibald  Campbell. 

'*  I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  one  member 
of  your  family  here  on  your  arrival, 
Harry,"  she  said  as  she  kissed  her  brother, 
"and  so  I've  been  spending  a  quiet 
pleasant  evening  with  Mrs.  Bay,  who's 
about  one  of  the  sweetest  women  I  ever 
met." 

This  she  said  when  Mrs.  Bay  and  Jenifer 
had  gone  upstairs  for  the  young  mistress 
of  the  house  to  take  off  her  travelling- 
gear. 

<(  You  know  I'm  always  glad  to  see  you. 
Belle.  As  for  Mrs.  Bay  being  the  sweetest 
woman  you  have  ever  met,  I'm  not  so  sure 
about  that  She'll  be  rather  a  nuisance 
here,  I'm  afraid.  Jenifer  has  an  idea  that 
everything  and  everyone  must  give  way 
to  her  mother." 

"  How  unnatural  1 "  Mrs.  Campbell  said 
dryly. 

"  Oh,  it's  right  enough,  of  course.  I'm 
not  saying  a  word  against  that  feeling, 
only  it's  likely  to  be  a  bore  to  me.  I  want 
Jenifer  to  devote  all  her  time  and  eneigy 
to  her  profession.  Great  interests  are  at 
stake,  and  she  must  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  them." 

'*  Don't  let  her  strain  her  nerves  too 
much,  Harry,  and  don't  build  too  much  on 
her  professional  success.  I  have  heard  a 
dozen  amateurs  sing  as  well  as,  or  better 
than  she  does,  and  I've  seen  them  break 
down  when  they  came  before  the  public." 

"  Jenifer  won't  break*  down.  I  shall 
not  let  her  worry  herself  about  the  business 
part  of  the  matter.  I  shall  make  her 
engi^ements,  arrange  terms,  and " 

"  Take  the  money,"  his  sister  laughed. 
"  Well,  you  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  were 
in  Jenifer's  placa  Moreover,  how  will 
you  get  the  time  to  do  it  1  There  are  some 
duties  attaching  to  your  secretaryship,  I 
suppose  1 " 

**  I've  resigned  that" 


"  Oh,  Harry  ! " 

*' Jenifer's  business  arrangements  are  of 
paramount  importance,  as  I've  told  you 
before,  and  I  mean  to  look  after  them 
closely." 

<'  AjTchie  will  be  disgusted  with  you." 

*'  He  is  perfectly  at  Bberty  to  be  as  dis- 
gusted as  he  likes.  I  know  I  am  doing 
wisely ;  when  through  her  talent,  or  rather 
through  my  management  of  her  talent, 
Jenifer  makes  a  large  fortune,  you'll  admit 
I'm  r^t" 

**  When  she  does,  I  will ! "  Mrs.  Campbell 
said  sadly  enough,  for  she  was  woman 
enough  to  feel  that  Jenifer  had  gone  into 
bondage  and  slavery  to  a  hard  and  exacting 
taskmaster. 

The  programmes  and  posters  of  the 
concert  at  which  Jenifer  was  to  make  her 
d^but  were  out,  and  Jenifer  was  down 
for  two  solos,  and  to  sing  in  a  quartette 
with  a  famous  contralto,  a  thundering 
bass,  and  an  irreproachable  tenor.  She 
was  to  appear  under  her  maiden-name, 
Jenifer  Bay,  and  already  the  sight  of  it  in 
print  made  her  nervous. 

The  night  came.  She  had  been  practis- 
ing assiduously  with  Madame  Voglio  since 
her  return  from  Ireland,  and  her  kind- 
hearted  instructress  had  given  her  both 
splendid  teaching  and  encouragement 

"  If  you  do  what  you  can  you'll  have  a 
grand  success,"  she  said,  as  Jenifer's  turn 
came,  and  she  prepared  to  ascend  the  steps 
and  go  upon  the  stage,  on  which  she  would 
be  the  one  object  on  whom  the  attention 
and  gaze  of  the  vast  multitude  assembled 
in  the  hall  would  be  concentrated. 

Another  moment  and  she  stood  alone, 
blinded  by  nervousness  and  the  dazzling 
light  But  the  last  words  of  encourage- 
ment from  Madame  Voglio  came  to  her  aid. 
She  gave  the  signal  nod  to  the  accom- 
panist, and  began  her  song. 
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Mr.  Tack  blinked  bknUy,  with  a  hypo- 
chondriac miBgiving  that  the  shock  of  the 
accident  had  affected  his  hrain. 

"Well/'  resumed  the  widow,  with  an 
assumption  of  jFet  deeper  offence  in  her 
voice  ahd  manner,  "you  will  perhaps 
believe  me  if  I  repeat  the  words  of  your 
own  letter  to  Mr.  Upcher,  describing  your 
wedding.  You  said  that  you  wished  Mr. 
Upcher  could  have  married  you  quietly,  as 
there  was  a  great  crowd,  and  you  were 
late,  and  your  bride  was  nearly  knocked 
down  before  you  arrived ;  that  the  licence 
and  fees  amounted  to  twenty  guineas, 
which  you  thought  a  good  deal ;  and  that 
you  would  return  with  your  bride  to  The 
keep  on  Friday,  as  by  then  the  drawing- 
room  would  be  ready  for  her  receptioa 
There  1 "  triumphantly. 

Gradually  it  dawned  on  Mr.  Tuck  that 
'*  that  fool  of  an  Upcher  had  made  a  joke 
of  his  letter  as  he  always  did  of  everything, 
making  use  of  it  to  hoax  Mrs.  Casddy." 
His  first  thought  upon  this  becoming  dear 
to  him  was  one  of  thankfulness  that  his 
accident  had  not  turned  his  brain;  his 
next,  one  of  perplexity.  Should  he  confess 
his  compromising  bachelorhood  to  the 
widow,  uxd  thus  lose  the  services  of  an 
expert  in  mortification  t 

But  the  widow  had  no  idea  of  allowing 
him  to  decide  this  for  himself.  She  read 
his  thoughts  to  the  letter,  and  hastened  to 
prevent  a  confession  which  would  in  a 
moment  upset  her  plans. 

"  There,  Mr.  Tuck,  I  shall  not  say,  or 
ask  you  to  say,  another  word.  I  shall 
not  force  your  confidence.  No,  no,  not 
a  word,"  as  Mr.  Tuck  made  an  effort  to 
speak.  "Tm  not  offended.  I  shall  not 
leave  you.  I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
But  pray  let  it  be  understood,  once  for  aU, 
that  I'm  not  trying  to  worm  myself  into 
your  confidence  under  the  pretext  of 
nursing  you.  If  you  will  let  this  be  under- 
stood, Mr.  Tuck,  and  not  mention  the  sub- 
ject again,  I  shall  feel  free  to  do  you  what 
little  service  I  can." 

This  was  lofty,  and  into  this  fine  vein 
the  widow  always  relapsed  upon  Mr.  Tuck's 
making  the  most  distant  approach  to  the 
tabooed  subject. 

Mr.  Tuck  felt,  first  of  all,  the  relief  of  a 
weak  man  in  having  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
postponed.  Then,  he  felt  admiration  of 
the  widow's  magnanimity,  and,  lastly  and 
chiefiy,  he  felt — ^he  could  not  help  feeling 
— gratitude  for  her  disinterested  affection. 
It  was  certain  now  that  she  attended  him 
out  of  the  purest  Qittachment  to  his  person.  | 


So  far  from  having  any  matrimonial  design 
upon  him,  she  would  on  no  account  have 
compromised  herself'  by  her  devotion  to 
him  if  she  had  not  been  assured  of  his 
marriage.  Beyond  qiiestion  she  had  the 
virtue  of  charity  as  Mr.  Tuck  understood 
it ;  and  Mr.  Tuck  understood  it  in  the  one- 
sided sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by 
the  disciple  of  the  Persian  sage,  who  hear- 
ing from  his  master  a  discourse  on  charity, 
was  so  transported  by  it  that  he  rushed 
forth  to  beg  from  the  nrst  man  he  met 

But,  besides  this  excellent  gift  of  charity, 
Mrs.  Cassidy  had  another  recommendation 
of  great  price  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Tuck. 
She  was  an  incomparable  companion.  It 
was  not  that  she  was  good-humoured,  good- 
tempered,  good-natured,  and  amusing.  She 
was  all  these ;  but  she  was  more  than  all 
these  put  together — she  was  sympathising. 
She  was — to  use  her  own  simile — ^the  most 
perfect  mirror  in  which  Mr.  Tuck  had  ever 
viewed  himself.  She  reflected  every  mood 
and  echoed  every  word,  not  mechanically, 
tiresomely,  or  transparently,  but  with 
"  infinite  variety." 

Mr.  Tuck  experienced  some  such  pleasure 
as  the  poet  Bunn  must  have  felt,  on  hear- 
ing his  bald  librettos  set  to  exquisite 
music. 

Now  Mr.  Tuck,  even  when  well,  thought 
the  echoes  of  his  own  groans  the  sweetest 
music  in  the  world.  How  much  sweeter 
now  did  they  sound  ! 

"  How  sickness  enlarges  the  dimensions 
of  a  man's  self  to  himself  1  He  is  his  own 
exclusive  object  Supreme  selfishness  is 
inculcated  upon  him  as  his  only  duty. 
'Tis  the  Two  Tables  of  the  Law  to  him.  He 
has  nothing  to  think  of  but  how  to  get 
weU.  ...  He  has  put  on  the  strong 
armour  of  sickness,  he  is  wrapped  in  the 
callous  hide  of  suffering;  he  keeps  his 
sympathy,  like  some  curious  vintage,  under 
trusty  lock  and  key,  for  his  own  use  only. 
He  lies  pitying  himself,  honing  and 
moaning  to  himself;  he  yeameth  over  him- 
self; his  bowels  are  even  melted  within 
him,  to  think  what  he  suffers ;  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  weep  over  himself.  He  com- 
passionates himself  all  over;  and  his  bed  is 
a  very  disMsipline  of  humanity  and  tender 
heart  He  is  his  own  sympathiser,  and 
instinctively  feels  that  none  can  so  well 
perform  the  office  for  him." 

With  the  exception  of  this  last  sentence, 
Mr.  Tuck,  as  an  invalid,  is  drawn  here  to 
the  life,  and  without  the  exaggeration 
humorously  intended  by  Lamb.  But 
Lamb's  invalid,  with  his   "punctual  and 
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unmoved  old  nurse,"  could  have  no  idea  of 
the  Bolace  of  the  sympathy  of  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Cassidy.  Even  Mr.  Tuck's 
own  sympathy  for  himself  toiled  after  hers, 
panting,  but  in  vain. 

Will  it  be  thought  incredible  that  after 
a  fortnight's  experience  of  such  devotion, 
Mr.  Tuck  should  fall  in  love  1 

In  love,  of  course,  as  Narcissus  loved. 
In  love  with  himself  as  flatteringly  reflected 
in  Mrs.  Cassidy.  For  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bochefoucauld,  counts  much  with 
all  lovers,  counted  all  with  him  :  "  Ce  qui 
&it  que  les  amants  et  les  mattresses  ne 
s'ennuient  point  d'etre  ensemble,  c'est 
qu'ils  parlent  toujours  d'eux  m^mes."  Mrs. 
Cassidy  could  speak  for  ever,  and  he  could 
for  ever  listen  to  the  one  engrossing  topic 
— himself. 

In  truth,  it  was,  perhaps,  less  a  love- 
affair  than  a  sublimated  friendship  of  the 
Aristotlian  kind,  "one  soul  in  two  bodies" 
— oidy  the  soul  was  the  exclusive  soul  of 
Mr.  Tuck.  And  Mrs.  Cassidy  was  an 
admirable  alter  idem  in  this,  as  in  other 
things — she  had  a  frugal  mind.  She  was 
80  earnest  about  minimising  the  hotel  ex- 
penses, and  ingenious  in  suggesting  econo- 
mies, that  Mr.  Tuck  began  to  regard  a 
union  with  her  rather  as  a  saving  than  as 
an  extravagance.  Nor,  lastly,  should  we 
forget  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Cassidy  was  a 
beauty  of  the  buxom  sort — 

Baxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

In  fact,  each  of  the  motives  to  marriage 
Bacon  suggests  to  youth,  middle-a^e,  and 
old  age,  united  together  to  reconcile  Mr. 
Tuck  to  that  honourable  estate. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  Mrs. 
Csssidy's  side  of  the  question.  She  is  no 
coarse  adventuress  playing  a  deep  game  for 
high  stakes.  If  she  was  neither  a  very 
refined  or  a  very  straightforward  person, 
neither  was  she  very  base  or  very^  deep. 
Good-nature  and  a  keen  delight  in  the 
ludicrous  had  as  much  to  do  with  her 
attentions  to  Mr.  Tuck .  as  any  subtle 
scheme  to  entrap  him  into  marriage.  At 
first  she  had  no  such  definite  design  at  alL 
She  owed  ^  both  its  suggestion  and  its 
success  to  unforeseen  circumstances. 

And  here  let  us  say,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
shrewd  Italian  proverb : 

Di  danari,  di  senno,  e  di  fade 
O*  k  ne  manco  che  non  credi, 

that  a  man  who  succeeds  in  any  enter- 
prise, whether  of  ambition,  matrimony,  or 
murder,  is  too  often  credited  with  foresight 
from  the  first,  not  only  of  the  goal,  but  of 


every  intermediate  step  to  it  Whereaa) 
in  mo8t  cases,  he  has  been  carried  bj 
circumstances  half,  or  more  than  half,  thi 
way  towards  this  goal  before  even  hi 
himself  has  seen  it.  { 

This  at  least  was  true  of  Mra  Cassidy^ 
She  was  well  into  the  stream,  and  wa4 
swept  half-way  across  by  it  before  she  saw* 
the  land  at  the  other  side.  Then,  it  is 
true,  she  made  for  it,  though  not  very 
vigorously  even  then. 

To  tell  the  truth,  her  heart  sometimes 
failed  her,  and  she  was  in  half  a  mind 
to  turn  back.  Mr.  Tuck  was  tiresome 
when  in  health,  and  trying  in  illness, 
but  an  invalid  Mr.  Tuck,  alone,  on  your 
hands  every  day  and  all  day  for  five 
weeks,  was — well,  we'll  say,  cloying.  And, 
indeed,  poor  Mrs.  Cassidy  at  times  felt 
inclined  to  do  what  Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  been  inclined  to  do  if  he  had 
found  himself  in  the  position'  suggested 
for  him  by  the  sage  Boswell :  "  What 
would  you  do,  sir,  if  you  were  locked  up 
in  a  tower  with  a  baby ) "  But  Mr.  Tuck 
had  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  she 
could  fill  The  Keep  with  company,  and 
so  take  him  as  he  took  his  arrowroot  which 
she  made  sapid  for  him  with  sugar,  spices, 
and  wine. 

Mr.  Tuck,  being  in  love  chiefly  with  the 
reflection  of  himself,  and  Mrs.  Cassidy 
with  The  Keep,  their  wooing  wanted 
warmth  and  rather  hung  fire.  Mr.  Tuck 
yearned  for  advice ;  but  who  was  to  advise 
him  1  Left  without  this  medicine  of  the 
mind,  of  which  he  took  as  many  doses  for 
peptic  purposes  as  he  administered  of  the 
other  kind  to  his  body,  with  as  whole- 
some a  result — left,  we  say,  without  this 
mental  medicine,  he  was  at  a  stand. 
While  he  lay  awake  at  night  he  planned 
the  proposal  and  the  proper  approaches 
to  it  again  and  again,  and  arranged  every 
word,  look,  and  gesture  thereto  apper- 
taining in  due  and  decorous  sequence ; 
yet,  when  the  hour  and  the  woman  came, 
he  was  dumb. 

But  weak  men  at  times  do  the  strongest 
things,  and  do  them  out  of  weakness,  i.e. 
lack  of  self-controL  They  seem  to  drive 
furiously,  whUo  in  reality  the  horses  have 
bolted.  Thus  it  happened  that  while  Mr. 
Tuck  one  day  was  reclining  on  the  sofa 
with  Mrs.  Cassidy  seated  at  the  other  end, 
nursing  his  foot,  like  a  baby,  on  her  lap, 
handling  it  like  Izaak  Walton's  frog, 
sponging  it  as  it' lay  upon  some  oiled 
silk  spread  beneath  it  ujpon  her  knees, 
and  purring  over  it  sootmugly  whenever 
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Mr.  Tack  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  sacking 
sound,  as  through  a  thrill  of  anguish. 

It  thus  happened  that  on  this  eventful 
day  Mr.  Tuck,  as  he  followed  through  his 
spectacles  the  deft  movement  of  the  fair 
hand  which  with  soft  touches  was  drying 
his  foot,  shot  out  suddenly: 

"  I'm  not  married ! " 

Mrs.  Cassidy,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  started  up,  horribly  upsetting  Mr. 
Tuck  and  his  foot 

"  Not  married  1 ''  and  then  in  a  voice 
that  faltered  a  little,  though,  sooth  to  say, 
the  speech  was  prepared  for  this  foreseen 
crisis :  "  Mr.  Tuck,  how  have  I  deserved 
this  from  you  1  I  quitted  my  home  and 
my  friend,  and  risked  my  good  name  for 
you — ^for  your  sake — ^for  the  sake  of  our 
old  friendship,''  here  there  were  tears  in 
her  voice,  ''and  you  have  repaid  me  by — 

by "    Here  she  buried  her  face  in  her 

hands,  too  much  overcome  to  proceed. 
When  she  thought  the  aposiopesis  had 
taken  effect,  she  raised  her  head,  and 
fixing  upon  him  melting  eyes,  in  which  the 
tears  of  sorrow  had  quite  quenched  the 
fire  of  anger,  she  murmured  with  the 
pathos  of  a  breaking  heart :  *'  You,  of  all 
men  1 " 

There's  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  this 
speech  would  have  had  the  full  effect 
aimed  at  if  Mr.  Tuck's  feelings  had  been 
disengaged;  but,  with  his  ankle,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  wrung  and  wrenched  off 
like  a  chicken's  neck,  he  was  as  insen- 
sible to  all  else  for  the  moment  as  a 
mother  with  her  djing  child  on  her 
lap.  Hence  he  only  groaned  pitifully,  not 
remorsefully. 

It  was  disconcerting.  Still,  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  cooings  of  love 
from  a  wretch  who  seemed  to  mmself  to 
be  undergoing  the  torture  of  the  boot 
Therefore  Mrs.  Cassidy,  when  her  assault 
faUed,  resumed  the  siege  without  im- 
patience and  without  discouragement. 
She  fetched  some  liniment  meant  to  dull 
the  pain,  and,  kneeling  at  Mr.  Tuck's  feet, 
soothed  the  throbbing  ankle  therewith, 
doing  her  ministering  gently,  indeed,  but 
coldly  and  in  absolute  silence. 

Mr.  Tuck  was  silent  also.  On  recover- 
ing a  little  he  would  have  complained,  but 
for  his  fear  of  transmitting  another  shock 
through  Mrs.  Cassidy  to  his  ankle. 

She,  rising  at  last  majestic,  Edid  in  a 
freezing  tone : 

"  Grood-bye,  Mr.  Tuck !  I  am  sorry  I 
was  shocked  into  putting  you  to  pain.  At 
least,    you    will    keep    my  secret — keep 


secret  my  attendance  on  youf    I  didn't 
think— I  couldn't  think " 

"  I  didn't  tell  you  before,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Tuck,  rather  querulously  than  apologeti- 
cally, for  his  ankle  throbbed  still,  "I 
didn't  tell  you  before  because  I  didn't 
want  you  to  leave  me.  I  don't  want  you 
to  leave  me.  I  want  you  never  to  leave 
me." 

"Mr.  Tuck  I" 

"  Besides,  you  wouldn't  let  me  tell  you," 
he  continued,  dropping  to  this  bathos 
through  his  habit  of  always  following  out 
his  own  train  of  thought  without  the  least 
regurd  to  the  words  or  feelings  of  any  com- 
panion. Here  ensued  an  awkward  pause. 
Mrs.  Cassidy  couldn't  well  keep  up  her 
attitude  of  amazement  and  confusion  for 
two  minutes  together,  nor  could  she  deco- 
rously recall  Mr.  Tuck  to  his  subject  with 
the  reminder : 

"  By  the  way,  you  were  proposing  for 
me,  I  think  ? " 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tuck,  having 
missed  his  footing  and  dropped  down  to 
this  depth,  didn't  know  how  to  climb 
back 

"  I  wouldn't  let  you  tell  me  1 "  at  last 
exclaimed  the  widow ;  "  I  had  no  wish  to 
force  your  confidence,  Mr.  Tuck,  and  I  had 
no  need.  Your  letter  to  Mr.  Upcher  told 
ma" 

"  Upcher's  nonsense  ! "  cried  Mr.  Tuck, 
with  an  unusual  impetuosity,  for  he  was 
reminded  of  his  battered  Galatea.  "  The 
letter  was  about  that  statuette,"  pointing  to 
the  figure,  a  piteous  spectacle,  for  it  had 
suffered  more  than  its  master  from  their 
common  mishap.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
diversion  of  Mr.  Tuck's  mind  to  this 
great  trouble  which  looked  always  double 
to  his  eyes — a  loss  not  of  twenty  guineas 
only,  or  of  the  statuette  only,  but  of 
twenty  guineas  and  of  the  statuette.  He 
couldn't  help  descanting  once  more  for 
a  moment  upon  the  marred  beauty  of 
Gralatea. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Tuck,"  softly  sighed  the 
widow,  "  little  wonder  you  never  married." 

"  Why  1 "  he  asked  eagerly,  eager  always 
to  hear  anything  about  mmself. 

"You  have  such  taste.  No  one  could 
be  beautiful  enough  for  yoa" 

"  You  are  all  I  want,"  he  cried  gallantly, 
seizing  her  hand — hung  like  a  bait  within 
reach — delighted  at  once  by  the  compli- 
ment, by  the  opening  it  gave  him,  and  by 
the  ready  advantage  he  took  of  it  **  I — I 
propose  for  you,"  he  added,  thinking  with 
some  complacency  that  he  was  showing 
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himself  no  mean  master  of  the  language  of 
love. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say/'  munnnred 
the  widow,  bloahing,  downcast,  confused, 
and  proceeding  to  give  by  broken  words 
intermittent  glimpses  into  her  amazed 
mind.     "  So  sudden — so  lonely  !  no  one  to 

advise  with.    If  my  poor  dear "  Here 

she  palled  herself  up.  ''My  poor  dear 
husband/'  being  always  on  her  lips,  had 
nearly  slipped  out  mechanically.  She  felt 
he  was  not  the  fittest  adviser  to  invoke  at 
this  crisis. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Tuck  was  rather  think- 
ing upon  his  next  move  than  listening  in 
an  agony  of  suspense  for  her  verdict.  Now, 
when  a  person  so  methodical  as  he  is  forced 
for  the  first  time  from  the  path  of  pro-' 
priety,  he  often  flounders  into  the  wildest 
excesses.  Therefore,  the  reader  must  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  drew  the 
willing  widow  down  on  the  sofa  by  his  side, 
put  his  arm  round  her,  kissed  her  on  the 
cheek,  and  called  her  "  Nan." 

Hie  widow  was  rather  taken  aback  by 
this  last  endearment,  for  "  Nan  "  was  not 
her  own  name,  but  that  of  her  dog.  The 
fact  was,  Mr.  Tuck,  when  meditating  his 
proposal,  felt  that  the  widow's  christian- 
name  was  an  indispensable  part  of  his 
equipment  for  the  enterprise.  But  what 
was  itf  Fortunately  he  found  what  he 
took  for  a  necklace  among  her  belongings 
on  a  taMe  in  his  room,  and  on  it  was 
engraved  the  name  "Nan."  It  was  a  pretty 
electro-plated  collar  for  her  dog,  which  she 
had  ordered  some  time  before  in  Byecote, 
and  was  taking  back  with  her  on  the  day 
of  the  accident  Mrs.  Cassidy  was  at  a 
loss  to  think  how  he  came  by  this  name  for 
her  until  he  presented  her  some  time  later 
with  a  fac-simile  of  the  collar,  name  and 
all,  in  real  silver,  which  he  tried  to  clasp 
about  her  neck.  For  Mr.  Tuck  having, 
after  his  manner,  looked  in  vain  for  the 
hall-mark  on  the  original  collar  the  moment 
he  took  it  into  his  hands,  thought  it  safest, 
in  his  ignorance  of  ladies'  taste  in  orna- 
ments in  general,  and  of  Mrs.  Cassidy's 
taste  in  purticular,  to  borrow  this  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  form  of  his  present,  and  trust 
his  own  judgment  only  as  to  its  substance. 

This  mistake  of  Mr.  Tuck's  is  worth 
mentioning  only  in  iUustration  of  Mrs. 
Cassidy's  tact  She  resisted,  indeed,  with 
much  modesty,  Mr.  Tuck's  attempt  to 
clasp  his  wedding  present  about  her  neck ; 
but  she  never  by  a  word,  or  even  by  a 
smOe,  led  him  to  suspect  the  mistake  he 
had  made  until  after  their  marriage.     She 


even  took  the  name  Ann  in  addition  to 
her  own — Bridget — ^for  her  wedding,  had 
it  inserted  in  the  licence,  and  was  married 
thereby,  and  gave  it  back  to  her  dog  only 
when  the  honeymoon  was  over. 

We  seem  to  be  rather  hurrying  matters, 
but  matters  were  rather  hurried.  Mr. 
Tuck,  having  got  over  his  proposal,  pro- 
ceeded with  unintentional  frankness  to 
Rtve  his  chief  reasons  for  it  Having 
dwelt  long  and  lovingly  to  the  widow 
about  the  rest  of  his  drawing-room  furni- 
ture and  its  cost,  he  passed  by  a  natural 
digression  to  the  exorbitance  of  his  house- 
hold expenses,  the  extravagance  of  his 
housekeeper,  and  his  pleasure  in  the  pros- 
pect of  her  dismissal.  And  then,  without 
in  the  least  intending  it,  he  gave  Mrs. 
Gassidy  to  understand  that  he  regarded 
her  as  a  good  investment — rather  in  the 
light  of  a  patent  stove,  warranted  to  save 
its  first  cost  in  a  month.  The  widow,  who 
was  not  the  woman  to  lure  a  hare  with 
a  horn,  accepted  the  proposed  situation 
with  a  good  grace.  She  showed  her  fitness 
for  it  by  whetting  Mr.  Tuck's  indignation 
at  this  extravagance  and  his  resolution  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  at  once. 

Thusit  came  about  that  Mr.  Tuck  became 
anxious  for  an  immediate  union,  wrote  at 
once  for  the  licence,  and  was  married  within 
ten  days  from  his  proposal 

Mrs.  Tuck  had  the  marriage  advertised 
in  every  possible  paper,  that  it  might  be 
thoroughly  talked  to  death  before  her 
return  to  Kingsford.  It  was.  The  news 
electrified  the  place.  It  was  as  a  city 
bereaved  after  a  battle.  Each  widowed 
woman  in  it  had  lost  the  one  thing  dearer 
than  a  husband—a  prospective  husband — 
not  in  fair  fight,  either,  but  by  treachery, 
and  by  means  too  infamous  to  be  expressed 
through  other  than  dark  hints  and  Burleigh- 
like  shakings  of  the  head. 

Two  absolutely  incompatible  theories  of 
the  affair  were  held — not  as  alternatives, 
but  together.  Mrs.  Cassidy  had  been 
engaged  to  Mr.  Tuck  all  along,  and  but 
mocked  them  with  her  conjectures  about 
the  bride  to  be ;  and  besides,  and  over  and 
above  this,  she  had  taken  advantage  of 
Mr.  Tuck's  accident — ^if,  indeed,  she  had 
not  herself  caused  it  designedly — to  keep 
him  a  close  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  the 
ancient  punishment  for  contumacy — peine 
forte  et  dure — till  he  was  tortured  into  a 
proposal. 

!But,  we  need  hardly  say,  it  was  not 
Mr.  Tuck's  marriage,  however  compassed, 
which  so  moved  the  maiden  dty.     No ! 
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His  marriage  was  not  a  matter  of  the  least 
consequence  or  concern  to  anyone  but 
himself  and  his  wife;  but  those  weeks 
before  marriage  which  Mr.  Tuck  and  Mrs. 
Gassidy  spent  together  in  an  hotel  in  a 
strange  town ! 

It  was  this,  and  this  alone,  which  shook 
each  head  and  shocked  each  heart,  and 
decided  Kingsford  to  cut  Mrs.  Tuck.  No 
one  was  to  visit,  or  invite,  or  countenance 
her,  henceforth  for  ever. 

Nevertheless,  such  was  the  placability 
of  these  kindly  Kingsford  folk  that,  on 
Mrs.  Tuck's  establishment  at  The  Keep  as 
its  mistress,  and  as  the  mistress  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  it  was  a  race  as 
to  who  should  be  the  first  to  call  upon  her. 
It  is  true  that  only  part  of  her  punishment 
was  remitted.  She  was  still  to  be  quartered 
— Le,  torn  to  pieces — ^but  not  while  she 
was  alive  to  it — Le.  not  to  her  face. 


FIVE  ITALIAN   DOGS. 


In  the  course  of  a  recent  autumn  holiday, 
most  agreeably  spent  at  a  friend's  house  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  interesting  persons, 
four-legged  as  well  as  two-legged,  the 
most  remarkable  of  whom  unquestionably 
belonged  to  the  former  category.  They 
were  dogs — ^five  Italian  dogs.  Although  I 
spent  little  more  than  a  fortnight  in  their 
company,  I  contrived  within  that  brief 
period  to  overcome  their  inborn  prejudices 
against  a  foreign  biped,  and  even,  by  the 
exercise  of  considerable  patience  and  tact, 
to  acquire  their  friendship,  more  or  less 
cordially  displayed  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  respective  sternness  or  amenity  of  their 
dispositions.  Beingconstitutionallyaddicted 
to  the  society  of  dogs — animals  surprisingly 
quick  at  recognising  those  who  wish  them 
well,  and  rarely  unrequitefnl  of  sincere 
goodwill — ^and  having  for  many  a  year 
past  been  honoured  with  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  several  eminent  members  of 
the  canine  community,  I  soon  succeeded  in 
convincing  these  Italian  quadrupeds  that, 
although  not  their  compatriot  by  birth,  I 
was  the  sort  of  person  whom  an  honest  and 
self-respecting  dog  might  fearlessly  tolerate 
and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  rely  upon. 
From  relations  of  mere  courtesy  to  those  of 
genial  intimacy,  the  transition — except  in 
one  case — was  a  rapid  and  complete  one. 
I  believe  myself  to  be  justified  in  asserting 
that  four  of  those  five  dogs  made  up  their 
minds,  some  days  before  I  took  an  affec- 


tionate leave  of  them,  to  regard  me  as  a 
firm  and  faithful  friend,  to  whom  their 
material  interests  and  recreations  were 
matters  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
and  steadfast  attention. 

Such  varieties  of  temperament,  contrasts 
of  character,  and  diversity  of  habits  I  have 
never  before  encountered  in  five  in- 
dividualities, canine  or  human.  Light  and 
darkness  are  not  more  dissimilar  than  any 
one  of  these  dogs  is  to  any  other.  They 
are,  I  should  perhaps  mention,  the  pro- 
perty of  Ernesto  Rossi,  the  great  Shake- 
sperean  tragedian  and  commentator,  and 
reside  in  or  about  his  beautiful  villa  at 
Montughi,  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  about 
two  mues  from  the  Porta  San  Oallo.  Their 
names  are  Flossy,  Rio,  Bozzolino,  Perso, 
and  Lupar.  That  is  the  order  in  which 
they  rank  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Rossi  family.  No^dy  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  characteristics  of  pet  dogs 
and  the  qualities  that  especially  endear 
them  to  their  owners,  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  most  influential  and  bdoved 
of  thes6  animals  is  also  the  smallest  in  size 
and  the  most  ferocious  in  temper.  Bom  to 
rule,  intolerant  of  restraint,  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  protection  and  furthering  of 
his  own  interests.  Flossy  deserves  a  para- 
graph to  himself.  A  psychological  analysis 
of  this  distinguished  despot,  carefully 
drawn  up,  would  fill  a  chapter. 

In  commenting  upon  the  character  of  the 
venerable  Countess  of  Kew,  Thackeray 
remarked  that  one  of  the  most  invaluable 
gifts  that  Nature  can  bestow  upon  anybody 
is  "  a  fine  furious  temper."  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  that  assertion  my  respected  fnend 
Flossy  is  a  shining  illustration  and  con- 
clusive proof.  From  early  puppyhood  to 
advanced  senility — ^he  is  at  present  twelve 
years  old — he  has  bitten  and  snarled  bis 
way  through  life  with  a  persevering  and 
indomitable  savageness  that  has  secured 
to  him  the  servile  deference  and  implicit 
obedience  of  all  who  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  him.  He  may  be  not 
inaptly  described  as  a  choice  assortment  of 
first-lass  vices  and  evil  passions  neatly 
packed  up  in  a  small,  flufiy,  and  highly 
decorative  skin  of  creamy-white  hue.  A 
native  of  South  America,  in  which  country 
he  had  been  just  weaned  when  he  was 
presented  to  Rossi's  only  daughter,  Evelina, 
he  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  sample  of 
a  cross  between  the  Skye  and  Maltese 
breeds  of  long-haired  terriers.  At  a  time 
when  his  infant  gums  were  still  toothless, 
he  made  a  spirited  attempt,  accompanied 
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by  growls  of  immiBtakable  spitefolness,  to 
bite  his  young  nustress,  and  has  ever 
since  perseverea  in  that  attitude,  not  only 
towards  herself  bat  towards  mankind  at 
large.  He  is  an  irreooncileable,  an 
''intransigeant"  of  the  deepest  dye — ^an 
anthropophagut  by  conviction,  and  an 
inveterate  hater  of  his  own  kind  to  boot 
Above  all,  he  is  the  very  incarnation  of 
ingratitude.  I  have  seen  him  repeatedly 
attempt  to  bite  the  kind  hand  engaged  in 
supplying  him  with  his  favourite  damty — 
a  cloying  preparation  of  coffee  residue 
and  pounded  loaf-sugar.  One  of  his  most 
alarming  habits  is  to  ail-but  choke  himself 
by  endeavouring  to  swallow  and  '  growl 
simultaneously;  his  anxiety  to  defy  the 
person  who  has  just  bestowed  upon  him 
some  tit-bit  being  so  overpowering  that  he 
cannot  wait  to  dispose  of  the  morsel  before 
giving  vent  to  his  angry  feelings.  I  never 
dreamt  that  any  creature — short  of  a 
freshly-caught  Bengal  tiger — could  be  so 
continuously  irascible.  As  a  French  friend 
of  the  Bossis  aptly  said  of  him  one  even- 
ing :  "  II  est  rageur  k  ne  pas  y  croire,  ce 
petit  gr^din  1 "  To  touch  him,  ever  so 
lightly  and  caressingly,  is  to  elicit  an 
explosion  of  choler  that  would  do  honour 
to  a  gouty  admiral,  whose  chalk-stones  had 
been  unexpectedly  administered  to  with  a 
paviour's  rammer.  I  studied  Flossy's  cha- 
racter closely  and  with  absorbing  interest, 
and  utterly  failed  to  discover  any  redeem- 
ing quality  in  him.  My  friends  told  me 
that  he  treated  me  with  marked  and 
unusual  partiality.  If  that  was  so,  he 
certainly  demonstrated  his  regard  in  an  odd 
way ;  for  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  bit  me  "  wherever  found."  To  my 
apprehension,  however,  he  treated  every- 
body alike  in  this  respect ;  I  could  detect 
no  shade  of  preference  in  his  manner  of 
snapping  at  my  hands  whenever  he  got  half 
a  chance  to  lay  hold  of  them,  ^d  yet 
Flossy  is  beloved  by  those  about  him ;  nay, 
more — he  rules  the  Bossi  household  with 
practically  undisputed  sway.  No  crowned 
head  is  attended  to  more  obsequiously  than 
he.  It  is  impossible  to  ignore  him  when 
he  wants,  or  fancies  he  wants,  anything; 
for,  until  he  gets  it,  he  accompanies  con- 
versation with  an  inexhaustible  succession 
of  crisp  barks,  produced  at  intervals  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  seconds.  Sometimes 
this  performance  elicits  a  mild  remonstrance 
of  "Buono,  Flossy  i "  or  a  gentle  rebuke  of 
"  Nojoso,  nojoso ! "  from  the  lady  of  the 
housa  Sometimes,  when  distoaction  is 
painted  on  tiie  faces  of  all  the  guests 


assembled  round  his  table,  Eossi  performs 
an  often-rehearsed  little  domestic  comedy 
consisting  in  summoning  a  particular  man- 
servant (the  mere  enunciation  of  whose 
name  convulses  the  Kttle  dog  with  spasms 
of  ire),  and  commanding  him  to  remove 
the  offender.  ^'Emilio!  piglia  Flossy  e 
portalo  via  I "  is  the  formula  adhered  to  on 
such  occasions.  Its  immediate  result  is  a 
deafening  outburst  of  indignant  protest  on 
the  part  of  Flossy;  upon  which  Rossi  is 
wont  to  remark,  with  a  benignant  smile, 
"  Is  it  not  amazing  how  intelligent  that 
dog  is  ?  You  see,  he  understands  all  that 
I  say  about  him,  come  un  vero  Gristiano !" 
It  is  probably  the  indomitable  spirit  and 
valour  displayed  by  so  small  an  animal 
that  have  secured  impunity  to  his  manifold 
offences.  Some  years  ago,  another  dog  (of 
whom  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
presently),  exasperated  beyond  bounds  by 
Flossy's  reckless  provocations,  snapped  at 
him  viciously,  and  tore  his  lefc  eye  out  of 
its  socket.  So  painful  an  accident — it 
brought  him  to  death's  door — would  have 
quelled  the  pugnacity  of  most  dogs,  at  least 
for  a  while.  It  did  not  produce  that  effect 
upon  Flossy.  The  lady  who  nursed  him 
night  and  day  through  his  danger  has 
assured  me  that  he  growled  at  her,  when 
apparently  in  extremis,  and  bit  the  surgeon 
several  times.  I  can  personally  testify  to 
the  unabated  insolence  of  his  demeanour 
towards  the  very  dog  from  whom  he  had 
received  a  correction  that  well-nigh  proved 
fatal  to  him. 

That  dog  is  Bio,  a  black  and  white 
Newfoundland  of  extraordinary  size  and 
strength ;  frank,  impulsive,  and  masterful, 
an  embarrassing  combination  of  genial 
good-nature  ana  ungovernable  jealousy. 
In  his  manners  and  utterances  he  is  more 
ursine  than  canine.  When  Dame  Nature 
laid  down  his  lines,  she  had  a  bear  in  her 
mind;  but,  probably  through  some  technical 
error,  her  handiwork  turned  out  a  dog. 
Bio  does  not  live  at  Montughi,  but  at 
Bossi's  Florentine  palace,  whence,  every 
evening,  he  is  brought  "  on  the  chain  "  to 
visit  his  master  and  mistress  by  a  domestic 
specially  affected  to  his  service — a  mild 
obsequious  Tuscan,  who  ministers  to  Bio's 
necessities  with  mingled  terror  and  pride. 
He  is  supposed  to  lead  Bio ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Bio  leads  him,  or  rather  drags  him 
along  at  a  laborious  trot,  varied  by  in- 
voluntary bounds.  As  the  hour  draws 
nigh  at  which  Bio's  nightly  visits  take 
place,  an  uneasiness  of  deportment  and 
tendency    towards    self-effacement   make 
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themselves  manifest  in  the  other  Montoghi 
dogs — Flossy  always  excepted,  who  would 
not  budge  fit>m  his  post^  of  'vantage  on 
Signora  Kossi's  chair  were  a  seven-headed 
fiery  dragon  to  enter  the  dining-room. 
Bozzolino  and  Perso,  however,  mysteriously 
vanish,  and  Lupar  retires  to  honourable 
obscurity  in  the  stables.  On  Arriving, 
Bio  takes  a  preliminary  canter  through  all 
the  reception-rooms  and  servants'  offices 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
any  other  dog  be  lurking  about  on  the 
premises.  Having  completed  this  tour  of 
mspection,  during  which  he  is  distinctly 
audible  to  the  naked  ear,  he  gallops  into 
the  salle-^-manger,  and  pays  his  respects  to 
his  master  and  mistress.  It  is  durmg  this 
ceremony  that  his  utterances,  intended  to 
express  the  loyalty  and  devotion  with 
which  his  heart  is  teeming,  exactly  resemble 
those  of  an  infuriate  bear.  When  we  first 
met,  he  favoured  me  with  a  few  remarks, 
purporting — as  I  was  subsequently  in- 
formed— that  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and 
hoped  we  should  get  on  together.  I 
thought  my  last  hour  was  come,  and 
stiffened  my  sinews  for  a  death-struggle. 
We  subsequently  became  excellent  friends. 
I  propitiated  him  with  fowl-bones  and 
ultimately  won  his  affection  by  gratifying 
his  taste  for  chunks  of  bread-crust  steeped 
in  gravy.  In  acknowledgment  of  these 
attentions  he  would  roll  on  his  back  at  my 
feet  for  five  minutes  at  a  stretch,  growling 
all  the  while  like  Atta  TrolL  That  is 
Eio's  way  of  apprising  his  particular  friends 
that  he  is  a  grateful  and  contented  dog. 
But  when  the  jealous  fit  is  upon  him — ^not 
infrequently  by  any  means — the  latent 
truculence  of  his  nature  breaks  out,  and  he 
becomes  uncontrollable,  save  by  one — a 
lady  to  whom  dogs  and  men  alike  submit, 
rejoicing  in  their  subjugation.  I  mean  the 
Signora  Padrona,  my  esteemed  friend 
Evelina  Rossi,  who,  with  a  word  and  glance, 
can  always  bring  the  fierce  Newfoundland 
to  his  bearings,  and  change,  as  though  by 
enchantment,  the  red  glare  of  his  angry 
eye  into  a  fond  and  loving  look. 

Bozzolino  is  a  comic  dog,  of  no  recog- 
nised breed.  His  appearance  is  that  of  a 
fat  fox  with  a  curly  brush  and  short  legs. 
Under  a  mask  of  buffoonery  he  conceals 
great  strength  of  will  and  remarkable 
reasoning  powers.  Seemingly  volatile  and 
eccentric,  he  is  really  a  shrewd  and  pains- 
takingstudentof  human  character.  Frivolity 
with  him  is  a  means  to  the  end;  for 
experience  has  taught  him  that  dog-lovers 
regard  it  as  covering  a  multitude  of  sins. 


Bozzolino  knows    that  a    frivolous  dog, 
being  held  irresponsible  for  his  actions, 
can  generally  have  his  own  way.    He  has, 
therefore,  assiduously  addressed  himself  to 
earning    a    reputation    for   light-hearted 
eccentricity,  and  with  triumphimt  success. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  his  humour  to  sleep 
or  breakfast  at  the  villa,  but  at  the  house 
of  one  of  Rossi's  contadini,  about  half-way 
down  the  avenue  of  cedars  and  olive-trees 
that  leads  from  La  Macine  to  the  high  road. 
Though  he  is  the  signora's  own  personal 
dog — ^her  body-dog,  from  a  Grerman  point 
of  view — she  puts  up  with  his  residential 
"  vagaries  "  on  the  ground  that  "  Bozzolino 
is  so  frivolous."    As,  after  I  had  known 
him  for  a  day  or  two,  Bozzolino's  frivolity 
struck  me  as  studied  rather  than  spon- 
taneous, and  somewhat  more  obtrusively 
put  forward  than  was  consistent  with  the 
inborn  carelessness  of  character  attributed 
to  him;  as,  moreover,  upon  several  occa- 
sions  (when    he    did    not    know  I  was 
watching  him)  I  had  detected  an  expression 
of  consummate  slyness  in  his  lively  hazel 
eye,   I    resolved    to    try    whether    close 
observation  of  his  habits  might  not  enable 
me  to  divine  his  motive  for  dividing  his 
time    between    luxury    at    the    villa — a 
very    dog's    paradise — and    frugality    at 
the  cotti^e.    That  he  was  a  surpassingly 
greedy   dog   I   knew;   his   appetite   and 
capacity  of  stowage,   considered  in  rela- 
tion to  his  size,  had  already  astounded 
me ;  and  it  was  his  greediness  that  furnished 
the  clue  by  following  up  which  I  succeeded 
eventually  in  plucking  out  the  heart  of 
Bozzolino's  mystery.     As  I  have  already 
stated,  he  never  passed  the  night  at  La 
Macine.    Afber  dinner  every  evening,  when 
cards  or  music  had  set  in,  Bozzolino  dis- 
appeared, and  we  saw  no  more  of  him  until 
the  following  affcemoon,  when,  it  being 
the  signora's  daOy  custom  to  drive  into 
Florence  at  about  two  p.m.,  he  was  found 
awaiting  her  by  the  cottage  of  his  choice, 
whence  he  escorted  her  vociferously  to  the 
great  iron  gates  of   the  domain,  beyond 
which  he  declined  to  follow  the  carriage. 
When  she  returned,  however,  no  matter  at 
what  hour,  Bozzolino  was  "  in  waiting  "  at 
the  contadino's  door,  with  demonstrations 
of  exaggerated  rapture,  to  accompany  her 
home.      Presently  the   dinner-bell   rang, 
and  Bozzolino  took  up  a  strategic  position 
to  the  left  of  the  signora's  chair.     From 
that  moment  till  the  end  of  the  repast  his 
gaze  was  riveted  upon  her  face,    never 
relaxing    its    pitiful    importunity    for   a 
second,  even  aiter  it  had  been  responded 
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to  by  food  enough  for  two  dogs  of  his 
calibre^  His  every  lineament,  so  to  speak, 
inferred  privation  of  an  altogether  unbear- 
able stringency;  his  attitude  and  expres- 
sion were  mefiably  pathetic.  A  finer  piece 
of  acting  in  dumb,  show  I  never  witnessed, 
nor  did  it  ever  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  ''How  hungry  poor  Bozzolino 
looks/  the  signora  would  say,  when  this 
ingenious  pantomime  had  lasted  a  few 
minutes ;  "  I  am  sure  those  Martellis  starve 
him;"  and  a  third  plateful  of  succulent 
scraps  would  be  set  before  Bozzolino,  to  be 
cleared  of  its  contents  with  incredible 
swiftness.  This  supplement,  this  gross 
superfluity  of  nourishment,  was  the  sole 
aim  and  end  of  all  his  assumed  frivolity 
and  eccentricity  of  habits.  Had  he  taken 
his  morning  meal  at  home,  like  the  other 
dogs,  his  evening  pretence  of  starvation 
must  have  been  promptly  detected,  and 
disgrace  could  hardly  have  failed  to  follow 
exposure.  His  periodical  visits  to  the 
Martellis,  however,  served  his  purpose  per- 
fectly, by  exposing  those  worthy  peasants 
to  the  imputation  of  keeping  him  on  short 
commons,  and  thus  justifying  his  mute 
daim  to  an  extra  helping.  A  dog  who  could 
mature  and  carry  out  to  its  most  delicate 
detail  so  subtle  and  elaborate  a  plan  as 
the  above,  is  a  loss  to  Italian  diplomacy.  His 
name  should  be  Machiaville,  not  Bozzolino. 
Perso's  connection  with  the  Rossi  family 
originated,  as  his  name  indicates,  in  his 
being  a  lost  dog.  This  waif  is  yellow,  long, 
and  wiry,  suggesting  a  Yorkshire  tyke 
which  has  niade  lifelong  but  ineffectual 
efforts  to  become  a  deerhound.  His 
owners  know  him  to  be  an  unusually  con- 
fused mongrel ;  but,  in  describing  him  to 
inquisitive  foreigners,  they  keep  up  a  kindly 
fiction  to  the  effect  that  he  represents  a 
rare  and  curious  variety  of  Apennine  sheep- 
dog. I  have  observed  that  they  only  utter 
thu  myth  in  his  presence ;  from  which  fact 
I  infer  that  it  was  invented  with  a  view  to 
raising  him  in  his  own  estimation,  or  at 
least  to  sparing  him  the  humiliation  of 
bemg  referred  to  as  a  nondescript.  Appear-' 
ances  are  certainly  against  Perso;  they 
could  not  well  be  more  so ;  but  the  proverb 
says  they  are  deceitful,  and  in  his  case  the 
proverb  is  right  A  gentler,  humbler, 
more  forgiving,  affectionate  creature  never 
drew  breatL  He  is  a  very  worm  for 
meekness  and  diffidence.  His  spirits  must 
have  been  suddenly  knocked  down,  pro- 
bably in  early  life,  by  some  tremendous 
domestic  calamity,  and  he  has  never  been 
able  to  pick  them  up.    When  other  dogs 


bite  him  he  only  howls,  and  creeps  away 
sorrowfully  to  lick  his  wounds  in  private. 
His  attitude  towards  society  at  large  is  a 
recumbent  and  inverted  one;  called  or 
spoken  to,  even  in  the  friendliest  tone,  he 
falls  down  prostrate,  turns  limply  over 
upon  his  back,  and  folds  up  his  four  paws, 
expectant  of  the  worst,  but  deprecating 
excessive  violence.  "  Kick  me,"  he  seems 
to  say;  "you  have  a  right  to  do  so. 
Heaven  forefend  that  I  should  question 
that  right,  or  resent  its  exercise.  But,  if 
one  so  abject  may  venture  to  offer  a 
suggestion,  do  not  utterly  pulverise  me. 
Leave  me  life  enough  to  permit  of  my 
licking  your  hand,  and  humbly  thanking 
you  for  a  well-merited  correctioiL"  He  is 
afraid  of  everything;  I  might  say  of 
nothing,  for  I  have  seen  him  start  and 
shiver  at  his  own  shadow;  but,  above  all 
else,  of  Bio,  who  one  day,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  jealousy,  took  a  mouthful  out  of  his 
head.  When  Perso  hears  his  enemy's  bark, 
far  away  down  the  avenue,  he  begins  to 
tremble  in  every  limb,  as  though  smitten 
with  palsy ;  he  disposes  of  his  taol  and  ears 
in  such  sort  that  tihey  all  but  vanish  from 
sight,  and  glides  away  in  a  spectral  manner 
to  the  nearest  hiding-place.  If  discovwed 
by  Hie  Newfoundlaiid,  who  sometimes 
takes  especial  pains  to  hunt  him  up,  he 
grovels'  before  that  overbearing  tyrant, 
gasping  with  affright,  and  whimpering  for 
mercy.  As  a  rule  ^o,  contented  with  having 
demonstrated  his  mastery  over  the  only 
other  large  dog  in  the  establishment,  sniffs 
at  him  contemptuously,  utters  a  monitory 
growl  or  two,  and  turns  away  with  his 
nose  in  the  air,  as  from  something  too 
despicably  low  to  merit  further  attention. 
After  an  interview  of  this  class,  hours 
elapse  before  Perso's  nerves  recover  from 
the  shock  they  have  sustained.  -  He  retires 
to  a  corner,  coils  himself  up  tight,  and 
shakes.  Perso,  however,  must  have  his 
moments  of  expansiveness,  and  cannot  be 
insensible  to  tne  passion  of  love;  for, 
having  noticed  upon  different  occasions, 
whilst  driving  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montughi,  several  melancholy  mongrels 
bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  my 
abashed  friend  at  La  Macine,  I  ventured^  to 
enquire  whether  these,  too,  were  Apennine 
dogs  of  any  peculiar  breed,  and  received 
the  answer :  "  Sono  figli  di  Perso.  '*  1  could 
not  have  credited  him  with  the  courage  to 
woo ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
his  offspring,  it  appears  that  he  is  quite  a 
patriarch.  Possibly  he  finds  consolation 
in  family  joys    for    the  wrongs    of   his 
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blighted  yoath  and  for  the  general  decon- 
Bideration  brought  upon  him  by  his  pasil- 
lanioiity.  No  dog  to  whose  name  the 
adjective  ''poor"  is  invariably  prefixed 
when  he  is  addressed,  or  even  casaally 
mentioned,  can  enjoy  the  proud  moral 
volaptuousness  of  self-respect  in  connection 
with  his  social  relations ;  but  it  may  be 
that  he  is  looked  up  to  by  his  own  wives 
and  children,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Perso  assumes  an  air  of  mild  authority 
in  his  domestic  circles.  Unseen  myself,  I 
have  more  than  once  seen  him  playfully 
rebuke  one  of  his  consorts — Lupar,  the 
last  of  the  five  Italian  dogs  inadequately 
dealt  with  in  thishastysketch — ^by  biting  her 
ears.  He  is,  moreover,  somewhat  peremp- 
tory with  his  fleas.  This  trait,  and  his  con- 
spicuous ezpertness  as  a  fly-catcher,  incline 
me  to  the  opinion  that  Perso  has  some 
latent  energy  about  him,  and  will  some  day 
astonish  his  friends  by  taking  lus  own  part, 
perhaps,  even,  by  growling  I 

Of  Lupar,  Perso's  Klumonm  or  chief 
wife,  I  msh  to  speak  with  such  modera- 
tion as  may  be  compatible  with  my  painful 
remembrance  of  the  harassing  personal 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  inflicted 
upon  me  by  that  execrable  animal  duiing 
my  sojourn  at  La  Macine.  She  is,  perhaps, 
not  so  much  a  dog  as  a  highly  ii^genious 
and  efficient  self-winding-up  engine  for  the 
production  of  barks.  Not  admitted  to  the 
interior  of  the  villa — ^I  could  never  lure 
her  even  to  cross  ita  threshold — she  is 
supposed  to  reside  in  a  kennel  specially 
affected  to  her  use  upon  a  broad  stone 
terrace  fronting  the  housa  It  is  her 
official  function,  however,  to  keep  watch 
over  Rossi's  property ;  consequently,  she 
persistently  abstains  from  avaoling  herself 
of  the  accommodation  provided  for  her, 
and  lopes  up  and  down  the  aforesaid 
terrace  from  dewy  eve  to  sparkling  mom, 
discharging  several  hundred  thousand 
powerful  barks  during  the  hours  usually 
devoted  to  slumber.  As  far  as  she  and 
the  miscreants  she  is  supposed  to  frighten 
away  are  concerned,  nothing  ever  comes 
of  this  dreadful  practice.  Rossi's  vines 
are  plundered  with  impressive  regularity 
by  nocturnal  amateurs  of  the  grape,  who 
carry  off  their  booty  unmolested,  and,  I 
dare  say,  smiling.  But  the  effect  of  Lupar 
on  temporary  residents  at  La  Macine  is 
disastrous,  nuuldening,  and — by  reason  of 
the  language  it  provokes— eminently  pre- 
judicial to  their  salvation.  A  good  many 
dogs  inhabit  the  Arno  valley,  and  pass 
their    nights    al  fresco.    Lupar    renders  [ 


them  incessantly  and  hideously  vocal  for 
many  a  mile.     They  would  be  as  silent  as 
oysters  but  for  her.    Whenever  bronchial 
fatigue  compels  her  to  pause  for  a  few 
seconds  their  yelping  at  once  dies  out,  and 
peace  reigns  over  Tuscany.     As  soon  as 
she  ha9  recovered  breath,  however,  she 
starts  them  off  again  with  a  fresh  solo, 
and  they  take  up  their  choral  parts  as 
vivaciously   as    though   murdering  sleep 
were    an  honourable  and  lucrative    pro- 
fession.   Then  Tuscany,  or  at  least  the 
stranger  within  its  gates,  becomes  wakeful 
again,  and  impairs  its  psychical  prospects 
by  a  desperate  endeavour  to  exhaust  the 
Italian  vocabulary  of  expletives.    Lupar 
is  the  head  and  front  of  all  this  offending, 
and   her  moral  responsibilities  must,  by 
this  time,  be  something  tremendous,  for, 
as    I    am    credibly    informed,    she    has 
shattered  the  rest  of  an  entire  commune 
every  night,  and  all  night  long,  throughout 
the  past  two  years.    If  maledictions  could 
have  consumed  her  during  my  experiences 
of  her  iterative  capacities,  thero  would  not 
have  been  an  ash  of  her  left  on  the  second 
morning  after  my  arrival  at  MontughL 
Fortunately  for  her, "  words  are  but  breath, 
and  breath  a  vapour  is."    I  parted  from  her 
without  sorrow,  however,  and  fondly  hope 
I  may  never  hear  her  bark  again.     She  is 
the  only  one  of  the  five  Italian  dogs  I 
met  at  Ernesto  Rossi's  country  house  whose 
idiosyncrasies    caused    me    unmitigated 
distress,  and  still  rankle  in  my  memory. 

BY  THE  FIRE. 

SuK  aat  and  mused  by  the  drift-wood  fire, 
An  the  leaping  flamefi  flashed  high  and  higher, 
And  the  phantoms  of  youth,  as  fair  and  bright. 
Grew  for  ner  gaae  in  the  ruddy  light ; 
The  blossoms  she  gathered  in  life^  young  days, 
Wreathed  and  waved  in  the  flickering  blaae  ; 
And  she  laughed  through  a  sunny  mist  of  tears, 
That  rose  at  the  dream  of  her  April  years ; 
And  ever  and  aye  the  sudden  ram, 
Plashed  on  the  gUttering  window-pane. 

Sobered  and  saddened  the  pictures  that  showed 
As  the  drift-wood  logs  to  a  red  core  gloWed| 
And  the  fancied  figures  of  older  time 


Passed  with  the  steadied  step  of  their  prime  ; 

vdrops  bi( 
Red  roses  and  lilies  stood  side  by  side, 


The  daisies  and  snowdrops  bloomed  and  died. 


While  richer,  and  fuller,  and  deeper  grew, 
The  lines  of  the  pictures  August  drew ; 
And  ever  and  aye  the  falling  rain, 
Streamed  thick  and  fast  on  the  window-pane. 

The  drift-wood  died  down  into  feathery  ash, 

Where  faintly  and  fitfully  shone  the  flash  ; 

Slowly  and  sadly  her  pulses  beat. 

And  soft  was  the  fall,  as  of  vanishing  feet ; 

And  lush  and  green  as  from  guarded  grave. 

She  saw  the  grass  of  the  valley  wave  ; 

And  like  echoes  in  ruins  seemed  to  sigh, 

The  **  wet  west  wind  **  that  went  wandering  by, 

And  caught  the  sweep  of  the  sullen  rain, 

And  dashed  it  against  the  window-pane. 
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EOS. 
A  STORY  IN  THBEB  CHAPTSBa  CHAPTER  I. 

A  SIGH  came  up  throoffh  the  forest. 
A  Bobbing  breath  of  the  dying  sommer. 
It  stirred  the  leaves,  scarlet,  and  russet, 
and  orange,  of  the  trees  that  had  already 
began  to  don  their  autumn  dress,  and 
scattei^ed  the  petals  of  a  crimson-flowered 
creeper  at  the  feet  of  a  man  and  woman 
standing  near. 

The  man  stooped — mechanically  it 
seemed,  for  his  face  betrayed  'neither 
interest  nor  admiration — and  gathered  up 
two  or  three  in  his  hand,  ^ere  was  a 
closter  of  the  same  flower  at  th^  girl's 
throat.  He  had  himself  picked  it,  and 
given  it  to  her  a  short  time  before.  Then 
ne  spoke  in  answer  to  her  last  speecL 

**  I  am  glad  you  say  that  I  was  not  to 
blama  I  am  afraid  that  I  was.  I  shall 
never  be  aUe  to  do  away  with  that  fear. 
Still,  it  is  just  some  small  alleviation  to 
the  pain,  that  yon  believe  that  I  would  not 
willingly  have  brought  you  to  this."  He 
ipoke  in  a  still  gende  voice — a  voice  that 
made  the  strangest  contrast  to  his  white 
lips  and  haggard  dyes. 

The  girl,  scaroely  out  of  her  childhood, 
flushed  hotly,  then  shivered  from  head  to 
foot 

*'  No — no  I "   she  exclaimed  in  sudden 

n'on.  "  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
is  all  my  own  fault.  You  would  never 
have  asked  me  to  mairy  you  that  day  if 
I  had  not " 

She  stopped,  and  hidins  her  face  in  her 
hands,  bro^  out  into  pitmd  shamed  sobs. 

The  young  man  made  no  attempt  for 
a  moment  to  approach  her.  He  stood 
looking  at  her,  ms  handsome  face  growing 
whiter,  his  lips  more  strained  and  drawn, 
ts  if  he  were  bearing  the  burden  of  two 
agonies — ^his  own  and  hers — and  that  it 
was  almost  more  than  mortal  strength 
oould  endura 

But  he  prevailed.  There  was  a  curious 
kind  of  repressed  strength,  physical  and 
moral,  in  everything  he  said  or  did,  that 
showed  itself  in  every  line  of  his  face, 
in  every  muscle  of  his  magnificent  figure, 
that  told  the  conquest  would  be  his. 

He  took  a  step  over  to  the  sobbing  drl, 
upon  whose  slender  finger  gleamed  a  plain 
gold  ring.  She  did  not  look  up,  but  bent 
a  litde  towards  him,  as  if  claiming  his 
strength  to  support  her.  He  passed  his 
arm  round  her,  and  with  a  quick,  lon^- 
drawn  breath,  die  let  her  head  rest  on  his 
breast 


*'  It  was  so  wicked  of  me  to  talk  like 
that,"  she  exclaimed,  raising  her  face  after 
a  second  or  two  in  quick  remorseful  pain,  to 
his.  *'  You,  who  are  so  good  to  me ;  you, 
who  never  think  from  morning  to  night  of 
any  one  but  me;  you,  who  are  my  husband, 
just  as  you  are  my  love  I  Oh,  Michael,  I 
grumble  and  say  hard  things  and  make 
your  life  miserable — yes,  I  do  1  Every  time 
I  am  lonely  and  unhappy  you  look  as  if  I 
had  nearly  broken  your  heart,  and  yet  you 
are  always  so  gentle  and  patient.  But, 
Michael,  I  do  love  you.  It  is  just  that  If 
mother  and  all  of  tiiem  should  forgive  me, 
and  want  me  back,  I  would  not  go  without 
you.  I  could  not  live  again  as  I  did,  now 
that  you  have  once  been  in  my  life.  You 
believe  that,  don't  you)"  She  dung  to 
him  with  a  childlike,  passionate  abandon, 
and  raising  her  arms  drew  his  tall  head 
down  to  hers. 

He  kissed  her  quivering  lips,  and  drew 
her  doser  to  him. 

For  a  second  there  was  silence ;  only  the 
ceaseless  chirp  of  the  grasshoppers,  so  con- 
stant, so  monotonous,  so  shnll,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  the  only  sound  in  all 
the  forest,  broke  upon  the  evening  stillness. 

It  rose  above,  and  crushed  into  insigni- 
ficance, every  other  sound  of  life,  untD  it 
appeared  to  Michael  Laurie  as  if  they  two 
and  the  grasshoppers  were  the  only  living 
things  breathing  and  moving  in  all  that 
vast  dimness  of  wooded  avenues. 

Two  solitary  human  beings  acting  out 
there  some  terrible  drama,  wiui  the  eternal 
chirping  of  those  shrill  grasshoppers  for  the 
chorus. 

It  hurt  him  at  last  It  seemed  to  hurt 
him  more  than  the  sobs  of  the  girl  on  his 
breast  as  they  gradually  became  fainter  and 
died  into  longnirawn  breath& 

The  shrill  sound  seemed  to  enter  his 
brain  and  prevent  his  thinking,  and  minele 
with  the  beats  of  his  heart,  until  he 
scarcely  knew  if  it  were  beating  at  all,  or 
whether  it  had  not  stopped  ever  since  that 
moment  a  short  time  before,  when  his  wife 
had  upbraided  him  with  bitter,  passionate 
reproaches  for  bringing  her  out  of  her 
happy  girl's  life  into  such  a  place  as  this. 

The  wife  was  Still  resting  in  his  arms, 
her  tears  were  still  wet  on  ms  hand  which 
she  had  raised  to  her  lips  in  her  remorseful 
pain — but  those  grasshoppers  1 

The  pitiless,  hard  monotony  of  their 
chorus  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  it  all — to 
the  clinging  embrace,  the  bitterness  and 
self-reproach  of  the  tears.  It  was  neither 
mocking,  nor  merry,  nor  doubting. 
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It  only  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
ill  it  sounded  like  the  beat  of  an  eternal 
endulum,  the  motions  of  which  had  never 
ad  a  beginning,  and  might  never  have  an 
ad,  the  whisper  of  his  own  heart : 

**  Love  doubts,  love  dies." 

He  had  not  yet  dared  put  the  whisper 
ito  words. 

But  the  thought  before  which  his  man's 
;rength  and  courage  quailed,  those  grass- 
oppers  caught  up  and  echoed  in  heartless, 
lameless  cruelty,  till  all  the  wood  rang  with 
le  expression  of  his  heart's  pain.  Suddenly 
lere  was  a  movement  from  the  figure  in 
is  arms.  The  terror  and  the  stilmess  of 
le  forest  fell  upon  her  again,  even  though 
le  rested  so  close  to  him  that  she  comd 
ave  counted  every  beat  of  his  heart 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  round, 
er  eyes  dilating  with  the  fear  and  the  awe 
r  the  place ;  she  caught  his  hand  in  hers 
mvulsively. 

"  It  is  lonely,  Michael !  It  is  lonely,  is  not 
. ) "  she  cried  with  a  shuddering  bieatL 

He  too  glanced  round.  The  dusk  of  the 
immer  night  had  stolen  up  every  opening 
etween  the  silent  trees,  and  was  iJready 
lose  upon  them,  shutting  them  in  as  with 
ghostly  shroud  from  the  life  and  the  love 
[  the  human  beings  who  dwelt  together  in 
le  towns  and  cities  beyond  the  woods  and 
)re6t8.  He  had  thought  love  was  divine, 
ad,  therefore,  all-sufficient  to  itself.  He 
ad  been  mistaken. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  he  said  gently.  ''It  is  very 
>nely — though  I  never  found  it  so  before, 
ome  home  now." 

CHAPTER  II. 

That  night,  when  his  wife  lay  aleeping, 
[ichael  Laurie  paced  up  and  down  the 
ving-room  of  the  tiny  house  he  had  built 
imself  for  his  love. 

There  was  not  a  nail  but  had  been  driven 
1  by  his  own  hand,  not  a  plank  but  had 
een  cut  from  the  tree  he  had  himself 
)lled.  If  the  thoughts,  and  the  heart- 
eats,  and  the  great  desires,  and  the  pas- 
onate  longings  which  had  entered  into 
very  action  of  his  strong  right  arm,  from 
le  first  stroke  of  the  aze  to  the  last  blow 
I  the  hammer,  could  hkve  taken  visible 
lape,  that  tiny  cottage,  in  the  midst  of 
le  vast  woods,  womd  have  become  a 
^mple  such  as  no  mortal  eye  had  ever  yet 
dheld.  Yet^  though  he  had  spent  the 
est  of  his  strength  and  his  cunning  upon 
,  it  had  appeared  so  miserable  and  rude  a 
isket  for  the  treasure  it  was  to  hold, 
lat  his  heart  had  failed  him  till  she, 


seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  had  stood  still 
in  a  silence  of  wonder  and  delight^  and 
then  had  turned  to  him  with  eyes  in  which 
the  misty  tears  could  not  hide  the  love- 
light,  and  with  lips  that  trembled  as  they 
tried  to  smile,  had  said : 

''Ah,  AGchael,  what  a  beautiful  home 
you  have  made  me  1 " 

Yes,  it  was  the  same  woman  who  had 
reproached  him  a  few  hours  ago. 

Michael  drew  a  deep  breath  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  then,  as  if  he  would  shut 
out  the  sight  of  everything  that  recalled 
that  day  and  this,  he  flung  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  la3ring  his  arms  on  the  table, 
buried  his  face  in  them. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  crush 
out  the  love  of  his  heart 

As  he  sat  there,  the  whole  histoiy  of 
that  love  rose  up  before  him,  each  separate 
act  and  incident  taking  the  shape  of  a 
phantom  shadow,  mocking  at  his  present 
pain. 

^  The  burning  hotel  with  its  horrible 
sights  and  sounds.  The  rescue  of  that 
child-girl  already  scorched  and  wounded 
by  the  fierce  flames,  and  the  giving  her 
back  to  her  father  and  mother,  who  in 
their  wild  delight  and  gratitude  would 
have  knelt  at  hu  feet  and  blessed  him. 

Him  —  a  working  -  man,  while  they 
belonged  to  the  great  ones  of  the 
earthl 

Then  for  the  first  time  in  all  his  life 
Michael  Laurie  felt  the  presence  of  the 
great  gulf  fixed  between  the  high-bom  and 
earth's  workers. 

Was  it  the  first  time  f  Or  was  it  not 
rather  a  foreshadowing  of  its  depdi  and 
breadth  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  as  he 
fought  his  way  through  the  sipoke  and  the 
flames,  the  slight  figure  pressed  closely  to 
his  breast,  when,  as  he  bent  over  her  to  see 
that  she  was  not  hurt  to  the  death,  she 
had  opened  her  eyes,  and  met  his  with  a 
gaze  that  would  haunt  his  life  to  that  life's 
end) 

As  he  sat  there  the  shadows  crowded 
upon  him  so  thick  and  fast  that  they 
bewildered  him. 

How  all  that  happened  afterwards 
should  have  happened,  he  could  not  under- 
stand. How  her  life  should  have  become 
the  echo  of  the  great  love  that  stirred  his 
to  its  depths,  he  could  not  comprehend. 

Hia  own  greatness  and  strength,  which 
placed  him  far  above  the  average  of  men, 
made  him  humble  as  a  child  in  the  presence 
of  his  leva 

Yet  the  miracle  was  worked,  and  a  day 
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came,  when  she,  all  inyolantarily,  betrayed 
the  secret  that  troubled  her. 

With  a  soond  like  a  smothered  groan 
Michael  Laurie  turned  his  head  restlessly. 
Even  then,  it  would  not  have  been  too  late 
to  leave  her.  Honour,  pride,  love,  all  told 
him  that  he,  a  working-man,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  her  life,  bmonging  as  it  did  to 
the  great  and  the  rich.  What  did  it  matter 
that  he,  by  right  of  mental  and  moral 
superiority,  had  been  selected  a  leader  in 
his  own  class,  that  he  gloried  in  that 
same  class  as  the  one  bearine  the  heat  and 
the  burden  of  the  day  in  life  s  great  battle  1 
He  still  knew  perfectly  that  fortune,  which 
has  so  great  a  share  in  ruling  men's  lives 
whether  they  will  or  no,  had  set  her  as  far 
apart  from  Um  as  if  they  had  been  living 
in  separate  worlds.  But  he  stayed.  In 
despite  of  the  parents'  opposition  they 
were  married,  and  she  left  her  own  home 
to  follow  him  to  the  one  he  had  prepared 
for  her.  He  had  been  only  passing  through 
the  town  when  he  had  saved  her  life,  and 
he  took  her  back  to  the  distant  woods  in 
which  his  work  lay. 

For  the  first  year  the  only  shadow  upon 
the  perfect  happiness  of  their  married  life 
was  the  bitterness  and  grief  of  the  father 
and  mother,  who,  their  wounded  pride 
stronger  tlum  their  gratitude,  refused  all 
attempts  at  reconciliation. 

The  cloud  was  dark  enough,  Michael 
Laurie  knowing  that  they  had  reason — ^at 
least,  the  reason  that  acts  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  laws  by  which  society  governs 
itself— on  their  side,  while  Daisy,  who  had 
been  their  only  child,  and  the  very  delight 
of  their  hearts,  grieved  intensely  for  the 
loss  of  their  i^ection.  But  the  shadow 
only  affected  the  love  between  them,  in 
that  it  drew  them  closer  together,  she 
depending  upon  and  clinging  more  to  the 
love  that  must  now  make  her  whole  world; 
he,  enfolding  her  in  a  great  protecting 
tenderness,  exerting  himself,  body  and 
soul,  to  save  her  from  the  very  faintest 
need  of  repentance  for  her  rash  act. 

Just  one  year  of  great,  perfect  happiness, 
without  a  single  doubt  to  cast  a  shadow. 

Then,  how  it  began  he  could  not  telL 

The  shadow  was  so  faint^  so  intangible, 
that  settled  down  upon  the  love  of  the 
household,  that,  until  it  culminated  in 
that  scene  that  afternoon,  he  could  not 
have  put  its  presence  into  words.  He  had 
striven  hard  to  make  himself  her  equal — 
harder,  great  as  his  ambition  had  been, 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  the  old  days 
before  he  knew  her.    But,  after  all,  he  was 


a  son  of  the  people,  self-taught,  self -culti- 
vated. '  Little  tricks  of  speech,  of  which 
he  himself  was  not  conscious,  till  he  saw 
the  sudden  involuntary  shrinking  in  her 
face ;  common  hardships  and  roughnesses, 
which,  with  all  his  care,  he  could  not  quite 
banish  from  their  workaday  life,  and  which 
he,  accustomed  to  them  all  his  life,  scarcely 
noticed ;  the  contact,  even  in  this  far-out- 
of-the-way  spot,  with  things  and  people 
which  at  one  lime  she  had  beheld  as 
from  another  world,  but  which  now,  as 
belonging  to  the  class  and  lot  of  her  hus- 
band, were  necessarily  brought  so  closely 
into  her  own  life. 

Then  the  long  days,  without  even  that 
husband's  presence  to  cheer  and  help 
her. 

Long,  weary  davs,  when  he  was  at  his 
work,  and  she  haa  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
and  long  for  his  coming,  while  the  awe 
and  the  silent  mystery  of  those  vast  woods, 
in  which  she  might  wander  for  days  and 
never  see  a  fellow-creature's  face,  nor  hear 
a  human  voice,  began  to  weave  its  spell 
over  her  and  overshadow  her  life,  coming, 
as  she  had  done,  straight  from  the 
pleasures,  and  amusements,  and  society 
that  cities  provide  for  the  rich  ones  of  the 
efartL 

The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  had  been 
inserted,  and  the  rift  grew  wider  and 
wider  as  the  days  went  on,  and  neither 
the  efforts  of  husband  and  wife  could  close 
it  again ;  and  the  worst  part  was  that  each 
knew  that  the  other  saw  and  felt  its  dread 
presence,  try  as  they  both  would  to  ignore 
it  But  even  that  veil  of  ignorance  had 
been  rent  at  last.  Could  it  ever  be  closed 
again  so  perfectiyasto  hide  completely  the 
mistrust,  and  the  bitterness,  and  the  dis- 
appointment 1  And  as  the  grey  morning 
light  stole  into  the  room,  gradually  bring- 
ing into  view  all  the  numberless  devices 
wrought  by  his  hand  for  the  love  of  his 
life  —  the  carved  book-case,  the  quaint 
brackets,  the  very  flowers,  brought  only 
yesterday  from  the  scene  of  his  distant 
work — Michael  Laurie  knew  that  it  would 
never  be. 

He  rose  at  last,  staggering  a  littie  as  he 
did  sa  He  stood  still  for  a  second,  facing 
the  window,  through  which  fell  now  the 
daylight,  no  longer  wan,  and  pale,  and 
grey,  but  a  glorious  stream  of  crimson 
sunny  light,  while  suddenly,  instead  of  the 
shrill,  joyless  cry  of  the  grasshoppers, 
there  had  burst  from  every  tree  and  shrub 
the  glad,  merry  voices  of  the  birds. 

In  the  place  of  the  chill  and  the  silence 
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of  death,  were  the  stir  and  the  glory  of  glad, 
passionate  life. 

"  Yes/'  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  faint 
smile,  though  there  was  no  echo  of  the 
earth's  new  gladness  and  hope  in  his  eyes, 
"  Aurora  returned  every  morning  as  heau- 
tiful  as  when  she  left  the  earth,  but  she 
forgot  that  Tithonus  was  not  of  the  gods 
like  herself,  and  all  her  love  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  make  him  god-like  too. 
Tet  I,  like  him,  must  live'^on  in  her  life  for 
ever." 

He  put  up  his  hand  as  if  the  dazzling 
light  hurt  his  eyes,  then  turned,  and  went 
sofbly  into  their  sleeping-room. 

Daisy  was  not  awake. 

She  had  been  crying  bitterly  before 
falling  asleep.  He  could  see  that  by  the 
swollen  eyelids  and  fever-flushed  cheek. 
One  little  hand,  with  ita  golden  circlet,  was 
resting  on  the  round  throat,  and,  as  he  bent 
over  her,  he  saw  that  it  was  clasping  the 
locket  she  always  wore,  day  and  mght 

One  day,  some  time  after  he  had  first 
met  her,  he  had  left  at  her  house  a  basket 
full  of  a  beautiful  crimson  flower,  for  which 
she  had  expressed  her  admiration.  She 
was  going  to  a  ball,  and  wished  to  wear 
some  of  the  flowers  in  her  dress.  He  had 
gone  miles  to  get  them  for  her,  for  they 
only  grew  in  certain  places. 

One  day,  after  they  were  married,  she 
opened  the  locket  shyly  and  showed  him 
inside  some  faded  flower-petals.  She  had 
saved  them  from  the  crimson  creeper. 
Last  night,  she  had  cried  herself  to  sleep, 
holding  the  locket  tightly  in  her  hand. 

The  sight  went  to  Michael's  heart  with 
a  stab  of  intolerable  pain.  She  loved  him 
through  it  alL 

With  a  look  of  infinite  pity  and  tender- 
ness, he  bent  down  and  touched  her  fore- 
head with  his  pale  lips. 

'^  Gods  should  not  mate  with  mortals," 
he  said ;  *'  for  even  their  love  is  not  strong 
enough  to  conquer  destiny." 

Then,  without  waking  her,  he  went  out 
to  his  day's  work,  for,  alter  all,  he  had  her 
bread  to  win. 

CHAPTEK  III. 

When  Michael  Laurie  returned  that 
afternoon  he  found  his  home  deserted. 

His  wife  had  left  him. 

When  he  started  in  the  morning  he  had 
not  meant  to  be  long  away.  He  had 
hurried  on  the  work,  working  harder  than 
the  men  he  was  superintending,  waiting 
neither  for  food  nor  rest ;  but  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  the  afternoon  sun  was  already 


casting  long  shadows  when  he  approached 
their  home  again. 

This  afternoon,  there  was  no  wife  waiting 
to  greet  him  as  the  house  came  into  view. 

The  door,  too,  with  its  framework  of 
tangled,  fragrant  creepers,  was  closed. 

As  his  eyes  fell  upon  it,  Michael  stopped, 
an  exclamation  breaking  from  him. 

Across  the  threshold  lay  the  great 
English  mastiff  he  had  given  her  for  her 
companion  and  guardian.  It  never  left  her, 
either  in  her  wtuks  or  in  the  house,  seem- 
ing to  understand  to  the  full  the  great 
trust  its  master  reposed  in  it 

It  looked  at  Michael  now,  with  a  curious 
wistful  expression  in  ita  eyes,  and  then, 
without  attempting  to  come  and  meet  him, 
flun^  back  its  head  and  gave  a  pitiful 
howL 

"  Daisy  I "  called  Michael,  a  terrible  fear 
sending  the  blood  rushing  back  to  his 
heart  as  he  ran  towards  the  house, 
"  Daisy  I " 

There  was  no  answer.  The  house  with 
its  closed  door  was  silent,  and  the  only 
movement  that  broke  its  oppressive  still- 
ness, was  the  flutter  of  the  muslin  curtains 
as  the  breeze  swayed  them  to  and  fto  in 
the  open  window. 

He  opened  the  door  and  crossed  the 
threshold,  the  dog  following  him.  The 
first  wild  paroxysm  of  fear  passed,  a 
curious  stUlness  seemed  to  have  tiJcen 
possession  of  Michael 

It  was  the  passive  acceptance  of  tiie 
inevitable.  As  he  entered  tiie  house,  it 
was  as  if  all  the  vague  presentiments  of 
evil,  the  dull  fear  and  dread  that  had 
lurked  in  his  heart  before,  had  taken  visible 
shape,  and  the  sight  of  its  terror.  Medusa- 
like, had  turned  him  to  stone. 

He  went  from  room  to  room,  though  he 
knew  all  the  time  that  she  would  not  be 
there.  He  did  not  enter  the  sleeping- 
room  in  which  he  had  last  looked  upon  her 
face  only  that  morning.  He  stood  on  the 
threshold  and  looked  slowly  round  it,  then 
he  drew  back  and  closed  the  door  very 
softly,  very,  reverently,  with  an  expression 
on  his  face  as  if  he  were  closing  the  door 
upon  the  dead,  only  the  dead  which  left 
behind  no  hope,  no  waiting  love,  no  trust- 
ing patience.  Even  the  dog  seemed  to 
feel  some  of  the  chill  despair,  and  crept 
closer  to  his  side.  By-and-by  he  found  a 
short  note  from  his  wife's  father,  saying 
that  he  had  come  to  fetch  his  daughter, 
and  had  taken  her  away  with  him. 

How  the  next  few  days  passed,^  Michael 
could  never  telL    He  went  to  his  work  as 
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Qfloal,  and  mixed  with  the  other  men,  and 
talked  even,  and  ate  to  keep  himself  alive. 
To  hia  fellow-workmen  he  seemed  to  be 
living  his  ordinary  life,  except  that  he  did 
not  retom  to  the  house  in  the  woods. 
Once,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  one  of 
the  men,  he  said  his  wife  was  dead,  and 
there  was  something  in  his  voice  and 
eyes  that  made  the  man  ask  no  further 
question. 

He  did  return  to  thp  housd  once  again. 

It  was  at  night. 

He  opened  we  door  and  went  in.  Then 
he  brought  out  all  the  things  he  had 
fashioned  and  made  himself,  or  that  he 
had  bought  for  her  own  particular  use  and 
faney,  and  piling  them  up  outside,  set  fire 
to  them. 

He  stood  there  till  everything  was 
burned,  and  there  only  remained  such 
charred  wood  and  ashes  that  the  earth  and 
the  air  could  soon  destroy,  and  hide  from 
the  eyes  of  mea 

"I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  anyone 
using  them  after  her,"  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  turned  away,  "  and  she  will  never 
want  them  again." 

Then  he  undoeed  all  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  house,  leaving  it  open  to 
the  sun,  and  the  winds,  and  the  rain,  that 
they  might  work  their  will  as  they  listed. 

So  he  went  away,  leaving  it  desolate 
and  deserted  in  the  pale  grey  of  the 
dawn. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  when  a 
messenger  came  from  his  wife's  father,  he 
found  no  one  to  receive  the  letters  he 
carried,  nor  could  he  hear  any  news  of 
Michael  Laurie,  for  the  latter  had  thrown 
up  the  work  upon  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  had  gone,  no  one  knew 
wmther. 

It  was  a  clear  frosty  afternoon,  the  last 
day  of  the  old  year.  The  pavements  of 
the  town  were  thronged  by  passers-by  as 
they  hurried  from  shop  to  shop,  making 
their  purchases  of  the  dainty  gifts  to  be 
distributed  on  the  morrow,  while  the  roads 
were  hardly  passable  with  the  carriages 
and  vehicles  of  every  description  that 
flowed  through  them  in  a  great  roaring 
wave  of  traffic. 

All  the  town  seemed  to  be  out  in  the 
streets,  which  were  full  of  the  murmur  of 
voices,  of  bus^  eager  faces,  of  the  rush  and 
the  stir  of  life,  as  it  pulses  and  throbs 
through  all  the  arteries  of  a  great  city  of 
gay  shops,  and  sights  of  wealth,  and  luxury, 
and  refinement 


Though  it  was  growing  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  gas-lamps  were  already  burn- 
ing, the  streets  were  still  full,  and  a  man 
making  his  way  through  them,  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  great 
town,  felt  bewildered  and  weary  at  the 
endless  stops  and  jostlings,  and  as  he  came 
out  into  a  clear  space,  he  drew  a  breath  of 
relief,  wondering  with  a  vague  kind  of 
ouriosity  how  people  ever  grew  used  to  the 
close  air,  the  noise,  the  unrest,  the  reckless 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  profit,  or  advance- 
ment, that  appear  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
city  life.  The  dusky  shadows  had  filled  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  broadest  and  finest 
streets  of  the  town  when  he  turned  into  it 
He  had  come  with  a  purpose,  judging  from 
the  steady,  unerring  course  he  had  pursued 
to  reach  this  street^  but  as  he  turned  into  it 
something  within  him  seemed  to  fail  him. 
He  hesitated,  and  then  began  to  walk  with 
laggard  feet  down  its  length. 

Suddenly  a  carriage,  containing  a  gentle- 
man and  a  lady  closely  wrapped  in  furs, 
rolled  swiftly  towards  him.  JEEe  had  only 
just  time  to  step  into  the  shadow  of  one 
of  the  doorways  when  it  pulled  up  at  the 
house  next  to  him. 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened 
and  a  flood  of  light  fell  from  the  hall  upon 
the  pavement,  while  a  man  and  a  maid- 
servant came  quickly  down  the  steps.  The 
gentleman  was  already  helping  the  lady  to 
alight,  and  while  the  old  butler  gathered  up 
her  wraps,  the  maid  assisted  her  mistress. 
The  slieht  delicate  woman  in  her  rich 
dress-  of  furs  seemed  the  centre  round 
which  the  whole  care  and  tenderness  of 
the  house  clustered. 

A  centre  of  interest  doomed  to  be  the  very 
frailest  upon  which  human  hopes  were  ever 
set,  judging  from  the  face  upon  which  the 
lamplight  fell  as  she  mounted  the  steps. 
Thin,  white,  fragile,  with  a  listless,  hopeless 
look  in  the  great  dark  eyes,  and  despairing 
sorrow  in  the  curve  of  the  mouth. 

As  Michael  Laurie,  with  a  start  of 
shocked  horror,  bent  forward  to  gaze  into 
the  face  of  the  woman  he  had  come  from 
so  far  to  look  upon  once  again,  the  other 
man  saw  him.  He  too  started,  but  he  did 
not  say  a  word.  He  assisted  his  daughter 
into  the  house,  and  then,  coming  out  again, 
pulled  the  door  to  after  him.  He  had  only 
been  absent  a  few  seconds,  the  carriage 
had  not  yet  turned  the  end  of  the  street, 
when  he  stood  by  the  side  of  Michael 
Laurie. 

The  latter  had  not  moved  from  the  spot 
from  which  he  had  seen  his  wife. 
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The  elder  man  laid  his  hand  on  his 


arm. 


"  Yes,  my  daughter  is  dying/'  he  said 
in  still,  hard  tones,  "and  it  is  yon  who 
have  killed  her.  *  Why  did  you  go  away 
without  a  word  1 " 

"  Dying ! "  Michael  repeated  the  word 
mechanically.  Then  some  of  the  sense  of 
the  other's  speech  seemed  to  dawn  upon 
him.  "  But  she  left  ma  She  grew 
tired.  Yet  I  thought  I  could  have  made 
her  happy." 

The  father  paid  no  attention  to  his 
worda  All  the  pride  and  the  arroeance 
of  his  nature  had  vanished  in  the  pam  of 
seeing  his  child  fading  slowly  before  his 
eyes. 

"She  did  not  leave  you.  If  you  had 
not  distrusted  her  so  quickly  you  would 
have  had  an  explanation.  I  found  her, 
that  day,  ill-^dying,  I  was  afraid  then. 
You  do  not  know,"  he  glanced  up  at  an 
upper  window  from  which  a  light  shone, 
"  you  have  not  heard,  and  we  could  not 
let  you  know.  I  took  her  away  that  day. 
She  was  too  ill  to  write,  and  I  left  that 
note.  I  confess  I  was  still  angry  with  yoa 
I  confess  that  there  I  did  the  wrong  that 
has  been  punished  so  bitterly  since.  I  did 
not  explain  that  I  had  only  persuaded  her 
to  come  on  the  condition  that  you  were  to 
come  too.  Afterwards  it  was  too  late. 
You  had  gone." 

«  \y},y  should  I  have  stayed  1  I  thought 
it  was  of  her  own  free  will." 

"It  was  not  And  since  her  child" — 
Michael  started ;  up  till  this  moment  he 
could  only  think  of  one  thing :  that  Daisy 
was  dying— "was  bom  she  has  been 
gradually  fading  away.  It  seemed  as  if, 
when  there  was  no  lonser  any  hope  of 
finding  you,  she  lost  all  desire  to  live. 
You  alone  can  call  her  back,  if  only  it  be 
not  too  late." 

Michael  Laurie  put  him  on  one  side  and 
moved  towards  the  house. 

"No,  not  at  once,"  said  the  other, 
detaining  him.  "The  shock  might  kill 
her.    I  must  prepare  her  for  seeing  you." 

How  long  Micnael  Laurie  paced  up  and 
down  outside  the  house  he  did  not  know. 
It  seemed  an  eternity,  in  which  he  lived 
over  again  all  the  bitterness,  and  the 
despair,  and  the  blankness  that  had  fallen 
upon  his  life  when  he  thought  Daisy  had 
left  him  for  ever. 

He  was  called  at  last  It  was  his  wife's 
mother  who  brought  him  to  the  room 
where  his  wife  awaited  him. 

But  he   had  no  word   for   her  as  he 


followed  her.  It  would  have  been  as 
impossible  to  speak  to  any  one  of  the 
interview  that  was  to  take  place,  as  in  that 
supreme  moment  to  notice  the  rich  carpets 
and  silken  hangings,  the  hundred  signs  of 
luxury  and  we^th  that  had  been  given  up 
once  for  love's  saka  In  spite  of  the  chorus 
of  grasshoppers,  love  seemed  once  more 
all-powerful,  all-sufficient 

Outside  the  door  he  was  left  alone. 

He  opened  it  and  went  in. 

Daisy  had  had  her  baby  brought  to  her, 
and  as  he  entered  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
the  child  pressed  close  to  her  breast,  and 
tried  to  come  to  meet  him.  But  even  if 
the  trembling  that  had  seized  her  had 
allowed  her  to  move,  there  would  have 
been  no  need.  The  next  second  he  was  at 
her  side,  and  kneeling  down  had  stretched 
his  arms  round  her,  resting  his  head  against 
the  arms  that  held  his  child  and  hers. 

He  could  not  have  spoken  that  first 
moment  in  which  he  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  woman  who  had  changed  so  terribly 
since  he  last  saw  her.  She  had  nothing  to 
say  either,  but  her  eyes  filled  slowly  with 
tears  that  seemed  to  well  up  from  her  very 
heart's  depths,  and  fell  softly  on  the  sleep- 
ing child. 

Michael  was  the  first  to  move.  The 
trembling  of  the  slender  figure  in  his  anns 
reminded  him  how  little  she  could  bear  of 
either  joy  or  sorrow. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  drew  her  and  the 
child  close  to  him,  supporting  them  both 
with  lus  own  strong  arms. 

"  You  have  quite  forgiven  me,  Michael  t " 
she  asked.     "  If  only  you  knew  how " 

"  Don't  speak  of  it  any  mora  I  under- 
stand now,  but  I  did  not  know  then,  and  I 
thought  you  would  not  wish  to  see  me 
again,  andithe  knowledge  that  I  could-do 
nothing  to  separate  your  life  from  mine, 
to  leave  you  free  as  I  found  you,  was  almost 
more  than  I  could  bear.     Now " 

"  Now  you  will  never  leave  me  any  more, 
Michael,  life  seems  almost  too  good  1 
Even  my  father  and  mother  have  forgiven 
ma  Do  you  know  what  they  wish  f  That 
you  and  I  should  live  with  them  here,  that 
you  should  give  up  your  work  and  all  the 
hardness  and  trouble  of  your  old  life,  so 
that  I  may  share  with  you  the  ^ood  things 
that  belonged  to  mina     Oh,  Michael ! " 

Eesting  closely  asainst  his  hearty  she 
had  felt  the  sudden  faint  tremor  that  had 
passed  through  him.    It  terrified  her  again. 

"You  wifi  not  refuse  1  Mother  and 
father  will  not  let  me  go  away  again.  It 
will  break  their  hearts  if  you  toke  ma 
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And  I  should  go  if  you  wiflhed  it  I  cannot 
give  yon  np.  Bat  it  is  so  hard  to  dis- 
please them.  They  have  been  so  good 
to  me  and  to" — ^her  pale  face  flashed  as 
she  looked  down  at  the  child — **  oar  child. 
Yon  will  not  refuse  them  thisi  It  will 
only  be  accepting  all  the  things  you  deserva 
And  we  shiul  be  able  to  go  to  Europe  and 
see  the  places  and  the  pictures  you  talk  so 
much  of,  and  you  will  have  time  to  read 
and  study  aa  you  have  always  wished, 
and  you  can  do  great  things  for  the  poor 
and  the  hard-working.  It  can't  be  so  very 
hard  to  say  *yes '  to  3l  this." 

There  was  a  second's  pause. 

In  that  one  second  there  rose  up  before 
Michael  Laurie  all  that  that  <'  yes  "  meant. 
It  meant  renouncing  the  honest  indepen- 
dence his  pride  and  hismanyness  delighted 
in;  the  daily  toil  that  he  honoured  as  a 
gift  from  God's  Iiand  itself ;  the  power  and 
tiie  influence  that  personal  contact  won 
over  the  lives  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
class  he  loved  better  than  all  others,  as 
being  his  own.  It  meant  all  this  and  still 
more.  It  meant  to  him  the  sacriflce  of  his 
whole  present  life,  with  its  aims  and  its 
influences — and  in  return,  what  would  he 
havel 

The  cramped,  fettered  existence  of 
society ;  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  luxury, 
the  bondage  and  the  gall  of  dependence. 
He  would  not  even  be  his  own  master. 

"Michael !  If  not  for  our  sake,  for  our 
child'a." 

He  had  turned  his  face  away  as  the 
fierce  struggle  went  on  in  his  heart  He 
had  forgotten  his  love  in  the  question  of 
his  Ufa  Her  voice  called  him  back  to  its 
presenca 

He  looked  down,  and  at  the  sight  of  her 
face  with  its  terrible  delicacy,  at  the 
slender  figure,  that  but  for  his  support 
would  have  sunk  like  a  broken  reed  to  the 
ground,  the  storm  was  hushed.  What 
had  they  said  1  He  alone  could  bring  her 
back  from  the  gates  of  death.  Whether 
for  good  or  for  evil  her  life  had  been 
linked  to  his^  and  nothing  could  separate 
them  now ;  her  fate  was  in  his  keeping. 
A  sudden  cold  dread  seized  him  that  even 
this  yielding  up  might  be  too  late  to  save 
her. 

"I  will  stay,"  he  said,  and  he  bent  and 
kissed   her  lips  with  a  grave  solemnity 
I  that  made  the  kiss  like  the  seal  of  a  con- 
summated sacrifice. 

*'  You  are  so  good  to  me ! "  she 
whispered  softly  with  grateful  humility. 
"  Can  my  love  repay  you  1 " 


But  even  she  could  not  quite  enter  into 
the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  his  renuncia- 
tion, and  he  knew  that  she  could  not 

Perfect  happiness  brought  back  to 
Daisy  the  health  of  which  those  who 
loved  her  had  despaired.  As  soon  as  she 
could  travel,  she  and  Michael  went  to 
Europe,  spending  a  new  honeymoon  in  its 
towns  rich  with  the  treasures  of  ages, 
wandering  through  lands,  every  step  of 
which  had  its  own  history  or  quaint  old- 
world  legend. 

When  they  returned  they  went  to  live 
with  Daisy's  people.  Their  wealth  and 
position  naturally  placed  them  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  society.  Little  by  little, 
though  her  love  never  failed  from  being 
the  mainspring  of  her  existence,  Daisy 
took  up  her  life  as  she  had  led  it  before 
she  married. 

Society  makes  claims  in  proportion  to 
the  returns  it  expects,  and  as  Daisy  Laurie 
belonged  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  its 
demands  were  necessarily  great,  leaving 
her  less  and  less  time  to  enter  into  the 
aims  and  pursuits  of  her  husband. 

Michael  accompanied  her  often  to  her 
balls  and  her  f^tes — always  in  the  first 
years  of  their  married  life ;  Daisy  wishing 
him  to  take  the  place  she  meant  him  to 
hold. 

But  she  need  not  have  feared  his  being 
slighted.  The  fashionable  world,  with  one 
of  its  sudden  caprices,  would  have  made 
much  of  him  if  he  had  allowed  it  to  do  so. 
The  man's  own  splendid  strength  and 
beauty,  his  natural  power,  mental  and 
physical,  coupled  with  the  wealth  and 
position  he  had  gained — the  latter,  of 
course,  having  the  greatest  weight — made 
him  a  hero  of  romance  to  the  mind  of 
society.  But  he  had  as  little  inclination 
to  be  admired  or  lionised  as  he  had  to 
live  the  life  which  fashion  demanded. 

The  air  of  society  stifled  and  oppressed 
him,  and  whenever  he  could  free  himself, 
he  went  to  his  books  or  the  work  he  had 
made  for  himself.  He  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  people  among  whom  he 
was  thrown,  the  love  of  his  wife  being 
the  single  chain  that  bound  him  to  their 
rich  and  frivolous  world. 

Fettered  and  bound  as  he  was,  he 
conquered  his  fate  in  that  he  found  that 
everywhere  work  was  waiting  to  be  done. 

Envied,  admired,  respected,  possessed 
of  one  blessing  above  all  others — a  blessing 
that  even  a  frivolous  society  could  under- 
stand when  it  belonged  to  men  and  women 
in  so  rich  and  high  a  position — that  of  a 
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lo^e  that  made  his  marriage  proverbial 
for  its  happiness,  not  one  suspected  that, 
to  the  end  of  lus  days,  Miohael  Laurie 
could  never  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  grass- 
hoppers without  a  bitter  -  sweet  smile 
coming  to  his  lips,  as  his  thoughts  would 
go  back  to  a  day  when  a  certain  goddess 
had  prayed  that  the  mortal  she  loved 
might  have  eternal  life,  but  forgot  to  ask 
that  his  nature  might  become  as  hers. 
Without  which  he  might  never  be  con- 
tented and  satisfied. 


PETROLEUM. 


It  is  popularly  supposed  that  petroleum 
is  an  American  "institution''  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  years  old.  Even 
Mr.  E.  y.  Smalley,  in  his  most  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject  in  the  July  number 
of  The  Century  Magazine,  writes  almost 
as  if  the  discovery  mentioned  by  Dr.  HU- 
dreth,  in  1826,  of  oil  in  a  brine-shaft  in 
Ohio,  were  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
mineral  It  seems  to  us  that  tid&  should 
rather  be  called  the  first  instance  of 
"  striking  oil,"  although  Colonel  Drake,  in 
1859,  gets  the  credit  of  bein^  the  first 
striker.  In  the  case  of  the  Ohio  man,  the 
find  was  accidental  in  sinking  for  salt 
water ;  in  the  case  of  Drake  it  was  inten- 
tional It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  either  was  the  beginning  of  the 
knowledge  and  employment  of  petroleuuL 

In  Asia,  and  also  in  Eastern  Europe,  a 
natural  mineral  oil — which  is  what  petro- 
leum is — has  been  known  for  quite  four 
thousand  years.  It  was  known  to  the 
people  of  Nineveh,  as  Layard's  researches 
have  proved,  and  it  has  been  held  that  the 
"  slime "  with  which,  according  to  the 
Biblical  record,  that  city  was  builty  was 
nothing  but  a  semi-solidified  petroleum. 
At  the  springs  of  Is,  on  the  Euphrates, 
there  are  wells  which  to  this  day  supply 
the  district  with  oil,  and  which,  without 
doubt,  supplied  Nineveh  and  Babylon  of 
old. 

The  oil-wells  of  Zante  were  known  to 
the  Romans  five  centuries  before  Christ, 
and  that  the  illuminating  qualities  of  oil 
were  understood  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  "  Sicilian  oil "  used  in  the  lamps 
was,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny,  obtained  from 
the  oil-wells  of  Agrigentum.  Even  farther 
west,  the  oil  must  have  been  found  at  a 
comparatively  remote  period,  for  the  city 
.  of  Genoa  was  long  lighted  with  oil  derived 
from  wells    on    the  Taro.     The  curious 


mineral  tallow  long  found  in  wells  in 
Galicia,  in  Moldavia,  and  occasionally  in 
Scotland  —  sometimes  called  Hatchetine, 
and  sometimes  Ozokerite — ^is  just  a  semi- 
solid petroleum. 

Idrialine  is  another  mineral  deposit^ 
found  for  many  centuries  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  almost  identicid  in 
chemical  composition  with  petroleum.  The 
bituminous  asphalts  of  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Wallachia,  Mexico,  Barbadoes, 
Trinidad,  and  elsewhere,  are  all  of  the 
same  family,  and  are  all  old  aoqualntanoes. 

And  here  it  should  be  explained  that 
although  the  terms  mineral  wax,  mineral 
tallow,  mineral  grease,  and  mineral  fat 
are  frequently  used,  the  product  to  which 
they  are  applied  has  really  no  analogy 
with  wax  or  tallow.  In  fact,  it  is  its  want 
of  afiSnity  with  any  other  known  sub- 
stance which  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  name'  paraffine — from  parum  affinis 
(little  akin). 

In  Asia,  petroleum  has  been  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  from  time 
immemorial.  In  Hindustan  it  has  been 
found  for  centuries,  and  "Rangoon"  oil 
was  brought  to  this  country  many  years 
before  Drake's  lucky  "  strike." 

Even  in  America  itself  there  are  evi- 
dences that  many  centuries  ago  petroleum 
was  unearthed  to  a  considerable  extent 
Old  workings  have  been  found,  in  which 
trees  are  now  growing,  bearing  the  marks 
of  hundreds  of  years'  growth. 

Later  on  in  the  history  of  the  American 
continent,  the  product  was  known  to  at 
least  the  Seneca  Indians,  but  they  used  it 
for  varnishing  their  skins  and  for  mixing 
with  their  war-paint  A  French  traveller, 
in  1750,  described  a  religious  oerem<my  of 
the  Indians  which  he  attended  in  the 
Alleghany  mountaina  The  site  was  where 
a  small  stream  entered  the  river,  and  the 
surface  of  this  stream  was  covered  with  a 
thick  scum.  After  an  oration  from  the 
chief,  a  torch  was  applied  to  this  scum, 
and  great  flames  broke  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  amid  the  shouts  of  the  tribes. 
The  site  has  been  identified  as  that  of  Oil 
Creek  in  Pennsylvania,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  of  the  religious  character  of  the 
ceremony  described  Mr.  Smalley  says 
that  prior  to  1859  the  product  on  Oil 
Creek  was  utilised  by  a  patent  medicine 
company,  who  collected  and  sold  it  under 
the  name  of  Seneca  Oil. 

In  1833,  Professor  Lilliman  gave  an 
account,  in  the  pages  of  The  American 
Journal  of  Science,  of  a  spring  which  he 
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vidted  in  the  wesiein  part  of  Alleghany 
Coontj,  N.Y.  In  this  case  there  was  ''  no 
outlet  above  groiind,no  stream  flowing  from 
it  It  is  ...  a  stagnant  water  with  no 
other  circulation  than  that  which  springs 
from  the  changes  of  temperature  and  from 
the  gas  and  petroleum  that  are  constantly 
rismg  on  the  surface  of  the  pool" 

After  contrasting  its  appearance  with 
that  of  the  <*  Oil-well  at  St.  Catherine's, 
near  Edinburgh,"  he  described  how  the  oil 
was  skimmed  off  the  surface  with  broad 
knife-shaped  boards.  The  foul,  greasy, 
dirty  mass  was  then  purified  by  being 
heated  and  strained  through  flannel,  and  was 
then  sold  to  the  people  for  curing  sprains 
and  rheumatism,  and  for  rubbing  on  sores 
on  the  horaesi  In  this  connection  it  is 
noteworthy  that  a  popular  remedy  of  our 
own  day — ^Vaseline — ^is  simply  petroleum 
greasa 

There  have  been  various  theories  ad- 
vanced at  different  times  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  petroleum.  These,  however, 
may  now  be  narrowed  down  to  two.  The 
first  is  that  the  oil  has  been  distilled  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  from  bituminous 
shale  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  was 
all  produced  at  one  excited  and  phenomenal 
period  in  the  world's  history.  The  other 
is  that  the  oil  is  the  result  of  distillation 
from  bituminous  shale  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, beginning  almost  with  the  formation 
of  the  strata  and  still  continuing.  The  fact 
that  the  supply  in  America  never  seems  to 
get  nearer  exhaustion,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  drain  upon  it,  favours  the  latter 
thecny.  There  have  been  repeatedly  sudden 
diminutions  in  the  supplies  of  certain 
areas,  and  sometimes  a  total  disappearance, 
bat  new  districts  are  always  being  dis- 
covered, and  the  yield  goes  on,  fluctuating 
from  time  to  time  in  rate,  but  always  main- 
taining its  volume. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  fluctuating 
character  of  the  supply  was  afforded  in  the 
Cherry  Grove  burst,  and  rapid  subsequent 
collapse,  of  which  Mr.  Smalley  gives  such 
a  graphic  account.  In  this  case  an  entirely 
new  area  last  year  suddenly  began  to 
produce  at  Uie  rate  of  thirty  thousand 
barrels  per  day.  The  supply  in  this  district 
fell  off  almost  as  quickly  as  it  came,  and 
within  six  months  the  whole  place  was  a 
deserted  wilderness  again. 

For  information  as  to  the  methods  of 
boring  for  and  handling  the  oil,  the  reader 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  article 
by  Mr.  E  V.  Smalley,  which  we  have 
mentbned.     We   propose   to  add  some 
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fiorther  information,  from  our  own  notes, 
of  an  industry  with  which  the  present 
writer  has  been  more  or  less  connected  for 
many  years. 

The  oil-wells  of  America  are  of  two 
characters,  namely,  those  which  flow  spon- 
taneously, and  those  which  require  to  be 
pumped.  Some  wells  have  been  known  to 
spout,  regularly,  asmuchasone thousand  five 
hundred  barrels,  or  sixty  thousand  gallons, 
per  day,  so  tiiat.  the  teeming  wealth  of 
Mr.  Gilead  P.  Beck,  in  The  Golden  Butterfly, 
was  not  a  gross  exaggeration.  With 
pumping,  the  yield  in  other  cases  has  been 
much  greater,  and  about  1861  there  were 
several  instances  where  the  yield  was 
between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand 
barrels  per  day  each  well.  The  first 
Cherry  Grove  well  is  said  to  have  spouted 
four  thousand  barrels  the  first  day.  In  no 
case,  however,  was  this  excessive  rate  of 
production  maintained  longer  than  a  few 
months.  The  majority  of  the  flowing  wells 
are  now  abandoned,  as  the  old  districts  of 
supply  are,  as  Mr.  Smalley  tells  us,  getting 
exhausted.  The  entire  area  of  the  oil- 
producing  district  of  the  United  States  is 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  lengthy 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  one  to  twenty 
miles.  Yet  in  this  comparatively  small 
area  much  of  the  strata  is  either  unproduc- 
tive or  has  been  already  run  dry.  There 
are  now  about  twenty  thousand  wells  in 
the  States,  but  the  average  yield  was 
lately  only  three  and  a  half  barrels 
per  day.  A  new  well  now  generally 
yields  by  pumping  from  ten  to  thirty 
barrels  per  day— the  average  being  about 
fifteen  barrels — ^but  the  old  wells  yield  so 
much  more  slowly  that  the  average  of  the 
whole  is  not  more  than  we  have  just  stated. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  be  growing  rather  less, 
if  anything,  for  the  statistics  for  July 
show  the  production  of  the  month  to 
have  averaged  only  about  sixty -three 
thousand  five  hundred  barrels  per  day. 
There  were  probably,  however,  not  more 
than  eighteen  thousand  wells  actually 
working.  The  average  daily  production 
in  1875  was  only  twenty-three  thousand 
barrels;  in  1878  it  had  risen  to  forty-two 
thousand  barrels;  in  1880  it  was  sixty- 
seven  thousand  barrels;  in  1881  it  was 
seventy-five  thousand  barrels,  and  in  1882, 
owing  to  a  sudden  accession  of  the  Gherry 
Grove  wells,  it  reached  eighty-three  thou- 
sand barrels.  The  present  average,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  below  that  of  either  of  the  last 
three  years;  but  the  production  has  lone 
been  in  excess  of  the  consumption,   and 
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the  stocks  of  refined  oil  in  London  on 
3l8t  Jidy  last  were  nearly  fifty  per  cent 
greats  than  they  were  in  1882. 

The  refining  of  the  crude  oil  for  market 
has  gradually  merged  into  a  very  few 
hands.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  the  monopoly 
of  a  gigantic  combination,  called  the 
Standard  Oil  Oompany,  who  practically 
control  the  trade  m  buming-oiL  Any 
man  may  bore  for  oil,  and,  if  fortunate  in 
''striking/'  he  may  do  very  well  by  selling 
his  produce  to  the  Standard  Oil  Oompany, 
who  convey  it  through  miles  of  pipes  to 
their  refiners.  But  woe  to  him  if  he 
attempts  to  refine  it,  and  woe  to  the 
luckless  store-keeper  who  tries  to  sell  other 
oil  than  the  Standard  Company'^  This 
tyrannical  company  has  been  known  to 
start  grocery  and  general  stores  in  the 
small  towns,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  under- 
selling and  eventually  ruining  men  who 
have  dared  to  deal  in  other  oil  than  theirs. 
There  probably  never  was  in  trade  a 
monopoly  so  gigantic  and  so  tyrannical  as 
this  has  becoma  It  is  chimed  under, 
denounced  in  the  newspapers  and  in  conver- 
sation, and  cordially  disliked.  But  it  is 
too  strong  to  be  broken,  apparently,  for  the 
capital  and  influence  wielded  by  the 
members  of  the  company  are  practically 
unlimited.  For  one  thing,  this  company 
does  not  encourage  high  prices,  for  high 
prices  attract  competition,  and  competition 
is  troublesome  and  expensive  to  the  com- 
pany. Their  influence  is  always  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  burning-oil  at  a  moderate 
level,  and  thus  the  consumer,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  injured  by  the  monopoly. 

Besides  the  production  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  considerable  production 
in  Canada.  The  yield  in  1882  was  forty- 
five  thousand  barrels  per  month.  The 
deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
have  of  late  been  greatly  developed.  At 
Baku  there  are  neany  four  hundred  works 
actively  producing  petroleum,  and  in  1881 
as  much  as  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
tuns,  or,  say,  seven  hundred  thousand 
barrels,  equal  to  twenty-eight  million 
gallons,  was  exported  from  Baku.  It  has 
been  principally  sent  heretofore  into 
Central  Asia,  but  the  completion  of  the 
line  of  railway  to  Batoum  will  no  doubt 
bring  it  extensively  into  European  markets. 
The  Caspian  oil  is  slightly  inferior  to  the 
American  oil  in  illuminating  properties, 
but  its  residuum  is  richer  in  usefiil  pro- 
ducts. The  method  employed  in  the 
Baku  district  is  boring,  and  when  the 
shafts  reach  the  deposits,  the  eruption  is 


usually  very  violent,  and  spouting  will 
continue  for  some  daya  There  are  surfaoe- 
wells,  also,  however,  where  the  oil  oozes 
out  spontaneously,  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  itself  the  oil  is  always 
found  floating,  as  if  discharsed  from  some 
springs  under  the  sea.  It  nad  been  the 
custom  to  skim  this  supply  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  long  before  boring  was 
attempted.  As  regards  other  sources  of 
supply,  we  may  add  that  a  natural  oil  of 
excellent  quality  is  produced  in  Bavaria, 
in  Hanover,  in  Boumania,  and  in  the 
Limogne  Valley  in  France.  Quite  lately 
it  was  announced  that  valuable  deposits 
had  been  discovered  in  the  upper  provinces 
of  the  Argentine  Bepublic. 

We  have  indicated  the  dimendons  of 
the  petroleum  industty  in  America,  but  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amotmt  of  money  invested  in  it.  Millions 
have  doubtless  been  expended  in  sinking 
for  wells  never  found,  and  in  working  wells 
now  abandoned.  The  cost  of  sinking  a 
well,  with  complete  apparatus,  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Smalley,  between  six  hundred  and 
eight  hundred  pounda  Then  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  first  cost  of  all  the  wells  sunk 
or  being  sunk,  has  to  bd  added  the  capital 
employed  in  barrel-making,  refining,  con- 
veying, etc  We  have  found  it  impossible 
to  gather  data  on  which  to  form  even  a 
guess  at  the  total 

Of  the  mineral  oil  obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  shale,  and  called 
paraffin-oil,  it  but  remains  to  say  that  in 
nature  it  is  similar  to  petroleum.  In  the 
one  case  Nature  gives  us  the  raw  material, 
and  leaves  us  to  liquefy  it ;  in  the  other,  she 
distils  it  for  us  in  her  own  subterranean 
laboratory.  The  manufacture  of  paraffin- 
oil  from  bituminous  shale  is  a  most  im- 
portant one  in  Scotland,  although  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  illuminating  material 
it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
natural  oil  The  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed by  the  public  companies  in  Scotland 
is  nearly  two  million  pounds,  and  it  yields 
in  general  a  good  return.  The  entire  pro- 
duction of  burning-oil,  however,  in  one 
year,  in  Scotland,  is  estimated  by  some  not 
to  exceed  what  the  world  consumes  in  one 
week.  The  Scotch  manufacturers  find 
more  profit  in  utilising  the  other  products 
obtained  in  distilling'  the  shale  than  in 
making  oil  for  burning.  The  latter  was 
originally  the  first  object  of  the  industry, 
but  now  in  importance  it  is  little  more 
than  a  bye-product. 

The  price  of  the  Scotch  oil  fluctuates  in 
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sympathy  with  the  price  of  the  American 
oil,  which  is  one  of  the  most  flactnating 
commoditieB  in  modem  commerea  The 
yariations  in  the  supply  naturally  attract 
speculation,  which  is  confined,  one  may 
say,  to  operations  in  the  crude  oil  The 
storekeepers  issue  certificates  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  iron-warrants  of  Glasgow, 
and  these  are  tossed  from  hand  to  hand, 
sometimes  in  a  perfect  fever  of  speculatioa 
As  an  instance  of  the  excessive  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  these  "crude  certifi- 
cates," it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  18S2 
the  ranee  was  between  fifty  cents  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  cents.  It  would  not 
be  unsafe  to  infer  that  more  money  is  lost 
in  America  in  speculative  dealings  in  oil- 
certificates  than  is  made  in  oil-producing. 
The  volume  of  these  transactions  is  often 
in  a  single  week  equal  to  more  than 
double  the  total  stock  of  crude  oil  in  the 
country. 

JENIFER 

BT  ANNIE  THOMAS  (MBS.  FENDEB^CUDLIF). 


CHAPTER  XXXIL       NO  MEANS. 

That  Jenifer  got  through  her  song 
creditably  was  all  that  could  be  said. 
She  sang  it  faultlessly  as  far  as  tune  and 
time  go  ;  but  without  the  expression  that 
would  have  gone  to  the  hearts  of  her 
audience  and  warmed  it 

Sounds  of  approbation  were  very  faint 
when  she  finished,  and  she  hurried  off  with 
the  feeling  that  she  had  failed  simally,  and 
that  notliing  should  ever  tempt  her  to  face 
that  awful  public  again.  But  when  she 
came  among  the  professionals  who  had 
passed  through  this  sort  of  thing  them- 
selves, she  revived  under  their  reassuring 
remarks. 

"  It's  a  cold  house  to-night,"  one  of  them 
said.  "  I  don't  believe  the  greatest  favourite 
that  ever  trod  these  boards  would  get  an 
encore  from  them.  Besides,  they  were 
employed  in  looking  at  you,  instead  of 
listening  to  yoa"' 

"  I  couldn't  hear  myself,"  poor  Jenifer 
confessed. 

^  "You  won't  feel  like  that  the  next 
time,"  an  old  hand  assured  her,  and 
Madame  Voglio  put  in : 

"  If  you  had  been  thipking  of  what  you 
were  singing,  instead  of  thinking  only  of 
your  friends  in  front,  you  would  have  done 
brilliantly.  But  never  mind.  You  go  on 
with  others  next  time.  You  will  be  kind 
enough  to  reiiiind  yourself  that  you  are  not 


the  sole  object  of  attraction  and  remark. 
It  will  give  you  courage,  and  you  will  do." 
"Thank  you,"  Jenifer  said  gratefully, 
and  then  she  had  to  go  and  speak  to  her 
husband,  who  had  not  been  admitted  to 
the  artists'  room. 

''What  in  the  world  was  the  matter 
with  you,  Jenifer  1"  he  commenced  in 
heightened  tones,  that  showed  her  plainly 
enough  the  rage  and  disappointment  within 
him. 
"  I  was  nervous,  I  suppose." 
''Nervousness  be  hanged  I  I  thought 
you  had  more  sense  than  to  give  way  to 
any  silly  school-girlish  self -consciousness." 

*'  Don't  speak  so  loudly,  Harry ;  they'll 
hear  you  in  the  artists'  room,  and — they've 
all  been  so  kind  to  me." 

"  Condoling  with  you,  and  making  you 
more  nervous  still,  I  suppose  1  You're 
trembling  now — actually  sMvering.  Oh, 
you'll  never  get  a  note  out,  you'll  make  a 
most  awful  fiasco  if  you  don't  pull  yourself 
together." 

"  I  didn't  tremble  till " 

"Till  whati"  he  interrupted  impa- 
tiently. 

"Till  I  came  to  you." 
"  Oh,  I  see  1  I  mustn't  offer  a  remark,  or 
venture  to  give  you  a  word  of  counsel,"  he 
said  pettishly,  and  then  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  banging  the  door  behind  him,  while 
Jenifer  went  back  to  the  artists'  room 
palpitating  with  nervousness  and  just 
resentment. 

This,  this  man  to  whom  she  was  married, 
tied,  bound,  chained,  was  the  first,  the 
only  one,  to  reproach  her  with  a  failure 
which  she  would  for  the  sake  of  others 
have  averted  at  the  cost  of  her  own  life's 
happiness !  This  was  the  man  who,  on  the 
night  that  he  proposed  to  her,  had  made  her 
believe  that  he  would  gladly  brave  all 
life's  evils  with  and  for  her,  if  only  she 
would  let  him  1 

And  now  the  fir^t  slight  check  had  come, 
and  he  was  cross  about  it !  Cross  and  un- 
reasonable, and  unsympathetic,  and  master- 
ful. And  she  was  his  wife,  and  it  was  her 
duty  to  bear  all  these  things  patiently. 

If  only  he  had  been  kind  !  She  required 
no  flattery,  no  maudlin  sympathy,  no  false 
appreciation.  All  she  wanted  was  kind- 
ness, and  he  had  not  shown  it  to  her.  He 
had  been  angry,  and  had  shown  his  anger, 
because  she  had  failed  in  one  of  the  dearest 
objects  of  her  life  1  It  was  awful  to  her 
that  he  should  have  the  power  of  making 
her  so  miserable,  when  she  was  blameless. 
Still,  he  had  the  power,  and  she  knew  it. 
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It  was  a  wretched  wait  that  she  had 
in  the  artists'  room  before  the  time  came 
for  her  to  go  up  with  the  well-established 
favourites,  and  make  her  second  struggle 
for  fame.  They  were  all  so  easily  and 
happily  self-possessed  and  confident.  Would 
it  ever  be  her  happy  lot  to  feel  as  they  did  9 
she  wondered. 

At  last,  after  what  had  seemed  an  inter- 
minable period,  the  fateful  moment  arrived, 
and  Jenifer  marched  as  resolutely  as  if  she 
liked  it  up  the  steps  in  the  wake  of  the 
voluminous  contralto. 

A  deafening  burst  of  applause  greeted 
the  always  popular  queen  of  the  concert- 
boards,  and  gathering  strength  and  courage 
from  the  sound,  though  it  was  not  meant 
to  stimulate  her,  Jenifer  held  up  her  head, 
blinked  away  the  mists  that  had  been 
dimming  her  sight,  and  prepared  to  sing 
her  part  with  aU  her  strength  and  intel- 
ligence. 

She  heard  herself  singing  well  for  the 
first  few  bars  with  rapturous  pleasure.  She 
knew  that  her  glorious  voice  was  com- 
manding attention  and  admiration,  and 
would  command  success  But  in  a  luckless 
instant  her  eyes  fell  upon  her  husband's 
face  in  the  stalls.  A  set,  eager,  fiercely 
expectant-of-failure  expression  was  on  it, 
and  a  recollection  of  his  past  unkindness, 
and  dread  of  it  in  the  future,  made  her 
catch  her  breath  too  quickly,  falter,  fail  to 
recover  herself,  and  sing  a  series  of  wrong 
notes  that  called  forth  expressions  of  dis- 
satisfaction from  every  quarter  of  the 
hall. 

There  was  an  ominous  pause.  She  felt 
that  the  great  contralto  was  flashing 
glances  of  fury  at  her.  Still,  when  it  came 
to  her  turn,  she  came  in  again,  and  almost 
succeeded  as  at  first.  But  her  nerves  were 
shaken,  her  confidence  was  gone.  Amidst 
groans  and  hisses,  the  quartette  that  was 
to  have  established  her  with  the  public  came 
to  an  end.  The  contralto  caught  up  a  part 
of  her  voluminous  satin  and  lace  draperies, 
and  swept  ofi*  in  a  passion  without  acknow- 
ledging the  ringing  "  bravas ''  which  were 
accorded  to  her.  As  soon  as  the  audience 
had  hissed  Jenifer,  an  inopportune  nail 
caught  a  part  of  the  lace  flounce,  and  its 
owner  was  too  irate  to  pause  to  have  it 
cleared.  Accordingly,  yards  of  rare 
Mechlin  trailed  after  her  in  tatters,  and 
Jenifer,  following  the  wrathful  owner  of  it, 
felt  that  the  ruined  lace  would  give  addi- 
tional weight  to  her  punishmisnt. 

There  was  war  in  the  artists'  room  1 
Never  again,  the  outraged  contralto  de- 


clared, would  she  appear  on  the  boards  at 
any  concert  at  which  Miss  Jenifer  Bay  was 
announced.  The  infuriated  favourite  in- 
sisted on  taking  some  part  of  the  insult  to 
herself. 

''  For  the  first  time  in  her  career,"  she 
said,  ''she  had  been  hissed  and  hooted; 
and  all  through  the  vain  and  ignorant  pre- 
sumption pf  a  woman  who  couldn't  sing  at 
all,  presuming  to  sing  with  her." 

The  unfortunate  projector  of  the  concert 
was  compelled  to  promise  to  cancel  Miss 
Jenifer  Bay's  engagement  on  the  spot.  He 
was  also  coerced  into  going  in  front  and 
announcing  that  Miss  Jenifer  Bay  would 
not  sing  again  that  night  And  Jenifer 
had  to  endure  all  this  unsupported  by  a 
single  word  of  sympathy  or  kindness. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  it's  all  up, 
and  that  after  having  misled  me  with  the 
idea  that  you  were  on  the  high-road  to 
fame  and  fortune,  you're  going  to  let  every- 
thing slide  without  making  further  effortst" 
he  asked  gloomily  as  they  drove  homa 

<<  Oh,  it's  no  use-^o  use  my  trying ; 
even  Madame  Yoglio  told  me  that.  The 
horrible  failure  I  made  to-night  made  them 
all  turn  against  me,  and  all  refuse  ever  to 
appear  with  me  agaixL  I  must  bear  the 
misery  and  disappointment  as  well  as  I 
can,"  she  said  piteously. 

"  That's  easy  enough  for  you  to  say,  but 
how  are  we  to  live,  I  should  like  you  to 
tell  me  1 "  he  said  harshly.  He  did  not 
mean  to  be  cruel  to  this  beautiful  woman 
whom  he  had  married  rather  against  her 
will ;  but  the  blow  to  his  pride  and  to  his 
greedy  hopes  was  more  than  his  brain 
could  bear. 

''  Perhaps  when  I  get  over  this,  I  may 
be  able  to  teach,"  she  said  humbly. 

'*  Teach  I  What  fatuous  nonsense  you 
talk  1  As  if  you're  ever  likely  to  make  a 
fortune  by  teaching." 

"  Not  a  fortune,  but  perhaps  enough  to 
pay  my  share  of  the  expenses  of  our  house." 

''How  irritating  you  are,  Jenifer,  and 
selfish  into  the  bargain,"  he  said  peevishly. 
"  Your  share  of  the  expenses !  as  if  you 
were  the  only  one  to  be  considered.  Am 
I  to  starve,  may  I  ask  f " 

"  Surely  your  salary  will  keep  you  from 
starvation  if  I  cost  you  nothing  or  buy 
Uttle." 

"  What  salary  1 " 

"  The  secretaryship ;  you  told  me  it  was 
seven  hundred  a  year." 

"So  it  was,  but  deluded  and  misled  by 
your  great  expectations,  I  gave  up  my  own 
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independence  in  order  the  more  thoroughly 
to  look  after  your  interests  and  manage 
yonr  affairs ;  and  this  is  my  reward.  Yoa 
coolly  tell  me  that  yon  can  make  enough  to 
keep  yourself,  and  that  I  must  do  the  best 
lean." 

She  was  glad,  when  he  said  this,  that  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  his  face.  What  mean- 
ness and  vindictive  greed  of  gain  must  be 
overshadowing  it,  when  he  could  so  degrade 
himself  as  to  speak  to  her  in  this  way  ! 
And  he  was  the  man  who  had  always 
seemed  so  gay-hearted,  frank,  and  generally 
unselfish,  until  she  married  him  1 

Mrs.  Ray  had  not  gone  to  the  concert. 
Extreme  sensitiveness  about  Jenifer,  she 
had  felt,  might  be  productive  of  tears  in 
public,  tears  of  joy  she  had  thou^t  they 
would  be,  for  the  possibility  of  Jenifer's 
failing  had  never  occurred  to  her.  Tears 
in  public  would,  she  had  already  ascertained, 
rouse  all  the  latent  venom  in  Captain 
Edgecumb's  nature.  She  had  not  come  to 
the  pass  of  hatins  her  son-in-law  yet,  but 
she  was  very  mu<m  afraid  of  him. 

So  now,  when  they  got  themselves  into 
the  house,  without  staying  to  look  at  their 
tell-tale  faces,  the  dear  old  lady  burst  into 
loving  congratulations  and  tears  on  her 
daughter's  neck.  And  Jenifer  gently 
whispered  to  her : 

"Don't  saiy  anything  about  it,  don't  ask 
me  anything  to-niglxt,  dear  mother,  before 
Hany.  I  am  sure  he's  not  well,  and 
eveivthing  seems  to  annoy  him." 

Then  Mrs.  Ray  knew  that  her  daughter's 
husband  was  that  overwhelming  force  in  a 
house — a  weak  man  with  a  bad  temper. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  next  day  there  came 
a  note  of  intended  condolence  from  Effie  : 

"My  dear  Jenifer, — Both  Hugh  and 
I  are  very  much  put  out  at  your  having 
been  so  feebly  nervous  last  night;  you 
would  have  done  capitally,  everyone  said, 
if  your  country  training  hadn't  stood  in 
your  way.  You'll  have  to  try  agaiu,  of 
course.  Mr.  Whittler  was  there  with  us, 
and  he  says  he'll '  put  you  on  the  dramatic 
boards.'  You'll  have  to  go  to  America 
with  him.  I  think  we  shall  all  go  at  the 
same  time,  for  Flora  wants  change  and 
recreation  dreadfully.  It's  no  good  coming 
to  say  we're  vexed  about  you,  is  iti 
Captain  Edgecumb  looked  too  cross  to  be 
recognised  with  safety  last  night  If  Hugh 
ever  glared  at  me  in  such  a  way  I'd  get  out 
of  reach  of  the  glaring. 

"  Flora  sends  her  love.  Is  that  horrid 
Mrs.  Jack  gone  yet  I   Yours  affectionately, 

"Effie." 


The  contents  of  this  note  Jenifer  did  not 
communicate  to  anyone,  but  she  was  glad 
she  had  received  it,  when  a  few  days  after 
her  first  and  last  appearance  on  the  concert- 
boards,  her  husband  said  to  her : 

"I  should  think  you  could  get  up  a 
decent  little  dinner,  couldn't  you,  Jenifer  ?" 

"I  should  think  I  could,"  she  said, 
smiling. 

"  Just  a  little  party  of  six  or  eight." 

"But,  my  dear  Harry,  hadn't  we  better 
wait  till  some  one  asks  us  to  dinner  first  1 " 

"No  occasion  for  that  in  this  case.  I 
want  to  ask  Whittler  here — he's  a  bachelor 
and  can't  invite  you,  so  that's  all  right. 
Then  I  want  Hugh  and  Effie,  and  Mrs. 
Jervoise  to  meet  him." 

"To  me  the  idea  of  giving  a  dinner- 
,  party  at  all  now  is  ridiculous." 

"You're  very  obliging  to  say  so,"  he 
replied  testily ;  "  but  as  I  particularly  wish 
to  be  civil  to  Whittler,  you'll  put  your 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  aside,  if  you  please, 
and  just  do  as  I  ask  you.  Your  own  brother 
and  his  wife  can  hardly  be  objectionable  to 
you,  I  should  think." 

"But  why  Mr.  Whittler  and  Mrs. 
Jervoise  1" 

"Because  there's  every  prospect  of 
Whittler  being  very  useful  to  us.  He  takes 
a  great  interest  in  you,  and  if  you  play 
your  cards  well  he  will  give  you  an 
American  engagement^  that  will  put  us  on 
our  legs  again.  That  is  *  why '  Whittler. 
Mrs.  Jervoise  will  come  because — because 
she's  a  good-natured  woman,  and  Whittler 
likes  to  meet  her." 

"  Have  you  asked  them  already,  Harry  ? " 

"  Well,  I  have,  to  tell  the  truth." 

"I  hope  you'll  always  tell  me  that, 
however  hard  and  unpleasant  it  may  be  for 
me  to  hear  it.  But  about  Mr.  Whittler's 
kind  intentions  concerning  me,  I  wish  you 
had  consulted  me  before.  I  don't  mean  to 
go  oirthe  dramatic  stage;  I've  no  talent 
for  it." 

"No;  your  talent  is  for  the  concert- 
boards,  as  we  all  know,"  he  said  with 
something  approaching  a  sneer.  "As  to 
your  not  meaning  to  go  on  the  stage,  I 
shall  be  very  much  hurt  and  surprised  if 
you  selfishly  throw  away  an  opportunity  of 
redeeming  our  fortunes.  However,  I'll 
leave  Whittler  to  talk  to  you.  I've  asked 
them  for  eight  on  Thursday  night.  Do 
turn  out  a  decent  dinner." 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  to  my  mother  for 
the  money  to  pay  for  it ;  you've  given  me 
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little  I  had  I've  spent.^' 
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Captain  Edgecmnb  gmmbled,  bat  pro- 
ducea  a  cheque,  which  he  handed  to  his 
wife  with  the  admonition  : 

''Do  be  careful  about  the  expenses, 
Jenifer.  It's  most  unfortunate  that  I 
should  have  been  led  to  believe  that  your 
success  as  a  concert-singer  was  an  ascer- 
tained fact  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  I 
shouldn't  have  resigned  the  secretar3rship, 
and  that,  you  must  remember,  I  did  entirely 
in  your  interests." 

To  this  Jenifer  made  no  reply.  If  he 
believed  that  any  reckless  folly  he  had 
committed  had  been  in  the  furtherance  of 
her  interests,  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
undeceive  him.  His  delusion  was  the 
offspring  of  selfishness  and  greed,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  kill — as  hard,  in  fact, 
to  kill  as  it  would  be  for  her  to  live 
with  it. 

So  she  took  the  cheque,  and  simply  said 
she  would  spend  it  as  carefully  as  she 
could. 

"  We  have  never  been  extravagant 
people,"  she  added. 

**  Well,  I  don't  Ibiow.  For  your  father 
to  have  cut  your  mother  and  you  off  as  he 
did  points  to  his  havine  had  a  suspicion 
that  you  were  both  indined  to  extrava- 
gance ;  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  never 
can  make  out  what  women  find  to  spend 
their  money  upon.  Everything  is  provided 
for  them,  yet  they'll  fritter  away  an  income 
in  personal  extravagances." 

"  That  remark  scarcely  applies  to  my 
mother  or  to  me,  Harry." 

"  Oh,  it  applies  to  all  women  I  Tou 
have  no  idea  of  practical  economy.  If 
any  cutting  down  of  expenditure  is  sug- 
gested to  a  woman,  she  probably  suggests 
burning  fewer  wax-candles  and  going 
without  dessert,  instead  of  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  evil" 

**The  root  of  the  evil  with  me  will  be 
want  of  money,  Harry.  If  you'll  show 
me  the  way,  I'll  strike  at  it,"  she  said  in 
feverish  wearinesa 

And  he  told  her : 

"All  right;  111  remind  you  of  that 
promise  when  Whittler  dines  here." 

"I  think  111  stay  in  my  own  room 
rather  more,  Jenny  dear,"  her  mother  said 
to  her  that  night.      "I  fancy  I  disturb 
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Gaptain  Edgecumb;  and  I  know  young 
people  like  to  be  by  themselves." 
All  Jenifer  could  say  in  reply  was: 
"  Oh,  mother,  mother !  is  thu  what  I've 
married  for  f " 

On  the  very  morning  of  the  little  dinner- 
party which  she  was  giving  so  sorely 
against  her  will  and  feeling,  Jenifer  had  a 
letter  firom  her  godfather,  telling  her  that 
the  sweetest  and  best  woman  in  the 
world,  Mrs.  Hatton,  would  be  his  wife — 
the  solace  and  support  of  his  old  age — 
before  she  (Jenifer)  received  that  letter. 

"  Come  over  and  stay  with  us  as  soon 
as  you  can,"  he  added.  "We  are  going 
to  b^gin  as  we  mean  to  go  on — ^at  Eildene. 
No  honeymooning  away  from  home  for 
us." 

Captain  Edgecumb  sent  home  every 
reasonable  delicacy  he  could  find,  and 
insisted  on  Jenifer's  engaging  a  profes- 
sional cook  to  prepare  them,  so  bent  was 
he  upon  making  a  favourable  impres- 
sion upon  the  palate  of  Mr.  Josiah  H. 
Whittler. 

Everything  seemed  fairly  in  train  for  a 
good  dinner  and  a  pleasant  evening,  when 
Jenif er  unfortunately  dashed  his  spirits  by 
giving  him  her  news. 

"I  have  had  a  letter  from  Admiral 
Tullamore,  Harry.  What  do  you  think 
has  happened  f " 

'*  That  woman  hasn't  hooked  him ) 
Don't  tell  me  that" 

"  He  is  married  to  Mrs.  Hatton  by 
this  time,"  she  laughed.  "  Poor  dear 
old  man,  I  hope  she'll  be  kind  to  him ! " 

"  The   deuce  I "  her  husband    rejoined 

laconically. 
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of  hungry  relations  who,  upon  her  marriage, 
inundated  her  with  piteous  appeals  for 
help.  She  did  what  she  could  for  them, 
sending  them  all  she  was  able  to  save  and 
scrape  together  by  daily  and  trying  self- 
denials.  But  she  revived  by  a  pension  the 
heart  of  a  second  cousin  of  Mr.  Tuck's — a 
widow — ^who  dunned  him  periodically  and 
to  small  purpose,  and  gave  up  at  last  in 
despair  upon  hearing  of  nis  marriage.  Mrs. 
Tuck,  by  continual  and  skilful  appeals  to 
her  husbaod's  fiftmily  pride,  wheedled  him 
into  allowing  her  fifty  pounds  a  year.  This 
was  not  only  generous  but — ^harder  still  to 
a  woman  and  an  Irishwoman — just  And 
this  was  not  alL  On  the  widow's  death — 
five  years  later — ^Mr&  Tuck,  playii^  still 
upon  the  same  chord  of  family  pride,  at 
last  persuaded  Mr.  Tuck  to  adopt  her 
destitute  daughter.  So  Ida  Luard  comes 
into  our  story. 

Poor  little  Idal  Life  had  been  very 
hard  with  her  up  to  her  thirteenth  year. 
She  had  been  her  mother's  mother  for 
nearly  a  year  before  that  poor  lady  died — 
nursing  her  in  her  paralytic  helplessness  as 
devotedly  as  she  had  herself  been  nursed 
by  her  but  a  few  years  before  in  her 
infancy.  At  the  same  time — ^but  this 
was  nothing  new  to  her — she  kept  the 
accounts,  paid  bills,  studied  stringent 
economies,  and  held  things  together  as 
well  as  when  these  hard  cares  were  shared 
by  her  mother.  For,  indeed,  it  is  truer  to 
say  that  she  had  shared  these  cares  with 
her  mother,  than  to  say  that  her  mother 
had  shared  them  with  her.  Mrs.  Luard 
had  been  the  most  helpless  of  women  and 
had  clung  like  a  climbing-plant  to  the 
nearest  support,  which  happened  to  be 
Ida,  Thus  the  girl  really  passed  almost 
at  a  step  from  infancy  to  womanhood. 
For  her  natural  precocity  was  not  only 
encouraged  by  her  mother's  dependence 
upon  her,  but  was  forced  by  trouble,  as  a 
plant  is  forced  upwards  by  being  hedged 
round  with  darkness. 

Miss  Ida  at  thirteen  was  older  than  moi^t 
girls  at  eighteen,  and  gave  Mrs.  Tuck  from 
her  letters  the  impression  that  she  was  of 
that  interesting  age.  The  writing,  indeed, 
was  childish,  but  this  Mrs.  Tuck  attributed 
to  an  imperfect  education.  As  for  the 
matter  and  the  wording  of  the  matter,  they 
were  as  old  as  trouble,  which  was  mostly 
their  burden. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Tuck,— Mother  died  last 
night  She  did  not  know  me  or  anyone, 
and  had  no  pain,  the  doctor  thinks.  He 
will  not  take  any  fee,  though    he    has 


attended  mother  for  nearly  a  year.  Bat  I 
am  afraid  from  what  I  hear  that  the  funeral 
will  cost  twelve  pounds,  and  I  write  to  ask 
if  M^.  Tuck  would  kindly  let  me  have  a 
quarter  in  advance,  as  there  are  other 
expenses  too.  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  to 
ask  for  it,  but  I  do  not  know  what  else  to 
do.  The  funeral  will  be  on  Saturday.— 
Believe  me,  truly  yours,     Ida  Luard." 

Mra  Tuck's  pity,  when  she  read  this 
note,  was  chequered  with  a  misgiving  that 
it  was  tlurown  away.  The  gid  who  could 
announce  her  mothei^s  death  in  so  cold  and 
dry  a  tone  could  hardly  fed  it  very  deeply. 
Nevertheless,  she  persuaded  Mr.  Tuck  to 
allow  her  to  ask  Ida  to  stay  a  while  with 
them  that  she  might  gauge  the  girl  to  the 

bottom. 

Meanwhile  the  wretched  writer  of  this 
cold  and  dry  letter  was  sitting  with  a 
frozen  heart  by  her  mother's  corpse.  She 
was  an  undemonstrative  child,  could 
seldom  cry,  and  was  little  likely  to  be  able 
to  cry  now.  Hecffts  born  dumb  suffer 
horribly ;  for,  as  a  rule,  their  feelings  are 
deeper,  and  therefore  in  more  need  of  relief, 
than  hearts  which  can  give  sorrow  words. 
Poor  Ida  so  suffered,  and  her  o'erfraught 
heart  found  only  one  strange  reliei  Her 
mother  had  been  passionately  fond  of 
flowers,  and  the  child's  thoughts  found 
distraction  in  devising  some  way  to  procure 
flowers  for  the  coffin  and  the  ^  grave. 
Flowers  were  very  expensive  luxuries  then 
and  there — in  winter  and  in  a  town — and 
Ida  was  not  at  all  sure  of  the  twelve  pounds 
from  Mr.  Tuck.  Her  bitter  training  had 
taught  her  to  think  it  wrong  to  spend  a 
farming  on  anything  beyond  absolute 
necessaries ;  and  to  run  into  debt  for  her 
mother's  funeral  would  have  seemed  to  her 
little  short  of  sacrilege.  She  scandalised 
her  two  or  three  neighbours  by  the  dis- 
respect she  showed  to  her  mother's  memory 
in  rrfusinff  to  buy  new  black — even  gloves. 
She  had  always  dressed  in  black,  it  is  true, 
but  it  was  rusty,  darned  in  some  places, 
and  thin  and  threadbare  throughout  But 
though  she  wouldn't  buy  black  she  must 
buy  flowers.  The  longing  for  them  was  so 
mixed  up  in  her  mind  with  longing 
thoughts  about  her  mother,  that  she  came 
to  imagine  her  mother  longing  for  them 
too.     She  must  have  them. 

She  stole  out  at  night,  and  made  her 
way  against  the  driving  rain  into  the 
crowd^  and  cruel  solitude  of  the  great 
city.  She  stopped  at  a  jeweller's  shop,  and 
stood  at  the  door  till  she  had  got  thoroughly 
wet  through  before  she  summoned  courage 
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to  enter.  Within,  too,  she  had  to  wait 
loDg  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  counter 
whue  customer  after  cuatomer  came  and 
went,  and  would  have  had  to  wait  longer 
if  Bogpicion  }^  not  called  a  shopman  to 
her. 

"Well,  what  do  you  wanti"  gruffly. 
Certainly  Ida  looked  little  like  a  jeweller's 
customer. 

''Please,  what  will  you  give  me  for 
thisr'  handing  him  a  gold  chun  which 
Mm  Tuck  had  sent  her  at  Christmas. 

"Qive  you  for  iti  Til  give  you  in 
charge  for  it  Here,  Tiplady,''  calling  an 
assistant;  and  turning  again  to  Ida. '' Youll 
get  three    months    for   it,  I   dare    say. 

Youll "    Here,  looking  more  at  the 

girrs  hce  than  at  her  dothes,  he  paused. 

The  wan  and  worn  oheek,  wistful  mouth, 
and  great,  dark,  solemn  eyes,  which  had 
looked  so  Icmg  at  sorrow  as  to  have  caught 
its  very  expression,  shook  his  intention,  if 
not  his  anspidon. 

"  Never  mind,  Tiplady.  Look  here,  my 
girl,  put  that  back  where  you  got  it,  do 
you  hear  1  Tou've  had  a  narrow  escape." 
Ida  took  back  the  chain  without  a  word. 
She  was  a  reserved  child,  and  was  little 
likely  to  attempt  an  explanation  to  a 
stranger.  Hurrying  from  the  shop,  and 
out  of  tke  main  stroet,  she  made  her  way, 
swiftly  aJid  as  one  who  would  outstrip 
second  tboughts  that  might  arrest  her,  to  a 
pawnbrokers.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
she  had  been  there — for  her  poor  shiftless 
mother  in  the  early  days  of  her  illness  had 
sent  her  there  more  uian  once — but  Ida 
not  the  lees  abhorred  the  place  and  its 
approaches.  It  was  a  foul  den  in  a  frowsy 
street^  like  a  filthy  cobweb  in  a  vault,  and 
had  been  chosen  by  her  mother  for  its 
obscurity.  Ida  did  not  linger  long  at  the 
door  here,  for  the  street  had  more  terrors 
even  tiian  the  office  for  her. 

*'How  mudi)"  she  asked  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  like  her  hand,  as  well  from 
the  breathless  haste  ehe  had  made  as  from 
nervooanees. 

Of  eourse  the  pawnbroker  shared  the 
jeweller's  suspicion  with  more  reason  and 
less  reprobation,  for  he  dealt  much  in 
stolen  goods^  and  was  of  the  liberal  opinion 
of  Falstaff :  "  Tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  'tis 
no  sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.'' 
At  the  same  time,  as  it  was  a  hazardous 
vocation,  he  needed  a  heavy  premium  to 
cover  the  risk. 

"Two  ahilUngs,"  after  weighing  the  chain 
carefiiily  in  his  hand  fitst,  and  then  in  a 
balance. 


Th3  child  hesitated;  she  knew  this 
wasn't  a  twentieth  part  of  its  value,  and 
griping  necessity  had  made  keenness  in 
money  matters  an  instinct  with  her.  The 
man,  noticing  her  hesitation,  sneered  : 
.  "Better  ask  the  police  what  you  should 
get  for  it  They're  like  to  know  more 
about  it  than  me ;  they  are " 

"I'll  tBike  two  shillings,"  faltered  the 
helpless  child. 

The  pawnbroker  saw  in  a  moment  from 
her  manner  that  she  was  utterly  at  his 
mercy. 

"  You'll  take  that  for  it,"  he  said,  fling- 
ing a  shilling  down  on  the  counter,  thinking 
all  disguise  unnecessary  as  they  were  alone 
in  the  office.  Ida  took  up  tiie  shilling  and 
the  ticket  without  a  word,  and  hurried 
from  the  office. 

She  ran  at  full  speed,  keeping  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  hurrying  in  the  fear 
that  the  great  flower-shop  might  be  closed. 
In  fact,  it  was  this  fear  that  made  her 
subndt  without  a  word  to  the  robbery. 
Bui  the  shop  was  not  closed,  and  Ida, 
after  choosing  her  flowers  in  the  window, 
crept  timidly  into  it,  and  waited  long  whQe 
the  two  young  lady  assistants  were  en- 
grossed with  a  jovial  old  gentieman,  who 
was  giving  a  large  order  for  flowers,  in< 
terspersed  with  badinage  of  the  commercial 
traveller  kind — the  verbal  equivalrat  of  a 
chuck  under  the  chin.  At  last  one  of  the 
young  persons,  in  turning  aside  her  superb 
head  with  a  toss  in  graceful  offence  at  some 
delightftil  compliment,  caught  sight  of  the 
miserable  little  figure  in  shabby  black, 
drenched  and  draggled  with  the  rain. 

"  Well  1 "  she  a&ed,  diarp  as  the  snap 
of  a  steel  trap. 

'^  Please,  how  much  are  those  flowers  1 " 
pointing  to  them. 

"  Those  ?  Five  shillings,"  turning  away 
at  once  in  the  certainty  that  the  price  was 
prohibitive. 

Ida  was  an  expert^  in  the  price  of  bread 
and  coals,  but  not  in  that  of  flowers.  Poor 
littie  woman  t  it  took  her  a  minute  to  get 
over  the  disappointment,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  ask  in  a  voice  unsteady  with  anxiety, 
<<  Please,  what  can  you  give  me  for 
this  9 "  holding  out  the  shUling  in  her 
shaking  hand. 

The  shop-girl  went  to  the  window,  and 
fetched  thence  a  single  camelia ! 

There  is  deep  truth  to  nature  in 
Herodotus's  account  of  the  grief  of  the 
captive  king  Psammetichus,  who  saw  with- 
out a  tear  his  daughter  led  to  slavery,  and 
his  son  to  death,  but  wept  piteously  at 
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sight  of  Mb  servant  in  chaina  Those 
sorrows  were  too  deep  for  tears,  bat  not 
this. 

Ida  had  not  shed  a  tear  since  her 
mother's  death  till  now.  Bat  now,  here, 
in  this  pablic  place,  at  this  mere  far-off 
attendant  sorrow,  she  broke  down  utterly. 
She  clang  with  both  hands  spasmodically  to 
the  counter,  while  one  great  dry  sob  upon 
another  seemed  to  shake  her  whole  frama 

"  Hey  1  what's  this— what's  this  1 "  cried 
the  old  gentleman,  trying  to  raise  the  child's 
head  which  was  sank  upon  the  counter. 
''Come,  come,  come,"  soothingly,  and  then 
turning  to  the  shop-girl:  ''What's  the 
matter  I " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  in  a  drawl  of 
indifference,  resenting  this  outburst  as 
though  it  had  no  other  meaning  than  that 
of  a  personal  rebuke  to  herself.  "She 
wanted  some  flowers  in  the  window  that 
were  too  ezpensire  for  her." 

"  What !  cry  for  flowers  1  Tut,  tut,  tut, 
tut,  tut  I "  as  though  speaking  to  a  baby. 
But  Ida  at  this  moment,  raising  her 
bead  to  hurry  in  shame  from  the  shop,  the 
old  gentleman  saw  more  than  a  childish 
grief  in  that  forlorn  face.  "  Hey,  child — 
what  flowers  did  she  want  1 "  to  the  shop- 
girl "  Mo,  don't  go,  dear,  you  shall  have 
them.  She's  in  trouble,  depend  upon  it," 
in  an  apologetic  aside  to  the  young  lady 
who  was  wrapping  the  flowers  round  with 
paper.  He  feared  he  was  forfeiting  his 
character  as  a  sallant  gay  Lotharia 

"  There,  child,  there,"  handing  her  the 
flowers. 

Ida  looked  up  with  a  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  in  her  set,  sad  eyes,  but 
said  only,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  in  a  voice 
whose  refinement  surprised  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  Some  one  dead,"  said  he  in  a  subdued 
voice,  not  interrogatively,  but  as  assuring 
the  child  that  he  understood  the  case. 

"My — my  mother,". sobbed  Ida,  losing 
again  her  self-controL 

"  Ah,  poor  child ! "  he  said,  very  much 
affected. 

He  had  never  before  seen  such  deep- 
seated  sadness  in  a  face,  and  that  the  face  of 
a  child.  He  went  with  her  to  the  door,  as 
though  only  to  open  it  for  her,  and 
whispered  as  she  passed  out : 

"  Wait  a  minute." 

He  then  returned  to  the  young  ladies  to 
say  that,  as  he  was  going  to  ride  home,  he 
would  take  the  boxes  of  flowers  with  him. 
He  took  one  out  as  if  to  a  cab,  but  put  it 
into  Ida's  aims. 


"  There,  child,  a  few  more.  Grod  bless 
you ! "  and  was  back  into  the  shop  before 
she  could  utter  a  word. 

He  then  got  the  other  box  and  rode 
home  with  it 

This  ffrey-headed    old    gentleman  was 

Eroud  of  his  not  very  seemly  gallantly, 
ut  of  his  goodness  he  was  ashamed. 

Ida  hurried  home  with  a  heart  lighter 
for  her  tears,  for  the  old  gentleman's 
sympathy,  but  above  all,  for  ms  present 
We  despair  of  giving  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  Mnd  and  the  depth  of  the  yearning  of 
the  child  for  these  flowers.  To  do  some- 
thing for  her  mother  had  been  the  daily 
bread  of  her  heart  Since  her  death  her 
heart  was  starved,  famished,  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  one  morsel  of  meat^  for  the 
least  of  all  the  little  offices  of  love  which 
had  been  the  joy  and  duty  of  her  life  for 
the  last  year.  These  flowers  were  as  a  cup 
of  cold  water  to  parched  lips.  She  had  not 
a  fiancy,  but  a  faith,  that  her  mother  would 
not  only  know  of  them,  but  be  glad  of  them 
with  a  fuller  consciousness  and  joy  than 
when  she  was  alive. 

Beaching  home  she  stole  up  to  the  room 
with  a  strange  feeling  that  she  had  been  & 
long  time  away,  and  that  something,  she 
knew  not  what,  might  have  happened,  she 
knew  not  how.  She  paused  for  a  moment 
before  she  turned  the  key  and  the  door- 
handle, and  entered  the  frozen  silence  of  a 
chamber  of  deatL  Only  the  hollow  and 
aching  stillness  we  all  know  too  well,  by 
which  the  dead  seems  to  infect  the  very 
air  with  death. 

Through  the  reaction  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  vague  expectation  of  some 
vague  relief — bom  in  part  of  the  joy  the 
flowers  cave  her — Ida  came  to  realise  her 
loss  vividly  for  the  first  time.  She  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  b^  the  bed,  and 
mingled,  with  a  wild  mcoherence,  the 
prayer  she  had  said  daily,  and  many  times 
a  day,  for  her  mothei^s  recovery  with 
apprals  to  the  dead  to  speak  to  her  only 
once,  and  with  convulsive  sobs  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  she  was  lost  to  her  for  ever.  It 
was  a  tempestuous  outburst  for  so  self- 
contained  a  child,  the  letting  loose  of  long- 
pent  waters,  and  the  relief  was  propor- 
tionately great  She  rose  from  her  knees 
calmer,  more  collected  and  composed,  than 
she  had  been  since  her  loss;  and  after 
looking  long  at  the  still  face,  smoothing 
back  me  grey  hair  with  the  tender  touch 
of  a  mother^s  hand  on  the  head  of  her 
sleeping  child,  and  kissing  the  chill  brow, 
she  turned  to  find  revived  consolation  in 
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her  flowers.  Those  in  the  box  were 
more  exquisite  eyen  than  she  had  hoped 
for,  and  she  sat  far  into  the  night  weaving 
a  wreath  of  the  choicest  of  them,  and 
arranging  and  re^arranging  the  others  to 
get  as  near  as  she  comd  to  the  indefinite 
ideal  in  her  mind  of  the  disposition  of 
them  that  would  best  please  her  mother. 

The  funeral  lefb  the  house  early  the  next 
momine,  for  it  had  seven  miles  to  go. 
Poor  Mrs.  Luard,  country  bom  and  bred, 
and  passionately  fond  of  the  country,  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  being  buried  in  a 
town,  or  even  in  a  cemetery.  She  had 
fixed  upon  a  little  churchyard  seven  miles 
out  of  town,  in  which,  in  summer,  you 
scarce  could  see  the  graves  for  flowers  j 
for  she  had  to  give  up  all  idea  of  being 
buried  beside  her  husband,  since  it  would 
have  involved  the  expense  of  a  railway 
journey  of  over  fifty  mues.  So  the  funeral 
started  early.  Such  a  funeral !  To  this 
Jay  Ida's  old  neighbours  talk  of  it  with 
subdued  bitterness.  They  had  taken 
moital  oflence  at  many  things.  In  the 
first  place,  Ida  could  not  bear  her  dead 
mother  to  be  made  a  show  of,  and  would 
not  have  them  flocking  in  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  the  corpse.  In  the  second 
place,  she  had  forgotten  to  "  bid  "  any  of 
them  to  the  fdneral,  and  her  sullen  servant, 
who  should  have  reminded  her  of  this 
piece  of  etiquette,  was  in  dee]^  dudgeon  at 
not  being  presented  with  a  suit  of  mourn- 
ing. And  in  the  third  place,  there  were 
to  be  no  wine  and  biscuits  at  the  funeral, 
nor  ^n  and  tea  after  it  These  things 
notwithstanding,  two  or  three  kindly 
neighbours  would  certainly  have  attended 
the  funeral,  if  they  had  not  thought  that 
the  attention  would  be  an  intrusion  ;  for  all 
Ida's  sins  of  omission  and  commission  were 
traced  to  one  source — pride. 

When,  then,  the  funeral  started,  the  poor 
child  was  not  only  chief  mourner,  but  sole 
mourner.  Not  another  creature  accom- 
panied it  Never  was  there  such  a  funeral 
Her  loneliness,  however,  did  not  and 
could  not  add  to  her  desolation,  and, 
indeed,  was  not  noticed  by  her  as 
singular,  so  used  had  she  grown  to  it,  and 
so  absorbed  was  she  in  her  sorrow. 

The  undertaker's  men,  seeing  but  one 
mourner,  and  she  a  childi  apportioned 
their  pace  to  the  small  amount  of  sorrow 
they  seemed  to  convey,  so  that  the  funeral 
reached  the  church  twenty  minutes  too 
soon,  and  surprised  there  the  clergyman's 
wife,  who  was  practising  on  the  organ  thp 
hymn-tunes  for  the  following  day,  Sunday. 


On  hearing  the  bell  toll  she  closed  the 
organ,  and  was  about  to  go  across  to  the 
vicarage  for  her  husband,  when  he  entered 
and  began  the  service.  Then  she  remained 
fixed  and  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  the 
single  mourner.  She  looked  at  the  child 
till  she  could  not  see  her  through  tears. 
This  little  creature  in  rusty  and  threadbare 
black,  alone  and  with  the  lost  look  of  long 
loneliness  and  of  an  unsearchable  sorrow 
in  her  wan  face,  without  one  in  the  wide 
world  to  stand  with  her  by  the  grave  of 
her  last  friend  I 

When  the  lesson  had  been  read,  and 
the  coffin  borne  from  the  church,  the  lady 
followed  Ida  to  the  ^ve,  standing  there 
a  little  behind  her,  in  reverence  of  her 
lonely  sorrow,  till  the  service  was  over, 
and  the  clergyman  returned  to  the  church. 

Ida  still  stood  gazing  upon  the  coffin, 
unconscious  that  the  service  was  over, 
till  at  last  the  sexton  came  and  took  up 
his  shovel  to  fill  up  the  ^ave. 

Then  the  lady  took  timidly  the  child's 
hand  in  hers,  as  we  touch  for  the  first 
time  a  consecrated  symbol,  and  said, 
"Come,  dear,"  in  a  tone  that  Ida  had 
thought  she  would  never  hear  again. 

She  looked  up  and  saw  a  face  like  the 
voice— in  tears — ^the  sweetest  face  she  had 
ever  seen — ^we  have  ever  seen — the  face  of 
our  old.  friend,  Mrs.  John.  Then  there 
came  into  the  child's  sad  eyes  that  beautiful 
expression  which  had  so  touched  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  flower-shop — ^an  expres- 
sion of  surprised  gratitude  lighting  up  her 
face,  like  a  sudden  sun-burst  in  a  dreary 
day. 

''You'll  come  into  the  vicarage  for  a 
moment)  I  am  the  clei^yman's  wife.  Just 
for  a  moment  to  warm  yourself — ^your 
hand  is  like  ice." 

''Thank  you,  I  must  get  back,"  said 
Ida  hurriedly,  shrinking  into  her  shell  at 
the  mere  thought  of  facing  strangers  at 
such  a  moment 

The  sweet  and  plaintive  voice  told  the 
same  story  as  the  refined  and  hopeless 
face.  Both  would  have  haunted  Mrs. 
John  ever  after,  if  she  had  not  done  all 
she  could  to  win  the  child's  confidence  in 
the  hope  of  being  a  help  to  her.  But 
Ida's  confidence  was  not  an  easy  thing  to 
be  won,  even  by  Mrs.  John. 

"  Only  for  a  moment,  dear,"  urged  Mrs. 
John  pleadingly,  and  as  though  asking  a 
favour. 

They  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  church- 

Jard,  and  Mrs.  John,  without  waiting  for 
da's  answer,  said  to  the  driver  of  the  cab  : 
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"Perhaps  you  could  wait  a  few 
minutes?  You  could  put  your  horse  up 
at  the  vicarage,  and  have  some  dinner 
yourself." 

"  All  right,  mum/'  touching  his  hat,  and 
making  at  once  across  the  way  to  the 
vicarage. 

"  You  need  see  no  one,  dear,''  continued 
Mrs.  John  hurriedly,  in  answer  to  a  look 
of  distress  in  the  child's  face. 

Ida  accompanied  her  in  a  silence  that 
seemed  ungracious,  yet  the  poor  child  was 
touched  to  the  very  heart,  not  hy  Mrs. 
John's  words  only,  but  by  her  face,  her 
tone,  her  tears.  But  she  never  could 
express  her  feelings  adequately. 

Mrs.  John  hurried  her  into  the  house 
and  into  the  study,  set  her  in  a  chair  by 
the  fire,  fetched  a  glass  of  wine,  pressed  it 
upon  her,  and  then  stood  by  her  m  silence, 
speaking  only  through  soft  touches  of  her 
hand,  smoothing  the  child's  hair. 

Suddenly  Ida  looked  up  to  express  her 
thanks  in  her  own  fashion. 

"  It  was  my  mother." 

Mrs.  John  understood  this  scant  confi- 
dence as  it  was  meant,  as  the  melting  of 
the  child's  chilled  heart  under  kindness. 

'*Yes,  dear,"  assentingly,  as  of  a  self- 
evident  thing. 

Again  there  was  silence  for  a  minute, 
Mrs.  John  hoping  for  a  further  confidence 
which  did  not  coma  Ida  looked  up  once 
as  if  about  to  say  something,  but  only  her 
wide,  wistful  eyes  spoke. 

Mrs.  John,  lookmg  through  them  into 
her  heart,  hesitated  no  longer. 

"  Have  you  no  father,  dear  1  'f 

«  No." 

**  Nor  brother,  nor  sister  t " 

"  No ;  I've  no  one  now,"  with  a  forlorn 
look  into  the  fira 

The  settled  sadness  of  her  tone  and  gasse 
upset  the  soft-hearted  Mrs.  John,  so  that 
Ida,  looking  up  to  add  something,  found 
her  crying  quietly.  The  ice  on  the  child's 
heart,  which  had  gradually  been  melting 
under  all  this  warmth  of  sympathy,  now 
gave  way  altogether. 

"  I  wish — I  wish "  she  sobbed,  and 

then  could  not  speak  for  sobbing. 

''What,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  John 
eagerly,  when  Ida's  paroxysm  had  sub- 
sided.    "  What  do  you  wish  1 " 

"  I  wish  mother  had  known  you." 

Ida  now  need  feel  no  compunction  about 
not  being  able  to  speak  her  thanks.  She 
could  not  have  said  more.  Mrs.  John  felt 
that  all  the  child's  whole  heart  was  in  the 
words. 


She  put  her  arm  about  Ida's  neck,  and 
stooped  to  kiss  her  on  the  forehead^  and 
said,  after  a  moment's  silence  to  master 
her  voice,  which  yet  was  not  steady : 

"  Don't  you  thmk,  dear,  mother  is  wish- 
ing now  somethiug  like  that  for  you — that 
you  had  some  friend  to  speak  to  and  trust 
tol  I  wish  you  would  let  me  be  your 
friend,  my  poor  child." 

Mrs.  John's  words  suggested  a  train  of 
thought  to  Ida,  of  which  she  expressed  the 
outcome  in  the  words,  "  Mother  may  have 
sent  you  to  me  1"  in  an  awed  voice,  and 
with  eager,  wide,  and  wondering  eyes. 

"I  think  she  asked  God  to  send  some- 
one to  you,  You  must  tell  me  all  your 
troubles.    What  is  your  name  t " 

"Ida— IdaLuari" 

"You  must  tell  me  all  your  troubles, 
Ida." 

The  child  did. 

It  was  two  hours  before  they  returned 
together  to  Leeds  to  settle  business  matters 
and  to  fetch  some  things  of  Ida's,  for  she 
was  to  stay  for  a  time  at  the  vicarage. 

When  they  reached  her  lodgings,  Ida 
found  there  a  letter  which  had  come  by 
the  afternoon  post 

"  It's  from  Mrs.  Tuck,"  said  the  child,  as 
she  opened  the  envelope. 

"  Mrs.  Who ) "  exclaimed  Mrs.  John. 

"Mr&  Tuck,"  answered  Ida,  amazed  at 
Mrs.  John's  amazement  "  She's  the  wife 
of  that  distant  cousin  I  told  you  of,  who 
sent  mother  money." 

"  Do  they  live  at  Kingsford— at  The 
Keepr' 

*'  Yes ;  how  did  you  know  !  You  know 
them?" 

"I  know  Mr.  Tuck.  But  there  was 
some  quarrel  You  mustn't  mention  our 
name,  dear,  in  your  answer,"  said  Mrs. 
John  in  much  confUsion. 

"  She  wants  me  to  go  there  on  a  visit  1" 
exclaimed  Ida  in  dismay. 

"  You  must  go,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  John, 
and  then  she  was  silent  as  Ida  herself — 
lost  in  troubled  thought — till  they  reached 
the  vicarage. 


CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.      PART  III. 

There  are  few  finer  sites  for  a  medieval 
ruin  than  the  red  sandstone  crag  on  which 
stands  Nottingham  Castla  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  mediaeval  ruin  is  not  there,  and, 
instead,  stands  a  commonplace  enough  man- 
sion; not  without  a  history,  however,  for  it 
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was  not  burnt  do¥ni — again  rather  unfor- 
tunately, which  would  have  been  a  good 
riddance  of  the  place — but  burnt  out  by  a 
reckless  mob  in  the  days  of  Beform  Bill 
agitation,  and  stood  there  afterwards  a 
lifeless  shell,  a  mere  scarecrow  of  a  build- 
ing, till  it  was  purchased  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  made  into  a  kind  of  museum  and 
library.     A  sad  result  of  the  burning  fol- 
lowed for  the  wild  and  reckless  people  who 
shared  in  this  fire  catastrophe,  of  whom 
sundry  were  hanged  in  due  form  of  law, 
while  no  harm  wnatever  was  done  to  their 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  punish 
whose  vote  against  the  Beform  Bui  tlus 
sad  piece  of  mischief  was  contrived.     No 
harm,  but  rather  a  great  deal  of  good ; 
twenty    thousand   pounds   having    been 
squeezed  out  of  the  good  people  of  Not- 
tingham to  recoup  the  dukes  loss  —  of 
some  old  furniture,  that  is,  and  of  a  house 
that  he  did  not  want.    And  our  quarrel  as 
chroniclers  is  rather  with  the  Newcastle 
dakes   themselves,  that   they  could  not 
leave  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  towers  where 
they  stood  —  the  towers  from  which  so 
often  had  floated  the  standard  of  England's 
kings.      But  the  beauty  of  the  site  still 
remains  ;^  with  its  noble  prospect  of  the 
great  plain  of  the  Trent ;  with  the  woods 
of  Clihon  Grove,  melodiously,  if  feebly, 
sung   by  Kirke  White,  the  Nottingham 
poet;  with  the  town  of  Nottingham  and 
its  multitudinous  roofs  stretching  away  to 
the  river,  veiled  with  a  thin  haze  of  smoke. 
And  neither  incendiaries  nor  iconoclasts 
could  do  away  with  Mortimer's  Hole — a 
rude  cavern  at  tiie  foot  of  the  rock,  known 
as  such  ever  after  the  tragic  event  which 
happened  in  the  castle  abova     The  plot 
reads  more  like  a  bit  of  some  old  romance 
than  sober  history.    The  queen  and  her 
paramour,  Boger  Mortimer,  dwelt  in   all 
security  in  the  royal  stronghold — ^he,  the 
foremost  man  in  the  kingdom,  with  all 
the  reins  of  power  in  his  hands — ^whlle  the 
young  king,  Edward  the  Third,  not  yet  of 
age,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  tragic 
end  of  his  father  at  Berkeley  Castle,  and 
to  have  come  to  look  upon  Mortimer  as 
his  natural  guardian  and  adviser    With 
all  this  apparent  security,  the  precautions 
taken    show    that    there    was    mistrust 
beneath.    The  queen  and  Mortimer  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  castle  keep,  sur- 
rounded by  a  guard  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty  faithful  mights,  while  the  young 
kmgy  who  had  come  here  to  meet  the 
Parliament,  lodged  with  only  a  small  fol- 
lowing in  the  town  below. 


The  rude  cavern  known  as  Mortimer's 
Hole  cannot  have  been  overlooked  in  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  the  castle.  It 
communicated  by  a  well-known  passage 
with  the  outer  court  of  the  building,  and 
seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  storehouse, 
from  which  supplies  for  the  castle  above 
were  frequently  hauled  up  along  the  sub- 
terranean way.  The  passage  would  most 
certainly  have  been  guarded  by  a  strong 
postern-gate,  and  even  were  that  forced, 
the  assauante  would  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
reaching  the  inner  keep,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  queen  and  Mortimer.  And  these 
circumstances  have  thrown  some  doubt 
upon  the  generally-received  version  of 
Mortimer's  capture;  but  recent  research 
has  shown  that  traces  exist  of  a  more 
secret  staircase  cut  in  the  rock  opening 
out  of  the  cavern,  and,  although  choked 
with  rubbish,  still  showing  unmistakably 
that  its  direction  was  towards  the  very 
inner  stronghold  of  the  citadel ;  and  the 
existence  of  this  passage  might  well  be 
known  to  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and 
not  to  its  temporary  inmates. 

Up  the  secret  staircase  in  the  dead  of 
ni^ht  climbed  the  kins  and  a  few  faithful 
knights.  The  scene  wnich  followed  almost 
anticipated  a  like  tragic  scene  at  Holy- 
rood.  The  armed  men  penetrated  into 
the  queen's  apartments ;  they  dragged  the 
wretched  Mortimer  from  her  arms,  while 
she  continued  to  shriek  for  mercy,  and 
called  upon  her  son  to  spare  him.  Mortimer 
was  dn^ed  down  the  narrow  staircase, 
but  was  not  then  dispatched.  He  was 
reserved  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn,  suffering 
the  same  ignominious  death  he  had  in- 
flicted on  the  Spencers  in  years  gone  by. 
And  yet  this  Mortimer  was  not  altogether 
a  failure,  and  his  descendants  are  heard  of 
again  in  history,  one  of  them^  indeed, 
coming  to  be  King  of  England  as  Edward 
the  Fourth,  through  whom  our  present 
royal  family  may  claim  as  an  ancestor  the 
man  who  was  hanged  on  Tyburn-tree — a 
fact,  this,  which  should  be  a  consolation  to 
any  who  may  have  a  ''bus  per  col" 
recorded  in  the  family  annals. 

But  to  return  to  Nottingham,  which  is 
finely  placed  at  the  side  of  its  so-called 
castle,  lying  where  the  ridges  of  the  forest 
hills  run  steeply  into  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Trent,  perhaps  the  most  original  and 
picturesque  of  all  manufacturing  towns. 
At  the  point  where  the  castle  rock  joins 
the  hill  upon  which  the  town  is  built,  the 
ground  rises  into  a  little  mount,  now  all 
covered  with  houses  and  gardens,  a  lane 
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between  which  bears  the  inscription  of 
Standard  Hill,  and  this,  as  anyone  might 
guess,  is  the  exact  spot  where  King  Chanes 
the  First  raised  his  standard  in  the  unhappy 
civil  wara  It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  day 
that  the  king  himself,  with  a  small  train 
of  followers,  rode  to  the  top  of  the  castle 
hilL  A  herald  came  forwurd  with  tabard 
and  trumpet,  and  began  to  read  the  king's 
proclamation,  but  was  interrupted  by  the 
king  himself,  who  had  some  scruples  as  to 
,the  wording  of  it,  and  who  corrected  the 
paper  on  his  knee  as  he  sat  there  on  horse- 
back. The  herald  stumbled  over  reading 
the  newly-corrected  manuscript,  and  thus 
the  whole  ceremony  took  a  hue  of  doubt 
and  hesitation.  But  at  last  the  standard  was 
unfurled,  the  banner  thrown  to  the  winds. 


And  haughtily  the  trumpets  pcal,  and  gaily  dance 

labouring  wind  the  royal 


ignti 
the  bellfl. 
As  slow  upon   the 
blazon  swells. 

But  a  blusterous  night  coming  on  the 
standard  was  soon  removed  and  fixed  to  the 
castle  keep,  but  the  fla^  was  blown  down 
before  the  morning,  which  at  the  time  was 
thought  an  evil  omen.  And  thus  we  have 
both  the  opening  and  the  closing  scene  of 
the  king's  contest  with  the  Parliament 
enacted  in  the  same  county  and  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  miles.  The  raisings  of 
the  standard,  that  is,  at  Nottingham,  and 
the  final  surrender  to  the  Scots  army  at 
Southwell. 

Farther  away  from  the  castle  there  opens 
out  a  fine  market-place,  perhaps  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom,  surrounded  by  inns  and 
shops,  with  traces  here  and  there  of  a  piazza 
before  the  shops,  which  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  extended  almost  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  market-place.  On  one  side  there  is  the 
Poultry,  where  stand  the  vendors  of  live 
chickens  and  rabbits,  and  such  small  deer, 
just  as  they  have  done  ever  since  the  place 
was  a  town  at  all ;  while,  opposite,  a  few 
chapmen  may  still  be  found  with  their 
hawkers'  baskets  about  their  once  pri- 
vileged quarter — the  Chepeside.  Here  are 
remains,  too,  of  the  rows  where  the  different 
trades  established  themselves,  and  at  one 
time  Nottingham  was  as  famous  for  iron- 
work and  hardware  as  Sheffield  is  now. 
The  bridle-smiths  have  left  their  memory 
in  Bridlesmith  Gate,  and  the  fraternity  of 
smiths  in  general  are  recalled  in  the  old 
saying,  the  origin  and  meaning  of  which 
are  equally  obscure. 

The  little  smith  of  Nottingham, 
Who  doth  the  work  which  no  man  can. 

But  all  this  iron-working  came  to  an  end 


about  the  year  1650,  and  then  with  the 
decline  of  one  industry  another  came  to  the 
front,  and  the  stocking-frame  was  invented 
by  William  Lee,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
How  young  Lee,  watching  in  sober  mood 
the  nimble  movement  of  his  wife's  fingers 
as  she  sat  knitting  stockings,  first  got  the 
idea  of  imitating  the  process  in  wood  and 
wire,  has  often  been  told  and  has  furnished 
more  than  one  English  artist  with  a  subject 
But  the  inventor  himself  got  little  profit 
by  his  machine,  and  it  is  said  that  faiUng 
to  secure  recognition  of  his  invention  in  his 
own  country,  he  took  his  machine  to  Paris, 
and  submitted  it  to  the  French  king, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  who  had  a  mind  to  take 
up  the  invention  and  establish  the  manu- 
facture among  his  subjects — but  the  dagger 
of  Ravaillac  put  an  end  to  all  that 

But  about  Nottingham  the  stocking 
manufacture  soon  took  root  and  spread 
itself,  finding  a  home  among  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  There  are  many  factories 
where  stockings  are  made  on  a  large  scale, 
but  the  home  manufacture  still  flourishes, 
and  in  most  of  the  villages  along  Trent- 
side  and  round  about,  nearly  every  cottc^e 
has  its  stocking-frame,  and  the  peculiar 
creaking,  chirping  noise  it  niakes,  some- 
thing like  the  cry  of  the  corncrake  over  the 
fields,  mingles  pleasantly  with  rural  sounds 
and  with  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  stillness 
of  the  country. 

Many  French  Protestant  refugees  came 
and  settled  in  these  Nottinghamshire 
valleys,  and  carried  on  the  lace  and  stock- 
ing manufacture.  But  these  families  soon 
became  Anglicised,  and  when  Blenheim 
had  been  fought  and  Marshal  Tallard  and 
many  French  officers  of  distinction  were  sent 
as  prisoners  to  Nottingham,  these  last 
comers  probably  found  hardly  a  French- 
speaking  inhabitant  in  the  placa  Whether 
or  not,  the  lively  Frenchmen  made  them- 
selves vastly  at  home  in  Nottingham,  and 
became  most  popular  among  the  good  wives 
and  especially  among  the  children  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Nottingham  is  famed  for 
its  light  and  beautiful  bread,  and  it  is  said 
that  some  of  this  fame  is  dae  to  the 
teaching  of  the  French  prisoners  of  those 
days,  while  they  roused  the  emulation  of 
the  Nottingham  folk  by  the  elegant  gardens 
they  created  about  their  quarters. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  amenities 
introduced  by  the  Frenchmen,  the  stock- 
ingers  of  Nottingham  have  a  reputation 
for  considerable  roughness.  Such  a  scene 
as  that  formerly  presented  by  Nottingham 
market-place  during  a  contested  election. 
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when  the  whole  of  the  vast  area,  six  acres  or 
more,  would  be  filled  with  a  violent,  excited 
crowd,  whose  yells  and  cries  rose  up  with 
an  indescribable  roar  of  quite  terrific  power, 
might  give  an  idea  of  the  native  energy  of 
the  Nottingham  lambs — ^lambs  in  the  same 
sense  as  those  of  Colonel  Kirke — lambs, 
that  is,  from  their  entire  want  of  lamb-like 
qoalities. 

In  them  you  might  fancy  you  saw  the 
descendants  of  the  troglodytes  who  are 
said  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  But  on  ordinary 
occasions,  and  especially  on  market-days, 
the  scene  is  of  quite  a  different  character. 
Carriers'  carts  bring  in  the  country  people, 
and  as  the  day  advances  are  waiting  in  a 
long  Ime  to  carry  them  out  again.  The 
market  is  filled  with  shops  and  booths,  a 
general  fair  and  mart  where  all  sorts  of 
things  are  offered  for  sale,  great  store  of 
pottery,  clothes,  ironmongery,  books,  as 
weU  as  the  more  ordinary  commodities  of 
a  country  market  Indeed,  Nottingham 
strikes  the  observer  as  being  quite  as  much 
a  county  centre  as  a  manufacturing  town ; 
a  sort  of  Novgorod  with  its  great  fair, 
called  goose  fair  in  Nottingham,  where 
the  dealers  and  manufacturers  firom  the 
phuns  may  meet  and  barter  with  the 
nomads  of  the  forest  and  the  agricultural 
settlers  from  the  interior.  A  centre,  too, 
is  Nottingham  of  an  old-established  gentry, 
settled  in  the  halk  round  about  There  is 
Colwick,  the  seat  of  the  Musters  family; 
and  pleasant  Clifton  Grove,  where  the 
Cliftons  have  lived  time  out  of  mind ;  and 
there  is  Aspley,  once  the  seat  of  the 
WHloughbys,  whose  old-fashioned  courtesy 
and  goodwill  to  their  humbler  neighbours 
have  been  preserved  by  tradition. 

In  the  last  century  it  was  the  custom  at 
Aspley  Hall  for  the  whole  country  round 
to  resort  there  at  Shrovetide  to  fry  pan- 
cakes. The  squire  found  the  fat  and  the 
pans  and  the  firing,  and  the  poor  neigh- 
bours brought  their  own  batter,  and  there 
in  the  great  hall  was  a  huge  fire  at  which 
a  dozen  pans  would  be  going  at  once,  with 
great  competition  and  laughter  in  the  way 
of  tossing  the  pancakes ;  the  squire  and 
his  lady  always  presiding  in  their  old  oak 
chairs,  and  entering  heartily  into  the 
general  fun.  And  wiUi  the  squire  would  be 
noticed  a  grave  and  dignified  figure  well 
known  by  sight,  and  yet  rarely  spoken  of 
by  the  villagers.  This  was  the  Boman 
Catholic  priest,  whose  ministrations  were 
then  illegal,  but  who  carried  on  his  mission 
sub  ros^y  without  interference. 


Then  there  is  Wollaton,  a  fine  Tudor 
mansion,  whose  park-gates  are  close  to  the 
town ;  a  house  that  was  attacked  by  the 
mob  during  the  Beform  Bill  excitement, 
but  that 'escaped  without  serious  damage. 

On  the  other  side  of  Trent  we  come  to  a 
district  of  a  different  character,  a  bleak  and 
open  country  known  as  the  Wolds,  stretch- 
ing away  into  Leicestershire.      But  here, 
too,  in  every  sheltered  nook  and  favoured 
valley  rise  the  mansions  of  the  territorial 
gentry.  There  is  Bunny,  with  its  memories 
of  the  once  famed  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns, 
some  of  whose  classic  inscriptions  are  still 
to  be  met  with,  but  who  plumed  himself 
upon  his  wrestling  even    more  than   his 
classic  lore.     In    his  veneration   for  the 
ancient  Oljrmpic  games,  and  his  love  for 
athletic  sports  in  general,  he  left  in  his 
will  the  munificent  prize  of  a  guinea  a  year 
to  be  wresUed  for  on  Midsummer  Day.    It 
is  told  of  Sir  Thomas,  that  being  visited 
one  day  by  a  noble  lord,  his  very  good 
friend  and  neighbour,  the  latter,  alluding 
to  Sir  Thomas's  reputation  as  a  wrestler, 
besought  him  to  give  him,  the  noble  lord, 
an  example   of  his  quality.      The  next 
moment  his  lordship  found  himself  lying 
upon  his  back  on  the  greensward,  having 
been  cleanly  thrown    over  Sir  Thomas's 
head.     The  noble  lord  picked  himself  up, 
and  advanced  upon  his  host  with  sundry 
hot  words  and  imprecations.     ''  Mv  dear 
lord  1 "  cried  Sir  Thomas,  quite  shocked  at 
the  way  in  which  his  ci^ities  were  taken, 
*'  consider  this  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem 
I  have  for  your  lordship  and  your  lord- 
ship's family.    I  have  never  before  shown 
this  master  stroke  to  any  person  living." 
A  mighty  hunter,  too,  was  Sir  Thomas. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  he 
was  grown  old,   and  no   longer  able  to 
follow  the  hounds ;   but,  hearing  that  the 
pack  was  coming  by  the  Hall,  he  had  him- 
seU  dressed  in  his  scarlet  coat  and  hunting- 
cap,  to  sit  at  the  open  window^  and  cheer 
the  passing  train  of  dogs  and  huntsmen. 

Then  there  is  Willoughby,  where  we 
come  upon  the  Fosseway  again,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  hereabouts  the  road  is 
indeed  a  fosse — ^not  yet  the  ''  ramper  road," 
but  sunk  so  deeply  in  crossing  the  wolds 
that  an  army  might  march  along  it  with- 
out being  noticed  from  the  country  round 
about  Coming  along  this  sunken  way 
one  day  in  the  civil  wars,  two  parties 
of  hostile  cavalry  met,  and  fought  out  their 
difference  in  the  open;  with  no  definite 
result  except  the  death  of  the  Boyalist 
Colonel  Stanhope,  who  lies  there  in  the 
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church  with  a  monument  over  himi  close 
by  where  he  fell 

Owthorpe  is  near  at  hand,  with  monu- 
ments of  the  Hutchinsons,  of  whom  Colonel 
Hutchinson  is  familiar  from  his  wife's 
Memoir.  After  the  restoration  the  colonel 
lived  for  some  years  in  hidinff  at  Owthorpe, 
being  one  of  those  excepted  from  the  Act 
of  Indemnity,  but  was  eventually  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Deal  Castle,  where  he 
died.  Then  there  is  Whatton,  farther  on 
in  the  Yale  of  Belvoir  country,  with  a 
monument  in  the  church  to  the  father  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  Here  the  future 
prelate  and  martyr  was  born;  at  the 
manor-house  at  Aslacton,  that  is,  which  is 
in  the  parish.  And  there  is  Bingham  too, 
quietest  and  neatest  of  little  county  towns, 
with  its  handsome  church  and  dignified 
rectory.  The  rectory  was  some  while  held 
by  the  Bey.  Bobert  Lowe,  a  man  long  a 
terror  to  tramps  and  cadgers,  a  Bhadaman- 
thus  among  magistrates,  and  the  father  of 
the  sometime  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Nearer  the  Trept  is  Badcliffe,  with  fine 
views  of  the  river,  valley,  and  of  the  forest 
hills  beyond,  from  the  steep  declivity,  with 
its  broken  red  banks,  m>m  which  the 
village  takes  its  nama  There  in  the 
fiat  meadows  below,  within  a  bend  of  the 
river,  lies  Shelford,  with  its  handsome 
church  containing  the  family  vault  of  the 
Earls  of  Chesterfield,  about  which  a  good 
story  is  current 

Ihe  Shelford  men,  it  seems,  had  lone 
been  remarkable  at  feasts,  Ifairs,  ana 
markets  for  a  certain  smartness  of  apparel 
which  had  caused  some  little  jealousy 
among  neighbouring  villages,  and  of  which 
the  most  noticeable  and  excellent  feature 
was  the  red  velvet  collar  that  was  the  in- 
separable ornament  of  a  Shelford  coat.  In 
fact,  the  collar  became  the  well-known 
badge  of  a  Shelford  man — no  common 
thing  in  velveteen,  but  of  a  rich  silk  velvet 
that  must  have  cost  no  end  of  shillings  a 
yard.  Wherever  they  got  it  from^  the 
Shelford  men  seemed  to  enjoy  a  perennial 
supply  of  this  gorgeous  trimming,  and  the 
afiair  might  have  gone  on  unexplained 
till  now  but  for  the  investigations  of  the 
vicar,^  who,  reasoning  from  the  fact  that 
the  village  tailor  was  also  the  parish  sexton, 
made  it  his  business  to  descend  privately 
into  the  Chesterfield  vaults  when  he  found, 
to  his  dismay,  that  the  rich  velvet  cover- 
ings of  the  Chesterfield  coffins  had  been 
snipped  away  and  used  for  Shelford  coat- 
collars.  The  vicar  communicated  at  once 
with  his  patron,  the  EarL    It  does  not 


appear  whether  this  was  the  celebrated 
CSiesterfield  of  the  Letters — ^likely  enough 
it  may  have  been,  for  the  Earl  received  the 
news  with  the  amused  urbanity  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  professed  hinuielf  pleased 
indeed  that  these  useless  trappings  had  been 
turned  to  such  good  account  But  for  all 
that,  the  Shelfonl  men  had  much  to  endure 
from  the  jeers  and  sarcasms  of  their  neigh- 
bours when  the  secret  of  their  splendour 
became  generally  kno?m. 

But  the  Shelford  men  are  only  locally 
famous,  while  a  remote  village  on  the 
wold,  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
county,  has  attained  almost  European  dis- 
tinction. The  wise  men  of  Grotham  made 
their  first  appearance  in  literature  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  jest-book 
of  Andrew  Borde,  the  Merry  Andrew — 
albeit  his  jokes  seem  dull  and  coarse 
enough  to  us — who  is  said  to  have  given 
his  name  to  clowns  and  jesters  in  eeneraL 
But  it  is  hard  to  say  what  originaUy  fixed 
their  reputation  for  exceeding  fooliahness 
upon  the.  unhappy  Grothanutes,  Were 
they,  perhaps,  a  stray  settlement  of  Goths, 
whose  unfamiliar  language  and  mann^ 
became  the  source  of  ridicule  among  their 
neighbours  9  "  What  fools  those  French 
are,"  says  someone.  ''Why,  they  call  a 
horse  a  shovel  1 "  And  in  the  same  way 
uncultivated  wit  is  accustomed  to  jeer  at 
anything  strange  and  unfamiliar.  The 
same  stories  that  are  told  of  the  men  of 
Gotham  are  in  other  distripts  iapplied  to 
other  towns.  The  Gk>thamite  attempt  to 
build  a  hedge  round  the  cuckoo  is 
paralleled  by  a  similar  feat  attributed  to 
the  men  of  Folkestone,  and  the  wise  men 
appear  in  different  forms  in  many  German 
Hausmarchen. 

It  would  hardly  do  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Trent  without  a  reference 
to  the  Nottinghamshire  anglers  with  their 
swiftly-running  wooden  reels  and  gossamer- 
like tackle,  who  haunt  each  likely  reach 
and  swim  with  the  patience  and  per- 
severance of  the  heron.  Mighty  takes  of 
barbel,  of  roach,  and  of  bream  occasionally 
reward  the  skilful  piscator  who  has  found 
a  good  pitch,  and  huge  pike  lurk  in  the 
backwaters  and  abandoned  channels  of 
the  river.  Memories  arise  of  a  pleasant 
inn  by  the  river,  a  ferry  just  above, 
where  the  river  runs  sharply  over  a 
gravel-bed,  a  well-known  haunt  of  gray- 
ling. How  pleasant  the  swirl  and  pladi  of 
the  river  in  the  soft  tranquility  of  a  sum- 
mer's  evening,  the  ripples  all  golden  in  the 
sunshine,  wlule  the  deep  cool  shadows  of 
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the  pool  lower  down  are  flecked  by  the 
GUrcm  made  by  th&  rising  fiah  1 

Bat  along  Trent-aide,  even  without  a 
fishing-rod  in  the  hand,  it  is  pleasant 
enough  to  saunter  on  a  summer's  day  in 
the  soft,  hazy  warmth  of  the  river-valley — 
the  river  shining  with  softened  lustre,  the 
trees  grouping  Uuemselves  in  noble  masses, 
soft  hula  looming  through  the  haze.  Some- 
timea  a  barge  comes  along,  heralded  by  a 
loud  clap-dappinR  of  satea.  All  the  fielda 
are  divided  by  these  double  "  clap-gates/' 
as  people  call  them.  The  driver  opens 
one,  the  horse  puts  his  shoulder  against 
the  other,  the  tow-rope  is  swung  over  the 
posts,  and  away  eoes  the  barge,  high-piled 
with  deals  that  leave  a  pleasant  aromatic 
perfume  in  the  air.  Once  the  writer  recalla 
coming  to  a  little  inn  by  the  riverside. 
Close  by  was  a  creek  where  barges  tied  up 
I  from  Saturday  to  Monday  on  their  voyage 
from  Hull  or  Grainsborough  to  the  Md- 
lands.  A  boaL  cut  in  haU  and  stuck  into 
the  ground,  served  as  a  summer-house, 
where  your  bargee  might  sit  and  smoke  hia 
pipe  and  watch  the  tranquil  river  flowing 
on  continually.  He  waa  more  likely  to 
be  found,  however,  in  the  tap-room  or  the 
akittle-alley.  It  waa  Saturday  evening, 
calm  and  placid,  with  a  Sabbath  stillness 
in  the  air,  with  only  the  continual  thud 
and  clatter  of  the  skittles  to  break  the 
spell  of  tranquility.  Seated  on  benches 
round  the  players  were  the  crews  of  the 
banjea,  looking  on.  One  burly  navigator 
had  juBt  come  in,  and  was  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  the  grassy  courtyard,  his  legs 
stretched  out  in  luxurious  ease.  Money 
was  chinking  in  his  pockety  beer  was  in 
immediate  prospect,  the  skittles  rattled 
invitingly.  A  pretty  girl— the  daughter 
of  the  Aouse— brought  the  man  his  mug 
of  beer,  and  as  he  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  capacioua  pocket  for  some  coin,  she 
said  in  a  tone  of  good-humoured  admo- 
nition: 

"£h,  Sam,  mind  you  take  care  of  your 
wages  now,  and  carry  them  safe  home  to 
your  wifa" 

Sam  forthwith  emptied  the  contents  of 
his  pocket  into  his  palm — a  goodly  hand- 
ful of  silver.  Then  he  counted  out  care- 
folly,  eighteen  ahillings,  and  slid  them  back. 

"  There/'  he  cried,  *'  them  belongs  to  the 
missus,''  and  chinking  the  remaining  coins 
joyously,  •'  this  Mother's  Sam's." 

These  bargees  on  the  Trent  are  on  the 
whole  a  very  civil  and  weU-conditioned 
class  of  men,  greatly  superior  to  those 
who  ply  exclusively  on  inland  waters.    It  1 


seems  as  if  the  touch  of  salt  Water  naviga- 
tion they  get  in  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
gives  them  the  character  rather  of  sailors 
than  of  mere  bargees.  And  this  character 
of  the  Trent  boatmen  is  probably  very 
ancient  For  in  a  presentment  made  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Richard  the  Second  against 
Eichard  Byron,  Armiger,  and  Joane  his  wife, 
for  hindering  the  course  of  the  waters  of 
the  Trent  at  Over  Colwicke,  which  was  the 
right  of  the  said  Joane,  the  Trent  was 
there  found  to  be  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  for  passage  of 
ships  and  batells — that  is,  boats — wiUi 
victuals  and  other  merchandise  from  the 
castle  and  town  of  Nottingham  to  the 
waters  of  Humber,  and  from  thence  into 
the  deep  sea. 

The  early  importance  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Trent  as  affording  a  watery  highway 
to  the  Humber,  and  so  on  by  the  Ouse  to 
the  northern  capital  of  the  kingdom  at 
York,  explains  the  suddenrise  to  importance 
of  Nottingham  after  the  Conquest.  Under 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  the  port  was  of  little 
importance,  but  to  the  Conqueror  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  links  in  a  chain 
of  posts  by  which  he  retained  his  grasp 
upon  York  and  the  North.  Thus  he  built 
a  strong  castle  on  the  rock,  which,  although 
not  actually  on  the  river  bank,  yet  com- 
manded the  approach  thereto.  And  he 
made  his  own  natural  son,  William  Peveril, 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  specially  of  the  town 
and  castle  it  seems,  for  the  county,  probably, 
was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  an  Earl  to  itself.  And  in  the  same 
way,  when  the  country  became  reconciled  to 
the  yoke  of  the  Norman  kings,  the  castle 
lost  its  importance  as  a  fortification,  and 
became  merely  a  royal  residence,  and  after- 
wards an  appendage  to  more  important 
Earldoms. 

It  now  only  remains  to  deal  with  a 
narrow  region  bordering  on  Derbyshire, 
the  Nottinghamshire  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  river  Erewash  that  here  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  countiea  Hereevery- 
thing  ia  changed,  and  ia  atill  changing ;  a 
district  of  coal-mines  and  manufactures^  in 
wealth  or  in  want  according  to  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  but 
on  the  whole  thriving  and  pushing  on. 
Many  strange  tales  might  be  told  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  coal-seekmg,  for  a  good  deal 
of  the  Nottingham  coal-field  has  been 
recently  brought  into  use  —  of  men  who 
had  suiik  all  they  had,  and  all  that  other 
people  had,  in  vainly  sinking  and  digging, 
and  who  at  the  last  gasp  came  upon  the 
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right  vein,  and  were  borne  to  wealth  and 
honour ;  of  others,  who  after  toiling  for 
years,  and  losing  everything  in  the  search 
for  coal,  broke  down  at  the  last  moment, 
and  saw  all  the  results  of  success  swept 
into  the  pockets  of  new  comers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  smother 
lies  Hucknall  Torkard,  with  Byron's  tomb 
in  the  church  of  what  is  now  a  busy  thriving 
place.  And  beyond  lie  the  woods  of 
Annesley,  where  Mary  Chaworth  lived. 
Two  small  priories,  Felley  and  Beauvale,  lie 
near  together,  ¥rith  a  few  broken  walls  to 
show  that  they  once  existed.  And  from 
this  point  two  routes  are  open  to  the 
wanderer.  On  one  hand  he  may  penetrate 
the  recesses  of  a  wild,  picturesque  country, 
stretching  almost  without  a  break  from 
Derbysh&e  peak  to  Scawfell;  on  the 
other  opens  out  a  region  of  coal  and 
iron,  with  tall  chimneys  rising  like  the 
stakes  that  mark  a  river  channel,  in  long 
succession,  till  the  culminating  point  of 
the  whole  busy  district  is  reached  in 
Lancashire.  But  the  hills  we  now  see 
before  us  are  the  hills  of  Derbyshire,  the 
bold  and  rocky  vertebras  of  England's 
backbona 

WIND-VOICES. 

Pile  high  the  logs,  and  draw  the  curtains  round, 
I  will  not  heed — what  matter  that  the  wind 
Howls  round  the  house,  and  shakes  the  window- 
blind? 
I  know  'tis  nothing  save  the  wintry  sound, 
That  speaks  of  autumn's  death ; 
Beneath  its  angry  breath 
The  leaves  lie  uain  upon  the  trodden  ground. 

Suppose  we  cannot  keep  it  out  ? — suppose 

Those  are  real  voices  in  that  angry  roar 

That  surges  round  the  houae  ?      Suppose,    onoe 

more, 
The  dead  thus  speak  the  words ;  the  calm  repose 
Of  just-relinqtushed  life, 
Of  rest  from  just-fought  strife, 
Hod  silenced,  and  'twas  thus  the  dead  arose  ? 

Ghosts  !  ghosts !  Oh,  wailing  wintry  wind,  be  still ! 

Yet  pity  seizes  me.    I  see  again 

Those  whom  I  loved.    Once  more  the  anguished 

pain 
Strikes  to  my  soul,  and  tears  mine  eyelida  fill. 
Why  should  we  shrink  with  fear, 
E'en  thouffh  the  dead  are  near  ? 
Ah  me !   now  shrieks  the  wind  — wild,  wild  and 

shrill! 

Ghosts  are  abroad  on  the  uncanny  night, 

I  cannot  shut  them  out,  e'en  if  I  would. 

Perchance  they  have  a  message,  dear  and  good, 

Radiant,  I  pray,  from  Heaven's  own  crystal  light. 

Come  in  awhile  to  me, 

Be  as  you  used  to  be. 

And  make  mine  empty  house-place  filled  and  bright. 

Oh,  wild  triumphant  scream !  There  are  no  ghosts. 

Save  of  the  wicked,  in  the  angry  cries 

That  rend  my  heart,  and  fill  my  tired  eyes. 

Those  whom  I  loved  join  not  these  vagrant  hosts, 

But  lie  too  fast  asleep. 

In  slumber  dead  and  aeep. 

To  walk  abroad,  screaming  such  empty  boasts. 


God  !  Silence  me  the  storm,  and  let  me  rest, 

Just  where  my  loved  ones  sleep — out  in  the  wind 

That  is  so  full  of  sorrow,  deaf  and  blind. 

They  hear  and  see  me  not ;  in  death's  dark  breast 

A  fearsome  problem  lies. 

Nor  earth,  nor  sea,  nor  skies, 

Know  as  he  knows,  that  He,  not  life,  is  rest. 


LITTLE  SISTERS. 


We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
quaint  white  caps  and  large  black  cloaks 
and  hoods  we  see  so  often  in  the  streets  of 
London.     North,  south,  east,  and  west,  on 
foot,  or  enjoying  the  doubtful  luxury  of  a 
ride  in  tnan  or  omnibus ;  wet  or  &ie  we 
see  them  everywhere,  and  in  all  weathers, 
and,  to  the  credit  of  all  English  hearts  be 
it   said,  we   see  them  meet  everywhere 
with  the  same  respect  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  irom  all  creeds  and 
religions.      For  the    creed    and    religion 
of  these  be-cloaked  and  be-hooded  ladies  is 
simple,  universal,  and  applies  to  alL    It 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — charity. 
And,  truth  to  tell,   their  charity  ought 
indeed  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  for  it 
comes  to  the  rescue,  and  takes  off  our 
hands   a   great  number  of  those  whose 
theoretical  claims  are  recognised   by  all, 
but  whose  actual  claims  are  apt  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  us  individually  and  sociaDy 
as  ratepayers. 

The  object  of  the  "  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  "  is  to  provide  homes  for  the  indigent 
aged  and  infirm  of  both  sexes.  The 
sisterhood  was  originally  established  at 
St  Servan  in  Brittany  in  1840.  Their 
records  tell  how  M.  L'Abb^  Le  Pailleur, 
the  vicaire  of  that  place,  felt  himself 
drawn  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
aged  poor — sufferings  at  that  time  so 
terribly  obvious  in  all  Continental  towns. 
He  began  his  work  with  the  assistance 
of  two  young  women,  enthusiasts  like  him- 
self, and  we  read  how  the  first  recipient 
of  their  charity  was  an  old  dame  of  eighty, 
who  was  brought  home  to  the  garret 
occupied  by  the  young  sempstress  and  her 
friend,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  also  working  for 
her  living,  and  there  nursed  and  fed  upon 
their  slender  earnings.  By  degrees  two 
more  kind  souls  joined  the  good  work,  and 
aided  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
inmates,  now  amounting  to  twelve  in 
number.  By  this  time,  the  garret  was 
abandoned,  and  the  ground-floor  of  a 
house  taken  as  affordmg  more  accom- 
modation. At  this  period,  such  of  the 
old  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  could  get 
about,  catered  for  their  own  wants,  and 
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were  not  above  continuing  their  daily 
roonds,  and  begging  as  of  yore.  Bat,  alas 
for  poor  old  human  nature  !  perchance  the 
certainty  of  a  shelter  at  night  for  their 
old  bones  may  have  made  them  reckless 
of  their  sous,  or  perhaps  the  mantle  of 
prophecy  may  have  descended  upon  them, 
enabling  them  to  foresee  better  days  in 
store.  And  again,  cyder  is  very  cheap  in 
Brittany.  At  any  rate,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that,  in  spite  of  the  disagreeable- 
ness  of  the  process,  it  would  be  better  for 
the  old  folks  that  their  guardians  should 
for  the  future  solicit  the  aid  they  had  so 
long  begged  for  themselves.  Accordingly 
they  remained  at  home,  while  the  Sisters, 
each  armed  with  a  basket,  went  forth  to 
beg  and  receive  the  contributions  hitherto 
bestowed  upon  their  charges. 

Now  b^an  the  custom  of  soliciting 
scraps  and  broken  food  of  all  sorts, 
which  helped  largely  to  keep  the  wolf 
bom  the  door.  AU  the  more  needful 
this,  now  that  the  Bureau  de  Bienfaisances 
refused  to  allow  the  old  people  thus 
provided  with  shelter  the  little  support 
they  had  previously  given  to  some  of  them. 
It  is  almost  startling  to  read  of  some  of 
the  unexpected  succours  which  seem  to 
have  arrived  at  moments  when  most  re- 
quired by  these  courageous  Little  Sisters. 
The  very  novelty  and  nature  of  the  work 
appealed  to  the  people,  and  it  was  from 
the  market-folks  of  the  place  that  they 
received  the  first  substantial  contributions 
towards  the  tables  of  their  charges.  The 
first  house  they  occupied  wholly  was  pur- 
chased partly  by  the  sale  of  a  watch 
and  some  silver  ornaments  belonging  to 
M.  Le  Pailleur,  the  rest  was  paid  off  in 
one  year  by  voluntary  contributions. 

That  the  Sisters  should  come  across 
minds  unable  to  appreciate  the  nobility  of 
their  mission,  can  be  quite  understood.  But 
the  sight  of  these  patient  women,  tending 
and  caringf or  their  fractious  charges,  effected 
what  no  eloquence  could  have  done  ;  and 
in  time  the  ranks  of  the  Little  Sisters  were 
swelled  by  some  of  the  noblest  ladies  of 
France.  From  the  garret  in  St,  Servan 
there  have  sprung  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  houses  of  the  same  description.  The 
tofcal  number  of  aged  poor  now  sheltered 
in  the  homes  of  the  society  is  twenty-three 
thousand  seven  hundred.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Sisters  employed  in  their  care  is 
three  thousand,  and  the  total  number  who 
have  died  under,  their  care  is  sixty-five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

To  any  one  who  may  be  tempted  to  visit 


the  House  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 
in  Portobello  Road,  Netting  Hill,  we  can 
only  say  that  they  will  not  be  invited  to 
inspect  a  building  that  could  apparently  be 
connected  with  the  ignoble  little  garret  of 
St  Servan ;  indeed,  it  would  almost  seem 
impossible  that  so  handsome  an  erection 
should  even  be  its  faraway  cousin.  But 
the  cheerful  face  of  the  Sister  who  opens 
the  door  shows  that  at  any  rate  the  courage 
and  spirit  of  the  founder  have  descended  to 
her  daughter,  and  her  words  of  welcome 
sound  hearty  and  sincere. 

"  Our  dear  children  are  very  particular 
about  their  food,''  she  says,  laughing,  "  so 
perhaps  you  would  Uke  to  see  the  kitchen 
first."  It  certainly  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
A  large,  lofty  room,  faultlessly  clean,  with 
an  enormous  stove  in  the  middle,  laden, 
when  we  saw  it,  with  huge  pies  for  the 
Sisters'  aged  "children's"  dinner.  The 
arrangements  are  wonderfully  good,  and 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  head  of  the 
department  The  various  bits  and  pieces 
brought  in  by  the  Sisters  from  their  daily 
rounds,  are  sorted  into  large  drawers  and 
cupboards.  In  one  are  the  broken  crusts, 
only  fit  to  be  thrown  into  soup  or  made 
into  puddings;  in  another,  stale  loaves 
and  pieces  large  enough  to  serve  at  break- 
fast and  tea.  Soup,  a  favourite  dish  for 
old  appetites  and  old  teeth,  is  marvellously 
made  out  of  scraps  apparently  quite  un- 
usable. Meat  is  carefully  sorted  when 
brought  in,  and  pieces  put  aside  for  pies 
such  as  we  saw,  while  daintier  bits — 
perhaps  here  and  there  a  portion  of  a 
fowl  or  so — are  laid  by  for  some  "  child  " 
requiring  particular  attention,  either  for 
health's  sake,  or  because  he  or  she  may 
need  a  little  gentle  coaxing ;  for  "children" 
of  eighty  and  ninety  take  a  little  humour- 
ing, and  can  on  occasions  be  more  than 
a  little  fractious. 

Tea-leaves  and  coffee-grounds  change 
their  nature  when  brought  under  the 
dexterous  hands  of  the  Sisters  and  the 
influences  of  a  gigantic  boiler,  and  appear 
to  satisfy  even  the  fastidious  taste  of  the 
old  people. 

The  quantities  of  scraps,  and  their 
varied  character,  would  appear  incredible 
unless  seen,  but  stranger  still  it  is  to  com- 
pare the  aspect  of  &e  disorderly  mass 
when  brought  in  with  the  same  when, 
later  on,  it  is  presented  at  the  tables  of  the 
poor  inmates.  The  Sisters  gratefully  tell 
from  how  many  houses  they  gather  them ; 
how,  in  spite  of  differences  of  creeds,  their 
baskets  are  contributed  to  by  rich  and 
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poor,  and  how  several  of  the  principal 
hotels  daily  set  aside  large  portions  of 
broken  fooa  for  them. 

From  the  kitchens  we  proceeded  to  the 
dormitories — airy,  spacioos,  and  spotless — 
having  comfortable-looking  beds  piled  high 
with  pillows.  The  bed-coverings  alone  tell 
a  tale  of  the  poverty  and  perseverance 
of  their  owners.  Patch-work  in  all  its 
branches  must  surely  have  been  the  sole 
occupation  of  the  Little  Sisters  and  their 
old  charges  if  one  might  judge  from  the 
festive  appearance  of  the  be<b.  But  the 
Sister  laughingly  denies  tibe  imputation, 
and  triumphantly  leads  us  to  the  huge 
laundry,  where  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Sisters,  aided  by  the  least  infirm  of  the  old 
people,  certainly  goes  far  to  confirm  her 
statement 

The  same  characteristicsr-cleanliness, 
comfort,  and  cheerfulness — mark  in  like 
measure  the  wards  belonging  to  the  men 
and  those  belonging  to  the  women. 

In  these  we  found  such  of  the  inmates 
as  were  too  infirm  to  get  about,  or,  in  many 
cases,  to  leave  their  chairs,  reading,  writing, 
or  even  enjoying  a  game  of  cards.  "You 
see,"  ezplsoned  the  Sister,  "  our  house  is 
their  home,  and  we  must  make  it  as  home* 
like  as  possible "  Those  able  to  do  so 
were  in  the  workshop  turning  old  things 
into  new.  In  the  tailor's  department  we 
found  that  one  master  of  his  craft,  a  French- 
man, had  turned  an  old  overcoat,  and  as 
the  original  sleeves  were  worn  out,  had 
substituted  others  of  a  different  material 
"  N'importe,"  he  said,  "  j'ai  une  redingote 
nouveau."  In  the  cobbler's  and  carpenter's 
shops  we  found  the  same  process  being 
repeated — old  wood  turned  into  usefcQ 
articles  for  the  general  use,  old  shoes 
mended,  new  ones  made,  and  well  made, 
too,  for  these  workmen  are  strictly  of  the 
old  school,  and  have  had  ample  time  to 
acquire  the  mysteries  of  their  craft  Con- 
sidering that  the  most  juvenile  of  these 
artists  was  over  seventy-three,  "  orders " 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  executed  with 
despatch.  But  they  do  their  work  as  well 
as  their  feeble  powers  will  allow,  for  no 
one  here  eats  the  bread  of  idleness  if  he  or 
she  can  help  it. 

In  the  wards  belonging  to  the  women, 
the  latter  wore  a  no  less  busy  appearance. 
Here  we  learned  the  mystery  of  the  patch- 
work quilts,  for  this  old  lady  is  a  past 
mistress  of  her  art,  and  selects  her  colours 
with  all  the  pride  of  an  artist  Her  neigh- 
bour presides  over  the  vanities  of  her 
companions,  and  manufactures  caps  most 


marvellously  made  and  bedecked  from  the 
assortment  of  ribbons  and  pieces  collected 
by  the  nuns.  As  for  the  gowns  and  other 
garments,  which  are  le-created  from  old 
ones,  it  would  take  more  time  and  8pac« 
than  we  can  afford  to  recount  their  intri- 
cacies and  triumphant  results.  Those  who 
are  able  to  do  so,  assist  in  the  various 
departments  oi^  housework,  but  judging 
from  the  decrepit  appearance  of  even  the 
most  youthful,  it  seems  to  us  as  well  that 
the  Sisters  dbould  be  young  and  strong. 

In  the  infirmaries  were  uie  only  painful 
scenes  to  be  witnessed  in  this  establish- 
ment Old  age,  while  it  can  get  about  by 
itself,  pursue  its  little  tastes,  and  take  its 
little  pleasures,  is  one  thing;  but  here,  in  the 
sick-room,  we  see  it  in  its  most  distressing 
form.  Many  are  quite  imbecile,  more,  still 
blind,  some  utterly  unable  to  move  without 
help— requiring  to  be  fed,  washed,  dressed, 
and  tended  like  infants.  It  was^  truly  a 
terrible  siffht,  and  it  rendered  still  more 
beaut^  the  heroic  devotion  of  these  truly 
Christian  ladies  who  have  devoted  their 
youth,  their  Uves,  and  their  all  to  this 
noble  work. 

During  our  tour  of  inspection  the  Sister 
amused  us  with  many  little  traits  of  the 
character  of  their  old  charges,  some  of 
which  we  are  bound  to  say  redounded  to 
the  credit  of  the  old  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  confess  that 
man^  of  the  anecdotes  were  far  from 
creditable  to  them,  and  we  secretly  felt 
that  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  old  people 
was  distinctly  reprehensible,  and  left  much 
to  be  desired.  But  the  good  Sister's  kind 
face  of  motherly  pride  as  she  told  of  how 
one  old  dame  requires  two  or  three  nuns 
to  hold  her  before  she  will  condescend  to 
be  washed ;  how  another  will  stop  in  bed 
when  she  ought  to  ^et  up,  and  yice-vers&; 
how  another  old  Irish  lady  considers  that 
her  guardians  are  tamperingwith  her  faith, 
and  that  she  is  taken  to  a^aptist  meeting 
if  she  is  asked  to  go  to  the  tribune  of  the 
little  chapel  on  days  when  she  cannot  be 
carried  downstairs ;  forced  us  to  hold  our 

f>eace  and,  outwardly  at  least,  to  admire 
itde  peculiarities — much  as  one  admires,  to 
his  fond  mother,  the  spoilt  child  who  rides 
round  the  drawing-room  table  on  your  new 
umbrella,  or  who  remarks  upon  the  grow- 
ing scantiness  of  your  hair  before  the 
assembled  guests  at  the  dinner-table. 

As  to  the  anecdotes  relating  to  the 
foundation  of  the  first  houses  they  are 
endless.  How  their  first  name,  "  Servants 
of  the  Poor,"  came  to  be  changed  by  the 
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Kor  themselves  addressing  them  as  "  Ma 
nne  b(bwc"  *'  Ma  petite  sosor/'  is  easily 
to  be  understood.  Bat  it  certainly  is 
extraordinary  in  this  nineteenth  century  to 
hear  of  three  women,  with  twenty  francs 
in  hand,  starting  to  a  new  town  to  establish 
a  house  for  the  support  of  others ;  and 
in  three  months'  time  finding  themselves 
settled  and  surrounded  by  waifs  and 
strays  and  doing  welL  Courage  is  a  great 
quality  j  but  to  us,  accustomed  to  con- 
rider  ways  and  means,  such  an  experi- 
ence seems  startling.  This,  however,  is 
the  way  in  which  the  house  at  Nantes 
was  established.  Of  course  the  donations 
of  rich  benefactors  helped  largely  in  many 
cases  j  but  in  several  instances  the  new 
foundations  were  launched  almost  without 
visible  means ;  and  in  all  the  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  cases  the  houses  have 
been  successful  The  one  disappointment 
the  sisters  tell  of  is  that  at  Geneva,  where, 
in  1861 ,  they  established  a  house  which  was 
purchased  with  private  means,  and  not 
merely  rented,  as  in  most  cases. 

For  some  reason  the  Geneva  Government 
deem  to  have  resented  these  ladies  pur- 
suing their  avocation,  peaceful  though  it 
seemed;  and  in  1875  they  were  requested 
to  quit  the  territory. 

"  Did  you  not  protest )  '*  we  asked. 

«  Oh  yea  I "  replied  the  sister;  "  but  it 
was  of  no  use,  we  could  not  comply  with 
their  demands,  so  we  quartered  the  old 
people  upon  as  many  of  the  French  houses 
as  possible,  and  came  away.  One  of  us," 
she  continued,  lai^hing,  "  did  protest,  and 
that  loudly,  for  when  the  Sbirri  came  for 
our  donkey,  he  fought  valiantly,  and  had 
not  his  own  old  guardian  come  to  the 
rescue,  the  day  might  have  ended  disastrously 
for  the  Bepublic  of  Geneva  1 " 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  ef 
ihis  paper,  to  enter  into  Uie  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  home  in  the  Portobello 
Koad ;  it  is  now,  in  reality,  a  small  colony, 
enclosed,  it  is  true,  withm  high  walls,  but 
within  its  precincts  are  to  be  found  all  that 
courage,  animated  by  the  highest  prin- 
ciples, can  command.  At  the  farmyard, 
with  its  complement  of  cows,  hens,  and 
eight  or  ten  pigs,  we  could  only  glance, 
but  the  Sister  insisted  upon  our  admiring 
the  strong-looking  horses  employed  in  their 
well-known  black  van ;  and  above  all  we 
were  forced  to  admire ''  Neddy,"  though  we 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  assured  that  he 
ia  a  descendant  of  the  valiant  animal  who 
fouffht  so  good  a  fight  at  Geneva. 

The  merit  of  tms  great  work  needs  no 


praise  at  our  hands.  It  appeals  to  the  hearts 
of  alL  Destitute  old  age  finding  an  asylum 
when  it  does  not  know  where  to  lay  its 
head;  helpless  old  ace  tended  and  cared  for 
when  forsaken  and  alone;  pennOess  old  age 
securely  fenced  in  from  the  horrors  of  abject 
poverty — surely  the  institution  speaks  for 
itself,  and  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  the 
subject.  Of  all  the  two  hundred  and  twenty 
old  people  who  fi^d  shelter  in  the  home, 
there  is  notone  who,if  sent  adrift  to-morrow, 
would  have  a  roof  for  shelter,  or  bread  to 
eat.  Candidates  for  admission  are  re- 
ceived into  the  home  quite  irrespectively  of 
creed  or  nationality.  The  only  requisites 
are  that  they  should  be  over  sixty,  unable 
to  earn  a  living,  and  have  a  good  character. 
The  Sisters  do  not  importune  for  money ; 
all  they  ask  is  that  the  rich  should  give 
from  their  superfluity — that  Dives  should 
dve  to  Lazarus  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
ms  table.  As  to  any  return  from  their 
charges  they  do  not  look  for  that  All 
they  ask  from  them  is  that  they  should 
show  an  appreciation  of  their  eiSorts  by 
living  long  to  enjoy  the  comforts  they 
procure  at  so  much  cost  to  themselves. 

We  should  add  that  the  old  people  them- 
selves look  with  pity  on  any  young  things 
who  join  their  circle  under  seventy  or  so. 

At  eighty  they  begin  to  think  them  fit 
to  have  a  voice  in  general  aflfairs.  But  at 
ninety  this  feeling  is  changed  into  a  deeper 
veneration,  and  like  Pip,  in  **  Great  Expec- 
tations," they  are  considered  as  reflecting 
great  credit  "upon  them  which  brought 
Uiem  up  by  hand" 

A  SCIENTIFIO  EXPERIMENT. 


Tom  Wilkinson  had  looked  forward  to 
the  evening  of  the  17th  of  December  with 
some  amount  of  pleasure.  He  was  to 
spend  it  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Jack 
Spencer  of  Guy's;  not  only  that,  but 
Spencer^s  aunt»  who  kept  house  for  him, 
had  been  kind  enough  to  ask  Amy  Durant, 
Tom's  fiancee,  to  come  as  well.  Tom  had 
but  few  opportunities  of  meeting  Amy,  so 
he  natunJly  was  glad  of  this  one,  espe- 
cially— ^but  the  reason  why  will  soon  be 
manifest 

However,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
did  not  greatly  enjoy  himself.  Misa 
Spencer,  having  taken  the  somewhat  bold 
step,  for  her,  of  inviting  the  lovers  to  her 
house,  did  not  see  fit  to  leave  them  alone 
for  an  instant 

Jack  Spencer  scarcely  saw  the  fun  ol 
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having  Tom  up  to  spend  an  evening  try- 
ing to  be  alone  with  Miss  Dorant ;  so,  after 
an  hour's  insipid  music,  and  more  insipid 
conversation,  he  drew  Tom  out  of  the 
room  on  a  very  weak  pretext,  and  dragged 
him  off  to  his  den. 

''Look  here,  Tom,  I've  had  enough  of 
that  cackle.    Come  and  have  a  smoka" 

"  I  don't  care  if  I  do;  but  I'm  afraid 
Amy  won't  half  like  my  leaving  her." 

"  Quite  a  mistake,  don't  flatter  yourself 
so  grossly.  Besides,  you'U  see  plenty  of 
her  when  you're  married.  She'll  get  on 
very  well  with  my  aunt  ilow  they're  alone, 
and  it  strikes  me  you  weren't  getting  on 
very  brilliantly.  Now  what's  your  par- 
ticular weakness — ^Scotch  or  Irish  1 " 

"Irish,  please." 

"Ah,  I  thought  so." 

"  Why  1 "  asked  Wilkinson ;  "  I  generally 
take  Scotch." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  replied  Spencer,  without 
volunteering  any  further  information. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  put  on  easy 
jackets,  mixed  their  whisky- and -water, 
and  settled  down  in  easy-chaura 

"Now,"  said  Spencer,  "what  will  you 
smoke  ? " 

"I've  some  rather  good  cigars,"  was 
Wilkinson's  reply;  "let  me  offer  you 
ona" 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 

"  Confound  it  1 "  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  must 
have  left  my  case  in  my  great-coat" 

"  Never  mind,  old  man,  try  this  pipe,  it's 
a  beauty ;  got  it  from  an  American,  whose 
leg  I  helped  cut  off  for  him  at  the 
hospital" 

^  Wilkinson  took  it,  thinking  at  the  same 
time  the  recommendation  was  a  strange 
one. 

"  What  a  jolly  den  you  have ! "  he  said, 
as  he  lit  up. 

"  Not  so  bad.  Don't  let  my  aunt  hear 
you  call  it  a  den,  though ;  it's  a  study  I " 

Wilkinson  laughed. 

"By  Jove,  though,  Tom,  I  do  study  now 
and  no  mistake.  I'm  one  of  the  coming 
men,  I  can  tell  you.  I'm  going  in  for 
medicine  on  a  new  theory." 

"And  how  about  your  practice  whilst 
you  are  perfecting  your  theory  1 " 

"  Oh,  my  aunt  will  buy  me  a  practice  fast 
enough.  Yes,  my  boy,  I'm  going  to 
revolutionise  medicine.  No  more  doctoring 
up  a  man's  body,  that's  a  vast  mistake." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  then  1 " 

"  Doctor  up  his  mind." 

Wilkinson  smiled;  he  did  not  quite  see 
what  his  friend  was  driving  at    However, 


he  had  considerable  interest  in  science,  and 
still  more  in  Jack  Spencer's  progress,  so  he 
asked  to  be  further  enlightened. 

There  was  nothing  that  Spencer  wanted 
so  much  as  an  appreciative  listener.  He 
launched  out  under  full  sail. 

"It's  a  perfect  mystery  to  me,  Tom,  and 
to  a  few  other  men,  why  such  marvellous 
phenomena  as  we  hear  of  occasionally  in 
the  domain  of  electro-biology,  as  it's  called, 
obtain  so  little  scientific  attention." 

"  There's  such  a  lot  of  humbug  connected 
with  it,"  suggested  Wilkinson. 

"  Of  course  there  is,  but  it  has  a  sound 
basis  of  fact  The  science  is  in  its  infancy 
as  yet,  but  it  must  grow.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  one  mind  can  influence  another 
even  at  a  distance,  is  it  not  f  " 

"  I  once  saw  a  mesmerist,  and  certainly 
he  seemed  able  to  do  anything,  but  I 
thought  he  was  only  a  conjuror." 

"  Empirical  generalisation,  unworthy  of 
you,"  remarked  Spencer.  "  I  won't  quote 
cases,  though  I  might  do  so  for  a  week, 
but  just  look  at  Uiose  books,  they  are 
full  of  well-authenticated,  scientifically- 
conducted  experiments." 

He  took  down  from  a  shelf  Darwin's 
Zoonomia,  Macnish's  Philosophy  of  Slee^, 
and  several  volumes  of  the  Bevue  Scienu- 
fique. 

"  Now,"  continued  Spencer,  "  it  is  proved 
that  the  mesmeriser  can  control  the  will, 
the  actions,  even  the  belief  of  his  subjects ; 
if  he  rives  him  a  draught  of  water  he  can 
make  him  believe  it  is  champagne;  if  he 
gives  him  an  ink-bottle,  he  wUl  smell  it 
and  think  it  a  lovely  rose." 

"Have  you  seen  these  experiments  1" 
asked  Willonson. 

"  Seen  them  1    Why,  I've  made  them." 

Wilkinson  looked  up  astonished. 

"Yes,"  said  Spencer,  "that's  why  I 
feel  such  an  interest  in  this  business  I 
possess  the  power  of  mesmerising  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  I  cultivate  it 
every  chance  I  get.  Have  a  little  more 
whisky  1" 

"  Thanks,  I  will" 

"Of  course  you  will,"  replied  Spencer 
withasatisfiedsmile.  "I  decided  that  whilst 
we  were  talking.  Influence  of  one  mind 
over  another,  you  see." 

Wilkinson  made  a  hasty  exclamatioD. 
He  was  rather  averse  to  being  experi- 
mented on  in  this  way. 

"  How  is  all  this  going  to  help  you  in 
doctoring  1 "  he  asked. 

"Simply  enougL  Induce  a  state  of 
trance ;  give  your  patient  some  water ; 
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make  him  believe  it  is  the  medicine  he 
requires,  and  it  will  have  the  same  effect 
Or  if  an  operation  is  required,  you  can 
perform  it  during  the  trance,  as  he  is  quite 
insensible  to  pain." 

"But  can  you  always  induce  this 
trance  1 " 

"  That's  a  weak  point,  but  in  time  we 
shall  get  over  that  I  can  influence  four 
people  out  of  five.  Miss  Durant,  for 
instance,  would  be  a  very  good  subject" 

Wilkmson  sat  silently  smoking  for  a 
few  minutes.  Apparently  the  mention  of 
Amy's  name  had  turned  his  thoughts  into 
another  channel 

He  half  wished  he  were  back  in  the 
room  where  she  was  sittine.  Then  he 
thought  of  recent  events,  and  determined 
that  he  would  show  that  he  could  enjoy 
himself  without  her. 

The  two  friends  were  soon  in  the  midst 
of  an  animated  discussion  of  their  former 
subject  Spencer  told  of  various  curious 
experiments  in  which  the  operator  had 
questioned  his  victim  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, obtaining  replies  to  everything,  even 
when  the  question  was  one  which  he 
would  not  have  wished  to  reply  to  if 
conscious. 

This  made  WiUdnson  remark  that  the 
possession  of  this  mesmeric  gift  placed  a 
?ast  power  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

"xes,  it  undoubtedly  does.  For- 
tunately, scientific  men  are  the  last  in  the 
world  to  take  advantage  of  it  for  private 
ends." 

WiUdnson  looked  at  his  friend. 

"Did  you  ever  try  it  from  personal 
motives  1 " 

Spencer  looked  as  if  he  wished  the 
question  had  not  been  asked. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Tom — ^I  did 
once.    You  remember  Nellie  Fletcher  1 " 

"  Yes ;  I  thought  you  liked  her  at  one 
time." 

"  So  I  did,  but  I  wanted  to  know  if  she 
liked  me.  I  put  her  into  a  trance,  with 
her  consent,  and  made  her  an  offer.  She 
refused  me." 

''Didn't  she  remember  anything  about 
it  afterwards  !  " 

"Not  an  atouL  The  best  of  it  is  that 
the  subject  can't  help  answering  absolutely 
truly,  uninfluenced  by  etiquette  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  You're  a  lucky  fellow, 
Tom,  to  have  been  safe  in  proposing  to 
Miss  Durant  without  having  to  experiment 
first." 

"Yes,"  was  Tom's  laconic  reply. 
II      "No  doubt  about  her  liking  you." 


'*  I  hope  not,  as  we  are  engaged." 

"  You're  a  lucky  dog ;  she's  a  charming 

girl." 

Wilkinson  naturally  assented,  but  did 
not  feel  altogether  pleased  when  Spencer 
began  praising  Miss  Durant  somewhat 
enthusiastically. 

He  felt  still  less  so  when  Spencer  ended 
by  saying : 

"  You  don't  know  what  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude you  owe  me,  Toul  I  could  make  her 
think  you  the  meanest  scamp  on  the  earth, 
and  I  forbear." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  I  mean  she  is  a  splendid  subject  I 
could  easily  gain  complete  control  over  her 
mind,  and  continue  the  influence  in  the 
waking  state." 

Wilkinson  began  to  feel  uncomfortable, 
and  changed  the  subject  abruptly. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time  at  the 
Kestertons'  dance,  the  other  night  f " 

"Splendid,"  replied  Spencer  warmly. 
He  was  not  so  wrapped  up  in  science  that 
he  was  unable  to  enjoy  the  Ughter  pleasures. 
"  I'm  afraid  you  didn't,  though ;  you  looked 
as  if  you  had  the  blues." 

Tom  could  not  say  he  had  passed  a 
pleasant  evening.  The  truth  was  that 
Amy  had,  on  that  occasion,  danced  several 
times  with  Bartlett,  a  cousin,  and  a  reputed 
old  flame  of  hers.  Tom  was  of  a  very 
jealous  disposition,  and  had  taken  offence 
at  it  without  explaining  his  reason.  Con- 
sequently there  had  existed  during  the  last 
few  days  a  decided  coolness  between  the 
lovers,  and  Tom  had  hoped  that  on  the 
present  evening  he  might  have  a  chance  of 
making  matters  smooth  again. 

However,  Amy  had  not  felt  called  upon 
to  allude  to  her  conduct,  and  he  had  not 
done  so. 

He  wanted  a  confidant,  and  so  he  began 
to  monopolise  the  talk ;  it  was  his  turn. 
He  told  Jack  the  whole  story,  confessing 
his  jealousy  of  Bartlett  and  asking  his 
advice. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Spencer,  "  there's 
only  one  course  open  to  you.  You  are 
making  yourself  miserable  by  this  uncer- 
tainty ;  why  not  decide  once  for  all  whether 
Miss  Durant  cares  for  you,  and  you  onlyl" 

"  How  can  1 1 " 

"Easily  enough.  We  will  get  her  in 
here ;  I  will  mesmerise  her,  and  whilst  she 
is  in  the  trance  we  will  ask  her  if  she 
cares  two  straws  about  Bartlett" 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  in 
this  easy  way,  you  don't  know  what  it  is 
to  be  jealous." 
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"Don't  I,"  exclaimed  Spencer;,  "re- 
member Nellie." 

"But  how  can  we  get  Amy  here?" 
asked  Wilkinson.  "What  possible  excuse 
can  we  have  for  asking  her  1 " 

"  We  don't  want  one,"  replied  Spencer 
confidently ;  "  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  will 
that  she  shall  come." 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"Let's  try,"  suggested  Spencer.  "We 
may  fail,  I  acknowledge;  we  can  but  try." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  Wilkinson 
assented. 

"  Now,"  said  Spencer,  "concentrate  your 
mind,  and  will  strongly  that  she  shall 
come." 

Tom  knitted  his  brows  and  willed.  It 
would  have  been  an  amusing  sight  for  any 
spectator.  The  two  young  men,  with  eyes 
fixed  and  hands  firmly  clenched,  were  bent 
forward  in  an  attitude  of  intense  suspense, 
doing  apparently  nothing. 

"  Are  you  willing  % "  asked  Spencer  after 
a  time. 

"  Willing  as  Barkis,"  was  the  response. 

"  Keep  it  up." 

They  kept  it  up  for  some  time  without 
result.  Then  just  as  Wilkinson  was  about 
to  resign,  Spencer  exclaimed  : 

"  Hark  1 " 

"  I  sha'n't  be  long,"  said  a  voice  in  the 
distance. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  a  door  being 
closed. 

"  By  Jove,  she's  coming  ! "  cried  Spencer. 
"  Quick,  Tom,  hide  away  those  things." 

The  whisky  -  bottle  and  glasses  were 
hastily  smuggled  into  a  comer,  and  the 
pipes  shied  into  the  fireplace. 

Then  came  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door, 
followed  by  a  soft,  "May  I  come  in ) " 

Spencer  opened  the  door. 

"Excuse  my  interrupting,"  said  Miss 
Durant,  "  but  I  thought  you  might  want 
to  smoke,  so  I  brought  Tom's  cigar-case 
which  fell  out  of  his  pocket  on  the  sofa." 

"A  mere  excuse,  Tom,"  whispered 
Spencer. 

Miss  Durant  turned  to  go,  but  Spencer 
detained  her  by  saying : 

"  We  were  talking  of  you,  Miss  Durant, 
just  as  you  came." 

"  Indeed  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  her  lovetr;  "Jack  has  been 
letting  me  into  a  few  of  the  secrets  of  his 
profession.  It  seems  he's  a  great  mesmerist, 
and  was  saying  that  you  were  a  capital 
subject" 

"Am  I  %  I've  never  been  mesmerised  in 
my  life.    What  is  it  like?" 


"  The  simplest  thing  in  the  world,"  said 
Spencer.  "  xou  only  drop  off  into  a  Kind 
of  dreanu" 

"  And  then  the  mesmerist  makes  you  do 
what  he  likes,"  added  Tom. 

"  How  curious !  I  should  like  to  try  it," 
said  Amy. 

"  I'll  mesmerise  you  with  pleasure  if  yon 
like,"  said  Spencer. 

"  You  will  be  bound  to  answer  all  his 
questions  truthfully,"  said  Tom  wamingly. 

Amy  looked  up  rather  annoyed. 

"One  would  imagine  you  were  of 
opinion  that  truthfulness  was  not  one  of 
my  usual  characteristics,"  she  said.  "I'm 
not  afraid  of  the  test." 

"  Shall  I  go  on  1 "  whispered  Spencer  to 
Tom. 

"Yes,"  said  Tom  desperately;  "fire 
away." 

Amy  was  quite  ready.  Following 
Spencer's  directions  she  seated  herself  in 
a  chair  and  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  on  a 
small  disc,  which  he  placed  on  the  wall 

"Youll  be  sure  and  wake  me  after- 
wards t "  she  said. 

"Oh  yes,  tiiat's  a  matter  of  no 
difficulty." 

Amy  settled  down  to  the  operation 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  like  being 
photographed. 

Wi&inson  stood  behind  her,  anxiously 
watching  the  progress  of  the  experiment, 
whilst  Spencer  began  making  slow 
passes. 

"  When  you  feel  drowsy  let  your  eyes 
close,"  he  said  quietly. 

In  a  very  short  time  Amy  seemed  to  be 
feeling  the  influence  of  the  operator,  her 
eyes  closed,  and  she  appeared  to  be  fast 
asleep. 

"  Is  she  off  1 "  whispered  Tom. 

"  I  think  so,  but  we  will  leave  her  a  few 
moments  and  make  quite  sura" 

"  Can  she  hear  what  we  say  1 " 

"  Oh  no." 

"  I'm  half  ashamed  about  it,"  said  Tom ; 
"  upon  my  word  I  don't  think  she  really 
cares  about  Bartlett" 

"  Wait  a  few  minutes  and  you  will  know 
for  certain." 

After  a  few  moments  more  and  a  power- 
ful pass  or  two,  Spencer  gently  opened  her 
eyes,  which  were  quite  fixed. 

"There  she  is,  you  see,"  he  said  to 

TOUL 

"  Are  you  certain  she's  off  1 " 
For  reply  Spencer  gave  her  ear  a  j^inch.^ 
"  You  see  die  is  absolutely  unconscious," 
he  said;  "  you  might  cut  off  her  arm  and 
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she  would  not  feel  it.    What  shall  I  ask 
herl" 

"Ask  her  about  the  ball/'  suggested 
Tom. 

"  Very  well ;  I'll  make  her  believe  she 
is  at  the  Eestertons'  dance.  Miss 
Darant ! " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Amy  dreamily. 

"  Can  you  hear  what  I  say  1 " 

"Yea." 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ]  " 

"No." 

"You  ought  to  know  my  voice,"  said 
Spencer ;  "I'm  Tom  Wilkinson." 

"  I  say,  Jack "  interrupted  Tom. 

"  Shut  up !  Have  you  enjoyed  the 
evening  1 " 

"  Very  much,"  was  the  eager  reply. 

"Have  you  danced  with  Mr.  Bartlett 
to-night  1 " 

"  Yes,  several  times,  and  I'm  engaged  to 
him  for  another  waltz." 

"  Ah,  I  see  him  coming,"  said  Spencer ; 
"  I  must  resign  you,  I  suppose." 

"  Now,"  he  whispered  to  Tom,  '*  quick, 
here's  your  chance ;  I'll  make  her  believe 
you're  Bartlett" 

Tom  came  forward. 

"  Can  I  speak  in  my  natural  Voice ) "  he 
asked. 

"Yes;  but  try  and  talk  intelligently, 
like  Bartlett" 

But  Tom  could  only  make  a  few  vapid 
observations,  till  Spencer  told  him  to  begin 
dancing,  aa  he  was  making  Amy  believe 
the  waltz  had  begun.  Tom  put  his  arm 
round  her  waist  and  slowly  moved  her 
round  the  room. 

"I  haven't  often  had  this  pleasure  to- 
night," he  said,  speaking  in  his  character  of 
Bartlett 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  say  so,  Mr.  Bartlett  y 
this  is  the  third  waltz  you've  had." 

Tom  looked  daggers  at  Spencer,  who 
encouraged  him  by  a  look  to  go  oa 

"Aren't  you  afraid  Mr.  Wilkinson  will 
be  jealous  1 " 

"  Oh,  let  him  be  if  he  likes,"  said  Amy ; 
"don't  let  us  talk  about  him;  let's  talk 
about  something  pleasant" 

"  You  dare  to '*  burst  out  Tom ;  but 

Spencer  put  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and 
dragged  him  away. 

"You  had  better  leave  it  to  me,  if  you 
can't  control  yourself,"  he  said.  "  I  must 
make  her  believe  that  I  am  Bartlett" 

"You  had  better  take  care  what  you  are 
doing,"  muttered  Tom  angrily. 

"We  must  carry  it  through  now  we've 
started,"  said  Spencer. 


He  led  Amy  to  her  chair,  and  willing 
that  she  should  believe  the  dance  ended,  let 
her  sit  down. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Durant,"  he  said  to  her, 
"  how  it  pains  me  to  see  you  engaged  to 
such  an  unappreciative  man  as  Wimnson." 

"You  villain  1"  cried  Tom;  "are  you 
going  to  try  and  prejudice  her  against  me 
before  my  face  1  " 

"  Will  you  be  quiet  1  I'm  Bartlett  now, 
not  Spencer." 

"He  is  not  a  model  lover,  I  acknow- 
ledge," said  Amy. 

"Ah,  if  I  only  had  the  happiness  of 
showing  you  how  I  could  appreciate  you," 
said  Spencer. 

"  But  you,  Mr.  Bartlett,  are  not  the  only 
one  who  does." 

The  two  friends  exchanged  glances. 
What  was  comingout  next  t 

"  Go  on,"  said  Tom  resolutely. 

"Who  else  is  there?"  asked  Spencer. 
"  Do  you  like  him  very  much  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  don't  tell  Tom." 

"No,  I  won't     Who  is  it  1" 

"It^  Jack  Spencer." 

"  Jadk  Spencer  1 "  he  exclaimed.     "  I ! " 

"  You  I    No ;  you  are  Mr.  Bartlett" 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course  I  am,"  said  Spencer. 
He  turned  to  Tom.  "I  think  we  had 
better  stop  now,"  he  said. 

"  Go  on,"  replied  Tom ;  "  I  insist  Ask 
her  if  she  has  danced  with  you  to-night" 

Spencer  obeyed. 

"  Only  twice,"  was  the  sorrowful  reply. 

"  Tom,"  said  Spencer,  "  it's  all  a  delu- 
sion— A  mistaka  I  only  danced  with  her 
once  all  the  evening." 

''Don't  attempt  to  deny  it,"  cried  Tom. 
"  You  yourself  told  me  she  must  speak  the 
trutL" 

"  But  she  isn't " 

"  Go  on  ! — Wait  a  moment ;  make  her 
believe  that  I  am  yoa  No  nonsense, 
now." 

Tom  looked  threatening.  Spencer 
obeyed,  wondering  what  would  be  the 
result 

Wilkinson  at  once  begaa  Evidently 
his  mind  was  made  up. 

"Mr.  Bartlett's  a  nice  fellow — isn't  he, 
Amyl" 

"  Yes,  but  not  so  nice  as  you,  Mr. 
Spencer." 

"Tom,"  said  Spencer,  "she  doesn't 
mean  it" 

"  Silence  1 "  was  Tom's  reply. 

He  continued  to  talk  in  his  assumed 
character  of  Spencer,  the  real  owner  of  the 
name  standing  by  helpless. 
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"I've  not  seen  yon  much  lately/'  said 
Tom. 

<'  No ;  Tom  is  so  jealons.  I  say,  Jack, 
do  you  remember  that  lovely  walk  by 
moonlight  last  week  ? " 

Spencer  could  not  stand  this. 

"  Tom,  on  my  honour,"  he  said,  "  I  was 
out  of  town  the  whole  of  last  week." 

"So  you  say,"  was  the  contemptuous 
reply. 

'*  You  told  me  then  you  liked  me,"  con- 
tinued Amy. 

"  Tom,"  interrupted  Spencer, "  if  I  never 
speak  another  word 

"You  won't  if  you  don't  keep  silent 
now,"  was  the  savage  retort  "  Why,  Amy, 
so  I  do,"  he  said  to  her. 

"  Then  won't  you  kiss  me.  Jack,  as  you 
did  then  1 " 

Tom  left  her  with  a  bound,  and  seized 
Spencer  by  the  collar. 

"  You  abominable  villain ! "  he  cried. 

"  Let  me  go  1 "  shouted  Spencer,  "  or  I'll 
smash  this  bottle  on  your  head  I " 

Wilkinson  gradually  relinquished  his 
hold. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  1 " 
he  asked.  "Are  you  satisfied  with  your 
scientific  experiment  f " 

"Tom,"  said  Spencer  earnestly,  "no 
one  could  be  more  surprised  at  the  way 
things  have  turned  out  than  I  am ;  it  is 
contrary  to  every  scientific  law — I  can't 
explain  it." 

"But  you  shall  explain  it;  we  are  no 
longer  friends — we  are  rivals." 

"I  deny  it,"  cried  Spencer;  "I  deny 
that  I  aspire  to  the  affections  of  Miss 
Durant.  There  is  some  incomprehensible 
mystery  about  this ;  let  us  ask  Miss 
Durant  herself  to  explain  it." 

"Yes,  we  will;  undo  your  miserable 
spells." 

Spencer  proceeded  to  go  through  the 
usual  process  by  which  mesmerised  per- 
BODS  are  restored  to  their  normal  condition. 
For  some  reason  it  had  not  its  usual  effect 
Amy  still  remained  unconscious. 

In  spite  of  Spencer's  efforts  to  conceal 
his  anxiety,  Tom  soon  discovered  that  all 
was  not  going  properly.  When  some 
minutes  had  elapsed,  and  no  sign  of  re- 
turning consciousness  appeared,  it  wotdd 
have  been  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more 
alarmed. 

"  Shout  in  her  ear,"  suggested  Tom. 

It  was  tried  without  effect  "  Willing  " 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  power.  "  Amy, 
Amy  I"  was  cried  in  vain  by  the  frightened 
lover,  who  would  have  been    ready   to 


murder  the  operator  on  the  spot,  but  for 
the  knowledge  that  if  he  couldn't  wake 
her,  no  one  could. 

.  "  Try  some  water,"  suggested  Spencer ; 
"  throw  it  in  her  face." 

Tom  seized  the  bottle,  and  was  on  tbe 
point  of  deluging  her  when  her  eyes 
gradually  open^. 

"  Where  am  I ) "  she  asked  dreamily. 

"  In  my  room,"  replied  Spencer  reassur- 
ingly; "don't  be. frightened." 

"  I  remember  now,  you  were  going  to 
mesmerise  me.     Did  you  ? " 

"  He  did,"  answered  Wilkinson,  "  and 
no  mistake." 

"  I've  been  having  such  funny  dreams," 
said  Amy;  "I  thought  I  was  at  the 
Kestertons'  agaia" 

Wilkinson  whispered  to  Spencer  : 

"I  thought  you  told  me  they  never 
remembered  what  had  happened  ? " 

Spencer  could  only  look  puzzled. 

By  this  time  Amy  was  completely 
recovered,  and  Tom  thought  it  best  to 
get  over  the  necessary  scene  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"  Miss  Durant,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  I 
must  ask  you  a  few  questions,  rendered 
necessary  by  what  you  said  during  your 
trance.  Did  you  dance  with  either  Mr. 
Bartlett  or  Mr.  Spencer  at  the  Kester- 
tons' 1 " 

"  Of  course — ^you  saw  me  ;  why  do  you 
ask  such  a  question  1 " 

"  Did  you  meet  this  man  by  moonlight 
one  evening  last  week  9  "  asked  Tom,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  her. 

Amy  drew  herself  up. 

"  I  refuse  to  answer,"  she  said. 

"I  have  asked  Spencer,"  went  on  Tom; 
"  he  denies  it,  but  I  believe  falsely.  I  aek 
you  for  the  last  time." 

"  I  will  not  lower  myself  by  replying  to 
such  a  question,"  returned  Amy,  moving 
towards  the  door. 

"Ah,  you  cannot  deny  it!"  burst  out 
Tom.  "  Oh,  Amy,  you  have  basely  deceived 
me,  you  have  confessed  unconsciously  in 
your  sleep  that  you  don't  care  for  me,  but 
that  others  own  what  you  call  your  heart 
Now  I  know  the  truth,  and  I  resign  you 
and  happiness  for  ever." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Amy  calmly,  "if 
you  choose  to  act  so  stupidly  without  cause, 
you  may  do  so." 

"  Without  cause  1 " .  ejaculated  Tom  sar- 
castically. 

"  Without  cause,"  repeated  Amy.  "  Can 
you  listen  to  reason  for  a  momenta  though 
you  don't  deserve  to  have  it  wasted  onyoa 
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When  Mr.  Spencer  thought  he  had 
meuaerised  me  I  had  simply  shut  my  eyes 
to  induce  the  tranca  I  therefore  heard 
your  conversation,  and  gathered  that  I  was 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  experiment  to 
gratify  your  jealousy.  I  need  not  say  I 
carefully  acted  as  if  I  were  in  a  real  trance 
and  did  my  best  to  pay  you  both  out  for 
your  unwarrantable  proceedings.  I  hope 
I  frightened  you  weU.  Now,  gentlemen, 
are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourselves  t " 

Spencer  was  the  first  to  reply : 

"  Miss  Durant,  I  have  been  a  most  un- 
compromising scoundrel ;  there  is  my  arm, 
kindly  return  the  pinch  I  gave  you  with 
tenfold  interest." 

Tom  stood  silent,  it  was  not  so  easy  for 
him  to  speak.  At  last  he  decided  to  throw 
himself  upon  her  mercy. 

"  Amv,  what  can  I  say  in  extenuation  of 
my  conduct  1 " 

"  That,  sir,  is  for  you  to  discover ;  it  is 
not  my  part  to  find  excuses  for  yoa" 

"  I  have  none,"  said  Tom  humbly.  "Will 
yon  f oreive  me  f " 

"  Pe^ps — conditionally. " 

"Any  conditions  you  like,''  said  Tom 
earnestly. 

"  The  first  is  you  are  never  to  be  jealous 
again." 

"  Never,''  cried  Tom.    "  What  else  1 " 

"That  you  are  to  forgive  me  if  I  have 
given  you  cause  for  jesJousy,"  whispered 
Amy.     "  I  won't  do  so  again." 

"  Why,  my  darling,  you  are  turning  the 
tables  on  me." 

"Perhaps,  after  all,"  she  said  softly, 
"  table-turning  is  better  than  mesmerism." 

JENIFER 

BT  AKNIE  THOMAS  (MBS.  PENOEB-CUDUP). 
CHAPTER  XXXni.      IN  TERROR. 

As  she  had  consented  to  give  it  at  all, 
Jenifer  was  determined  on  exerting  herself 
to  the  utmost  to  make  her  little  dinner- 
party go  off  well  She  knew  that  Effie 
womd  be  critical  about  the  appointments 
and  adornments  of  the  table,  and  so  she 
supplied  deficiencies  in  the  silver  and  glass 
department  by  an  abundance  of  tasteful 
floral  decorations,  at  which  she  fondly 
I  fancied  Mrs.  Hugh  Ray  would  be  unable 
either  to  carp  or  sneer. 

Hub^  and  EfiBe  were  the  first  to  arrive. 
They  had  been  down  in  the  country  cub- 
hnnting,  and  had  dressed  at  an  hotel  on 
arriving  in  town  instead  of  going  to  Mrs. 
Jervoise's  house,  and,  for  once  in  her  life, 


Efiie  wished  to  be  early.     She  had  a  word 
or  two  to  say  to  Jenifer. 

"  Gk)od  of  Flora,  isn't  it,  to  make  this 
effort  for  youl"  she  began  as  she  met 
Jenifer.  "Nothing  else  would  have  got 
her  out  to  a  little  (Unner  of  this  kind.  But 
she  really  means  to  make  something  of 
you,  Jenifer,  though  you  have  disappointed 
us  all  so  dreadfully." 

"  What's  she  going  to  make  of  me ) " 
Jenifer  asked  laughingly. 

"Why,  she's  coming  to-night  to  make 
Whittler  take  you  in  hand  in  earnest;  he'll 
do  anything  for  Flora,  he  admires  her  so 
immensely.  Poor  Flora  would  much  rather 
be  at  home,  as  she  can't  go  to  places  where 
she  can  really  amuse  herself  just  yet,  but 
she  is  always  ready  to  be  good-natured, 
and  as  you've  failed  in  one  thmg,  she  wants 
to  start  you  in  another." 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  her,  but  I  don't 
think  I'm  ready  to  be  started  with  Mr. 
Whittler,"  Jenifer  said. 

"It  will  be  horrid  if  you  don't  do 
something  to  help  yourself,  when  others 
are  so  ready  to  help  you,  Jenifer.  Captain 
Edgecumb  has  been  idiotic  enough  to  '  cast 
himself  adrift,'  as  Hugh  says,  and  as  you 
would  marry  him,  youll  have  either  to 
starve  with  him,  or  to  make  an  effort 
to  keep  him.  Mr.  Whittler  will  ^ve 
you  an  engagement,  if  Flora  asks  him; 
and  Flora's  so  good-natured  that  she'll 
ask  him  in  a  minute,  if  you  ask  her  to 
do  it." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  trouble  her,  Effie. 
Gome  down  and  see  mother ;  you  haven't 
seen  her  since  I  came  home." 

"No,  I'd  rather  stay  here  till  Flora 
comes,"  Effie  said  calmly,  seating  herself 
before  the  dressing-room  fire;  "there's 
only  Hugh  and  Captain  Edgecumb  down 
there,  and  it  will  be  dismally  dull  till  Flora 
comes.  Just  watch  Mr.  Whittler  to-night 
with  Flora;  I'm  sure  he  means  to  propose 
to  her,  and  it  would  be  hateful  if  she 
married  him.  But  she  won't  marry  him, 
you'll  see ;  she'll  refuse  the  man  that  all 
the  other  women  want" 

There  was  stir  in  hall,  and  staircase,  and 
passage  just  then,  and  presently  Mrs.  Jer- 
voise,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  black 
plush  dolman  mantle,  enriched  with  sable 
trimmings,  swept  into  the  room. 

"  I'm  so  cold,"  she  cried,  giving  Jenifer 
a  hurried  hand-clasp  as  she  passed.  "What 
a  dimate  it  is  this  side  of  the  Park ;  how 
can  you  live  here  1  It's  arctic  1  Effie,  you 
selfish  child,  I  won't  let  you  go  out  hunting 
again  whOe  you're  staying  with  me.    I've 
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had  the  deadliest  day;  nothing  to  lelieve 
its  monotony  bat  Whittler." 

"  Anyway,  you've  had  the  society  of  the 
man  everyone  is  craving  for,"  Effie  said 
obUgingly. 

'*  Oh,  that  of  course ;  bat,  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned, '  everyone '  is  welcome  to  him ; 
only  he  happens  to  be  fastidious,  and 
<  everyone '  doesn't  please  him.  How  well 
you're  looking,  Mrs.  Edeecumb.  I  expected 
to  find  you  thin  and  piSe,  after  that  horrid 
affair  at  the  concert  the  other  night" 

"  I've  gone  through  heavier  troubles  than 
that  without  getting  thin  or  pale,"  Jenifer 
replied.  And  then  Mrs.  Jervoise  (still 
wrapped  up  in  her  plush  and  sables,  which 
she  dedarod  she  must  keep  on  during 
dinner  in  these  arctic  regions),  said  she  was 
ready,  and  they  all  went  down. 

<'If  Jenifer's  only  sensible.  Captain 
Edgecumb,  Flora  will  make  Mr.  Whittler 
come  to  a  decided  agreement  with  her  to- 
night," Effie  said  to  Captain  Edgecumb,  as 
he  took  her  in  to  dinner,  for  it  was  tacitly 
understood  that  her  elder  sister,  the  widow, 
should  be  left  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Josiah  H. 
Whittler. 

**  Vll  arrange  with  Whittler  about  it ;  I 
see  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  take  all 
business  matters  into  my  own  hands," 
Captain  Edgecumb  replied  with  a  pompous 
assumption  of  being  absolute  ruler  over 
his  wife,  that  made  Effie  congratulate  her- 
self on  having  evaded  the  position. 

"Do  you  think  she  can  acti"  she 
asked.  ''  It  will  be  a  pity  for  her  to  come 
before  the  public  a  second  time  in  another 
way  and  f  aU,  won't  it  t " 

''Very  mortifying  to  me  if  she  does; 
but  she'll  be  farmed  better  this  time; 
mistakes  were  made  all  round  before,  I 
feel  sure  of  that  Old  Yoglio  wasn't  the 
right  teacher  for  her ^" 

"Flora  thought  she  was,  and  Flora 
never  makes  mistakes,"  Effie  interrupted 
sharply.  "  How  do  you  like  having  Mrs. 
Bay  to  live  with  you  9  I  found  her  a  bore 
at  Moor  Boyal." 

"And  I  find  her  one  here,"  Captain 
Edgecumb  admitted  frankly.  "  The  neck 
of  it  will  be  broken  when  Jenifer  and  I  go 
to  America.  I  shall  instal  the  old  lady  in 
a  small  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  and 
when  we  come  back  I  shall  take  one  for 
ourselves  in  a  better  part  of  town." 

"  And  we  shall  go  back  to  Moor  Boyal 
in  a  few  months,  I  supposa  After  all,  it 
has  been  a  good  thing  not  living  there  for 
a  time.  I  mean  we  must  have  spent  more 
there  than  we  have  while  we've  oeen  with 


Flora.  The  worst  of  goins  back  will  be 
the  having  Mn  Jack  under  our  noses; 
but  I  shall  cut  them  dead  from  the  first" 

'*  Quite  rights  too ;  I  shall  make  Jenifer 
do  the  same,"  Jenifer^s  loving  lord  assented. 

And  then  Effie  went  on  to  remark  how 
much  she  disliked  seeing  an  odd  number 
at  dinner-table. 

"Neither  Flora  nor  I  ever  have  it,  it 
makes  everything  crooked.  I  wonder 
Jenifer  didn't  get  someone  to  balance  her 
mother,  don't  you  1 " 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "but  Jenifer  cares 
nothing  at  all  for  the  look  of  things.  I 
want  her  to  go  to  n^  mother  for  advice 
and  suggestions.  You  remember  how 
perfectly  my  mother's  house  was  managed  1 
But  Jenifer  prefers  her  own  rather  rough- 
and-ready  style." 

Meanwhile  in  the  intervals  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  rich  widow,  Mr.  Whittler 
was  employed  in  drawing  out  Jenifer's 
views  and  ideas  about  the  stage. 

"  The  dramatic  stage  is  nearly  a  sealed 
book  to  me.  Mjr  experience  of  play-going 
has  been  very  limited,"  Jenifer  said  when 
he  pressed  her  to  accord  it  a  higher  place 
than  the  lyric  stage. 

"  But  of  the  two  which  do  you  conceive 
to  have  the  higher  aim,  and  the  better 
opportunities  of  setting  forth  realistically 
ennobling  scenes  and  characters,  and 
thrilling,  tender  incidents  t " 

"  The  dramatic ;  I  suppose  I  must  con- 
cede that,"  she  agreed. 

"  Exactly  so.  And  in  face,  form,  mind, 
and  manner  you  are  fitted  to  create  the 
noblest  characters  that  have  ever  been  put 
upon  the  stage,  or  that  can  be  written 
for  it  I  see  a  great  future  for  you  if  you'll 
only  cive  yourself  fiur  play,  and  allow 
yourself  to  be  put  in  the  right  road  for  it" 

"  Even  you  will  fail  to  persuade  me  that 
I  have  a  vocation  for  the  stage,"  she  said, 
and  then,  more  with  the  design  of  turning 
the  conversation  from  a  topic  that  was  dis- 
tasteful to  her  tfajm  with  any  idea  of 
interesting  him,  she  began  speaking  to  her 
brother  Hubert  about  Admiral  Tullamote's 
marriage. 

"He's  your  godfather,  or  something, 
isn't  he  1  Marri^,  by  Jove  I  That  means 
that  you're  cut  out  of  his  will,  Jenny." 

"  I  never  took  it  for  granted  that  I  was 
in  it,  or  thought  about  his  property  at  all, 
in  fact  But  when  I  tell  you  who  it  is  he 
has  married,  you'll  be  staggered." 

"  An  impecunious  Irisn  peer's  daughter 
probably  %  '^ 
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"  Not  at  all ;  someone  mach  less  likely. 
Ton'U  never  guess." 

"Don't  mean  to  try/'  Hubert  said 
scornfully. 

"But  you'll  not  be  able  to  help  being 
sorprised  when  I  tell  you  it's  Mrs.  Hatton, 
the  lady  we  lodged  with  when  mother  and 
I  came  to  London." 

"Do  you  mean  the  funny  little  stout 
woman  who  took  me  for  her  hostess  at 
Belle  Campbell's  party,  and  began  being 
affable  and  gushins  1 "  JEffie  cried  out 

And  this  brou^t  general  attention  to 
bear  upon  the  theme,  and  aroused  Mr. 
Whittler's  indolently-expressed  but  vital 
interest. 

"Did  you  say  the  lady  who  has  just 
mairied  was  the  same  one  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  miss  being  introduced  to  at 
Mrs.  CSampbell's  At  Home,  through  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  of  her  sudden  in- 
disposition 1 "  Mr.  Whittler  asked  suavely. 
"  Jenifer  didn't  say  all  that,  or  anything 
like  it,"  Effie  laughed ;  "  but  she  meant 
the  same  lady.  Who  is  it  she  has  married, 
Jenifer — anybody  nice  1    I  hope  not" 

"Your  uncharitable  spirit  will  be  dis- 
appointed then,  E£9e.  Admiral  Tullamore 
is  a  dear  old  man— ^-isn't  he,  Hubert  1 — a 
thorough  gentleman,  and  as  good  and 
honourable  as  gold." 

"He  has  made  a  confounded  ass  of 
himself  in  marrying  that  intriguing  little 
woman,"  Captain  Edgecumb  put  in  wrath- 
folly.  "  When  we  were  staving  at  Kildene 
the  other  day,  I  saw  through  Mrs.  Hatton's 
game,  and  could  have  upset  it  easily  enough 
if  Jenifer  had  helped  me ;  but  she  wouldn't 
be  guided  by  me,  and  this  is  the  end  of  it" 
"Does  the  eentleman  who  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  so  charming  a 
lady  reside  in  London  1"  Mr.  Whittler  asked. 
"  No,  in  Ireland ;  in  one  of  the  loveliest 
parts  of  County  Kerry.  Kildene  is  the 
name  of  his  place,  and  it's  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  best-kept  estates,  or  demesnes 
as  they  call  them,  in  the  south  of  Lreland," 
Jenifer  explauied.  "  We  are  all  very  fond 
of  Admiral  Tullamore,  you  must  under- 
stand, Mr.  Whittler.  He  was  one  of  mv 
fitther's  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  wasn  t 
he,  mother  dear  t  If  Mrs.  Hatton  makes 
him  happy,  I  shall  be  very  fond  of  her  too." 
"  Kildene,  Comity  Kerry."  Mr.  Whittler 
repeated  these  woids  to  himself  till  they 
were  thoroughly  impressed  upon  his 
memory.  Then  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
work  m  hand,  and  made  himself  more 
agreeable  to  Mrs.  Jervoise  thm  he  had 
ever  done  before. 


That  evening,  without  consulting  Jenifer 
Captain  Edgecumb  made  a  formal  agree 
ment  with  the  American  actor  to  the 
following  purpose.  Mrs.  Edgecumb  wae 
to  begin  studying  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Whittler  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  latter  to  New 
York,  she  was  to  accompany  him  on  a  paid 
engagement 

**  She's  got  beauty,  and  she's  got  talent, 
and  she'll  soon  draw  her  hundred  a  week 
in  New  York,"  Mr.  Whittler  prophesied. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  Captain  Edge- 
cumb said. 

Then  he  went  on  to  ask  when  the  lessons 
were  to  commence. 

"  In  about  a  week.    I'm  leaving  town 
for  a  few  days  in  the  country." 
"  Ah !  shooting,  I  suppose  1 " 
"And    hunting,"    Mr.    Whittler    said 
dryly ;  but  he  did  not  go  on  to  explain  to 
the  English  gentleman  that  his  quarry  was 
a  woman. 
"  What  part  of  the  country  ?  " 
"The  North  Yorkshire,"  Whittler  said 
dauntlessly. 

But  that  night  after  he  got  back  to  his 
hotel,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Tullamore,  Kildene, 
County  Kerry,  Ireland,  and  bade  her 
prepare  herself  and  her  husband  to  enter- 
tain her  old  friend,  Josiah  H.  Whittler,  for 
a  few  days. 

"  It's  a  long  time  since  I've  thrown  my 
leg  over  an  Insh  hunter,  or  had  a  day's 
shooting,"  he  wrote.  "  You  will  take  care, 
I  am  sure,  that  I  have  a  fair  taste  of 
these  pleasures  while  I  am  your  honoured 
guest" 

The  woman  who  received  this  letter  had 
been  Admiral  TuUamore's  wife  only  a  few 
days  when  it  was  put  into  her  hands. 
Fortunately  for  her,  it  was  given  to  her  as 
she  sat  at  breakfast  by  herself,  for  the 
admiral,  old  as  he  was,  kept  earUer  hours 
than  the  comparatively  young  woman  whom 
he  had  married. 

The  sight  of  the  handwriting  made  her 
shudder,  but  with  the  self-control  that 
comes  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
she  laid  it  down  quietly  until  the  servant 
went  out  of  the  room.  - 

Then  she  opened  and  read  the  letter, 
and  the  pallid  look  left  her  face,  and  in  its 
place  burned  the  fire  of  indignation.  Could 
he  come  1  If  he  were  other  than  he  pre- 
tended to  be  to  tiie  world ;  if  he  were  what 
she  ^most  knew  and  alto^ther  feared  he 
was,  co^d  he  comet  Wasitinmantobeso 
callous.  80  demoniacal,  so  devoid  of  every 
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quality  that  lifts  man  up  above  the  beaats 
that  perish  1 

Woe  for  her  !  She  knew  that  he  had  it 
in  him  to  debase  himself,  and  degrade  her, 
to  any  extent.  She  knew  that  to  give 
himself  one  hour's  pleasure  he  would  see 
her  physically  and  morally  flayed.  And 
now  she  had  involved  another  in  the  ruin 
which  he  could  bring  upon  her  if  he  so 
minded.  She  had  put  the  poor  old  admiral's 
honoured  head  under  the.  heel  that  could 
and  would  crush  it  without  compunction. 
And  she  did  not  dare  to  lie  down  and  die 
under  the  miserable  conviction,  as  she 
longed  to  do.  She  had  to  get  up  and  live 
through  it,  and  put  all  her  shaken  strength 
into  the  work  of  trying  to  avert  the  inevit- 
able. 

She  took  refuge  in  that  temporary  sanc- 
tuary to  which  so  many  women  flee — a 
bad  headache,  when  her  husband  came  in, 
and  questioned  her  with  kindly  curiosity 
about  her  altered  looks.  And  then  another 
problem  forced  itself  to  the  front,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  solve  it.  How  was  she  to  give 
him  her  news  1  How  was  she  to  introduce 
the  name  of  the  self-invited  visitor  1  How 
was  she  to  explain  to  her  husband  that 
she  wanted  a  man,  an  old  friend,  to  come 
and  be  her  guest  before  she  had  been  a 
wife  a  week) 

If  only  she  had  kept  Ann  with  her,  it 
would  have  been  easier.  Ann  could  have 
hinted  that  poor  mistress  was  upset  by 
reason  of  having  heard  from  the  friend 
who  had  seen  poor  master  dead  and  buried, 
and  delicacy  would  have  forbade  any  ques- 
tioning on  the  admiral's  part.  But  nol 
even  Ann  would  have  failed  at  this  ghastly 
pinch,  for  Ann  would  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  her — except  lie. 

She  started  up  like  a  hunted  thing,  as 
she  was,  when  after  a  couple  of  hours' 
ineffectual  consideration  and  revolving  of 
the  subject  in  her  mind,  she  remembered 
suddenly  that  he  might  be  here  at  any 
moment ! — ^might  follow  his  letter  closely  I 

How  should  she  meet  himf  How  could 
she  meet  himf  How  could  she  live  through 
the  sight  of  his  presence  tainting  the  atmo- 
sphere of  this  house  which  had  dways  been 
good  and  honoured  1  Bather  than  do  it,  she 
would  confess  it  all  to  Admiral  Tullamore, 
and  be  turned  out  as  the  traitress  she  was. 

Even  while  she  was  making  and  break- 
ing her  mad  resolutions  momentarily,  they 
came  and  told  her  that  the  gentleman, 
whose  card  was  handed  to  her  at  the  same 


time,  was  come,  and  "what  instraetbns 
would  she  be  pleased  to  give  as  to  where 
the  gentleman  would  be  placed  1" 

She  looked  at  the  curd  I  It  bore  the 
dreaded  name  of  Josiah  H.  Whittler. 

The  crisis  had  come,  and  suddenly  she 
felt  calmer  than  she  had  been  since  the 
receipt  of  his  letter  in  the  morning. 
Taking  that  letter  now  in  her  hand,  almost 
forgetful  of  its  contents,  she  went  to  the 
admiral,  who  was  following  the  fortunes  of 
some  of  his  old  friends  in  the  Navy  List. 
And  as  soon  as  she  found  herself  in  Iiis 
presence  her  purpose  failed  her.  She  could 
not  bring  herself  to  mar  the  perfect  trust 
and  love  he  had  in  her.  Love  and  trust 
which  revealed  themselves  so  plainly  as  she 
approached  him,  that  the  tears  sprang  to 
her  eyes. 

"  I  was  coming  to  tell  you  that  a  friend 
of  my  late  husband's" — the  words  almost 
choked  her — ''  has  arrived  here  to  see  me. 
He  is  the  same  who  brought  me  the  news 
of  Mr.  Hatton's  deatL  Tou  will  forgive 
the  liberty,  won't  you,  dear,  when  I  tell 
you  that  he  is  an  American,  and  a  famous 
actor  1 " 

"  There's  no  liberty  to  forgive,"  the  old 
admiral  cried,  standing  up  wiUi  the  alacrity 
of  a  boy.  "  Tour  own  friends  surely  are 
welcome  in  your  own  house.  I've  a  great 
regard  for  many  Americans.  I  made  a  good 
sterling  friend  among  them  in  1814." 
Then  he  took  out  hu  Victoria  medal  for 
"The  Potomac,  August  17th,  1814,"  and 
showed  it  to  her  with  pride,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  prose  on  about  the  cutting-out 
boat  expedition  in  which  he  had  won  that 
special  Laurel,  when  a  message  was  brought 
to  Mrs.  Tullamore. 

"  The  gentleman  wants  to  know  if  you 
mean  to  see  him  or  not,  ma'am,"  the 
servant  said  hesitatingly.  And  Admiral 
Tullamore  said  emphatically : 

"  That's  not  the  message  of  an  American 
gentleman  1 " 
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and  told  him  of  her  discovery  of  thb  far-off 
cousin,  and  of  her  pathetic  lustory,  putting 
it  as  pathetically  as  ahe  could,  with  ade^ 
design.  For,  W^l  it  lie  1)elieyedvthal^il 
active-minded  little  woman  wdLs  matdt^ 
making !  A  marriage  between  Archie  and 
Ida  would  reconcile  everything  and  every- 
one, and  her  own  distracted  conscience  to 
boot.  Being  desirable  it  seemed  probable, 
and  Mrs.  John  set  about  to  sow  the  first 
seeds  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  these  children 
in  the  hope  that  though  the  seed  might  re- 
main latent,  oi^^en  be  overgrown  for  a  time, 
it  mf^t  yet  one^day  sprins  up  when  oppor- 
tunity favoured  it.  Thererore  she  appealed 
to  Archie's  pity  and  patronage  on  Ida's 
behalf.  She  knew  the  boy  by  heart,  and 
felt  that  dependence  was  the  best  passport 
to  his  favour.  It  flattered  at  once  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  which  had 
been  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his 
poor  father  —  generosity.  Archie,  there- 
fore, was  duly  prepared  to  pity,  protect, 
and  patronise  Ida,  though,  as  he  said  with 
much  loftiness  to  bis  mother,  "  Little  girls 
were  not  much  in  his  Une."  Little  girls 
indeed  1 

Then  Mrs.  John  hurried  up  to  Ida, 
severely  blaming  herself  for  leaving  her  all 
tliis  time  in  the  cold  bedroom.  But  no 
apology  was  necessary,  for  the  child  had  not 
even  taken  her  hat  off.  She  was  standing  at 
the  window,  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  churchyard,  lost  to  everything  but  her 
losa 

"  My  dear  child,  you  haven't  even  taken 
your  things  off.  I  don't  believe  you've 
stirred  foot  or  finger  since  I  left  you,  And 
tea  coming  in ! " 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Pybus;  buti  sha'n't 
be  a  minute  now." 

"  Indeed,  dear,  I  shall  not  trust  you. 
You're  just  like  Mr.  Pybus.  He'd  go  to 
bed  in  a  chimney-pot  hat,  if  I  didn't  remon- 
strate with  him  against  the  extravagance 
of  the  habit." 

This  picture  of  the  Rev.  John's  habitual 
extravagance  made  Ida  smile.  Such  a 
smile !  It  changed  her  whole  face  in  a 
moment,  making  it  altogether  lovely. 
Meanwhile  Mrs.  John  was  busy  taking  her 
things  off,  scolding  her  the  while,  as  if  she 
was  a  little  child,  resolute  to  exorcise  this 
demon  of  gloom  which  seemed  to  have 
possessed  her  for  years. 

**  Now  you  may  go  and  wash  your  face 
and  hands.  No,  I  shall  not  leave  you,  we 
will  go  down  together,  iliere,  that's 
better.  Now  for  your  hair.  My  dear 
child,  what  a   quantity  of   hair !      You 


should  have  a  wool-combing  maclmiiii'  tot 
it  ^Did  you  never  wear  it  down  your 
baifirt"  r-  -      - 

*  '*5Iot,iUice  I  wi^a  child,  Mrs.  Pybus," 
Ida  replied,  without  the  leastoonsciousness 
of  absurdity. 

"Oh,  not  since  you  were  a  child.  I 
didn't  know  you'd  ever  been  a  child.  But, 
Ida,  I  mean  to  make  a  child  of  you  while 
you're  with  ma  Mind  that,  my  dear.  I 
think  I  fldball  put  you  in  pinafores  and 
short  frocks,  with  bare  arms  and  legs, 
and  let  you  go  shares  ih  fbf  pocl^t- 
handkerchief 

Ida  again  smiled  as  she  stood  opposite 
the  glass,  whOe  Mrs.  John  was  deftly  doing 
her  hair. 

'^  There,  you're  like  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
you're  getting  smaller  already.  How  long  is 
it  since  you  saw  that  bright  face  in  the  glass  t 
Not  since  you  were  a  child  1  There^s  the 
tea-belL    Come." 

But  Ida's  heart  failed  her  at  the  thought 
of  facing  strangers. 

''  I  think,  Mra  Pybus,  if  you  wouldn't 
mind,  I — I'd  rather  not  go  down  this 
evening." 

''  Nonsense,  my  dear.  There's  only  Mr. 
Pybus,  who  never  sees  any  one,  unless  you 
screw  him  up  to  it  like  an  opera-glass,  and 
Archie,  your  cousin,  who  is  only  a  child. 
Besides,  it's  only  for  a  few  minutes,  we  shall 
send  them  both  away  when  they've  had 
their  tea." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  John,  for  all 
her  good  resolutions,  could  not  help  speak- 
ing to  Ida  as  though  she  were  out  of  her 
teens,  instead  of  just  into  them. 

Ida  was  relieved  to  find  no  one  in  the 
breakfast-room  when  they  entered.  TheBer. 
John  was  always  late,  and  generally  needed 
to  be  summoned  two  or  three  times  to 
each  meal ;  while  Archie  had  shot  off  in  a 
frenzy  of  excitement  upon  a  report  from 
Tom  Chown  that  the  weasel,  which  had 
desolated  his  rabbit-hutch,  was  trapped  afc 
last.  The  maid  was  sent  to  knock  up  the 
Sev.  John,  who  came  in  thereon  with 
unusual  promptitude,  and  with  an  air  of 
resolution,  and  marched  up  to  Ida  as  to  the 
imminent  deadly  breach. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Tuck  t  I'm  glad 
to  see  you.  I  hope  your  father  is  quite 
well." 

And  then,  after  a  look  that  cried 
^'plaudite"  to  Mrs.  John,  ho  sat  down, 
relieved,  to  his  tea.  Ida,  tongue-tied  as 
nsaal,  said  nothing,  but  that,  of  course,  he 
didn't  notice.  Nor  would  he  have  noticed 
it  if   her  answer  had  been  the  correct 
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eqnivBleiit  of  his  qnestioiii  V  He  is  qaiio 
deid,  thank  jxnL^         _.    .     .     . 

Before  Ida  had  quite  recovef ed  from  her 
eoBfnsion^  Archie  burst  into  the  room  like 
a  shell,  forgetting  **  the  little  girl's  "  exis- 
tence in  his  excitement 

"  Mother,  weVe  got  him !    Such  a '-" 

Here,  encountering  Ida's  solemn,  star- 
like eyes,  he  recollected  himself  and  her, 
and  collapsed.        '  ' 

*'  I  hope  hell  keep,  Archie,  for  the  tea 
won't.  There,  shut  the  door,  gently  if  you 
can,  and  sit  down.  This  is  your  cousin 
Archie,  Ida." 

Ida  rose  up  timidly,  as  at  a  formal  intro- 
duction, and  held  out  her  hand  shyly, 
vhich  Archie,  with  greater  shyness, 
shook  in  silence.  'For  the  rest  of  the 
meal  Mrs.  John  had  to  do  all  tiie  talk- 
iog,  as  the  other  three  were  as  eheerfal 
and  sociable  as  hens  under  an  krdh  on 
a  wet  day.  \ 

Ida's  first  impression  of  Archie  Was 
simply  that  he  was  a  very  boyish  boy. 
But  Archie's  first  impression  of  Ida  was 
more  positively  unflattering.  She  was  not 
a  "  little  girl '  by  any  means,  nor  patrohi- 
sable,  nor  sociable,  nor  even  approachable, 
and  she  wouldn't  care  for  rabbits.  In  this 
last  discreditable  defect  of  hers  thdre  ^'bb 
some  consolation,  for  he  needn't  noV' offer 
her  his  black  and  white  lop-eared  doe, 
which  he  had  been  moved  mentally  t6  tow 
to  her  on  hearing  from  his  niother  of  her 
troubles.  Still,  the  boy  was  not  easy  in 
his  mind  about  the  matter.  He  would 
have  "been  glad  to  please  his  mother  and 
himself  by  doing  Ida  kindnesses  if  she' 
would  have  allowed  him,  but  she  seem^ed 
beyond  their  reach  altogether.  However, 
next  morning  he  thought  he  saw  his 
chance. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  on  Sunday 
mornings,  from  time  immemorial,  all  the 
church-bells  in  that  district  were  rung  at 
dght  o'clock  Now  Archie,  of  late,  had 
taSten  enthusiaBticaHy  to  bell-ringing,  and 
was  allowed  to  practise  his  'prentice-hand 
only  at  this  eight  o'clock,  r^veill^.  There- 
fore he  was  early  at  the  churchyard  gates, 
to  find  Ida  there  before  him.  She  had 
expected  that  they- would  have  been 
open. 

''Ill  get  the  keys,"  he  said  iti  a*  shy 
subdued  voice,  and  shot  off  to  the  sexton's. 
Betnming  immediately,  he  opened  the 
gate,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  tremulous 
"  Thank  you,"  and  a  look  which  made  him 
long  to  do  something  worth  thanks  for 
her. 


1F= 


.  While  she  made  for  her  mother's  grave, 
^cfaie  opeued  the  church,  and  climbed  up 
to  the  tower,  and  looked  out  from  one  of 
its .  loophole  windows  on  Ida  standing 
stupefied  by  the  new-made  grave.  It  was 
iA  a  horrible  condition  —  a  foul  heap  of 
shiny  yellow  clay,  sunk  down  on  one  side, 
and  it  looked  more  horrible  by  contrast  with 
the  neatly-kept  graves  around.  In  fact, 
the  natural  soil  of  the  graveyard  was  brick- 
clay,  in  which  nothing  would  grow,  but  in 
five  years  Mrs.  ?ohn  had  made  the  wilder- 
ness blossoqi  as  the  rose.  She  was  even 
more  aniious  to  have  the  churchyard 
beautified  than  the  church,  and  she  £o 
worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people 
that  there  was  a  competition  amongst 
most  of  them  aa  to  the  gardening  of  these 
graves.  Each  brought  barrows  of  soil  for 
the  grave  of  his  own  dead,  and  sowed,  and 
planted,  and  kept  it  weeded  throughout 
the  year.  So  it  was  that  poor  Mrs.  Luard, 
who  had  never  seen  so  lovely  a  churchyard, 
begged  Ida  to  have  her  buried  here.  But 
poor .  MA.  liuard'd  own  grkve,  as  we  say, 
was  in  a  horrible  state,  and  was  specially 
revolting  to  Ida  with  her  notion  that  her 
mother  bad  lost  neither  her  knowledge  of 
nor  hdr  pleasure  in  what  had  been  dear  to 
herhera  ' 

The  child  was  so  distressed  at  the  state 
of  the  grave  that  Archie  saw  her  hurry 
to  meet  the  sexton,  as  he  came  in  to  give 
the  boy  his  lesson  in  bell-ringing,  and 
say  something  to  him, .  pointing  to  the 
grave. 

*'  What  did  she  say  to  you,  Blogg  1 " 

^  Yon  lass  ?   Shoo  axed  me  what  Aw'd 
fettle*  yon  grave  for.     But  shoo  mun  sam 
it  upt  for  hersen.     Aw'm  nooan  bahn  to 
'  he v*  nobbody's  lavins. " 

That  is  to  say,  he  must  have  all  the 
graves  or  none  in  his  charge.  The  Bev. 
John'd  permission  to  the  parishioners  to 
have  access  at  all  times  to  the  churchyard, 
and  to  attend  to  their  own  graves,  instead 
of  paying  Blogg  to  neglect  them,  was  an 
exceedingly  sore  point  with  '  the  surly 
sexton.  So  he  poured  vitriol  Into  Ida's 
bleeding  heart  Archie,  top  Indignant 
with  Blogg[.  to  take  his  lesson,  an^  anxious 
to  relieve  Ida^s  mind  on  this  point,  hurried 
down  the  steep  tower  stairs  and  out  into 
the  churchyard.  But  Ida  had  gone  back  to 
the  vicaraee,  and  when  Archie  found  her 
there  in  the  breakfast-room,  eazing  into 
the  fire  trith  a  look  of  wretchedness  in  her 


•  "Fettle  "— Le.  put  in  order.  f  "  Sam  jt 

up*'— i.e.  heap  it  up.  ^ 
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wan  face,  he  lost  courage  and  stole  oat  o^ 
the  room  again. 

But  next  momiog,  at  the  dawn,  that  is, 
at  six-thirty — he  had  to  go  to  Leeds  to 
school  at  nine  o'clock — he  and  Tom  Chown 
were  working  at  the  grave  like  navvies, 
first  levelling  the  unsightly  yellow  sludge, 
then  covering  it  deep  with  harrow  upon 
harrowful  of  soil  from  the  vicarage  garden, 
and  then  banking  it  up  with  sods  from  the 
common. 

'^  I  tell  you  what,  Tom,"  said  Archie,  as 
he  straightened  himself  to  rest,  with  a  rake 
in  his  hand,  and  with  his  head  critically 
on  one  side  to  admire  his  work  ;  ''  I  tell 
you  what,  Tom,  I  shall  make  it  the  nicest 
grave  in  the  churchyard.  I  shall  plant  my 
white  moss-rose  there,''  making  a  hole 
with  the  rake  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
"  and  I  shall  have  a  cross  of  violets,  like 
that  on  Mrs.  Parry's  grave,  only  prettier, 
down  the  centre,  and  I  shall  —  put  —  at 

the  sides "  hesitatingly.     "  I  must  get 

mother  to  find  out  what  flowers  she  likes 
boat.     If " 

Here  he  felt  a  timid  and  tremulous  hand 
on  his  arm,  and  looking  round  found 
behind  him  Ida,  with  "  a  face  like  a  bene- 
diction," all  her  full  heart  shining  through 
her  eyes.  She  had  seen  them  at  work 
from  her  window,  and  had  hurried  out  in 
time  to  overhear  Archie's  plan  for  making 
the  grave  the  prettiest  in  the  churchyard. 
Tom  Chown  shuffled  off  shamefaced  with 
an  empty  barrow,  not  quite  sure  that  it 
wasn'o  a  scrape,  as  almost  every  enterprise 
Archie  inveigled  him  into  was.  Archie 
also  was  shy  and  shamefaced.  In  truth,  he 
was  thinking  less  of  Ida's  gratification  than 
of  his  own  credit,  when  he  boasted  that  he 
would  make  the  grave  the  prettiest  in  the 
graveyard,  for  everything  he  took  in  hand 
was  to  be  a  masterpiece,  and  might  have 
been,  perhaps,  if  he  hadn't  tired  of  it 
as  heartily  as  he  undertook  it  before  it  had 
risen  above  ground.  Therefore,  Ida's 
thanks,  expressed  on  her  face,  seemed  out 
of  all  proportion  to  his  service,  and  as  he 
couldn't  bear  being  overpaid,  he  was  iU  at 
ease,  and  shamefaced,  and  cast  about  for 
means  to  balance  the  account.  Ida,  with, 
for  her,  extraordinary  demonstrativeness^ 
let  her  hand  slip  down  his  arm  to  take  his, 
which  she  held  and  pressed,  saying  only, 
"  I  saw  you  from  the  window.  I  wanted 
to  thank  you,"  when  she  stopped,  over- 
come. 

"That  brute,  Blogg,  the  sexton,  you 
know,  that  you  asked  to  do  it,  he's  an 
old  beast !    It  wasn't  a  bit-  of  trouble.     I 


say,  I  wish  you  liked  rabbits.  Do  come 
and  look  at  them.  There's  a  black  and 
white  one,  such  a  beauty ;  I  wish  you'd 
have  it — will  you  ?    Do  ! " 

Ida  misunderstood  this  sudden  change 
of  subject  to  be  meant  as  a  diversion  of 
her  grief  and  of  her  gratitude,  and  was  sur- 
prised and  more  moved  than  ever  by  the 
thoughtful  kindness  of  Archie,  whom,  of 
course,  she  regarded  as  years  younger  than 
herseltl  And,  as  her  heart  in  her  sorrow 
was  even  like  melting  wax,  the  boy's 
considerate  generosity  made  a  lifelong 
impression  upon  it. 

*'I  should  like  to  see  them  very  much," 
she  said.  So  they  returned  together  to  the 
house,  Archie  dilating  upon  the  ravsges, 
the  size,  and  the  fate  of  the  weasel,  and 
Ida  distressed  with  the  thought,  "  Beggar 
that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks."  She 
could  sav  only,  "  No,  thank  you,  I  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  it,"  when  Archie 
offered  in  succession  a  rabbit,  a  pair  of 
pigeons,  a  pen-knife,  and  a  catapult.  At 
last,  seeing  that  with  Archie  the  most 
acceptable  way  to  acknowledge  an  obliga- 
tion was  to  increase  it,  she  said,  "If 
you  would  plant  those  flowers,  I  would 
rather  have  it  than  anything  else,  Archie/' 
using  his  name  for  the  first  time  shyly, 
but  in  a  tone  that  expressed  how  near 
she  had  been  drawn  to  him  in  the  last 
few  minutes.  There  was  something  in  the 
request,  and  in  the  sad,  sweet  tone  in  which 
it  was  made,  that  went  to  Archie's  heart, 
and  stirred  him  to  say  with  a  face  aglow 
with  generous  impulse : 

"  I  shall  make  it  my  garden." 

Perhaps  if  Ida  had  cast  her  eyes  on 
his  garden,  lying  a  few  feet  from  her, 
mi^ped  out  distinctly  with  weeds,  she 
might  not  have  so  treasured  up  his 
promise.  But  she  knew  that  this  square  plot 
was  his  garden  only  when  she  saw  it 
wrenched  up,  and  ravaged,  and  in  wild  con- 
fusion an  hour  later. 

''Has  the  pig  been  in  again,  Tom)" 
asked  Mrs.  John,  as  she  and  Ida  looked 
down  on  the  desolation  which  only  the 
unskilled  labour  of  a  pig  apparently  could 
have  wrought 

"It  was  Master  Archie,  mum.  He's 
put  'em  all  on  yon  grave,"  nodding  towards 
Ida. 

Ida  had  already  made  Mrs.  Jolm 
happy  with  an  account  of  Archie^s  good- 
ness, and  of  the  promise  of  which  this 
transplantation  was  the  earnest 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  began  Ida. 

"  I'm  not."  said  Mrs.  John  ;  "  Pre  been 
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coveting  his  garden  this  long  time.  Besides, 
he'd  never  give  you  or  me  a  moment's 
DMce  until  he  had  done  something  for  you. 
When  he  likes  anyone  very  much,  he's 
never  happy  till   he   gives   them  some- 


This,  ''likes  anyone  very  much,"  was 
rather  strong  for  two  days  acquaintance- 
ship, and  for  Archie's  real  feeling  towards 
Ida;  but  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought  with  Mrs.  John,  and  father  to  the 
fact  as  it  turned  out  For,  in  truth,  she 
did  contrive  to  bring  about  at  least  one- 
half  of  her  fine  scheme.  Before  Ida's 
visit  to  the  vicarage  was  over,  Archie 
was  in  love  with  her — impetuously,  of 
course. 

Boys  fall  in  love  with  their  seniors,  and, 
in  all  but  years,  Ida  was  years  his  senior. 
She  had  always  for  him  the  most  winning 
looks  in  the  world,  she  was  his  contrast  in 
character,  and  she  allowed  him  to  do  her 
kindnessea  So  Archie  fell  headlong  in 
love  with  ludicrous  seriousness. 

It  is  astonishing  how  passionately  before 
the  dawn  of  passion  some  children  love ; 
how  the  refraction  and  divine  presenti- 
ment of  the  passion  *'  rises  ere  it  rise " 
upon  them. 

Archie  shirked  school — with  Mrs.  John's 
designing  connivance — to  haunt  Ida  like 
her  shadow  j  he  was  always  on  the  look- 
out to  do  her  service,  and  he  spent  all  his 
pocket-money  in  presents  for  her. 

But  the  oUier  half  of  Mrs.  John's 
design  was,  of  course,  not  so  manageable. 
Ida's  heart  was  too  much  taken  ud  with 
grief,  for  love  to  find  room  in  it,  Kever- 
theless,  afterwards,  Archie's  devotion 
made  its  way  into  it,  just  as  words, 
which  some  preoccupation  prevents  us 
hearing  when  they  are  spoken,  wait  for 
admission  in  the  anteroom  of  the  mind, 
and  enter  on  the  departure  of  more 
pressing  guesta 

On  Sie  night  before  Ida's  departure  for 
Eingsford,  Archie   made    her    his    final 

S resent — a  writing-desk — for  which  Mrs. 
ohn  supplied  the  funds,  Archie's  purse 
having  been  long  depleted. 

"  I  want  you  to  write  to  me,  Ida,"  said 
the  boy  plaintively,  with  his  eager  face 
looking  pleadingly  into  hers. 

Ida,  lost  in  a  wonder,  which  looked  out 
through  her  eyes,  at  Archie's  goodness 
towards  her,  inade  no  aoswer  to  this 
request,  but  said  only  and  helplessly  ; 

**  I've  nothing  to  give," 

"  Yes,  you  have,  I  wish "  And  then 

he  paused  a8h^me4« 


"What,  Archie!  What  is  it?" 
eagerly. 

I' I  wish  you'd  give  me  a  bit  of  your 
hair,"  faltered  the  lovelorn  youth, 
blushing  furiously. 

"  My  hair  I  But,  Archie,  I'm  not  going 
away  altogether,"  completely  taken  aback. 

"No  matter,  I  wish  you'd  give  me  a 
bit" 

"  Of  course  I'll  give  you  a  bit  There, 
take  as  much  as  you  like,"  letting  down  a 
deluge  of  dark  silken  hair. 

"  You  give  it,  Ida,"  said  Archie. 

Ida  fetched  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  a  long 
tress,  and  handed  it  to  him,  saying : 

"  I  wish,  Archie "    But  before  she 

could  complete  the  sentence,  Archie,  as  if 
moved  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  flung 
both  his  arms  round  her  neck  and  kissed 
her  passionately,  trembling  all  over  with 
excitement 

"  Ida,  I  love  you."  Ida's  breath  was 
taken  away  by  the  sudden  and  impetuous 
fervour  of  the  embrace.  "And  I  shall 
always  love  you  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world,"  continued  Archie — 
'*  always." 

"  And  I  shall  always  love  you,  Archie," 
said  Ida,  when  she  came  to  herself,  kiss- 
ing him  in  turn  affectionately,  as  an 
elder  sister  would  kiss  her  Uttle  pet 
brother. 

"Ida,"  continued  Archie  with  ever- 
growing excitement^  his  arm  round  her 
neck  and  his  head  bent  forward  to  look 
eagerly  into  her  eyes — "Ida,  I  want  you 
to  say  you  will  marry  me  when  I  grow  up 
to  be  a  man." 

"  Marry  you ! "  faltered  Ida ;  '  I  never 
thought — I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  marry, 
Archie,"  quite  bewildered. 

"  Oh,  Ida,  and  I  love  you  so  1 "  in  a  voice 
of  despair. 

"But  you're  only  a  child,  Archie,  you 
know,  and " 

"  I'm  not  a  child,"  broke  in  Archie,  cut 
to  the  quick  by  this  terrible  insult  "I 
shall  be  fourteen  in  September,  and 
you're    only  thirteen,  and  I  thought — I 

thought "    But   here  the  boy  broke 

down  with  a  sob,  and  turned  away  to  hide 
his  unmanly  tears. 

Ida  was  pained  and  pricked  to  the  heart, 
and  put  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  said 
soothingly : 

"I  shall  always  love  you,  Archie — 
always,  and  I  shall  marry  you,  if  you  want 
xiae,  when  you're  a  man." 

Whereupon  Archie  flung  his  arms  round 
}ier  neck  again,  and  kissed  and  clung  to 
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her^  wefcting  her  cheek  with  his  childish 

tears.       - 

At  this  point  Mrs.  John  enters,  itnd  the 
"guilty  things  surprised"  start  asunder, 
Archie  bolting  ingloriously  from  the 
room,  and  Ida's  face,  through  her  dis- 
ordered hair,  blushing  like  the  moon 
through  clouds. 

Mrs.  John  was  delighted,  but  discreetly 
silent,  and  of  course  our  ifeserved  little 
maid  was  silent  also. 

"Ida,  my  dear,  if  you  are  going  to  wear 
your  hair  down  your  back  we  must  bank 
it  up  some  way,  if  we're  to  s^e  anything  of 
you,"  said  the  considerate  little  woman, 
considerately  getting  behind  Ida  to  busy 
herself  with  the  chudV  hair.  When  she 
had  plaited  and  tied  itwith  a  red  ribbon, 
which  glowed  against  the  glossy  black,  she 
said,  "There  1  Let  us  see  how  you  look 
in  that  style,"  coming  to  the  front  again  to 
admireher  with  head  on  one  side,  "xou'il 
always  look  what  you  are,  child,  the  oldest 
and  dearest  little  woman  in  the  world," 
taking  Ida's  still  glowing  face  between  her 
hands,  and  kissing  it  with  the  kiss  of  a 
mother-in-law  in  posse,  which  differs  from 
the  kiss  of  a  mother-in-law  in  esse,  as  wine 
from  vinegar. 

Next  day  Ida  departed.  Mrs.  John  ouly 
went  with  her  to  Leeds.  Her  betrothed 
had  to  go  to  school,  but  would  yet  have 
got  out  m  time  to  have  'ibeen  her  off  by 
train,  if  he  hadn't  been  kept  in  by  a  most 
unmanly  imposition.  Mrs.  John  and  Ida 
left  themselves  an  hoibr's  maigin  in  Leeds, 
as  Mrs.  John  had  shopping  to  do,  and  Ida 
mysterious  business — ^no  other  than  the 
redempti6n  of  the  gold  chain,  without 
which  she  dared  not  face,  Mrs.  Tuck.  She 
could  not  bring  herself  to  explain  this 
business  to  Mrs.  John,  whom  she  left  to 
wait  for  her  in  a  confectioner^s,  while  she 
sped  at  ^  swift  pace  and  a  heart  tiuit  beat 
time  with  it  to  th^  abhorred  pawnbroker's. 
This  gentleman,  however,  was  much  more 
scrupulous  about  returning  than  about 
receiving  the  chain.  His  conscience,  now 
thoroughly  awake,  would  not  permit  his 
giving  it  up  without  previous  consultation 
with  the  police.  This  much-desired  reUef,^ 
we  are  glad  to  say,  it  had.  For  Ida,  now 
at  bay,  hurried  back  to  tell  the  whole 
story  with  much  shaine  of  face  to 
Mrs.  John,  so  disclosing  depths  in  her 
past  life,  and  depths  in  her  heart,  which 
endeared  her  doubly  to  that  good  little 
woman.' 

Mrs.  John  rushed  impetuously  up  to  the 
first  policeman  she  saw,  told  him  so  much 


of  the  story  as  was  necessary  to  secure  bis 
help,  and  so  did,  not  Ida  only,  but  her 
eountry,  service. '  For  the  policeman  did 
not  rest  content  with  relieving  the  pawn- 
broker's conscience  of  the  weight  of  the 
chain,  but  did  what  he  could  to  restore  it 
to  a  thoroughly  healthy  state  by  dis- 
burdening it  of  some  really  stolen  goods, 
and  sending  it  into  a  retreat  for  six  months, 
to  recover  its  tone  in  the  wholesome  solitude 
of  Wakefield  Jail. 

This  business  done,  Mrs.  John  and  Ida 
hurried  to  the  station,  and  Ida  took  her 
ticket,  third-class,  Mrs.  John's  expostnla- 
tions  notwidistanding.  She  would  neither 
allow  Mrs.  John  to  pay  for  first  or  second 
class  tickets,  nor  would  she  spend  a  farthmg 
more  of  Mr.  Tuck's  money  on  herself  than 
she  could  help.  Her  life  of  grinding 
poverty  had  taught  her  to  be  particular 
about  a  sixpence  —  that  of  course—- bat 
more  than  that,  to  be  especially  particular 
about  a  sixpence  which  was  not  her  own. 
So  Mrs»  John  had  to  submit 

Ajs  th^y  walked  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form waiting  for  the  train,  Ida  was  silent, 
but  looked  up  into  Mrs.  John's  face  two  or 
three  times  as  if  about  to  speak. 

At  last,  as  the  train  that  was  to  take 
her  backed  in  by  ihe  platform,  and  there 
were .  but  three  minutes  left  her,  she 
hurried  Mrs.  John  into  the  empty  waiting- 
room,  and  looking  up  into  her  face  mm 
her  {(olemn  eyes,  more  solemn  t^n  ever,  said 
only,  "  Mother  did  send  you,"  But  face  and 
voice  filled  in  the  idHpsia  of  love  and  grati- 
tude, and  80  iihrilled'Mrs.  John  that  she 
took  the  child  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again,  tSH  they  had  to  rush  to 
catch  themoving train. 

When  Ida  reached  Eingsford  it  was 
night  and  wet,  .and'  she  litood  wretched  by 
her  slender  luggage  on  the  platform,  wait- 
ing tiQ  the  porters  had  attended  to  all  the 
first  and  second  class  passengers.  Then 
she  ventured  to  ask  one  to  take  her  luggage 
to  a  cab. 

"Cab  1    There  ain't  none." 

"How  far  is  it  to  The  Keeo— to  Mr. 
Tuck'si  " 

"  It's  a  matter  of  three  mile,  or  better." 

Then,  after  a  pause : 

"Will  you  please  take  my  luggage  to 
the  parcel  office  1"  which  was  done  ac- 
cordingly, and  Ida  set  out  to  walk  through 
mud  and  rain  the  three  miles  and  a  half  to 
The  Keep. 

Mrs.  Tuck  had  sent  the  carriage  to  meet 
her,  but  the  coachman  having  looked  in 
vain  in  aU  the  first-lass  carriages  for  a 
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yoQUg  lodf  about  eighteen,  h&med  Mlits 
Luard,  had  driven  away  ,  with  a  free 
conscience. 

Nearly  an  hour  after  his  return  with  this 
news  Ida  stood  in  the  hall  of  The  Keep  wet^ 
bedraggled,  and  bespattered  with  mud, 
while  the  footman  went  to  announce  the 
appearance  of  this  questionable  character. 
Mrs.  Tuck  herself  came  out. 

"  What  do  you  want  r'  ' 

"Fm  Ida  Iiuard,"  in  a  faltering  voice 
and  with  a  sinking  heart 

"Ida  Luard  I    Why,  how  old  are  you  1 " 

"Thirteen." 

Mrs.  Tuck  stood  as  though  stupefied,  but 
roused  herself  at  last  to  ask : 

"  How  did  you  come,  chQd  t " 

"Iwaiked.''^ 

An  Mrf  Tuck's  good-nature  was  on  fire 
in  a  moment.  She  kissed  Ida  efiusively 
and  led  her  in  and  petted  her,  and  even 
got  Mr.  Tuck  to  welcome  her  in  his  way — 
a  fish'like  way.  But  even  Mr.  Tuck  looked 
IdndJy  upon^her  when  he  heard  that  she  had 
travelled  third-class,  and  when  he  saw  her 
precise  account  of  every  farthing  he  had 
Bent  her. 


FLYAWAY  JACK 

A  MANX  YARK, 

ThS  Hanz  have  an  aptitude  for  invent- 
bg  nicknames,  which  are.  indeed  very 
necessary  in  the  island,  the  same  surnames 
bein^  90  prevalent  that  without  some  dis- 
tinction uiere  would,  be  "  confiision  .worse 
confounded."  There  ure  so  many  EellySi 
for  example,  that  they  have  to  be  differen- 
tiated mto  Kelly  the  Lug,  Kelly  Bigbones, 
Kelly  Ballavinch  (a  village),  Kelly  Dhone 
(the  Fair-haired),  Kelly  Moar  (the  Great), 
even  Kelly  Moar  Kelly  Beg  (Kelly  the 
Great,  son  of  Kelly  the  Little),  and  eo  oa 
But  bow  Flyaway  Jack  came  by  his  sin- 
gular name,  nobody  seemed  to  know.  By 
trade,  he  was  a  cobbler ;  and  as  his  curious 
hoppy  walk  often  caused  the  loose  ends  of 
the  apron  that  was  tucked  round  his  waist 
to  flap  up  and  down,  this  may,  perhaps, 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  win^,  though 
I  shottlohave  thought  the  position  rather 
lower  than  usual  Perhaps  he  was  so 
called  on  account  of  his  temper,  which  was 
volcanic;  or  perhaps  his  sobriquet  had 
its  origin  in  on^  of  his  own  strange 
stories. 

Though  loose  of  limb,  he  was  powerfully 
built,  rather  tall,  with  "but  little  flesh  on 
his  bones,  and  muscles  like  pin-wire.  His 
hair,  whiskers,  and  stubbly  beard  were  of 


a  sandy-red  colour — a  sdre  sign  that  lava 
is  somewhere  about  ^- his  features  were 
hard  and  sharp ;  his  eyes,  small,  grey,  and 
keen;  and,  to  complete  the  picture,  he 
usually  wore  both  indoors  and  out  an  old 
peaked  cap  on  the  very  back  of  his  head. 
As  for  his  age,  it  was  the  favourite  bone  of 
contention  m  the  neighbourhood.  When 
the  conversation  flagged,  you  had  merely 
to  ask,  How  old  is  Flyaway  Jack  ?  and 
every  tongue  was  wagging  in  brisk  dispute. 
External  evidence  put  him  at  upwards  of 
sixty ;  appearances,  at  a  short  forty. 

In  his  youth  he  had  been  a -smuggler — a 
very  desperate  one  according  to  his  own 
account.  It  was  only  when  smuggling 
became  an  unprofitable  and  uncomfortable 
profession  that  these  palmy  days  came  to 
an  end,  and  he  took  to  cobbling ;  which 
he  supplemented  by  laying  prompt  hands 
upon  such  unclaimed  wreckage  as  floated 
ashore  under  his  cottage,  and  generally  by 
keeping  an  eye  open  for  opportunities. 
Flyaway  Jack,  then,  was  a  man  of  ex- 
perience and  resource,  a  cobbler  and 
diaracter  at  once ;  and  as  such  he  was  in- 
teresting and  amusing,  a  capital  companion 
for  .a  wet  day.  Many  a  pleasant  hour 
have  I  spent  with  him ;  listening  to  the 
sea -stories  that  his  imagination  could 
readily  supply,  when  his  memory  failed 
mm 

He  lived  in  a  little  thatched  cottage, 
which  faced  the  beach,  and  stood  back  in 
a  recess,  formed  by  a  sudden  broadening  of 
the  road  that  skirts  Castletown  Bay.  While 
it  looked  almost  as  venerable  as  Castle 
Bushen,  a  slight  bulging  was  the  only  sign 
of  decrepitude ;  for  the  walls  were  of  great 
thickness  and  built  of  unhewn  stones  of 
every  shape  and  size,  embedded,  not  in 
latterdav  mud,  but  in  mortar  which  had 
hardened  with  age,  and  was  indeed  quite 
petrified.  The  ladder-like  staircase  de- 
scended to  the  very  door,  which  was  always 
open;  and  of  the  two  downstair  rooms, 
that  on  the  right  hand  wa9  Flyaway  Jack's 
workshop.  The  floor  was  of  hard  clay,  worn 
into  hills  and  hollows ;  the  chimney  occu- 
pied a  large  protruding  buttress;  and 
though  the  fireplace  was  magnificent  in  its 
dimensions,  the  grate  was  small  and  simple 
— ^a  couple  of  loose  bricks  and  an  iron  bar — 
and  th^  tiny  window,  deep-set  in  the  thick 
wall,  which  was  decorated  with  pictures 
from  th6  illustrated  papers,  was  used  as  a 
cupboard,  rather  to  the  detriment  of  the 
light. 

After  passing  through  the  doorway, 
which  the  shrunken  door  made  no  pretence 
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of  fUling,  yon  found  yourself  in  the  midst 
of  leather,  and  even  suspected  that  it  was 
burning  in  the  grate.  G-reat  tanned  skins 
hung  from  the  rafters,  and  were  piled  upon 
the  table  in  the  corner;  the  floor  was 
in  some  places  mountainous  with  chips; 
rows  of  old  boots  stood  against  the  walls. 
Immediately  opposite  the  telescopic  window 
was  Flyaway  Jack,  seated  upon  a  com- 
pound arrangement  of  bench  and  tool-tray. 
His  greeting  was  always  cordial,  one  hand 
extended  to  shake,  and  the  other  pointing 
to  the  chair  by  the  fire ;  not  a  word  untu 
you  were  seated.  All  further  ceremony 
was  dispensed  with,  he  addressed  every- 
body  by  his  chrbtian-name.  One  of 
my  visits  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
many. 

Shortly  after  I  had  occupied  the  vacant 
chair,  there  came  creeping  in  old  Johnnie 
Gaggherty,  the  crab-catcher,  a  centenarian 
fossil,  silent  but  reflective,  with  a  little, 
bent,  wizened  body,  a  brown,  deeply- 
furrowed  face,  and  clothes  to  match. 

"  Well,  Johnnie,  how  goes  it  1 "  asked 
Flyaway  Jack  cheerily. 

"  Aw  middlin',  boy,  just  middlin'.  The 
crabs  is  scarce,  very,"  was  Johnnie's  in- 
variable response,  accompanied  by  a  dole- 
ful shaking  of  the  head.  The  crabs  were 
laid  upon  the  floor  for  our  inspection,  and 
a  finer  collection  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  find.  Still,  those  who  plough  the  sea 
have  as  much  right  to  grumble  as  those 
who  dig  the  land. 

When  Johnnie  had  taken  a  seat  upon  a 
box  by  the  fireside,  there  entered  two 
stalwart,  yellow-bearded  fishermen,  in  knee- 
boots  and  blue  guernseys ;  then  one  of 
the  hobblers  from  the  quay,  and  lastly, 
a  lunatic.  Perhaps  this  needs  some 
explanation. 

I  am  writing  of  a  good  many  years  ago, 
when  there  was  no  actual  asylum  in  uie 
island,  only  a  building  large  enough  to 
hold  dangerous  patients.  The  others  either 
lived  with  their  friends,  or  were  boarded 
out  and  wandered  at  will  about  the  country. 
One  fellow,  I  remember,  was  rather  given 
to  hurling  boulders  at  those  whom  he 
thought  objectionable;  but  he  was  con- 
sidered harmless,  though  I  used  to  pass  him 
somewhat  gingerly.  The  majority  of  these 
unfortunates  came  from  England ;  and  as 
there  is  a  Manx  law  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  paupers,  and  compelling  ship- 
captains  at  their  own  expense  to  take  them 
back  again,  I  never  could  see  why  English 
lunatics  should  be  more  acceptable.  How- 
ever, the  one  had  money  and  the  other  had 


not,  so  the  advantage  of  a  few  led  to  the 
inconvenience  of  many. 

The  individual  who  joined  our  party  was 
a  IkGss  Todd,  a  lady  by  birth,  whose  mania 
was  to  deck  herself  out  in  all  manner  of 
finery.  If  this  alone  be  lunacy,  I  fear  that 
one  sex  would  be  wholly  engaged  in  locking 
up  and  watching  the  other ;  but  Miss  Todd, 
by  carrying  all  her  wardrobe  on  her  back, 
committed  the  gross  blunder  of  over- 
stepping the  line  prescribed  by  custom. 
Without  being  too  prying,  I  may  say  that 
she  wore  five  dresses  so  arranged  as  to 
show  that  she  had  got  them  on,  a  shawl 
or  two,  a  few  neckties,  or  whatever  you 
call  them,  and  a  couple  of  bonnets  taiste- 
fuUy  placed  one  above  the  other.  This, 
her  relatives  decided,  was  going  rather  too 
far,  so,  like  "Dame  Eleanor  Oobham, 
Gloucester's  wife,**  she  was  banished  to  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Her  face  was  a  perpetual 
simper.  In  brief,  had  she  been  a  little  less 
eccentric,  she  must  have  taken  high  rank 
in  the  fashionable  world. 

Her  appearance  in  Flyaway  Jack's  cot- 
tage was  due  to  a  heavy  shower,  which 
threatened  to  spoil  her  finery.  I  offered 
her  my  seat,  but  she  mendaciouslv  replied 
that  she  preferred  standing ;  ana  when  I 
persisted,  our  host,  waving  me  a  dictatorial 
"  No,"  called  to  his  wife  to  bring  "  a  chair 
for  a  lady."  Until  it  arrived,  Miss  Todd 
amused  herself  with  Johnnie  Gaggherty's 
crabs,  which,  though  tied  together,  were 
crawling  about  before  the  fire — ^a  dangerous 
pastime,  watched  by  the  fishermen  with 
much  interest^  not  to  say  expectancy.  The 
scene  would  hiave  been  an  excellent  one  for 
a  painter. 

At  last  we  were  all  seated,  the  yellow- 
bearded  ones  upon  the  table,  and  when 
a  hunk  of  stranded  timber  had  been  flusg 
upon  the  fire,  the  hobbler,  with  a  wink  at 
me,  said  to  our  host : 

"Let's  have  that  yam  o'  yours  Tbout 
the  cutter  chasin'  ye  in  the  bay  here.  It'll 
help  pass  the  time  away  till  the  rain  givos 
over." 

"Oh  yes,  please  tell  it,  Mr.  Flyaway 
Jack,"  seconded  the  lunatic,  her  hands 
clasped  entreatingly. 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this  singular  style 
of  address. 

Although  Flyaway  Jack,  who  had  a 
great  disuke  for  his  sobriquet,  looked 
alarmingly  explosive,  he  contented  himself 
with  a  scornful  : 

"  What  better  can  you  expect  from  a 
poor  soft  thing  1 " 

Tb|a  was  very  hard  on  poor  Miss  Todd, 
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who  was  quite  ignorant  of  her  sin,  the 
words  toucning  her  on  her  sorest  point, 
▼anity,  and  she  hong  her  head  and 
remained  unusually  silent. 

As  there  was  an  awkward  pause,  I 
said: 

"  I  should  greatly  like  to  hear  your  story, 
Jack." 

"  Sure  I  don't  min'  tellin'  it  at  all  j  but 
it's  another  thread  that  I'll  get  goin'  firsts 
80  as  not  to  be  stoppin'." 

Selecting  a  thread  from  the  tray  by  his 
side,  he  waxed  it^  rubbed  it  until  it  became 
like  wire,  and  then  began  to  stitch 
vigorously  at  the  boot  he  held  between  his 
kneea  A  very  solid  craftsman  was  Fly- 
away Jack,  his  work  being  well  adapted 
for  use  among  the  sharp  crags  of  Langness, 
the  long,  low,  rocky  promontory  which 
creeps  round  the  bay.  At  length  he  was 
ready,  and  though  he  sometimes  turned  to 
mark  the  effect  of  his  words  upon  us,  who 
were  grouped  around  the  fire,  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  work  compelled  him  to  sit 
facing  the  window  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  he  was  speaking. 

"In  my  younger  days,"  he  began, 
"  there's  no  denyin'  that  the  most  gentle- 
man'y  business  any  wan  could  take  to  was 
smugglin';  an'  itr  was  such  nice,  clane, 
aisy,  profitable  work  that  on'y  a  few 
noodle-pated  bodies  kep'  out  o'  it ;  an'  it 
was  sour-eyed  enough  they  were  when 
they  saw  the  piles  o'  money  we  were 
makin'  without  so  much  as  a  haporth  o' 
trouble.  Tut  I  wherever  you  go  it's  mortal 
8ure  you  are  to  come  across  a  dog-in-the- 
manger,  an'  a  mischievous  baste  he  is, 
too.  But  let  him  pass.  You  see,  the 
islan'  's  well  placed  for  just  slippin'  across, 
on  the  quiet  like,  to  the  neighbourin' 
countries;  an'  it's  crowded  the  coast  is 
wi&  gran'  caves  an'  holes  an'  glens  for 
Btorin'  o'  the  goods ;  an',  as  if  that  wasn't 
enough,  every  house  worth  spakin'  about 
had  great  cellars  runnin'  far  away  un'er  the 
groun'.  Sure,  now,  it  would  ha'  been  a 
scandalous  thing  to  ha'  thrown  away  such 
beautiful  opportunities ;  an'  if  Nature 
hadn't  built  Manxmen  for  smugglers,  I'd 
just  like  to  know  what  they  are  fit  fori 
Any  way,  as  everybody  smuggled,  I 
wasn't  goin'  for  to  run  counter  to  them  at 
all  'feed,  what  was  I,  to  lift  up  my 
voice?  A  mere  chit,  with  my  way  to 
make  in  the  world  honestly.  So  I  just 
smuggled  along  with  the  rest" 

I  imagine  that  Flyawav  Jack's  intro- 
duction was  addressed  solely  to  myself. 
Old  Johnnie  Caggherty  cannot  be  said  to 


have  possessed  a  very  tender  conscience 
on  the  score  of  smuggling ;  and  the  same 
remark  probably  applies  to  the  others, 
except  perhaps  Miss  Todd.  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  a  lunatic  is  entitled  to  a 
conscience. 

**  As  time  went  by,  I  rose  in  my  pro- 
fession, and  people  began  to  touch  their 
hats  to  me,  for  I -was  handy  enough  when 
I  turned  my  min'  to  a  thing ;  an'  what 
with  good  luck  and  mebbe  seamanship, 
after  a  few  years  I  came  to  be  the  master 
o'  the  Saucy  Maid,  the  smartest  little 
schooner  as  ever  walked  the  Channel  The 
fun  we  used  to  have,  to  be  sure,  runnin'  in 
un'er  the  Big  Cellar  yon'er,  an'  creepin' 
like  dumb  mice  throuffh  the  town  at  dead 
o'  night,  the  wheels  a  the  cart  muffled  in 
crape — aye,  an'  the  horses'  feet,  too,  so  as 
not  to  make  a  soun'  at  aU." 

"  But,  Jack,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "  had 
you  learnt  navigation  1 " 

"Not  I,"  he  answered  with  unmistak- 
able contempt.  "  What  more  can  a  man 
want  than  a  compass  an'  the  stars  ?  As 
long  as  I  could  see  the  Rhaid  Mooar  liee 
Ghorree,  I  was  quite  content  An'  what's 
that?  you  ask  The  Big  Boad  o'  King 
Orry,  or  the  Milky  Way,  as  some  call 
it" 

"But  what  did  you  do  on  a  dark 
night  ? "  I  asked. 

"Aw,  I  just  picked  my  way  through 
it  somehow." 

"Puddles,"  suggested  Miss  Todd, 
simpering  at  the  crabs  at  her  feet. 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Flyaway  Jack 
severely. 

"You  must  have  spoilt  the  crape," 
she  added  rather  vaguely. 

"  Hoot !  woman,  be  still ;  can't  you  1 
And  now,  sirs,  to  come  to  my  story, 
which  is  that  strange  you'll  har'ly  believe 
it,  though  it's  gospel  truth,  as  sure  as  I'm 
sittin'  here,  an'  nothin'  can  be  more  sartin 
than  that  It  was  a  dark  night  in 
November,  the  moon  not  up,  an'  great 
black  clouds  hangin'  about  the  mountain- 
tops,  a  sure  sign  it'll  be  puffy  when  the 
win's  off  the  Ian'.  An'  it  was  off  the  Ian' 
for  us  on  board  o'  the  Saucy  Maid.  It 
was  smooth  water  though,  an'  we  were 
steppin'  up  Channel  nicely,  lavin'  a 
long  white  wake  behin'  like  a  road  o' 
snow;  but  there  was  a  dirty  look  about 
the  sky  I  didn't  half  like,  so  when  we 
reached  the  back  o'  Langlish,  it  was  right 
glad  we  were  to  see  a  fire  blazin'  among 
the  rocks.  We  knew  then  that  we  could 
walk  straight  into  the  bay  without  any 
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fear  o'  being  bothered  with  the  Govern- 
ment cutter,  which  had  the  bad  manners 
to  be  always  pokin'  its  nose  where  it 
wasn't  wanted;  an'  when  by  any  chance 
we  had  happened  to  meet,  it  was  like  two 
tom-cats  on  the  top  o'  a  narrow  wall, 
snappin'  an'  howlin'  an'  scratchin',  and 
thoA  one  makin'  a  bolt  o'  it  But  this 
time,  as  we  were  toald  next  day,  some  o' 
the  lads  on  shoore  had  taken  pity  upon  the 
poor  thing,  lying  there  in  idleness ;  an'  as 
they  knew  the  Saucy  Maid  mast  be  about 
due,  they  just  sent  the  cutter  down  to  the 
Calf  on  a  fool's  errand,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  chance  o'  our  interferin'  with  one 
another;  for  it's  far  better  to  live  with 
your  neighbour  peacefully  than  to  be 
punchin'  his  face  continually. 

"The  tide  was  tearin'  along  to  the 
west'ard  like  a  mill-race,  so  it  wasn't  long 
before  we  were  roun'  the  Sk'rranes  and 
inside  o'  the  bay.  Up  to  this  time  luck 
had  favoured  us  nicely,  an'  if  you'd  on'y 

*  seen  the  way  we  handled  the  schooner  I'm 
thinkin'  you'd  ha'  said  we  deserved  all  we 
got — aye,  an'  more  too,  for  it  was  a  mighty 
bad  thing  that  was  comin'  upon  us.  After 
we'd  taken  a  short  stretch  towards  Scarlet 
— for  the  win'  was  blowin'  right  out  o'  the 
bay — an'  after  we^d  put  her  about  an' 
fetched  underneath  this  very  house,  what 

'should  the  moon  do  but  start  up  above 
Langlish,  an'  at  the  same  moment  that 
pitiful  sneak  o'  a  cutter  shove  her  nose 
roun'  the  Stack  o'  Scarlet  Well,  here  was 
a  nice  business,  if  you  like,  sirs. '  It  was 
fairly  caught  in  a  mousetrap  we  were.  The 
mate  un'er  me  was  a  man  o'  the  name  o' 
Quinney  —  Dick  Quinhey.  Mobbe  you'll 
remember  him,  Johnnie  1  Well,  I  signalled 
him  alongside  to  where  I  was  stannin'  in 
the  stam,  an'  says  I,  '  Quinney,  here's  a 
fine  kettle  o'  fish,  the  like  o'  which  I've 
naver  seen  in  all  my  bom  days,  and  naver 
wish  to  see  again.'  An'  says  I,  '  But  how 
to  get  out  o'  it,  that's  what  I  want  to  know, 
for,  come  what  may,  I  won't  run  the 
schooner  ashore,  an'  .leave  her  tO'  yon'er 
harpies  to  pick  an'  steal,  an'  do  what  they 
like  witL  We'll  make  a  run  for  it  some- 
how.' He  agreed  with  me  on  that,  though 
he  was  a  shallow-brained  fallow,  after  all, 
so  I  just  called  up  the  crew  an'  tould  'em 
that  we  were  goin'  for  to  do  some  manoou- 
vrin',  an'  after  that  show  a  clane  pair  o'  heels 
to  the  cutter,  though  I  tell  you  honestly 
that  I  didn't  see  my  way  to  it,  and  only 
thought  it  right  to  keep  up  their  spirits. 
'Grog,'  says  I,  'grog  all  roun',  an'  the 
master  will  help  ye,  an'  then  to  work.'   So 


grog  it  was,  pretty  stiff,  an'  as  they  wiped 
their  mouth^  with  the  backs  o' their  hands, 
every  sowl  on  board  looked  as  fierce  as  a 
tiger,  ready  to  spring  at  the  cutter  if  I  was 
to  give  the  word.  But  that  wasn't  my 
game  at  all,  as  long  as  it  could  be  avoided. 
I  always  liked  to  have  caution  in  front 
an'  bravery  comin'  behin'  it 

"  So,  instead  of  comin'  to  an  anchor,  as 
many  would  ha'  done,  I  had  just  hove  the 
schooner  to,  with  the  jib  hauled  to  wind'ard, 
an'  all  the  canvas,  even  to  the  topsail,  set 
an'  ready  for  a  start  in  case  of  an  unlaclcy 
accident  like  this  was.  Tou  see,  the  cutter 
daren't  fire  at  us,  for  we  were  lyin'  between 
her  an'  the  town,  an'  without  tackin'  she 
couldn't  run  down  upon  us,  owin'  to  the 
way  the  win'  was;  but,  just  to  make  more 
sure,  we  crep'  up  a  little  nearer  the  harbour 
and  waited.  An'  now,  whether  it  was  she 
thought  we  would  give  in  at  wance  with- 
out any  more  trouble,  or  whether  it  was 
the  white  fatther  was  flyin'  on  board,  for 
there  had  been  some  toughish  fights  o' 
late  — anyway,  she  made  as  stupid  a 
blunder  as  ever  waa  Her  proper  coorse 
was  to  ha'  lain  about  midway  between  the 
Sk'rranes  an'  the  Stack,  an'  to  ha'  sent  her 
boats  in  to  \is,  an'  then  there'd  ha'  been 
nothin'  for  it  but  fightin',  an'  there's  no 
knowin'  who'd  ha'  got  the  best  o'  it,  for 
our  lads  were  handy  enough  at  that  game. 
But,  instead  of  that,  what  does  the  stupid 
thing  do  but  make  a  long  tack  across  the 
bay  an'  un'er  Langlish,  intendin'  to  slant 
over  to  Scarlet,  and  then  run  us  down 
nicely.  That  is,  sirs,  if  we  were  foolish 
enough  to  wait  for  her.  I  saw  the  move, 
though,  an'  shouted  to  Quinney  to  run  up 
the  balloon-jib  for  a  spinnaker,  an'  almost 
quicker  than  I'm  telling  ye,  the  Saucy 
Maid  was  racin'  before  the  win'  like  a  mad 
thing.  An'  now  another  piece  o'  luck 
befell  us,  for  the  blunderin'  cutter  had  been 
runnin'  so  high  in  the  win',  tryin*  to  creep 
up  nearer  to  us,  that  when  she  tried  to  go 
about,  she  missed  stays,  an'  before  she'd 
got  enough  way  on  again,  we  were  more 
than  half  across  t^e  bay.  Sure,  it  was  a 
right  good  start  we'd  got,  an'  now  came  as 
putty  a  chase  as  aver  you  saw,  I'll  warrant, 
both  vessels  rippin'  through  the  water  like 
a  chisel  through  a  lump  o'  black  wood, 
an'  lavin'  a  long  track  o'  white  shavin's 
behind. 

"  Says  Quinney  t^  me,  rangin'  alongside, 
'  It's  away  we  are.  Them  dolts  '11  naver 
catch  the  Saucy  Maid  now.' 

"'Don't  be  too  sure,'  says  I,  for  the 
man  had  a  consated  way  I  didn't  approve 
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of,  and  it  wasn't  for  him  to  come  to  me 
with  his  opinions  at  all — unasked,  at  any 
rate. 

" '  Oh,  but '  says  he. 

"  *  Oh,  but '  saya  I,  inteiruptin'  him. 

'And  what's  the  use  o'  your  "oh,  buts'M 
**Foddee  yn  moddey  a'  jerree  tayrtyn  y 
mwaagh." '  He  understood  that,  an'  went 
away  sulky  because  I  wouldn't  listen  to  his 
nonsense." 

"What  does  it  mean,  Jack  ) "  I  asked, 

"It's  an  ould  Manx  proverb,  'Mebbe 
the  last  dog's  catchin'  the  hare ; '  that's  the 
meanin'  o'  it,  an'  it  corned  true  pretty 
reg'lax.  Anyway,  it  looked  as  if  it  was 
goin'  for  to  be  true  in  our  case ;  for  it  was 
soon  aisy  to  see  that,  what  with  the  strong 
gusts  tumblin'  out  p'  the  mountains  yet 
harly  rofflin'  the  sea,  an'  the  cutter's  bigger 
spread  o'  canyas,  she  was  overhaulin'  us 
quickly.  Though  I  hated  her  so  I  would 
ha'  seen  her  go  to  the  bottom  gladly,  yet 
she  was  a  gran'  sight,  glidin'  along  on  an 
even  keel  like  some  great  gull  or  gannet, 
an'ker  white  sails  stretched  an'  swellin', 
an'  tlie  moonlight  streamin!  upon  her,  an' 
the  dark  water  ^rounVaxi'  the  great  hills 
behin'  the  sleepin'  town.  An'  here  were 
we,  har'ly  a  mile  ahead  o'  her ;  the  crew 
all  clustered  together  an'  scarcely  spakin', 
but  just  watchin'  the  white  sails  comin' 
nearer  and  nearer.  The  win'  was  blowin' 
harder  up  aloft  than  down  on  deck,  and 
that  was  dippin'  the  schooner's  nose  into  it 
an'  stoppin'  her  way ;  though,  for  all  that, 
she  was  tremblin'  from  stem  to  stam, 
havin'  about  as  much  canvas  as  she  could 
carry  safely.  If  it  hadn't  been  mnnin'  we 
were,  we  must  have  taken  some  o'  it  off  her; 
an'  even  as  it  wa^,  when  one  squall  after 
another  struck  her,  I  thought,  for  sure,  to 
see  some  o'  her  top  spars  go— but  they  held 
on  bravely,  bendin'  like  whips. 

"The  cutter  must  ha' made  pretty  sure 
o'  catchin'  us.  She  never  fired  a  shot, 
though  every  moment  I  expected  to  see 
her  head  yaw  and  hear  a  ball  come  whistlin' 
past  our  ears ;  but  not  at  all,  she  just  held 
on  in  our  waka  Sotnethin'  had  to  be 
done,  and  that  quickly,  or  it  was  all  up 
with  us.  The  clouds  dung  to  the  moun- 
tains an'  the  moon  to  the  blue  sky,  an*  the 
win'  was  gettin'  more  steady  as  we  loft  the 
W  astaim;  so  there  was  no  hope  from 
that  quarter. 

"'Look  here,  lads,' I  said,  'we're  in  a 
desperate  case,  an'  there's  on'y  wan  way 
oat  o'  it  that  I  can  see.  Wan  o'  us  must 
go  overboard.' 

"They  stared  very  hard  at  that,  an' 


some  o'  them  began  to  pull  long  faces,  till 
I  felt  well-nigh  danoin'  mad  with  them ; 
an'  when  Quinney  came  forward  as  spokes- 
man, I  just  tould  him  to  hould  his  tongue, 
or  I'd  heave  him  overboard  and  get  out  o' 
two  difficulties  that  way.  There's  nothin' 
like  discipline;  an'  if  you  spake  without 
showin'  that  you  meant  it»  you'd  far  batter 
have  been  silent.  So  I  showldered  a 
belayin'-pin,  an'  after  that,  peace  was 
restored,  everywan  being  ready  enough  to 
obey. 

"  Says  I,  *  Now  that  I've  made  my  in- 
tentions plain,  I  tell  ye  again  that  wan  o' 
us  must  go  overboard ;  but  I  wish  on'y  fair 
play,  an'  I'm  goin'  for  to  take  my  chance 
with  the  rest  o'  ye.  Quinney,  cut  some 
twine  into  lengths,  an'  whoever  draws  the 
longest  piece  eoes  overboard  with  a  bucket 
to  hold  on  to. 

"  Well,  sirs,  he  did  as  I  ordered  him, 
an'  when  we  had  all  drawn,  I  foun'  that 
the, longest  piece  had  fallen  to  me.  This 
was  unlucky,  too,  for  the  schooner  could 
ill  afford  to  part  with  her  master ;  but  as  I 
was  preparin'  to  go,  some  o'  them  came 
forward  an'  said  that  that  white-livered 
cur,  Quinney,  had  chopped  the  end  off  his 
piece  with  a  knife.  So  what  did  I  do  but 
up  with  the  belayin'-pin  an'  knocked  him 
flat  on  the  deck ;  an'  that  was  the  way  I 
argued  with  him.  It  was  foolish  o'  me, 
however,  for  now  that  he  was  unable  to  go 
overboard  I  had  to  go,  my  piece  being  the 
next  longest  But  before  I  did  so,  I  had 
the  spinnaker  taken  in,  and  altered  the 
schooner's  head  for  the  Calf.  If  she  could 
on'y  get  there  before  she  was  caught,  she 
might  slip  through  the  Soun',  an'  as  it  was 
nearly  low  water  at  the  time,  the  big  cutter 
wouldn't  dare  follow  ben  This  was  my 
plan  for  her  safety ;  though,  you  s^,  it  had 
to  be  compassed  at  some  pml  -to  myself. 
But  I  had  no  time  to  be  thinkin'  o'  that ; 
an'  heavin'.a  bucket  over  the  side  I  jumped 
after  it 

"  Whan  I  came  up,  puffin'  and  splashin', 
I  began  to  think  that  I'd  made  a  foolish 
mistake ;  for  when  the  water's  like  ice,  the 
courage  is  apt  to  get  frozen  too;  an'  it 
doesn't  improve  matters  to  see  one  vessel 
showin'  you  her  heels,  and  another  a  good 
half-a-mile  astarn.  To  tell  the  tru^,  I 
wished  I  was  safely  on  board  the  schooner 
{^ain;  for,  though  I  could  swim  like  a 
fish,  there  was  just  a  chance  o'  the  cutter 
not  seein'  me,  an'  then  a  nice  mess  I  should 
be  in.  All  thi?  an'  a  good  deal  more 
passed  through  my  min'  as  I  was  strikiu' 
out  for  the  bucket ;  an'  when  I  reached  it 
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I  raised  one  arm  in  the  air,  an'  began  to 
ehout  an*  Bplash,  doin'  everything  in  my 
power  to  attract  attention.  Yon  see,  when 
the  Saucy  Maid  shifted  her  course  to  the 
westward,  the  cutter  followed  Buit ;  so  I  was 
some  four  or  five  hundred  yards  outside  of 
where  she  would  pass.  An'  beside  that, 
the  win'  was  blowin'  right  away  from  her 
an'  comin'  with  mortal  force  over  the  water 
now  that  we  were  a  good  distance  out 
But  to  make  a  long  tale  short,  she  saw  me 
at  last,  an'  gave  up  the  chase  to  pick  me 
up,  as  I  had  expected,  at  least  untO  I  got 
into  the  water ;  an'  when  she  was  thirty 
yards  away  she  hove  to  an'  lowered  a  boat 

"  An'  now,  sir,  for  the  strange  part  o' 
my  story.  I'd  hooked  my  arm  into  the 
handle  o'  the  bucket,  which  had  been  half- 
sunk  before;  but  now  I  chanced  to  lay  it 
on  its  side  fadn'  the  quarter  the  win'  was 
comin'  from,  an'  a  squall  dashed  down  an' 
iiUed  it  like  a  mainsail,  carryin'  me  along 
over  the  surface  o'  the  water  like  a  mackerel 
It's  true  as  I'm  hera  The  boat  couldn't 
catch  me  at  all,  though  the  oars  were 
slashin'  and  tearin'  like  mad.  It  was  the 
most  ridiclous  thing  you  ever  saw.  I  lay 
on  my  back  and  lauffhed,  it  was  so  queer 
to  see  the  surprised  faces  in  the  boat 
turnin'  to  look  at  me ;  though,  I  tell  ye, 
the  arms  were  near  being  dragged  off  my 
body.  Well,  here  was  a  way  out  o'  all  my 
troubles,  an'  a  way  I'd  never  ha'  thought 
of  in  a  month  o'  Sundays.  The  boat  stuck 
to  it  gamely,  an'  sometimes  when  there  was 
a  lull  I  tiiought  she  was  goin'  to  catch  me 
after  all ;  but  after  a  moment  or  two  there 
would  come  another  squall,  an'  rip !  away  I 
was  shootin'  like  a  rocket  Seein'  this 
strange  thing,  the  cutter  swung  her  head 
roun'  and  gave  chase  too ;  an'  I  thought  it 
was  all  up  with  me  till  a  bright  idea  came 
into  my  head.  I  had  been  runnin'  before 
the  win',  never  thinkin'  I  could  go  any 
other  way ;  but  now  I  just  twisted  my  legs 
roun'  and  used  them  as  a  rudder,  an'  away 
I  went  for  the  Ian'.  Well,  sir,  the  long 
an'  the  short  o'  it  was  that  the  schooner 
got  away  through  the  Soun',  an'  I  reached 
the  shore  safely,  an'  we  had  a  right  good 
laugh  at  the  cutter." 

*'  Was  that  why  you  are  called  *  Flyaway 
Jack '  f "  simpered  Miss  Todd. 

But  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she 
suddenly  gave  vent  to  the  most  awful 
shrieks,  and  refused  to  be  comforted  or 
explain.  When  we  were  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  examine  into  the  mystery  for 
ourselves,  >we  found  that  a  gigantic  crab 
had  fastened  on  to  her  toe,  to  which  it 


clung  with  such  characteristic  persistency 
that  its  claw  had  to  be  broken  off.  Miss 
Todd  wept  a  little,  and  then  hobbled 
away ;  and,  as  the  rain  had  stopped,  the 
others  followed  her. 

Our  host  was  exceedingly  indignant, 
regarding  the  interruption  as  a  personal 
affront;  and  though  truthful  accuracy 
demands  a  few  more  details  in  his  story,  I 
was  never  afterwards  able  to  obtain  tlunn. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  should  not  be  far 
wrong  in  supposing  that  it  really  was  the 
origin  of  his  curious  name,  Flyaway  Jack. 

LAURESTINUS. 

How  empty  seema  the  firelit  room. 
Where  half  in  glow,  and  half  m  gloom 

Her  life's  mute  tokens  lie ; 
An  open  desk,  a  book  laid  down. 
A  mantle  dropped,  of  gold  and  brown. 

The  bloodhound  watching  by. 

An  easel  veiled,  and  thereupon 
Her  finished  work,  a  victory  won 

By  months  of  honest  toil : 
The  fair  fulfilment  of  her  dreams 
Among  her  native  woods  and  streams, 

Far  from  the  world's  turmoiL 

Beside  the  bloodhound's  mighty  jaw 
Her  flower  has  dropped;  witn  tendsr  awe 

I  mark  the  hirdy  spray 
Of  laurestinus,  glossy  green, 
White  flowers  and  tinv  buds  between 

All  pink  as  unblown  may. 

I  dare  not  touch  the  pretty  prise, 
O'er-watched  b^  those  half -open  eyes ; 

But  lookmg  on  the  flower, 
It  seems  most  meet  that  she  should  wear 
This  blossom,  blown  in  winter  air 

And  washed  by  winter's  shower. 

No  rose  for  her  of  ruddy  hue, 

With  thorns  to  pierce,  as  love's  thorns  do, 

Or  steep  the  soul  in  sense ; 
No  lily  trembling  on  its  stem, 
However  meet  such  diadem 

For  her  white  innocence. 

But  this  bright,  hardy  evergreen, 
That  holds  its  blossoms  white  and  dean 

Above  the  dark,  damp  mould ; 
That  shows  alike  to  sun  and  shower 
Its  glossy  leaf,  its  pearljr  flower. 

Through  all  the  winter  cold. 

It  asks  no  shelter  from  the  stonn  ; 
She  seeks  no  love  to  keep  her  warm. 

But  love  of  closest  kin ; 
The  crown  of  work,  its  blessed  cares, 
The  smile  of  Heaven,  the  poor  man's  prayers, 

Are  all  she  strives  to  win. 

And  so  she  fares,  alone,  apart, 
Life-coujiecrate  to  God,  to  Art, 

And  giving  both  her  beet ; 
She  wears,  afar  trom  worldly  strife, 
The  blossom  "  of  a  blameless  life  *' 

Upon  her  quiet  breast. 

OUR  FRENCH  FRUITGARDEN. 


Of  the  myriad  Britons  who  are  ahnoet  as 
familiar  with  the  Seine  as  with  their  own 
Thames,  not  one  in  ten  thousand  perhaps 
has  taken  much  heed  of  the  river  which 
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shftRs  with  it  in  giving  a  name  to  the 
metropolitan  Department,  or  ever  followed 
the  windings  of  the  Marne  farther  at  least 
than  Yincennes,  a  spot  visited  because  it  is 
reekoned  among  the  '*  sights  of  Paris." 
Beyond  that  point  it  is  rarely  tracked  by 
the  tourist,  even  so  far  as  the  historic  city 
of  MeauXy  within  about  thirty  miles  of  the 
capital,  though  the  territory  which  includes 
this  part  of  its  course  is  one  to  which  we 
are  indebted  in  no  small  degree.  The 
valley  in  which  it  flows,  and  the  fertile 
slopes  which  rise  on  either  hand,  may 
gladden  the  eyes  of  their  inhabitants  in 
spring  with  a  flush  of  verdant  and 
blossomy  beauty,  but  to  them  will  fall 
only  a  very  moderate  share  of  the  rosy 
and  golden  crops  of  summer  and  autumn. 
It  is  our  thirsty  palates  which  will  be 
cooled  with  their  refreshing  juices,  for  this 
is  our  French  fruit-garden,  and  England  is 
the  grand  consumer  of  what  is  grown 
within  an  area  of  many  miles.  A  pleasant 
district  it  is,  too,  for  any  who  wish  to  see 
something  of  French  country  life,  and  the 
writer  can  affirm  from  experience  that  a 
summer  may  be  passed  very  agreeably 
among  the  towns  and  villages  of  this  part 
of  France. 

Bearing  a  strong  family  resemblance  to 
each  other,  as  a  good  specimen  of  these 
may  be  named  the  twin  villages  of  Gouilly 
and  St  Germain,  each  complete  in  itself, 
with  chorch,  mairie,  and  schools,  though 
forming  but  one  settlement  only  divided 
by  a  bridge.  To  the  ordinary  attractions 
of  the  neighbourhood,  pure  air  and  pretty 
scenery,  is  here  added  the  charm  of 
abundant  water,  delicious  for  drinking  as 
drawn  from  many  deep  wells;  offering 
occasional  opportunities  for  boating  on  the 
canal  which  runs' hence  to  Meaux,  and  a 
fine  field  for  the  angler  in  the  little  river 
Horin,  a  tributary  of  the  Marne.  Some  of 
the  idler  inhabitants— ex-citizens  of  Paris, 
come  to  end  their  days  here  in  rural  retire- 
ment— haunt  the  banks  of  this  little 
stream  day  after  day  for  many  long  hours 
at  a  stretch,  finding  much  excitement  in 
the  casual  nibble  of  a  pike  of  two  or  three 
pounds  weight,  the  ordinary  reward  of 
their  exertions  being  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
gudgeon  or  bream,  varied  not  unfrequently 
by  a  totally  empty  basket  But  both  river 
and  canal  are  very  prolific  in  weeds ;  these 
are  prejudicial  to  the  working  of  the  many 
mills  which  are  scattered  about  on  the 
banks  of  the  former,  and  they  are  therefore 
often  drained  off  to  a  very  low  ebb  in  order 
to  clear  away  these  obstructions,  leaving 


oarsmen  and  anglers,  their  **  occupation 
gone,''  to  await  wearily  the  time  when  the 
waters  shall  flow  agaia  To  the  adjacent 
village  of  Villiers,  where  the  current  is  a 
little  less  impeded,  many  Parisians  make 
excursions  on  Sundays  to  enjoy  the  fishing 
there;  but  perhaps  from  paucity  of  accom- 
modation, the  so-called  hotels  being  mere 
small  inns,  such  flitting  visitors  rarely 
arrive  at  Gouilly. 

If  aquatic  pleasures  sometimes  fail,  there 
a^  others  which  are  less  uncertain,  and 
the  lover  of  wild-flowers,  whether  botanist 
or  mere  posy-picker,  wUl  find  here  abun- 
dant treasures.  Not  only  does  white 
clematis  weave  its  dense  tangles  in  every 
hedge,  but  these  "  virgin  bowers,"  as  they 
are  poetically  termed  in  rural  England,  are 
sometimes  tapestried  with  the  large  purple- 
flowered  variety.  Willow  -  herb  glows 
beside  the  water,  and  yellow  lilies  gud  its 
stream.  Hoary  mullein  and  parti-ooloured 
bugloss  rear  their  tall  stems  by  the  way- 
side, while  pink  mallow,  dianthus,  or 
centaury  blush  rosy  below.  Bluebells  of 
various  sizes  wave  in  the  breeze,  only 
rivalled  in  colour  by  the  turquoise  stars  of 
succory,  or  yet  intonser  azure  of  borage. 
Wild  thyme  and  sweet  marjoram  clothe 
the  sandy  banks  with  their  rich  chocolate 
hues,  and  fiery  troops  of  poppies  light  up 
every  wheat-field.  We  miss,  however,  the 
elegant  blue  cornflower,  which  should  bear 
the  latter  company;  and  the  stately  fox- 
glove, which  so  beautifies  our  English  and 
Welsh  landscapes,  is  here  conspicuously 
absent  Something  else,  too,  is  lacking; 
the  honeysuckle  is  seen  twining  among  the 
bushes,  but  its  odour  bewrayeth  it  not ; 
many  a  yellow  spike  looks  like  the  apricot- 
scented  agrimony  of  England,  but  there 
the  likeness  ends;  and  even  that  most 
powerful  of  perfumes,  which  renders  our 
meadowsweet  only  bearable  in  very  small 
quantities,  is  here  represented  by  a  faint 
tinge  of  scent  when  the  flowers  are  held 
close  to  one's  face.  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  due  to  a  dryer  climate  than  that  of  our 
island,  but^  whatever  the  cause,  it  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  wild  flowers  here 
scarcely  appeal  to  any  sense  but  that  of 
sight 

The  flourishing  of  these  ''weeds,''  as 
they  are  sometimes  scornfully  called,  is  but 
an  additional  outcome  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  choke 
the  good  seed.  Every  kind  of  vegetable 
groiHh  seems  to  prosper,  and  every  pro- 
prietor appears  to  aim  at  having  as  great 
variety  as  possible.    Hedges  are  but  rarely 
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seen,  they  would  occupy  too  much  valuable 
Bpace  where  the  ground  is  so  subdividedi 
for  it  is  rather  exceptional  to  find  so  much 
as  a  single  acre  covered  with  one  kind  of 
produce.  Where  cornfield  ends,  there- 
fore, vineyacd  begins ;  no  boundary  inter- 
venes between  a  patch  of  potatoes  and  one 
of  maize,  a  few  rows  of  beans,  or  some 
heads  of  mangold-wurzel ;  so  that  the 
country  looks  like  one  vast  kitchen-garden. 
Various  kinds  of  vegetation,  indeed,  are 
not  merely  not  divided,  but  are  even  inter- 
mixed :  currant-bushep  grow  between  the 
vines,  mi  pear  er.  fibcffry  trees  spread  their 
shadows  amid  the  wheat  Walnut-trees 
are  veiy  abundant,  springing  up  every- 
where in  the  fields,  though  not  in  use  to 
border  the  roadways ;  but  it  is  only  occa- 
sionally that  a  few  sacks  of  the  nuts  are 
crushed  for  their  oil  Ordinarily  they  are 
stored  for  the  winter,  and,  eaten  with 
bread,  form  an  acceptable  repast  to  the 
peasants. 

The  produce  of  the  numerous  vineyards, 
too,  is^  made  into  ordinaire  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  grapes  not  being  fine  enough 
to  make  wine  for  exportation.  Even  for  tms 
limited  use  they  hardly  prove  satisfactory. 
"  When  I  was  younff,  and  I  am  now  seventy- 
seven,"  said  an  old  vintsger,  who  entered 
into  conversation  with  us  one  diilly  day  in 
June,  "  then  indeed  there  were  summers.  I 
remember  in  1845  we  had  one.  You  could 
not  lie  down  on  the  open  ground,  for  the 
very  earth  burned  you,  the  sun  had  so 
scorched  it;  but  what  a  season  for  the 
vines  I  Now  we  have  oiot  had  a  good  one 
these  fifteen  yeaitf,  not  since  the  summer 
before  the  Prussians  came.  As  to  this 
year,  why  there  are  rows  and  rows  of  vines 
over  yonder  with  not  a  single  bunch  upon 
them.  And  yet  one  is  expected  to  pay 
the  taxes  all  the  same.  Ah,  those  taxes, 
they  do  weigh  upon  one ; "  and  the  old  man 
sighed  and  shrugged,  as  though  tha  burden 
were  pressing  literally  upon  his  aged  but 
still  vigorous  shoulders  Nor  have  winters, 
of  late,  been  more  favourable  than  summers 
in  this  region.  Even  within  the  city 
of  Meaux,  the  fine  old  yew-tree  walk  in 
the  bishop's-  palace  gardens — which  was 
BoBsuet's  favourite  outdoor  study  when 
composing  his  sermons  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  it,  and  which,  until  1880,  had  looked 
just  as  (t  did  in  the  days  of  the  eloquent 
prelate — is  now  but  a  pitiful  display  of  life- 
less stems  and  brown  withered  leaves,  the 
work  of  recent  cruel  frosts,  while  all  about 
the  country  dead  trees  were  so  frequent  as 
to  be  quite  remarkable,  Uie  ex^anation  of 


their  condition  being  always,  '*the  cold 
winter  two  years  ago. 

Where  laden  trees  and  bushes  are  un- 
protected by  waU,  hedge,  or  ditch,  an 
English  stranger's  first  thought  is,  How 
unsafe — ^how  exposed  to  plunderers  1  If 
adults  are  honest  or  indifferent,  surely 
children  will  be  always  committing  depre- 
dations 1  The  sufficient  reply  is,  Why 
should  they  plunder  when  every  child  has 
at  home  as  much  as  it  can  desire  t  No 
wonder  that  when  the  more  solid  products 
of  autumn  succeed  summer's  lighter  deli- 
cacies, illness  often  results  from  too  firee 
indulgence  in  these  luxuries,  and  that 
choleraic  attacks  become  prevaloni 

But  however  freely  the  cultivators  may 
treat  themselves  to  this  feast  of  Nature, 
hr  more  is  brought  forth  than  could  be 
consumed  by  themselves;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  nuts  and  grapes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  fruit  is  grown  for  exportation 
to  England.  On  taking  refuge  from  a  storm 
one  day  in  an  outhouse,  belonging  to  a 
little  inn,  the  door  of  which  stood  open, 
we  found  it  literally  cratnmed  with  huge 
hampers  of  black-currants,  being  weished 
previous  to  sending  away,  and  on  asxiog 
permission  to  buy  a  few  for  refreshment 
while  waiting  for  the  weatlier,  were  told  to 
hdp  ourselves  without  payment,  petty 
retail  dealings  being  below  notice  amid 
such  abundance.  A  similar  reply  was  made 
on  another  occasion,  when  we  wished  to 
gather  fiK)m  a  cottager's  garden  some  of 
uie  ruby  clusters  which  hung  so  profusely 
on  his  red-currant  bushes  that  crimson 
almost  preponderated  over  green.  Yet  it 
is  made  easy  for  even  small  growers  to 
contribute  their  share  for  shipment,  for 
one  day  we  heard  the  crier  perambulat- 
ing the  villages  to  announcOi  with  beat 
of  drum,  that  to-morrow,  at  four  pni} 
M.  Chose  would  be  prepared  at  such  a  place 
to  receive  any  quantity  of  currants,  offering 
payment  for  them  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
three  francs  per  hundred  kilogrammes. 

There  is  something  besides  fruit  for 
which  this  district  is  famed,  the  well- 
known  fromaee  de  Brie,  and  on  market- 
days  the  st^L  for  the  sale  of  these  fiat, 
creamy  cakes  outnumber  all  others.  But 
since  cheese  is  a  staple  commodity,  where 
are  the  cows )  One  may  walk  for  miles 
and  not  see  a  single  one,  for  instead  of 
pasturing  freely  in  open  fields  they  are 
kept  shut  up  in  stables,  and  fed  there  with 
the  leaves  of  maize,  cut  green  for  their  use, 
or  other  fodder.  Sheep,  too,  are  scarcely 
ever  visible^  so  that  the  landscape,  however 
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otherwise  charming,  is  strikingly  deficient 
in  animal  life.  There  is  no  dulness, 
however,  for  towns  or  villagea  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  miles  apart; 
scattered  houses  occur  in  the  intervals,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  some  vehicle  is  not  within 
view  upon  the  roads,  or  an  azure  gleam 
does  not  appear  among  corn  or  vines  to 
betray  some  human  presence.  For  in 
costume  one  hue  reigns  supreme.  If  the 
Holy  Mother  be  little  honoured  in  uiy 
otlier  way,  at  least  what  devotees  caU 
''  the  Virgin's  colour  "  is  worn  hereabouts 
by  about  nine-tenths  of  the  population, 
though  it  is  hardly  upon  her  account  Blue 
blouses  are  assumed  by  even  gentlemen  en 
d^flhabille,  to  which  the  working  -  classes 
add  blue  ''  continuations,*'  and  frequently  a 
blue  cap  also ;  while  among  women  below 
the  grade  of  lady,  in  gowns,  jackets,  and 
aprons,  at  least  for  everyday  wear,  the 
same  tint  prevails  almost  universally.  No 
doubt  these  thrifty  French  are  well  aware 
that  indigo  is  the  most  durable  dye  that 
cotton  can  be  made  to  take.  With  regard 
to  head-dress,  the  younger  females  seldom 
cover  their  hair  at  all ;  shopkeepers  and 
servants  wear  frilled  .mob-caps  like  those 
of  the  Parisians,  white  as  only  French 
washerwomen  can  whiten  j  and  the  older 
peasants  content  themselves  with  a  coloured 
handkerchief  wound  turban-fashion  round 
the  head,  the  same  head-dress  therefore 
serving  them  indoors  and  out,  a  great  saving 
of  time  and  expense.  In  third-class  railway- 
carriages,  a  bonnet  is  quite  an  exceptional 
sight 

The  roads  throughout  the  district  are 
remarkably  excellent,  so  even  and  hard, 
that  in  wet  weather  they  are  almost  exempt 
from  puddles,  and  in  dry  weather  from 
dust  They  are  mostly  lined  with  trees, 
affording  grateful  shade  on  hot  days.  These 
are  sometimes  limes  or  elms,  but  more 
often  solemn  rows  of  poplars,  whitening 
the  soil  beneath  them  at  midsummer  with 
the  tufts  of  cottony-down  in  which  their 
seeds  are  embedded,  till  it  looks  as  though 
a  general  goose-plucking  had  taken  place 
in  the  vicinity,  or  a  slight  snow-shower 
had  just  fallen.  A  little  later  the  ground 
is  scattered  still,  though  rather  more  spar- 
ingly, with  equally  white  moths,  about  an 
inch  long,  developed  from  the  caterpillars 
which  feed  on  the  poplar,  and  which,  after 
having  performed  the  grand  duty  of  their 
life  in  laying  eggs  for  another  generation, 
li^  exhausted  at  the  foot  of  their  native 
trees,  blown  about  by  the  winds  till 
1  they   perish.      These    mimic    snows  are 


especially  observable  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  which  is  bordered  by  close,  rows  o: 
extra  tall  poplairs  of  imposing  solemnity 
To  walk  beneath  them,  especially  oi 
a  sultry  summer  day,  when  a  glimpse  oi 
sunshine  beyond  deepens  the  gloom  o: 
their  shadows,  delightfully  cool  as  it  is  tc 
the  bodily  sensations,  is  yet  almost  as 
awe-inspiring  to  the  mind  as  it  is  to  pace 
the  dusky  aisles  of  some  ancient  cathedral. 
The  sombre  effect  of  the  still  solitude, 
gua^ed  by  these  funereal  sentinels,  it 
heightened  to  a  thrill  of  horror  when  wc 
learn  what  ghastly  fruit  their  booghs  have 
borne — only  a  year  ago  a  stranger  was 
found  hanging  upon  one  of  their  branches^ 
having  evidently  been  robbed  and  mur 
dered  during  the  night,  but  to  whom 
he  had  fallen  a  victim,  who  he  was,  oi 
whence  and  why  he  had  come  there,  has 
never  been  discovered. 

The  houses,  usually  kept  in  very  good 
repair,  are  substantiallv  built  of  brick, 
almost  invariably  coated,  as  are  even  the 
garden-walls,  with  cream-coloured  cement, 
which  mellows  with  time  into  many  beau- 
tiful tints.  The  mairies,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  larger  mansions,  display  slated  tops, 
but  throughout  the  neignbourhood  tilec 
form  the  general  roofing  of  house  or  hut, 
not  a  thatch  being  seen  anywhere.  And 
very  harmonious  is  the  aspect  of  these  red 
roofssurmountingthe  yellowish  white  walls, 
especially  when  peeping  out  in  the  distance 
from  a  sbroandLg  vefdore  of  orchards  or 
plantations,  at  different  heights  on  the  hilly 
ridges,  which  are  usually  terraced  with  two 
or  three  roadways  rising  one  above  another. 
In  the  vill&ge  streets  sometimes  the 
gable,  sometimes  the  side  of  the  house, 
faces  the  highway,  but  the  ordinary  absence 
of  front  gardens  takes  off  from  the  neat 
prettiness  which  characterises  English 
cottages.  The  general  impression  given 
by  the  buildings  is  perhaps  primarily  one 
of  well-to-do  respectability,  yet  artistic 
charm  is  by  no  means  lacking,  for  there  is 
great  variety  of  size  and  form,  and  every 
here  and  there  an  outside  staircase,  a 
wooden  gallery,  or  quaint  combination  of 
|>rojecting  roob,  gives  an  air  of  picturcsque- 
ness.  In  one  instance  we  came  upon  a 
most  pictorial  bit,  hidden  away  behind 
modem  houses — an  old  courtyard  enclosing 
an  ancient  edifice^  dating,  it  was  said,  from 
the  days  of  Henri  Qaatre,  with  its  round 
tower  in  the  comer,  surmounted  by  an  ex- 
tinguisher-shaped turret  Within  doors, 
too,  we  may  find  j^erhaps  a  kitchen,  which, 
with  its  huge  open  fireplace — where  a  brazen 
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cauldron  hangs  gipsy-faahion  over  fche 
glowing  logs,  and  a  row  of  bright  copper 
skillets  glitters  above — may  offer  a  tempt- 
ing subject  to  the  painter ;  but  the  general 
aspect  of  the  interiors,  their  bare  walls, 
brick  floors,  and  scanty  furniture,  give  an 
idea  of  a  ruder  and  more  primitive  style 
of  living  than  is  common  among  English 
country  people  of  far  smaller  means  than 
most  of  these  possess. 

St.  Gkrmain  has  only  a  mean  modem 
place  of  worship ;  Gouilly,  a  fine  old  Gothic 
church,  which  has  stood  for  centuries,  and 
is  almost  large  enough  for  a  cathedral. 
There  is  but  one  priest^  however,  who 
officiates  in  each  at  different  hours,  but 
only  on  Sundays,  and  except  just  when 
services  are  being  held,  they  are  kept  close 
locked,  for,  thoueh  there  was  a  time  when 
the  thief  who  stole  from  a  mansion  without 
scruple  would  yet  have  hesitated  to  enter 
the  house  of  Gk)d  with  sacrilegious  intent, 
this  is  hardly  now  the  case,  in  proof  whereof 
has  not  the  church  of  Nogent-sur-Mame, 
not  very  far  off,  been  twice  robbed  within 
the  last  twelve  months)  Nor  was  the  priest 
ever  met  with  in  the  villages  except  just 
at  the  hour  for  mass,  and  on  our  going  to 
vespers  one  Sunday  at  Couilly  the  congre- 
gation assembled  in  the  immense  building 
was  found  to  consist  of  three  old  women 
and  five  little  girls. 

Such  being  the  state  of  Catholicity,  how 
does  it  fare  with  the  rival  creed)  At 
Quincy,  about  three  miles  from  St  Germain, 
is  a  Protestant  temple,  a  small  bam-like 
building,  methodistically  bare  within  and 
without  Here  the  audience  amounted 
sometimes  to  twenty,  sometimes  fell  short 
of  a  dozen,  though  a  majority  of  the  six- 
teen hundred  souls  inhabiting  Quincy  are 
nominally  Protestants,  and  thu  is  the  only 
Reformed  place  of  worship  within  a  large 
circuit  This  indifference  does  not  seem 
due  to  any  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor,  if  this  may  be  judged  of  by  his 
manner,  for  he  warmly  greets  his  flock 
individually,  and  after  prayer,  lesson,  and 
hymns  accompanied  by  an  harmonium,  pours 
forth  his  sermon  in  tones  of  such  fervour  as 
to  make  the  walls  reverberate,  and  with  a 
vehemence  of  gesture  that  is  almost  alarm- 
ing. The  subject  is  "  The  Idea  of  Deity  in 
Different  Ages,"  and  it  is  very  well  treated 
as  he  traces  the  progress  of  the  primitive 
notion  of  the  divinity  as  mere  brute  force 
to  its  final  development  as  the  loving  Father 
revealed  by  Our  Saviour,  adverting  then  to 
modern  beliefs  and  unbeliefs.  Such  a 
discourse,  with  all  its  allusions  to  Atheism, 


Pantheism,  and  Agnosticismi  seemed  hardly 
suitable  to  the  tiny  group  of  shopkeepers, 
peasants,  and  children  who  had  gathered 
to  hear  it,  but  perhaps  it  was  a  single  con- 
cession to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  for  on 
several  other  occasions  the  wortiby  pastor's 
sermons  erred  rather  on  the  side  of  ex- 
cessive simplicity,  and  were  little  more 
than  the  addresses  usually  delivered  in 
Sunday-fichools. 

Where  there  is  so  little  attendance  on 
the  services  of  religion  it  may  be  supposed 
that  there  is  no  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  its  doctrines.  The  relative  merits  of 
the  Catholic  and  Reformed  faiths  were 
estimated  in  an  amusing  way  by  an  old 
farmeress  who  sat  down  beside  us  one 
evening  in  the  fields,  and  questioned  us 
with  almost  American  freedom.  On  eliciting 
that  we  were  Protestants,  she  exclaimed, 
''  Ah,  that  is  a  fine  religion,  you  can  be 
married  or  buried  for  nothing,  while  we 
Catholics  have  to  pay  such  enormous  fees 
to  our  priests  at  our  weddings  or  funerals  f 
and  this  seemed  to  be  the  only  difference 
she  knew  of  between  the  followers  of 
Luther  or  of  the  Pope,  though  some 
instinct  of  loyalty  to  tradition  kept  her  true 
to  the  profession,  at  least,  of  Romanism. 
It  is  indeed  only  to  be  married  or  to  be 
buried  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
population  here  ever  enter  their  places  of 
worship,  and  when  some  French  friends  well 
acquainted  with  various  provinces  of  their 
country  assured  us  that  this  was  the  least 
pious  part  of  France,  it  was  easy  to  believe 
the  statement,  for  piety  could  scarcely  be 
anywhere  at  a  lower  ebb. 

"  Certainly  these  people  cannot  be  called 
devout,  but  are  they  moral  ^ ''  was  asked 
of  an  intelligent  inhabitant  "  They  have 
no  time  to  be  otherwise,"  was  the  reply. 
"  When  people  are  at  work  early  and  late 
they  cannot  find  leisure  for  dissipation." 
Leisure,  indeed,  seems  a  word  of  which 
they  can  hardly  know  the  meaning.  At 
five  a.m.  the  ring  of  the  church-bells  calls 
them  to  labour,  and  at  eight  p.m.  bids 
them  leave  the  fields  for  their  homes; 
but  many,  it  is  said,  rise  two  hours  earlier, 
and,  evidently  enough,  all  work  did  not 
cease  with  the  curfew-peal.  Even  at 
midnight  heavily-laden  vehicles  might  be 
heard  upon  the  roads,  and  from  one  farm 
a  waggon  was  dispatched  weekly  to  Paris 
which  regularly  travelled  thither  all  night 
under  the  sole  charge  of  a  girl  of  sixteen 
and  a  dog.  Another  girl  of  twelve,  eldest 
daughter  of  an  invalid  mother  with  many 
children,  managed  the  whole  household, 
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and  cooked  and  washed  for  all  the  family, 
besides  taking  her  part  in  field-work. 
Under  this  regimen  she  had  developed,  at 
the  age  of  a  mere  child,  into  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sturdy  woman,  and  thoagh  this 
was  a  special  instance,  the  young  lasses 
commonly  looked  much  older  than  their 
years.  Nor  does  the  week's  toil  end  on 
Saturday  night,  for  though  on  Sundays 
the  accustomed  summons  to  Work  does  not 
sound  from  the  steeple,  the  scythe  or  the 
sickle  is  still  plied  in  the  fields  and  the 
pruning-knife  is  busy  among  the  vines. 
Every  moment  of  time,  every  inch  of 
territory,  seem  to  be  devoted  to  cultiva- 
tion. Though  the  cottages  which  line  the 
narrow  village  streets  so  rarely  have 
any  forecourt,  not  the  less  are  the 
front  walls  as  well  as  the  others  utilised 
for  the  training  of  vines  or  pear-trees,  only 
guarded  from  passers-by  brushing  against 
them  by  a  few  sticks  nailed  across  their 
stems.  Where  it  does  happen  that  there 
is  a  garden-wall,  the  outside  towards  the 
road,  if  the  aspect  be  favourable,  is  some- 
times made,  equally  with  the  interior,  to 
bear  its  share  in  supporting  some  climbing 
fruit-tree. 

The  natural  result  of  all  this  is  an 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  material  pros- 
perity. Many  are  rich;  none  are  very 
poorj  no  pinched  faces  or  ragged  gar- 
ments are  to  be  seen.  A  boy  who  had 
torn  the  sleeves  of  his  blouse  was  indeed 
so  unique  a  spectacle,  that  he  was  at  once 
seized  upon  by  our  artist-friend  and  strictly 
commanded  not  to  let  his  mother  mend  them 
until  his  portrait  in  this  picturesque 
condition  should  be  completed.  A  suffi- 
ciency of  food  and  decent  raiment  seems  to 
be  the  portion  of  even  the  lowest,  for,  to 
all  enquiries  made  about  poor  people,  the 
only  reply  was,  "There  are  none.  Of 
course  tnere  are  some  who  are  not  so  well 
off  as  others,  but  there  ia  no  one  in 
absolute  indigence  j  "  and  observation 
only  tended  to  confirm  the  statement  It 
IB  true  the  British  workman's  too  common 
ideal  of  prosperity — afresh  meat  every  day 
—is  not  attained.;  but  as  this,  despite  a 
general  prejudice,  is  certainly  not  essential 
either  to  health  or  enjoyment,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  deplored.  The  French  peasant,  how- 
ever, has  not  that  disdain  for  the  art  of 
cookery  which  is  sometimes  found  among 
our  working-classes,  and  knows  bow  to 
make  very  appetising  dishes  from  piaterials 
always  at  hand.  A  dish,  for  instance, 
which  is  very  general  in  these  parts, 
consbts  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  bacon  cut 


in  small  pieces,  with  various  herbs  or  other 
vegetables  for  flavouring,  the  whole  kept 
for  some  hours  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it 
forms  a  most  savoury  stew.  Soup,  made 
in  the  pot-au-feu,  which  appears  more  or 
less  at  every  table,  rich  or  poor — it  is  a 
received  axiom  that  no  children  can  thrive 
unless  they  consume  plenty  of  soup — is 
usually  the  peasant's  portion  more  than 
once  in  the  day;  and  fruit,  in  this 
paradise  of  Pomona,  of  course  forms  quite 
an  article  of  diet.  But  thrift  has  been 
early  taught.  It  is  a  fashion  for  the  maire 
and  principal  inhabitants  to  offer  prizes  in 
the  communal  schools,  in  addition  to  the 
books  given  by  the  school,  and  these  always 
take  the  form  of  certificates  of  deposit  in 
the  savings-bank  for  sums  varying  from  a 
napoleon  to  a  franc.  To  this  practical 
lesson  in  saving  is  added  the  example  of 
parents  and  superiors  too  often  carrying 
the  habit  to  a  pernicious  extreme,  for  the 
virtuous  frugality  of  the  poorer  class  is 
balanced  by  the  vicious  penuriousness  of 
those  who  have  risen  above  them  in  fortune, 
but  in  little  else,  expenditure  scarcely 
increasing  with  means.  Really  wealthy 
farmers,  mill-owners,  tannery  proprietors, 
frequently  dress  and  work  like  common 
labourers,  grudge  a  doctor's  attendance 
when  ill,  and  will  hardly  indulge  in  change 
of  air  when  their  very  lives  depend  upon  it. 
It  is  true  they  will  give  their  children  a 
good  education,  but,  as  soon  as  school  days 
are  ended,  they  expect  them  to  return  to 
domestic  drudgery.  Amiller's  daughter  who 
was  married  the  other  day,  brought  a  dowry 
of  sixty  thousand  francs  to  her  bridegroom, 
who  owned  as  much  himself,  while  a  grand- 
father made  over  to  them  as  a  wedding- 
present  a  mill  valued  at  one  hundred 
thousand  francs.  This  girl  had  been  sent 
for  a  time  to  an  expensive  boarding-school 
in  Paris,  but  ever  since  her  return  had  been 
acting  as  general  servant  in  her  parents' 
house,  and  would  in  all  probability  fulfil 
the  same  part  in  her  own.  In  fact,  the  more 
intelligent  residents  agreed  that  Balzac 
mighthavelaid  here  the  scene  of  hisEug6nie 
Grandet,  and  they  would  have  felt  the  story 
to  be  no  exaggeration. 

Once  a  year  at  least  this  perpetual 
travail  yields  to  a  day,  or  rather  a  night  of 
enjojrment  Each  village  holds  its  annual 
f6te  in  the  course  of  the  summer  or 
autumn,  and  Montguillon  had  fixed  on  the 
evening  after  the  National  Festival  of 
July  14th, 

Two  or  three  toy  and  gingerbread  stalls 
hold  out  b^ts  to  the  children,  but   the 
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centre  6! -attraction  is  a  large  %o6<^/W&fch 
travela  aboat  from  one  of  these  y^tes  to 
another  as  their  period  arrives.  Lined  with 
striped  cotton,  and  decorated  only  with 
small  pendent  tricolours,  one  end  is  parted 
ofiF  bj  a  low  barrier  to  form  a  sort  of  bar- 
room, where  the  old  men  sit  at  little  tables 
over  their  wine,  while  the  younger  ones  go 
in  and  out  for  an  occasional  glass.  Another 
smaller  enclosure  at  the  .side  rails  in  a 
band  of  five  musicians,  and  the- rest  of  the 
space  is  devoted  to  the  dancers,  who  pay 
threepence  each  on  entry,  no-  further  tax 
bein^  laid  upon  the  ladies,  whereas  the 

Sentlemen  have  to  pay  three  sous  for  each 
ance  in  which  they  engaga  A  rather 
awkward  business  it  appears  both  as 
regards  payers  and  payee,  as  the  collector, 
an  elderly  woman  in  black  dress  and  white 
cap,  slides  in  and  out  among  the  gyrating 
couples  to  gather  this  toll  as  soon  as  they 
befi;in  to  move,  and  the  rustic  has  to  keep 
hold  of  his  partner  as  well  as  he  can  while 
he  fumbles  under  his  blouse  for  the  neces- 
sary coppers.  As  one  dance  is  no  sooner 
over  than  another  beginsi  and  no  able- 
bodied  dancer  cares  to  sit  still  while  others 
are  in  motion,  the  expense  becomes  ulti- 
mately rather  heavy,  as  the  entertainment 
lasts  from  about  ei^ht  p.  m.  till  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  occasional  handing  round  of  a  paper 
of  sugar-plums  seemed  to  be  the  onty  re- 
freshment offered  to  partners,  unless  under 
that  head  migbt  be  included  the  hearty  kiss 
upon  each  cheek,  which  was  the  customary 
parting  salute  ere  the  lady  retired  to  her 
seat  as  waltz  or  quadrille  ended.  But 
there  was  no  pushing  or  confusion  due  to 
not  knowing  steps  or  figures,  and  though 
now  and  then  some  rather  Uvely  displays 
of  agility,  and  an  occasional  swinging  round 
of  partners  with  somewhat  more  force  than 
was  necessary,  might  be  observed,  yet 
really  this  rustic  baff-room  offered  iu)thLig 
that  could  shock  the  most  decorous.'  The 
girls  were  mostly  attired  in  plain  dark- 
coloured  merinos,  their  only  ornament  a 
tiny  bow  or  brooch  in  the  collar  or  lace 
tucker ;  for,  though  flowers  grow  here  so 
freely,  none  had  been  gathered  to  wreathe 
or  deck  their  close-coiled  and  simply- 
braided  tresses,  and  only  one  here  and 
there  wore  even  a  rose  or  spray  of  honey- 
suckle at  her  bosom.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
any  appearance  of  that  elegance  and  coquet- 
tishness  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  French 
womankind,  there  was  a  positive  deficiency 
of  adornment,  only  a  single  one  among  the 
crowd  of  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  young  lasses 


Wearing  any  ^ipproach  to  a  festifte  costame, 
and  hers  consisted  only  of  a  wlutd  mudin 
tunic  which  had  seen  some  service,  over  a 
red  and  white  striped  petticoat.  The  men 
were  nearly  all  in  their  ordinary  blue 
blouses,  with  a  staring  paper  tncolour 
pinned  at  the  brei^  in  patriotic  recognition 
of  the  nationid  anniversary. 

Beyond  these  annual  f^tes,  the  only 
provision  for  recreation  apparent  was  the 
shooting-butt  erected  in  every  village— a 
narrow  space  enclosed  between  walls,  and 
having  at  each  end  an  arch  of  brickwork, 
filled  in  with  straw.  Here,  on  Sonday 
afternoons,  a  few,  but  only  a  few,  of  the 
men  might  be  selm  practUin^  wiUi  bows 
and  arrows,  for  muskets  would  be  deemed 
too  expensive. 

A  cheerful "  Bon-jour  "  usually  greets  the 
passing  stranger  in  this  region ;  any  little 
service  requested  is  'most  coorteously 
rendered ;  and  a  desire  to  enter  into  con- 
versation is  often  shown.  It  is,  therefore, 
ilot  difficult  to  form  cordial  relations  with 
the  natives,  and  for  an  English  visitor  to 
do  so  seems  almost  a  duty,  as  a  sort  of 
attempt  at  some  slight  reparation  for  the 
terrible  descent  once  made  here  by  our 
countrymea  In  1424,  when  the  troops  of 
the  Ring  of  England  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  occupied  jointly  the  town  of 
Cotlommiers,  they  vexed  this  neighbour- 
hood with  incessant  depredations.  All  the 
country  arouad  the  Mame  was  ravaged  by 
their  incursions,  harvests  were  carried  ofT 
or  destroyed,  and  farms  pillaged  and  burnt 
The  prettiest  spot  hereabouts,  a  little  wood 
where  a  stream  makes  its  way  down  a 
ravine  between  leafv  heights  to  join  the 
river  below,  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of 
Bois  de  Mis^re.  It  is  said  that  this 
ominous  title  still  attests  the  frightful 
extremities  to  which  the  people  were 
reduced  at  that  time,  when,  the  wood  being 
probably  of  far  ^eater  extent,  the  poor 
creatures  sought  m  it  some  slight  shelter 
during  what  a  local  annalist  justly  calb, 
''  Cet^  abominable  gUerre." 

The  recollection  oi  these  ancient  miseries, 
however,  has  been  pretty  well  effaced  by  far 
more  recent  troubles. 

In  the  very  dining-room  where  we  take 
our  pieals  the  Prussians  a  few  years  ago 
stabled  their  horses,  and  wrenched  the 
doors  off  their  hinges  to  bum  as  firewood. 
Allusions  to  such  reminiscences  often  occur. 
One  elderly  lady,  fatigued  now  with  a 
walk  of  a  couple  of  miles,  remarks :  "  Yet 
I  had  to  trudge  on  foot  all  the  twenty-seven 
miles  between  this  place  and  Paris,  and 
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with  the  snow  on  the  ground^  too^  when  I 
slipped  throngfa'^he  German  Knee  to  rejoin 
my  nii8l}and  here;  for  it  was  the  only  way 
in  which  the  journey  could  be  accomplished. 
It  was  long  before  I  reeoirered  from  its 
effects."  Yet  justice  is  rendered  even  to 
Che  infiicters  of  so  many  hardships.  "I 
went  at  first  to  friends  in  the  South/'  said 
another  lady,  '^  thinking  the  siege  would 
only  last  a  few  weeks.  After  waiting  six 
months  I  had  to  return,  and 'found  my 
house  occupied  by  Prussian  soldiers  and 
completely  dilapidated.  Whenever  they 
came  to  houses  which'  had  been  abandoned 
they  felt  irritated  and  damaged  them  reck- 
lessly; but  I  cannot  deny  that  when  I 
returned  and  took  up  my  abode  with  them, 
they  did  not  behave  badly.  And,  French- 
woman as  I  am  to  the'  core,  I  must  own  that 
oar  enemies  had  one  good  quality — ^they 
were  wonderfully  kind  to  children.  The 
great  stalwart  fellows  were  often  seen 
trotting  out  our  little  boys  and  girls  for  a 
walky  or  even  hushing  our  babies  off  to 
sleep  in  their  arms.  Very  likely  they 
were  themselves  fathers  of  families,  and 
would  far  rather  have  been  peaceably  at 
home  with  them  than  here  fighting  with 
us.  Heaven  send  we  may  never  again  go 
to  war  I " 

Sorely  no  one  could  look  around  on 
this  smiling  fertile  country  and  mix  with, 
its  friendly  and  industrious  inhabitants 
without  respondiiig  to  this  prayer  with  a 
hearty  Amen  I 

JENIFER, 

BT  AKHIE  THOMAS  (BIBS.  PINDBBwCUOLIF). 
CHAFTER  XXZIV.      "  ARE  YOU  HAPPY  ^  " 

She  found  him  standing  by  the  fire- 
place, looking  with  evident  interest  at  the 
various  costly  and  beautiful  ornaments 
that  decorated  the  wide  velvet  mantel- 
board.  She  checked  herself  when  she 
came  within  a  few  feet  of  him^  clasped  her 
hands  loosely  together,  and  stood  there 
silent  and  motionless,  waiting  for  him  to 
begin  the  battle. 

If  she  had  been  dven  more  time,  she 
would  have  changed  me  Watteau  tea-gown 
of  old-gold  V Liberty"  silk  for  a  less 
becoming  and  more  matronly  garment. 
She  knew  she  looked  well  in  this  happy 
combination  of  lace  and  soft  Indian  silk, 
and  she  did  not  want  to  look  well  in  his 
eyes.  If  he  found  her  plain  and  dowdy, 
he  would  be  less  likely  to  persecute  her 
with  his  presence. 


He  looked  round,  after  what  seemed  to 
her  a  long  period  of  time,  and  smiled 
pleasantly. 

"  You  don't  appear  to  be  overjoyed  at 
the  sight  of  me,''  he  began  affably. 

"  Why  have  you  come  1 " 

"To  see  for  myself  that  you  have 
feathered  your  nest  comfortably,  and  taken 
care  of  yourself  all  round." 

"  Only  that  1 " 

He  laughed. 

"  For  what  other  cause  should  I  come  ? 
I  have,  to  be  sure,  a  great  desire  to  see 
the  gentleman  whose  declining  years  you 
are  likely  to  render  so  peaceful  and 
happy." 

"You  have  come — to  ruin  me!"  Aie 
broke  out  wildly.  "  You  tempted  me  to 
the  deceit  in  tiie  first  place  j  you  almost 
forced  it  upon  me;  and  now — now  you 
have  come  to  gloat  over  your  work — to 
witness  the  ruin  you  have  made,  to  revel 
in  the  agonies  of  your  victim,  and  hers." 

"So  you  admit  that  the  old  gentieman 
is  a  'victim,'"  he  laughed  out  lightly. 
"But,  upon  my' word,  Mrs.  * TuUamore ' — 
that,  I  believe,  is  your  name  1 — you  do  me 
injustice.  So  far  from  wishing  to  'gloat' 
and  *  revel'  over  your  misery,  I  have  come 
in  the  hope  of  witnessing  the  most  perfect 
conjugal  bliss.  You  reaJly  must  forgive 
me  for  saying  so  to  a  lady  of  your  status  in 
society,  but  if  you  had  only  Im  instruction 
— ^good  instruction — ^in  your  early — I  mean 
your  earlier  youth — ^you  would  have  made 
a  fine  actress." 

She  tottered  to  a  chair  and  sank  down 
upon  it. 

"Now,  that  bit  of  sudden  faintness  was 
very  well  done,"  he  said  approvingly.  "Am 
I  to  be  favoured  with  an  introduction  to 
Admiral  TuUamore  before  dinner  or  not ) " 

"I  am  distraught!"  the  unhappy  woman 
cried,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  You 
know  I  am — you  know  I  am  so  frightened 
that  my  tongue  can  hardly  utter  the  words 
my  maddened  mind  conceives." 

"  Be  a  sensible  woman,  and  calm  your 
mind,"  he  said  reassuringly.  "  What  there 
is  to  upset  you  in  thi^  situation  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  Here  am  I,  a  friend  of 
your  former  husband — the  best  friend  he 
ever  had,  the  closest,  in  fact,  the  friend 
who  saw  him  buried — come  to  congratu- 
late his  widow  on  having  doffed  her  weeds 
and  buried  her  dead.  AH  I  a^  is  a  little 
hospitality  for  a  few  days,  and  as  much 
sport  as  can  be  crammed  into  them.  Surely 
an  Irish  gentleman  will  accord  me  that  for 
his  wife's  saka" 
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"  Tou  most  have  all  things  as  you  will," 
she  said  hopelessly  ;  "  but  listen  1  You 
shall  not  torture  that  true,  honest,  noble 
heart  which  I  may  be  compelled  to  break ; 
you  shall  not  taunt  him  with  the  &ct  of 
the  woman  he  believes  to  be  his  wife  being 
a  liar,  a  traitress,  an  impostor,  a  fraud. 
I  will  tell  him  what  I  am  myself." 

''  No,  youll  not  ;^  there's  really  no  occa- 
sion for  it/'  he  said  coolly,  shaking  his 
head  admonishingly  at  her,  "  if  you'll  only 
believe  it.  You  re  a  most  excellent  and 
practical  woman;  you  have  done  a  good 
thin^  for  yourself,  Mr&  TuUamore,  and,  as 
a  fnend,  I  advise  you  to  keep  the  good 
things  you've  got,  and  not  to  make  senti- 
mental strife.  Thanks  for  your  offer  of  a 
servant  to  take  my  luggage  to  my  room.  I 
look  forward  to  meetmg  the  admiral  at 
dinner  with  real  pleasure." 

"  You  are  laying  a  tnp  for  me." 

**  I'm  doing  notmng  of  the  kind,  madam," 
he  replied  impatiently ;  ''  we  are  both  free 
people,  and  I've  no  desire  to  clip  your 
wings  or  fetter  you  in  any  way.  I  came, 
if  you'll  only  believe  it,  to  assure  myself 
that  you  were  happy." 

She  tore  her  hands  away  from  her  face, 
and  looked  at  him  in  profound  surprise. 

"  Are  you  happy  I "  he  asked  with  some 
approach  to  feeling. 

"  Happy ! " 

"  Don't  repeat  the  word  as  if  you  had 
never  known  what  it  signifies,  and  never 
can  again.  Tell  me,  if,  after  this  brief  visit 
of  mine,  you  can  feel  sure  that  you'll  never 
see  me  again,  will  you  be  happy  then  1 " 

She  heaved  a  deep  long  sigh. 

"  I  can  never  be  happy  till  I've  cleared 
my  conscience,  and  confessed  the  wrong 
I've  done  him  to  Admiral  TuUamore." 

"  Then  you're  a  very  foolish  woman,"  he 
said  impatiently.  "  Moreover,  what  wrong 
are  you  going  to  confess  to  having  done 
him  1  You  are  sure  to  make  him  a  good 
wife,  and  I'm  sure,  as  a  friend  of  your 
former  husband's,  I  shall  thoroughly  ap- 
prove of  your  choice  from  what  I  have 
heard  of  him." 

"  Let  me  leave  you  now,  and  think,"  she 
asked  humbly ;  and  he  opened  the  door  for 
her,  and  courteously  bowed  her  out  of  the 
room. 

She  was  a  coward.  The  majority  of 
women  would  have  been  in  such  a  case  as 
hers.  Still,  she  forced  herself  to  dress  as 
Admiral  Tullamore  liked  to  see  her  dress, 
and  went  down  to  meet  her  guest  ifi  the 
drawing-room,  and  to  present  him  to  her 
husband. 


It  seemed  to  her  like  a  dream,  from 
which  she  must  awake  with  a  crash  that 
would  stamp  out  her  mind  and  brain,  when 
she  found  herself  seated  at  the  table  pre- 
sently discoursing  pleasantly  of  the  pros- 
pected sport  for  the  morrow.  Thb  game- 
keepers were  to  receive  Admiral  Tullamore's 
strict  commands  that  night  concerning  the 
best  preserves,  which  were  to  be  shot  over 
by  his  wife's  friend  the  next  day.  The 
best  horse  in  the  stable  was  to  carry  Mr. 
Whittler  after  the  hounds  the  day  after. 
Indeed,  altogether  Admiral  Tullamore 
catered  so  liberally  and  heartily  for  the 
amusement  of  the  self-invited  guest,  that 
her  resolution  to  confess  her  fault  and  folly 
before  she  slept  faltered  again. 

"  Will  you  bring  me  a  shooting-luncheon 
to-day  1"  Mr.  Whittler  asked  his  hostess  as 
he  was  about  to  depart  with  the  head- 
gamekeeper,  a  couple  of  beaters,  and  a 
brace  of  the  finest  pointers  in  the  south  of 
Ireland. 

"If  you  wish  it." 

"The  hoUow  under  Kildale  Wood  will 
be  the  best  place,  me  lady — ^about  two 
o'clock,"  the  gamekeeper  suggested,  and 
Admiral  Tullamore  cried  out  heartily : 

"  We'll  be  there  to  meet  you  with  some 
scraps  at  that  time,  Mr.  Whittler.  Mean- 
while, good  sport  to  you ;  mind  you  bring 
home  a  good  bag." 

"  There's  no  big  game  to  fill  it  in  this 
country,"  Whittler  laughed.  Then  he  went 
off  with  a  respectful  salutation  to  Mrs. 
Tullamore,  leaving  that  lady  with  a  mind 
burdened  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
approaching  calamity. 

The  best  bottle  oi  champagne  from  the 
cellar,  the  best  pigeon-pie  and  cold  game 
that  the  larder  provided,  together  with  the 
other  etceteras  of  a  shooting-luncheon,  not 
forgetting  some  excellent  cura^oa,  were 
pa&ed  appetisingly  and  deposited  in  Mrs, 
TuUamore's  four-wheeled  dog-cart  at  about 
half-past  one. 

Then  the  lady,  feeling  singularly  loth  to 
start  on  the  expedition,  went  to  look  for 
her  husband,  and  he  made  her  wheel  round, 
as  a  proud  mother  does  a  child  in  a  new 
and  becoming  dress,  and  inspected  her 
costume. 

It  was  his  pride  and  pleasure  to  see  her 
looking  well,  and  she  would  so  booq  cease 
to  be  a  source  of  either  to  him,  that  ^he 
strove  to  gratify  his  taste  to  the  utmost 
this  day. 

Her  dress  of  deep  lapis-lasuli-blue  serge, 
kilted  to  the   waist   with  a  well-fitting 
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short  jacket  of  the  same,  trimmed  with 
dark  hrown  for,  fitted  her  like  her  skin, 
and  suited  both  her  complexion  and  figure 
admirably. 

"I  like  women  in  winter  dresses/'  he 
said  approvingly ;  "  muslins  and  fal-lals  are 
all  very  well  for  young  girls,  but  a  woman 
always  looks  better  in  richer  and  more 
substantial  gear.'' 

"  I  don't  like  these  tan-gloves  with  the 
deep  blue  dress,  it's  too  much  of  a  contrast. 
I  ought  to  have  gants  de  su6de  the  same 
shade,"  she  said,  tryine  to  take  an  interest 
in  her  attire  to  please  him,  for  perhaps  the 
last  time. 

Her  hands  shook  as  she  gathered  up  the 
reins,  and  the  two  spirited  ponies  had  it 
all  their  own  way  down  the  avenue. 
LuckOy  the  gate  was  thrown  open  in  time 
for  them  to  pass  through  with  safety,  as 
she  had  lost  temporary  control  of  her  little 
steeda  The  thought,  "Am  I  destined  to 
break  this  dear  old  man's  neck  by  my 
driving  1"  cut  through  her  brain  Uke  a 
knifa  The  shock  it  gave  her  steadied  her 
nerves,  and  with  a  long  and  a  strong  pull 
she  got  hold  of  her  ponies'  heads,  and 
brought  them  back  to  a  fast  but  steady 
trot, 

"That  was  very  like  running  away,  my 
dear,"  he  remarked. 

''Wasn't  it  1  They're  so  good  generally, 
that  I  suppose  I  forgot  they  nave  the 
power  to  be  naughty." 

"  Your  hands  shook  as  you  gathered  up 
the  reins,  and  their  mouths  are  very  fine, 
you  must  remember.  My  dear  one,  you 
must  be  very  careful ;  remember  you  are 
an  old  man's  love,  and  if  anything  happened 
to  you  the  old  man's  life  would  be  over." 

She  could  not  look  at  him,  she  could  not 
answer  him.  The  blinding  tears  were 
in  her  eyes,  the  choking  knot  of  strong 
emotion  was  in  her  tihroat  She  was 
thankful  that  they  were  so  near  the 
trystiog-placa 

Kildale  Hollow,  under  the  great  wood, 
was  later  than  all  the  region  round  in 
changing  its  autumn  robes  of  golden  ferns, 
orange  and  crimson  blackberry-leaves,  and 
wreaths  of  honeysuckle,  still  in  flower, 
for  its  wintry  mantle  of  wither  and  decay. 
The  bright  sunshine  was  over  it  as  they 
drove  into  it  this  day,  and  she  could  not 
help  crying  out  in  admiration  of  the  glow 
of  colour  that  was  reflected  upon  the 
foliage  from  the  sun's  rays. 

But  her  cry  of  admiration  changed  into 
a  cry  of  horror  as  she  caught  sight  of  a 
group,  men  and  dogs,  huddled  round  some- 


thing that  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
The  **  biggest "  game  that  can  fall  to  man's 
gun  had  ial]en  that  day.  The  actor  lay 
dead  upon  the  ground,  shot  through  the 
heart  by  his  own  hand. 

And  she  sat  there  a  living  statue  of  in- 
tense sufifering,  while  Admiral  Tullamore 
gave  brief,  prompt  directions  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  It  was  all  too  awful  for 
the  possibility  of  carrying  on  any  further 
deception  to  linger  in  her  mind  But 
while  the  servants  were  present  she  would 
spare  him — the  old  man  who  hadhenoured 
her  so  highly. 

When  they  moved  slowly  away,  a 
ghastly  burden  between  them  on  a  hurdle, 
she  got  out  of  her  carriage,  and  fell  on  her 
knees  at  his  feet,  and  pleaded : 

"  Be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! " 

"  You  a " 

She  pointed  towards  the  sad  little  group 
which  was  moving  slowly  out  of  sight 

"  He  was  my  husband,"  she  said. 

CHAPTER  XXXV.      DOWNHILL. 

In  very  truth  the  situation  was  a  tragic 
one. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  Admiral  Tulla- 
more think  that  his  wife  was  speaking  the 
truth.  He  believed  that  the  shock  of  the 
awful  spectacle  she  had  witnessed  had 
turned  her  brain,  and  that  her  concession 
was  mere  mad  raving. 

So  in  bis  perplexity,  bewilderment,  pity, 
and  grief,  he  first  took  off  his  hat,  scratched 
his  head  to  collect  his  ideas,  and  then  took 
her  hands  soothingly  and  affectionately, 
still  thinking  that  he  was  dealing  with  one 
whose  mind  was  unstrung. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,"  he  said  coaxingly, 
"I  know  all  about  it—all  about  it,  my 
dear.  We'll  go  home  now,  won't  wel 
And  you  must  let  me  drive  your  ponies  for 
you  for  once,  while  you  rest" 

"  You  know  all  about  it! "  she  cried, 
aghast  at  the  tolerant  way  in  which  he  was 
receiving  her  confession. 

•*  Yes,  yes,  and  it's  all  right,  and  we'll  go 
away  for  a  little  change  of  air  and  scene," 
he  said,  still  patting  her  hands  boothingly, 
and  praying  that  another  buret  of  madness 
might  not  e6me  on  before  he  had  got  her 
safely  back  at  Eildene,  under  the  charge  of 
her  own  maid. 

The  admiral,  in  fact,  felt  quite  impatient 
of  being  made  to  linger  a  moment  longer 
than  was  necessary  in  the  scene  of  the  late 
ghastly  catastrophe.  Mr.  Whittler's  awful 
death  was  a  very  sad  and  distressing  thing, 
of  course.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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admiral  could  not  bring  himself  to  feel 
any  violent  emotion  about  it  He  had 
witnessed  death^  a  hundred  tim€s3 — death 
by  sword  and  bayonet,  and  by  drowning, 
death  when  he  aimed  his  dart  at  friends 
and  comrades  in  the  battle,  and  on  the 
ocean.  This  man  had  been  neither 
friend  nor  comrade,  indeed  he  was  merely 
an  acquaintance  of  a  few  hours'  standing. 
It  was  shocking  that  the  fatal  accident 
should  have  occurred  at  all;  but  it  was 
doubly  shocking  that  it  should  have 
occurred  at  Eoldene,  to  the  detriment 
of  Mrs.  Tullamore's  mind. 

They  drove  home  in  silence,  under  the 
iDfluence  of  mutual  npsunderstanding. 
She  crying  bitterly  in  shame,  and  fear, 
and  CQntrition,  wondering  how  he  could 
endure  to  sit  quietly  by  her  side,  and 
take  her  hand  with  such  protecting  tender- 
ness, since  ho  ''knew  all."  He  thinking 
lyith  love  and  pity  that  ^er  dear, 
womanly,  tender  heart  was  wrung  tg. 
madness,  siiice  she  wept  iso  bitterly  for.  i 
stranger,  merely  because  he  had  been' her 
bad  husband^  friend.  .  :  - 
.:  Some  of  hia.Aiaejiica^  afimirexa^whoJiad 
come  over  to  Europe  in  order  to  witne^ 
Mr.  Whittler's  succe^  on  the  English 
stage,  came  over  to  Slldene,  and  haq  tl^e 
corpse  conveyed,  to  Lo^don  and  Bqried 
in  the  Brompton  Oemeierjr,  md  ^11  the 
dramatic  talent  in  London.,  at  the  (lipe 
attended  the  funeral  to  do  honour  to  1)^ 
memory. 

And  all  thift  timd  bjs  wido.w  failecl.to 
bring  henelf  up  to;,  the ,  courjige-point  of 
making  Admiral^  Tullaz^iora,  comprehQ^d 
^b&.reu  trutbl.         .   ,      ... 

But  when  she  read  the  account  of  Mf; 
Whittler's  funeraj^  whop  she  revised  obat 
from  him  shid  bad  nothing  mpre  tcL,dxe^» 
and  felt  that  it  rested  with  herjielf  solely 
now  whether  shq  should  remain  :the 
honoured  mistress  ,  qf.  Kiilde^e, .  .or,  /cMt 
hersejf  put,  poor,  friendless,  and  shatterea, 
on  the  -wid}^  world  of  want  and  woe,  a 
better  spirit,  a  humbler,  braver  spirit, 
possessed  her  j  ^nd.  it  made ..  her  ^o  .  to 
Admix^l  XuUam9n^  "^^^  calm^Qss  and 
coheroDcy.  and'>teU.  Junt'all  hcf  pitiful 
story,  audi  i^aprass  him  witV  the^tnith. 
.  Whin  she  had  iAd  hinoj  all— ^yery things 
nothing,  e^teni^ating,  nothing  excusipg— 
she  stood  with  downcast  head  waiting  ior 
the  verdict, 

Th^re  was  silence,  ttcn  at  l«^st.3  sob. 
^he  looked  up,  The  old. ma]q|wa^  wiping 
his  eyes  and  blowing  his  nose  v^h^mently. 
When  he  could  spetuL  all  he  said  was ;    '. 


"My  poor,  hardly  -  treated,  hardly- 
tempted  dear,  you  must  go  off  to  Dublin 
to-day,  and  to  morrow  we'll  be  married 
over  again,  and  we'Jl  never  speak  of  all 
that  has  happened  before  to-day  as  long  as 
we  live." 

But  if  Mr.  Whittler's  death  brought 
relief  from  slavery  which  had  been  worse 
than  deaths  and  eventually  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  Mrs.  Tullamore,  it  brought  dis- 
appointment, and  what  he.  regarded  as 
ruin,  upon  Captain  Edgecumb. 

He  had,  under  the  influence  of  the 
glorious  success  on  the  stage  for  Jenifer 
which  Mr.  Whittler  had  foretold  so  glow- 
ingly, risen  from  the  ashes  of  his  despair 
at  her  failure  as  a  lyric  artist,  and  become 
brightly  hopeful  again.  And  now,  all  in  a 
moment,  his  hopes  lay  shattered  and  dead 
at  his  feet  And  he  told  himself  that  he 
was  tied  for  life  to  a  woman  who  didn't 
love  him,  and,  what  was  worse,  who  would 
never  make  a|iy  money  for  him. 

'His  tempet",  uiidei'  the  combined  cir- 
cumstances of '  disappointment  and  what 
he  regarded  ^  penUry.  became  rapidly  one 
of  those  corroding  things  that  cannot  fail 
to  wear  the  freshness  and  brightness  out 
of  the  best  and  brightest  women's  hearts. 
Jenifer  struggled  on  week  after  week  and 
i^ppth  .{^ter  n^onth,  trying  to  keep  the 
home-atmosphere  clear,  and  at  the  same 
tim^  to  give  sin^g-lesson^,  that  she  might 
^r^serve  something  like  independence.  But 
the  period  was  an  awful  one,  and  she  met 
^ith  scant  sympathy  in  her  endurance  of  it 
from  anyone  but  her  mother. 

It  was  a  dail^  penance  to  Jenifer  to  see 
the  way  in  which  her  husband  permitted 
her^  mother  to  feel  that  her  presence  in 
their  house  was  a  nuisance  to  him.  Yet, 
when  goaded  into  resentment  by  his  scant 
courtesy  and  ill-ooncealed  dissatisfaction  at 
her  being  there,  Mrs.  Eay  would  propose 
removing  to  another  home,  he  would  pro- 
test agaiDst  the  proposal  as  being  unjust 
and  injurious  to  himself. 

"  If  she  goes,  she  will  take  the  pittance 
6he  gives  you  for  her  maintenance  away 
with  her,  and  I  shall  be  left  more  in  the 
lurch  than  ever,"  he  would  say  to  Jenifer, 
who  always  abstained  from  reminding  him 
that  all  he  contributed  towards  the  house- 
hold was  wax-candles  and  good  cigars. 
The  remnant  that  was  left  to  him  of  what 
money  he  had  ever  had,  just  sufficed 
Ja.JnroyidS  Km  with  these  trifles.  And 
"  Poor  fellow !  poor,  bitterly-disappointed 
fellow !  while  I  can  work  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  he  shall  have  these  poor 
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pleaaares  of  his  still,"  Jenifer  wotdd  say  to 
herself  and  her  mother,  and  old  Mrs.  Say 
woold  applaud  her  determination,  and 
secretly  weep  over  her  own  inability  to 
give  more  than  her  <'all''  to  help  her 
devoted  daughter. 

Bat  there  came  a  time  when  Jenifer 
conld  not  work.  When  the  toil  of  going 
long  distances  in  dianghty  omnibnses  to 
gire  singing-lessons  at  five  shillings  an 
hour  to  daughters  of  mothers  who  never 
thought  that  the  teacher  of  singing  conld 
ever  be  cold,  weary,  or  hungry,  and  so 
never  offered  her  either  luncheon  or  a 
fire,  became  first  painful  and  dangerous, 
and  then  impossible  to  Jenifer.  For  a 
little  son  was  bom  to  her,  and  for  his 
sake  the  toil  and  the  battle  of  her 
Qsremunerative  career  had  to  be  given  up 
for  a  time. 

From  the  day  of  her  child's  birth, 
Jenifer,  though  a  poorer  woman,  was  a 
much  happier  one.  Once  again  Captain 
Edgecumb,  ^'  for  the  sake  of  the  little  chap 
at  home,"  who  needed  so  many  things, 
bdg&n  to  feel  that  it  behoved  him  to  do  a 
man's  work  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  he 
developed  this  energy,  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  it  was  granted  to  him,  and 
Uioagh  the  stipend  of  this  new  clerkship 
was  miserably  small,  compared  with  that 
of  the  secretaryship  which  he  had  so  in- 
judiciously resigned,  still  Jenifer  under- 
took to  make  it  do  "  for  Boy's  sake,  with 
mother's  help." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Edgecumb 
family  put  Jenifer's  own  brothers  to  shame 
by  the  amount  of  attention  shown  to,  and 
interest  displayed  in,  the  little  struggling 
family  at  this  epoch.  Mrs.  Archie  Camp- 
bell made  a  few  spasmodic  attempts  to 
keep  up  intercourse  with  "  Harry's  wife," 
bat  social  forces  were  against  her.  There 
were  so  many  people  belonging  to  Archie's 
set,  whom  they  were  compelled  to  ask  to 
dine  at  stated  intiervals,  that  the  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  who  were  "  out  of  it," 
gradually  got  f  oi^otten. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Edge- 
cumb paying  a  ceremonial  visit  to  her  son 
Harry's  first-bom — which  she  did  not  do 
until  that  first-born  had  blinked  at  the 
world  with  enquiring  grey-hazel  eyes  for 
three  months — her  nerves  had  a  severe 
trial  She  made  that  trial  the  matter  of 
maternal  counsel  to  her  son  when  next  she 
Baw  him. 

"  What  a  pity  it.  is  Jenifer  doesn't  keep 
a  proper  parlour-maid,"  she  began  patheti- 
cally.    "I  was  more  pained  than  I  can 


express  by  the  manners  of  that  young 
person  who  opened  the  door  to  me  at 
your  house  yesterday.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  I  must  be  doing  'parish  work,' 
instead  of  calling  on  the  wife  of  my  own 
son — a  respectable  parlour-maid  is  so  very 
essential." 

"  Jenifer  seems  to  think  we  can't  afford 
one,  mother,  and  indeed  she's  right ;  there 
are  even  now  more  mouths  to  feed  than  I 
can  fiU." 

"Ah,  such  a  pity  that  you  threw  your- 
self away  as  you  did,"  his  mother  rejoined 
plaintively;  "not  that  I  find  fault  for  one 
moment  with  Jenifer,  only  she  hasn't  the 
faintest  notion  of  management,  or  of 
making  the  best  appearance  possible. 
Why  not  a  parlour-maid  instead  of  that 
very  consequential  nurse  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  boy  must  have  a  good  nurse," 
the  father  answered  promptly.  He  could 
bear  to  hear  his  wife  found  fault  with, 
but  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  his 
little  son  should  "  do  without "  aught  that 
might  conduce  to  his  weal. 

"  Nonsense,  Harry  1  A  girl,  a  decent  girl 
of  twelve  or  fourteen,  can  nurse  the  baby, 
or,  as  Jenifer  is  leading  an  idle  life  now, 
why  can't  she  look  after  it  herself  1  You 
ought  to  insist  upon  her  taking  a  little 
more  labour  on  herself  personally,  and 
having  an  excellent  parlour-maid." 

"I  can't  insist  upon  her  doing  anything, 
I  suppose,  till  I  can  give  her  the  money  to 
do  it  with,"  he  grumbled.  And  then  his 
mother  sighed  and  shook  her  head,  and 
said  she  always  had  "  disapproved  of  men 
marrying  girls  who  wanted  to  go  out  in 
the  world  and  make  themselves  con- 
spicuous." 

As  was  only  natural,  Jenifer  had  wanted 
to  have  her  own  brother  Hubert  to  be  one 
of  the  sponsors  for  her  own  first-bom  son. 
But  circumstances  had  been  against  her. 
Mrs.  Hubert  Ray  was  celebrating  her  own 
return  to  Moor  Eoyal  by  a  series  of  well- 
managed  and  well-played  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, and  she  could  not  spare  Hugh. 

"Besides,  it  will  only  be  a  pokey  sort  of 
affair,  the  christening,"  she  said  to  her 
sister  Flora ;  "  if  Jenifer  had  the  courage  to 
secure  a  bishop  to  baptise  her  child,  I'd 
even  go  myself.  But  to  go  up  to  town 
just  now,  when  I'm  establishing  myself  so 
well  in  the  county,  for  nothing,  would  be 
folly." 

"  An3rway,  let  Hugh  go,"  Flora  said. 

"  Why  should  he  1  Just  to  be  harassed 
by  the  sight  of  their  impecuniosity.  No  1 
I  won't  persuade  him  to  go.     He's  such  an 
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affectionate  fellow  that  he  can't  bear  to 
think  of  his  mother  living  in  leas  style 
than  she  used  to  live  in.  Yet,  as  I  tell 
him,  he  can't  help  her.  He  has  me  to 
think  of,  and  it's  a  man's  duty  to  think  of 
his  wife  first,  isn't  it,  Flora  ? " 

''I  wonder  whether  Captain  Edgecumb 
thinks  of  his  wife  firsts"  Flora  said  thought- 
fully. 

•  **  I  don't  suppose  he  does ;  but  then, 
that's  just  it.  Jenifer  doesn't  want  people 
to  give  up  everything  for  her,  and  think  of 
her  before'  everybody  elsa  So  silly  of  her, 
I  always  think,  especially  in  dealing  with  a 
selfish  fellow  like  Captain  Edgecumb ;  in 
fact,  it's  wrong.  I  should  have  made  him 
think  much  less  of  himself,  if  I  had  married 
him.     Look  at  Hugh." 

'^  I  often  look  at  Hugh,  Effie,  and  at  you 
too,  and  do  you  know  I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he's  not  as  weak — ^yieldingly 
weak,  I  mean — nor  you  so  selfish  as  you 
appear.  You  two  '  get  on,'  thank  Heaven  I " 

'^  ThankHeaveu !"  Effie  echoed  so  heartily 
that  Mrs.  Jervoise  feared  her  sister  might 
go  on  to  say  : 

^'  I  renounce  hunting,  and  pretty  dresses, 
my  own  way,  and  every  other  snare  that 
has  been  laid  for  me.'! 

However,  Effie  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
She  only  said  : 

''  If  Hugh  likes  to  go  to  the  christening 
of  Jenifer's  boy  I  won't  say  a  word  against 
it." 

It  was  unfortunate  that,  when  Hubert, 
after  refusing,  wrote  to  his  sister  to  say  he 
could  come,  she  had  provided  other  and 
more  ready  sponsora  Mr.  Boldero  was 
one,  and  two  of  Captain  Edgecumb's  rela- 
tions the  others,  and  the  little  boy  was 
launched  into  the  world  with  the  names  of 
'*  John  Boldero  Ray"  before  his  surname  of 
"Edgecumb." 

Down  at  Moor  Royal  the  ball  was 
rolling  far  too  fast.  Effie,  in  her  praise- 
worthy desire  to  efface  all  memories  of 
other  and  inferior  Mrs.  Rays  who  had 
gone  before  her,  strained  all  her  resources 
too  hard,  and  eventually  cracked  them. 

It  was  not  that  she  was  ostentatious,  or 
absurdly  extravagant,  it  was  only  that  she 
loved  to  look  at  harmonies  and  the  other 
best  things  this  world  affords.  It  was 
altogether  inconsequent  and  opposed  to  her 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  that  the 


mistress  of  Moor  Royal  should  not  deal  oat 
hospitality  and  pleasure  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  a  lavish  hand.  That  was 
all.  And  her  conception  of  the  sitijiation 
was  correct  Only  it  was  an  expensive 
one. 

So  difficulties — money  difficulties— that 
would  not  let  themselves  be  set  aside  and 
forgotten,  were  perpetually  recurring  at 
Moor  Royal,  and  were  as  perpetually  beiog 
cleared  away  by  Mrs.  Jervoise,  whose 
sympathy  and  regard  for  her  sister  were  of 
an  unfailing  sort  that  would  have  gone  far 
to  redeem  a  much  more  faulty  character 
than  Flora's. 

And  in  Jack's  household,  at  the  Home 
Farm,  a  coarser  style  of  extravagance  pre- 
vailed. Minnie  had  been  a  thrifty  hoose- 
keeper  when  she  first  became  Mrs.  Jack 
Ray,  but  the  temptations  of  her  new 
position  had  soon  grown  too  strong  for 
her.  She  was  not  an  idle  woman  by 
nature,  but  to  work  with  her  hands  seemed 
to  her  to  be  an  "  unladylike"  thing  to  da 
And  her  head  gave  her  no  occupation. 

So  being  destitute  of  all  mental  re- 
sources, and  disdaining  to  occupy  herself 
in  any  household  labours,  Mrs.  Jack  Bay, 
by  way  of  passing  the  time,  spent  aU  the 
money  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon  in  the 
purchase  of  finery  for  her  own  wear  at  the 
Exeter  shops ;  and  when  she  could  not  lay 
her  hands  on  any  money,  she  had  the 
finery  still  hy  going  in  debt  for  it. 

When  the  three  years  expired,  at  thof  end 
of  which  the  sealed  letter  containing  the 
late  Mr.  Ray's  last  will  was  to  be  read,  both 
his  sons  were  in  sad  straits  for  want  of 
money,  and  both  of  them  had  alienated 
themselves  entirely  from  their  mother  and 
sister. 
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CHAPTER  XV.      "AMOUR  PAIT  BEAUCOUP, 
MAIS  ARGENT  FAIT  TOUT '' 

Poor  little  Ida,   drenched,  bedraggled, 
bespattered,  a  beggar-maid,  stancUng  neart- 
nck  in  the  hall  of  The  Keep ;  and  this 
superb  beauty  standing  in  that  hall  seven 
years  later,  in  queenly  apparel  and  receiv- 
ing queenly  homage  from  those  to  whom 
all  others  paid  homage^the  serene  high- 
nesses of  the  county ;  is  the  same  person 
and   recognisably  the    same.      The   face 
does  not  seem  to  have  grown  a  day  older, 
nor  has  the  heart  which  looks  still  through 
the  same  set  sad  eyes.    To-niefat  there  is  a 
great  ball  at  The  Keep  and  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  dance  the  cool  hall  is  crowded. 
Ida   receives   there    the    triple   homage 
of  the  daughter  Of  the  house  (by  adop- 
tion),  of   a    belle,    and    of    an    heiress. 
Bumour  gives  her  four  thousand  pounds 
1  a    ^ear    on     the     death    of    the    f ast- 
faihng  Mr.  Tuck;  and  therefore  rumour 
gives  her  also  the  title  of  the  belle,  not  of 
the  county  only,  but  of  the  country.     It 
was  confidently  said  if  she  had  come  out  in 
tovm,  or  would  spend  a  single  season  there, 
she  would  command  a  higher  rent  from 
a   photo^pher    than    any    professional 
beauty.  .Yet  anyone  who  could  look  at  Ida 
without  seeing  (if  such  a  thing  be  con- 
ceivable) the  ineffable  loveliness  of  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year  in  her  face  would 
^till  pronounce   her  superbly  handsome, 
though  he  mighty  perhaps,  think  her  beauty 
^-^her  lustrous  eyes  notwithstanding — of 
^KK)  cold  and  statuesque  a  type.    Rumour, 
^odeed,  had    it   that   she  was  icy  cold, 
^sughty,  and  heartless ;  audi  that  she  held 
^erhandpoised  like  an  auctioneer's  hammer, 
^ifsiting  with  a  passionless  neutrality  to 
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let  it  fall  at  the  nod  of  the  highest  bidder.  ^ 
She    had  refused  already,   it   was    said, 
two  regiments,  a  dozen  parishes,  and  half-  \ 
a-dozen  estates ;   but  here  rumour  did  in- ; 
justice  to  the  officers,  clergy,  and  country 
eentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
Ida  herself  most  of  aU.     She  was  the  last 
girl  in  the  world  to  encourage  wholesale 
and  hopeless  advances.    In  truth  it  was 
Ida's  very  humiUty,  kni  warmth,  and  wealth 
of  heart  that  got  her  the  name  of  being 
haughty  and  heartless.     Hearing  everyone 
every  day,  and  Mrs.  Tuck  most  of  all,  talk 
of  the  brilliant  match  she  ought  to  make 
with  her  prospects,  she  had  come  to  regard  . 
her  prospects  as  everything,  and  herself  as 
nothing,  in  the  world's  eyes  and  in  those  of 
her  suitors  to  be.    And  besides  this  motive 
for  chilling  and  checking  the  first  advances  , 
of  such  suitors,  there  was  another  which  may 
seem  well-nigh  incredible  to  the  reader. ' 
It  will  be  remembered  with  what  coldness 
her  heart,  preoccupied  with  grief,  accepted 
Archie's  boyish  proposal.      Nevertheless, 
afterwards,  the  idea  of  it  and  of  all  the 
boy's   generous  goodness  to  her  in  her 
desolation   "  did  sweetly  creep  into  her 
imagination,"  and  she  treasurea  his  image  ^ 
as  that  of  a  suitor  who  loved  her  when  she 
was  but  a  beggar-maid — the  only  suitor  of 
whom  she  could  feel  sure  that  he  had  loved 
her  for  herself  done.    True,  Archie  was , 
little  more  than  a  child  at  the  time,  but 
Ida  at  the  time  was  a  good  deal  more  than 
a  child— was  almost  a  woman  in  all  but 
years.    And  at  the  time  her  hearty  bar- 
rowed  up  by  sorrow  and  softened  with  the 
rain  of  tears,  was  best  prepared  for  the 
seed  which  had  faJlen  into  it    One  thing 
more — the  soil  into  which  it  dropped  was 
suited  only  for  a  few  plants  of  deep  and  slow 

EDwth.      "He  that  hath  many  friends 
th  none,"  says  Aristotle,  and  Ida's  friend- 
ships, fit  and  few,  were  fast  and  for  Ufa 
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If  then^  six  monthfl  before  the  peiiod  ftt 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  Aiehie  had 
claimed  her  old  promise  '*to  marry  him, 
when  he  became  a  man,  if  he  asked  her/' 
he  wonid  certainly  not  have  met  with  a 
decided  refosal.  He  had  then  the  chance 
to  ask  her.  They  met  most  unexpectedly 
at  the  house  oi  a  comnion  friend,  and 
stayed  togetiier  for  a  week  under  the  same 
roof.  And  the  effect  of  the  meeting  upon 
Ida,  if  we  may  betray  her  maiden  thoughts, 
was  electrical  He  seemed  to  her  all,  and 
more  than  all,  she  had  pictured  him  in  her 
imagination.  She  never  forgot  the  first 
meeting  with  him  after  all  those  years  of 
dreaming  upon  him. 

Sitting  in  my  window 

Frintine  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thought  (but  it  was  you),  enter  those  gates ; 
My  blood  new  out  and  bax;k  again,  as  fast 
As  I  had  puffed  it  forth  and  sucked  it  in 
Like  breath  ;  then  was  I  caUed  away  in  hast^ 
To  entertain  you :  Never  was  a  man 
Thrust  from  a  sheepcote  to  a  sceptre,  raised 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I.    You  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever.    I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  al)ove  singing ! 

But  if  Ida  felt,  or  rather  because  she 
felt,  at  this  meeting  all  that  is  expressed  in 
this  exquisite  passage,  she  studiously,  too 
studiously,  concealed  the  feeling. 

I  find  she  loves  him  much,  because  she  hides  it — 
Love  teaches  cunning  even  to  innocence ; 
And,  when  he  gets  possession,  his  first  work 
Is  to  dig  deep  within  a  heart,  and  there 
Lie  hid,  and  like  a  miser  in  the  dark. 
To  f  eMt  alone. 

Now  Archie  also  had  his  prepossessions 
about  Ida,  and  judged  her  thereby.    He 
bad  heard — ^it  was  the  universal  rumour 
about  the  heiress — ^that  she  was  haughty 
and  heartless,  and  he  seemed  to  find  her  sa 
The  remembrance  of  his  boyish  proposal 
and  of  her  promise,  the  consdouaness  that 
years  had  deepened  her  regard  for  him  and 
the  fear  that  they  had  effa<^  his  rmrd  for 
her,  and,  lastlv  and  chiefly,  love  itsdf,  made 
our  reserved  heroine  more  shy  and  distant 
than  ev^r.    Thus  Archie,  though  he  too 
felt  his  love  for  her,  which  had  never  died 
out^  revive  and  glow,  yet  proudly  kept  the 
distance  at  which  her  pride  ^mied  to  keep 
him.    Besides,  there  is  this  thing  to  be 
remembered  about  the  youtii,  that»  whether 
in  love  or  friendship,  he  must  be  ^ver,  not 
receiver,  benefactor  not  beneficiary.     A 
girl  must  have  many  and  immense  merits 
to  counterbalance  in  his  eyes  the  possession 
of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year — an  in- 
conceivable state  of  mind  to  those  who 
forget  that  he  was  very  young  and  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  spendthrift    Thus  this 
meeting,  of  which  Mrs.  John  had  heard 


with  such  hope  of  the  furtherance  of  her 
cherished  scheme,  seemed  to  overset  it 
altogether. 

Yet  let  this  be  noted«  that,  as  the 
preciousness  of  all  mortal  things  is  due  to 
their  scarcity^  and  of  all  mortal  achieve- 
ments and  attainments  to  their  difficulty, 
Ida  and  Archie  henceforth  thought  more 
of  each  other's  love  than  if  they  had  known 
that  it  was  to  have  been  had  for  the  asking. 
But  all  this  time  we  havtiTeftlda  stand- 
ing in  the  hall  She  is  little  likely  to  nuss 
us  with  that  crowd  ef  worshippers  around 
her,  and  among  them  two  very  high 
bidde^s-^Loxd  MIerdale  and  Mr.  George 
Seville-Sutton,  representing  respectively  the 
highest  title  and  the  largest  property  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  was  deliffhtfdl  to 
hear  Mrs.  Tuck  hesitate  between  these  two. 
She  would,  so  to  speiJi:,  first  try  one  and 
then  the  other  (like  a  serviceable  stuff  dress 
and  a  showy  silk  one)  on  Ida,  and  consider 
with  her  head  on  one  side  which  became 
her  best.  It  was  no  more  use  for  Ida  than 
for  M  Jourdain  to  protest  that  the  clothes 
didn't  fit  The  conversation  then  took 
the  predse  turn  of  that  in  Le  Bonigeois 
Grentilhomme : 

M.  Jourdain :  *^  Voua  m'avais  aussi  fait 
faire    des    souUeres    qui     me    blessent 
furieusement" 
TaiUeur :  "  Point  da  tout^  monsieur." 
M.    Jourdain :    "  Comment   point  da 
tout  1 " 

TaiUeur:   "Non,  ils  ne  vous  bleasent 
point" 

M.  Jourdain :   ''  Je  vous  dis  qu'ils  me 
blessent,  moi" 
Tailleur :  ^^  Vous  vouf  imagines  cela.*' 
And  Mrs.  Tuck  also  fell  bi^k  invariably 
on  the  triumphant  argument  of  the  tailor 
— that  it  was  not  likdy  that  she,  who  had 
been  fitting  folk  (or  match-making)  all  her 
life,  should  not  know  best  whether  the  shoe 
lynched  Ida  or  not.  Nevertheless  Ida,  with 
the  headstrong  dogmatism  of  youth,  main* 
tained  that  neither  of  these  eentlemen 
suited  her.    Lord  Ellerdale  could  talk  of 
notiiiDg  but  shooting,  and  Mr.  Seville- 
Sutton  could  talk  of  nothing  at  aQ.    Bat^ 
of  the  two,  Ida  held  his  lordship  to  be  the 
least  insufferabla    Mr.  Seville-Sutton  was 
the  merest  automaton  of  propriety.    He 
seemed  to  regard  himself-^as  concerns  this 
matter  of  perfect  gendemanly  propriety- 
something  in  the  liffht  of  a  great  town- 
hall  dock,  from  which  all  the  little  watches 
of  the  countryside  were  to  take  their  time. 
Therefore  it  behoved  him  to  be  always 
right   to   the   second.      Hence   he   was 
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"  tedious  as  a  king  " — ^all  ceremony — and 
to-nighfe  he  '*  bestowed  all  his  tedioosness  " 
on  Ida. 

He  now  leads  her  from  the  hall  for  the 
next  dance,  a  waltz,  which  he  dances 
most  majestically  in  the  short  and  few  in- 
tervals between  collisions ;  for  as  the  little 
watches  present  do  not  take  their  time  from 
him,  Ida  is  knocked  abontlike  a  billiard-ball, 
and  is  glad  at  last  to  be  shot  into  a  oomer 
as  into  a  pocket.  Here  Mr.  Seville-Sutton 
apologises  for  the  awkwardness  of  the 
others.  If  he  jostled  a  planet  he  would 
feel  aggrieved  by  its  trespass  on  his  orbit 
Having  said  a  severe  something  about  <'  bad 
form,"  he  asked  for  the  third  time  to-night 
after  Mr.  Tuck's  healtL  Mr.  Tuck,  by 
Uie  way,  never  now  puts  in  an  appearance 
on  these  festive  occasions.  He  retires  to 
a  distant  wing  of  The  Keep,  to  a  chamber 
'*  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light,"  and  is 
there  coddled  at  intervals  by  Mrs.  Tuck. 
Ida  for  the  third  time  replies  that  "Mr. 
Tack  is  not  so  well«  thank  you,"  and  Mr. 
Seville^utton,  encouraged  by  the  hope  of 
the  immediate  possession  of  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  flurried  by  the  fear  of 
Lord  Ellerdale  anticipating  him,  tries  for 
the  third  time  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
propose  to  her.  He  had,  'tistrue,  some  doubts 
about  the  propriety  of  proposing  for  her  in 
her  own  house,  but,  after  all,  only  a  refusal 
would  have  made  this  awkward,  and  the 
lefhsal  of  Mr.  Greorge  Seville-Sutton  was 
a  contingency  not  worth  taking  into 
calculation. 

'*  Thore  is  a  map  of  Mr.  Tuck's  property, 
HissLuard,  which  I  am  anxious  to  see  and 
which  Mr.  Tuck  was  so  ^ood  as  to  say  I 
might  see  on  my  next  visit  to  The  Keep. 
Do  you  think  I  might  take  the  liberty 
of  glancing  at  it  to-night  1  Only  a 
little  matter  of  boundaries  between  his 
property  and  mine  that  I  wished  to  look 
into,"  with  a  slight  shrug  expressive  of  the 
infinitesimal  importance  of  a  sq^uare  mile  or 
two,  more  or  less,  of  land  to  him. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Seville-Sutton  made  this 

leqoest  with  the  object  of  getting  Ida  to 

himself  in  the  library,  where  the  map  was, 

mi  where  the  sight  of  the  broad  acres 

marked  on  it  might  decide  him  to  proposa 

11  For  i/Lt,  Sevillc^utton,  though  a  young 

11  man,  was,  as  most  men  are,  avaricious  in 

j\  proportion  to  his  riches. .  Ida  led  the  way 

11  to  the  library,  without  the  least  suspicion 

jj  of  what  might  be  in  store  for  her.     This 

/  /  question  of   the  boundaries  between  the 

/  /    two  estates  had  of  late  been  the  one  burden 

//    of   lb.  Tuck's   conversation,  who  dwelt 


alwajrs  with  tedious  iteration  on  any  topi< 
bearing  upon  his  pecuniary  interests.  Sc 
Ida,  tmnking  Mr.  Seville-Sutton's  request 
very  natural  and  innocent,  led  the  way  tc 
the  library  with  a  heart  lightened  by  the 
hope  that  she  might  rid  herself  then  of  f 
portentous  bore. 

She  soon  found  the  map,  and  spread  il 
on  a  table  in  a  recess  between  two  book 
cases.  "  Yes,  this  is  it,  Mr.  Seville-Sutton/ 
she  said,  and  turned  to  go. 

Therefore  Mr.  SeviUe-Sutton  had  t< 
make  his  mind  up  in  a  moment  with  what 
for  him,  was  headlong  precipitation. 

"  Thank  you — thank  you.  Pardon  me 
Pray  don't  go,  Miss  Luard — one  moment.' 

These  breathless  sentences  were  ai 
startling  from  him  as  the  sudden  shying  o 
a  hearse-horse ;  but  soon  recovering  mm 
self,  he  fell  back  into  his  proper  proces 
sional  pace. 

*^  Miss  Luard,"  he  said,  with  thi 
imposing  air  of  a  bishop  presenting  t 
Sunday-school  girl  with  a  first  prize 
^'Miss  Luard,  may  I  venture  to  hop< 
that  my  attentions  have  not  been— -ah— 
unmarked,  and  have  not  been  unwelcom< 
to  you  1 "  Here,  before  Ida  could  recove: 
herself,  he  advanced  a  step  from  the  recess 
to  be  ready  at  the  proper  moment  to  tak< 
her  hand.  "  I  have  long  been  hoping  fo: 
this  opportunity  to  offer  you  my  hand  anc 
to  ask  for  yours." 

Here  was  the  cue  for  taking  her  hand 
but,  just  as  he  took  it,  he  dropped  it  a 
the  sound  of  a  quick  foot  at  the  door 
and  stepped  back  instinctively  into  th< 
reoess. 

It  was  Lord  Ellerdale,  to  whom  Ida  wa( 
engagisd  for  the  next  dance. 

'^  Ob,  Miss  Luard,  here  you  are  1  IV< 
been  looking  all  over  the  place  for  you 
Booked  to  me,  you  know,  for  this  gfldop 
I  believe  you  hid  here  to  shirk  me.  Nov 
didn't  you— eh  1 " 

"  Indeed  no ;  I  was  just  coming  out." 

Ida,  as  she  said  this,  looked,  as  she  wel 
might,  confused  and  embarrassed,  anc 
this  confusion  and  embarrassment  sug 
gested  a  bright  idea  to  his  lordship,  wh< 
was  not  without  the  vanity  of  youth 
blown  into  full  bloom  by  the  flatterers  o 
his  rank  He  had  been  told  often  enougl 
that  Ida  was  his  for  the  asking,  and  he  hac 
too  good  an  opinion  of  himself  and  of  he: 
to  doubt  it 

Her.  conscious  and  confused  mannei 
therefore,  suggested  to  him  the  bright  idei 
that  she  had  hid  herself  here  with  a  viev 
to  a  tdte-^t4te  with  him  when  he  sdugh 
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her  out  for  the  dance.  Else,  why  Bhould 
she  be,  jast  then,  alone  in  the  library,  of 
all  places) 

Now,  Ida  had  looked  lovely  all  the  evea- 
ing,  and  she  was  looking  most  lovely  of  all 
at  this  moment ;  and  Uioogh  her  charms 
might  not  have  tamed  the  scale  which  her 
fortune  had  already  weighted  even,  her 
appreciation  of  his  chaxms,  expressed 
tnrough  these  tell-tale  and  becoming 
blushes,  did. 

Why  not  propose  now )  He  would 
never  get  a  better  chance,  or  find  himself 
and  her  in  a  better  mood. 

'^No,  you  needn't  come.  Til  give  up  the 
galop  if  you'll  give  me  something  else 
inst^id.  Miss  Luard — ^Ida — ^you  know 
what  that  is,"  taking  the  hand  his  rival 
had  just  dropped. 

Here's  a  situation  for  you  1  Two  pro- 
posals in  two  minutes  by  two  rivals  within 
two  paces  of  each  other ! 

But  before  Ida  could  think  of  the  most 
delicate  way  of  rejecting  one  suitor  within 
earshot  of  another,  Mrs.  Tuck  came  to 
the  rescue,  calling  out  "  Ida,"  as  she  made 
for  the  library  to  look  for  her. 

Ida,  thinking  it  best  to  intercept  her 
before  she  entered  to  add  to  the  complica- 
tion, said  hurriedly,  in  horrible  confusion, 
*'  Mrs.  Tuck  wants  me,  my  lord,"  and  was 
gone. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  best  way  out  of  it 
Any  way,  Ida  had  not  the  presence  of  mind 
to  think  of  a  better. 

His  lordship  waited  until  Mrs.  Tuck 
must  have  been  well  out  of  his  way,  then 
he  made  for  the  door,  but  stopped  half- 
way, arrested  by  the  thought  that  it  was  just 
possible  that  Ida  mightretum  to  accept  him. 
He  was  sure  she  would  accept  him,  but  he 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  she  was  the  kind 
of  girl  to  return  coolly  to  hear  his  proposal 
out. 

Still,  it  was  just  possible,  and  he  would 
wait  a  minute  or  two  longer,  if  only  to 
recover  from  his  agitation.  For  his  lord- 
ship's heart  beat  like  a  watch,  and  not 
with  the  stately  dock-movement  of  Mr. 
SeviIle-Sutton'& 

In  case  of  the  entrance  of  any  other 
than  Ida,  he  thought  it  best  to  account  for 
his  presence  there  by  taking  a  book,  and 
in  looking  for  a  book  he  found  Mr.  Seville- 
Sutton. 

"  Sutton  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  then,  see- 
ing it  all,  as  he  thought,  in  a  moment,  he 
faltered,  <*Miss  Luara  has — has  accepted 
you  1 " 

Mr.  Seville-Sutton  had  never  in  his  life 


been  taken  so  aback ;  nevertheless,  he  was 
still  able  to  say  in  his  buckram  manner, 
with  an  assenting  bow : 

'*  I  had  just  proposed  for  her." 

He  almost  believed  that  Ida  had  tacitly 
accepted  him,  and  he  fully  believed  that 
she  would  have  explicitly  accepted  him 
but  for  Lord  EUexdale's  untoward  inter- 
ruption. Still,  he  was  glad  to  prevent^  by 
that  assenting  bow,  his  rival's  putting  her 
constancy  to  the  test  of  further  pursuit  by 
him.  This  keen  competition  put  her  hand 
at  a  premium  in  his  eyes. 

Lord  Ellerdale  grew  white  with  rage, 
furious  with  himself,  with  Ida,  and  most  of 
all  with  Mr.  Seville-Sutton. 

"Why  hide  there  unless  for  eaves- 
dropping t    I  took  you  for  a  gentleman." 

This  to  Mr.  George  Seville-Sutton! 
Hence  that  deadly  duel,  at  which  the 
county  stood  aghast — fought,  not  in  Bel- 
gium, but  at  the  hustings,  whereby  the 
great  Conservative  party  wa0  split  in  two, 
and  a  Radical  soap-boiler  from  Birmingham 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  polll 
Unspeakable  I  But  we  do  not  aspire  to 
deal  with  these  high  matters. 

Lord  Ellerdale,  having  shot  the  fieiy 
dart  which  kindled  this  world-wasting  con- 
flagration, left  the  library  and  the  house 
in  deadly  dudgeon.  If  he  had  waited  five 
minutes,  Mr.  Seville-Sutton  might  have 
made  a  retort^  but  his  vast  mind  moved 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  four  months 
later  that  he  resolved  to  shake  society  to 
its  base  by  the  practical  retort  of  opposing 
Lord  EUerdale's  re-election.  For  the  pre- 
sent he  would  stay  his  thirst  for  revenge 
by  making  absolutely  sure  of  Ida.  This, 
however,  was  not  so  easy.  He  could  not 
get  her  to  himself  again,  and  was  fain  to 
be  content  with  pressing  her  hand  in 
taking  his  leave,  and  promisine,  in  a  voice 
markedly  subdued,  to  do  himself  the 
honour  of  calline  upon  her  to-morrow. 

MeanwhQe,  Mis.  Tuck  was  in  a  atate  oi 
distraction  at  the  sudden,  rude,  unaccount- 
able disappearance  of  Lord  Ellerdale. 
Where  had  he  gone  %  Why  had  he  gone  1 
His  lordship,  of  all  people,  the  observed  of 
all  observers — ^who  was  to  have  taken  her 
in  to  supper,  too !  It  was  disastrous.  For 
Mrs.  Tuck  worshipped  rank  with  more 
than  Philistine  fervour.  For  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  until  the  last  guest  had 
departed,  she  went  adrift  as  a  ship  that  has 
had  its  rudder  wrenched  away ;  driven 
hither  and  thither,  and  letting  things  go 
as  they  would  —  which  was  very  unUke 
I  her,  as  she  took  pleasure  in   arranging 
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eyeiything  for  eyeryone,  from  a  waltz  to  a 
wedding. 

Nor  wu  she  the  less  discomposed  because 
she  suspected  the  truth,  or  what  was 
veiy  near  the  truth — that  Ida  had  refused 
bis  lorddiip,  who  had  taken  his  refusal  after 
Uie  manner  of  a  petted  and  petulant  boy. 

No  sooner,  then,  were  she  and  Ida  left 
alone  in  the  deseorted  banquet-hall  than  she 
approached  the  subject  with  the  indirect- 
ness which  had  become  an  instinct  with  her. 
She  was  rather  afraid  of  Ida,  in  the  way  in 
which  talkative  and  insincere  people  are 
afraid  of  sincere  and  silent  people.  She 
regarded  the  girl  as  her  creation,  taking 
credit  to  herse^  not  only  for  her  prospects, 
bat  for  her  "  style,"  and  almost  for  her 
beauty ;  yet  she  stood  in  a  kind  of  awe  of 
her,  and  was  never  so  insincere  with  her, 
or  with  others  in  her  preseneci  as  was  her 
wont 

Ida,  on  her  side,  did  not  see  through 
Mra  Tuck  at  all,  as  that  good  lady  feared. 
Her  cold,  undemonstrative,  and  seemingly 
critical  manner  was  mere  manner,  and 
really  hid  a  warmth  and  depth  of  heart, 
and  especially  of  afifection  for  Mrs.  Tuck, 
which  the  latter  hardly  suspected.  A  year 
amce,  indeed,  when  Mrs.  Tuck  was  dan- 
gerously ill  for  six  weeks,  Ida  had  the 
chance,  of  which  she  made  the  most,  of 
expressing  her  love  and  gratitude.  She 
would  aUow  no  one  else  to  nurse  the 
patient,  and  no  one  else  could  have  nursed 
her  with  snch  tender  and  untiring  devo- 
tion. In  £act,  she  nursed  Mrs.  Tuck  as 
she  had  been  used  to  nurse  her  mother, 
and  as  a  mother  would  nurse  her  sick  child, 
widi  an  utter  self-for|;etf nlness,  and  in  a 
soothing,  coaxing,  pettmg  wav  that  might 
have  moved  Mn.  Tuck  to  laughter  if  it 
had  not  moved  her  to  tears.  For  the  kind- 
hearted  woman  was  immensely  surprised 
and  touched  by  the  motherly  devotion  of 
the  girl ;  and  this  devotion  made  an  im- 
portant practical  change  in  Mrs.  Tuck's 
plans — a  change  which  we  are  in  order  in 
mentioning  here.  She  had  meant  the 
heiress  for  one  of  her  own  needy  kindred 
— a  gentleman  who,  in  her  opinion,  had  all 
the  virtues  except  that  of  a  fortune  or  of  a 
title.  But  with  Mr&  Tuck  a  fortune  or  a 
title  outweighed  all  other  virtues,  and  with 
these,  therefore,  Ida  was  to  be  rewarded 
for  her  devotion  to  her  benefactress  in  her 
illness,  and  the  needy  Admirable  Grichton 
was  sacrificed  with  a  sigh.  It  is  true  Mrs. 
Tuck  thought  something  of  her  own  inte- 
rests in  the  matter,  of  the  rejected  glory 
she  would  enjoy  from  such  an  alliance ;  but 


she  was  thinking  most  of  Ida's  apotheosis. 
"Sic  itur  ad  astra"  Nevertheless,  here 
was  the  infatuated  girl  turning  her  back 
upon  the  path  of  glory. 

"I  think  everything  went  well,  Ida," 
making  for  her  object  as  a  hawk  for  its 
quarry,  by  wheeling  round  above  it  in 
narrowing  circles  before  it  drops  upon  it 

''  Yes,"  said  Ida  absently. 

"  I  couldn't  get  partners  for  everybody, 
you  know,"  in  a  querulously  defensive  tone, 
as  though  Ida  were  complaining  of  her 
neglect  of  duty  in  this  respect  "  There 
was  that  Miss  Pratt,  no  one  would  dance 
with  her  a  second  time  or  a  second  round. 
Lord  EUerdale  said  she  was  '  too  hard  in 
the  mouth.'  He  didn't  find  you  '  hard  in 
the  mouth,'  my  dear.  He  danced  with  you 
often  enougL" 

Ida  was  still  sOent^  but  not  now  absent 
She  looked  encouragingly  conscious. 

*'I  think  he  enjoyM  himself  while  he 
stayed,  though  he  didn't  stay  long.  Had 
he  another  engagement)" 

»  No — ^I  dout  know,"  stammered  Ida. 

«But  didn't  he  make  any  excuse  for 
going  so  ,90on  when  he  bid  you  good-night, 
Ida!" 

<<  He  didn't  bid  me  good-night" 

"  No  t  Most  extraordinary !  I  thought 
I  might  have  been  out  of  the  way,  attendmg 
to  my  poor  dear  husband,  and  tiiat  he  must 
have  inade  his  excuses  to  you.  Did  he 
say  nothing  to  you,  dear,  before  he  went  1 " 

Ida  was  still  silent  She  felt  it  to  be  her 
duty  to  tell  the  whole  affair  to  Mr&  Tuck, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  had  to  struggle 
at  once  against  her  natural  reserve,  and 
againstasense  that  she  had  no  right  to  part 
with  asecret  in  which  othershad  a  greater 
share  than  herself. 

"  Mpr  dear,"  resumed  Mrs.  Tuck,  readine 
the  girl's  distressed  face — ''my  dear,  I 
don't  want  to  pry  into  your  secrets — ^it 
isn't  as  if  I  were  your  mother,  or  had  any 
claim  on  you,  though  I  can't  help  feeling 
like  a  moUier  towaras  you" 

This  was  the  right  chord,  as  Mrs.  Tuck 
well  knew. 

"You've  been  a  mother  to  me,  Mrs. 
Tuck,  and  there  are  no  secrets  of  my  own 
that  I  would  keep  from  you ;  but  there  are 
others — ^not  that  you  would  mention  it 
again. 

*'  Is  it  likely  t "  burst  in  Mrs.  Tuck,  not 
angy,  but  grieved. 

Well,  it  was  likely,  but  Ida  did  not  think 
so,  and  therefore  she  told  the  whole  affair 
to  the  excited,  amazed,  amused,  and  dis- 
appointed Mrs.  Tuck. 
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"  He  must  have  found  the  other  there/' 
exolaimed  she  after  she  had  recovered  her 
breath. 

"  I'm  afraid  so." 

'*  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  Don's 
face." 

''The  Don"  was  Mra  Ta<$k's  niekname 
for  Mr.  Seville-Satton,  though  she^  had 
never  before  used  it  to  Ida^  Now  it  slipped 
out  naturally  and  almost  necessarily, '  as 
Mrs,  Tuck  tried  to  picture  the  Don  discom- 
posed— a  feat  not  possible  even  to  her  lively 
imagination. 

"  Dear  1  he  must  have  looked  like  an  owl 
at  a  iire.  But  which  were  you  gobg  to 
accept,  Ida  ? "  recalling  her  riotous  imagi- 
nation with  an  e^rt  to  the  serious  side 
of  the  burinees ;  "  Mr.  Seville-Sutton  t " 

"  I  don't  care  in  the  least  for  him,"  with 
a  shudder,  whether  caused  by  a  chill  after 
dancing,  or  by  the  presentation  to  her 
mind's  eye  of  this  icy  suitor. 

Mrs.  Tuck  rose  to  put  a  shawl  round  tiie 
giri's  shoulders,  saying,  as  she  did  so : 

"  You're  so  warm,  child,  you'll  catch  cold 
if  you  don't  mind,"  and  then,  as  she 
resumed  her  seat,  she  added  the  moral: 
'*  Love  is  like  that,  my  dear ;  if  you  begin 
too  warm,  youVe  sure  to  catch  cold  after- 
wards. If  I'd  been  as  passionately  in  love 
with  my  poor  dear  husband  as  you  giris 
think  you  ought  to  be,  we  shotdd  never 
have  been  as  happy  together  as  we  have 
been — never.  But  I  didn't  let  my  feelings 
run  away  with  me — I  let  him,"  she  added 
with  a  laugh,  the  pun  being  irresistible. 

"  Did  Mr.  Tuck  run  away  with  youl "  cried 
Ida,  amazed,  as  well  she  might  be.  The  idea 
of  Mr.  Tuck's  so  far  foigettinghimself — ^inall 
senses  of  the  phrase— was  not  conoeivabla 

"  He  couldn't  run  away,"  said  Mrs.  Tuck, 
with  unintentional  truth,  for  in  this, 
indeed,  lay  the  secret  of  their  union ;  *'  he 
was  laid  up  at  the  time  with  a  sprained 
ankle,  but  he  persuaded  me  into  a  private 
marriage,  my  dear,  and  we've  been  very 
happy  toffether." 

^*  But  ne  didn't  marry  you  for  your 
fortune  f  " 

''  Indeed  then,  my  dear,  he  did  not,  for 
there  was  little  of  that  same  to  fall  in  love 
with.  Not  that  he'd  have  liked  me  the 
less,"  she  continued,  seeing  the  drift  of  the 
girl's  thoughts,  ''  if  I  had  brought  him  a 
f^w  thousand  pounds.  It's  a  fine  thing 
for  a  girl,  Ida,  to  owe  the  man  she  marries 
nothing." 

"  Not  love  even  1 " 

*'  She  doesn't  owe  that  if  she  gives  as 
much  as  she  gets." 


"  No,  not  if  there's  no  love  lost  between 
them,"  said  Ida  with  some  bitterness, 
''  Mr.  Seville-Sutton  and  I  would  be  quits." 

'*  Now,  Ida,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that 
neither  Mr.  Seville-Sutton  or  Lord  BDer- 
dale  would  many  you  merely  for  your 
prospects.  Do  you  thmk  either  <rf  them 
would  marry  Miss  Pratt  if  ehe  had  three  or 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  prospect  f " 

"I  know  neither  of  them  would  think  of 
me  if  I  hadn't" 

"  I  don't  know  that  at  all,  my  dear.  I 
was  watohing  Mr.  Seville^utton  this 
evening,  when  he  thought  no  one  was 
looking,  and  I'm  sure  the  way  he  gased  at 

you "  leaving  an  elocjoent  aposiopesis 

which  Ida  filled  in  ? 

"  Like  an  owl  at  a  mousey"  snttUngas  she 
used  Mrs.  Tuck's  own  description  of  Mr. 
Seville-Sutton.  ''Besides,  if  he  did  care 
for  me  I  should  owe  him  nothing,  for  I 
never  could  care  for  hila" 

Mrs.  Tuck  had  learned  to  tnuttAate  Ida's 
language  into  her  own  by  dianging  every 
positive  into  a  superlatiV6  and  Uberally 
supplying  every  bald  sentence  with  inten- 
sive verbs,  adverbsi  and  prepositiona.  Ida's 
protesting,  '*  I  never  could  oare  for  lum," 
was  equivalent  to  most  girls  proitesting, 
''  I  cannot  endure  him."  So  she  fitted  the 
other  string  to  her  bow. 

**  Well,  my  dear,  there's  Lord  EUerdala" 

'<  I  don't  think  there  is,  Mrs.  Tuck." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear ;  when  he  finds 
you've  reused  Mr.  Seville-Sutton — if  you 
must  reftase  him — She'll  come  back  iast 
enouffh.    A  girl  with  your  prospects " 

"  Oh  dear,  I  wish  I'd  no  prospects  I "  an 
outburst  of  prcrfanity,  which  combig  from 
so  reserved  a  giri  took  Mrs.  Tuck's  breath 
away. 

"  My  dear  Ida  I " 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Tuck,  I  mean  I  should  like 
to  be  sure  I  was  chosen  for  myself  and  not 
for  my  prospects.  Besides,  I  don't  care  for 
Lord  Elleroale  either.  If  I  married  him  I 
shouldn't  be  happy,  and  I  shouldn't  make 
him  happy.  He'd  find  only  a  deatii's  head 
in  the  golden  casket." 

Mra  Tuck  sat  up  lot  another  half-hour 
to  persuade  the  obstinate  girl  that  this 
shoe  at  least  did  not  pinch,  and  could  not 
pinch,  but  fitted  to  perfection. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE 


Among  the  many  superstitions  of 
mediaeval  Judaism  which  survive  in  old- 
fashioned  Jewish  communities,  one  of  the 
most  inveterate  is   the  belief  that  the 
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synagogue  is  a  meeting-place  for  the  dead 
as  If  ell  as  for  the  living.  Your  thoroughly 
orthodox  and  thoroughly  conservative  Jew 
—an  individual  common  enough  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  hy  no  means  so  rare  in 
England  as  manv  may  imagine — is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  "  shool/'  as  the  house 
of  worship  is  familiarly  designated,  is 
regularly  frequented  by  the  •'  meisim  '*  or 
departed  members  of  the  congregation, 
who  assemble  there  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer  and  study,  just  as  they  did  while 
aKva  The  notion,  m  all  probability,  dates 
from  very  ancient  times,  for  a  curious 
legend  of  the  Medrash  records  how  one  of 
the  rabbins  of  old  tried  to  force  his  way 
into  the  cave  of  Macpelah — where  the 
patriarchs  are  fabled  to  have  had  a 
synagogue  of  their  own — but  was  stopped 
by  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  the  steward  of 
Abraham,  who  said  his  master  was  engaged 
in  prayer,  and  could  not,  without  danger, 
be  disturbed.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 
no  orthodox  Israelite  under  any  circum- 
stances ever  enters  or  attempts  to  enter  a 
^agogue,  without  giving  three  pre- 
hminary  Imocks  at  the  door,  in  order  to 
warn  the  dead  of  the  approach  of  a  living 
co-religionist,  and  thus  afford  them  time  to 
vanish  ere  anyone  disturb  them.  Unlucky 
is  he  accounted  who  ventures  to  intrude 
without  so  doing ;  and  thrice  unlucky  is  he 
deemed,  who  should,  peradventure,  look 
with  mortal  eye  upon  the  "mMsim"  or 
congregants  from  the  grave. 

!nu8  curious  superstition  has — ^as  may  be 
imagined — ^given  rise  to  quite  a  crop  of 
fctrange  stories  and  weird  legenda  And, 
oddly  enough,  these  are  invariably  con- 
nected with,  or  said  to  be  connected  with, 
certain  practices  of  observant  and  orthodox 
Israelites.  In  Eussia,  Poland,  and  Galicia, 
for  instance,  no  female  ever  enters  a 
Synagogue  alone,  and  the  gossips  of  the 
Jaden-viertel,  or  Jewish  quarter,  explain 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  this.  They 
lell  how,  many,  many  years  ago,  the 
"Rabbetsen" — the  chief  rabbin's  wife, 
that  is — of  Slnczk,  rose  early  one  morning 
in  autumn,  and  started  for  the  synagogue 
before  daybreak — as  is  the  wont  of  all 
old-fashioned  Jews — in  order  to  attend  the 
propitiatory  services  held  during  the  week 
that  intervenes  between  the  new  year  and 
the  Day  of  Atonement  3  how  the  wind  blew 
out  the  candle  in  the  lanthom  she  carried ; 
and  how,  on  entering  the  synagogue,  she 
was  surprised  to  find  the  place  lit  up,  and 
the  men's  seats  below  filled  with  devout 
worshippers.     And  then,  requiring  a  light, 
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she  called  to  the  attendant  downstairs  to 
brine  her  one ;  when,  lo  and  behold !  a 
bana  was  stretched^  up  from  beneath  the 
gallery,  a  mysterious  and  ghostly  hand, 
reaching  forty  feet  up ;  and  in  this  hand 
was  the  light  for  which  she  had  asked. 
Two  hours  afterwards  she  was  found  by  the 
living  worshippers,  who  came  later,  in- 
sensible upon  the  floor.  And  to  the  end 
of  her  days,  runs  the  tradition,  she  was 
blind,  she  who  had  inadvertently  looked 
upon  the  dead.  To  this  day,  no  Jewess 
enters  a  synagogue  by  herself.  If  alone 
when  she  reaches  the  "shool,"  she 
remains  outside  until  one  of  the  male 
members  of  the  congregation  arrives. 
When  he  has  passed  in,  then,  and  then 
alone,  will  she  follow  him  into  the  sacred' 
edifice. 

Stranger  even  than  the  foregoing,  is  the 
legend  of  the  Leviteof  Horoduo — a  fantastic 
narrative  carefully  handed  down  from  the 
middle  ages.  Late  one  dark  winter's  night 
the  Chief  Babbi  of  Horoduo  had  been 
sitting  with  his  favourite  pupil,  young 
Eliah,  the  Levite,  in  the  stuffy  ^'Bes 
medrash,"  or  college  adjoining  the 
synagogue.  It  was  time  to  cease  study, 
and  with  many  a  blessing  the  disciple  was 
dismissed.  His  way  home  lay  past  the 
house  of  prayer.  As  he  went  by,  he 
noticed,  with  amazement,  that  the  edidcc 
was  lighted  up  within.  Instead  of  passing 
on  with  head  averted,  he  went  up  close  to 
the  windows,  as  he  should  not  have  done, 
and  peered  in.  Tl^e  "shool"  was  full; 
cram  full  of  worshippers,  full  of  '*  meisim," 
dead  ones,  congregants  from  the  grave,  all 
engaged  in  prayer.  The  reader's  platform 
was  occupied  by  the  precentor — ^just  as 
among  the  living — and  the  Scroll  of  the 
Law  was  open  on  the  reading-desk  in 
front  of  him  As  the  Levite  listened  he 
heard  the  solemn  monotone  of  the  minister 
as  he  chaunted  the  portion  of  the  week. 
Then,  to  his  horror  and  astonishment,  his 
own  name  was  called,  called  to  the  reading 
of  the  Law,  a  summons  no  Jew  dare  dis- 
regard. Could  he  disobey  the  call  t  And 
yet,  to  enter  at  midnight  alone  among  a 
congregation  of  the  dead !  He  would 
consult  his  master.  Rushing  back  to  the 
college,  he  hastily  recounted  the  circum- 
stance to  the  rabbin.  *'  Go  in,  my  son," 
was  the  advice  of  the  teacher,  *^  go  in,  and 
walk  carefully  along  the  aisle  so  that  you 
touch  none  of  the  dead ;  ascend  the  plat- 
form, take  your  place  by  the  reader's  side, 
recite  the  customary  blessings,  hear  the 
portion  for  the    Levite    read,   and  then 
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depart  carefully  as  before.  Bat  of  one 
thmg  beware !  Do  not  descend  from  the 
platform  on  the  same  side  as  yon  ascend. 
60  up  by  the  stairs  on  the  one  hand,  but 
go  down  by  the  steps  on  the  other." 
Trembling  with  fear,  the  youn^  man 
returned  to  the  synagogue ;  trembhng,  he 
entered  among  the  dead.  Carefully  he 
passed  the  "meisim"  without  touching 
them,  ascended  the  reading -platform, 
recited  the  benediction,  heard  the  portion 
of  the  Pentateuch  read,  repeated  the  second 
benediction,  and  then  turned  to  descend. 
But,  in  his  terror  and  haste,  he  forgot  the 
master's  injunctions.  He  went  down  on 
the  same  side  as  he  ascended,  and — fell 
dead  upon  the  floor  ere  he  reached  the 
bottom.  And  to  this  day,  just  as  it  is 
customary  to  knock  three  times  before 
entering  a  synagogue,  out  of  regard  for  the 
dead  wno  may  be  within,  so  is  it  customary 
never  to  look  back  into  the  house  of 
prayer  when  leaving  it,  or  passing  by 
outside.  An  orthodox  Israelite  would  no 
more  look  behind  him  when  he  has  once 
passed  the  "  shool "  than  glance  back  into 
a  cemetery  when  coming  from  a  funeral. 

By  far  and  away,  though,  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  curious  'legends  of  the 
dead"  is  certainly  that  attaching  to  theGreat 
Synagogue  of  Posen,  one  of  the  oldest 
synagogues  in  Northern  Europa  It  must 
first  be  explained  that  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement-— the  most  solemn  of  all  holy 
days  among  the  Jews  — orthodox  people 
are  accustomed  to  wear,  over  their  ordinary 
attire,  their  shrouds-^the  white  linen  gar- 
ments in  which  they  are  some  day  to  be 
buried.  Further,  it  is  the  custom  in  all 
orthodox  congregations  throughout  Europe 
for  the  worshippers  who  attend  on  this 
solemn  occasion  to  cover  their  heads  with 
their  "  talithim,"  or  "  praying-scarves,"  for 
with  his  head  so  covered,  every  Israelite, 
observant  or  not,  is  buried.  Only  in  one 
synagogue  do  the  members  depart  from 
Uiis  universal  practice — in  the  "  alt-ehool " 
of  Posea  Here  this  practice  is  prohibited. 
For  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  the 
worshippers  have  never  covered  their  heads 
with  their  "  talithim  "  as  in  other  Jewish 
communities.  And  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  following  legend : 

In  the  last  year  of  his  rabbinate,  the 
famed  Babbi  Joseph  the  Grodly,  then  Chief 
Babbin  of  Posen,  being  ofd  and  infirm  was 
led  into  the  "  alt^hoo],"  or  Old  Synagogue, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonements  The 
hundreds  of  large  wax  candles,  lit  in 
memory  of  the  dead,  were  ablaze,  and  the 


congregation,  all  in  snow-white  shrouds, 
and  wiUi  their  "  talithim  "  over  their  heads, 
rose  as  their  chief  entered.  The  reader 
took  his  place,  and  was  just  about  to  intone 
the  opening  prayer,  "  Kol-Nidre,''  when  of 
a  sudden  he  found  that  someone  was  stand- 
ing by  his  side.  Surprised,  he  looked 
round,  and  to  his  amazement  discovered 
that  the  reading-platform,  which  should 
have  been  unoccupied,  was  tightly  packed. 
Of  a  sudden,  too,  the  worshippers  became 
aware  that  they  were  being  inconveniently 
crowded.  They  tried  to  turn,  but  in  vain. 
There  was  no  moving  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  leftb  Denser  and  denser  grew  the 
throng;  the  crush  was  intolerable,  and  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  breathe. 
Terrified,  the  congregation  cried  aloud  to 
the  rabbin,  who,  uftm^  his  eyes  from  the 
prayer-book,  upon  which  they  had  been 
intently  fixed,  gave  one  swift  glance  round, 
and  saw  that  a  multitude  of  dead  —  of 
"meisim"  —  were  present,  crowded  there 
among  the  living,  the  dead  also  in  their 
white  grave-clothes,  also  with  their  praying- 
scarves  over  their  heads,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  living  wor- 
shippers, mgh  above  the  clamour  of  the 
people  rose  the  voice  of  Babbi  Joseph. 
"  Ye  that  are  of  the  living,  remove  your 
talithim  ! "  he  exclaimed.  In  an  instant 
this  was  done,  and  then  were  seen  the 
dead,  standing  there  among  the  living,  and 
known  Igr  this,  that  their  heads  remained 
covered  —  for  they  dare  not  remove  the 
"talith,"  or  praying-scarf,  in  which  they 
are  enveloped  when  committed  to  the 
earth.  *'  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,"  exclaimed  the  rabbin,  "in  the  names 
of  the  Patriarchs,  and  in  the  names  of  your 
own  ancestors,  I  adjure  ;^ou  to  leave  this 
house  of  prayer  of  the  living,  that  we,  who 
are  alive,  may  worship  unhindered  here, 
even  as  vou  did  in  your  times."  Imme- 
diately me  throng  b^an  to  melt  away, 
the  crowd  seemed  to  disperse,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  synagogue  was  occupied  only 
by  its  livine  congregantSb  In  memory  of 
this  "  terrible  eve "  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, the  members  of  the  Great  Svnagogue 
of  Posen  abstain  to  this  very  aay  from 
covering  their  heads  with  their  praying- 
scarves  on  this  solemn  holiday. 

Quite  as  strange  in  its  way,  as  this  notion 
about  the  assembling  of  tlie  dead  in  the 
synagogues  of  the  living,  is  the  belief— to 
which  the  ultra-orthodox  Jews  of  Eastern 
Europe  cling  with  incredible  tenacity — ^in 
the  occult  and  necromantic  powers  of  the 
<' Baal-Shem,"  or  <*  Masters  of  the  Name," 
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as  they  designate  such  rabbins  as  are  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
''Ineffable  Name"  of  the  Creator,  tradi- 
tionally transmitted  among  the  learned. 
This  "sacred  name,"  the  *' mystic  name  of 
ten  letters/'  which  King  Solomon  knew 
and  had  impressed  upon  his  seal— and  by 
yirtue  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  trap  the 
Demon  King  Asmodeus,  and  bottle-up  im- 
padent  djinns,  and  rebellious  spirits — ^is 
held  to  confer  upon  its  fortunate  possessors 
the  most  formidable  powers.  They  can 
raise  the  dead,  face  aemons  and  sprites, 
and  have  command  generally  over  disem- 
bodied'souls.  Of  course,  only  Oabalists  of 
profound  learning  and  ascetic  lives  are 
supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  thau- 
maturgic  name ;  and,  as  in  the  matter  of 
the  "meisim,"  this  belief  in  the  occcdt 
powers  of  the  "  Baal-Shem  "  has  given  rise 
to  any  number  of  marvellous  stories  care- 
fully garnered  by  the  "  gossips  of  the 
Ghetto,"  and  duly  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generatioa  The  Josephstadt 
of  Prague — once  the  Judenstadt  or  Jewish 
quarter  of  the  Bohemian  capital — ^is  a  per- 
fect storehouse  of  such  curious  legends,  the 
most  extraordinary  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  ancient  synagogue  there,  the 
"Alt-neu  Shool,"  and  great  medisdval 
rabbin,  Eabbi  Low* ben  Bezaleel,  some 
time  Chief  Rabbi  of  Prague,  and  every- 
where known  among  his  people  as  the 
"  Hoch  Rab  Low,"  the  «  High  Rabbi  Lov." 
The  synagogue  at  Prague,  the  celebrated 
"  Alt-neu  "  Synagogue,  is,  without  exception, 
the  oldest  in  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have 
existed  as  it  now  stands  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  there  are  tombstones  in  the 
Jewish  cemetery  dating  back  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  Its  designation  "  alt-neu," 
or  "old-new,"  synagogue,  is  peculiar,  and 
local  tradition  affirms  that  it  was  so  named 
because  it  was  not  built  by  the  founders 
of  the  Prague  community,  but  was  dis- 
covered in  situ,  just  as  it  now  is.  The 
legend,  as  popidarly  told,  runs  as  follows : 

Early  in  the  tenth  century  a  band  of 
Israelites  under  the  leadership  of  Rabbi 
Abraham,  the  "Baal-Shem,"  wandering 
through  Bohemia,  arrived  at  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Prague.  Here,  they  acci- 
I  dentaUy  came  across  a  Jewish  cemetery,  in 
which wereanumberof  tombstones  inscribed 
in  Hebrew.  Struck  by  die  fact  that  their 
people  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have 
been  settled  in  the  vicinity,  they  resolved 
to  locate  themselves  there,  and  so  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Joseph,  or  Judenstadt 
One  evening,  but  a  short  time  after  their 
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arrival,  the  Rabbi  Abraham  was  sitting  in 
the  ancient  Jewish  cemeteiy.    Immersed 
in  thought,  he  had  allowed  the  hour  of 
evening  prayer  to  pass.    Hastily   rising, 
hewasabout  to  leave  the  burial-ground  when 
he  found  that  someone  was  standing  by  his 
side,  a  man  evidentl  v  in  the  white  garments 
of  the  dead,  his  head  enveloped  in  his  pray- 
ing-scarf.  And  then,  too,  the  rabbin  became 
aware  that  he  was  surrounded  by  such 
figures ;    the  cemetery  was  full  of  them. 
As  he  looked,  they  began  to  move  off,  in 
slow,  solemn  procession,  towards  a  hill  in 
the  distance.     As  the  last  of  the  white- 
robed  figures  was  passing  out  through  the 
ruined  gateway,  it  turned,  and,  raising  its 
hand,  beckoned  to  the  rabbin.     Without 
an  instant's  hesitation  he  followed.     The 
hill  was  soon  reached,  but  as  the  shrouded 
shadows  arrived  at  a  certain  rocky  projec- 
tion in  the    hill-side;  they  disappeared; 
seemingly   melting    away  into  the  solid 
earth.    Ere  the  iMt  figure  in  the  proces- 
sion vanished,  it  again  turned,  and  again 
beckoned  to  the  rabbin  to  follow.    But  he 
could  find  no  door,  no  passage,  and  no 
signs  of  any.     Hurling  himself  then,  with 
all  his  strength  against  the  rocky  ground, 
he  pronounced  aloud  the  "  ineffable  name  " 
— of   which  he  was   a  master — and  in- 
stantly an    opening  showed   itself.     He 
entered,  and  cuscovered  that  he  was  in  a 
narrow  passage,  at  one  extremity  of  which 
he  detected  the  glimmer  of  a  light.    For 
this  he  mada     A  few  steps,  and  he  stood 
in  the  interior  of  an  immense  stone-built 
synagogue,   of  massive   construction  and 
noble  proportions.    A  large  iron  chandelier 
hung  from  the  roof,  and  the  "perpetual 
light "  in  front  of  the  ark  burnt  brightly. 
But  the   edifice  was  untenanted;  not  a 
soul,  living  or  dead,  was  thera     For  a 
few  moments  the  rabbin  paused,  bending 
reverently  in  prayer ;  then,  retracing  his 
steps,  he  traversed  again  the  passage  by 
which  he  had  entered,  and  emerged  into 
the  open  air.     As  he  did  so  the  hillside 
closed  behind  him,  leaving  no  trace  of  an 
opening.    Returning  to  his  brethren,  the 
Rabbi  Abraham  suggested,  in  a  few  days, 
the  building  of  a  house  of  prayer  on  the 
hiU-side    unjoining   the    ancient   Jewish 
cemetery.  Under  his  superintendence,  they 
began  to  dig  the  foundations  at  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  seen  the  white-robed 
figures  from  the  burial-ground  disappear. 
In  a  short  time  the  hidden  passage  was 
discovered  by  the  workmen,  and,  ere  many 
weeks  were  over,  the  ancient  synagogue, 
new  yet   old,  was   disinterred  from   the 
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mound  under  which  for  centuries  it  had 
been  buried.  In  this  way,  it  came  to  be 
designated  the  Alt-neu  Shool,  the  old- 
new  synagogue — a  designation  by  which  it 
continues  to  be  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  orthodox  Judaism. 

But  if — as  this  story  sets  forth — the  Alt- 
neu  Synagogue  of  Prague  owes  its  dis- 
covery to  one  '^Baal-Shem"  of  local  fame, 
so,  according  to  popular  legend,  was  it 
brought  perilously  nigh  destruction  by 
reason  of  the  imprudence — ^not  to  say  care- 
lessness— of  another  renowned  cabaUst  and 
thaumaturg,  the  High  Ilabbi  Lov  before- 
mentioned. 

Tradition  has  it  that  this  Rabbi  Lov 
was  a  cabalist  of  transcendent  powera  He 
is  said  to  have  been  taught  the  occult  art 
by  a  certain  Don  Abraham,  of  Sara^ossa, 
who  came  twice  a  week  from  Spain  to 
instruct  his  friend  and  disciple,  and  who 
contrived  to  do  the  trifling  distance  from 
the  Ebro  to  the  Moldan  in  about  sixty 
seconds — by  supernatural  means,  of  course. 
Rabbi  Lov's  indoctrination  into  "  Practical 
Cabala ''  was  more  than  ordinarily  fruitful 
of  results.  Although  his  house — which  is 
still  in  existence  in  the  Breite  Oasse — was 
of  modest  proportions  and  his  income 
limited,  he  always  found  his  guests  and 
disciples  a  room  as  large  as  the  sreat  hall 
of  the  "  Hradchin/'  and  provided  meals  for 
them  on  a  most  sumptuous  scale.  But, 
above  all  and  evervthmg,  he  was  a  necro- 
mancer of  unparalleled  powers,  and,  it 
would  appear,  of  unparalleled  audacity. 

It  60  happened  that  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  was  extremely  well  -  disposed 
towards  Rabbi  Lov,  and  frequently  invited 
him  to  the  imperial  residence.  On  one 
occasion  the  emperor  requested  the  rabbin 
to  give  him  a  specimen  of  his  necromantic 
powers,  and  no  ordinary  specimen  either, 
since  the  monarch  wished  to  see  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  as  they  lived 
and  moved.  Rabbi  Lov  at  first  demurred. 
The  emperor,  however,  insisted,  and  finally 
the  rabbin  agreed  to  raise  from  the  deaa 
the  twelve  sons  of  Israel,  but  on  one  con- 
dition— whatever  the  emperor  might  see, 
whatever  he  might  hear,  no  matter  how 
strange,  no  matter  how  surprising,  he  was 
to  remain  silent,  not  a  word,  not  an  excla- 
mation was  to  escape  him. 

At  midnight  emperor  and  rabbin  stood 
together  in  the  Alt-neu  Synagogue  in  dark- 
ness and  in  silence.  Rabbi  Lov,  his 
phylacteries  bound  upon  his  forehead  and 
left  arm,  his  praying-scarf  over  his  head, 


and  the  ''  Zohar."  or  text-book  of  Cabals, 
in  his   hand,   was  in  front  of  the  ark. 
By  his  side  stood  the  sovereign.    A  single 
word  came  from  the  lips  of  the  rabbin,  and 
suddenly  the  wall  upon  which  they  were 
both  gazmg  seemed  to  melt  away,  and 
Rudolph    saw   before    him   a  vast  open 
space  dimly  illumined.     As  suddenly,  four 
majestic  figures,  the  figures  of  Beuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah,  rose  up  as  from 
the  earth,  and  passed  into  the  distance. 
As  Judah  moved  away,  he  roared  as  with 
the  voice  of  a  lion,  until  the  very  walU 
shook.     But  the  emperor  remained  un- 
moved.    Then  appeared  four  other  sons 
of  Jacob,  Isaacher,  whose  tread  shook  the 
solid  ground   under   foot,   Zebulun   and 
Benjamin,  with  a  beauty  "  surpassing  that 
of  women,''  and  Dan,  one-^yed  and  of 
gruesome  aspect    Still  the  emperor  was 
unmoved,  and  the  silence .  remained  on- 
brokea     But  then  came  Naphtali  alone, 
and  when  Rudolph  beheld  him  running— as 
rabbinical  legend  says  he  could  run — over 
the  top  of  the  standing  com,  so  swiftly 
and  so  lightly  that  the  stalks  kept  erect, 
and  the  swelling  ears  never  even  bent 
beneath  Us  weight,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  an  exclamation  of  wonder. .   As  the 
sound  imprudently  escaped  his  lips,  a  crash 
as    of   thunder   resounded    through   the 
building,  the  ground  under  his  feet  opened 
as  if  to  engulf  him,  and  the  wall  in  front 
began  to  bend  inward,  as  though  to  fall 
upon  and  crush  him.     Quickly  Rabbi  Lov 
threw  his  arms  round  the  emperor,  and 
pronouncing  the  ''ineffable  name  "of  the 
Creator,  succeeded  in  stilling  the  unnatural 
commotion,  and  saving  his  companion  from 
destruction.   But,  with  all  his  power.  Rabbi 
Lov   could  not  restore,  things  precisely 
as  they  had  been.     The  wall  tmtt  had  bent 
forward  as  though  to  crush  them,  remained 
so,  bending  and  tottering.     And  there  it 
may  be  seen  to  this  very  day,  at  the 
farther  end   of   the  Alt-neu  Synagogue, 
bending  and  bulging  in  a  very  threatening 
manner,  seemingly  on  the  point  of  falling 
in,  a  standing  memento  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolph's    imprudence,  and    the    daring 
necromantic  experiment  of  the  High  Rabbi 
Lov. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  the  synagogue  was  endangered 
owing  to  the  cabalistic  pranks  of  Kabbi 
Lov.  Inside  the  building,  and  to  the  left 
of  the  sanctuary,  there  is  a  pillar — one  of 
some  dozen  that  support  the  gallery  and 
roof — cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  riven 
as  if  by  lightning,  and  sinking,  apparently, 
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andef  the  weight  imposed  upon  it.  For 
thb  half-broken  and  shaky  colamn  tradi- 
tioa  holds .  Sabbi  Love  ben  Bezalecd 
direetly  rta8pienflibl&  Legend  has  it  that 
among  his  many  magioal  possessions— and 
he  had  quite  a  variety — the  most  remark- 
able was  the  "  golem,"  an  automaton  figurOi 
constructed  or  formed  of  elay,  and  to 
whieh  he  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
impart  life  by  simply  placing  under  its 
tongue  a  "kemea/'  or  charm,  which  was  an 
exact  facsimile  of  the  Shem  Hamforesb, 
or  *'  Sacred  Name/'  engraved  on  the  seal 
of  King  Solomon.  For  many  years  this 
golem  proved  an  invaluable  servant  It 
appears,  however,  that  one  of  the  terms 
upon  which  Babbi  Lov  was  enabled  to 
ezereiBe  anpematural  power  was  the  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  And  hence  it 
was  his  duty  always  to  withdraw  the 
kemea  from  Uie  mouth  of  the  golem  before 
sunset  on  Friday.  One  Friday  evening 
this  duty  escaped  his  memory,  and  he 
started  for  tlie  synagogue  without  releasing 
his  familiar.  The  golem  immediately 
became  alive  and  furious.  It  swelled  to  a 
gigantic  aize,  .stalked  tilirongh  the  Ghetto, 
spreading  death  and  devastation  by  its 
mere  glance,  and  broke  into  the  Alt-neu 
Synagogue.  The  service  was  just  com* 
meneing,  but  fortunately  the  Sabbath  had 
not  been  "made  in.''  The  golem  «rushed 
towards  the  ark,  grasping  with '  its 
enormous  hands  the  pular  on  the  left,  as 
if  to  wrench  it  from  its  foundation  and 
bring  down  roof  and  gallery  upon  the 
heads  of  the  worshippers.  Just  then 
Babbi  Ldv  darted  forwwl  and  wrested  the 
kemea  from  beneath  the  tongue,  of  the 
living  automaton.  The  figure  quivered  for 
an  instant,  and  tiien  fell  to  the  ground  in 
a  thousand  atoms.  But  even  as  it  loosened 
ite  grasp,  the  golem  shook  the  columti  from 
capital  to  base,  rending  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  leaving  it  cracked  and  broken 
as  it  now  stands. 

Most  of  the  older  synagogues  of  Europe 
are,  it  may  be  noted,  the  scenes  of  similar 
strange  and  fantastic  stories.  The  Bhine 
districts  ^^  Mi^enoe,  Speyer,  Worms, 
Bacharaoh*— is  especially  rich  in  Jewish 
legends  that  survive  from  medimval 
times.  Many  of  these,  too,  are  actually 
connected  witix  pdrtions  of  the  Jewish 
litnaL  The  -  story  of  Babbi  Amnon, 
of  Mayenoe,  h  a  typical  instance  of 
this.  On  the  New  Year's  Day,  German 
Jews  are  accustomed  to  intone  a  very 
flolemn  prayer  known  as    the  "Unsan^ 


tok^f,"  from  its  commencing  words,  which 
read : ''  Let  us  dwell  upon  the  sanctity  of 
this  day."    The  prayer  itself  forms  no  part 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  ritual,  and  the  Jews 
of  Southern  Europe  are  unacquainted  with 
it     The  Bhine  legend  ascribes  its  origin  to 
Amnon,  Chief   Babbi   of    Mayence,  who 
flourished  in  the  eleventh  century.     He 
enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the  favour  of  the 
then  Palatine  iBishop    of    Mayence^  and 
excited  thereby  the  envy  of  the  courtiers. 
To  efifect  his  ruin,  they  insidiously  repre- 
sented to  the  dignitary  of  the  Church  how 
desirable  it  was  that,  as  a  bishop,  he  should 
with  the  rite  of  baptism  impart  to  lus 
favourite  the  greatest  blesainff  in  his  power. 
For  a  time  the  cleric  avoided  the  snare 
laid  for  his  Jewish  friend.     But  certain 
hints  about  hb  zeal  for  the  Church  being 
called  in  question,  induced  him,  at  length, 
to.  send  for  Babbi  Amnon,  and  urge  him  to 
leave  the  faith  of  his  fathers.    The  rabbin 
asked  for  three  days  to  consider  the  matter. 
He  had,  however,  no  sooner  quitted  the 
presence  of  his  patron,  than  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  remorse  at  having  hesitated, 
even  for  an  instant;  and  he  resolved,  at 
any  risk,  to  go  no  more  to  the  episcopal 
palace.      The  third  day  came — the  day 
upon  which  he  was  to  answer  the  pro- 
posal   It  was  the  New  Tear,  and  Babbi 
Amnon,  of  course,   attended  the  solemn 
service  held  in  the  synagogue.     In  the 
midst  of  prayers  came  a   message  from 
the  bishop,  requesting  tlie  rabbin's  attend- 
ance.   He  reused  to  leave.    Again  came 
a  message,  more  peremptory,  and  again 
l^e  rabbin  refused    to    obey.      A   third 
message  came,    and   with   it   a   file   of 
soldiers  to  enforce  obedience.    Seizing  the 
Jew,  they  bound  him,  and  so  carried  him 
to  the  palace^.     Incensed  at  his  stubborn 
resistance,  tiie  bishop  ordered  the  rabbin's 
arms  and  legs  to  be  lopped  off;  and  thus 
mutilated,   he    was    taken  back   to    the 
synagogue.     Here,  wounded  and  bleeding, 
he  requested  to  be  laid  in  front  of  the 
sanctuary  in  which  the  Scrolls  of  the  Law 
are  deposited.    The  curtain  was  drawn  on 
one  side,  and  he  was  placed  in  the  apse, 
where,  in  the  pause  thalt  ensued,  he,  with 
his  dying  breath,  commenced  the  prayer 
before-mentioned,  which  concludes  with  the 
words :  ''  Petiance,  prayer,  and  alms  avert 
the  evil  decree."    As  he  muttered  the  last 
sentence   the   curtain,    it   is    said,    was 
puUed    across    the    apse    by    invisible 
hands;  and  when — the  legend  runs — the 
congregation  rushed  forward  to  see  what 
had  happened,  Babbi  Amnon's  body  was 
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not  to  be  found.  It  had  disappeared,  only 
a  tew  blood-atains  marking  the  spot  where 
it  had  rested.  The  prayer  he  extemporised 
has  ever  since  formed  an  integral  portion 
of  the  ritual  of  the  (xerman  Jews ;  and  in 
the  synagogue  at  Mayence — where  Sabbi 
Amnon's  seat  is  still  shown — ^the  curtain 
in  front  of  the  ark  is  drawn  during  the 
recitation  of  the  words,  just  as  on  the 
occasion  when  the  martyr  rabbin  with  his 
dying  breath  is  said  to  have  first  given 
utterance  to  them. 

But  there  are  more  l^nda  associated 
with  portions  of  the  Jewish  ritual  than 
the  majority  of  Jews  themselves  wot  of. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  annually 
read  through  the  New  Yearns  service,  how 
few  know  uiat  one  of  the  prayers  recited 
on  that  day  is  held  to  commemorate  the 
fact  of  there  having  been  a  Jewish  "Pope 
of  Some  "  Y — ^accor&ig  to  tradition  he  was 
burnt  at  the  stake — ^while  another  has 
reference  to  the  half-historic,  half -legendary 
narrative,  known  as  the  "Dance  to  Death." 

FORBIDDEN. 

Oh,  weary  feet  that  on  Life's  stony  ways 
Must  tread  in  separate  paths ;  while  Time's  dark 
wings 
Beat  ont  the  lagging  hours  of  all  the  days, 
Marking  the  epoohs  of  their  wandering ! 
Oh,  lonely  road  1  O  tired,  paf^ing  feet 

That  may  not  meet  I 

Oh,  longing  hands  that  may  not,  must  not,  claap 
Those  other  loved  ones  in   this  world's  wide 
night; 
Oh,  parted  hands  that  may  not,  must  not,  grasp 

Those  other  hands  with  yearnings  infinite ! 
Oh,  starring  lips,  whose  hunger  is  but  this —        \ 

They  may  not  kiss.    :^ 

Oh,  aching  eyes  thiat  shine  so  far  apart, 
Ijove-haunted  eyes  that  may  not,  must  not,  tell 

The  secret  of  the  passion-laden  heart, 
The  whispered  secret  that  they  know  so  well  I 

Oh,  hopeless  love,  that  hope  of  death  survives 

In  such  cleft  lives  ! 

Oh,  souls  that  never  while  the  world  rolls  on 

Shall  mingle  in  a  speechless  ecstasy  1 
Oh,  love  that  lives  on  hours  lon^  dead  and  gone — 

Bound  love  that  strives  so  vamly  to  be  free  ! 
Oh,  joy  of  life  that  Cometh  all  too  late  I 

Oh,  cruel  fate ! 


CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLISH  ~ 
COUNTIES. 

DSRBTSHIRE. 

Near  the  jonction  of  the  rivers  Swale 
and  Trent,  at  a  point  where  three  counties 
meet,  in  the  midst  of  f  ertQe  river-meadows, 
stands  an  important  railway  centre,  which, 
for  want  of  any  village  or  hamlet  near  at 
hand  to  lend  it  a  name,  has  assumed  that 
of  Trent  Junction.  In  origin  a  settlement 
of  railway-porters  and  refreshment-room 


maids,  this  three-cornered  morsel  of  rail* 
way  territory  has  developed  a  good  deal  of 
activity  round  about  The  osier-beds  which 
gave  the  riverside  village  of  Sawley  its 
tide,  may  still  be  traced,  but  the  village 
has  rapidly  increased  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  wheel  works  and  carriage-works 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  basket- 
making  industry.  A  few  miles  higher  up 
the  river  a  handsome  bridge  bears  the  name 
of  Cavendish  Bridge,  after  a  former  Duke 
of  Devonshire — ^if  t«ritorial  titles  bad  any 
meaning,  more  properly  Duke  of  Derby* 
shire.  And  this  bridge,  with  the  adjacent 
railway  centre,  may  remind  us  that  in  the 
county  we  are  now  entering  the  influence 
of  the  great  territorial  house  is  rivalled  by 
that  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company,  the 
one  the  growth  of  the  present  centaiy, 
while  the  other  dates  from  EUzabethaa 
days,  and  traces  the  growth  of  its  high 
fortunes  to  the  genius  and  policy  of  Countess 
Bess  of  building  memory. 

Beforo  the  existence  of  Cavendish  Bridge^ 
or  of  the  mora  modem  railway  junc- 
tion, the  main  traffic  from  the  south 
crossed  the  l^ent  by  Swarkestone  Bridge, 
about  which,  as  about  most  ancient  bridges, 
local  folk-loro  has  been  busy.  Tradition  has 
it  that  the  bridge  was  built  by  two  maiden 
sisters,  figures  of  dim  antiquity,  dressed  in 
the  medem  garb  of  rich  old  spinsters. 
And  when  a  man  snores  in  his  sleep,  he  is 
said,  in  local  parlance,  to  be  driving  his 
pigs  over  Swancestone  Bridge.  Higher  up 
the  river  again,  lies  Bepton,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Merda, 
with  little  to  show  of  the  great  abbey  and 
nunnery,  coeval  with  the  conversion  of  the 
Mercians  to  Christianity,  and  its  tombs  of 
early  Saxon  kings;  nor  even  of  the 
Norman  priory  that  was  built  upon  the 
site.  The  earl  v  nunnei^  was  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  and  suroly  it  was  a  descendant 
of  that  inconoclastic  race  who,  in  the  first 
year  of  Mary's  reign,  utterly  destroyed 
the  buildings  of  the  priory.  *'He  would 
destroy  the  nest  for  fear  the  birds  should 
build  thero  again."  In  the  place  of  the 
ancient  priory,  however,  we  have  a  well- 
endowed  and  flourishing  grammar-school, 
some  of  the  foundations  of  which  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  ancient  religious 
housa 

From  Swarkestone  Bridge  to  Derby  town 
is  no  long  march,  although  perhaps  rather 
a  dreary  one,  through  a  thinly-populated 
woldy  kind  of  count^.  But,  reaching  the 
vale  of  the  Derwent  (which,  below  Derby, 
spreads  widely  into  its  sister  valley  of  the 
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Trent),  you  see  at  once  how  this  upland 
town,  lying  at  the  head  of  wide  and  abun- 
dant pastore-Iands,  should  have  become  the 
chief  settlement  of  a  pastoral  race;  for 
Derby  is,  undonbtedly,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Danelagh ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  our 
I  proTincial  capitals  which  bears  a  distinctly 
Danish  name.     The  swift  descent  of  the 
river-bed  towards  the  plain  gave  water- 
power  to  many  water^milla     In  the  time 
pf  the  Confessor,  Derby  had  fourteen  of 
these — a     goodly     number    in    a    non- 
mechanical  age — ^with  two  hundred    and 
forty-three  burgesses,  who,  with  their  de- 
pendents and  servants,  formed   a  main 
portion  of   the  northern  Fyrd,  or  army, 
which  marched  with  Earl  EJdwin  to  meet 
the  Norwc^ans  and  Harold's  treacherous 
brother.     Derby,  probably,  lost  half  its 
inhabitants  in  fightmg  Tostig,  and  at  fatal 
Senlac,  where  they  dicMi  with  tiisir  honoured 
Harold,  a  man  of  their   own  race  and 
blood.    Thus  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day record  there  were  only  a  hundred 
burgesses  left  of  full  age,  and  only  ten  corn- 
mills  were  erindin^  grist  At  the  Conquest, 
perhaps  wiw  the  view  of  strengthening  the 
depleted    town,  Litchurch,  an   adjoining 
hamlet,  was  added  to  Derby ;  a  matter  of 
no  great  consequence  at  the  time,  perhaps, 
but  which  was  destined,some  eight  hundred 
years  after,  to  have  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  town;  for  the 
Midland  Bailway  making  its  headquarters 
at  Derby,  built  its  stations  and  offices  upon 
the  level  ground  of  Litchurch,  to  the  great 
economic  benefit  of  the  municipality. 

Otherwise,  the  general  history  of  the 
town  is  not  of  an  exciting  nature.  The 
privileges  of  the  borough  were  first  con- 
firmed by  a  charter  from  Henry  Beauclerc, 
and  from  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First 
no  Jews  were  avowed  to  reside  there. 
With  the  revival  of  civic  and  municipal 
life  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Derby  got 
from  King  John  a  more  comprehensive 
charter,  according  the  bu^esses  the  same 
privileges  as  those  of  Nottingham.  And 
from  that  date,  Derby,  happy  in  being  a 
plain  burgher  settlement  without  any  royal 
castle  or  exacting  overlord,  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way  without  any  history 
to  spesJc  of.  According  to  tradition,  some 
time  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries 
All  Saints'  Tower  was  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  young  men  and  maids  of  the 
town,  which,  if  really  a  fact,  bespeaks 
a  rare  amount  of  pocket-money  allotted 
to  the  young  people  of  those  daya 
In  AU  Saints'  Church  lies  our  old  friend  | 


Bess  of  Hardwick  in  a  fine  sculptured 
tomb  with  many  of  the  Cavendishes, 
her  descendants,  around  her ;  but  the  body 
of  the  church  is  nmch  more  recent,  with  an 
appearance  suggestive  of  an  old-fashioned 
London  church,  the  suggestiveness  being 
accounted  for  when  we  learn  that  it  was 
built  by  the  architect  of  Saint  Martin's-iu- 
the-FieldSb  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  plague  raged  terribly  in  the  town, 
having  been  brought  there  from  London, 
it  is  said,  by  some  Yorkshire  clothiers. 
The  country  people,  in  dread  of  the 
visitation,  refrained  from  bringing  in  pro- 
visions, and  those  who  escaped  the  pli4a^ 
were  in  danger  of  being  starved,  till  it  was 
arranged  that  provisions  should  be  ex- 
chan^d  against  money  without  buyers  and 
sellers  coming  in  contact  with  each  other. 
The  exchange  was  effected  upon  a  stone  at 
the  entrance  to  the  town,  called  the  Head- 
less Cross ;  the  country  people  approaching 
cautiously  with  tobacco  in  their  mouths, 
and  carefully  fumigating  the  coin  before 
they  dropped  it  in  their  pouches.  Apropos 
of  the  tobacco,  it  is  recorded  by  the 
historian  of  Derby  that  the  plague  never 
touched  tobacconist,  tanner,  or  shoe- 
maker. 

During  centuries  of  quiet  prosperity  the 
martial  and  royal  spirit  of  the  men  of 
Derby  had  not  altogether  died  out,  and 
when  Charles  the  First  set  up  his  standard 
at  Nottingham,  about  twenty  Derby  men 
marched  there  and  entered  the  royal  service. 
But  two  centuries  later,  in  the  conster- 
nation caused. by  the  apparently  victorious 
march  of  the  Young  Pretender,  seven  hun- 
dredand  fifty  men  were  raised  and  armed  to 
defend  the  town,  who,  however,  were  with- 
drawn at  the  approach  of  the  EUghlanders, 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  fired  a  shot  in 
earnest 

The  peaceful  citizens  of  Derby  no  doubt 
felt  much  relieved  when  their  defenders 
marched  off,  and  the  prospect  of  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  in  street  and  market-place 
was  avoided.  But  they  awaited  with  a 
good  deal  of  trepidation  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince  Pretender's  advance-guard,  which 
appeared  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
in  the  shape  of  two  troopers,  who  rode  up 
to  The  Ceorge  Inn  and  demanded  billets  for 
nine  thousand  men.  Soon  after  came 
thirty  more  in  the  same  uniform — blue 
with  scarlet  waistooat  and  gold  lace— com- 
manded by  Lord  Balmerino,  and  these  drew 
up  in  the  market-place  till  three  o'clock, 
idien  Lord  Elcho  arrived  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  horsemen,  the  rest  of  the  corps. 
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being  the  prince's  lifegnard-^fine  figures 
and  well  dressed^  but  with  jaded  hones. 
The  body  of  the  army  soon  followed, 
marching  six  or  eight  abreast — a  motley 
crowd,  greybeards  and  striplings  in  the 
ranks  together,  and  all  mud-stained  and 
weary  -  looking.  The  Jacobite  officers 
levied  a  contribution  of  some  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  upon  the  town,  and,  as 
the  Derby  folk  had  just  subscribed  a  similar 
sum  for  the  existing  powers,  the  fact  ia  a 
testimony  to  the  wealth  and  substance  of 
the  town.  The  prince's  men  beat  up  for 
volunteers,  offering  five  shillings  advance, 
and  five,  guineas  payable  on  reaching 
London,  but  only  three  men  joined,  and 
these  worthless,  disnpated  fellows,  of 
whom  their  new  comrades  themselves  were 
ashamed. 

This  pitiful  result  in  the  way  of  recruiting 
seems  to  have  given  the  coup  da  grftoe  to 
the  last  hopes  of  the  prince's  party.  They 
had  advanced  through  the  half  of  England 
supposed  to  be  the  most  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  not  one  man  of 
note  had  joined  them,  and  only  a  few 
score  of  tettordemaU^n  lecitiit^  And 
yet  it  seems  that  preparations  were  made 
to  march  onwards,  and  the  advance-^uard 
reached  the  Trent  at  Swarkestone  Bndge. 
And  here,  upon  this  long,  many-arched 
bridge,  that  stretches  over  the  sunny  and 
silver  Trent  and  far  beyond  over  the  low- 
lying  grounds  so  often  covered  by  winter 
floods,  here  the  little  army  of  horsemen 
came  to  a  halt  The  way  before  them  to 
London  was  clear  and  fair,  witii  populous 
villages  and  towns  all  along  the  route.  In 
another  week  they  might  have  mounted 
guard  at  St.  James's  Palace,  while  the 
Tower  guns  thujidered  for  the  coronation 
of  King  Edward  the  Seventh.  But  the 
trumpets  sounded  the  recall,  and  the  troop 
wheeled  round  to  begin  the  painful  and 
disastrous  retreat  which  ended  on  Culloden 
Moor. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  Jacobites 
ended  the  age  of  adventure  and  romance. 
A  few  years  after,  in  1750,  wb  hear  of  the 
establishment  of  the  porcelain  manufactory 
by  the  ingenious  liLr.  Duesbury,  and  the 
Derby  china  soon  became  noted.  In  1777 
Dr.  Johnson  remarked  that  the  china  was 
beautiful  but  so  dear  that  he  could  have 
silver  vessels  as  cheap.  Then,  in  1780, 
when  the  old  €helsea  establishment  was 
broken  up,  the  workmen  and  models  were 
transferred  to  Derby.  Eventually  the 
Derby  Pottery  became  famous  for  less 
fragOe  ware,  and  dinner-semoes  and  dessert^ 


services,  of  the  well-known  Crown  Derby 
mark,  are  still  in  use  in  many  old-iashioned 
families. 

But  Derby^  although  it  has  always  kept 
up  its  ancient  character  as  a  place  of  miUs 
and  machinery,  has  never  assumed  that  of 
a  thorough-going  mannfactoring  town.  The 
town  had  auk  mills  long  before  Maodes- 
field,  and  it  is  said  that  a  Derby  man,  one 
John  Lombe,  introduced  the  manufacture 
from  Italy,  quite  against  the  will  of  the 
Italians,  who  used  the  greatest  precautions 
to  prevent  the  secret  of  their  processes 
from  escaping.  But  Lombe,  by  bribes  to 
workmen  and  disguised  visits  to  the  nlk 
factories,  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
mystery  of  the  manufacture.  He  also 
induced  seversl  of  the  Italian  workmen  to 
accompany  him  to  Derby,  and  aid  him  ia 
settine  up  the  new  silk  wotka  But  it  is 
said  mat  Italian  vengeance  also  followed 
Mr.  Lombe  in  the  shape  of  an  Italian 
woman,  supposed  to  have  been  an  emissary 
of  the  enemy,  who  is  thought  to  have 
poisoned  him.  Anyhow»  the  man  died 
suddenly,  and  the  Italian  lady  disap- 
pesred,  leavinj^  no  evidenoe,  however,  to 
connect  her.with  the  catastirophe. 

A  more  successful  industrial  pioneer 
was  Jedediah  Strutt,  bom  in  1726r  near 
Alireton,  where  his  fiither  was  a  ftnner 
and  maltster.  Jedediah  invented  or  adapted 
a  machine  for  making  ribbed  stockmgSi 
upon  which  he  rose  to  fame  and  fortone. 
I^ter  on  he  became  a  partner  with  the 
well-known  cotton*spinner,  Arkwright,  who 
finding  the  cotton-spinners  of  Lancashire 
too  much  inclined  to  bum  down  the  new 
factories  and  smash  the  new  machinery,  set 
up  bis  spindles  and  his  throstlesin  a  fine  ne v 
null  near  Derby.  Arkwright  and  Strott 
soon  rose  to  commercial  eminence,  and 
helped  to  found  the  new  aristocracy  of 
wealth.  A  descendant  of  Jedediah  was 
Joseph  Stmtt,  the  antiquary,  whose  novel 
of  Queenho  Hall  is  probably  forgotten,  bat 
who  is  still  an  authority  on  ancient  sports 
and  pastimea  In  1866  a  peerage  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  ekier  branch  of  the  Stratts, 
wi^  the  title  of  Barons  of  Belper,  and  the 
name  of  Stmtt  ol  Belper  is  still  well- 
known  in  connection  with  the  cotton 
manufacture. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  popular 
tion  Derby  beoomes  one  of  Uie  provincial 
cajatals  of  literary  and  scientific  oultorei 
And  this  centres  mostly  about  the  courtlyt 
dignified  presence  of  Erasmus  Darwin, 
whose  poem.  The  Botanic  Garden,  is  now 
chiefiy  remembered  for  the  really  remark- 
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able  prophecy  it  contains  of  the  coming 
powers  of  the  steam-enginey  then  only 
applied  to  mines  and  manufactories — a 
prophecy  not  yet  entirely  verified. 

Soon  Bhall  thy  arm,  nnoouqtiered  ateara,  afar 
Drai;  the  slow  barge,  and  drive  the  rapid  car ; 
Or  on  wide  waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  field  a  of  air. 

At  Derby,  the  wise  physician  ended  his 
days,  and  one  of  his  last  letters  describes 
hb  pleasant  home,  The  Priory,  "  with  the 
garden,  the  ponds  fall  of  fish,  the  deep 
ambrageooB  valley,  with  the  talkative 
stream  running  down  it,  and  Derby  tower 
in  the  distance."  Here,  too,  Dr.  Darwin 
founded  the  PhUosophloal  Society,  the 
model  of  many  similar  societies,  which  have 
played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  implanting 
a  love  of  scientific  culture  in  the  noshing, 
thriving  communities  of  the  north  of 
England.  The  literary  circle  at  Derby  had 
its  Beynolds  in  the  native  artist^  Joseph 
Wright,  the  son  of  a  solicitor  in  the  town, 
whose  portraits  are  highly  prized  by  artists 
and  collectors. 

An  earlier  Derby  worthy  was  John 
Flamstead  ihe  astronomer,  of  whom,  by 
the  way,  the  local  historian,  Button,  relates 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  the  hangman's 
knot  in  his  youUi,  having  been  convicted 
of  highway  robbeiy — probably  in  some 
boyish  frolic  akin  to  Shakespeare's  deer- 
st^Jing  exploit — ^but  that  he  received  a 
pardon  from  Charles  the  Second,  who  could 
hardly  be  hard  upon  youthful  escapades. 
The  pardon  was  found  among  the  astro- 
nomers papers  at  his  death,  and  must 
rather  have  astonished  his  executors,  who 
knew  only  the  grave  and  serious  man  of 
sdence  of  later  days — divine  as  well  as 
astronomer,  for  he  held  the  living  of 
Burstow,  Surrey. 

Within  the  compass  of  a  pleasant  walk 
or  drive  from  Derby  lies  Dale  Abbey ;  a 
green,  ivy-covered  arch  beins  almost  the 
only  relic  of  the  once  proud  abbey.  A 
homely  tradition  connects  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  with  an  enthusiastic  baker  of 
Derby,  who  left  his  ovenS|  one  day,  driven 
by  an  overmastering  impulse  to  seek 
religious  tranquility  in  some  lonely 
retreat.  Passing  a  village-green,  bewil- 
dered  by  the  uncertainty  of  his  questi  he 
heard  a  woman  in  a  thrilling  voice  cry  to 
her  children,  "  Go,  drive  the  cows  to 
Deepdale  I"  and  took  the  voice  as  in 
some  way  a  supernatural  indication,  and  so 
went  to  Deepdale,  and  lived  there  as  a 
hermit.  As  time  went  on  the  fame  of 
the  hermit's  sanctity  drew  other  recluses 


to  the  spot,  and  thus  was  formed  the 
religious  community.  In  thU  legend  we 
probably  have  the  origin  of  an  earlier 
monastery  than  the  later  Norman  abbey, 
which  has  left  these  scanty  remaina 

From  Derby,  road  and  rail  alike  follow 
the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Derwent.  To  the 
left  lies  Kedleeton  Hal),  the  stately  home 
of  the  Ourzons,  surrounded  by  its  beautiful 
park.  And  Duffield  is  soon  reached, 
where  the  name  of  Castle  Orchard  suggests 
the  site  of  a  former  castle,  which  ia  all 
that  is  left  to  recall  the  memory  of  the 
De  Ferrars,  ancient  earls  of  Derby,  a 
title  which  has  been  extinct  for  ages,  for 
the  Stanleys,  it  may  be  observed,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Derbyshire,  and  take 
their  title  from  the  hundred  of  West 
Derby  in  Lancashire.  Apropos  of  this 
title,  by  the  way,  and  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  it,  whether  my  Lord  Derby 
or  my  Lord  Darby,  it  may  be  said  that  all 
the  evidence  U  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Derby  is  Dearbi  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters 
and  on  Anglo-Saxon  coins ;  it  is  Derby  in 
Domesday.  The  exquisites  of  the  latter 
days  of  Elizabeth  first  began  to  write  and 
pronounce  Darbye,  but  in  written  docu- 
ments the  ancient  and  correct  way  of 
spelling  soon  reasserted  itself,  although  the 
pronunciation  has  been  perpetuated  as  a 
tradition  of  dandyism — or  what  we  should 
perhaps  call  Lardi-da-ism — to  the  present 
day. 

As  we  approach  Matlock  we  may  borrow 
a  description  that  perhaps  will  awaken  a 
pleasant  echo  of  youthful  feelings  among 
those  who  in  early  days  derived  literary 
nurture  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  books. 

'*  Presently  they  entered  a  narrow  but 
beautiful  valley;  a  stream  ran  through  it^  and 
there  were  hiUa  on  each  side,  whose  banks 
were  covered  to  a  great  height  with  trees 
of  the  softest  foliage,  and  of  various  shades 
of  green.  Above,  Ugh  above  the  young 
feathery  plantations,  rose  bare  whitish 
rocks.  Sometimes  stretching  in  perpendi- 
cular smooth  masses,  sometimes  broken 
in  abrupt  craggy  summits,  huge  fragments 
of  which  had  fallen  into  the  nvex  below. 
The  river  flowed  tranquil  and  placid  till, 
when  opposed  by  these  massy  fragments, 
it  foamed  and  frothed  against  their  im- 
movable sides,  then  separating,  the  waters 
whirled  round  them  in  different  currents, 
and  joining  again  the  stream  ran  on  its 
course,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine.  The 
road  now  lying  beside  this  river  brought 
them  soon  to  the  pretty  straggling  village 
of  Matlock." 
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This  is  from  Harry  and  Lucy.  What 
children  read  Hany  and  Lucy  now  f  and 
yet  to  many  not  far  advanced  beyond 
middle  life  their  first  visit  to  Matlock  will 
recall  Harry  with  his  portable  barometer, 
and  the  more  volatile  and  lovable  Lucy. 

There  is  a  great  change  in  the  secluded 
village  of  other  times,  secluded  still  by 
Nature,  but  now  often  thronged  like  a  fair 
by  a  host  of  summer  visitants,  while  every 
sheltered  slope  is  crowned  by  some 
hydropathic  establishment  Beyond  the 
regular  tourist  track  lies  a  wild  and 
dreary  district  dotted  here  and  there  with 
scattered  lead-mines — mines  which  have 
been  worked  without  interruption  from  the 
days  when  they  paid  tribute  to  Csesar,  and 
probably  from  still  earlier  times. 

The  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
mines  are  worth  a  little  study,  as,  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  they  bear  traces  of 
quite  different  influences  from  the  feudal 
and  aristocratic  systems  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  In  Wirksworth,  for  instance, 
the  laws'of  the  mines  declare :  "  'Tis  lawful 
for  all  liege  people  of  this  nation  to  dig, 
delve,  etc.,  and  turn  up  all  manner  of 
ground,  land,  meadows,  closes,  eta,  within 
we  said  wapentake;  dwelling-houses,  high- 
ways, orchards,  and  gardens  excepted." 
And  the  law  was  no  dead  letter;  any  pro- 
specting miner  migh^t  follow  the  surface 
indications  of  a  vein,  like  a  huntsman  his 
hounds,  over  any  man's  field  or  enclosure. 
And  having  settled  where  to  dig  his  shaft, 
the  miner  had  merely  to  scoop  out  a  hole, 
and  place  there  a  small  wooden  cross,  and 
that  was  in  the  language  of  the  miners  a 
good  ^possession  for  him,  and  the  miner 
was  entitled  to  have  two  meers  measured 
out  to  him  by  the  Barmaster,  and  to  work 
his  mine  unmolested.  The  Barmaster, 
indeed,  was  the  only  authority  recognised 
by  the  miners,  all  civil  processes  must  pass 
through  his  hands,  and  he  alone  was 
authorised  to  punish  crima  Controlling 
the  despotic  powers  of  the  Barmaster  was 
the  great  court  or  Barrmote  held  twice  a 
year  at  Eastertide  and  Michaelmas. 

Two  handsome  pigs  of  lead,  among  others, 
marked  with  Roman  stamps,  are  to  be 
found  among  our  native  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  were  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wirksworth  and 
Matlock.  These  Boman  pigs — the  Derby 
miners  would  have  called  them  pieces, 
two  of  which  go  to  a  pig — ^vary  consider- 
ably in  weight,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
till  within  recent  times  so  did  all  the  pigs 
of  metal  sent  away  fix>m  the  mines,  accoxd- 


ing  to  the  distance  of  ultimate  destmation 
and  difficulties  of  transport  thereto.  For 
instance,  a  piece,  or  half  pig,  for  London, 
a  long  doleful  portage  on  the  backs  of 
packhorses,  weighed  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pounds,  while  a  piece  for  Hull, 
with  water-carriage  nearly  all  the  way, 
weighed  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pounds.  For  the  sender  paid  all  charges 
of  conveyance,  which  he  thus  deducted  from 
his  pigs  before  he  sent  them  to  market 
There  ia  something  pleasingly  archaic  in 
this  survival,  almost  to  our  own  day,  ot  a 
relic  of  a  time  when  weights  and  measores 
accommodated  themselves  to  human  con- 
venience, and  had  not  assumed  the  rigid 
fixity  of  a  scientific  age ;  when  land  was 
measured  by  the  oxen's  yoke  and  the  power 
of  the  plough-team ;  and  when  the  stadium 
was  shorter  or  longer  according  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  way. 

The  mining  region  of  Derbyshire  extends 
to  the  very  summit  of  the  Peak,  where 
William  Feverel  built  his  strong  tower, 
and  the  title  of  Peverel  of  the  Peak  reminds 
us   of  Walter   Scott's  novel     But  there 
have  been  no  Peverels  in  Derbyshire  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  when  the 
second  of  the  name,  the  erandson  of  the 
Conqueror,  was  accused  of  poisoning  the 
popular  Banulph,  Earl  of  Chester  — the 
one  whose  fame  was  enshrined  in  popular 
ballads  along  with  that  of  Bobin  Hood— 
so  that  most  of  his  possessions  escheated 
to  the  Crown,  while  the  small  portion  that 
his  daughter  was  allowed  to  inherit  was 
carried    by    her  marriage  to   a   line  of 
strangers.     And  the  castle  of  the  Peak, 
although  counted  one  of  the  sevex^  wonders 
of  the  Peak,'  is  only  a  hill-towor  that  could 
never    have   been    of   great   importanca 
The    other   wonders    of   the    Peak    are 
described   in  Latin  veiHes  by  no  less  a 
philosopher  than  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury, 
who  long  lived  ainong  the  Derbyshire  hillfl 
as  the  guest  and  pensioner  of  the  kindly 
Cavendishes.    Thus  little  book  of  the  great 
philosopher  must  have  attained  a  good  deal 
of  popularity,  for  it  reached  a  fifth  edition 
in    1683,   and   is    accompanied  with  an 
English  version  by  a ''  Person  of  Quality, 
commencing : 

On  th*  English  Alpa,  where  Darbie^s  peak  doth 

rise, 
High  up  in  Hills  that  emulate  the  Skies, 
Doth  Chatsworth  by  swift  Derwin's  channel  sUnd, 
Fam'd  for  its  Pile,  and  Lord,  for  both  are  grand. 

The  pile  thus  described,  the  work  of  our 
friend,  Bess  of  Hardwick,  has  been,  how- 
ever, replaced  by  one  still  more  grand, 
abundantly  described  in  many  excellent 
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guide-books.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 1 
iog  part  of  modem  Ghatsworth  is  its  gar- 
dens, with  their  magnifioent  consenratories, 
created  ahnost,  from  an  adsatisfactory 
chaos,  by  Sir  Joseph  PaxtoiL  The  late 
Dake  of  Devonshire's  account  of  Sir  Joseph 
is  interesting.  How  the  doke  was  looking 
oat  for  a  head-gardener,  and  visited  the 
Horticoltoral  Gardens  at  Ghiswick,  and 
was  strack  with  the  appearance  of  a 
yonng  man  busy  nailing  and  training 
creepers — a  new  hand  at  eighteen  shillings 
a  week  wages,  "yonng  and  untried,"  so 
said  the  prudent  curator  of  the  grounds. 
But  the  duke  determined  to  try  him ;  and 
with  no  munificent  salary  at  first— twenty- 
fi7e  shillings  a  week — ^youngPaxton  began 
to  build  up  the  gardens  of  Chatsworth. 
The  wealth  of  the  Cavendishes  was  soon 
employed  in  building  up  the  huge  con- 
servatories, in  sending  expeditions  even  to 
distant  countries  for  rare  and  curious 
phtnts,  while  Paxton  accompanied  the 
duke  in  his  visits  to  all  the  great  capitals 
of  Europe,  and  broueht  back  ideas  and 
information.  And  tiien  one  day  Mr. 
Paxton,  travelling  up  to  London,  joined  the 
Holyhead  mail  at  Crewe,  and  travelled  up 
to  town  with  some  contractors  interested 
in  the  much-talked-of  buQdiag  for  the 
coming  world's  exhibition  of  1851.  Paxton 
sketched  his  notions  of  a  great  glass 
building  upon  the  back  of  a  newspaper, 
and  from  this  sketch  was  elaborated  the 
dedgn  of  the  wonderful  glass  palace  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  the  structure  that  suc- 
ceeded it  at  Sydenham. 

Not  far  from  Chatsworth,  in  the  tribu- 
tary valley  of  the  Wye,  lies  Bakewell,  a 
pleasant  little  town  in  the  midst  of  charming 
scenery,  with  a  fine  church  rich  in  monu- 
ments, the  most  ancient  of  which  is  one  to 
Thomas  de  Wednesley,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  fight- 
ing against  the  Percys ;  possibly  one  of  those 
whom  Hotspur  describes  as  marching  in  the 
kin^s  coats,  and  who  fell  before  the  sword 
of  Douglas. 

But  tiie  gem  of  the  district  is  Haddon 
Hail,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  baronial 
halls  stiU  left  to  us — ^a  fine  quadrangular 
structure,  mostly  of  the  Tudor  period,  but 
with  parts  still  more  ancient  Here  Uved 
the  Vemons  in  their  pride,  the  greatest 
people  in  all  the  district  round,  but  simple 
knights  in  the  official  hierarchy.  The  last 
of  the  Vemons,  Sir  George,  was  known  as 
the  King  of  the  Peak,  and  that  he  sometimes 
stretched  his  regal  powers  a  little  is  shown 
in  the  following  story.     A  pedlar  had 


visited  the  hall  one  day,  and  had  gone  on 
his  way,  taking  up  his  abode  for  the  ni^ht 
in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant  Nothing 
more  was  seen  of  him,  but  soon  after  a 
terror-stricken  rustic  came  to  seek  the 
knight  in  his  justice-room,  and  told  Us 
tale — how  he  had  nassed  the  peasant's 
cottage  by  night,  and  noticing  a  light  in 
the  window  and  hearing  uncanny  noises, 
he  had  crept  up  and  looked  in,  and  saw 
the  body  of  the  pedlar  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  the  peasant  hacking  off  the 
head  with  his  bill  A  strict  search  was 
instituted,  and  the  remains  of  the  pedlar 
were  discovered  in  a  copse  and  brought  to 
the  hall,  where  Sir  George  commanded  all 
his  neighbours  and  servants  to  attend,  and 
put  them  to  the  ordeal  of  touching  the 
dead  body  one  by  one.  The  suspected  man 
hung  back  till  among  the  last  According 
to  the  popular  belief,  at  the  touch  of  the 
murderer,  the  wounds  of  the  murdered 
man  would  be^  to  bleed  afresh,  and  the 
conscience -stncken  peasant,  rather  than 
undergo  the  ordeal,  took  to  his  heels  and 
made  for  the  woods.  Then  followed  a 
chase  in  which  the  whole  community 
took  part^  a  hue  and  cry  over  fields  and 
through  plantations,  till  the  fugitive 
was  hunted  down,  when  by  Sir  George's 
order  he  was  hung  to  the  nearest  tree. 
Such  rough  justice  as  this,  however,  was 
an  anaclm>nism  even  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabe^,  and  Sir  George  was  called  to 
account  by  the  council,  but  seems  to  have 
made  his  peace  without  any  heavy  fine  or 
forfeiture. 

Between  this  and  Buxton  the  county 
gives  evidence  of  an  ancient  population 
which  has  left  only  the  remains  of  its  dead 
to  tell  its  history.  There  are  barrows  and 
tumuli  everywhere;  some  opened  near 
Chelmaston  disclosed  circles  of  skeletons, 
with  their  heads  turned  to  the  centra  ^  At 
Arborlow  there  is  a  fine  stone  ^  circle, 
and  the  lonely  Roman  road,  with  the 
melancholy  summit  of  Axedge  in  the  back- 
ground, seems  to  add  to  the  eerie  desolation 
of  the  scene.  The  Roman  road  leads 
direct  to  Buxton,  which,  time  out  of  mind, 
has  been  the  great  health  resort  of  the 
district  The  ancient  rite  of  the  well- 
dressing,  still  kept  up  with  the  accompani- 
ment 01  cheap  trippers  in  thousands  from 
every  part  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, carries  the  mind  back  to  a  simple 
Pagan  worship  which  has  left  its  echoes 
stifl  in  the  hearts  of  simple  peas^mts.  And 
Buxton  is,  perhaps,  the  southernmost  of 
the  sociable  gregarious  watering-places  of 
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^diich  the  type  is  not  to  be  found  repro- 
duced south  of  the  Trent. 

Hathersage  is  another  centre  of  Derby- 
shire folk-lor^  in  itself  most  interesting, 
with  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  and  a 
wealth  of  prehistoric  remains  Here, 
according  to  tradition,  Little  John,  the 
lieutenant  of  Bbbin  Hood,  lies  bnried,  the 
grave,  as  marked  out  by  head  and  foot 
stones,  being  at  least  nioe  feet  long.  That 
tradition  has  duly  pointed  out  the  last 
resting-place  of  some  mighty  man  of  old  is 
probable  enough,  and  ymj  should  we  cast 
any  doubt  on  his  identity  when  p<qmlar 
faith  is  so  strong  upon  the  point  t 

Leaving  the  wild  and  beautiful  valleys 
of  the  Peak  distaict,  we  come  to  a  still 
wild  but  more  populous  and  manufacturing 
district  that  bordeft  upon  Sheffield — a 
region  of  coal  and  iron.  Dronfield,  Chea- 
terfield,  and  Btaveley  are  thriving  indus- 
trial towns  with  no  particular  history  about 
them,  while  Beauchief  Abbey,  that  lies 
near  Dronfield,  has  only  a  tower  to  show 
of  its  ancient  gloriea  A  little  viUage, 
called  Whittington,  lyine  among  the  moors, 
contains  a  dwelling  still  called  Bevolution 
House,  where  met  a  trio  of  conspirators  in 
1688— Earl  Danby,  afterwards  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Sir  John  Dtfrcy,  son  and  heir  of  Conyers, 
Earl  of  Holdemess — ^who  there,  it  is  said, 
setded  the  preliminaries  of  the  landing  of 
WiUiam  of  Orange  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Protestant  succession.  Bolsover, 
which  stands  upon  the  summit  of  a  lime- 
stone edge,  is  more  picturesque  in,  its  ndn 
and  de<say  than  it  ever  was  in  its  former 
magnificenca  The  house  was  built  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  casUe,  in  1613,  by  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish — a  barrack,  as  it  were, 
to  hold  a  vast  array  of  servants  and 
retainers,  but  ugly  and  comf ortlesa  A  fine 
riding-house,  still  kept  in  repafar,  testifies 
to  the  love  of  horsemanship  and  the  skill 
in  the  mao^^e  of  these  ancient  Cavendishes 
But  the  ruins  of  BolftoVer  now  belong  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland's  estate,  having,  like 
Haddon  Hi^,  been  added  thereto  by 
fortunate  marriages  at  one  time  or  other. 

Farther  south  lies  Wingfield,  with  re- 
mains of  the  old  manor-house  of  the 
Talbots,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
resident  for  some  time  under  the  charge  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Countess 
Bess.  Here,  as  usual,  she  turned  the  heads 
of  all  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
Leonard  Dacre,  who  lived  close  by,  was 
one  of  the  unfortunates  who  attempted  her 
rescue.    Dethicke,  too,  was  dose  at  hand. 


and  from  Wingfield;  no  doubt,  the  chann- 
ing  queen  threw  her  invisible  net  over 
the  chivalrous  Anthony  Babington.  The 
Babingtons'were  originally  of  Nottingham- 
shire, and  the  broad  lands  of  Dethicke 
had  been  won,  with  the  hand  of  the 
heires9,  by  an  ancestor  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Anno  1686,  Anthony  Babington 
was  attainted  of  high  treason  for  his  snare 
in  the  historic  conspiracy  which  bears  his 
name,  and  his  enormous  patrimony  passmg 
to  his  brother  George^  was  by  him  wasted 

and  dissipated. 

-  -  - 

THE  MAEEUGE  OF  THE  OCEANS. 


It  is  well-nigh  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  since  Sir  Thomas  Browne  pointed 
out  the  *'  vulgar  error  "  of  the  Cnidians  in 
giving  up  the  attempt  to  cut  the  Isthmos 
of  CorintL  They  were  deterred,  it  is 
related^  by  the  peremptory  command  of 
Apollo,  who  said  that  if  it  had  been  intended 
that  the  countir  should  be  an  island  it  wonld 
have  been  made  so  at  firsU  "  But  this,  per- 
hapsp"  says  the  learned  doctor,  "  will  not  be 
thought  a  reasonable  discouragement  onto 
the  activity  of  those  spirits  which  endeavour 
to  advantage  Nature  by  Art,  and  upon  good 
grounds  to  promote  any  part  of  the  uni- 
verse :  nor  will  the  ill-success  of  some  be 
made  a  sufficient  deterrement  unto  others, 
who  know  that  many  learned  men  affirm 
that  islands  were  not  from  the  beginning; 
that  many  have  been  made  since  by  art ; 
that  some  Isthmes  have  been  cut  through 
by  the  sea,  and  others  cut  by  the  spade  j  and, 
if  policie  would  permit,  that  of  Fan^una  in 
America  were  most  worthy  the  attempt,  it 
being  but  few  miles  over,  and  would  open 
a  shorter  cut  unto  the  East  Lidies  and 
China.''  Tet  two  centuries  and  a  quarter 
elapsed  after  this  was  written  oefore 
*' policie  would  permit"  to  attempjt  what 
has  been  the  dream  of  ages. 

The  first  European  to  cross  the  Isthmus 
of  Central  America  was  the  Spanish  adven- 
turer Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa*  This  was 
in  1513,  some  five  or  six  years  before 
Cortez, 

When  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  nt  the  -Pacific,  and  his  men 
Xiook*d  at  each  other  with  a  wild  mmDiae— 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 

It  matters  little,  however,  who  was  the 
first,  but  this  we  know,  that  for  many 
years  the  Spaniards  were  possessed  with 
the  idea  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  widi  the 
Pacific.  So  infatuated  were  they,-  indeed, 
and  so  importunate  for  the  aid  of  Philip 
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the  Seoond,  that  he  forbade  all  further 
reference  to  it  on  pain  0!  death.  ABommary 
way  of  dieposing  of  difficult  questions, 
in  hmnony  #ith  Idie  dark  days  of  the 
Inquisition. 

For  nearly  a  century  interest  in  the 
Darien  Isthmus  seems  to  have  slumbered, 
only  to  be  re-awakened  by  the  magnificent 
scheming  of  William  Paterson.  The  un- 
happy story  of  his  attempt  at  colonising 
does  not  need  to  be  r^dd ;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  noting  now  that  he  selected  for 
his  first  settlement  the  very  place  which 
has  been  fixed  <m>  in  our  time  to  make  a 
way  for  the  waters  ofthe  Atlantic. 

Within  the  present  century  die  pitoject 
has  been  taken  up  in  turn  by  England, 
America,  and  Fnmce.  It  seemed  to  be 
taking  definite  form  when,  in  1850,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  tiie  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  political 
neatrality  of  a  proposed  canaL 

Once  more,  however,  the  matter  slept 
until  revived  again  in  1870  by  the  condu- 
tion  of  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  States  of 
Columbia  with  the  same  object.  Still 
nothing  really  definite  was  done  towards 
the  work  by  either  country.  The  French 
were  actually  doing  more,  for,  in  1843,  the 
whole  line  of  route  was  inq^ected  by 
two  fVench  engmeers,  who  prepared  an 
elaborate  but  impraoticable  plan.  Louis 
Ni^leon,  it  may  here  be  said,  had  always 
a  great  fancy  for  the  scheme,  and  when 
incarcerated  in  the  Castle  of  Ham  he  drew 
up  a  formal  proposal  on  the  subject 

It  was  not,  nowever,  until  1876  that 
really  serious  energies  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  matter.  In  that  year,  lieu- 
tenant Wyse  was  sent  by  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society  to  survey  the  isthmus,  to 
define  a  route,  prepare  a  plan,  negotiate 
with  the  Columbian  Gh)vemment,  and  to 
report  All  this  he  did  very  thoroughly, 
while  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  convoked 
an  International  Congress  to  formulate  a 
scheme.  This  congress  decided  that  the 
most  practicable  route  had  been  demon- 
stiated  to  be  one  sketched  from  tli6  Gulf 
of  Limon,  at  Colon,  to  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

nils  brings  us  to  about  the  middle  of 
1879,  when  progress  was  once  more 
arrested.  The  preliminary  prospectus  of 
the  project  was  received  with  great  dis- 
approval in  the  United  States,  and  such 
serious  political  imposition  seemed  to  be 
threatened,  that  M.  de  Lesseps  had  to  sus- 
pend financial  operations  in  order  to  go 
over  to  the  SUtea  himself.     There  his 


energy  and  eloquence  were  not  unrewarded, 
and  he  returned  to  Europe  to  complete  his 
plana 

In  November,  1880,  was  issued  the 
prospectus  of  the  Universal  Inter-Oceanic 
Canal  Company,  asking  for  five  hundred 
thousand  subscriptions  of  five  hundred 
francs  each. 

This  prospectus  stated  that  the  cost  of 
the  canu  from  limon  to  Panama  would  be 
-five  hundred  million  fhincs,  and  that  the 
difference  between  the  capital  of  the 
company  and  the  outlay  would  be  raised 
upon  bonds  lecured  uiK>n  eighty  per  cent. 
of  the  net  profits,  with  interest  at  five  per 
cent  during  the  period  of  construction. 
The  time  estimated  for  construction  was 
eight  yean,  and  the  profits  "were  esti- 
mated to  be  eleven  per  cent  should  the 
ehipping  annually  using  the  canal  amount 
to  six  imllion  tons,  paying  dues  at  fifteen 
francs  per  ton.  'Hiese  estimates,  of  course, 
were  keenly  criticiBed.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  by  experts  that  ttie  final 
cost  of  the  canal  is  likely  to  be  nearer 
fcMTty  millions  sterling,  than  twenty  millions 
sterling,  as  M.  de  Lesseps  calculates,  and 
that  the  amount  of  shipping  available  to 
use  it  cannot  come  up  to  one-half  of  his 
estimate.  The  chief  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Statistics  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  figures  to  prove  that  not 
more  than  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions 
of  tons  of  shipping  could  be  expected  to 
use  the  canal  annwly,  while  other  autho- 
rities estimated  the  probabilities  as  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  tons.  These 
differences  are  serious,  but  as  all  are  only 
estimatee  at  best,  we  are  not  concerned  at 
present  to  deal  with  them.  M.  de  Lesseps 
had  faith  in  his  own  figures,  and  lus 
countrymen  had  faith  in  him.  The  capital 
was  subscribed,  and  the  WMrk  was  com- 
menced early  in  1881. 

The  Americans  were  not  content,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  piercing  of  the  isthmus 
in  French  hands,  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  General  Grant,  was  formulated  a  scheme 
for  cutting  a  canal  farther  north  through 
Nicaragua.  This  scheme  fell  through  then, 
but  has  since,  we  believe,  been  revived  in 
California,  where  a  company  is  being 
formed,  or  attempted  to  be  formed,  for  the 
purpose. 

Concurrently,  a  Captain  Eads  published 
a  plan  for  a  ship-railway  across  the  Tehu- 
antepec  Isthmus,  which  attracted  a  gdod 
deal  of  attention  for  its  boldness  and 
novelty.  So  far  the  public  has  not  taken 
up    this   last   project  very  warmly,  but 
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Captain  Eada  is  said  to  be  actually  at  work 
surveying  and  preparing  his  route. 

Since  M.  de  Lesseps  sent  out  his  first 
cargo  of  experts  and  material,  we,  in  this 
country,  have  practically  lost  sight  of  the 
matter.  We  knew  that  something  was 
going  on,  but  nobody  knew  exactly  what ; 
reports  were  conflicting,  and  everybody  con- 
cluded tiiat  it  was  going  to  be  such  a  long 
business  at  best,  tluit  it  could  well  be  for- 
gotten for  some  years.  But  the  recent  re- 
ceipt of  a  report  from  Mr.  Ghamberlaine,  the 
British  Consul  at  Panama,  shows  us  that 
very  material  progress  is  being  made,  and  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  indicate  briefly  what 
is  being  done. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Liter-Oceanic 
Company  have  been  fixed  at  Panama,  where 
a  laige  building  of  two  hundred  apart- 
ments has  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  engineers  and  staff  of  the  central 
administration.  Including  workmen,  the 
entire  staff  employed  by  me  company  on 
April  1st  last  was  six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine,  and  of  the  labourers 
the  larger  proportion  were  Jamaicans.  In 
the  Bay  of  Panama  the  company  has  quite 
a  fleet  of  steam-launches  and  boats;  on 
the  island  of  Naos  it  has  a  meteorological 
station  for  observing  and  registering  the 
tides,  temperature,  winds,  etc. ;  and  on  the 
Island  of  Toboga  it  has  establiahed  a  sana- 
torium for  those  of  its  employ^  whose 
health  eives  way.  But  the  conditions  as 
to  health  of  the  large  army  of  workers 
seems,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  to 
be  better  than  was  generally  expected. 
He  reports  the  cases  of  illness  as  14.30 
per  cent,  and  says  that  of  six  thousand 
persons  whom  he  closely  watched,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  fell  ill,  the  mortality 
being  equal  to  twenty-five  per  thousand  per 
annum.  This  is  to  some  extent  reassuring, 
for  the  mortality  during  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  ndlway  was  frightful,  there 
being  a  saying  of  grim  significance  that  an 
Irishman  lies  buried  under  every  sleeper. 
The  unhealthiness  of  the  isthmus  was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  tiie  obstacles  suggested 
in  the  way  of  the  canal  project,  but  by  care 
or  good  fortune  the  obstacle  is  not  proving 
so  formidaSle  as  was  feared. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  work  is 
being  conducted  is  to  divide  the  line  into 
sections,  and  to  let  the  work  of  the  sepa- 
rate sections  to  contractors.  Thus  the 
first  section,  which  extends  from  Rio 
Grande,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres 
River,  to  Pedro  Miguel,  has  been  let  to  the 


Franco-American  Trading  Company,  who, 
however,  have  not  yet  commenced  work 
Their  task  comprises  the  excavation  of 
about  three  million  eight  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand  cubic  metres  of  earth,  snd 
they  are  to  complete  this  section  within 
two  years  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  On  the  next  section 
from  Pedro  Miguel  to  Paraiso,  work  is 
progressing  rapidly  with  over  four  hon- 
drea  labourers  excavating  and  cutting  the 
bed  of  the  canaL  From  Paraiso  the  next 
section  extends  to  Culebra,  which  is  the 
highest  level  the  canal  will  attain,  and  here 
a  cutting  three  hundred  and  fiflj  feet  deep 
has  to  be  made  through  the  mountain, 
Here  the  necessary  machinery  has  already 
been  erected,  and  some  seven  hundred 
men  are  at  work.  The  contract,  which  in- 
volves the  extraction  of  tiiree  million  five 
hundred  thousand  cubic  metres,  is  for  fonr 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  From 
this  point  to  Emperador  forma  another 
section,  in  which  great  progress  has  been 
made — machinery  erected,  railroad  con- 
structed, and  hills  levelled.  On  this 
section  six  hundred  and  forty  men  are 
employed,  and  it  is  to  be  completed  in 
three  years  for  seven  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds.  After  this  come  the 
sections  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Obispo,  in 
which  the  river  of  that  name  has  to  be  cat 
in  five  difierent  places.  The  heaviest  part 
of  the  work  in  these  sections  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  to  carry  the  earth 
and  stone  excavated  to  Gamboa,  with  which 
to  build  a  dam  between  the  Cerro  Cnu 
and  the  Cerro  Obispo.  This  will  form  a 
reservoir  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet 
long,  and  one  hundred  feet  high,  capable 
of  holding  six  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  cubic  metres  of  water.  The  work 
on  this  section  is  so  far  advanced  that 
the  railway  will  soon  be  completed,  and 
then  the  building  of  the  reservoir  will 
commence.  The  next  section  to  Gorgona 
is  being  also  actively  prosecuted,  and  a 
coimection  has  been  formed  between  the 
line  of  the  Panama  raQway  and  the  works. 
At  this  stage  the  canal  will  cut  the  Chagres 
river  five  times.  In  the  next  section,  ex- 
tending to  Matachin,  some  five  hundred  and 
eighty  labourers  are  employed  in  cutting 
the  bed  of  the  canal,  and  blowing  up  roots 
and  trunks  of  large  trees  with  dynamite. 
After  this,  in  the  two  sections  of  San  Pablo 
and  Bohio  Solado,  the  canal  cuts  the 
Chagres  river  fifteen  times  again,  and  here 
work  has  only  been  in  progress  a  few 
months,  but  already  six  hundred  men  are 
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employed  preparing  the  way  for  the 
engineers  to  begin  their  levelling  and 
scientific  work  in  the  dry  season. 

At  Bohio  Solado  the  most  difficnlt  part 
of  the  operations  is  passed,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  canaL 
The  remainder  of  the  course  to  Colon — 
the  Atlantic  outlet — will  be  comparatively 
easy,  consisting  mainly  of  dredging  on  soft 
marshy  soil  The  headquarters  at  this  end 
are  at  Gratun,  and  from  there  are  directed 
the  operations  of  three  dredges,  each 
capable  of  raising  five  thousand  cubic 
metres  per  day. 

At  Colon,  Mr.  Chamberlaine  says,  a 
remarkable  change  has  been  wrought. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  an  insignificant  town 
of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  with  no 
accommodation  for  travellers.  To-day  it 
has  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
numerous  hotels  and  places  of  entertain- 
ment It  has  become  a  bustling  place 
with  large  imports  and  a  constant  tnkffic 
Here  the  company  has  erected  a  wharf  at 
which  vessels  may  discharge  the  stores 
and  material  for  the  works,  and  has  re- 
claimed twenty  acres  of  ground,  and 
erected  on  them  a  platform  and  mole. 
On  the  platform,  which  is  where  will  be 
the  Atlantic  entrance  to  the  canal,  have 
been  built  substantial  warehouses,  work- 
shops, and  residences  for  the  officials.  The 
mole  and  the  platform  form  a  breakwater 
for  the  shelter  of  vessels  intending  to 
enter  the  canaL  A  slipway  has  been  con- 
structed for  the  building  and  repairing  of 
small  craft  At  the  present  time  the.  com- 
pany has  two  thousand  eight  hundred  men 
employed  at  Colon,  and  its  imports  of 
material  average  about  ten  thousand  tons 
per  montL 

From  the  foregoing  rapid  sketeh  it 
will  be  seen  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
"  few  miles  over  "  are  long  and  wearisome, 
measured  by  the  amount  of  labour,  and 
skill,  and  money  required  to  traverse  them. 
Whether  the  canal  will  or  will  not  be  com- 
pleted within  eight  years  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  whether  or  not  the  cost 
will  exceed  M.  de  Lesseps's  and  approadi 
the  English  estimate,  are  questions  for  the 
future  to  decide.  Meanwhile  the  maritime 
commerce  of  the  world  is  constantly  grow- 
ing, and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  it  will 
not  grow  up  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  as  it  has  already  surpassed 
that  of  the  Suez  CanaL  To  the  political 
questions  involved  in  the  project  we  need 
not  further  refer  than  to  say  they  are 
capable  of  solution. 


As  we  see  difficulties  smoothed  down 
and  obstacles  fall  awav  before  the  in- 
domiteble  enersy  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  and  as 
we  read  the  independent  testimony  of  our 
countryman  to  the  work  which  has  been 
and  is  being  done,  we  begin  to  feel  our- 
selves within  reach  of  the  realisation  of 
the  dream  of  ages.  One  of  the  most 
magnificent  schemes  of  our  century  is  on 
the  road  to  completion,  and  even  old  men 
may  live  to  witness  the  imposing  nuptials 
of  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world. 

JENIFER. 

BY  AKNIB  THOMAS  (MBS.  FENDE&-CT7DLIP). 


CHAPTKR  XXXVI.      AT  LAJ3T. 

Six  weeks  or  so  before  the  expiration  of 
the  probationary  term,  there  fell  another 
heavy  trial  upon  poor  Jenifer  in  the 
dangerous  illness  of  her  husband. 

The  grand  ambition  of  his  life  had  been 
to  be  rich — not  for  the  sake  of  riches —not 
that  he  might  be  quoted  as  a  wealthy  man, 
or  one  to  whom  the  "  spending  of  a  thou- 
sand up  or  down  "  was  a  mere  nothing,  but 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  the  sport,  the 
pleasures,  the  luxuries,  the  excitements 
without  which  life  seemed  to  him  to  be 
not  worth  living. 

He  had  missed  his  own  money-making 
mai'k  early  in  life,  when,  instead  of  going 
into  practice  with  his  father,  he  had  in- 
sisted on  going  into  the  army.  He  had 
(before  the  Effie  days  even)  missed  marry- 
ing an  heiress  who  cruelly  jilted  him,  and 
of^nly  denounced  him  as  a  fortune-hunter. 
And  his  last  stroke  for  Fortune's  smiles, 
Je^er  and  her  probabilities  of  success,  had 
turned  out  a  fatally  false  one.  The  hopes 
he  had  built  upon  her  success  ivere  bitter 
as  Dead  Sea  fruite. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  sunshine 
of  social  life,  that  sunshine  which  can  only 
be  the  permanent  portion  of  those  whose 
purses  are  always  well  filled,  he  grew 
gloomy,  indifferent  to  his  few  remaining 
sources  of  enjoyment,  bitter  and  distrustful 
of  everyone,  and  sourl  v  discontented. 

The  work  of  his.  clerkship  was  uncon- 
genial to  him.  The  business  men  by  whom 
he  found  himself  surrounded  in  his  busi- 
ness life  were  uncongenial  to  him,  yet  he 
shrank  from  the  society  of  his  old  ^ends, 
and  took  it  for  granted  that  they  despised 
him  on  account  of  his  position  as  heartily 
as  he  despised  it. 

With  Whittler's  death  he  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  make  Jenifer 
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into  a  money-nuikiDg  machine.  And  so 
his  home-life  had  no  happiness  in  it,  for  he 
always  regarded  his  wife  as  one  who  had 
tricked  and  defranded  him  by  appearing  to 
have  remunerative  talent  when  sne  had  it 
not. 

The  result  was  that  the  disturbed,  dis- 
satisfied, lowered  tone  of  his  mind  acted  in 
time  upon  his  body,  and  when  a  heavy 
cold  assailed  him,  and  feverish  symptoms 
speedily  set  in,  he  had  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  spirit  to  do  battle  against  them. 

They  had  left  the  furnished  house  in 
St.  John's  Wood  now,  and  were  in  lodgings 
in  a  dismal  crescent  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  his  strained  nerves  were  tortured  by 
barrel-organs  by  day,  and  the  cries  of  every 
evil-dtspositioned  cat  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  night.  The  sun  rarely  shines  in  this 
favoured  spot,  and  the  odours  that  reach 
it  from  the  adjoining  canal  are  not  those 
best  in  the  world  adapted  to  reinvigorate 
and  refresh  an  ailinj?  man  with  fastidious 
senses  and  tastes.  However,  here  he  had 
to  live,  poor  fellow ;  and  here,  finally,  aflfcer 
weeks  of  anxious,  patient,  hopeless  nursing 
on  Jenifer's  part,  he  had  to  die. 

Then  his  "  own  people,"  those  who  in 
their  selfish  prosperity  had  nearly  for- 
gotten him  in  his  adversity,  came,  and 
almost  reproached  Jenifer  with  '^  not  having 
managed  better  "  than  to  let  him  get  into 
such  a  state  of  health.  His  mother  took 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  '^  boy  was 
exactly  like  poor.  Harry,  not  a  trace  of 
the  Rays  in  him,''  and  then  soothed  her 
conscience  for  the  neglect  of  her  son 
when  living,  by  ofibring  to  pay  his  funeral 
expenses. 

"My  advice  to  you,  my  dear,"  she  said 
to  Jenifer,  as  she  dried  her  eyes  in  a 
cambric  handkerchief,  the  price  of  which 
would  have  given  "  the  boy "  clothes  for 
twelve  months;  "my  advice  to  you,  my 
dear,  is  to  leave  London,  and  go  away  to 
some  small  country  town,  where  rent  Is 
cheap,  and  you  can  get  singing -pupils. 
You  really,  needn't  waste  your  time  any 
more  by  looking  after  your  boy.  Your 
mamma  can  have  literally  nothing  to  do 
but  look  after  him,  and  It's  clearly  her 
duty  to  do  it." 

"His  grandmother 'wiH  not  neglect  her 
duty  to  my  boy,"  Jenifer  said. 

"Very  right,  veiy  right  of  her.  Indeed," 
the  other  grandmother  said  approvingly. 
"  Now  listen  to  me,  Jenifer ;  you  must  not 
let  this  sad  blow  ruin  your  life,  you  must 
rise  up  and  exert  yourseli  Why,  if  Dr. 
Edgecumb  were  taken  to-morrow  I  should 


not  give  way  !  I  should  still  think  it  my 
duty  to  fulfil  the  social  obbgations  Heaven 
has  laid  upon  me ;  and  you  must  do  the 
same.  You  must  go  away  into  some  quiet 
place,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  work  1 
By-and-by  we  will  see  what  can  be  done 
fcnr  the  dear  boy.  Of  course  he  will  have 
whatever  your  mamma  has,  when  she 
dies." 

"Ah,  don't  speak  of  my  mother's  death  1" 
Jenifer  cried  out,  shrinking  away  from  her 
mother-in-law  in  a  way  that  astonished 
that  lady. 

"My  dear,  it  must  come !  We  all 
know  it  must  come,"  Mra  Edgecumb  said 
authoritatively. 

The  news  of  Captain  EdgecumVs  death 
reached  Moor  Royal  at  a  most  inopportune 
moment  Effie  had  just  achieved  her 
principal  object  of  the  moment,  which 
was  to  receive  an  invitation  to  a  ball  at 
Admiralty  House,  Plymouth,  to  meet 
royalty.  No  such  blissM  opportunity 
might  ever  come  again.  In  justice  to  her- 
sdf  she  could  not  neglect  it  now.  So  she 
put  Jenifer's  telegram  into  the  fire,  and 
drove  into  Truro  to  order  her  dress. 

Tidines  of  Captain  Edgecumb's  ilhiess 
had  readied  Moor  Royal  before  this,  but 
they  had  not  been  of  an  alarming  nature, 
and  Effie  trusted  to  chance  keeping  Hubert 
in  the  dark  as  to  his  brother-in-law's  death 
until  after  the  balL  Then  she  meant  to 
call  her  best  tact  to  her  aid,  tell  him  the 
sad  news,  and  justify  her  temporary  con- 
cealment of  it  by  the  success  she  had  made 
at  Admiralty  House. 

Jack  had  received  a  similar  telegram, 
but  as  Hubert  and  Jack  were  not  on 
speaking  terms,  no  notification  of  the 
event  reached  Moor  Royal  from  tihe  Home 
Farm. 

So  no  note  of  brotherly  loving-kindness 
reached  Jenifer  from  that  brother  Hubert 
who  had  once  been  her  beau-ideal,  her  type 
of  manly  excellence,  kindness,  and  courage. 

Effie's  dress  was  as  lovely  a  thing  as 
white  satin,  delicate  gold  thread,  hand- 
embroidery,  Mechlin  lace,  and  the  most 
perfect  cut  could  make  it  And  Effie  had 
all  the  success  she  desired,  and  far  mors 
than  she  deserved,  at  the  biJI. 

But  towards  the  end  of  it  a  great  blow 
was  dealt  her.  A  man  who  had  been  in 
the  same  regiment  with  Captain  Jidgecumb 
at  Eieter,  desirous  of  being  seen  to  be  on 
speaking  termif  with  the  most  attractive 
and  most  highly  distinguished  woman  in 
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the  room,  came  and  spoke  to  her  when 
she  happened  to  be  going  to  dance  with 
her  husband. 

"This  is  very  sad  about  poor  Edge- 
comb,  isn't  iti"  he  said  after  a  moment 
or  twoj  and  before  she  could  answer  he 
went  on :  "I  hardly  expected  to  see  you 
here  to-night" 

"Why,  what's  sadl"  Hubert  asked 
quickly. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  don't 
know  he's  dead  I "  the  other  man  said,  in 
tones  of  such  evident  surprise  and  distrust, 
that  Hubert^  after  one  glance  at  his  wife's 
face,  thought  he  had  better  take  her  away 
at  once. 

"  I  shall  go  to  my  sister  to-morrow.  The 
shock  has  been  too  great  for  her  to  think 
of  anything,"  he  said  to  Captain  Edge- 
comb's  old  comrade.  But  when  he  was 
alone  with  his  wife  he  said  : 

"You  knew,  Efflel" 

*'  I  couldn't  give  up  the  ball.  I  meuit 
to  tell  you  to-night^ '^  she  stammered. 

"You  have  made  me  appear  a  greater 
brute  than  I  am  in  reality  to  my  own 
sister,"  he  sighed. 

And  that  waa  his  only  reproof  to  Effie. 
The  thought  of  the  sensation  she  had  made 
at  the  mU  made  her  bear  the  reproof 
heroically. 

Some  way  or  other,  when  the  morrbw 
came,  Hubert  slmmk  from  going  to  his 
sister.  Poor  Edgecumb  had  been  dead 
several  days  now,  and  was  probably  buried 
by  this  time,  and  as  Jenifer  would  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  they  were  away 
from  home  when  her  telegram  arrived, 
and  had  never  received  it,  there  would  be 
a  certain  painful  awkwardness  in  explain- 
ing matters. .  Moreover,  he  really  was  not 
in  circumstances  just  now  to  do  anything  for 
his  sister  and  ner  boy.  And  i^  she  was 
left  in  poverty,  the  sight  of  her  would 
only  wring  his  heart  for  nothing.  So 
he  did  not  go,  and  Effie  was  ashamed  to 
write. 

One  Monday  mornings  about  six  weeks 
after  Captain  Edgecumb's  death,  Jenifer 
earned  her  little  son  into  her  mother's 
bedroom  earlier  than  usual,  and  in  answer 
to  an  enquiring  look  from  Mrs.  Bay,  said  : 

"I  am  gobg  out  for  the  whole  day, 
dear,  and  I  want  you  to  take  care  of  Jack. 
Directly  the  post  comes  in  I  shall  go 
off  on  my  round,  and  try  to  beat  up  my 
former  pupils,  and  get  some  new  ones." 

"You  are  not  strong  enough  to  teaoh 
yet,  my  child,"  Mrs.  Ray  protested. 

"  Not  strong  enough  1 "    Jenifer  reared 


her  slender,  stwght  figure  up  more  erectly. 
"  Mother,  where  do  you  see  signs  of  weak- 
ness in  me  t "  she  asked,  laughing. 

"  None  in  body " 

«  And  none  in  mind  either,  I  hope)" 

''  No ;  but  your  nerves  haven't  got  over 
the  shock,"  Mrs.  Bay  argued  pityingly. 

"Indeed  they  have,  a  look  at  Jack 
always  steadies  them,"  Jenifer  said  buoy- 
antly. "I'm  going  to  start  early,"  she 
went  on,  '^because  I  shall  recommence  my 
teaching  career  by  walking,  and  saving 
onmibus  fares.  By-and-by,  when  I've 
made  the  long  dreamt  of  competence,  I'll 
cab  it" 

<* There's  the  postman's  knock;  but  as 
usual,  I  suppose,  no  letters  for  us,"  Mrs. 
Bay  said  with  a  little  sigh. 

And,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Mrs.  Bay's  sons  apparently  forgot  that  they 
had  a  mother,  when  they  were  absent  from 
her. 

But  this  day  it  happened  that  there  was 
a  letter  for  her,  from  Mr.  Boldero. 

'*  The  time  has  arrived  for  the  opening 
and  reading  of  your  late  husband's  latest 
will,"  he  wrote.  "  The  day  fixed  is  next 
Thursday,  the  place  in  wUch  it  is  to  be 
read  is  the  library  at  Moor  Boyal.  AU 
the  family,  Admiral  Tullamore,  and  myself 
are  to  be  present  I  hope  Mrs.  Edgecumb 
and  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  be  my 
guests,  instead  of  going  to  Moor  BoyaL" 

*'  Of  course  we  must  go ;  but,  oh  dear ! 
what  a  trial  it  will  be,  to  go  and  have  just 
a  glimpse  of  my  old  home,  and  see  that 
I'm  not  wanted  there,"  Mrs.  Bay  said, 
wiping  away  a  few  tears. 

But  Jenifer  made  her  mother  busy  her- 
self about  Jack,  and  so  cheered  her. 

The  momentous  day  arrived.  All  the 
family,  even  Jack  Bay  and  Minnie,  were 
assembled  in  the  library.  Effie,  arrayed  in 
a  sumptuous  tea-gown  of  silver-grey  plush, 
which  she  wore  as  a  graceful  compliment 
to  the  memory  of  Captain  Edgecumb,  and 
an  air  of  gay  indifference,  lounged  in  one 
of  the  new  pea<k>ok-blue  velvet  ohaurs  which 
had  succeeded  the  stately  old  library  ones 
of  golden-brown  stamped  leather  and  oak. 
Mrs.  Bay  sat  regarding  the  changed  aspect 
of  everything  with  wistful  eyes. 

And  Jenifer  could  hardly  conceal  her 
annoyance  and  contempt  for  Hubert,  for 
the  cool  indifference  he  displayed  towards 
his  mother. 

Then  their  father's  latest  will  was  read, 
and  the  aspect  of  all  things  underwent  a 
sudden  change. 
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Cleared  of  all  legal  veUiDg,  it  was  to  this 
clear  effect : 

Moor  Soyali  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  was  to  remain  Hubert's  property  on 
unchanged  terms  if,  during  those  three 
years,  he  had  shown  real  fiUial  feeling  and 
true  manly  consideration  for  his  mother, 
charged  merely  with  the  payment  of  two 
hun^'ed  a  year  more  to  Mrs.  Bay,  which 
two  hundred,  together  with  what  had  been 
left  to  the  widow  under  the  former  will, 
was  to  be  settled  on  Jenifer  at  her  mother's 
death. 

But  supposing  Hubert  had  developed 
the  "  latent  selfishness  and  extravagance  " 
which  his  father  had  always  detected-  in 
him,  the  property  was  to  go,  on  the  same 
conditions,  to  "  my  second  son,  John  Bay. 
Provided,  that  is,  that  in  all  respects  since 
my  death,  he  has  proved  himself  worthy  to 
be  trusted  and  has  not  married  beneath 
him — a  taste  for  low  company  being,  I 
fear,  his  besetting  sin."  In  the  latter 
event  the  whole  property  was  to  be  Mrs. 
Bay's,  on  condition  that  she  left  it  to 
Jenifer. 

.  No  one  could  assume  for  an  instant  that 
any  of  the  conditions  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  Hubert  and  Jack  had  the  grace  to 
accept  their  just  reward  in  silence.  But 
Effie,  loudly  protesting  against  the  '*  dis- 
gusting injustice  of  the  whole  of  the 
revolting  family  into  which  she  had 
married,"  swept  out  of  the  room  without 
a  word  to  the  lady  who  was  now  its 
mistress. 

Then  Hubert  went  up  and  kissed  his 
mother,  and  whispered : 
.  <*I  deserve  it,  dear,  'I  have  sinned 
before  Heaven,  and  against  thee,  and  am 
not  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.' "  And  all 
her  heart  bled  for  him,  and  went  out  to 
him,  and  urged  her  to  give  him  back  Moor 
Boyal  on  the  spot 

But  this  the  two  executors  would  by  no 
means  allow.  So  in  an  hour  or  two  Efiie 
ordered  Hubert  off  with  her  to  join  Flora, 
whose  wit  and  wealth  would  surely,  she 
thought,  upset  this  iniquitous  plot  against 
her  peace  and  plenty. 

But  when  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Boldero 
wont  to  Jenifer,  and  said : 


"  Now,  you  know  why  I  have  restraiocid 
myself  f" 

"Ithinkldo;  it  was  because  you  would 
not  ask  me  to  be  your  wife  till  I  knew  as 
well  as  you  did  that  I  should  be  a  rich 
woman  % " 

"  You  are  right,  Jenny  dear." 

"  But  you  will  ask  me-— oile  day  t "  she 
said,  blushing  a  little,  as  she  held  her  hand 
out  to  him — and  remembered  her  recent 
bereavement. 

<'  Please  God  I  will,"  he  said  frankly. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  he  kept  his  proinise. 
And  when  they  were  married,  he  said  to 
her: 

'^  Jenny,  can  you  tmat  me  to  be  a  father 
to  your  boy,  and  a  son  to  your  mother)" 

"Entirely." 

"  Then  ask  her  to  give  back  Moor  Boyal 
to  Hubert  You  wiU  be  a  rich  woman 
without  it,  my  darling,  and  your  mother 
will  be  happier  with  us  than  alone  up  there 
with  thoughts  of  the  son  who  has  been 
punished  for  his  faults  to  her.  Even  I 
can  trust  Hubert  now." 

So  this  latest  progranune  ww  carried 
out  And  there  are  no  two  happier  women 
in  England  than  Mrs.  Bay  and  Jenifer; 
though  Effie  holds  her  fair  head  up  scorn- 
fully when  they  are  spoken  of,  and  says : 

"  It's  so  unpleasant  for  me,  you  know, 
to  have  to  visit  a  country  lawyer  and  his 
wife.  Jenifer  ought  to  have  biown  better 
than  to  put  me  in  such  a  position,  but  she 
always  was  so  selfish !  Flora  and  I  bate 
selfishness,  and  visiting  any  but  county 
people." 
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A   DEAWN   GAME. 

BT  BASIL. 
CHAPTEK  XVL       ESTRANGED. 

MSB.  Tuck,  after  her  illnew,  took  more 
care  of  henelf.  She  commiUed  the  entire 
muugemeiitof  thehonBehoIdtoIda — whoie 
hoiuaKMping  was  the  very  perfection  of 
nektnees,  economy,  and  comfort — and  from 
being  in  other  waya  actiye  and  managing, 
or,  we  might  tay,  even,  meddlesome, 
became  sndaenly  indolent  and  apathetic. 
Slie  breakfasted  and  read  her  letters  in 
bed,  and  came  down  only  when  Ida,  who 
from  of  old  was  an  early  riser,  had  got  a 
good  day'a  honsekeeping  work  don& 

Nerertheless,  the  morning  after  the  ball, 
Mn.  I\ick  pat  in  an  appearance  before 
eleven  o'clock,  and  this  though  she  did  not 
get  to  bed  before  five.  Nor  was  tliia  the 
ule  or  moat  sorprising  change  in  her.  She 
had  come  roond  altogether  to  Ida's  views 
u  regards  Mr.  Seville-Sotton,  and  thought 
it  right  to  be  down  early  to-day  to  save 
the  girl  a  painful  interview  with  that 
gentleman  in  case  he  should  call  in  the 
DKoning,  as  was  just  possible. 

"I'm  afVaid  hall  ask  to  see  me,  Mrs. 
Tuck." 

"I  don't  tlunk  he  will,  dear."     And 

then,  after  a  pause,  to  get  her  thoughts 

into  diplomatic  order,  she  continued :  "Ida, 

do  yon  remember  what  you  said  last  night 

about  wishing  yon  had  a  chance  of  being 

chosen  f  oryonnelf,  and  not  for  yonr  pro- 

■pects  t     Well,  my  dear,  I'm  sorry  to  say 

M  I  don't  think  your  proepecta  are  so  settled 

fl  and  certain  as  I  inuwned.     Mv  poor  dear 

n  husband  has  got  so  low  about  himself  that 

a  he  talks  now  of  leaving  half  lus  money  to 

icharides.     I've  oo  patience  with   people, 

I  who  can't  bear  to  give  away  a  penny  in 

fthwr   lifetime,    leaving   their    money   to 


charities,  trying  to  take  it  with  them  in  a  ' 
circular-note  to  the  next  world."  This 
with  an  asperity  nnnaoal  &om  her,  for  Mr. 
Tack  was  always  trying  in  money  matters, 
and  had  been  exasperating  this  morning. . 
"  But  there's  no  good  in  being  grieved  or 
angry  about  it  If  he  chooaea  to  do  it,  he  ! 
has  a  right  to  do  it,"  j 

"  Vm  not  grieved  in  the  least,  Mra 
Tack,"  aaid  Ida,  whose  brightened  face  i 
showed  that,  as  was  usual  with  her,  she 
had  said  rather  lesa  than  more  than  she 
felt. 

In  fact,  she  was  relieved  at  the  prospect 
of  being  disembairaaaed  of  her  mtereated  , 
suitors. 

"  I  didn't  think  yoa  would  be,  my  dear,  < 
for  now  youll  have  your  own  way,  and 
that's  worth  thirty  thouaand  pounds  to  a 
wilful  girl.  We  shall  soon  know  whether 
the  Don  will  choose  the  leaden  casket,  for ' 
I  shall  take  care  to  toll  him  of  the  change 
in  your  prospects  before  he  commits  him- 
self." 

Here  wae  a  sudden  change  in  Mrs,  Tuck 
— for  it  was  plain  enough  that  she  was  as 
dead  against  the  Don  this  morning  aa  she 
had  been  last  night  in  his  favour.  A  word  ' 
to  ezpliun  her  conversion. 

Ida's  proapects  were  not  a  whit  worse 
to-day  than  they  were  yesterday.  It  is 
true,  Mr.  Tuck  had  spoken  that  morning . 
about  leaving  large  aums  to  charities,  but 
it  was  not  the  first  nor  the  twentieth  time  ' 
that  he  had  declared  this  intention,  and  i 
Mra.  Tuck  had  complete  confidence  in  her  ' 
Mwer  to  foil  it.  It  was  no  change  in , 
ida's  prospects,  then,  that  changed  Mrs. ' 
Tuck,  Nor  waa  her  conversion  due  wholly 
to  her  conviction  that  Ida's  mind  wae  made 
up  unalterably  against  Lord  Kllerdale  and 
the  Don,  though  this  had  Bomething  to  do 
with  it.  But  what  mainly  had  to  do  with 
it  was  the  following  epistle,  received  that , 
m  w  ,■  .  —  '  .n."-— -*--^— 
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morning  from  the  afore-mendonod  Admi- 
rable Grichton — a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Tack's, 
Captain  Richard  Brabazon : 

"  MorrlBoil's  Hold,  Dublin. 

"  DjZAR  A0NT, — I  mean  tolook  you  up 
next  week*  if  IVe  to  pawn  my  watch  for 
it — not  unlikely,  unless  my  aunt  robs  my 
undo  of  the  pleasure  of  advancing  a  pony. 
I  had  to.  out  short  my  visit  at  ^unratty 
Castle  (Lord  Liffey's).    Shooting  good,  but 
a  trifle  wild.    Tou  may  judge,  when  they 
took  me  (I)  for  a  landlord  last  Friday  in 
broad  day,  but  my  horse  reared  at  the 
flash,  and  they  missed  me.    Faith,  there 
won't  be  a  landlord  left  in  the  country 
soon  if  they  don't  pass  some  kind  of  game 
law  to  preserve  'em.   Lord  Lifley  is  strictly 
preserved  at  present    He's  all  the  lower 
doors  and  windows  strongly  lined  with 
Peelers,  who  they  say  are  aa  good  as  earth- 
works against  ordinary  buUets.      But  I 
couldn't  stand  the  place  any  longer.     It 
was  as  bad  as  being  a  kin^  or  a  convict^ 
having  fellows  in  uniform  always  at  your 
heels.    The  day  before  I  left,  Liffey  wanted 
to  show  me  the  last  grave  they'd  dug  for 
him,  not  a  stone's-throw  from  the  back 
door,  yet  it  took  us  ten  minutes  to  get 
there;  what  with   the  reconnaissance  in 
force,  and  then  the  muster  in  the  hall,  and 
then  the  funeral  march  to  the  grave,  two 
Peelers  in  front  of  us,  one  at  each  side, 
and  two  behind.    That  finished  me,  and 
here  I  am.    But,  faith,  I  find  thia  place 
too  hot  to  hold  me  now,  jost  because  they 
won't  take  me  for  a  landlord  here,  when 
it's  billets  in  place  of  bullets   that  are 
flying.    If  you  can't  send  me  more  than  my 
traveilivg  expenses,  I  shall  have  to  get 
Blake  to  smuggle  me  through  the  duns 
and    baflifis,  bad    luck    to  them !     You 
remember  Ned  Blake,  don't  you  ?    He's  a 
Land  Leaguer  now,  and  is   doipg  weH. 
He   says  he'll   give  me  a  certificate  of 
character  as  an  evicted  tenant  who  shot  a 
process-server,  and    then  not  a  man  in 
Ireland  dare  lay  a  finger  on  me.     But  I'd 
have  to  shave  and  have  my  head  cropped, 
which  wouldn't  do  for  La  Superba.     Have 
you  sold  her  yet  1    If  not,  let  me  know 
the  figure,  as  there  are  one  or  two  fellows 
here  on  the  look  out  for  something  of  the 
sort.     By  the  way,  I  shall  probably  be  on 
sale    myself    when    my  watch   is   gone. 
*  Eighteen  hands ;  warranted  sound ;  tem- 
per like  a  lamb ;  will  run  in  double  harness*. 
Just  suit  a  lady.'    You,  my  dear  aunt^ 
can  have  me  in  exchange  for  a  pony,  which 
I  hope  youll  send  by  return  to  your  afiPec- 
tionate  nephew,         Dick  Brabazon." 


By-the-bye,  it  was  this  "pony  "  Mr.  Tnck 
had  been  so  nasty  about  as  to  provoke 
Mrs.  Tuck's  fling  at  those  who  so  ckmg  to 
their  money  as  to  try  to  take^it  witli  them 
in  a  circular-note  to  the  next  worlds  How* 
ever,  before  the  day  was  out  sl^  extracted 
the  twenty-five  pounds,  and  sent  them  to 
her  beleaguered  nephew. 

To  this  young  gentleman — as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  letter-^trutb,  was  as 
precious  as  gold  to  the  gpid-b^jftbr.  He 
made  a  little  of  jifji^go  «  Ipng  way. ,  He 
would  take  the  ^er^st  film  of  truth  and 
blow  it  out  into  tlie  most  light,  lively,  and 
iridescent  soap-bubbles  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  himself  and  his  friends. 

Indeed,  he  had  got  so  into  the  habit  of 
mixing  a  graiu  of  fact  with  a  drachm  of 
imagination,  that  he  could  hardly  dis- 
tinguish them  himself  a  week  after  he  had 
compounded  theuL  And,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  a  family  failing,  for  Mrs. 
Tuck  herself  held  trutii  too  precious  to  be 
used  extensively,  unless  as  a  wash  or 
gilding. 

Therefore  she  condoned  this  failing  of 
his,  or  rather  hardly  regarded  it  as  a  blot 
upon  his  other  perfections.  For  the  rest, 
he  was  the  most  sociable  man  in  the  world. 
He  not  only  could,  but  would  make  him- 
self pleasant  to  any  aociety  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  tiiough  he  would  forget 
your  very  existence  the  moment  your  back 
was  turned,  you  felt  yourself,  while  with 
him,  in  the  very  centre  of  his  thoughts 
and  of  his  heart  Not  that  he  was  in- 
sincera  He  really  did  feel  kindly  towards 
you  until  the  next  friend  he  met  dispUoed 
you.  His  heart,  in  iact^  was  facile  as  the 
photographer's  plate  on  which  your  image 
is  taken  vividly  and  instantaneously,  but  is 
rubbed  off  to  make  way  for  that  of  die  next 
sitter. 

This  impressionability  made  him  gene- 
rosity itself.  He  would  give  to  a  beggar 
the  very  last  shilling  of  his  friend — the 
beggar  being  present,  and  the  friend  be 
beggared  absent  And  this  charity  was 
twice  blessed,  for  he  would  borrow  his 
friend's  last  shilling  in  so  graceful  and 
gracious  a  way,  as  to  make  the  man 
imagine  for  the  moment  that  a  singular 
kindness  had  been  done  to  him.  Ko  doubt 
when  he  got  home,  and  felt  in  his  empty 
pockets,  he  would  come  to  think  there  must 
be  some  nuetake  somewhere  until  he  met 
Dick  again,  and  in  his  fascinating  society 
found  it  was  all  right 

For  the  rest,  we  must  say,  in  explana- 
tion of  Dick's  letter,  and  of  Dick  hunseU, 
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that  he  was  an  Anglo-Irishman.  English' 
men  in  Ireland,  it  is  said,  become  mber- 
nicis  ipsis  Hibemiores ;  but,  to  redress  the 
balance,  an  Irish  Tory  is  more  English 
than  the  English  in  his  politics,  prejudices, 
and  egotism.  Now  Dick  was  an  Irish  Tory 
of  the  Tories,  and  tamed  Queen's  evidence 
against  his  countrymen,  after  the  base 
manner  of  his  kind,  in  order  to  escape 
being  oonfoonded  idth  them  in  a  oomm^ 
condemnation. 

Dick's  letter  reached  his  aunt  at  a  fortu- 
nate moment,  when  she  was  sure  Ida 
would  accept  neither  the  Don  nor  Lord 
EUerdale,  and  not  at  all  sure  that  she  would 
not^  with  her  absurd  ideas,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  adrenturer.  Probably  the 
reader  will  not  see  how  this  fate  was  to  be 
averted  by  her  falling  into  Capiain  Braba- 
son's  hands;  but  then  the  reader  is  not 
Dick's  idolising  aunt.  She  thought  Dick 
as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  a  fallen 
creature  bom  to  frailty,  unredeemed  bv 
rank  or  wealth,  to  be.  Besides,  the  match 
had  ibis  merit  in  her  eyes — ^it  would  take 
all  her  skill  to  bring  il  about.  Dick  and 
"  La  Superba,"  as  he  called  Ida,  had  met 
before  without  taking  Mrs.  Tuck's  view  of 
each  other,  but  Mr&  Tuck  trusted  to  con- 
vert them  by  assuring  Dick  that  Ida's 
three  thousand  a  year  was  certain  as  Mr. 
Tuck's  death,  and  by  representing  Dick  and 
his  suit  to  Ida  as  absolutely  disinterested. 
Meantime  she  would  keep  the  field  clear  of 
other  suitors  by  spreading  the  report  that 
Mr.  Tuck  would  leave,  certainly  the  great 
bulk  of  lus  fortune,  and  possibly  the  whole 
of  it,  to  charities. 

Therefore  she  hurried  down  this  morn- 
ing to  clear  ike  field  of  the  Don,  and 
through  him  to  start  the  report  of  the 
precariousness  of  Ida's  fortune.      When 
the  Don  did  call,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
he  found  Mrs.  Tuck  in  the  drawing-room, 
looking  surprised  to  see  him.      After  the 
Don  had  solemnly  and   favourably  pro- 
nounced his  opinions  on  the  weather,  the 
ball,  and  Mr&  Tuck's  appearance  there- 
after, he  proceeded  in  due  course  to  enquire 
for  Mr.  Tuck. 

"He's  anything  but  well,  Mr.  Seville- 
Sutton,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  He's  in  a  very 
low  state  both  of  mind  and  body/'  in  a 
tone  rather  of  annoyance  than  of  grief,  and 
then,  after  a  slight  pause,  she  resumed: 
"I'm  sure  you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Seville- 
Satton,  but  as  I  know  you're  a  warm 
supporter  of  all  the  county  charities,  I 
thought,  perhaps,  it  was  you  who  put  this 
notion  into  my  poor  dear  husband's  head. 


After  all  these  years  1  Without  a  warn- 
ing 1  So  set  upon  it !  Nothing  I  can  say  I " 
These  disjointed  sentences  escaped  from 
Mrs.  Tuck  as  she  held  her  handkerchief 
before  her  distressed  face. 

"  May  I  ask  what  notion  is  this  to  which 
you  refer,  Mrs.  Tuckf "  stiffly. 

"It's  not  for  my  own  sake.  I'm  sure 
you'll  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I'm 
not  thinking  of  myself,  bnt  that  poor  dear 
girl  always  led  to  think,  and  every  one  else 
led  to  thmk,  that  she  was  to  be  lus  heiress, 
and  now  to  turn  round  in  a  moment,  it's 
craeL  But  I  cannot  think  you  looked  at 
it  in  this  way,  Mr.  Seville-Sutton,  or  you 
would  not  have  used  the  great  influence 
you  have  over  my  poor  dear  husband  to 
persuade  him  into  such  a — such  a  breach 
of  trust,  I  may  almost  call  it" 

<'  What  breach  of  trust  t  What  do  you 
mean,  Mrs.  Tuck  f "  not  now  stiffly  at  all, 
but  in  a  sharp,  short  tone  of  alarm. 

"These  charities — ^this  leaving  nearly 
all  his  fortune  to  charities." 

"  To  charities  1 "  exclaimed  the  Don,  half 
starting  from  his  seat 

"  Then  it  wasn't  you  at  all,  Mr.  Seville- 
Sutton)  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
I  knew  no  one  had  so  much  influence 
with  my  poor  dear  husband  as  yoa  If 
you'd  onlv  use  it,  Mr.  Seville-Sutton,^  to 
dissuade  him.  But  it's  no  use;  nothing 
will  move  him." 

"  Did  you  say  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  ?  " 
asked  the  Don,  aghast 

"There's  my  Utde  pittance.  He  can't 
touch  that,  and  he  must  make  some  kind 
of  provision  for  that  poor  child.  ^But  I've 
no  right  to  trouble  you  with  family  matters, 
Mr.  Seville-Sutton,"  checking  herself,  as 
though  she  had  said  more  than  was  proper 
or  prudent,  and  assuming  a  discreet  and 
dignified  reserve.  "  I  was  betrayed  into 
speaking  of  them  through  thinking  that 
only  you,  who  have  sucn  influence  over 
my  poor  dear  husband,  could  have  per- 
suaded him  into  this.  But  I  did  you 
injustice,  Mr.  Seville-Sutton,  and  I  hope 
you'll  for^ve  me." 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Tuck,  certainly;  and 
I  hope  you'll  believe  that  I'm  sincerely 
sorry,  most  sincerely  sorry,  that  Mr.  Tuck 
has  made  this  extoaordinary,  and — and  I 
^ust  call  it — iniquitous  change  in  his  in- 
tentions." 

"  I'm  sure  you  are,"  with  an  unquench- 
able twinkle  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  I  owe  you  an  apology,  Mrs.  Tuck, 
for  intruding  upon  you  at  such  a  moment. 
Another  day  when  you  are  more  composed 
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I  may  do  myself  the  honour  to  call  upon 
yoa     Good-bye,  Mrs.  Tuck." 

"  Crood-bye,  Mr.  SeviUe-Sutton.  I  need 
hardly  ask  you  to  say  nothing  of  this 
matter,  which  my  unjust  suspicion  betrayed 
me  into  mentioning." 

"  I  refl»id  the  confidence  as  sacred,  Mrs. 
Tuck.  Don't  move,  pray.  Thank  you. 
Good-bye." 

The  Don  almost  hurried  from  the  room 
and  from  the  house  at  a  pace  which,  for 
him,  was  indecorous,  yet  half  stopped  once 
or  twice  to  exclaim  mentally  : 

"What  an  escape  1  What  a  narrow 
escape  !    By  Jove  I  " 

When  the  footman  asked  him,  as  he  was 
getting  into  his  carriage,  where  they  were 
to  drive  to,  he  answered,  "  To  charities  I" 
and  was,  in  fact,  thrown  altogether  on  his 
beam-ends  by  the  shock. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Tuck,  feeling  something 
of  the  triumph  of  a  well-graced  actress  who 
had  just  taken  the  house  by  storm,  sought 
out  Ida  to  give  her  a  much  modified  report 
of  the  interview.  She  led  Ida  to  beUeve, 
without  directly  saying  it,  that  she  had 
incidentally  disclosed  Mr.  Tuck's  intentions 
to  Mr.  Seville-Sutton  by  asking  the  Don!!s 
advice  as  to  the  most  deserving  charities. 

"  He's  a  poor  creature,  my  dear,  and 
you're  well  quit  of  him.  You  should  have 
seen  him  when  he  heard  of  it !  He  looked 
like  a  mute  at  his  own  funeral,  a  touch  of 
real  feeling  in  lus  glum  face  at  last. 
'Allow  me  to  assure  you,  madam,  that 
I  am  beyond  measure  distressed  at  this 
most  astonishing,  and — ^you  will  pardon  me 
for  aaying  it — ^most  iniquitous  change 
in  Mr.  Tuck's  intentions,'"  mimicking  to 
the  life  the  Don's  sepulchral  voice  and 
elephantine  manner.  Then,  remembering 
widi  what  fervour  and  frequency  she  had 
heretofore  pleaded  this  gentleman's  cause, 
she  added :  *'  You  were  right,  my  dear,  and 
I  was  wrong.  But  who  d  have  thought 
that  a  man  of  his  wealth  would  be  so 
mercenary  % " 

Ida  was  relieved,  and,  truth  to  tell, 
mortified  also.  She  had  been  certain  before 
that  the  Don  cared  only  for  her  fortune, 
yet  this  cynical  confirmation  of  her  certainty 
was  mortifying.  And  it  was  not  the  sole 
mortification  in  store  for  her. 

Lord  Ellerdale,  upon  being  chaffed  about 
Ida  on  the  day  after  the  ball,  announced 
her  engagement  to  Mr.  Seville-Sutton, 
giving  his  authority,  that  of  the  Don  him- 
self. The  news  spread  like  wildfire,  but 
was  followed  fast  by  the  Don's  contradic- 
tion given  with  an  embarra^ment  which 


was  perplexing,  until  this  new9,  in  torn, 
was  overtaken  by  that  of  the  fall  in  Ida's 
fortunes,  when  all  became  clear. 

Ida  had    been   jilted  by  Mr.  Seville- 
Sutton,  on  the  Don's  discovering  that  her 
prospects    were    all    moonshine.     There 
were  at  first  a   good   many  apocryphal 
versions  of  the  manner  of  this  discovery 
flying  about;   but  the  one  which  finally 
fUfilTed  y incentian  conditions  of  canenidty 
— as  that  held  everywhere,  always,  and  by 
all — ^was  this  :   that  on  the  day  after  the 
ball  Mr.  Seville-Sutton  insisted  on  sedog 
Mr.  Tuck  about  settlements ;   Uiat  he  did 
see  him  notwithstanding  all  Mrs.  Tuck's 
desperate  endeavours  to  prevent  him,  and 
that  then  the  truth  came  out,  which  was 
that  Ida's  prospects  were  a  pure  fiction  of 
Mrs.  Tuck's.     Mr.  Tuck  had  never  for  a 
moment  meant  to  leave  the  girl  more  than 
five  thousand  pounds.  Hereupon,  of  course, 
Mr.  Seville-Sutton  receded  from  his  en- 
gagement, as  anyone  would  who  had  been 
so  ensnared ;  ensnared  not  by  Mrs.  Tuck 
only,  but  by  the  girl  herself;  for  it  was 
little  likely  that  Miss  Luard  hsA  not  heard 
a  thousand  times  of  her  true  prospects 
from  Mr.  Tuck,  who  was  given  to  talk 
over-much  of  money  matters,  and  especially 
of  money  obligations.       That  '*  my  poor 
dear  husband  "  had  herself  spoken  to  more 
than  one  of  Mr.  Tuck's  intention  to  leave 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  charities  did  not 
at  all  make  against  this  canonical  version 
— ^made  for  it  rather — since  it  was  a  mere 
confession  of  her  despair  of  concealing  the 
true  state  of  the  case  any  longer.    Lastly 
and    conclusively,  this  version   had  Mr. 
Seville-Sutton's    imprimatur.      At    least, 
when  it  was  discussed  in  his  presence  he 
admitted  its  accuracy  by  his  silence.    Yon 
see  Mr.  SeviUe-Sutton  was  so  perfect  a 
gentleman,  that  he  could  not  break  the 
silence  he  had  pledged  himself  to  Mrs. 
Tuck  to  keep.    His  gentlemanliness  was  as 
exquisite  as  his  clothes,  and  went  as  deep. 

This  deplorable  affair  was  canvassed 
by  every  lady,  young  and  old,  for 
nules  round,  with  much  sad  shaking 
of  the  head  and  more  rejoicing  of 
the  heart.  Ida's  reverse  of  fortune  would 
set  free  a  number  of  eligible  young 
gentlemen,  who  had  hitherto  been  her 
slaves.  Besides,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  it 
would  do  the  girl  herself  good.  She  had 
shown  herself  so  haughty,  heartless,  and 
mercenary  that  the  most  Christian  people— 
and  Kingsford  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
full  of  most  Christian  people— spoke  of  the 
wretched  affair  with  mixed  feelmgs — hope 
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that  it  would  do  the  girl  ffood,  fear  that 
nothing  would  do  her  goo^  and  pity  for 
this  atter  overthrow  of  achemea  which  were 
laid  so  deep  and  which  soared  so  high. 

We  ooold  afford  to  despise  the  scandal  of 
Kinssford  if  it  affected  only  the  minds  or 
the  uyea  of  its  inhabitants ;  bat  it  affected 
also  onfortimately  the  minds  and  lives  of 
people  with  whom  we  have  more  concern 
— of  Archie  and  of  Ida.  Archie  heard  at 
third  hand  from  a  friend  of  Lord  Ellerdale, 
of  Ida's  engagement  to  Mr.  Seville-Satton 
(bat  not  of  the  change  in  her  prospects 
nor  of  that  gentleman's  having  jilted  her), 
and  the  news  only  confirmed  his  impression 
of  her  heartlessness.  For  what  girl  in  the 
world  woald  accept  this  tailor's  lay  figare 
for  anything  bat  his  fortanel 

As  for  Ma,  with  all  her  homility  she 
never  expected  that  she  woald  lose  so  mach 
consideration  with  the  loss  of  her  prospects. 
For  having  heard  nothing  of  the  story  of 
her  engagement  to  Mr.  Seville-Satton,  she, 
of  coarse,  set  down  the  sadden  drop  alto- 
gether to  the  loss  of  her  prospects.  And  as 
every  woman,  or  almost  every  one,  thoaght 
it  her  daty  to  interpret  to  her  the  lesson  of 
homility,  not  to  say  hamiliation,  read  her 
by  Providence,  she  felt  very  sore  at  heart, 
and  as  a  conseqaence,  very  sasceptible  to 
Bach  disinterested  consideration  as  Captain 
Richard  Brabazon  was  prepared  to  pay  her. 

This  bitterness  overflowed  a  week  after 
the  baD.  She  was  one  of  a  picnic-party  at 
Bolton  Abbey,  and  was  left  alone  with 
Mrs.  Tack  on  a  seat  above  the  Strid 
which  commanded  a  view  of  Barden  Tower. 
It  was  qoite  a  new  thing  for  her  to  be  left 
alone,  and  not  as  pleasant  as  she  had 
pictared  it  to  be.  In  trath  the  girl  was 
feeling  very  desolate.  She  had  been 
shanned,  or  thoaght  she  had  been  shanned ; 
for  tiie  sadden  change  from  the  fall  blaze 
of  popalarity  to  twiSght  looked  like  night, 
and  perhaps  it  was  rather  she  that  shnmk 
away  from  the  others  than  they  who 
shrank  from  her. 

Anyhow,  she  was  feelins  thoroaghly 
wretched,  and  had  left  Mrs.  ^ck  for  a  few 
minates,  ander  the  pretence  of  gathering 
wild-flowers,  in  order  to  enjoy  her  misery 
in  silence.  '  She  had  ^one  a  few  steps 
along  the  narrow  and  wmding  path  leading 
to  &rden  Tower,  when,  at  a  sharp  tarn, 
she  came  face  to  face  with  the  very  person 
then  in  her  thoaghta  She  was  almost 
startled  into  exclaiming,  "  Archie  1 "  when 
his  exclamation,  '*Mis8  Laard  1 "  in  a  tone 
not  glad,  or  cordial  even,  bat  only  surprised, 
froze  the  old  name  on  *  her  lips.    If  this 


one  word  ''Archie"  had  escaped  her  it 
woald  have  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  both  their  lives.  Bat  Archie's 
tone  woald  have  frozen  the  genial  carrent 
of  a  mach  more  Rashin^  seal  than  Ida's. 

In  fact,  he  had  heard  only  that  morning 
from  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  he  had  left 
lighting  their  cigars  a  few  steps  behind 
hun,  of  Ida's  engagement  to  Mr.  Seville- 
Satton.  He  had  thoaght  of  nothing  else 
all  the  morning,  and  was  still  thinkmg  of 
it  with  exceeding  bitterness,  when  he 
foand  himself  face  to  face  with  the  venal 
beaaty  herself.  In  Archie's  eyes  there  was 
nothing  more  diseracef al — even  disgasting 
— ^than  a  girl's  sdiing  herself  in  marriage 
— a  girl  who  was  not  even  driven  to  it  by 
want    And  that  girl,  Ida  ! 

Thereforehis  manner  wassachas  to  sageest 
to  Ida  that  he  too  was  estranged  from  ner 
— ^why,  she  coald  not  think.  So  her  heart 
dosed  ap  again  like  a  flower  when  its  san 
sets.  This  will  accoant  for  the  exceeding 
interest  of  the  following  conversation 
between  two  yoang  people  who  had  long 
looked  forward  to  sach  a  romantic  meeting 
witi^  the  deepest  yearning  in  their  brightest 
day-dreams. 

"  1  hardly  expected  to  meet  yon  here, 
Miss  Laaid." 

*<  I  came  with  a  picnic-party." 

"  Yoa've  not  been  here  before  % " 

"  Yes,  once." 

"  Beaatifal  place." 

"  Yes,  very." 

"  Have  yoa  lost  yoor  party  1 " 

"  No,  thank  yoa.  Mrs.  Tack  is  there," 
nodding  towards  the  seat  below.  "  How 
is  Mrs.  Pybas  ? " 

''  She's  very  well,  thank  yoa.  She  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  I've  seen  yoa." 

Here,  his  friends  rejoining  him,  he  said 
'*  Good-bye ! "  lifted  his  hat,  and  was  gone. 

Poor  Ida  1  She  stood  motionless  for 
many  minates  on  the  spot  where  he  left 
her,  with  bitter  tears  in  her  heart  It  was 
a  mere  foantain  of  tears  which  foand  no 
channel  of  relief.  The  old  words,  ''  Oh, 
Ida,  and  I  love  yoa  so  I "  the  tone,  the 
look,  the  action,  which  set  them  to  such 
sweet  masic,  were  still,  as  they  had  always 
been,  in  her  ears ;  bat  now  they  were  a 
mere  and  a  sad  memory,  and  no  more  a 
hope  and  joy  also. 
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Wb  had  a  long  early  drive ;  bat  it  was  well 
worth  the  pains.  I  hope  the  horse  thoaght 
so;  for  these  West  Norfolk  roads  are  a 
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caution.  We  are  told  that  if  the  peasant 
proprietor  geta  hdd  of  the  land,  we  shall 
all  go  back  to  priniitiye  aavagery.  He 
has  got  hold  of  it  in  France  to  a  very 
great  extent;  and  there  the  roads  are 
about  the  best  in  Europe  Here  in  West 
Norfolk  is  a  land*  of  big  properties,  yet 
tiie  roads,  are  simply  horse-killing.  The 
great  man  does  not  care ;  it  *  is  only 
one  of  his  houses  which  stands  on  his 
Norfolk  estate;  he  keeps  it  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  pheasants,  and,  when  shooting 
is  over,  off  he  goes  to  his  other  house  in  a 
hunting  shire.  What  cares  he  that  the 
heavy  sand  makes  ten  miles  as  bad  as 
twenty,  and  that  his  traction-engine,  day 
after  day  dragging  his  timber,  leaves  things 
worse  than  rain  and  frost  have  made 
themi 

Brandon  is  our  station.  From  Brandon 
an  hour  over  the  fen  (railway  I  believe 
not  very  steady  along  there)  and  past 
glorious  Ely  brings  us  to  Cambridge,  and 
we  are  soon  inside  the  little  theatre  to  see 
and  hear  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes. 

What  a  lot  of  ladies  1  Certainly  not 
all  from  Girton  and  Newnham.  One  is 
inclined  to  ask,  like  the  chief  captain  in 
the  Acts  :  '^  Canst  thou  speak  Greek  1 " 
But,  hush  !  here  is  Dr.  Parry's  music,  and 
soon  the  curtain  rises  on  that  seashc^e  of 
Mr.  O'Connor,  which  did  good  service  last 
year  in  the  Ajax,  helped  out  by  a  foreground 
of  rocks,  amid  which  are  moving  rest- 
lessly about  two  Greeks  in  travelling- 
costume — ^with  the  petasos  (broad-brimmed 
felt  hat)  and  the  himation  (cloak) — their 
slaves  (no  free  Greek  ever  moved  far  without 
his  slaves)  carrying  each  a  wine-jar  and  an 
olive  branch.  These  are  Peithetairos  and 
Euelpides  (Mr.  Plausible  and  Mr.  Hopeful), 
who  have  left  Athens  because  it  is  too  full  of 
debts,  and  duns,  and  noise,  and  lawsuits ; 
and  are  looking  for  Utopia.  They  are 
under  good  guidance.  Before  starting  they 
went  to  an  dd  bird-fancier  and  invested  a 
few  pence  each  in  an  oracular  raven  and 
an  equally  oracular  jackdaw.  Each  has 
his  bird  on  his  wrist,  and  is  coaxing  this 
biting,  scratching  prophet  to  give  further 
information.  But  no ;  the  oracle  comes  to  a 
dead  stop.  Both  birds  point  upwards, 
and  decline  to  authorise  any  further 
advance.  "It  must  he  here,  then,"  cry 
the  men,  and  begin  kicking  against  the 
rocks  in  front  of  them.  Yes,  it  is  here, 
for  out  rushes  the  pee?rit  (runner-bird,  the 
lord-king's  page  and  porter),  and  angrily 
asks :  **  Who's  making  all  this  noise  9 " 
The  men  are  taken  aback,  but  only  for  a 


moment;  and  Plaasible  insiBts  on  seeing 
King  Hoopoe. 

Out  comes  his  majesty,  a  very  good  sli^e 
imitation  of   the  bird  into  wmck  King 
Tereus  of  Thraoe  was  fabled  to  have  been 
transformed.     Of  him,  despite  Ins  queer 
appearance,  the  men  are  hot  at  all  afnid; 
and  then  the  Hoopoe's  human  sympathies 
reassure  them.    They  confide  to  him  their 
longing  for  a  city,  but  don't  somehow  care 
for  those  that  he  suggests  to  them,  including 
a  very  nice  one  down  by  the  Bed  Sea ; 
and,  amid  the  talk,  suddenly  fladies  on 
Plauaible's  brain  the  idea  of  a  great  bird- 
city,  built  in  mid-air,  so  as  to  intercept  the 
reek  of  sacrifice  and  starve  the  gods  into 
submission.    <'  Summon  your  subjects,"  he 
says  to  King  Hoopoe, "  and  I'll  develop  my 
plan."    And  a  beautiful  song  it  was,  that 
royal  summons,  sung  behina  the  scenes, 
while  Hoopoe  hoppM  and  fluttered,  and 
waved  his  wings,  and  turned  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  1^  two  Athenians  were, 
as  well  they  might  be,  lost  in  admira- 
tion.     '<0h,  royal  Zeus,   what    a  flood 
of  honey  does  that  bird's  voice  stream 
o'er  all  the  wood."     Ah,  those  OreekB! 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  Greek  music 
at  alL    There  is  none  in  all  the  revived 
play.      More's    the    pity,    for   Profesaor 
MahafiPy,  who  has  written  so  delightfally 
about  Social  Life  in  Old  Greece,  assures 
us  that  it   was  very   good,    though  its 
scale  was  quite  diflerent  from  ours.    The 
music  is  all  Dr.  Parry's;  even  the  raven 
with  mouthpiece  and  double  flute  plays 
a    modem    tune,    albeit    to    a   Lydian 
measure.    This  royal  summons,  however, 
was   beautiful,  as  Aristophanes  meant  it 
to  ba    Who  would  have   thought  that 
such  delicious  melody  could  be  got  out  of 
such  unpromising  nonsense  as  ^<  kikkabon, 
kikkabou,  tore  tore  toro  lililix "  t    I  see 
some  wise  critic  suggests  that  Greek  birds 
have  a  very  diflerent  note  from  English 
ones.     ''What  English    bird,"    he   asks, 
"  says  anjrthing  like  kikkabou  1 "    My  dear 
sir,  by-and-by,  when  the  New  Zealander  is 
muaine  amid  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  we 
shall  have  some  Antipodal  commentator 
asking :  ^*  What  bird  ever  uttered  a  sound 
like  tu-whit  tu-whoo  f"    Consider,  it  is 
twenty-three  centuries  since  Aristophanes 
put  in  these  bird-sounds,  simply  as  stage- 
directions;  we  know  the  letters,  but  we 
certainly  don't  know  how  the  Greeks  pro- 
nounced them,  nor  how  they  managed  thmr 
accents.       Therefore,    we   had    best  be 
content  with  what  Dr.  Parry  gave  us. 

Well,    in    troops    the    chorus,    swan, 
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flamingo^  spoonbill,  craae,  owl,  hawk, 
cocki  and  so  on  down  to  thrash  and 
linnet — birds  when  they  turned  their  side- 
faces  and  waved  their  wings,  men  when 
you  got  a  front  view,  and  the  wings 
drooped  like  Inverness  -  cloaks,  and  the 
human  legs  became  too  conspicuous.  The 
long-necked  birds  were  the  best,  the  human 
faces  being  almost  hidden  in  the  white 
down  of  the  breasts.  They  made  play  with 
their  necks,  and  were  Altogether  livelier 
than  the  others.  One  crane  in  particular 
abnoflt  always  had  his  head  on  the  ground 
just  as  a  hungry  crane  would  I  suppose 
tfiore  was  a  spring  in  the  neek  Anyhow, 
his  action  was  so  natural,  that  I  don't 
despair  by  next  time  of  seeing  mixed 
mathematios  applied  to  invent  some  more 
natural  way  of  folding  ihe  wings.  The 
managers  tell  us  they  only  went  in  for  "  a 
certain  amount  of  ornithological  accuracy; " 
and  they  have  quite  con^ced  themselves 
that  Anstophanes's  chorus  was  not  bird- 
like at  all,  but  purely  conventional,  found* 
iog  this  opinion  on  certain  vases  on  which, 
says  Professor  Newton,  the  characters  in  the 
Birds  are  figured.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
birds  were  dressed  up  like  pantomime 
monsters.  "Oh,  Apollo,  what  a  yawning 
chasm ! "  cries  Hopeful,  as  the  royal  page 
opens  his  mouth.  It  is  clear  that  the  pee- 
wit, or  whatever  bird  it  was,  was  dressed 
up  like  a  big-headed  pantomime-bird;  it 
seemed  absura  for  those  two  Cambridge 
men  to  be  comically  afraid  of  the  harmless 
little  creature  that  did  not  know  how  to 
manage  its  wings. 

Whatever  the  vases  say — ^and  in  that 
respect  I  venture  to  hint  tiiat  we  do 
not  go  for  the  correct  costume  of  the 
period  to  our  common  crockerjrware — I  am 
sure  that  a  play,  which  the  old  writers  tell 
us  was  put  on  the  stage  with  a  splendour 
never  equalled  even  in  Athens,  would  not 
have  failed  in  the  matter  of  dressing-up. 
The  Greek  playwright  laboriously  taught 
his  actors  their  parts;  he  had  at  his 
command  the  whole  resources  of  a  most 
artistic  age;  the  play  was  a  religious 
ceremony  (the  altar  on  the  Cambridge 
proscenium,  round  which  thechorus  danced, 
reminded  us  of  this).  He  was  sure  to  dress 
up  his  birds  frpm  crest  to  spur,  at  the 
same  time  putting  a  human  look  into  their 
masks,  so  that  the  owl  should  be  easily 
recognisable  as  Chaerephon,  and  so  on.  I 
don't  believe  any  of  the  Athenian  chorus 
wore  spectacles ;  and  if  one  of  them  had  to 
blow  his  nose,  he  would  not  have  done  it  as 
ii  he  was  ashamed  of  himself,  but  would 


have  somehow  made  the  action  part  of  the 
stage  play.  But  though  Dr.  Waldstein 
and  his  Cambridge  friends  did  not  go  in 
for  stage-illusion,  or  full  bird  costume, 
their  chorus  was  a  grand  success  whenever 
it  was  doing  something.  That  futile 
dropping  of  the  wings  was  oidy  noticeable 
while  they  were  at  rest  They  looked 
wonderf uUy  well  when  they  first  came  in 
singing  round  the  altar ;  and  better  still 
when,  catching  sight  of  the  men  whom 
they  naturally  looked  on  as  enemies,  they 
showed  their  wrath  by  flapping  wings, 
screaming  defiance,  and  at  length  making 
a  brilliant  attack  on  the  intraders,  wing 
behind  wing,  like  shields  compacted  into  a 
"tortoise."  These,  his  guests.  Hoopoe 
defends — they  do  a  little  comic  skirmish* 
ing  on  their  own  account,  hitting  out 
with  wine-jar  and  olive-branch  from  their 
shelter  under  the  king's  wings — and  at 
last  he  persuades  his  unruly  subjects  to 
give  Plausible  a  hearing.  He  begins, 
but  only  to  be  interrapted  by  the  owl, 
the  leader  of  the  opposition;  but  when 
he  comes  to  the  words  "universal  em- 
pire," the  owl  strikes  an  attitude;  he  is 
evidently  half  convinced.  The  rest  of  the 
birds  show  their  satisfaction  in  choric  cries, 
the  cock  comes  out  and  crows,  and  goes  back 
to  talk  it  over  with  the  crane.  Plausible  is  a 
clever  fellow,  just  the  sort  of  demagogue 
who  is  always  sure  to  come  to  the  front 
wherever  there  is  a  "  sovereign  people  "  to 
be  led  by  the  nose.  He  descants  on  the 
past  ^andeur  of  the  birds,  as  contrasted 
with  their  present  low  estate,  as  dexterously 
as  if  he  were  a  Home  Buler  addressing  a 
Connaught  audience.  Birds  are  older  than 
the  world  itself,  for  does  not  ^sop  tell 

How  the  lark  was  embarrasaed  to  Imiy  his  father, 
On  aocoimt  of  the  then  uon-existenoe  of  earth. 

They  are  right  royal — 

For  instance  the  cock  was  a  sovereign  of  yore 
In  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  ruled  it  before 
Darius's  time,  ancl  you  all  must  have  heard 
That  his  title  exists  as  "  the  Persian  bird  "... 

Then  each  of  the  gods  has  his  separate  fowl, 
Apollo  a  hawk  and  Minerva  an  owl, 
And  Jove  has  his  eagle  appointed  to  stand 
As  the  emblem  of  empire  .  . . 

All  this  time  the  excitement  is  in- 
creasing, and  at  last,  the  birds  join  in  a 
stately  marcL  They  are  won  over — and 
here  is  the  point  of  the  play — ^just  as  the 
Athenians  were  by  the  plausible  arguments 
of  Alcibiades.  For  it  is  that  handsome 
young  aristocrat  turned  demagogue  who  is 
satirised  in  Plausible.  He  had  persuaded 
the  Athenians  to  undertake  the  Sicilian 
expedition — which  ruined  them — assuring 
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them  that,  Sicily  once  conquered,  Italy 
and  Carthage  and  all  rnnst  follow,  and 
the  Mediteiranean  wonld  become  an 
Athenian  laka  As  for  tixe  Spartans — 
tjrpified  by  the  old-fashioned  gods  of 
Olympos — ^they  wonld  be  starved  out,  and 
Atiiens  would  be  undisputed  mistress  of 
the  world.  Such  was  the  scheme  where- 
with Alcibiades  tickled  the  ears  of  the 
Athenians,  a  scheme  as  unsubstantial  as 
this  "  city  in  the  clouds,"  which  Plausible 
persuades  the  birds  to  build.  The  plan 
for  starving  out  the  gods  is  a  special  hit 
at  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  prosecuted  for 
impiety,  and  was  a  pupil,  though  a  very 
lax  and  disobedient  one,  of  that  broad- 
churchman  Socrates  who  called  in  question 
the  debasing  idolatry  of  his  countrymen. 
Aristophanes's  position  is  peculiar.  He 
hates  Socrates  and  the  reformers  with  a 
perfect  hatred  We  see  this  in  bis  Clouds, 
where  Socrates  is  shamelessly  caricatured. 
At  the  same  time,  he  can  haye  a  hearty 
laugh  at  his  own  gods,  the  accepted  gods 
of  the  tima  A  Roman  Oathouc  coming 
down  with  insatiable  fury  on  the  heads 
of  all  Dissenters,  and  yet  cutting  jokes  as 
pious  Italians  do  on  the  saints  in  whom 
they  devoutly  believe,  would  be  something 
like  the  great  comedian.  However,  the 
point  of  his  satire  is  unmistakable ;  and 
that  he  could  thus  satirise  the  popular 
idol  proves  that  there  was  plenty  of  free- 
dom of  opinion  in  Athens  just  then, 
though  it  probably  accounts  for  his  only 
getting  the  second  prize,  despite  the 
exceptional  cleverness  of  this,  the  very 
cleverest  of  his  plays. 

The  birds,  then,  saj^  Plausible,  may 
easOy  get  back  to  their  old  grandeur,  if 
they  will  combine  together  into  one  great 
city — a  hit  here  at  the  Athenians,  whom 
Pericles  had  persuaded  to  give  up  all 
their  country,  and  gather  inside  the 
walls.  As  for  the  sods  of  Olympus,  if 
they  won't  knock  under,  why  declare  war. 
Forbid  them  a  right  of  way : 

They  must  not  pass  as  heretofore  through  your 

august  abodes, 
A  courting  of  their  Semeles,  Alcmenas,  and  the 

rest. 
Such  contraband  amours  shall  now  most  strictly  be 

supprest; 

and,  moreover,  the  new  city  will  inter- 
cept that  reek  of  sacrifice  on  which  the 
Olympians  live,  so  that  you  will  have  it  in 
your  hands  to  starve  them  out  Overmen 
you  have  a  thorough  pulL  If  they  don't 
come  round,  threaten  to  send  your  armies 
to  devour  their  seed-corn,  and  if  they 
agree    to    worship    you   instead    of    the 


Olympians — ^vour  herald  pointing  out  how 
much  more  cheaply  it  may  be  done,  smce 

You  will  economise  the  cost 

Of  marble  domes  and  gilded  gates, 

The  birds  will  live  at  cneaper  rates, 

Lodging  without  shame  or  scorn 

In  a  maple  or  a  thorn  ; 

The  most  exalted  and  diyine 

Will  have  an  olive  for  his  shrine 

— ^whyyouwiU  protect  them.  Your  thrushes 
will  eat  up  the  midges,  and  your  owls  the 
locusts  and  field-mice.    Here  is  the  thieat: 

If  they  flout  us,  well  raise  a  ^pranivorous  troop, 
To  sweep  their  whole  crops  with  a  ravenous  swoop, 
And  the  crows  wHl  be  sent  on  a  different  errand, 
To  pounce  all  at  once  with  a  sudden  surprise    • 
On  their  oxen  and  sheep  to  peck  out  theur  eyes, 
And  leave  them  stone-blind  for  Apollo  to  core. 
He'U  try  it ;  hell  work  for  his  salary,  sure  I 

While  the  heralds  are  sent  off  to  men 
and  gods,  and  the  city  is  building.  Hoopoe 
takes  the  human  pair  in  to  Inndi,  leaving 
his  queen,  the  Nightingale — ^the  Procne  of 
the  story — in  cha^  of  hia  subjects.  As 
soon  as  they  are  gone  begins  the  paiabasiB, 
a  device  of  6re^  comeay,  in  the  f onn  of 
a  recitative,  for  letting  the  author  epeak 
face  to  face  with  the  audience.  It  is  like 
prologue  or  epilogue  or  Bnmour  in  Shake- 
speare, only,  inst^  of  being  at  the  he- 
ginning  or  end,  it  is  between  the  acts,  for 
there  are  acts  in  Aristophanes.  I  don't 
remember  how  sticklers  for  the  "  unity  of 
place"  explain  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
Birds  takes  place  on  earth  and  part  up  ui 
the  clouds.  This  particular  parabasiB  b 
the  grandest  in  Aristophanes.  It  satiriseB 
the  sudden  passion  of  the  Athenians  for 
natural  science  by  giving  a  mock  heroic 
account  of  the  origin  of  things,  so  skilfully 
managed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether 
all  of  it,  except  the  political  aUusions 
cleverly  interwoven,  is  not  heroic  in 
earnest  after  alL  It  has  had  many  trans- 
lators, Swinburne  amone  thent  This  is 
how  Hookham  Frere— too  employed  his 
learned  leisure  in  Malta  in  putting  Aris- 
tophanes into  a  shapely  English  dress— 
bc^^ins  his  version : 

Ye  children  of  man,  whose  life  is  a  span, 
Protracted  with  sorrow  from  day  to  day, 
Naked  and  featherless,  feeble  and  querulous, 
Sickly  calamitous  creatures  of  clay^, 
Attend  to  the  words  of  the  sovereign  birds, 
Immortal  illustrious  lords  of  the  air,  ^ 
Who  survey  from  on  high  with  a  merciful  eye, 
Your  struggles  of  misery,  labour,  and  care. 

The  whole   thing   is  a   glorious  gem  of 
chastened  fancy  and  choice  diction. 

Meanwhile,  Plausible  and  Mend  hare 
eaten  the  root  which  makes  wings  sprout^ 
each  chaffing  the  other  on  his  metamor- 
phosis. *' You're  like  a  goose  on  a  cheap  sign- 
board," says  the  one ;  "  And  you  remind 
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me  of  a  placked  blackbird" — ^the  Athenians 
ate  these  snuJl  fowk — "feathers  on  the 
wings  and  nowhere  else/'  retorts  the  other. 
I  must  not  forget  the  beautiful  tune  to 
which  the  chorus  welcome  their  queen.  It 
mast  have  been  encored  at  the  time,  for 
the  part  of  Procne  was  plaved  by  a 
famous  Athenian  lady  flute-player,  who 
had  been  away  starring  it  through  the 
cities  of  Lesser  Asia,  and  this  chorale  was 
her  welcome  homa  Here  is  Dr.  Kennedy's 
rendering : 

0  my  ownie,  O  my  brownie ;  bird  of  birds  the 

deftrest, 
Voice  that  minfl^ling  with  my  lays  ever  was  the 

clearest ; 
Playmate  of  my  early  days,  still  to  me  the 

nearest; 
Nightingale,  thus  again  do  I  meet  thee— do  I 

greet  thee. 

While  this  was  being  sung  the  favourite 
played  the  accompaniment  on  the  flute, 
and  one  can  &ncy  the  enthusiasm,  and  how 
the  welkin  rang,  for  the  Oreeks  had  no 
roofs  to  their  theatres. 

Do  not  think  that  the  parabasis  keeps 
up  its  majestic  or  mock-majestic  tone  all 
through.  There  is  plenty  of  fun  in  it.  Here, 
for  instance,  the  poet  satirises  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  **  legitimate  drama,"  a  specially 
bad  fault,  for  as  all  plays  were  competitive, 
and  as  they  were  given  in  sets  of  four,  the 
tragic  trilogjr,  and  the  satvric  drama,  like 
a  farce,  to  wind  up  with,  the  conscientious 
hearer,  who  really  meant  to  judge  the 
thing  on  its  merits,  would  be  in  for  it  day 
after  day.     Well  might  the  poet  say  : 

Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  having 

wings  to  wear. 
A  spectator  sitting  here  accommodated  with  a  pair 
Might,  for  instance,  if  he  found  a  tragic  chorus  dull 

and  heavy, 
Take  his  flight  and  dine  at  home,  and  if  he  did  not 

choose  to  leave  yet, 
Might  return  in  better  humour  when  the  weary 

drawl  was  ended. 

The  next  act  opens  in  Cloudcuckoo- 
burgh,  which  name  is  received  with  accla- 
mations by  the  chorus.  Enter  a  priest  to 
pray  for  the  weal  of  Jhe  new  city.  Wonder- 
fully he  is  ^ot  upi  with  fillet  round  his 
temples,  and  a  trumpeter  going  before 
him.  But  Plausible  will  not  let  him  sacrifice 
in  peace,  he  keeps  mizinff  up  his  new  bird- 
gods  with  the  priest's  old  one&    Then  the 


Ubation  is  made — ^barley,  which  draws  the 
chorus  in  an  undignified  rush  and  sets  them 
all  pecking,  and  wine,  which  makes  that 
vulgar  Plrasible  stoop  down  and  wet  his 
fingers  in  it  and  then  lick  them.  At  last 
Plausible  drives  off  the  priest  and  says,  in 
true^  pantomime  s^le,  that  he  will  do  the 
sacrifice  himselC    Bui  he  is  not  allowed  to 


finish  off  quietly.  First  comes  a  poet,  who 
insists  on  reciting  his  Pindaric  ode  on  thoi 
subject  Plausible  has  much  ado  to  buy  him 
off  with  a  couple  of  somebody  else's  cloaks. , 
Then  a  soothsayer  brings  old  oracles ;  and; 
crying,  "  Take  my  book  and  see  for  your- 
self," says,  "  fate  ordains  that  the  bearer  of 
this  divme  message  should  have  a  new  coat 
and  a  good  pair  of  boots,  and  a  tripe 
dinner,  with  a  good  bumper  of  wine." 

"Oh,  you  old  humbug  I"  retorts 
Plausible;  "just  take  my  TOok  and  see 
what's  written. 

"  But  when  some  swindler  uninvited  there, 
Disturbs  the  sacrifice,  and  tripe  woulcl  sharOi 
Let  well-belaboured  ribs  be  all  his  fare/' 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  beats 
the  intruder  round  and  round  the  altar,  and 
at  last  drives  him  off. 

A  geometer — asqueaky-voiced  old  gentle- 
man, with  slaves  carrying  big  compasses, 
and  the  Greek  substitute  for  a  theodolite 
— who  wants  to  plot  out  the  sky  into  equal 
shares,  fares  little  better ;  and  an  inspector 
and  an  informer  get  still  harder  lines.  As 
he  drives  the  last  off  the  stage.  Plausible 

Eacks  up  his  sacrificing  apparatus,  and  says 
e  will  go  and  finish  indoors. 
A  couple  more  beautiful  choral  songs, 
and  a  parabasis  full  of  political  jokes,  and 
then  a  pair  of  messengers  explain  in  comic 
style  how  the  cloud-city  was  built  Thirty 
thousand  cranes  swallowed  the  foundation- 
stones  and  flew  aloft  with  them ;  herons 
and  other  wading  birds  pumped  up  the 
water;  and, like  children  sucking  loUipops, 
the  swallows  mixed  the  mortar  in  their 
mouths. 

Aye,  and  the  ducks,  by  Jove,  aU  loghtly  girt. 
Kept  carrying  bricks ;  and  other  birds  were  nying 
With  trowels  on  their  heads  to  lay  the  bricks. 

But^  in  spite  of  its  cloud-based  walls.  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  Olympians,  flies  in, 
hotly  pursued  by  bird-scouts.  She  is  on 
her  way  to  earth  to  ask  how  it  is  the 
Sacrifices  are  stopped ;  and  she  gets  very 
wroth  when  Plausible  tells  her  that  the 
old  order  is  changed : 

Birds  unto  men  are  gods :  to  them  must  men 
Now  sacrifice ;  and  not,  oy  Jove,  to  Jove. 

She  threatens  her  father's  thunderbolts, 
but  is  hustled  off.  She  was  as  good  a 
make-up  as  any  of  them — a  trifle  too  tall, 
but  very  comely  in  her  sky-blue  robe,  flame- 
coloured  skull-cap,  and  rainbow  wings. 

Meanwhile  men  find  they  are  saving  so 
much  in  sacrifices,  that  they  vote  Plausible 
a  golden  crown.  The  gods,  on  the  other 
himd,  are  starved  out,  and  are  on  the  point 
of  sending  a  threatening  embassy,  when 
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Promeiheas,  always  man's  friend,  stealB 
out  to  put  Plausible  on  his  guard.  The 
Titan  is  so  huddled  up  in  shawls,  and  has 
such  a  comical  umbrella  over  his  head, 
that  it  is  a  long  time  before  Plausible 
recognises  him.  Then,  the  fright  he  is  in 
lest  Jove  should  find  him  out  I  "  Stop, 
stop,  don't  call  out  my  name !"  he  whispers 
when  the  delighted  Plausible  greets  him. 

*'  I'm  lost  for  ever  if  Zeus  sees  me  hero. 
But  while  FmteUing  you  the  news  from  beayen 
Just  take  this  sunshaae,  will  you  ?    Hold  it  up 
Above  my  head,  that  so  the  gods  mayn't  see  me." 

And  then  in  his  ear  he  tells  him  what 
straits  they  are  reduced  to  in  Olympus; 
how  the  barbarian  gods  are  in  full  mutiny ; 
and  advises  him  not  to  ^ve  in  to  the 
embassy,  but  to  insist  on  having  the  thunder- 
bolts surrendered,  and  Miss  Sovereignty, 
a  handsome  girl  who  keeps  the  key  of  the 
lightning-closet,  given  up  to  him  as  his 
bride. 

Then,  with  the  last  act,  enter  the 
Olympian  ambassadors  —  Nentune,  who 
plays  dignity,  Hercules,  and  xriballos  the 
Thracian  god.  Plausible  is  busy  cooking, 
and  keeps  his  back  to  Neptune,  while  the 
latter  is  tiying  to  explain  that  he  will  find 
it  best  to  come  to  terms.  This  cooking  is 
too  much  for  Hercules.  He  comes  and  looks, 
throws  back  his  lion's  skin,  gets  recognised, 
and  is  soon  won  over,  and  brings  over  the 
bedizened  Triballos  by  threatening  to  give 
him  a  good  drubbing  with  his  club.  .  They 
are  now  two  to  one ;  and  by  the  time  Her- 
cules has  swallowed  the  contents  of  three 
or  four  stewpans  (birds  they  are,  to  his 
astonishment,  aristocrat  birds,  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  punish),  he  is  ready  to  vote 
for  whatever  Plausible  tells  him.  The  end 
is  that  the  gods  give  in ;  and,  in  a  blaze 
of  Bengal  fire  and  the  scent  of  incense, 
with  the  birds  shouting  ia  marriage-song, 
Plausible  and  Sovereignty,  a  buxom'  lass 
with  painted  face  and  a  much  more  liberal 
display  of  charms  than  a  Greek  bride 
would  have  made,  appear  in  a  triumphal- 
car.  Plausible  has  the  thunder  in  his  hand, 
and  the  amiable  Hoopoe .  stands  behind 
with  outstretched  wixigs,  Bke  a  go6d  father, 
blessing  their  union. 

I  have  seen  many  extravaganzas,  but  I 
never  saw  anything  better,  and  it  all  seemed 
so  natural  that  one  fancies  the  genuine 
Greek  tradition  must  have  been  preserved 
through  all  these  centuries.  I  hope  the 
play  will  be  acted  in  London  and  elsewhere 
for  I  should  like  ''  the  non-classical  public  " 
to  see  it ;  it  would  give  them  more  insight 
into  old  Greek  life  and  politics  than  half-a- 
dozen  volumes. 


Dr.  Waidstein  says,  "  The  primary  idea 
of  the  performance  is  academical,"  not 
the  mere  examination-value  of  getting  up 
so  many  lines  of  Greek,  but  the  giving  aU 
who  took  a  part,  and  all  who  looked  on, 
a  thorough  lesson  in  the  Greek  drama. 
Having  seen  this  at  Cambridge,  one  can 
gauge  the  feelings  of  an  Athenian  when  he 
saw  it  as  it  was  first  acted.  What  an  idea 
it  gives  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  two 
hundred  and  three  hundred  nights  of  a  pet 
piece,  of  the  lavishness  of  Athenians,  to 
think  that  a  play  like  this  was  got  up  in 
such  grand  style  often  for  only  a  smgle 
performance  1 


SOME  LONDON  CLEARINGS. 


"  Cripplegate  I "  replied  a  City  police- 
man at  the  comer  of  a  street  behind  the 
General  Post  Office  to  an  enquiry  as  to  its 
whereabouts.  "  Well,  you  see,  there  ain't 
any  Cripplegate  in  particular;  all  round 
about's  Cripplegate.'^  That  was  so  far 
satisfactory,  for  all  round  about  was  jost 
our  destination — Cripplegate  in  general, 
with  a  special  aim  towards  the  church  of 
St  Gileses,  jCripfilegate.  Sufficient  is  it 
that  we  are  in  the  right  track,  and  may 
reach  our  destination  by  the  exertion  of  a 
little  topographical  insight.  After  all,  it  is 
much  pleasanter  to  find  your  way  to  a 
place  than  to  foe  ignominiously  led  there  by 
a  policeman,  by  some  short  cut  that  yoa 
will  nidver  be  able  to  make  out  again.  Now 
here  is  London  Wall,  as  it  happens ;  the 
name  plainly  to  be  read  on  the  corner  of 
this  B&aight  uncompromising  street,  and 
a  little  faraier  on,  a  morsel  of  old  London 
Wsdl  itself  appears  in  evidence  where  there 
is  a  Uttle  slip  of  t  graveyard  tiiat  belongs 
to  St  Alphage,  that  funny  church  round 
the  comer,  thataeemsto  have  been  cut  and 
sliced  by  "City  traffic,  till  there  is  hardly 
anything  left  of  it.  Now  if  we  follow  the 
line  of  London  Wall,  we  shall  surely  come 
to  Cripplegate  Church,  that  is  if  any  faith 
is  to  be  placed  in  old  ma{>s  of  London, 
which  show  the  church  as  just  outside  Uie 
City  battlements,  dose  to  the  gate  where 
once  the  cripples  from  the  hospital  hard-by 
stood  eiddbiting  their  infirmities,  and 
demanding  alms  from  those  who  passed 
into  or  out  of  the  City. 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  steer  by  ancient 
landmarks  in  modem  London ;  and  then 
some  tempting-looking  old  courts^  and 
passages  invite  exploration,  and  mix  up 
our  bearings  genendly,  so  that  we  are  m 
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AMengato  of  a  sudden  in  a  bewildaring 
whirl  di  traffic,  and  have  cleared  the  Oity 
wall  in  one  stride  without  knowings  any- 
ihiz^  abont'  it  But  paasiiig  up  Aldeith 
gatea.:atoreetto  theright  aimonneeS'atBcU 
as  the  Batbiean,  attid  suggests  some  eolinae- 
tion  with  the  Oity  fortifications.  And 
paurihg  OTer  the  warlike  sound  of  Barbi- 
can, we  should  like  to  believe  in  the  buigh 
kenning  tower,  the  old  Saxon  watch- 
tower,  like  the  oonning  tower  in  the  irour 
clada  Bat  unfortunately  there  is  the 
French  barbacane,  with  a  similar  word  in 
Spsnish  and  Italian,  which  the  aUcunning 
Littr^  dariy^tfrom  Arabic  b&rb&o-khaneh, 
meaning  rampart  before  the  gate,  and  so 
we  are  carried  back  to  Crusading  times, 
when  red  cEosa  knights  £resh  from  Acre 
and  Ascalon  brought  back  new  notions  in 
the  art  of  attacking  and  defending  citiea 

After  this  it  does  not  surprise  ns  to  come 
upon  Bedcross  Street,  leading  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  imagine  ourselves  red  cross 
knights  for  the  nonce  prickingdown towards 
the  City  gate.  People  live  in,  Bedcross 
Street — live  there  in  considerable  numbers 
— and  it  has  the  dim  sir  of  a  stf  eet  that  has 
seen  better  days.  There  are  old  people 
about  who  have  Uved  here  all  their  Uves, 
and  who  shake  their  heads  now,  and 
ascribe  the  undoubted  decadence  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  the  Metropolitan  Bail- 
way.  Before  then  everybody  was  happy 
and  respectable.  A  great  library  stood  in 
Bedcross  Street,  known  as  Dr.  Williams's 
Library,muchreiMirted  to  by  Nonconformist 
divines,  and  giving  a  sort  of  academic 
flavour  to  the  neighbourhood'  To  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  dissenting  chapeb 
that  were  scattered  about  in  curious  courts 
and  attractive  alleys  up  and  down,  most 
of  which  chapels  with  iheii  congregations 
have  taken  train  and  migrated  to  the 
suburbs,  while  the  library  has  taken  up 
magnificent  quarters  near  Gower  Street — a 
happy  thing  for  the  library,  perhaps,  and 
its  students,  but  for  poor  Bedcross  Street 
quite  disheartening. 

Bat  we  would  not  have  missed  Bedcross 
Straet  on  kaj  account,  for  at  the  bottom 
of  it  unexpectedly  breadn  on  the  sight  one 
of  the  pleasantest^  most  characteristic  bits 
of  old  London.  Just  now  there  is  a 
charming  gleam  of  winter  sunshine,  and 
in  the  brightness  of  it,  with  a  background 
of  murky  vapour,  rises  the  tower  of  old 
St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  square  and  solid 
Gothic  in  its  lower  stage,  but  crowned 
above  with  the  gzacefm  curves  of  an 
Italian  campanile — arises,  too,  over  some 


timbered  houses  of  quaint  and  ancient 
form,  at  the  side  of  wlach  is  a  pleasing 
JftQobean  gateway,  that  ^ives  a  ^mpse  of 
a  grassy  graveya^  within,  and  a  tracery  of 
now  bare  and  leafless  branches.  And  it 
adds  further  beauty  to  the  scene,  to 
remember  that  here  is  one  of  the  most 
hallowed  shrines  of  jail  the  English  world. 
For  h^re  lies  John  Milt<m,  and  surely  if 
the  wbcde  City  is  laid  waste  and  turned 
into  new  streets  of  shops  and  avenues  of 
warehoi^aes,.  this  little  comer  will  be  held 
sacred  for  all  time.  . 

It  is  a  calm  and  pleasant  spot  this,  in 
the.  midot  of  the  Qity  tnimoiL  Through 
the  gateway  a  footpath  leads  round  the 
cjiurch,  quite  a  recent  innovation,  cutting 
through  uie.old  churchyard  that  once  lay 
solitary  and  neglected  with  its  crowd  of 
tombstones  among  the  surrounding  houses. 
And  then,  for  some  years  the  graveyard 
formed  a  secluded  pleasant  nook  of  shade 
and  sward,,  the  gravestones  all  removed, 
and  tha  space  turfed  sikL  planted.  But 
business*  esgenoies  demanded  a  short  cut 
from  one  nest  of  warehouses  to  another, 
so  that  now  there  is  a  constant  patter 
of  feet  among  the  graves  and  past  the 

Sated  .doorways  of  the  church  where 
e  great  ppet  is  sleeping.  The  doors 
are  banred,  indeed,  but  this  inhospitality 
is  rather  in  seeming  than  in  reality, 
for  on  one  of  the  old-fashioned  doors  by 
the  entrano^arcbway.  is  a  brass  plate  in- 
scribed *'  Sexton,"  and  yw  have  only  to 
ring  here  and  Dequest  admittance,  and  the 
doors  are  freely  thrown  open.  The  church 
is  light  and  dieerfol-looking,  of  a  weak 
kind  of  Gothic,  for  the  early  Norman 
church  was  burnt  down,  and  this  is  a  work 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  few  City  churches  which  escaped 
the  Great  Fire  of  London.  Perhaps,  as  its 
most  precious  memories  are  of  Afilton's 
time,  we  may  regret  that  it  has  been 
restored  quite  so  much,  to  its  original 
Gk>thic  bareness.  Snug  galleries  and  warm 
high  pews,  now  all  swept  away,  formed  a 
link  between  Milton's  age  and  ours  that  is 
now  wanting.  A  tinge  of  Puritanism 
even  would  not  have  been  ungraceful,  and, 
when  we  leam  that  Milton's  monument 
has  been  removed  from  one  end  of  the 
church  to  the  other  to  make  room  for 
choir-boys,  if  we  were  angels  we  should 
weep,  but  being  only  mortals,  content 
ourselves  with  a  shru£  of  resignation. 

After  all,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  this  nice  old  lady  with  the 
silver  hair  who  is  busy  about  the  church. 
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and  who  answers  qnestions  with  alacrity, 
without  pushing  herself  forward  as  cicerone. 
And  then,  as  we  are  reminded,  the  monu- 
ment is  not  an  original  one,  probably  it 
never  stood  over  the  real  site  of  the  poet's 
tomb.  "  He  lies  here,"  says  the  old  lady, 
leading  the  way  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
nave,  andpointing  to  a  space  occupied  by 
seats.  "  He  lies  here  crossways,"  indicating 
the  exact  direction  of  the  body  north-east- 
wards. And  she  seems  so  certain  about 
the  matter^  and  generally  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  respective  positions  of  tiioee  who 
sleep  below,  that  the  statement  carries  a 
kind  of  conviction  with  it  A  Miltonic 
kind  of  person,  too,  is  this  good  woman, 
bom  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  her 
father  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Bedcross 
Stoeet,  and  possibly  his  great-grandfatiier 
might  have  been  usher  with  Mr.  John 
Muton  at  his  house  in  the  Barbicaa  And 
we  are  all  the  more  willing  to  accept  the 
silver-haired  old  lady's  testmiony  on  this 
point,  that  if  she  is  right  the  vandalic 
opening  of  the  poet's  tomb  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  failed  of  its  mark.  But  alas !  the 
testimony  the  other  way  is  pretty  strong. 
Aubrey,  who  was  almost  a  contemporary, 
writes:  "Re  lies  buried  in  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  at  the  right  hand.  His  stone 
is  nowremoved,  for  about  seven  years  since" 
— November,  1681 — "the  two  steppes  to 
the  communion  table  were  raysed.  I  guesse 
Jo  Speed  and  he  lie  togetilier."  And  it  adds 
a  strong  ccmfirmation  to  this  that  d^g^g 
here,  certain  ghouls  of  churchwardens  and 
overseers  came  upon  a  coffin  of  lead  resting 
upon  another  of  wood — ^and  Milton's 
father  is  known  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
same  grave — and  the  leaden  coffin  was 
opened,  and  the  skull  found  covered  with 
long  brown  hair,  with  teeth  beautifully 
white  and  perfect;  and  the  hair  was  cut  off 
and  the  teeth  distributed  as  relics,  whfle 
one  greedy  man  is  said  to  have  possessed 
himself  of  a  rib.  Even  gentle  Cowper 
launched  a  malediction  at  these  evil-doer& 

HI  fare  the  hand  that  heaved  the  stones 

Where  Milton's  ashes  hty, 
That  trembled*not  to  grasp  his  bones, 

And  steal  his  dust  away. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  that  other 
and  more  cheerftd  memories  ding  to  the 
chiuxh  of  St  Giles.  On  these  altar-steps, 
before  they  were  "raysed,"  stood  one  Oliver 
Oromwell  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Bouchier 
— ^this  last  a  name  that  suggests  a  French 
Protestant  family.  Cromwell  was  then 
a  plain  young  country  squire,  little  thinking 
tfaiat  he  would  one  day  sway  the  land  wit£ 


more  than  kingly  power.  Bt^t  Oripplegate 
Church  had  long  been  noted  as  an  espeeialiy 
fortunate  place  to  be  married  at.  Many 
had  been  the  splendid  wedding  pa^anta 
of  illustrious  nobles,  and  the  partiahty  for 
the  church  as  a  place  to  be  married  at  has 
come  down  even  to  our  own  days.  To  be 
manied  on  a  Christmas  Day  at  Cripple- 
gate  was  long,  and  perhaps  is-  even  now, 
regarded  as  a  cumulation  of  happy  auspices 
by  the  artisans  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
we  read,  not  so  long  ago,  of  a  special  choral 
service  given  as  a  welcome  to  the  Chiistmas 
brides  and  grooms.  Perhaps  the  meny 
bells  of  Cripplegate  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  celebrity  of  the  church 
for  bridals:  the  twelve  tuneful  bells  that 
swing  in  the  old  tower,  of  which  number 
ten  bears  this  appropriate  verse: 

In  wedlock's  bands,  all  ye  who  join 
With  hands  your  hearts  unite ; 

So  shall  our  tuneful  touj^ues  combine 
To  laud  the  nuptial  rite. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  pleasant  to 
recall  that  the  Cripplegate  Society  of 
Friendly  Bingers  still  meet  on  alternate 
Tuesday  evenings  to  practise,  sending  a 
merry  peal  over  the  great  Tnldemess  of 
housetops  that  lie  around. 

But  to  return  to  the  monuments  in 
which  the  church  is  so  rich,  there  is  John 
Speed  the  antiquary,  looking  briskly  oat 
over  his  books,  and  one  Busbie,  a  cheerful 
gentleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
left  four  loads  of  charcoal  to  the  poor. 

Within  this  Chappel  Busbie*B  Bones 
In  Dust  awhile  must  stay. 

Which  "awhile  "  shows  a  prescient  ap- 
preciation of  the  ways  of  inquisitive 
churchwardens  and  enterprising  hewers- 
out  of  new  streets  and  railways ;  while  in 
all  probability  Busbie's  monument  is  over 
somebody  else's  bones,  seeing  that  all  these 
tablets  have  been  changed  and  shuffled 
about;  -so  that  John  Foze's  tablet — ^Puritan 
Foxe  of  the  Martyrs — ^as  likely  as  not  is 
over  some  actor  &om  the  Fortune  Theatre 
and  vice  rersL  It  is  pleasant^  too,  to 
come  upon  quite  a  Shakespearian  touch  in 
the  monument  to  Margaret,  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charle- 
cote,  "  third  in  direct  descent  oi  the  name 
of  Thomaa"  The  Lucys,  probably,  had 
their  London  lodging  in  this  ne^hbour- 
hood,  and  the  chimes  at  midnight  to 
which  Justice  Shallow  alludes,  may  have 
been  these  very  chimes  of  St.  Giles, 
which  still  ring  out  at  noon  and  midnight, 
and  every  three  hours  between.  John 
Foxe  had  been  a  tutor  in  Sir  Thomas 
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Lucy's  family,  and  prol^ably  enough  his 
old  pupils  may  have  been  led  to  settle 
near  him.  For  there  is  another  monu- 
ment connected  with  the  Lucy  family,  a 
monument  which  bears  quite  a  gruesome 
association  in  popular  tnidition.  This  is 
a  fine  butmgly  mural  monument  to  a  young 
maiden,  Constance  Whitney,  whose  mother 
was  a  Lucy,  and  whose  grandmother,  Lady 
Lucy,  according  to  the  inscription  upon 
the  tomb,  "  bred  her  up."  There  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  long  sarcophagus,  or  coffin, 
out  of  which  rises  the  torso  of  a  figure  in 
a  certainly  hysteric  and  painful  attitude. 
And  this,  says  tradition,  represents  a  young 
woman  who  was  buried  alive,  by  accident 
be  it  understood — ^a  very  rich  young  lady, 
who  was  buried  in  her  rings  because  her 
family  had  not  the  heart  to  take  them  o£ 
And  the  sexton  hearing  of  this,  on  the 
night  after  the  funeral  dug  down  to  the 
coffin,  opened  it,  and  began  to  pull  off  the 
rings  from  the  dead  maiden's  fingers,  but 
80  roughly  that  the  fingers  bled,  and  the 
maiden  cried  out,  and  presently  sat  up  in 
her  coffin  as  is  represented  in  the  monu- 
ment Tradition  adds  that  the  young 
woman  was  afterwards  married  and  had 
many  children.  More  grave  historians 
describe  the  monument  as  a  representation 
of  the  soul  rising  from  the  tomb — a  very 
elderly. and  ugly-looking  soul  considering 
that  it  belongs  to. a  maiden  of  seventeen 
Bommers. 

*'  As  lame  as  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,"  was 
an  old  saying,  St  Giles  being  the  patron 
saint  of  cripples,  although  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  (7ripplegate  was  so  called  even 
before  the  foundation  of  the  church.  There 
was  a  well  close  by,  "  the  common  well  and 
spring  of  St  Giles,"  with  a  pond  that  was 
supplied  by  the  well,  and,  perhaps,  with 
some  ancient  superstitious  virtue  attached 
to  the  water  which  brought  the  lame  people 
with  their  crutches  to  lave  in  the  pool ;  to 
accommodate  whom  the  hospital  was  built, 
and  afterwards  the  church.  But  anyhow  it 
is  delightful  to  find  Uiat  our  silver-haired 
old  lady  remembers  the  well  perfectly — 
used  to  fetch  water  from  it — a  well  at  the 
bottom  of  a  large  flight  of  stone  steps, 
which  steps,  as  well  as  the  stone  cover  to 
the  well,  were  built  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
Richard  Whittington.  Later  on  it  was 
called  Crowder's  Well,  but  it  is  all  vaulted 
up  now  and  buried ;  the  name  of  it  only 
preserved  in  Well  Street  close  by.  But  it 
will  come  to  life  again  some  day,  perhaps, 
when  we  and  our  houses,  and  streets,  and 
churches  have  all  crumbled  to  decay. 


And  while  we  are  chatting  with  the 
silver-haired  old  lady,  we  come  to  the  west 
door  of  the  church,  with  the  tower  over- 
head, and  the  sun  shining  pleasantly  in 
through  the  iron  bars,  a  patch  of  green 
graveyard  in  front,  and  bounding  the 
graveyard  a  venerable-looking  bastion,  one 
of  the  most  perfect  bits  stUl  left  of  eld 
London  Wall.  It  is  the  extreme  point  of 
the  line  of  defence  in  this  direction,  for 
here  the  wall  took  a  sweep  downwards 
towards  Newgate,  when  it  appears  again 
for  a  moment  within  the  walls  of  that  dark 
and  tragic  prison — in  the  most  dark,  tragic, 
and  dreadful  spot  of  all,  the  ghastly  grave- 
yard of  the  murderers. 

But  here  the  old  walls  look  down  upon 
graves  which,  all  unnoted  and  forgotten 
as  they  are,  have  attached  to  them  no 
sinister  memories.  The  sun  shines  pleasantly 
on  the  nook  of  green  turf;  the  footsteps  of 
passers-by  echo  briskly  through  the  vaulted 
doorway,  and  through  the  tower  window- 
openings  is  a  glimpse  of  quaint  old-world 
roof-tops.  A  sidelong  ray  of  sunshine  too 
steals  inside  the  church,  and  rests  upon 
John  Milton's  monument 

But  there  is  a  .vicarage  also  belonging  to 
old  St  Giles,  a  nice  roomy  old  house,  with 
a  quiet  little  passage  to  it  leading  out  of 
the  busy  business  stireet  Strange  it  must 
be  to  live  among  these  great  homeless 
buildings,  to  sleep  in  the  empty  City,  and 
then  in  the  morning  to  listen  to  the  roaring 
tide  of  humanity  rushing  in,  while  all  day 
long  the  eddies  of  unknown  footsteps  circle 
about  the  place,  with  all  kinds  of  quick 
changes  that  must  become  familiar  after 
a  whue  as  the  changing  chimes  of  thechurch- 
bells  overhead.  What  a  whirl  about  the 
dinner-hour !  What  dead  silence  for  a 
brief  space  as  counters  and  dining-rooms  are 
crowded  with  a  solid  mass  of  people  intent 
on  a  more  or  less  solid  meal,  while  if  the 
City  conduits  were  once  more  running  with 
beer  and  wine  as  on  festal  days  of  old, 
they  would  not  keep  pace  with  the  stream 
that  flows  into  thousands  of  foaming 
beakers.  And  then  a  fresh  commotion,  but 
this  time  different  somehow  from  before; 
the  footsteps  a  trifle  less  strenuous  and 
more  inclined  to  loiter,  while  soon  the  ebb 
begins,  gently  at  first,  with  the  well-hung 
chariot  of  Dives  swinging  through  the 
narrow  City  streets,  and  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  as  the  short  day  wanes,  and 
finally  roaring  away  in  the  distance  with 
heavy-loaded  railway-waggons. 

And  with  all  this  we  have  the  feeling  that 
this,  our  first  quest  for  green  places  in  the 
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City  has  been  so  far  successful.  The  spot 
of  green  is  a  tiny  one  indeed,  but  it  is  foil 
of  memories.  Within  a  stone's-throw  irom 
these  walls  the  greater  part  of  Ifilton's  Ufe 
was  spent.  It  is  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  to 
Bread  Street,  where  he  was  bom,  and  where 
the  church  within  whose  walls  he  was 
baptised,  is  still  adorned  with  a  tablet 
recording  the  fact, with  Dryden's  eulogy  in 
old-fashioned  diaracters : 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  a^es  born, 
Greece,  Italv,  and  England  did  adorn  ; 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd, 
The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  cou*d  no  further  goe, 
To  make  a  third  she  joyn'd  the  former  two. 

The  City,  as  Milton  knew  it,  was 
not  without  its  gardens  and  shady  spots 
where  quiet  meditation  was  as  easy  as  in 
the  silent  fields.  St.  Bride's  churchyard, 
where  he  lived  after  his  first  marriage, 
his  wife  found  very  solitary,  and  me 
Barbican,  which  was  his  next  dwelling- 
place,  must  then  have  been  a  quiet 
suburban  retreat.  In  Holbom  he  found  a 
pleasant  nook  OTerlooking  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  then  he  quitted  the  City  for 
a  while,  to  take  lodgings  in  Whitehall — 
in  official  apartments  attached  to  his  post  of 
Foreign  Secretary.  And  soon  after  he  is  in 
Westminster,  in  a  house  that  looks  over 
the  greensward  of  St  James's  Park,  daily 
becoming  more  dim  to  his  view  as  blindness 
came  over  his  tired  eyes.  Hence  he  is 
driven  at  the  Bestoration,  and  comes  to 
hide  amouK  his  friends  in  the  City,  lying 
concealed,  they  say,  in  Bartholomew  Close, 
still  quaint  and  retired,  where  there  is 
still  left  a  charming  old  house  of  Milton's 
time  at  the  comer,  now  a  greengrocer's 
shop.  A  capital  house  to  hide  in,  with 
its  narrow  passages  and  dark-shadowed 
rooms.  But  when  the  Act  of  Indemnity 
makes  things  safe  for  him  again,  he  goes 
not  back  to  the  west,  but  takes  up  his 
abode  at  Holbom,  and  in  Jewin  Street 

There  were  gardens  in  Jewin  Street 
then,  '*fair  garden  plots,  and  summer 
houses  for  pleasure,"  where  the  citizens  had 
built  and  planted  upon  the  old  burial- 
ground  of  the  Jews — the  old,  old  burial- 
ground,  where  the  Jews  had  buried  their 
dead  from  the  time  they  first  came  over 
with  the  Normans  till  their  expulsion  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First ;  and  here 
upon  the  old  Jews'  garden,  from  which 
they  had  been  driven  so  many  centuries 
ago,  Milton  wrote  the  greater  part  of  lus 
great  stately  epic.  The  plague  drove  him, 
in  his  turn,  from  his  garden  to  Chalfont,  but 
he  came  back  to  theCity  when  the  plague  was 


stayed,  to  settle  again  in  Old  Cripplegate, 
by  the  side  of  Bimhill  Fields,  where  he 
Uved,  <<  eyeless  in  Oaza,"  till  his  parting 
bell  was  tolled. 

It  is  not  a  long  walk  from  St  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  to  Bunhill  fields,  but  there 
are  certain  memories  we  should  like  to 
recall,  as  we  take  leave  of  the  silver- 
haired  old  lady  who  has  been  such  a  quiet 
interesting  guide,  and,  passing  out  through 
the  sezton^s  lodge,  we  find  ourselves 
in  Fore  Street  Oace  upon  a  time  there 
was  a  butcher's  shop  in  Fore  Street— 
Milton  may  have  bought  his  ]<Mnt8  of  meat 
there— with  a  sign  over  the  door,  James 
Foe,  butcher.  The  Foes,  by  the  way, 
were  Huntingdonshire  people,  of  whom 
we  shall  find  a  considerable  colony  settled 
about  Cripplegata  And  ^  the  butcher's 
sham  son  was  named  Daniel,^  and  after- 
wards assumed  the  aristocratic  prefix  of 
De,  and  thus  out  of  the  starengUi  of  the 
butcher's  shop  came  the  sweetness  of 
Eobinson  Crusoa  Now  out  of  Fore  Street 
run  three  principal  streets — Bedcross  Street 
already  visited,  Whiteoross  Street  with  its 
debtors  prison,  now   turned   to  gentler 

imiposes,  and  Milton  Street,  and  this 
ast  is  the  old  Qrub  Street  of  poor 
audiors  and  booksellers'  hacks;  not  come 
to  any  great  wealth  or  comfort — the  street, 
that  is — even  now  in  spite  of  its  more 
honoured  nam&  Once,  perhaps,  it  was 
Grape  Street^  and  vines  may  have  clustered 
about  the  cottage  doors,  when  it  was  the 
street  of  bowyers,  fletchers,  and  bowstring- 
makers,  but  it  had  become  Grab  Street 
when  Milton  knew  it,  and  when  Foxe,  and 
Defoe,  and  John  Speed,  the  antiquary, 
lived  there. 

And  there  is  a  little  lane  at  the  top 
known  as  Beech  Lane,  from  some  f(»gotten 
worthy,  De  la  B^che,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  and  what-not  in  bygone  days,  and 
here  stood  the  roomy  town-house  of  the 
mitred  and  di^fied  Abbot  of  Bamsey,  in 
Huntingdonshire.  Now  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  Bamsey  Abbey  fell  to  the 
Cromwells,  and  although  the  London  house 
seemed  to  have'  been  assigned  to  one  Sir 
Drew  Drewry,  yet  it  is  mghly  probable 
that  the  Cromwells  acquired  some  of  the 
abbey  property  in  Cripplegate,  and  likely 
enough  a  town  lodging.  After  the  Bestora- 
tion  Drewry  House  was  occupied  by  Prince 
Bupert,  and  Milton,  blind  and  old  in  his 
back  parlour  in  Jewin  Street,  may  have 
heard  the  bells  of  Cripplegate  in  full  peal 
as  the  Merry  Monardi  came  to  pay  a 
gracious  visit  to  his  cousin  Bupert    Some 
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part  of  Rupert's  house  afterwards  became 
the  hall  of  the  Gloyers'  Company,  and  after 
that  a  dissenting  chapel.  A  little  later 
the  chapel  was  a  carpenter's  workshop,  and 
has  since  come  to  greater  decadenca 

Another  great  house  which  has  ceased 
to  exist,  is  recalled  by  a  secluded  court 
named  Garter  Court,  after  Sir  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  Garter  King-at-Arms,  of  the 
faxnily  of  the  Earls  of  j^uthampton,  who 
built  a  noble  dwelling  there.  And  there 
was  an  aristocratic  mansion  in  Hanover 
Court  where  (General  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  is  said  to  have  resided,  a  near 
neighbour  to  Prince  Rupert 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Restoration,  when 
there  were  gay  doings  eyen  in  Cripplegate, 
and  tke  bells  of  St  Giles's  were  in  full  peal, 
the  worthy  vicar  of  the  paridi,  Samuel 
Annealey,  felt  himself  a  good  deal  out  of 
tune  with  all  the  rejoicing.  Well  con- 
nected, and  of  a  distinguished  family,  he 
had  been  a  preacher  of  considerable  mark 
daring  the  Commonwealth.  He  had 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons — 
he  had  made  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  a 
centre  of  evangelic  propaganda.  His 
cousin,  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  was  in  great 
favour  with  the  king,  and  at  the  same 
tiuMe  a  man  much  trusted  by  the  Puritans, 
and  in  many  ways  a  medium  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  partiesi  But 
Annesley,  although  had  he  conformed  to 
the  new  rdgime  he  might  have  well  hoped  to 
rise  to  distinction  in  the  Church,  gave  up 
his  living  and  became  the  minister  of  the 
chapel  at  Little  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate. 
He  must  have  been  well  known  to  Milton, 
a  neighbour,  and  of  the  same  political 
party,  and  fellow-sufferers  in  the  same 
cause,  an  interesting  figure  to  us,  for  from 
him  we  may  trace  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  greatest  religious  movements  of  the 
following  century.  Annesley's  daughter 
was  John  Wesley's  mother ;  and  the  holy 
places  of  Wesleyan  history  are  but  a  little 
way  from  here. 

The  actual  Cripplegate,  which  the  most 
knowing  of  City  pohcemen  is  unable  to 
point  out,  stood  at  the  top  of  Wood  Street, 
and  was  a  handsome  Jacobean  edifice  with 
flanking  towers,  the  upper  part  used  as  a 
prison,  like  most  of  the  other  City  gates, 
and  so  stood  till  the  year  1760,  when  it 
was  pulled  down  and  sold  for  old  materials. 
Passing  through  Cripplegate  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  last  century  we  should  have 
come  into  a  r^eion  of  open  fields  and 
recreation  grounds.  The  green  spots  now 
famished  by  the  turf  of  I^insbury  Circus 


and  Finsbury  Square  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  City  park  known  as  Moorfields,  of 
which  Strype  makes  mention.  "  Formerly," 
he  writes,  "a  moorish  rotten  ground." 
But  now,  in  his  time,  ''  for  the  wa&s  them- 
selves, and  the  continual  care  of  the  City 
to  have  them  in  that  comely  and  worthy 
manner  maintained,  they  are  no  mean 
cause  of  preserving  health  and  wholesome 
air  to  the  City;  and  such  an  eternal 
honour  thereto,  as  no  iniquity  of  time  shall 
be  able  to  deface."  But,  alas  I  our  gentle 
antiquary  had  not  properly  estimate  the 
iniquities  of  time,  and  this  people's  play- 
ground, at  their  very  doors,  and  attainable 
without  trouble  or  expense,  is  all  built  over 
and  lost  to  the  public. 

And  the  district  thus  deprived  of  its 
pleasure-grounds  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  on  the  earth's  surface,  witn 
hardly  a  breathing  space  in  the  dense  ugly 
crowd  of  houses,  hardly  a  spot  where 
the  weary  can  rest,  or  where  children  can 
play.  This  Cripplegate  is  the  beginning 
of  it,  a  very  Lazarus  gate,  out  of  wmch  the 
privileged  City  has  turned  its  poor.  Clerk- 
enwell,  St  Luke's,  which  was  once  Cripple- 
gate, but  long  since  made  into  a  separate 
I  parish,  Hoxton,  and  Shoreditch,  with 
Bethnal  Green,  form  a  solid  mass  of  closely 
packed  houses,  amongst  which  the  only 
people  who  really  flourish  are  the  publicans. 
It  19  a  manufacturing  city  without  any  great 
manufactures,  a  home  for  industries  which 
have  more  or  less  decayed.  And  this,  the 
Crippl^ate  district,  is  very  largely  the  home 
of  industrious  artisans,  home  workers,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  small,  uncertainindustries 
which  depend  so  much  on  fashion  and 
momentary  prosperity,  working  jewellers, 
watchmakers,  pocket-book  makers,  piano- 
string  makers,  makers  of  the  hundred  and 
one  articles  that  people  buy  when  they 
have  money,  but  which  they  can  manage  to 
do  without  in  bad  times,  and  these  artisans, 
with  their  solitary  sedentary  occupations, 
are  the  very  dass  most  in  need  of  such 
spaces,  where  they  can  breathe  the  free 
air  and  rest  the  weary  eyes  upon  a  morsel 
of  greenery. 

What  a  great  opportunity  was  lost  by  our 
ancestors  when  the  old  walls  and  ditches 
of  the  City  had  ceased  to  be  of  use  as 
defences,  an  opportunity,  skilfully  turned 
to  account,  which  has  made  so  many  foreign 
cities  gay  and  beautiful  places — the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  green  and  diady 
boulevard  in  the  very  centre  of  the  dense 
network  of  housea  With  the  Old  Bailey 
a  pleasant  grove,  and  London  Wall  a  shady 
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aveuae,  and  Houndsditch  gay  with  flower- 
beds, with  tUs  girdle  of  verdtire  about  the 
City,  what  a  pleasant  place  it  would  have 
been  1  But  it  is  of  no  use  regretting  the 
irrevocable  past.  All  that  remains  for  us 
is  to  ask,  do  we  make  the  most  of  the  open 
spaces  stiU  left  to  us  1  There  are  Bunhill 
Fields,  for  instance,  that  show  as  a  green 
patch  upon  the  map,  to  which  we  are  now 
fairly  upon  our  way.  We  have  left  behind 
us  the  little  bit  of  ^een  Moorfields  that  is 
still  left  in  dignified  seclusion  in  the  middle 
of  Finsbury  Square,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
City  Boad  with  its  hurr3ring  crowds,  its 
omnibuses  and  tram-cars,  and  the  long 
lines  of  lamps  that  are  just  beginning  to 
twinkle  in  the  twilight,  and  there  is  the 
Artillery  Ground,  jeJously  shut  up  within 
high  walls,  and  the  strong  feudal-looking 
castle,  that  is  the  militia  headquarters; 
and  here  are  Bunhill  Fields,  not  green  but 
grey,  with  their  tombstones  so  tmckly  set 
that  they  give  one  the  impression  of  a 
great  silent  crowd,  with  an  indefinite 
shapeless  presence,  watching  and  waiting 
there  while  the  living  world  hurries  head- 
long  by,  and  heeds  them  not 


A  FEW  MORE  FOOLS.* 


Fhom  our  short  notice  of  Brusquet,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  frequently  absent  from 
his  official  post  for  considerable  periods. 
During  this  time  it  was  manifestly  impos- 
sible that  the  court  could  be  deprived  of  a 
jester ;  a  substitute,  therefore,  was  neces- 
sary. To  supply  this  need,  then,  we 
find  another  fool  almost  as  well  known 
OS  Brusquet,  .in  the  person  of  Thonin, 
or  Thony.  His  name  first  appears  in  the 
royal  accounts  for  1559,  where  is  an  entry 
of  eight  shirts,  six  for  the  fool  and  two 
for  his  governor.  Then  follow  a  pair  of 
breeches  of  black  cloth,  lined  with  black, 
for  Thony,  one  hundred  sols  toumois, 
three  and  one-third  ells  black  velvet  to 
make  him  a  cloak  and  a  square  cap.  The 
household  book  for  1560  gives  us  the  name 
of  the  fool's  governor,  Louis  de  la  Oroue, 
eurnamed  La  Farce.  He  had  a  present 
from  the  king  of  sixty-nine  livres  toumois 
as  a  contribution  to  the  cure  of  an  illness 
he  had  long  had  at  Blois,  and  in  the  same 
year  we  find  master  and  pupil  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  on  behalf  of  the  king. 
At  this  time,  too,  we  find  his  portrait  was 

*  All  the  Ykab  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  32, 
p.  328,  "Triboulet  the  Fool,"  and- Vol.  33,  p.  114, 
'*  Rabelais  and  Bnisquet." 


taken,  for  we  have  an  entry  of  twenty-two 
livres  toumois  paid  to  William  Boutelou, 
painter,  living  at  Blois,  for  the  portrait  of 
Thony,  fool  to  the  said  king.  Thony  was 
at  the  tourneys  of  1565,  where  he  evidently 
appeared  in  the  costume  of  the  age  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  for  in  the  books  of  that 
year  we  find  entries  of  black  velvet  for  a 
bonnet,  ten  ells  party-coloured  velvet  to 
make  a  cloak  reaching  to  the  ground,  two 
and  a  quarter  ells  green  satin  for  a  doublet 
and  breeches,  and  three  pairs  of  shoes  of 
yellow,  green,  and  red  cloth,  all  in  the  old 
French  style.  He  appears  to  have  died 
about  the  end  of  1572.  Brantome  tells  us 
he  first  belonged  to  M.  d'Orleans,  who 
be^ed  him  from  his  mother,  near  Coussy 
in  Ficardy.  '^  The  poor  woman  save  him 
up  reluctantly,  as  she  had  vowed  him  to 
the  Church,  on  account  of  his  two  elder 
brothers  being  fools,  one  named  Gazanand 
the  other  name  unknown,  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Ferrara.  And  bless  you,  see  the  inno- 
cence of  the  mother,  for  Thony  was  more 
cracked  than  the  other  two.  At  first  he 
was  simply  idiotic,  but  by  companionship 
and  instruction  he  came  to  be  called  the 
first  of  fools,  and,  no  offence  to  Triboulet 
and  Sibilot,  he  was  such  that  M.  de 
Eonsard  did  not  disdain,  by  order  of  the 
kin^,  to  use  his  pen  to  write  his  epitaph, 
as  if  he  were  the  trisest  in  IVance."  Un- 
fortunately this  is  not  preserved  in  the 
famous  poet's  works.  Thony  was  also  in 
great  favour  with  M.  de  Montmorency,  who 
often  had  him  to  dinner,  joked  with  him, 
and  treated  him  like  a  little  king,  and  if  the 
pages  or  lackeys  displeased  him  he  cried 
out  and  had  them  beaten,  and  was  so 
malicious  that  many  a  time  he  pretended 
to  be  insulted,  so  as  to  have  them  beaten, 
at  which  he  used  to  scream  with  laughter. 
The  constable  liked  him  because  the  king 
did,  and  he  returned  the  regard,  and  called 
him  father.  Whenever  anyone  was  in 
favour  the  fool  sought  him  out,  and  made 
much  of  him,  but  in  disgrace  left  him  very 
soon,  and  without  apology.  The  constable 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  ex- 
perienced this  in  ms  own  case,  when  in 
disgrace  after  the  death  of  Henry,  and 
comessed  that  the  fool  was  the  most  com- 
plete courtier  he  knew.  Thony  evidently 
had  method  in  his  madness. 

The  first  fool  of  Henry  the  Third  was 
Sibilot,  who  had  for  governor  Guy  de  la 
Groue,  to  whom  we  find  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  twenty  crowns  for  the  duty. 
From  this  fact  we  infer  that  this  fool  was 
somewhat  idiotic.  In  many  places  gosliiigs 
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are  called  SibilotB,  and  it  is  a  very  nice 
qnestion  whether  they  gave  their  name  to 
die  fool  or  took  it  from  him.  The  biblio- 
plule  Jacob  conjectures  that  the  Poet 
Eoyal,  Dorat,  who  latinised  himself  into 
AuratoB,  acted  as  godfather,  and  christened 
the  fool  from  "SibQus."  This  supposition, 
at  any  rate,  whether  true  or  not,  has  the 
merit  of  ingenuity.  As  the  name  of 
Caillette  had  oeen  already  employed  as  a 
synonym  for  a  man  without  brains,  the 
same  use  was  made  of  this  one. 
Agrippa  d'Aubign^,  relating  that  M.  de 
Candiide  embraced  Protestantism  for  love 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Bohan,  calls  him  a  little 
Sibilot,  and  Bouchet  tells  us  of  a  witty 
Sibilot  who  arrived  at  Poitiers  late  at 
nisht,  and  on  the  guards  asking  how  he 
called  himself,  replied  that  he  didn't  call 
himself,  it  was  otner  people  who  did  that 
To  judge  from  the  Satire  M^nipp^e,  it  was 
evidently  considered  that  a  fool  was.  an 
integral  part  of  the  royal  establishment ;  a 
speaker  aaserta  that  tiie  Duke  of  Mayenne 
needed  only  troops  and  Sibilot  to  be  king. 
In  1588  we  find  an  entry  of  fifty  crowns 
to  Massac,  a  doctor  of  Orleans,  for  several 
joomeys  by  order  of  the  king  to  tend 
Sibilot  for  a  wound  he  had  received,  which 
renders  it  possible,  if  not  probable,  that 
the  fool  met  with  a  violent  death. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  famous  of  the 
court  fools,  and  most  probaUy  the  one  best 
known  to  English  readers,  for  he  figures 
conspicuonsly  in  a  favourite  romance  of 
the  great  Alexandre  Dumas,  which  has  been 
translated  under  the  title  of  Chicot  the 
Jester,  or,  the  Lady  of  Monsoreau.  He  is 
also  introduced  into  the  same  writer's  Forty- 
five,  which  we  believe  has  not  been  turned 
into  EnglisL  We  need  hardly  tell  the 
reader  that  Dumas  has  fully  availed  himself 
of  the  privileges  of  the  romancer  in  his 
portrait  of  the  fool ;  he  has  taken  an  inch 
of  fact  and  lengthened  it  with  ells  of  fancy ; 
but  nevertheless  one  may  get  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  times  from  it,  and  certainly  in 
a  much  more  pleasant  way  than  by  turning 
over  musty  old  books  and  papers. 

It  is  not  known  for  certain  whether  the 
name  of  Chicot  is  real  or  a  sobriquet 
Some  writers  assert  that  it  was  his  own, 
and  that  he  had  a  right  to  prefix  to  it 
the  noble  particle  "de  ;  others,  however, 
will  have  it  that  it  was  a  nickname,  and 
point  out  that  the  word  is  still  preserved 
as  meaning  *'  a  bit  of  a  broken  branch)"  and 
also  in  the  Gascon  patois  "  chic  "  means 
something  of  small  value,  and  in  Spanish 
'^cbico''  means  little.     Th#  professional 


name,  therefore,  may  refer  to  his  small 
stature.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  agreed  that 
Chicot  was  a  Gascon  gentleman.  Brought 
up  in  the  household  of  Brancas  Yillars,  he 
was  intended  for  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  when  his  energies  were  directed 
into  a  different  channel,  he  still  pre- 
served his  original  inclination,  being  very 
fond  of  fighting.  For  some  obscure 
reason  he  was  at  deadly  feud  with  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne — because  he  had  been 
beaten  by  the  noble,  say  some ;  because  the 
two  had  been  rivals  in  a  love-affair,  say 
others.  D'Aubign6  tells  us  that  Chicot 
had  an  ardent  desire  to  kill  or  be  killed 
by  the  duke,  and  to  that  end  had  five  horses 
killed  under  him  in  two  years.  He  first 
served  the  faction  of  Lorraine,  and  took 
part  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 
along  with  a  brcfther,  Raymond,  afterwards 
killed  at  Rochelle.  Brantome  says  that 
the  two  burst  open  the  door  of  the  Count 
of  Bochefoucauid,  whom  Raymond  killed. 
About  this  time  he  appears  to  have  entered 
the  service  of  Eine  Henry  the  Third,  as 
cloak-bearer  certainly,  for  lus  name  appears 
as  receiving  four  hundred  Uvres  toumois 
salary  at  t£e  head  of  the  list  of  these 
officers.  We  also  meet  with  an  entry  of 
seven  ells  of  black  taffety  to  make  a  dress 
for  Chicot,  the  king's  buffoon.  As  far  as 
we  can  gather  now,  and  infer  from  con- 
temporary records,  Chicot  was  no  fool  at 
aU,  but  an  extremely  sensible  man,  who 
had  the  faculty  of  wrapping  up  his  wisdom 
in  foolishness,  and  at  times  felt  the  inclina- 
tion to  doff  his  usual  armour,  and  don 
the  motley.  D'Aubign^  tells  us  he  was 
fool  "when  he  liked,  which  may  easily 
bear  two  meaning&  We  find  the  follow- 
ing in  the  memoirs  of  the  grave  Sully : 
"Early  in  1585  the  king,  who  had  not 
then  declared  for  the  League,  seeing  that 
the  Duke  of  Elbeuf  was  raising  Normandy 
for  it,  ordered  M.  de  Joyeuse  to  march  on 
that  province  The  latter,  therefore, 
arriving  at  Bosny,  where  Sully  then  was, 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  house,  whilst 
M.  de  Lavardin,  who  accompanied  him, 
lodged  at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 
To  divert  the  company,  Chicot,  who  was 
of  the  expedition,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
advise  M.  de  Lavardin,  whom  he  termed  a 
fool,  that  Sully,  that  cursed  Huguenot,  had 
seized  M.  de  Joyeuse  on  the  part  of  the 
League.  He  therefore  requested  him  to 
come  at  once  to  the  relief  of  the  prisoner. 
Thereupon  Lavardin  arms  all  his  men, 
and  rushes  to  the  chftteau,  where  he  arrives 
just  in  time  to  be  saluted  ironically,  and 
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bantered  mercilessly  by  the  fool  for  not 
remembering  that  the  pretended  treason 
was  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world." 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  very  fond  of  Chicot, 
fool  though  he  was,  and  thought  he  could 
do  nothing  wrong.  When  the  Duke  of 
Parma  came  the  second  time  into  France 
in  1592,  Chicot  spoke  to  the  king  before 
everybody : 

"My  friend,  I  see  very  well  that 
all  you  do  wHl  not  avail  unless  you 
become  a  Catholic.  You  must  go  to  Kome 
and  kiss  the  Pope's  foot,  and  let  everyone 
see  it,  or  else  they  will  never  believe  it 
Then  you  must  take  plenty  of  holy  water, 
so  as  to  wash  away  the  rest  of  your  sins." 

Another  day  he  addressed  him : 

"Do  you  think,  my  friend,  that  the 
charity  you  have  towards  your  kingdom 
should  exceed  Christian  charity  9  For  my 
part,  I  am  pretty  certain  that  you  would 
give  both  Huguenots  and  Papists  to  the 
servants  of  Lucifer  if  you  could  be  King 
of  France  in  peace.  They  may  well  say 
that  you  kings  are  religious  ii^  appear- 
ance only."  And  still  further:  "My 
friend,  take  care  not  to  fall  in  the 
bands  of  the  Leaeuers,  for  they  would 
bang  you  like  a  dog,  and  write  on  the 
gibbet,  '  Good  lodgings  to  let  for  ever  at 
the  Crown  of  France  and  Navarre.* " 

At  the  siege  of  Rouen,  Chicot  tried  to 
meet  with  Mayenne,  but  in  vain.  How- 
aver,  after  the  assault  on  the  quarter  of  the 
Count  of  Chaligny,  of  the  House  of  Lor- 
raine, and  in  the  flight  of  the  Leaguers,  he 
bad  ihe  good  fortune  to  take  prisoner  the 
30unt  himself,  and  presented  him  to  Henry 
^ith,  "Look  here,  gossip,  I  give  you  my 
msoner.''  The  county  realising  who  was 
lis  captor,  and  furious  at  Uie  thought, 
seized  the  sword  he  had  given  up  and 
struck  the  fool  on  the  head.  Perhaps  the 
dolence  of  the  blow  prevented  his  think- 
ng  of  returning  it  At  anv  rate^  De  Thon 
^lls  us  he  had  presence  of  mind  to  joke 
ind  rally  his  prisoner.  But  the  wound 
)roved  serious,  and  he  was  taken  to  Pont 
le  TArche  to  be  tended.  In  the  room 
vhere  he  lay  was  a  dying  soldier  whom 
he  priest  would  not  confess  on  account  of 
lis  serving  a  heretic  king.  Chicot  accord- 
ngly  raised  himself  from  his  bed  and 
issalled  the  monk  with  both  blows  and 
vords,  but  the  exertion  was  too  much  for 
lim,  and  he  died  fifteen  days  after 
eceiving  his  hurt.  In  the  Satire 
^6nipp^e  we  find  allusion  to  this  "  High 
md  mighty  Count  of  Chaligny,  who  have 
•he  honour  of  having  Mayenne  as  a  cadet, 


take  your  place  and  fear  no  more  Chicot 
who  is  dead." 

His  successor  was  William  Marchand, 
who  had  been  an  apothecary  at  Louvien, 
and  whose  naturally  weak  intellect, 
muddled  by  solitary  reading  and  brooding 
over  the  preachings  of  the  Leaguers,  had 
been  still  further  twisted  by  the  blow  of 
a  halberd  on  the  head  at  Uie  capture  of 
his  native  place  in  1591,  which  made 
him  literally  and  metaphorically  cracked. 
There  was  no  need  to  have  a  nickname 
for  him,  for  at  that  time  the  names  which 
were  held  in  the  lowest  estimation  were 
John  and  William.  He  therefore  remamed 
William,  with  the  regular  prefix  of  Master 
— no  doubt  in  remembrance  of  his  having 
been  a  member  of  a  learned  profession. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  weak- 
minded  fools,  there  was  continual  war 
waged  between  him  and  the  pages,  whom 
he  averred  to  be  the  o£fspring  of  the  devil, 
whilst  men  were  the  children  of  Heaven. 
It  was  his  habit  to  carry  a  staff  under  his 
dress,  with  which  to  dress  down  his  young 
tormentors,  crying  out  himself,  as  if  it  was 
he  who  was  suffering. 

The  same  game  used  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  town  where  Master  William  was  fond 
of  straying,  and  where  we  may  be  sure  he 
would  not  fail  to  be  the  butt  and  often  to 
come  off  second-best^  for  in  those  days 
there  was  little  pity  for  the  weak  in  mind. 
He  was  in  great  favour  with  Heniy  the 
Fourth,  who,  whenever  he  was  bored  by  a 
prosy  speech,  was  accustomed  to  recommend 
the  speaker  to  finish  it  with  Master  William. 
He  appears,  from  late  researches,  to  have 
survived  his  master  and  to  have  passed 
into  the  household  of  his  successor.  His 
name  is  often  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
times,  but  to  bibliomaniacs  especially  he 
is  very  well  known  on  account  of  the 
number  of  wittv,  scurrilous,  and  libelloas 
pamphlets,  published  with  his  name  as  a 
pseudonym,  and  serving,  in  fact,  the  same 
purpose  as  Pasquin  at  l^me. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  whom  we  shall 
notice,  and  the  one  who  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  o£Scial  fool  This  was  L'Angely, 
a  member,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  of  a 
bourgeois  family  of  Paris,  who  appears  to 
have  entered  the  service  of  the  young 
Cond6,  who  took  him  to  the  army  in  1643, 
found  him  satirical  and  witty,  and  made 
him  his  fool  and  somewhat  his  friend. 
He  was  wiiii  the  prince  at  Rocroy,  and 
seems  to  have  stopped  with  him  till  1660, 
when  Cond6  was  reconciled  with  the  court, 
after  which  date  he  entered  the  service  of 
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Louis  the  FoorteentL  He  was  in  great 
fsTOur  with  the  king,  and  the  terror  of 
the  attendant  courtiers,  and  was  feared  by 
eyeijona  Menage  mentions  caso^y  that 
he  waa  one  day  at  the  king's  dinner,  where 
ako  was  L'Angely,  bat  he  did  not  address 
him  as  ha  did  not  want  to  be  spoken  of  by 
the  fooL  The  Oonnt  of  Bantrn,  one  of  a 
yery  witty  family,  was  at  da^ers  drawn 
with  L'Angely,  who  did  not  uke  him  and 
never  spaml  him — ^an  illostration  of  the 
old  saying,  that  two  of  a  trade  can  never 
•grea 

We  find  in  the  Menagiana,  that  L'Angely 
wils  one  day  in  company  which  he  had 
been  amusing  for  some  time  with  bis 
boffooneries ;  to  them  entered  Bautro,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  fool,  who  addressed  him : 
"Just  at  the  r^ht  time,  sir,  to  help  me ;  I 
was  gettbg  tired  of  being  by  mysel£" 
Baatru's  brother,  the  Count  of  Nogent,  at 
the  king's  dinner  was  addressed  by  the 
fool :  "  Let's  put  our  hats  on,  you  and  I  are 
of  no  consequence."  The  unfortunate  count 
took  this  yery  much  to  heart,  so  that  it 
helped  on  his  death,  but  Bautru  more 
philosophically  thought  nothing  of  the 
shafts  which  he  received,  and.no  doubt 
returned  them  with  even  a  little  more 
venom.  The  curious  reader  may  find  some 
information  on  the  fool  in  the  notes  to  the 
first  satiie  of  Boileau,  where  the  author, 
Bfossette,  i^peats  to  think  L'Augdy  was 
really  oraclcei  Other  writers,  and  especially 
Uena^^  make  no  doubt  that  his  faculties 
wene  ip  perfect  order.  That  he  had  wit  is 
undaaiable-  from  contemporary  testimony, 
but  anfortu^ately  lew  of  bia  aayinge  have 
come  dowTi  to  us.  Whilst  feared  by 
soae^  ha  managed  to  make  himself 
liked  by  others,  and  everybody  gave 
him.  money^  very  possibly  to  buy  his 
silence,  till  he  managed  to  save  some 
twenty-five  thousand  crowns^  so  that  in 
one  way,  at  any  rate,  L'Angely  was  no 
fooL  It  is  unknown  when  he  died,  or  at 
least  laid  down  his  bauble,  very  possibly 
about  1661 ;  according  toBrossette  he  had 
to  leave  the  court  on  accountof 'his  tongue. 
He  waa  the  last  official  fool  of  the  court  of 
France.  The  peofession  had,  in  fact,  long 
beenan  anachronism;  tiiehalf-witted  wretch 
who  was  the  original  holder  of  the  bauble 
was  no  longer  suited  to  the  manners  of 
an  age  continually  improving  in  refinement 
end  education.  I^either  kii^  nor  courtiers 
could  expect  to  be  entertained  by  the  rough 
■allies  of  an  uneducated  mother-wit.  And 
besides  this,  there  was  no  occasion  to  have 
an  official  buffoon,  volunteers  in  plenty 


amongst  the  court  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  amuse  the  monarch  iu  hopes  of  currying 
favour.  Li  every  circle,  in  fact,  of  what- 
ever social  degree,  there  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  some  one,  who,  for  his  own  satisfaction 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  company,  has  no 
objection  to  play  the  fooL 

RECLAIMED  BY  RIGHT. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  I. 

''I  BEG  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  fancy 
you  have  made  a  mistake ;  this  is  not  a 
smoking-carriage." 

The  speaker  was  one  of  two  ladies 
seated  in  a  first-class  carriage  of  the  four 

S.m.   express    train    at    the    Paddington 
tation,    on   the   point  of  starting    for 
Reading. 

Her  words  were  addressed  to  a  swag- 
gering young  man  who  had  entered  the 
compartment  just  as  the  doors  were  being 
shut  with  the  official  slam. 

You  could  have  told  at  a  glance  that 
from  top  to  toe  he  was  a  sham — a  cheaply 
got-up  sweU,  whose  flash-and-dash  was 
mere  Brummagem.  He  wor^  a  frock-coat, 
heavily  braided,  a  pair  of  light  grey 
trousers,  red-striped  socks,  and  patent- 
leather  shoes.  By  daylight  now,  his  clothes 
appeared  somewhat  shabby  and  worn ;  but 
by  ni^ht,  parading  the  gas-lighted  streets, 
he  might  have  appeared  wdl,  if  not  ex- 
pensively dressed.  He  held  in  his  coarse 
red  hands  a  pair  of  lavender  kid  gloves, 
and  displayed  ostentatiously  several  gaudy 
rings.  Ho  wore  a  high  ha<^  too,  not  of  the 
best  quality,  but  excessively  shiny  and 
fashionable  in  shape. 

In  a  way,  he  was  not  bad-looking,  for 
his  eyes  were  clear  and  dark,  and  his  nose, 
if  rather  too  aquiline,  was  well  chiselled. 
But  the  most  conspicuous  feature  about 
his  face  was  a  heavy  brown  moustache, 
tightly  curled  and  drawn  out  to  two  sharp 
points,  and  from  beneath  which  gleamed 
a  brilliant  set  of  even  teeth,  constantly 
visible  by  reason  of  a  perpetually  recur- 
ring insolent  smile. 

He  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
lady's  remark,  but  seating  himself  in  a 
comer  of  the  carriage  opposite  her  friend, 
the  second  lady,  who  was  very  thickly 
veiled,  he  threw  up  one  foot  across  his 
knee,  and  continued  smoking  his  cigar  as 
if  he  had  the  compartment  idl  to  himself. 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  went  on  she  who  had 
spoken  before^  "  that  this  is  not  a  smoking- 
carnage. 

"  £h  t    Oh  1    Is  it  not !  "  he  at  length 
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drawled.  ^*I  beg  your  pardoiii  bat  the 
Bmokiiig-carriage  was  folL" 

He  said  this  without  condescending  to 
give  her  more  than  the  briefest  look,  and 
the  never-failing  insolent  smile  lent  addi- 
tional rudeness  to  his  words. 

The  lady,  however,  with  prompt  courage, 
persisted. 

"Indeed,"  she  said,  "I  must  beg  you 
to  put  out  your  cigar,  or  I  must  have  you 
made  to  do  so.     I  shall  call  the  guard." 

She  was  making  her  way  towards  the 
window  with  this  intention,  when  the 
whistle  sotmded,  and  the  train  moved  out 
of  the  station. 

Seeing  she  was  too  late,  she  resumed  her 
seat,  muttering  as  she  did  so  : 

"  I  never  miew  of  such  ungentlemanly 
conduct  in  my  life ! " 

The  veiled  lady  broke  in  with  equal 
anger : 

"No,  indeed;  I  never  met  with  such 
impertinence  1  I  only  wish  my  husband 
were  here,"  she  said,  half-addressins  the 
intruder.  ''  It  is  lucky  for  you  he  is 
not" 

Her  voice  was  veiy  peculiar,  being 
strangely  shrill  and  resonant,  and  the 
moment  she  spoke,  the  young  man  started 
and  stared  at  her  with  an  eager  curiosity. 
Her  veil  was  too  thick,  however,  even  for 
his  keen  eyes  to  penetrate,  and  when  he 
had  gazed  for  a  mmute  or  two  unsuccess- 
fully, he  dropped  his  glance,  and  said 
with  insolent  indifference  as  he  examined 
the  cigar  he  had  taken  from  his  mouth : 

"  Dear  me  I  have  you  a  husband  f  How 
very  interesting ! " 

"Tes,  sir,  I  have,  as  you  would  find  to 
your  cost,"  was  the  impetuous  reply,  not 
made  without  causing  a  gesture  of  remon- 
strance from  the  lady  who  had  first  spoken, 
whilst  she  whispered  impatiently : 

"Be  silent — ^be  silent  Pray  do  not 
answer  him  1 " 

On  this  the  fellow  looked  up  again,  and 
stOl  smOing,  went  on : 

''Ah  well,  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  like 
smoka  I  thought  all  ladies  liked  smoke 
nowadays,  but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  want  to 
annoy  you.  There,  I  will  give  it  up,"  and 
letting  down  the  window  he  fiung  away  the 
butt-end  of  the  offending  weed. 

The  two  ladies  now  moved  to  the 
farther  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  fot*  some 
minutes  neither  spoke.  The  man,  however, 
continued  to  regard  them  with  undi- 
minished curiosity,  which  the  lady  who 
had  first  addressed  him  did  not  fail  to 
observe.   A  look  of  uneasiness  several  times 


cio8€€d,her  face  as  she  furtively  watched 
his.  1  r  she  appeared  to  regard  something 
in  its  xpression  which  disturbed  her 
beyond  the  mere  offensiveness  of  his 
bdbaviour.  A  well,  but  plainly-dressed 
woman  of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  she 
had,  without  being  actually  pretty,  some- 
thing very  winning  and  bright  in  her  whole 
bearing,  to  which  her  indignation  lent 
additional  piquancy. 

Turning  to  her  friend  after  a  while,  she 
began  conversing  in  a  low  tone,  in  which 
there  still  lingered  the  remains  of  anger, 
judeing  by  such  words  as  reached  Ae 
evidently  attentive  ears  of  the  male  occu- 
pant of  the  carriaga  Above  the  roar  and 
rattle  of  the  train  as  it  swept  over  or  under 
the  bridges,  and  through  the  ever-recurriog 
smaller  stations,  he,  from  time  to  time, 
caught  such  expressions  as,  "  most  foolish 
of  you  " — "  I  cannot  think  how  you  could 
be  so  incautious" — "what  danger  yon 
run  " — "  public  place  " — "  struck  by  some- 
thing you  said" — "at  such  a  time"— 
"  most  unwise." 

These  observations,  however,  were  so 
broken  and  disjointed,  that  although  the 
listener  appeared  deeply  interested,  it  was 
questionable  if  he  could  infer  from  them 
anything  beyond  a  continuance  of  the 
lady's  ruffled  temper.  Nevertheless,  they 
seemed  to  give  him  some  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion, for,  as  he  sat  watching  and  listening, 
his  smUe  betrayed  a  sinister  gratification. 

In  this  way  the  journey  was  continued, 
until  the  train  stopped  at  Beading.  Here 
the  ladies  alighted,  as  also  did  their  feOow- 
passenger,  and  although  they  mingled  with 
the  crowd  on  the  platform,  he  kept  his  eye 
on  their  movements,  and  seeing  that  they 
presently  took  their  Stota  in  a  local  train 
for  some  intermediate  station  farther  down 
the  line,  he  sprang  into  another  caniage 
just  as  it  was  am)ut  to  start  Twenty 
minutes'  run  brought  this  train  to  a  stand- 
still at  Stokesly,  a  small  village  hard-by  one 
of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Thames,  and 
there  again  the  ladies  alighted.  For  a 
minute  thej  were  the  only  passengers  who 
did  so;  but  they  had  scarcely  given  up 
their  tickets  to  ^e  solitary  porter  at  the 
wicket  leading  from  the  little  platform  into 
a  country  road,  ere  the  young  maxi  was  on 
their  heels,  but  at  a  respectable  distance. 

'^Tliere  is  something  extra  to  pay,  I 
suppose,"  he  said,  as  he  came  up  to  the  gate. 
"My  ticket  is  only  for  Reading.  I  did 
not  know  I  was  coming  on  here  when  I 
started." 

"  Eighteenpence,  sir,"  answered  the  man. 
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"Do  yon  know  those  ladies  1 "  went  on 
the  traveller  carelessly,  as  he  searched  for 
the  money.    '*  Do  they  live  hereabouts  1 " 

"  Been  staying  here  all  the  summer,  off 
and  on,"  was  the  reply.  ''I  have  heard  their 
name,  but  I  really  forget  it  at  this  moment." 

"  Know  where  they  live  1 " 

"Somewheres  down  by  the  river,  I 
believe,  but  I  don't  rightly  know  the 
hoose,  though  I  have  heard  it  was  a 
famidied  one,  took  for  the  season,  I  think, 
like  many  folks  does  in  fine  weather." 

"When  is  the  next  train  back  to 
Reading  t " 

"Eight  forty-five,  sir." 

"The  devil ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
looking  at  his  watch ;  "  not  before  1  Whv, 
it  is  not  six  yet.  I  did  not  quite  bargain 
for  that.  I  shall  lose  my  dinner.  Never 
mind,  I  suppose  there  is  an  inn  in  the 
village  where  one  can  get  a  snack )  " 

B^iving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  he 
strolled  leisurely  off  in  the  direction  he  had 
observed  the  ladies  taka  They  were  still 
in  sight  at  the  end  of  the  road,  and,  as  one 
of  them  looked  over  her  shoulder  and 
saw  their  obnoxious  companion  following, 
their  pace  immediately  quickened,  until  in 
another  minute  they  passed  from  his  view 
at  a  bend  in  the  way.  He,  too,  now 
quickened  his  steps,  and  soon  again  caught 
sight  of  them,  crossing  a  field  foot-path, 
until  again  they  disappeared  beneath  a 
dense  avenue  of  trees.  Then  he  broke 
into  a  run,  which  soon  brought  him  to  this 
spot,  but  only  just  in  time  to  see  the  two 
figores,  as  they  looked  back,  passing 
iiarriedly  through  a  door  in  a  high  wall, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  avenue. 

Having  paused  to  take  breath,  he 
mattered  to  himself : 

"Tried  to  give  me  the  slip,  did  you,  my 
beauties  1  Not  if  I  know  it  No,  no,  if  I 
am  right — and  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
that  voice — this  discovery  may  be  worth 
the  loss  of  a  dinner." 

He  now  proceeded  slowly  down  the  hill 
on  which  the  avenue  was  situated,  and 
arriving  at  the  door,  began,  as  it  were,  to 
take  stock  of  the  premises.  He  soon 
found  that  he  was  at  the  back  of  a  small, 
old-fashioned,  red-brick  house,  which,  with 
some  extent  of  thickly-wooded  garden,  the 
wall  enclosed.  Findbg  his  way  by  a 
narrow  path,  he  came  to  the  iron  eate  at 
the  front  entrance,  and  the  sound  of  rush- 
ing water,  which  here  became  audible,  told 
him  he  was  near  the  river.  It  was  a 
rather  gloomy,  lonely  place,  some  way 
from  the  village,  the  position  of  which,  a  | 


little  farther  down  the  hill,  he  could  descry 
from  the  wreaths  of  blue  smoke  curling  up 
among  the  trees  in  the  quiet  evening  air. 
The  peace  and  solitude  of  the  scene  were 
enhanced  by  the  fast  declining  late 
September  day,  and  by  the  deep  shadows 
wnich  already  enveloped  the  narrow  lane 
by  which  the  house  was  approached.  Elm 
Lawn  was  its  name,  carved  in  old  English 
letters  on  the  weather-worn,  moss-grown 
stone  portal ;  beyond  this  fact  very  little  of 
importance  could  be  noted.  A  light  faintly 
tmnkled  in  one  of  the  upper  windows,  but 
not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen ; 
and,  when  the  traveller  had  apparently 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  general  lie  of 
the  land,  he  walked  away  towards  the 
village,  softly  whistling  some  music-hall 
tune  with  an  air  of  profound  satisfaction. 

He  entered  the  small  but  cosy-looking 
inn  which  he  was  not  long  in  discovering 
by  the  riverside,  and  calling  for  the  most 
substantial  fare  which  the  house  yielded, 
was  soon  carrying  on  a  lively,  skilfully- 
conducted  inquisitorial  conversation  with 
the  comely  and  buxom  landlady  as  she 
served  him  with  his  meal 

CHAPTER    IL 

The  two  sisters — for^sisters  they  were — 
no  sooner  found  themselves  safe  within 
the  lugh-walled  garden  of  Elm  Lawn,  and 
had  secured  the  narrow  door  through 
which  they  entered,  than  an  expression  of 
relief  broke  from  both,  though  it  arose 
from  very  different  feelings. 

"  I  never  knew  such  a  fuss  aa  you  make 
about  trifles,  Lizzie,"  said  she  of  the  veil, 
as  she  threw  it  back  over  her  bonnet; 
"you  hurried  me  so  that  I  have  hardly 
any  breath  left.  What  could  it  signify  if 
that  man  did  see  where  we  lived )  And  after 
all,  I  believe  he  saw  us  open  the  door." 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so,"  said  the  other 
with  a  return  of  anxiety  in  her  tone. 
''Hush  !  listen!  there  is  someone  coming 
down  the  hill  now.  That  is  his  footstep 
I  feel  sure.  Fortunately  it  is  getting  dark, 
and  he  may  not  be  quite  certain  which 
way  we  went ;  and  this  house  is  so  shut  in 
that  he  wQl  not  learn  much  by  looking  at 
the  outside." 

Her  sister  was  about  to  reply,  when  a 
gesture  from  the  other  arrested  her.  The 
footstep  on  the  path  outside  now  stopped, 
and  a  slight  thud  against  the  door  indicated 
plainly  £at  it  was  being  tried.  Presently 
the  feet  were  heard  retiring,  and  when  they 
had  quite  died  away,  the  lady  resumed  : 

"  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped,  Margaret ; 
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it  was  that  man,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  it 
is  all  your  fault.  But  I  am  astonished  that 
you  should  not  understand  my  reasons. 
You  know  how  important  it  is  that  we 
should  court  no  observation,  and  that  our 
very  safety  for  the  future  lies  in  our  living 
in  absolute  obscurity.  Ton  cannot  tell 
who  that  vulgar  creature  may  be,  or  what 
his  object  in  following  us  was.^' 

"  Oh,  his  object  was  simply  what  such 
horrid  beings'  object  generally  is.  I  ask 
you,  was  it  likely  he  should  know  who  we 
are,  or  anything  about  us  1 " 

"No,  perhaps  not;  but  be  may  dis- 
cover  " 

"  Well,  and  if  he  does  ?  It  is  not  very 
probable  that  he  will  be  acquainted  with 
any  of  our  affairs.'' 

"  Pray  Heaven  he  may  not  be  1  But  I 
am  so  nervous  lest  by  some  mischance  the 
unhappy  step  you  have  taken  should  reach 
the  ears  of  those  lawyers,  that  I  fancy  almost 
every  stranger  who  looks  at  us  may  be 
connected  with  them." 

Pursuing  their  conversation  in  this 
tone,  the  two  sisters,  after  going  through  a 
door  at  the  back  of  the  house,  entered  a 
dark,  low-ceilinged,  oak-panelled  room  on 
the  ground-floor,  where  an  elderly  woman- 
servant  was  preparing  the  tea-table.  On 
seeing  them  she  olosed  the  shutters  and 
lighted  the  candles,  and  retired  after  receiv- 
inga  few  hasty  orders  concerning  the  meal 

Directly  they  were  alone,  we  ladies, 
whilst  divesting  themselves  of  bonnets  and 
jackets,  took  up  the  conversation  again 
almost  at  the  point  at  which  it  had  been 
dropped 

"  Your  indiscretion  is  beyond  anything 
I  could  have  imagined,  Margaret ;  you  must 
have  observed  that  the  man  seemed  struck 
by  your  voice,  and  the  mention  of  your 
husband  quite  startled  him.  The  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  fear  he  knew  you." 

'*  I  did  not  mention  my  husband's  name, 
Lizzie ;  I  only  said  I  wished  he  was  with  us." 

"  Well,  that  was  nearly  as  bad.  It  was 
the  fact  of  your  being  married  that  appeared 
to  interest  him.     Indeed,  he  said  it  did." 

"  It  was  only  his  impudence.  What  could 
he  have  to  do  with  it  1  It  is  very  hard  to 
have  a  husband,  and  never  to  be  allowed 
to  mention  him." 

« Never  be  allowed  to  mention  himi 
Why,  you  silly  child,  you  can  talk  about 
him  as  much  as  you  like  to  me  at  home  here; 
but  to  speak  out  about  him  in  a  public 
railway-carriage  was  quite  too  foolish,  espe- 
cially when  you  are  aware  what  a  risk  you 
run  by  so  doing." 


Miss  Lizzie  Boyston,  as  she  uttered  these 
words  with  considerable  warmth,  drew  a 
chair  to  the  table  at  which  her  sister  was 
already  seated,  and  began  officiating  with 
the  tea  apparatus.  Ajs  she  pursued  her 
domestic  task,  the  contrast  which  she 
offered  to  Margaret  was  very  marked,  for, 
whilst  she  presented  a  picture  of  energy 
and  activity  mingled  with  an  air  of  great 
firmness  and  determination,  Margaret^  on 
the  other  hand,  displayed  a  languid  in- 
difference in  her  demeanour,  as  well  as  in 
her  pretty  doll-like  face,  which  betrayed 
extreme  weakness  of  character.  There  was, 
nevertheless,  an  unmistakable  family  like- 
ness between  them:  their  brown  wavy 
hair  was  alike,  their  complexions  were 
alike,  their  deep-grey  eyes  were  alike, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  mouth  and  chin 
that  any  strong  difference  existed.  Mar- 
garet's full  red  lips  wore  a  simpering 
smile  perpetually,  whilst  Lizzie's  were  thin 
and  straight,  and  seldom  parted  except 
when  speaking.  Her  chin,  too,  was  squarer 
and  more  prominent  tJian  that  of  her 
younger  sister,  and  the  merest  glance  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  Margaret  could 
hardly  have  passed  her  teens,  whilst  Lizzie, 
as  we  have  hmted,  must  have  been  verging 
on  thirty.  The  hands  of  the  latter  again 
bore  testimony,  not  only  in  their  shape, 
but  in  their  action,  to  tiie  dissimilarity  in 
temperament  and  nature  existing  between 
the  sisters.  Hers  grasped  and  held  every- 
thing they  handled,  the  other's  dallied 
with  everything,  and  always  appeared  on 
the  point  of  dropping  whatever  they  took 
up.  They  had  a  caressing  way  with  them 
also,  especially  when  touching  each  other, 
and  the  wedding-ring  and  keeper  were 
objects  upon  whidi  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  seemed  never  tired  of  lavishing  a 
tender  sort  of  affection. 

"  Now  I  will  take  up  a  cup  of  tea  to  the 
dear  mother,  and  see  how  she  is,"  said  Miss 
Boyston  presently,  rising.  "She  will  be 
anxious  to  know  that  we  have  got  over 
our  day's  journey  to  London  and  back 
safely;  but  I  shall  not «ay  anything  to  her 
of  our  unpleasant  experience  this  after- 
noon, so  mind  you  do  not,  Margaret;  it 
would  only  worry  her." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  not  think  of  mentioning  it, 
I  shall  not  give  it  another  thought,"  was 
the  reply,  as  the  elder  sister  left  the  room. 
She  was  not  away  very  long,  but  when  she 
returned,  her  face  had  undergone  a  pleasant 
change,  and  where  before  there  was  anxiety 
and  some  anger  written  on  it,  there  was 
now  a  look  of  infinite  happiness. 
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"  Oh,  what  do  you  think  ! "  she  cried. 
"Mamina  has  had  a  letter  from  Goosin 
Herbert^  and  he  is  coming  down  to  spend 
a  week  with  us.  He  will  be  here  to-night 
in  time  for  supper." 

"Ah,  then  you  wiU  be  quite  happy," 
said  Maigaret  complacently,  still  sipping 
her  tea,  "and  perhaps  you  will  under- 
stand better  now  what  it  is  to  have  any 
one  you  care  for  near  at  hand,  and  what 
it  is  to  be  separated  as  I  am^  with  no 
chance  of  my  seeing  my  husband  for  I 
know  not  how  long." 

"  Oh,  jovL  will  see  him  soon  enough,  no 
fear,"  said  Lizzie,  a  slisht  look  of  her 
former  anxiety  again  steading  over  her  face. 
"As  soon  as  he  wants  some  more  money  he 
will  come  and  look  after  you  fast  enough." 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  sighed  the  other.  "  You 
are  very  cruel,  Lizzie.  I  am  sure  he  is  very 
foDd  of  me,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  him." 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  talking  of  him," 
was  the  rejoinder ;  "  we  all  know  that  I 
only  trust  no  evU  will  come  of  it  One 
would  think  you  were  the  only  girl  who 
had  ever  been  married,  instead  of  your 
having " 

"There,  now — ^never  mind,  Lizzie;  we 
will  not  talk  any  more  about  it  to-night ; 
it  is  of  no  consequence.  You  will  be  able 
to  pour  out  to  Herbert  to-morrow  your 
mdignation  with  us  both,  as  usual  And 
now  I  will  go  up  and  see  mamma." 

Garelesslv  gathering  up  her  jacket  and 
bonnet)  ana  with  an  air  of  more  impatience 
than  her  placid  nature  was  accuatomed  to 
display,  Margaret  left  the  room  as  she 
spoke,  whilst  her  sister  heaved  a  deep  sigh 
as  she  gazed  after  her.  The  bright  look 
of  joy  wnich  had  temporarily  suffused  Miss 
Boyston's  comely  countenance  was  gone, 
and  did  not  return  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  a 
loud  ring  of  the  deep-toned  door-bell 
restored  it  on  the  instant,  and  springing  out 
into  the  passage,  she  was,  in  another  few 
moments,  welcoming  a  tall,  good-looking 
man  of  about  her  own  age,  with  a  cordiality 
that  was  not  without  its  significance. 

The  first  warmly-exchanged  greetings 
and  general  enquiries  over,  Mr.  Herbert 
Joyce,  barrister-at-law  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
walked  cautiously  to  the  door  of  the  little 
oak-panelled  parlour,  to  ascertain  if  it  were 
close  shut  Finding  that  it  was,  he  again 
sat  down  beside  Miss  Boyston,  and  in  a 
lower  voice  proceeded  to  say: 

^^By  the  way,  Lizzie,  I  am  in  hopes 
that  I  have  come  upon  a  clue  as  to 
the  antecedents    and    early   life    of  our 


friend,  Mr.  John  Crossmore,  and  although 
we  cannot  undo .  the  mischief  that  has 
been  done,  still,  it  is  well  to  know 
precisely  with  whom,  and  with  what  sort 
of  man  we  are  dealing.  I  have  discovered, 
moreover,  where  he  passes  most  of  the 
time  which  he  spends  away  from  his  poor, 
weak,  foolish  wifa  He  pays  periodical 
visits  to  Jersey,  but  with  what  purpose  I 
have  yet  to  find  out,  and  although  I 
believe  he  does  go  to  Manchester  and  the 
north  occasiOnaSy,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  is  for  the  reason  he  professes — 
for,  mind,  we  have  only  Margaret's  word 
for  it  It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  pre- 
tend to  her  that  it  is  the  business  of  this 
Venezuelan  silver-mining  company  which 
is  some  day  to  bring  him  such  an  enormous 
fortune,  which  takes  and  keeps  him  away 
for  these  prolonged  periods,  for,  unhap- 
pily, she  would  believe  anything  anybody 
told  her,  if  it  flattered  and  pampered  her 
little,  selfish,  vain  nature.  Otherwise 
she  would  not  have  believed  this  man 
when  he  swore  he  loved  her.  He  reads 
her  through  and  through  like  a  book, 
depend  upon  it  Why,  it  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  he  cares  a  button  for  her 
herself.  Would  any  man  leave  a  woman 
he  really  loved  as  he  leaves  her )  Not  yet 
married  a  year,  and  yet  he  goes  away  for 
six  weeks  at  a  stretch  1  This  is  the  third 
time  he  has  been  away,  is  it  not,  Lizzie  1 " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mj.  Joyce's 
cousin,  as  she  drew  her  chair  a  little  nearer 
to  hizn.  ''I  hope,  Herbert,  you  will  not 
want  to  run  away  from  me  in  this  fashion 
so  soon  after  we  are  married." 

".What  do  you  think,  dearest  1 "  said  the 
gentleman,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there 
was  an  interruption  of  a  sort  which  can 
be  imagined,  ere  he  resumed  his  comments 
on  Mr.  John  Crossmore. 

"  No,  no,"  he  at  length  continued,  "  it  is 
nothing  but  Margaret's  dividends  which 
he  cares  for,  and  you  will  observe,  Lizzie, 
that  it  is  always  just  after  they  have  been 
paid  that  he  departs — of  course  we  need 
not  be  magicians  to  know  that  he  takes  the 
greater  part  of  them ;  indeed,  she  indi- 
rectly admitted  us  much  to  me  when  she 
first  came  back  here  on  this  present  visit  to 
her  mother  and  you." 

"It  is  all  very  deplorable,"  went  on 
Miss  Boyston,  "  as  we  have  said  scores  of 
times ;  and  I  shudder  to  think  upon  what 
a  feeble  tenure  we  retain  our  income. 
Strive  as  we  may  to  keep  this  unhappy 
marriage  secret,  it  is  sure  to  leak  out,  I  am 
afraid,  some  day,  and  then,  oh,  what  will 
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become  of  onr  darling  motiier  f  HI  as  she 
is,  it  would  be  the  death  of  her  if  we  were 
again  reduced  to  penmy ;  the  comforts  we 
are  now  enabled  to  give  her  alone  keep  her 
alive,  and  then,  again,  our  own  marriage, 
Herbert,  might  be  delayed  for  years." 

The  poor  girl  was  here  overwhelmed  by 
emotion,  and  it  was  some  time  ere  her 
cousin's  soothing  words  and  influence  could 
pacify  her. 

y  Nay,  nay,  do  not  despond,  dearest,"  he 
said  ; ''  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  you 
will  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  as  you  nave 
done;  your  dear  mother  shall  be  cared 
for  somehow.  Remember,  I  am  getting  on 
fairly  well,  and  thoueh  I  have  not  a  penny 
to  bless  myself  with  at  present^  I  shall 
make  a  practice  in  time.  Who  knows 
but  that  I  may  get  a  seat  on  the  bench  some 
day,  and  that  you  will  be  a  judge's  wife  1 
Meanwhile,  we  must  hope  for  the  best, 
and  stave  off  the  evil  day,  at  least  until  I 
am  in  a  position  to  look  after  my  Aunt 
Boyston  and  her  two  charming  daughters. 
By  the  present  arrangement  we  have 
reduced  the  risk  to  a  minimum.  Cross- 
more  will  not  divulge  his  marriage,  he 
knows  the  necessity  of  secrecy  too  well. 
He  is  quite  content  to  reap  the  benefit 
which  he  sought  in  it ;  and  so  long  as  he 
will  continue  to  live  quietly  with  nis  wife 
down  in  that  remote  comer  of  Cornwall, 
and  he  is  able — as  we  vulgarly  say — to 
collar  her  dividends,  and  so  lone  as  she 
will  consent  to  come  and  stay  witn  you  as 
she  does  now,  when  he  is  away  on  these 
mysterious  expeditions — so  long  as  all 
this  can  be  managed,  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  those  pettifoggers,  Messrs. 
Quickly,  learning  the  real  state  of  things. 
They  will  not  think  it  likely  that  a  woman 
would  be  such  a  fool  as  Margaret  has  been, 
and  since  she  picked  up  and  married  this 
penniless  fellow  in  that  remote  Cornish 
village,  as  far  away  from  their  clientele  as 
if  it  were  in  Kamtschatka,  they  are  not 
likely  to  hear  of  it  Of  course  if  they 
were  to  do  so  now,  it  would  be  disastrous 
—-ruinous,  I  might  say.  But,  dearest 
Lizzie,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  1 " 
continued  the  young  barrister,  the  cheery 
hopeful  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  had 
been  lately  speaking,  suddenly  changing 
into    one  of  grave    anxiety;    "you  are 


trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  your  ' 
hand  is  stone  cold."  . 

"  Oh,  Herbert,  I  am  very  foolish,  I  dare 
say,"  she  said,  "  but  I  have  had  a  great 
fright  to-day,  perhaps  about  nothing,  but  I 
cannot  eet  it  out  of  my  head,  and  when  you 
speak  of  disaster  and  ruin  beine  possible, 
it  seems  as  if  it  might  be  at  hand." 

"Howl  Wlr^f"  asked  Joyce  eagerly; 
and  then  Lizzie  &>yston  recounted  to  him, 
in  all  its  details,  her  afternoon's  experience 
in  the  railway  from  Paddington. 


Three  days  later  the  lovers  were  sitting 
together  in  the  little  oak-panelled  parlour 
at  Elm  Lawn,  under  very  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  above  hinted  at  Every 
now  and  then  their  talk  reverted  as  before 
to  the  marriage  of  Margaret  with  Mr.  John 
Crossmore,  and,  as  before,  every  now  and 
then  it  was  interrupted  by  a  reference  to 
matters  with  which  he  was  no  more  con- 
cerned than  we  are.  But  whenever  he 
was  on  the  tapis,  the  two  seemed  to  take  a 
more  hopeful  view  of  the  business  than 
they  had  recently  done,  and,  on  the  whole, 
were  both  in  rather  high  spirits.  Suddenly 
the  post  arrived,  and,  as  Lizzie  Boyston 
received  from  the  servant  a  bluish,  busi- 
ness-like looking  letter,  and  she  glanced  at 
the  superscription,  she  uttered  a  ciy  of 
despair.  This  was  partly  echoed  by 
Herbert  Joyce,  as,  taking  the  letter  from 
her  hand,  he  read  the  direction,  which  ran 
thus: 

"For  Mrs.  John  Crossmore,  care  of  Mrs. 
Boyston,  Elm  Lawn,  Stokesly,  Oxfbrd- 
shira" 

And  in  the  comer  were  the  words: 
"Quickly Brothers,  Solicitors." 

"  Good  Heavens ! "  he  cried,  "  they  have 
found  it  out ! " 
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BY  BASIL. 

AXTTBOR  OF  **LOVB  THB  DB8T,"  BTC 

CHAPTER  XVIL      BENEDICK  AND  BEATRICE. 

'*DiCK  " — ^Mrs.  Tack  called  her  admirable 

,  nephew  "  Dick/'  when  they  were  by  them- 

Belves,  bat  "  Bichard "  in  the  hearing  of 

the  stately  Ida — "  Dick,  I  wish  you'd  be 

more  seriooB  in  yoor  attentions  to  her." 

"  I  don't  know  what  yoa  call  serious," 
replied  Dick  in  an  aggrieved  voice,  ^*  this 
is  my  first  to-day,"  looking  at  his  half- 
j  smoked  cigar  remorsefully,  as  though  it 
was  that  which  really  had  reason  to  com- 
plam  of  his  inattention. 

His  aunt  had  objected  to  his  saturating 
himself  with  tobacco,  as  making  against  his 
chauces  with  La  Superba. 

"  It's  a  great  sacrifice,"  rejoined  his  aunt, 
laughing,  "and  youVe  only  to  throw  in 
your  affections  with  it  to  turn  the  scale." 

"  They're  not  worth  much,  I  dare  say, 
aunt;  but  they're  worth  more  than  she 
can  give  in  exchange  for  them.  She's 
freezing." 

'*  She  wouldn't  freeze  you  if  you  weren't 
yourself  at  freezing-point.  You  can't 
\  freeze  warm  water,  Dick.  Besides,  it's  all 
her  manner.  I  used  to  think  her  freezing 
myself  till  I  was  ill,  and  that  brought  out 
all  her  affection." 

"It's  no  use  thinking  of  that  till  the 
hunting  is  over,"  said  Dick,  as  if  his  aunt 
had  proposed  his  f  aUing  ill  there  and  then. 
''  I  might  come  a  cropper  at  the  end  of  the 
^  season,  and  put  my  shoulder  out,  if  you 
think  it  would  fetch  her.  I  can't  do  more 
than  a  shoulder,"  as  though  specifying  the 
uttermost  farthing  he  could  go  to  in  a 
bargain. 

"And  a  cold  shoulder,  too.  Well,  Dick, 
if  yoa  Udnii  you've  only  to  yawn  for  the 
belle  and  Ueiress  of  the  county  to  drop 
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into  your  mouth,  I've  nothing  more  to 
say." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  there's  just  one  person 
who  Imows  the  value  of  her  beauty  and 
fortune  better  than  either  you  or  I,  and 
that's  the  belle  and  heiress  herself.  She's 
as  proud  as  Lucifer." 

"  Pooh  !  You  men  are  so  full  of  your- 
selves, that  you've  no  eyes  for  us.  She 
has  the  lowest  opinion  of  herself  of  any 
girl  I  know.  Even  when  she  had  the 
whole  county  at  her  feet^  I  couldn't  get  her 
to  think  anything  of  herself,  I  couldn't 
indeed.  But  now  they're  held  off  by  the 
report  that  my  poor  dear  husband  means 
to  leave  his  fortune  away  from  her,  she 
doesn't  think  herself  pretty  even.  She's 
so  sore  and  hurt  about  it  that  she'd  be 
grateful  for  your  attentions  And  I  can 
tell  you,  Dick,  that  gratitude  goes  deeper 
with  her  than  love  with  most  girls,  and 
would  soon  slip  into  love  besides." 

Dick  sat  silent,  watching  lazily  the 
curling  clouds  of  smoke  as  they  soared  < 
to  the  ceiling.  He  was  ideally  hand- 
some, and  a  man  of  fiery  energy 
and  iron  endurance  in  the  business  of 
pleasure — hunting,  shooting,  etc — but  five 
minutes  of  real  business  was  insupport- 
able and  exhausting  to  him.  Indeed,  the 
only  business  his  most  flattering  friends 
thought  him  fit  for  was  matrimony.  He  , 
was  brought  up  to  it,  as  a  girl  is,  as  the 
enly  prospect  and  profession  worth  taking 
into  account  in  his  case.  Some  heiress  was  i 
to  invest  in  his  face,  figure,  and  fascinating 
manners,  and  he  was  to  be  worn  by  her 
thenceforth  as  a  jewel  of  gold.  And  if, 
as  his  aunt  put  it,  he  had  but  to  yawn  for 
some  such  heiress  to  drop  into  his  mouth,  he 
would  have  been  married  before  this ;  but 
something  more  was  necessary  to  secure  a 
purchaser  even  for  his  attractions,  and  this 
something  Dick  was    too    easy-going   to 
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upply.  He  was  as  little  given  as  a  Yankee 
hopman  to  press  his  wares  on  a  probable 
)urchaj&er.  She  might  take  them  or  leave 
hem  as  she  liked  ;  it  was  more  her  look- 
>ut  than  his.  In  fact,  Dick,  though  needy 
,nd  reckless,  was  nevertheless  no  true 
ortune-hanter,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
le  never  looked  beyond  the  passing  moment. 
ie  cheerfully  discounted  to-morrow,  and 
70uld  sacrifice  years  (rf  future  luxury  to  an 
LOur  of  present  ease. 

Therefore  he  felt  this  business  of  the 
mrsuit  of  Ida  a  bore.  She  was  the  most 
inapproachable  and  impregnable  of  all  the 
naidens  of  his  acquaintance.  So  far  from 
he  gates  of  the  city  being  thrown  open  at 
lis  approach,  he  would  have  to  sit  down 
)efore  it  for  a  siege  of  many  weary,  dreary 
nontfas.  Now,  as  he  could  not  urge  this 
)lea  of  boredom  for  raising  the  siege  to  his 
Lunt  at  the  risk  of  her  anger,  and  at  the 
;ost  of  comfortable  quarters,  he  had  to 
iast  about  for  some  creditable  excuses  for 
lis  backwardness  in  the  businesa 

It  was  this  which  made  him  plead  Ida's 
}ride  in  apology  for  the  languor  of  his  suiti 
ind  now,  having  been  beaten  back  upon 
ihat  point,  he  was  in  search  of  another,  as 
le  watched  the  smoke-wreaths  melt  to  thin 
lir  above  his  head. 

**  They  say  Seville-Sutton  first  cannoned 
SUerdale  off  the  course,  and  then  threw 
ler  over  himself.'' 

^*  They  say  ! "  exclaimed  his  aunt,  too 
mraged  to  be  reticent;  '^I  say  she  refused 
Vir.  Seville-Sutton  and  Lord  EUerdale 
within  five  minutes  of  each  other.  It  was 
he  night  of  our  ball,  and  she  told  me  all 
ibout  it  when  we  were  by  ourselves. 
!^othing  I  could  say  would  move  her  to 
;hange  her  mind  and  accept  either  of 
hem  ;  and  I  can  tell  you,  Dick,  I  said  all 
!  could,  for  I  didn't  know  then  that  you 
lad  any  thought  of  her — not  that  I  know 
t  now,  either — but  you  led  me  to  think 
0  in  your  letter,  and  therefore,  when  the 
Jon  came  the  next  morning  to  renew  his 
)roposal,  I  told  him  what  my  poor  dear 
lusband  said  about  leaving  his  money  to 
harities.  I  knew  it  was  as  good  as 
>utting  it  in  the  papers,  and  that  it 
Fould  keep  the  field  clear  of  rivals  for 
rou.' 

''  Faith,  aunt,  you've  so  well  preserved 
he  covers,  that  the  game  is  tame.  There's 
10  fun  in  knocking  a  bird  over  that's 
)eateu  up  to  the  muzzle  of  your  gun. 
jet  the  poor  thing  have  a  chance." 

''Poor  thing,  she's  no  chance  against 
ou  I"    nettled    by    a    flippancy    which 


sounded  profane  when  applied  to  her 
stately  prot^g^e. 

"  No  choice,  anyhow,  or  only  IJobson'a 
choice,"  replied  tHe  placid  Dick,^ot'nettled 
in  the  leasts 

"  Well,  Dick,  it's  easy  to  throw  open  the 
preserve,  as  you  call  it." 

<'It  would  be  a  bad  business  fdi^  me, 
aunt,  I  know,  but  only  fair  to  the  girL  It 
was  of  her  I  was  thinking,"  with  fiplsudid 

mendacity.  -'^^^^ '  ' 

His  ajant  took  it  for  ma^aliimity  in  her 
adored  nephew^  tSotgH  in  anyone  eUi:  she 
would  have  known  it'  for  mendacity. " 

Dick's  indifference  to  a  fortune  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year  and  a  girl  whom 
he  himself  had  christened — not  in  the  least 
ironically — **  La  Superba,"  will  appear  in- 
credible if  we  forget  that  his  taste  in  beauty 
was  neither  exalted  nor  refined.  If  Ida 
had  been  pretty,  forward,  and  a  flirt, 
Dick  would  have  met  her  half-way ;  but 
nothing  was  more  antipathetic  to  him  than 
this  queenly,  reserved,  and  superb  beauty, 
whose  glance,  like  Ithuriel's  spear,  seemed 
to  pierce  him  through  and  tiirough,  and 
unmask  his  falsehood.  It  was  not  so  at 
all.  Ida  was  as  unsuspecting  as  a  cbild, 
and  *'  thought  no  ill  where  no  ill  seemed." 
'*  By  the  pattern  of  her  own  thoughts  she 
cut  out  the  purity  of  those  of  others,"  yet 
somehow  both  Dick  and  his  aunt  were  olUn 
made  uncomfortable  by  her  frank  gaze,  in 
which,  as  in  a  clear  fountain,  they  saw  not 
heaven  reflected,  but  the  dark  shadows  of 
themselves. 

Therefore,  Dick,  to  whom  present  ease 
of  mind  and  body  was  everything,  shrank 
from  this  discomforting  courtship.  He  felt 
as  though  he  would  have,  metaphorically 
speaking,  to  walk  on  tip-toe,  now  and 
henceforth,  in  order  to  keep  up  to  Ida's 
standard,  and  the  mere  thought  of  this 
was  intolerable  to  a  man  of  his  easy- 
going disposition  and  principle. 

Why  on  earth  didn't  his  aunt  get  old 
Tuck  to  adopt  him,  Dick,  a  most  eligible 
orphan,  and  then  he  might  have  had  "  tbc  • 
estate  without  the  live-stock  on  it^"  as  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  sensibly  put  it  t  Dick 
felt  rather  aggrieved  than  grateful  to  his 
aunt,  though  he  had  the  sense  to  conceal 
his  disgust.  She  pretended  to  be  so  fond 
of  him  too,  and  she  was  fond  of  him ;  and 
if  she  had  not  been  the  deuce  and  all  of  a 
matchmaker,  it's  ten  to  one  but  she  would 
at  least  have  shared  the  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year  between  them.  The  thing 
might  be  managed  yet  if  he  proposed  for 
the  girl  and  was  refused.    He  would  have  a 
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kind  of  breach  of  promise  claim  for  wounded 
feelings,  blighted  hopes,  broken  health,  and 
mined  proepecto. 

As  this  brilliant  idea  of  Dick's  involved 
provision  for  the  fatore  at  the  cost  of 
the  keenest  present  discomfort,  we  need 
hardly    say    that    it  vanished    with    his 
cigar  into  smoke.    Bat  the  base  of  this 
idea,  the  sense  that  he,  Dick,  was  a  cruelly 
ill-osed  person,  remained.      Indeed,  Dick 
always  had  a  heavy  account  against  the 
world  in  general.      Having  done  it  the 
honour  to  aaom  it,  like  the  lily  of  the  field, 
he  ought  at  least  to  have  been  allowed  the 
lily's  immunity  from  toiling  and  spinning. 
Whence  then  these  bill?,  and  duns,  and 
matchmakers  1     They  meant,  if  they  meant 
anything,  that  Dick  should  do  something  for 
himself,  which  was  absurd.     Now  this  idea 
of  his — ^that  all  his  creditors  were  deep  in 
his  debt — ^made  Dick  the  most  successful 
of  "  Coeherers.''      Your  beggar  on  horse- 
back is  your  successful  beggar.      To  those 
who  want  nothing  we  grudge  nothing,  but 
from  him  who  wants  everything  we  turn 
indignant  away.     Now  Dick's  light-hearted 
carelessness  about  the  morrow,  and  his  easy 
way  of  accepting  a  favour  as  if  he  were  con- 
ferring it,  gave  his  great  friends  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  independent  of  their 
hospitality,  therefore  they  pressed  it  upon 
him  with  importunate  generosity. 

To  his  credit  be  it  spoken  he  bore  the 
persecution  of  his  creditors  with  Christian 
fortitude,  and  forgave,  and  even  forgot,  his 
persecutors  the  moment  their  letters  were 
burnt,  or  their  backs  turned. 

On  the  present  occasion,  for  instance, 
Mr&  Tuck  had  no  sooner  left  the  room 
— having  been  called  off  to  look  after  her 
poor  dear  husband — than  Dick  proceeded 
to  knock  about  the  billiard-balls  in  happy 
forgetfolnesB  of  her  scheme. 

Mrs.  Tuck's  poor  dear  husband  had 
taken  to  reading  a  grisly  medical  work 
which  had  upon  him  the  mimetic  effect  a 
pantomime  has  on  a  child.  He  person- 
ated the  most  monstrous  cases  presented 
to  him  in  that  chamber  of  horrors,  and 
then  sent  in  a  panic  for  Mrsw  Tuck  to 
rouse  him  from  the  nightmare. 

Thus  Mrs.  Tuck  was  interrupted  in  this 
interesting  conversation  with  her  nephew 
by  a  summons  from  Mr.  Tuck,  who  had 
jast  discovered  in  himself  certain  symptoms 
of  a  disease  so  new  that  it  had  only  recently 
been  invented  by  the  most  fashionable  of 
the  London  physicians. 

It  took  her  some  time  to  reassure  him,  so 
that  on  her  return  to  the  billiard-room  ehe 


found  that  Dick  had  gone  for  a  gallop. 
Thereupon,  being  still  in  a  matchmaking 
mood,  she  sought  Ida, 

Ida  was  in  the  small  drawing-room, 
unusually  idle,  making  a  book  the  excuse 
of  some  bitter  meditations. 

Mrs.  Tuck  stood  over  the  girl  with  her 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  began  the  attack 
by  a  flank  movement  after  her  fashion.  A 
sinuous  approach  to  her  subject  had 
become  an  instinct  with  her — a  survival 
from  old  days  of  difficulty  and  defenccless- 
ness.  '*A  dog,  whose  great-grandfather 
was  a  wolf,"  says  Darwin,  "  showed  a  trace 
of  its  wild  parentage  only  in  one  way,  by 
never  going  in  a  straight  line  to  its  object.'' 
Mrs.  lucks  sinuous  mode  of  making  for 
her  object  was  an  instinct  with  a  similar 
origin,  dating  back  from  days  when  slie 
had  been  harassed  into  habits  of  caution. 

"  Have  you  got  through  all  your  house- 
keeping, dear  f " 

*•  Why,  it's  nearly  one  o'clock,  Mrs. 
Tuck !  I  got  through  it  two  hours 
ago." 

''  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Ida,  but  you 
do  a  day's  work  in  an  hour,  and  glide 
through  it  as  if  you  were  going  through 
the  Lancers." 

'*  I  went  to  school  to  it,  Mrs.  Tuck,  and 
it  would  have  been  my  calling  but  for 
you,"  with  one  of  her  bright  looks  of 
gratitude. 

"We're  quits  there,  my  dear.  You've 
been  a  daughter  to  me,  Ida,  and  more  than 
most  daughters  are  to  their  mothers," 
stroking  the  girl's  hair  affectionately.  "  But 
i^'s  not  the  work  you  do  so  much  as 
the  way  you  do  it  which  surprises  me.  If 
you  had  to  sweep  a  room  you'd  do  it  like  a 
duchess.  Jlichard  says  he's  always  inclined 
to  call  you  *  Your  Grace.' " 

"  Captain  Brabazon  has  a  nickname  for 
everyone,  and  I  couldn't  hope  to  escape.'' 

"  No,  nor  you  haven't,  dear,  though  it 
isn't  *Her  Grace.'  He  always  calls  you 
*  La  Superba '  to  me." 

"The  name  for  Genoa,  isn't  it,  Mrs. 
Tuckl  I  remember  your  saying  whut  a 
pretentious  sham  you  found  it  when  you 
got  to  know  it" 

"  Well,  he  hasn't  found  you  out  yet, 
my  dear,  for  his  fear  is  that  ho'll  never 
get  to  know  you.  You  freeze  biro,  he 
says." 

'^I  can't  imagine  then  what  he's  like 
when  he  thaws.  He  makes  himself  always 
so  pleasant." 

"  My  dear  Ida,  you  must  let  me  tell  him 
you  said  so." 
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**  Don't  you  think  be  knows  it  himself, 
Mrs.  Tuck  ? "  archly. 

''  Indeed,  dear,  I  do  not  I  don't  think 
him  conceited  at  all — not  at  all ;  and  you 
wouldn't  think  so  either,  Ida,  if  you  heard 
the  way  he  spoke  to  me  this  morning  of 
you  and  of  himself." 

Here  Mrs.  Tuck  paused  for  Ida's 
curiosity  to  hint  its  longing  for  the  sub- 
stance of  this  interesting  conversation. 

But  Ida's  curiosity  was  not  so  excited  as 
to  linger  about  the  subject  at  all. 

*^  I  didn't  mean  to  call  him  conceited 
exactly,  Mrs.  Tuck." 

'^  My  dear,  I  know  what  you  mean  quite 
well.  You  mean  that  everyone  is  well 
pleased  with  him,  but  that  no  one  is  so 
well  pleased  with  him  as  he  is  with  him- 
self. But  if  you  knew  all  that  I  know — 
the  beauties,  the  heiresses  who  have  flung 
themselves  at  his  head 


it 


Here  Mrs.  Tuck  tried  to  express  by 
flinging  up  her  hands  an  amazement  at 
her  nephew's  moderation  as  great  as  that 
of  Clive  at  his  own  in  keeping  his  hands 
off  the  sumless  treasuries  of  India.  She 
hoped  to  stir  in  Ida  Millamant's  ambition : 

But  'tis  the  glor^  to  have  pierced  the  swain, 
For  whom  inferior  beauties  sigh  in  vain. 
If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 
That  heart,  which  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me. 

But  Ida,  having  a  better  opinion  of  her 
own  sex  than  Mrs.  Tuck  had,  was  merelv 
confirmed  in  her  impression  of  the  captain^ 
coxcombry. 

"But  Richard  has  absurd  ideas  about 
fortune -huntinc,"  Mrs.  Tuck  went  on. 
"  He  thinks  it  degrading  to  a  poor  man  to 
marry  a  girl  with  a  fortune,  no  matter 
what  he  may  give  in  exchange.  He  used 
to  provoke  me  by  always  talking  in  this 
way  the  last  time  he  was  here"— very 
significant  stress  on  "  last,"  to  suggest  to 
Ida  the  inference  that  the  disinterested 
Dick  on  his  first  visit  was  withheld  from 
a  proposal  by  the  consideration  of  Ida's 
fortune — a  consideration  now  out  of  the 
way. 

But  Dick,  during  that  former  visit,  had 
been  so  successful  in  smothering  the  least 
symptom  of  his  devouring  passion,  that 
Ida  construed  this  significant  hint  to  mean 
that  Mrs.  Tuck  had  then  been  match- 
making as  usual,  pressing  Ida  herself  upon 
her  reluctant  nephew. 

This  happy  thought  held  her  silent^  a 
silence  which  Mrs.  Tuck  of  course  mis- 
iuterpreted  into  a  meditation  upon  her 
nephew's  magnanimity. 

"It's    your    lich  men,"    she  resumed, 


trying  to  clinch  a  nail  she  thought  she  had 
driven  in,  <*it's  your  rich  men,  like  the 
Don,  who  think  so  much  of  riches.  They 
can  be  mean  without  the  reproach  of 
meanness;  and  they  are,"  with  sudden 
emphasis,  inspired  by  a  thought  of 
another  than  the  Don,  her  poor  dear 
husband,  to  wit.  "  A  poor  man  can- 
not afiford  to  be  mean,  even  if  he  were 
inclined  to  be.  As  for  Richard,  he  runs 
into  the  other  extreme  to  absurdity. 
Why  should  he  try  to  stifle  his  love  for 
a  girl  because  she  happens  to  be  an 
heiress ) " 

Ida  felt  compelled  to  answer  a  question 
put  to  her  so  pointedly. 

"  But  isn't  that  ako  to  think  too  much 
of  riches,  Mrs.  Tuck  t  To  think  nothing 
can  counterbalance  them  1 " 

''To  be  sure  it  is,  my  dear,"  most 
heartily,  happy  in  the  thought  that  she 
was  making  immense  way.  "  And  that's  just 
what  I  said  to  Richard  when  be  was  last 
here.  'It's  you,'  I  said,  'who  make  too 
much  of  riches  when  you  speak  as  if  they 
were  more  than  all  you  can  give  in  ex- 
change for  them.'  But  he  insisted  that 
no  one,  not  even  you — not  even  the  girl 
herself,"  hastily  correcting  herself,  "  would 
think  his  love  disinterested  if  there  were 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  the 
scale." 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  Ida  even  to 
affect  not  to  see  through  this  frank  disguise. 
Yet  the  perplexed  lover  who  made  the 
plaintive  appeal : 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love. 
But— why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs  ? 

had  less  reason  to  doubt  a  weU-dissembled 
passion  than  Ida.  For  Dick  had  not 
"  protested  too  much  "  by  coldness,  morose- 
ness,  or  the  shunning  of  her  society,  but 
had  been  polite,  pleasant,  ceremoniously 
attentive,  and  fatally  indifferent.  There- 
fore, Ida,  though  not  doubting  in  the  least 
that  Mrs.  Tuck  had  some  such  conversa- 
tion with  her  nephew,  had  not  the  least 
doubt  either  that  her  nephew  had  been 
gracef  ullyexcnsing  himself  from  the  distaste- 
ful match  this  inveterate  matchmaker  had 
proposed  to  him.  It  was  very  humiliating, 
mortifying — more  mortifying  to  Ida  than 
to  most  girls — and  she  could  not  help  feeling 
slightly  irritated  with  Mrs.  Tuck,  and  more 
repelled  than  ever  from  the  lady-killing 
captain.  She  took  her  usual  refuge  in 
silence,  on  which  Mrs.  Tuck  put  the  most 
favourable  construction. 

Great,  therefore,  was  her  disgust  to  find 
that  the  nett  result  of  her  morning's  match- 
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making  was    the  wider  estrangement  of 
Dick  and  Ida.     Diok  treated  her 

With  courtesy  and  with  respect  enough  ; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 
As  he  had  used  of  old. 

And  Mr&  Tack  rightly  put  Bratus's  inter- 
pretation upon  this  punctilious  politeness. 

Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  emorced  ceremony. 

Ida,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  freezing 
than  ever. 

This  check  put  Mrs.  Tuck  on  her  mettle 
as  a  matchmaker.  Indeed,  it  was  now 
doubly  a  point  of  honour  with  her  to  bring 
this  thing  about;  not  only  because  she 
had  taken  it  in  hand,  but  also  because 
she  had  told  Ida,  almost  in  so  many  words, 
that  Dick  was  deeply  in  love  with  her.  She 
felt  it  to  be  unfortunate  that  she  had  so 
committed  herself,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it ;  or,  at  least,  no  other  help  than  to 
bring  Dick  to  Ida's  feet.  With  this  view 
she  congratulated  him,  when  next  they 
were  by  themselves,  on  the  progress  he  had 
made  in  Ida's  good  graces. 

"  Progress  I "  exclaimed  Dick ;  "  she's 
gone  down  ten  degrees  below  zero  since 
this  morning." 

"My  dear  Dick,  I  should  have  thought 
you  knew  something  of  girls  by  this. 
When  a  girl  first  becomes  conscious  of  a 
kindly  feeling  towards  a  man,  she's  so  afraid 
of  his  seeing  it  that  she  doubles  the 
distance  between  them.  I  thought  her 
manner  towards  you  to-night  most  en- 
couraging." 

"  What !  Well,  aunt,  you  ought  to  know. 
A  little  more  such  encouragement  and  she 
will  cut  me  dead,  and  then  I  may  venture 
to  propose." 


CHRONICLES  OF   ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

STAFFORDSHIBE.       PART  I. 

All  the  world  associates  Staffordshire 
with  the  Potteries ;  it  is  Potland  or  Crock 
county  in  everybody's  imaciination,  and 
although  it  may  be  possible  to  show 
that  the  county  has  other  claims  on 
attention,  yet  certainly  the  industry  by 
which  its  fame  is  spread  all  over  the  world 
demands  a  leading  position  in  its  chroniclea 
The  Potteries,  as  the  district  is  called  in 
proud  pre-eminence,  as  though  any  other 
potteries  in  other  parts  were  not  worth 
consideration,  although  not  an  inviting 
region    to    visit,   yet  does  not  give   the 


idea  of  having  been  in  any  way  spoilt  i 
its  pot-works,  grotesque  and  ugly  as  man 
of  them  ara  A  wild  barren  tract  t 
country  has  been  reclaimed  from  its  wasi 
and  desolation,  and  made  the  site  of  bus^ 
towns  and  thriving  settlements,  while  ii 
modem  times  we  h^ve  seen  a  most  fruitAi 
and  successful  revival  of  what  might  hav 
been  deemed  an  almost  lost  industrial  art 

The  be^nnings  of  the  potter's  art  u 
Staffordshire  are  hard  to  trace.  We  may  sup 
pose  that  the  excellent  clay  which  aboundi 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  turned  U, 
account  by  the  Celtic  tribes  who  pasture<i 
their  cattle  in  the  valleys,  but  in  truth  the 
remains  of  pottery  in  the  tumuli  and  burial 
mounds  of  the  district  are  not  very 
numerous  or  important  And  while  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  evidences  oi 
extensive  Soman  potteries  have  been  dis- 
covered, no  direct  proof,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  been  had  of  the  existence  of 
Roman  kilns  in  Staffordshira  Probably 
the  growth  of  religious  houses  in  England 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  industry,  for 
the  Potteries  seem  to  have  been  for  cen- 
turies actually  Tileries,  where  the  inlaid 
tiles  used  for  the  pavement  of  churches  and 
monasteries  were  made  in  considerable 
quantitiea  Still,  the  potters  of  Stafford- 
shire turned  out  meritorious  work  in  the 
early  Norman  days,  and  examples  are 
extant  of  fine  jugs  marked  with  the  horse- 
shoe, the  badge  of  the  Ferrers  family,  who 
may  have  been  originally  the  barons 
Ferriers  who  presided  over  the  ironworks 
of  Normandy,  and  who  had  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  ruling  family  before  the  advent  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  it  may  be  guessed 
that  the  skill  of  our  workers  in  iron  and 
pewter,  and  of  those  who  carved  bowls  and 
platters  from  the  beech  and  ash,  interfered 
very  much  with  the  potter's  art  The 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  impatient  of  vessels 
that  easily  break,  and  a  slow  and  patient 
cookery  in  earthenware  excites  a  feeling  of 
contempt.  "  Why,  these  people  cook  their 
meat  in  basins  1 "  was  the  exclamation  of  a 
worthy  old  English  servant  on  coming 
into  possession  of  a  French  kitchen,  where 
the  batterie  de  cuisine  was  chiefly  of 
earthenware.  And  centuries  back  even 
people  of  distinction  quaffed  their  drink 
from  the  black  leathern  jack  or  the  pewter 
tankard. 

And  thus  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
while  abroad  the  ceramic  art  had  reached 
its  apogee,  in  Staffordshire  it  was  still  in  a 
rude  and  primitive  stage,  rather  of  declinp 
than  advance.  Rude  butter-pots  of  c  v  lind  rical 
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shape,  which  held  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds 
of  batter  at  least,  were  the  staple  of  manu- 
facture, with  homely  mugs  such  as  the 
people  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  use  to 
this  day  for  their  ale.  These  wares  poor 
crate-men  carried  on  their  backs  all  over 
the  country — over  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  that  i&  But  everything  in  the 
way  of  pottery,  artistic,  or  elegant,  or  fine  in 
texture,  came  from  the  Continent,  the 
solitary  exception  being,  perhaps,  in  that 
brown  Toby  Tosspot  ware,  often  quaint  and 
original  in  design,  but  of  no  high  artistic 
merit  Other  articles  which  collectors  may 
meet  with  of  Staffordshire  make  are  the 
Bellarmines  or  'long  beards,  those  rotund 
jars  with  narrow  necks  and  narrow  bases,  a 
form  of  vessel  which  sometimes  may*  still 
be  seen  in  use  by  workmen  for  their  noon- 
tide refreshment. 

Now  if  the  Reformation  had  injured  the 
potters  by  stopping  the  demand  for  tiles 
and  plaques,  the  secret  of  making  which 
was  soon  lost,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  brought 
a  little  compensation  in  the  introduction  of 
tobacco,  and  the  consequent  demand  for 
pipes.  There  is  something  marvellous  in  the 
speedy  conquest  of  the  old  world  by  the  new 
habit  That  people  in  England  took  to  it 
freely  from  the  first  may  be  judged  from  the 
number  of  broken  pipes  that  are  found. 
These  in  the  beginning  are  strangely  small 
in  the  bowl,  affording  only  a  few  whiffs  of 
smoke  for  each  charge  of  tobacco,  and  from 
their  smallness  they  have  got  the  name  of 
fairy  pipes,  and  some  have  even  attributed 
them  to  the  Romans ;  but  they  are  good 
Staffordshire  clay  nearly  all,  and  not  earlier 
than  Elizabeth's  time.  In  the  reign  of 
James,  notwithstanding  the  royal  counter- 
blast, the  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes  began  to 
increase  in  siza  The  weed  was  no  longer 
BO  highly  priced,  and  people  could  afford 
more  prolonged  enjoyment  The  more 
ornate  and  elaborate  pip^s  came  no  doubt 
from  Holland,  but  the  ordinary  pipe  was 
from  Staffordsbira  The  early  pipe  has  a 
fiat  heel,  so  that  the  smoker  may  rest  the 
bowl  on  the  table,  and  on  this  heel  the 
maker  sometimes  stamps  his  mark.  **  C.R'' 
for  Charles  Riggs,  a  maker  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  is  one  of  the  most  notioeabla 
But  as  time  went  on  the  heel  became  a 
projecting  spur,  and  the  pipe  assumed  its 
modern  form  of  a  yard  of  clay,  while  our 
Dutch  king  and  his  followers  are  responsible 
for  the  still  more  capacious  bowls  and 
more  prolonged  whiffings. 

The  Dutch  kins  brought  other  changes 
for  the  potters  of  Staffordshire.     In  hia 


traia  came  two  brother  of  the  name  of 
Elers,  from  Holland,  who,  prospecting 
among  the  Potteries,  discovered  beds  of  fine 
compact  red  clay  at  Bradwell  and  Dims- 
dale,  where  they  erected  kilns,  and  began 
to  make  fine  red  ware,  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Japan.  "Afterwards,"  writes  Miss 
Edgeworth,  "  they  made  a  sort  of  brown 
glazed  stoneware,  coarse  and  heavy,  yet 
the  glazing  of  these,  such  as  it  was,  could 
not  be  performed  without  great  incon- 
venience. They  used  salt,  which  they  threw 
into  the  oven  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
baking  of  the  vessels.  The  fumes  from  this 
were  so  odious,  that  the  neighbourhood 
were  alarmed,  and  forced  the  strangers  to 
abandon  their  potteries  and  quit  the 
country."  Now  Miss  Edgeworth  ought  to 
have  known  something  about  these  first 
introducers  of  new  methods,  as  she  was  a 
direct  descendant,  on  the  mother's  side, 
from  one  of  the  brothers  Elera  But  it 
seems  hardly  to  have  been  the  case  that 
they  were  driven  away  by  their  neighbours, 
who  were  pretty  well  inured  to  smoke  and 
smother,  and  stenches  of  various  kinds. 
The  salt  glaze  which  the  Elers  brothers 
introduced  was  welcomed  rather  than  other- 
wise by  the  potters,  who  soon  saw  its 
advantages  over  the  lead  glaze  then 
in  use.  But  the  brothers  kept  that 
process,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  a  secret, 
till  one  of  the  native  potters  of  Burslem, 
by  name  Astbury,  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  finding  out  their  mystery.  To  effect 
this  he  assumed  the  garb  and  manners  of 
an  idiot,  a  notion  utilised  in  these  later 
days  by  the  Silver  King.  The  man  hung 
about  the  works,  doing  odd  jobs  and 
making  himself  as  useful  as  a  ''softie 
could  be,  till  the  wily  Dutchmen  came  to 
have  confidence  in  him,  and  thinking  a 
pair  of  haAds  without  a  head  just  the  thing 
for  their  secret  processes,  took  him  into 
regular  employ.  The  pretended  idiot 
served  his  masters  faithfully  for  two  years 
or  more.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
workman  retired,  and  set  up  as  a  master- 
potter,  to  the  anger  and  indignation  of  his 
old  employers.  Perhaps  it  was  the  shame 
of  having  been  «  bubbled,"  or  "  bit,"  as  the 
phraseology  of  that  day  would  eacpress  it, 
that  drove  them  away  from  their  works, 
or,  more  likely,  they  found  that  at  such  a 
distance  from  their  market  the  manufac- 
ture could  not  be  successfully  carried  on. 
Anyhow,  they  removed  about  1710  to 
Lambeth,  where  they  associated  themselves 
with  a  company  of  glass  manufaotuiers, 
established  in  1676  by  Venetians  under 
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the  patioiiagQ.<>f  the  Pake  of  Backin^ham. 
In  the  coarse  of  a  century,  conouslj 
enough,  the  descendants  of  Elers  and 
AttbHX7  came  together,  connected  by 
maniage  pr  ties  of  friendship  with  the 
Wedgwood  family. 

Soon  after  Astbuiy's  adventure  as 
an  assumed  idiot,  he  becomes  the  hero  of 
another  stoxy,  in  which  the  discovery  of 
the  use  of  powdered  flint  in  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  is  accounted  for. 
Again  Miss  Edgeworth  shall  tell  the  story, 
for,  as  a  descendant  of  the  Elers  family, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Wedgwoods, 
she  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  "  There  was 
a  StaffbrdsUre  potter,  whose  name  I  for- 
get. He  stopped,  on  a  journey  to  London, 
at  Dunstable,  in  Bedfordshire,  where  the 
soil  is  flinty  and  chalky.  He  consulted  the 
hostler  of  the  inn  about  some  disorder  in  his 
horse's  eye.  The  hostler  advised  that 
powdered  flint  should  be  put  into  the  eye, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  threw  a  flint  into 
the  fire  to  calcine,  Jthat  it  might  be  more 
easily  pulverised.  The  potter,  who  was 
standing  by,  observed  the  great  whiteness 
of  the  calcined  flint,  and  being  an  iogeuious 
as  well  as  an  observing  man,  immediately 
thought  of  applying  this  circumstance. to 
the  improvement  of  his  pottery.  He  first 
tried  the  experiment  of  mizine  finely 
powdered  flints  with  tobacco-pipe  clay.  He 
succeeded  to  his  hopes,  and  made  white 
stoneware,  which  put  all  the  brown  and 
colodred  stoneware  out  of  fashion.'' 

We  are  now  coming  to  Wedgwood's 
time,  the  Wedgwood  family  having  been 
potters  from  the  seventeenth  century  and 
perhaps  earlier — master-potters  that  is, 
people  of  some  means,  and  not  without 
cultivation,  in  the  homely  and  simple 
fashion  of  the  times,  so  that  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood began  his  work  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  early  training  and  family  connec- 
tion. Once  out  of  his  apprenticeship, 
Wedgwood  soon  began  his  course  of  ex- 
perimental manufacture,  first  bringing  out 
his  green  glazed  earthenware  for  dessert- 
services  with  forms  of  vine-leaves  and 
fruit  At  first  Wedgwood  was  in  part- 
nership with  one  Wieldon,  but  soon 
set  up  for  himself,  first  at  the  Old 
Churchyardy  and  then,  to  quote  from 
a  record  in  the  potter's  dialect,  "an' 
arter  that  he  flitted  to  th'  Bell  Workhus, 
wheer  he  put  up  th'  bellconey  for  t'  dug  th' 
mto  to  ther  work,  i'sted  o'  blowin'  'em 
together  wi'  a  hum."  To  explain  this  it 
may  be  necessary  to  say  that  up  to  Wedg- 
wood's time  it  was  the  custom  to  summon 


the  potters  together  by  blowing  a  horn, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  a 
bell  for  the  purpose^ 

At  the  "Bell  Workhus,"otherwifle  known 
as  Ivy  House  Pottery,  Wedgwood  made  his 
first  great  success  with  his  cream-coloured 
ware,   which  became  known  as   Queen's 
ware,  when  good  Queen  Charlotte,  with  the 
full   approbation  of  Farmer  George,  had 
graciously  accepted  a  caudle  and  breakfast 
service  at  the  hands  of  the  courtly  and  far- 
sighted  potter.     The  cream-ware  became 
the  fashion,  and  the  pottery  had  more  work 
than  it  could  manage,  so  that  presently 
Wedgwood    removed     to    more    roomy 
premises,  known  as  the  Black  Works  at 
Bidge  House,  afterwards  famous  under  the 
name  of  Etruria,  Here  Wedgwood  brought 
out  one  after  another  various  important 
bodies — the  black  basalt,  the  jasper,  the 
white  stone,  the  cane-coloured  ware,  and 
many  others.  These  omameutal  substances 
were  Wedgwood's  great   hobby,  and  he 
devoted  great  pains  and  expense  to  the 
reproduction  in  these  favourite  bodies  of 
many  of  the  masterpieces  of  classic  ceramic 
art      The    story  of   the  Barberini,    or 
Portland  Vase,  will  be  remembered.     On 
the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
who   had    bought    this    vase    from    Sir 
William  Hamilton,  it  was  oflered  for  sale  ; 
and   Wedgwood,  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  purchase  it  and   reproduce    it, 
bid  against  the   reigning  Duke  of   Port- 
land up  to  a  thousand  pounds.    At  last 
the  duke,  seeing  that  the  potter  was  fully 
determined  not  to  be  outbid,  crossed  over 
to  him,  and  having  bluntly  asked  what 
Wedgwood  wanted  with  the  vase,  offered 
to  leave  it  in  his  hands  for  as  long  as  he 
wanted    it,  if  he  —  Wedgwood  —  would 
cease  to  bid  for  it     What  the  auctioneer 
was  about  to  let  such  a  compact  be  carried 
out    under   his    very    nose,  and    under 
the  suspended  hammer,  history  does  not 
tell  us.     Wedgwood  produced  fifty  of  his 
reproductions  of  the  Barberini  Vase,  which 
came  to  the  British  Museum,  it  will  be 
remembered,  and  was  smashed  by  a  lunatic 
many  years  ago,  but  was  well  repaired  and 
is  still  to  be  seen  there.     These  copies 
were  in  the  favourite  black  basalt;  but 
many  other  copies  have  since  been  made 
from  the  original  moulds. 

To  carry  out  all  this  ornamental  work, 
standing  apart  from  the  regular  and  more 
profitable  business  of  making  pottery, 
Wedgwood  took  a  partner,  one  Bentley,  a 
Derbyshire  nuin  in  origin,  who  had  settled 
in  Liverpool  as  a  Manchester  warehouse- 
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man.  Thus  many  of  the  Wedgwood  re- 
prodactions  of  classic  yases  are  marked 
*|  Wedgwood  and  Bentley."  The  firm  estab- 
lished works  at  Chelsea,  where  many  of  the 
fine  vases^  were  painted  by  men  who  had 
learnt  their  art  m  the  old  Chelsea  china 
works.  At  this  period  the  firm  had  a 
commission  from  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
Eussia  for  a  magnificent  service,  painted 
with  English  landscapes,  with  the  condi- 
tion that  in  each  a  green  ^og  or  toad  should 
appear.  Wedgwood  objected  to  the  con- 
dition, but  was  overruled,  for  it  seemed 
that  the  service  was  wanted  for  the 
czarina's  Grenouiller  Palace,  where  every- 
thing bore  the  same  device. 

Since  Wedgwood's  days — he  died  in 
1795— -the  history  of  the  Potteries  has 
been  one  of  continued  progress  and  ad- 
vance. In  the  heart  of  the  railway  commu- 
nications of  the  country,  and  with  easy 
access  to  Liverpool  and  its  shipping, 
Stafibrdshire  now  supplies  half  the  world 
as  well  as  the  home-market  with  good  and 
useful  crockery.  And  Burslem,  known  as 
the  mother  of  the  Potteries,  has  taken  the 
lead  of  many  towns  of  greater  importance 
in  establishing  a  museum  and  library  treat- 
ing of  its  own  ceramic  art,  where  the 
history  and  progress  of  the  Potteries  may 
be  studied  on  the  spot 

^  The  Potteries  in  the  north,  and  the  iron 
districts  in  the  south  of  Staffordshire  are 
separated  by  a  tract  of  fertile  and  pleasant 
country,  a  land  of  manor  -  houses,  and 
mansions,  and  secluded  villages,  and 
sleepy  country  towns,  where  ancient 
Watling  Street  traverses  quiet  scenes,  and 
where  nothing  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed since  the  days  of  the  Romans, 
except  that  the  ploughman,  year  after  year 
turning  his  continual  furrow,  has  buried 
deeper  and  deeper  all  the  surface  relics  of 
the  past  Passing  over  this  quiet  and 
fruitful  district  for  the  present,  we  will 
continue  the  industrial  records  of  the 
county  in  its  southern  extremity,  where 
Birmingham,  locally  in  Warwickshire, 
forms  the  centre  of  a  district  which,  if  we 
were  to  recast  our  territorial  divisions, 
would  form  the  compact  and  homogeneous 
department  of  Hardwareshire.  Of  these 
Staffordshire  iron  towns,  the  chief  is 
Wolverhampton — a  town  which  seems  to 
have  outgrown  its  local  history.  Its 
name,  and  that  alone,  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  a  Saxon  lady  of  high  degree,  the 
widow  of  Aldhehij,  Earl  of  Northampton 
— the  Lady  Wulfrnna,  who  founded  here  a 
college  of  secuV^r  canons,  and  whope  name, 


as  a  prefix  to  the  original  Saxon  Hamtun, 
has  been   softened  to    Wolve^ha1IIpton. 
The  town  was  noted    for  ages  for  the 
skill  of  its  workers  in  metals,  and  Dr.  Plot, 
whose  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire  is 
dedicated  to  the  high  and  mighty  Prince 
James,  the  second  of  his  name,  describes 
in  glowing  terms  the  skill  of  the  lock- 
smiths of  Wolverhampton,  and  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  they  had  brought  their  art 
Then  just  on  the  border  of  the  county  by 
Birmingham  lies  Handsworth,  with  Soho, 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  great 
inventor    of  the    modem   steam-engine. 
Then  there  is  Great  Barr  on  the  slope  of 
the  lofty  Barrbeacon,  perhaps  the  central 
hub  of  England,  where  of  old,  it  is  said, 
the  British  Druids  performed  their  mystic 
rites,  and  where  in  later  days  the  beacon- 
fires  of  the  Saxons  gave  warning  of  war 
or   invasion    to    the  very  limits  of  the 
Mercian    land.      Here   now   stands  the 
ancient  mansion  of  the  Scots,  where  once 
the  gentle  Shenstone   wooed  the  muse; 
and  Walsall's  fine  church  is  here  in  fall 
view,  and  more  to  the  left,  among  the 
smoke  of  furnaces,  lies  Wednesbnxy—the 
sacred  berg  of  Woden,  the  grim  Saxon 
Mara    All  about,  indeed,  in  the  nam^  of 
places*  may  be  traced  relics  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  worship,  of  which  this  district 
with  the  fiery  beacon-mount  in  the  centre 
was  probably  the  chief  seat.  For  the  fierce 
Mercians  clung  to  their  ancient  heathen 
worship    long    after    the    other   Saxon 
kingdoms  had  been  Christianised.    Wed- 
nesfield,  not   far    from    Wolverhampton, 
where  later  on  a  great  battle  was  fought 
between    Saxon    and    Dane,    seems   to 
preserve  the  memory  of  some  earlier  field 
of  slaughter  dedicated    to  the   god  who 
delighted  in  the  incense  of  human  blood. 
But,   in    local    parlance,   Wednesbury  is 
softened  into  Wedgebury,  and   it  seems 
probable  that  Wedgewood  was  also  once 
Wodenswood,  and  that  there  is  thus  a  link, 
in  the  name  of  the  peaceful  father  of  the 
Potteries,  with  the  memory  of  the  flame- 
breathing  god  of  the  Mercian  land.    Some 
such  war-god   seems  appropriate  enough 
for  the  fiery  district  below,  and  for  the  men 
of  Bilston,  the  brawny  forgemen ;  while 
Tipton,  noted    in   the   prize-ring  for  its 
Slasher,  may  be  said  to  have  carried  the 
traditions  of  Woden  into  the  brutal  con- 
tests of  modern  days.     Tettenhall,  again, 
recalls  the  memory  of  ancient  slaughter, 
where  a  great  battle  was  fought  against 
the  Danes,  and  pfobably  the  swords  and 
spearheads  that  flashed  on  that  fatal  field, 
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and  whose  mated  relics  are  found  in  the 
barrows  that  crown  the  neighbouring 
heights,  were  forged  not  far  from  where 
DOW  the  smoke  and  flames  of  a  thousand 
furnaces  cover  the  country  with  a  pall  of 
smoke  by  day,  and  a  glaring  crimson  Are- 
canopy  by  night  For  this  W  odensland  is 
now  kaown  as  the  Black  Country,  and  well 
deserves  its  name. 

Northwards  of  this  district  lies  Cannock 
Chase,  once  the  favourite  hunting-ground 
of  fierce  Penda  and  the  heathen  Mercian 
kbgs.  The  wide  forest  is  now  reduced 
to  a  few  scattered  heaths  of  no  great 
extent^  but  with  some  fine  commanding 
brows  from  which  the  spires  of  Lichfield 
are  seen  rising  from  a  fertile  nook  of  wood 
and  meadow. 

One  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  famed  St  Chad  of  Lichfield,  who 
brought  with  him  from  Lindisfame  some 
faint  savour  of  the  early  Celtic  church,  of 
lona  washed  by  the  wild  Atlantic  waves, 
and  of  those  Nature-loving  recluses  whose 
wanderings  over  hill  and  dale  attract 
our  sympathies  perhaps  more  than  the 
more  dignified  ways  of  their  successors, 
St  Chad  must  have  been  a  famous  wan- 
derer for  his  time,  if  he  visited  all  the 
wells  and  springs  that  bear  his  name  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  a  real  St  Chad's 
WeU,  and  a  homely  but  ancient  little 
church  close  by,  which  is  said  to  occupy 
the  very  site  of  his  lonely  cell,  where 
at  sunset  reach  the  shadows  of  the  tall 
cathedral  spires.  On  the  way,  a  pleasant 
lakelet  reflects  the  fairy-like  spires  of  the 
great  temple  on  the  hill  above,  and  the 
white  plumage  of  the  swans  that  float  on 
its  surface.  And  here  once  a  year  come 
the  children  with  garlands  to  dress  the 
well  of  good  St.  Chad. 

The  sight  of  the  cathedral  on  its  mound, 
with  the  close  encircling  it,  like  donjon 
and  outer  wall,  brings  to  mind  the  great 
event  in  Lichfield  history,  its  famous  siege. 
Lichfield  was  never  a  walled  town,  but  tne 
strong  position  of  the  cathedral  -  close 
suggested  it  as  a  place  of  arms  for  the 
king's  forces  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war.  And  thus  in  1643  the  place  was 
attacked  by  the  Parliamentary  Army  under 
Lord  Brook  and  Sir  John  Gell,  while  the 
close  was  defended  vigorously  by  the 
Boyalists  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Richard  Dyott  This  Dyott,  by  the  way, 
was  of  a  well-known  StadSordshire  family, 
one  of  whose  earliest  members  has  the 
almost  uniQue  distinction  of  havine  been 


mentioned  by  name  by  Shakespeare,  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  Act  Third, 
Scene  Thira :  "There  was  little  John 
Doit,  of  Staflbrdshire,  and  black  George 
Bare,  etc"  And  it  was  one  of  these  Dyotts 
who  fired  the  most  successful  shot  during 
the  siega  For,  as  Lord  Brook  was  re- 
connoitring the  place,  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  one  of  the  houses  of  the  town — a 
spot  still  pointed  out — this  Dyott,  who, 
tradition  has  it,  was  deaf  and  dumb,  fired 
a  shot  at  him  from  an  arquebus,  so  well- 
aimed  that  it  pierced  his  brain  and  brought 
him  dead  to  the  ground.  A  great  subject 
of  gratulation  was  this  to  the  garrison,  and 
of  especially  good  omen,  as  it  happened, 
curiously  enough,  on  St  Chad's  Day.  But 
the  progress  of  the  siege  was  not  much 
hindered  by  Lord  Brook's  death,  and 
eventually  the  close  capitulated  to  Sir  John 
GelL  After  a  while,  however,  the  place 
was  recaptured  by  Prince  Eupert,  and  held 
out  for  the  king  till  the  battle  of  Naseby 
virtually  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

A  quaint  little  story  of  the  times  may 
here  be  interpolated,  apropos  to  nothing, 
perhaps,  but  still  giving  a  better  notion 
of  the  actual  spirit  of  the  times  than  more 
dignified  records : 

"Captain  Hunt,  Governor  of  Astley 
Castle,  and  brother  of  the  Governor  of 
Tamworth,  in  February,  1645,  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  Lichfield  for  exchange  of 
some  prisoners,  taken  by  Colonel  Bagot 

"The  colonel  asked  the  trumpeter,  'What 
their  officers  would  do  if  it  pleased  God  to 
send  peace  upon  this  treaty  at  Uxbridge.' 

" '  Nay,'  said  the  trumpeter,  *  what  will 
your  officers  do  1  for  you  are  many  of  you 
younger  brothers  and  will  want  employ- 
ment; but  our  officers — let  peace  come 
when  it  will — have  good  trades  to  return 
to.'" 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
result  of  the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the 
Lichfield  folk,  even  as  read  in  the  usually 
prosaic  churchwardens'  accounts. 

For  instance,  "  A.D.  1643,  paid  for  ring- 
ing  when  Prince  Bupert  went  to  Newark 
and  at  his  return,  one  shilling  and  eight- 


pence, 


f( 


A.D.    1644,  paid    for    ringing 


when  the  first  news  came  from  York,  three 
shillings."  That  is,  for  the  first  news 
from  Marstbn  Moor,  when  the  day  seemed 
fairly  won  for  the  Royalists  And  again 
the  sad  laconic  entry:  "A.D.  1650,  paid 
for  washing  oat  the  king's  arms,  five 
shillings."  Again  there  is  ^  a  world  oi 
eloquence  in  the  sudden  parsimony  of  the 
authorities:  "A.D.  1658.  to  the   ringing 
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September  6th,  when  they  did  ring  for  the 
Lord  Protector,  sixpenca"  The  bells  rang 
out  merrily  enough  for  the  Restoration, 
and  the  ringers  were  well  paid  again  with 
two  shilliugs  and  four  shillings.  And 
then  the  whole  story  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Stuarts  is  told  in  this  entry  ^  *'  1689, 
for  ringing  on  the  day  the  bishops  were 
acquitted,  three  shillings."  The  sad  finale 
to  all  this  loyalty  appears  in  the  last 
noteworthy  entry:  "1716,  paid  for  ring- 
ing when  the  rebels  ran  from  Perth." 

And  yet,  even  when  the  dynasty  was 
changed,  and  the  whole  order  of  things 
was  reversed,  the  authorities  of  Lichfield 
were  staunch  to  their  ancient  intolerance, 
as  appeafs  from  a  curious  presentment, 
dated  March  8,  1743,  made  to  the  court 
at  Whitehall,  when  dangers  were  appre- 
liended  from  Popish  plots  on  belialf  of  the 
Pretender.  "The  bailiffs  and  justices  say 
that  they  have  made  diligent  search 
throughout  the  city,  and  certify  that  all 
was  peaceable  and  quiet;  that  there  was 
no  Papist,  save  only  two  or  three  women, 
or  non-juror,  in  the  city;  neither  have  we 
amongst  us  any  Quaker,  or  above  two 
Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  under  any  denomination  what- 
soever, and  that  the  whole  city  was 
zealously  attached  to  his  majesty's  person 
and  government" 

A  stroll  into  the  market-place  of  the 
town,  where  a  feeble  kind  of  market  is 
going  on — old  women  are  sitting  ai  little 
stalls  under  their  umbrellas,  and  a  few 
ducks  quacking  dolefully  from  out  of  a 
basket — discovers  a  statue  of  a  seated  figure 
in  a  ponderous  chair,  with  its  back  turned 
to  the  old  women,  so  that  at  the  first 
glance  nothing  strikes  the  eye  but  this 
square  chair-back,  and  the  round  shoulders 
of  the  figure  that  occupies  it  But,  on  a 
more  complete  view,  you  recognise  the 
features  of  the  "  great  lexicographer,*'  and 
are  reminded  that  here  is  his  birthplace. 
Samuel  Johnson  was  the  son  of  a  book- 
seller here,  and  was  educated  at  the  free- 
school  of  Lichfield,  but  seems  to  have 
cast  no  very  favourable  eye  upon  the 
place.  After  Johnson  left  Oxford,  it  will 
1)6  remembered,  he  settled  for  a  while  at 
Birmingham,  where  he  married  a  widow 
with  a  good  fortune  for  those  days — some 
eight  hundred  pounds  —  and  with  this 
capital  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
set  up  a  school  at  Edial  Hall,  about  two 
miles  distant.  But  he  never  seems  to  have 
had  more  than  three  scholars,  one  of  whom 
was  David  Garrick,  and  with  David  he 


presently  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortunes 
in  London.  There  are  sundry  memorials 
of  Johnson  in  the  little  museum  at 
Lichfield — ^his  teacup,  that  was  so  often 
replenished,  and  a  saucer  that,  it  seems, 
was  so  much  of  a  fetish  for  him  that  he 
could  not  take  his  meals  in  comfort  unless 
it  were  by  his  side. 

The  one  great  blot  in  the  chronicles  of 
Lichfield  is  that  the  city  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last, 
religious  martyrdoms  in  England,  for,  in 
1611,  one  Edward  Wightman,of  Borton- 
upon-Trent,  was  tried  in  the  Consistory 
Court  of  Lichfield  upon  sixteen  charges  of 
heresy,  and  condemned.  The  king's  writ 
to  the  Sheriff  of  Lichfield  for  his  execution 
was  dated  March  9th,  1611,  at  West- 
minster, directing  that  he  should  be  burnt 
in  some  public  place  within  the  city  of 
Lichfield,  and  the  barbarous  sentence  was 
soon  afterwards  executed ;  aU  which  seems 
incredible,  lookbg  to  the  date — the  days 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  Raleigh,  the  palmy 
days  of  literature  and  iniagmation.  But 
the  poor  man  was  probably  either  an  Arian 
or  an  Anabaptist  —  forma  of  heresy  that 
the  leaders  of  all  the  chief  religious  parties 
were  equally  ready  to  punish;  and  thus 
no  voice,  it  seems,  was  raised  against  an 
atrocity  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  would 
certainly  have  condemned. 


"  CfflNESE  GORDON. 


??. 


IN  TWO  PARTS.    PART  I. 

The  author  of  this  book — one  of  the 
most  moving  and  heroic  romances  of  real 
life  ever  given  to  the  world — is  spedaUy 
qualified  for  his  undertaking  in  that  he  is  a 
kinsman  of  Gordon;  and  has,  therefore,  been 
able  to  command  information  not  easily  ac- 
cessible to  a  writer  less  favourably  placed 
To  a  personal  knowledge  of  Gordon's 
character  and  life,  he  has  been  able  to  add 
a  close  acquaintance  with  his  private  and 
official  correspondence,  and  the  disposal  of  a 
massofdocumentsofthehighestsigtiificance. 
These  are  great  advantages,  and  Mr.  Hake 
has  turned  them  to  excellent  account.  But 
if  in  these  respects  his  kinship  was  a  benefit^ 
in  others  it  has  been  a  drawback.  For  one 
thing  it  was  a  considerable  curb  to  that 
freedom  which  as  a  man  and  a  writer  he 
must  have  felt  to  be  appropriate  to  his 
great  subject ;  with  the.  result  that  many 

•  "  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon,"  by  A.  Eginont 
Hake,  author  of  "Paris  Originals,"  '•Flattering 
Tales,"  etc  With  two  portraits  and  two  ma|i8. 
London:  RemingrtonaudCo.,  1884. 
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episodes  in  the  drama  of  Gordon's  career 
are  treated  with  a  reticence  which  we  most 
both  admire  and  regret  Farther  than  this, 
he  hjEis  been  checked  to  some  extent  by 
respect  for  one  of  the  strongest  points  in 
Gordon's  character — his  almost  morbid 
modesty.  Publicity  he  loathes ;  and  Mr. 
Hake  in  his  preface  apologises  to  him  for 
giving  his  life  to  the  world,  not  merely 
withoat  his  consent,  bat  without  his  know- 
ledga  To  have  asked  his  permission  to 
pabliah,  or  to  have  let  him  suspect  that  a 
volume  was  being  written  of  which  he  was 
the  subject,  womd  have  been  to  court  a 
passionate  veto  which  could  not  be  gain- 
said ;  consequently  the  world  mast  have 
remained  in  that  state  of  mingled  cariosity 
and  misapprehension,  which  existed  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  this  book.  The 
author's  courage  in  this  matter  indeed 
dsims  our  gratitude ;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  in  thus  risking  Gordon's 
displeasure,  both  he  and  those  other 
members  of  the  family  who  share,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  responsibility  of  the 
work,  have  done  a  wise  and  useful  thing. 

Two  books,  previously  published,  have 
partially  acquainted  a  certain  number  of 
people  with  the  greatness  of  Gordon's 
character,  and  with  some  of  the  astonishing 
events  of  his  career — to  wit,  The  Ever- 
Victorious  Army,  by  the  late  Andrew 
Wilson ;  and  Colonel  Gordon  in  Central 
Africa,  by  Dr.  Btrkbeck  Hill.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  the  facts  therein  treated 
should  be  included  in  Mr.  Hake's  study; 
but  in  his  hands  they  take  clearer  shape, 
fuller  significance,  and  their  proper  places 
in  the  story  of  Gotdon's  life. 

Much  of  Mr.  Hake's  material  is  new,  and 
most  of  it  bears  very  valuably  on  three  of 
the  most  urgent  matters  now  troubling  the 
world.  These  are  the  war  between  France 
and  China,  the  wild  chaos  in  the  Soudan,  and 
the  compUcated  dangers  in  South  Africa. 
In  this  connection  the  book  is  full  of  teach- 
ing, and  explains  many  things  that,  without 
it,  were  understood  but  dimly,  if  at  all 
Aiid  besides  this  it  is  particularly  interest- 
ing because  it  contains  a  large  number  of 
Gordon's  familiar  letters.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  book,  indeed,  these  and  other 
documents  are  quoted  at  such  length  and 
BO  often,  that  in  some  degree  they  disturb 
the  current  of  the  narrative ;  and,  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  this  portion  contrasts 
a  little  nnfavourably  with  the  rest  The 
second  part,  dealing  chiefly  with  Gordon's 
work  in  Afriea^  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
writing,  full  of  graphic  vigour,  and  touched 


with  something  of  the  wonderful  romance 
of  Gordon's  life.  Criticism  aside,  however, 
the  book  is,  for  the  vast  majority,  one  of 
absorbing  interest  Whilst  those  who 
already  know  something  of  (Gordon  and 
his  career  will  read  it  for  the  farther  light 
it  gives  them,  and  whilst  many  will  read 
it  for  its  teaching  on  current  affairs,  the 
mass  of  people  will  read  it  for  its  affecting 
and  astonishing  story,  and  for  the  sake  of 
its  hero,  who,  so  simple,  true,  and  strong, 
and  so  sincerely  Christian,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  any  time. 

Gordon's  family  has  made  a  respectable 
figure  in  history.  Ancestors  of  his  fought 
on  either  side  at  Preston-Pans,  and  the 
son  of  one  of  them  served  in  the  Fortieth, 
Seventy-second,  and  Eleventh  Regiments ; 
fighting  valiantly  at  Minorca  and  Louis- 
burgh,  and  with  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  This  gentleman  had  three  sons, 
who  all  entered  the  army.  Two  died  in 
the  service;  the  third,  William  Henry 
Gordon,  who  was  bom  in  1786,  entered 
the  Royal  Artillery,  became  a  Lieutenant- 
General,  and,  by  his  marriage  vdth  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  fnderby,  of 
Blackheath,  was  the  father  of  Chinese 
Gordon.  Grordon's  grandfather,  on  the 
mother's  side,  was  a  merchant  and  ship- 
owner of  ability  and  enterprise.  His  ships 
took  to  Boston  that  unhappy  tea,  which, 
so  to  speak,  fired  the  mine  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  His  boldness  and  tenacity 
largely  aided  the  exploration  and  coloni- 
sation of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  He 
ballasted  his  whalers  with  convicts  for 
Botany  Bay,  and  carried  the  earliest 
settlers  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
His  ships  were  the  first  to  round  Cape 
Horn  and  trade  in  the  archipelagos  of  the 
Pacific;  and  they  were  his  whalers  who 
first  fished  in  Japanese  waters,  and  did 
their  best  to  build  a  commerce  with  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  Not  every  firm  can 
show  a  record  like  to  this. 

Gordon's  father  was  a  man  of  memorable 
qualities.  A  good  and  cultivated  soldier, 
he  was  firm  and  humorous,  generous  and 
robust  In  his  presence  none  could  be 
dull,  neither  could  the  careless  or  neglectful 
escape  his  severity.  His  figure  was'striking; 
his  individuality  was  strong ;  the  twinkle 
of  his  clear  blue  eye  was  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. And  Gordon's  mother  was  no 
less  remarkable  in  character  and  spirit 
Cheerful  under  difficulties,  which  she  con- 
quered with  no  show  of  effort,  she  possessed 
a  perfect  temper,  and  a  genius  for  making 
the  best  of  everything. 
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Charles  Gordon  was  educated  at  Taunton 
and  at  Woolwich.  His  early  life  presents 
little  of  note.  Of  no  great  physical  strength, 
he  appears  to  have  done  little  either  at 
school  or  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 
Still,  we  are  told  that  in  the  record  of  these 
early  years  there  was  ^'  always  humour," 
and  an  occasional  burst  of  fire  and  reso- 
lution. One  incident  only  is  given  by  Mr. 
Hake.  Once  during  his  cadetship  he  was 
told  "he  would  never  make  an  o£5cer." 
He  tore  the  epaulets  from  his  shoulders 
and  flung  them  at  his  superior's  feet 

In  1854  he  was  gazetted  an  officer  of 
Engineers;  and,  after  a  narrow  escape 
from  duty  elsewhere,  was  ordered  to  the 
Crimea.  Forced  inaction  at  Balaclava  gave 
place  to  arduous  and  dangerous  work  in 
the  trenches  at  Sebastopol.  Of  this  period 
we  shall  only  say  that  it  is  figurative  of  his 
later  career ;  that  he  was  sligntly  wounded, 
and  more  than  once  all  but  killed ;  that  he 
showed  himself  a  fatalist ;  and  that  his 
intelligence  and  zeal  won  the  admiration 
of  his  superiors.  Colonel  Chesney,  indeed, 
affirms  that  his  personal  knowledge  of 
the  enemy's  movements  was  such  as  no 
other  officer  attained.  He  had  already 
made  his  mark. 

The  Taiping  rebellion  was  a  climax  of 
discontent  and  religious  fanaticism.  The 
province  of  Rwang-tung  had  become  a 
Tom  Tiddler's  Ground  for  every  sort  of 
blackguard  and  pirate ;  it  was  rotten  with 
secret  societies ;  its  suffering  and  rebellious 
people  had  learned  the  use  of  arms ;  the 
result  was  the  worst  of  anarchy.  Here- 
upon there  came  from  enlightened  Europe 
an  individual  who,  possibly  at  risk  of 
his  head,  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
Be  met  an  obscure  schoolmaster,  one 
Hung-tsu-Schuen,  to  whom  he  presented 
a  choice  collection  of  tracts,  telling  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he,  the  obscure 
schoolmaster,  would  attain  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  School- 
masters, we  know,  occasionally  cherish 
ambitions,  and  they  are  often  very  shrewd 
fallows  indeed.  But  in  these  matters 
never  did  schoolmaster  in  any  land  equal 
Hung  of  China.  He  conceived  a  great 
scheme ;  he  trusted  to  his  ability  to  carry  it 
out ;  time  and  people  were  ripe.  Straight- 
way he  went  forth,  proclaiming  that  he 
had  seen  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  who 
had,  he  said,  appealed  to  him  as  the  Second 
Celestial  Brother.  The  schoolmaster  be- 
came the  prophet — a  prophet  of  freedom 
and  vengeance,  an  agent  of  Divine  wrath. 
Wise  in  his  generation  he  stood  forth  in 


a  land  of  poor  and  oppressed,  as  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed  and  the  poor. 
Superior  persons — who,  it  seems,  exist  in 
the  Flowery  Land  as  elsewhere — said  m 
their  mild  way  that  he  was  mad.  His  mad- 
ness centred  in  a  determination  to  usurp  the 
Dragon  Throne,  to  exterminate  the  hated 
Manchoos,  and  to  restore  to  power  and  glory 
the  degraded  Mings,  and  he  very  nearly 
succeeded.  The  people,  filled  with  hope 
and  fire  by  his  propaganda,  flocked  to  his 
standard,  and  in  a  little  while  he  and  tnrenty 
thousand  followers  were  stalking  through 
the  land,  breaking  idols  in  the  temples,  and 
effacing  Confucian  texts  from  the  schools. 
Open  war  with  the  authorities  duly  fol- 
lowed, and  Hung,  full  of  ability  and  re- 
source, had  pretty  much  his  own  way; 
defeat  swelled  his  ranks  and  his  influence 
equally  with  victory.  At  last  he  formally 
declared  himself  the  Heavenly  King,  The 
Emperor  of  the  Great  Peace,  and  at  the 
head  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barbaric 
desperadoes — women  and  men  together— 
pirates  from  the  coast,  bandits  from  the 
mountains,  with  a  vast  horde  of  scam 
of  the  earth,  armed  with  knife  and 
cutlass,  decked  in  tawdry  dress,  and  mad- 
dened on  by  flutter  of  gaudy  flags  and 
banners,  he  passed  from  province  to 
province,  robbery  and  murder  before  him^ 
and  fire  and  famine  in  his  train.  After  a 
march  of  seven  hundred  miles  he  captnred 
the  city  of  Nanking,  and  there,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Porcelain  Tower,  set  up  a 
monstrous  worship  and  tyrannic  state,  and 
made  his  kinsmen  kings. 

A  conflict,  desultory  in  its  conduct,  but 
unspeakably  savage  in  its  incidents,  was 
waged  between  the  Taipings  and  the 
Chinese  authorities.  The  Pdkin  Govern- 
ment was  powerful  but  supine,  and 
hampered  by  interior  politics  and  un- 
friendly relations  with  France  and  Eng- 
land. Its  policy  had  been  to  drive  the 
rebels  towards  the  sea.  The  policy  was 
bad,  for  the  rebels  had  everything  to  gain 
from  the  cities  of  the  coast — ^wealth,  and 
munition,  and  arms.  The  Govemmwit 
discovered  its  folly,  and  with  truly  Celestial 
cunning,  persevered  in  it  It  saw  that 
the  foreign  communities  would  defend 
themselves  and  their  poseessions,  and  thos 
the  rebels  would  be  caught  between  tiro 
fires.  Shanghai,  for  long  an  asylum  for  the 
destitute  and  distracted  fugitives  from  the 
stricken  inlands,  was  soon  attacked  by  the 
Faithful  One  himself ;  but  he  got  a  bad 
beating  from  the  allied  French  and  English 
troops.    That  was  in  1860,  in  which  year 
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Gordon,  after  doing  valuable  service 
on  the  frontier  commission  in  Bessarabia 
and  Armenia,  left  home  for  China.  He 
was  present  at  the  sack  and  burning  of  the 
Summer  Palace  at  Pekm,  and  there  or 
thereabouts  he  remained  as  Commanding 
Engineer  till  the  spring  of  1862,  and  gained 
great  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
peopl&  When  the  Taipings  grew  trouble- 
some at  Shanghai,  Gordon  was  appointed 
to  the  district  command.  He  drove  them 
from  the  neighbourhood ;  and  then— quiet 
for  a  few  months — employed  his  time  in 
surveying  a  thirty  mile  radius  round  the 
port  Every  town  and  village  in  that  radius, 
and  we  dice  say  every  creek  and  path  in 
that  flat  network  of  paths  and  creeks, 
became  known  to  him,  and  the  knowledge 
was  presently  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  Shanghai  traders  had  commissioned 
two  American  adventurers,  Ward  and 
Buigevine,  to  raise  a  foreign  force  for 
defence  against  the  rebels.  Ward  was 
killed,  and  Burgevine  being  cashiered  for 
eorrupt  practices,  the  British  Governor 
1^8  asked  to  provide  a  captain.  The  choice 
&U  on  Gordon.  He  did  not  rush  upon 
his  task,  however,  but  asked  that  he 
might  fint  finish  his  thirty  mile  survey, 
as  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  in  the 
campaign.  This  granted,  the  temporary 
command  was  given  to  Captain  Holland, 
of  the  Marines.  This  officer  was  over- 
confident and  ill-informed ;  he  was  severely 
defeated  in  an  attack  on  the  rebel  city  of 
Taitsan.  The  Taipinss  triumphed  over  the 
"foreign  devils,"  and  Mr.  Hake  gives  a 
cnriooB  account  of  the  battle,  written  by 
one  of  the  principal  wangs  or  warrior- 
chiefa  The  result  was  that  Gordon  left 
his  Borvey  imfinished,  and  hastened  to  the 
head  of  the  Ever  Victorious  Army. 

He  determined  to  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  rebellion,  and  decided  instantly  upon 
a  complete  change  of  tactics.  Petty  ope- 
rations, confined  to  a  thirty  mile  radius, 
gave  place  to  a  large  strategic  plan,  which 
involved  the  capture  of  a  great  number  of 
rebel  posts,  ending  with  the  great  city  of 
Soochow,  the  fall  of  which  would  crush  the 
Taipings,  and  ensure  the  ultimate  sur- 
render of  Nanking.  In  a  few  days 
he  moved  (by  two  steamers)  about  one 
thousand  men  to  Fushan,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Yangtze  estuary.  He 
landed  under  cover  of  an  imperial  force  en- 
trenched near  by,  and,  watched  by  a  large 
body  of  Taipings,  reached  Fushan  on 
April  3rd,  1863,  and  attacked  forthwith. 
A  smart  action  ended  in  evacuation  by  the 
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rebels ;  thus  Fushan  was  gained,  and 
Chanzu,  a  loyal  city  hard  pressed,  ten 
miles  inland,  was  relieved.  The  mandarins 
at  the  latter  city  received  Gordon  and  his 
officers  in  state.  Leaving  three  hundred  men 
in  the  stockade,  the  young  commander 
returned  to  headquarters  at  Sung  Kiang. 
Here  he  set  to  work  to  discipline  his  army, 
which  was  terribly  disorganised  and  de- 
moralised. Under  Burgevine  and  Ward  it 
was  customary  to  bargain  for  the  perform- 
ance of  special  service,  reward  being  full 
licence  to  loot  a  fallen  city.  Gk>rdon  estab- 
lished regular  pay  on  a  liberal  scale,  and 
broke  the  habit  of  plunder.'  His  force, 
three  or  four  thousand  strong,  consisted 
of  infantry  and  artillery :  the  infantry  being 
armed  Vith  smooth-bore  muskets,  save  a 
chosen  few  who  were  entrusted  with 
Enfield  rifles.  The  rank  and  file  were 
Chinese;  the  officers  all  foreign,  and 
mostly  adventurers — ^brave,  reckless,  quar- 
relsome. The  artillery — siege  and  field 
alike — was  good ;  the  equipment  of  it,  and 
transport,  and  general  provision  for  rapid 
movement,  were  complete;  wherein  we 
see  the  brain  of  the  true  commander.  His 
army  organised,  his  steamers  and  gun- 
boats ready,  Gordon  was  prepared  to  take 
the  field. 

A  line  drawn  on  the  map  from  Taitsan 
to  Soochow  will  pass  through  Quinsan. 
These,  the  three  leading  strongholds  of  the 
rebels,  were  connected  by  a  road     Before 
the  end  of  April,  Gordon  started  with  his 
little  force  to  Quinsan,  the  centre  of  the 
three  centres,  and,  therefore,  the  strategic 
key  of  the  situation.     On  his  way,  how- 
ever, he  heard  that  the  rebel  commander 
at   Taitsan   had   played  a  terrible  trick 
on  the  Imperial  forces.     This  treacherous 
rebel-chief  made  proposals  of  surrender  to 
Governor  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Bismarck  of 
China,  as  he  has  been  called,  and  accordingly 
a  native  force  was  sent  to  takeover  the  place. 
That  force  was  treacherously  imprisonedj 
and  two  hundred  men  were  beheaded.    On 
hearing  this,  Gtordon  instantly  changed  hie 
plan,  and  marched  rapidly  on  Taitsan.    Tlu 
rebel  force  numbered  ten  thousand,  of  whom 
a  fifth  were  picked  warriors,  with  several 
English,  French,  and  American  renegadei; 
working  the  guns.     Gordon's  army  num 
bered  three  Uiousand  of  all  arms.     He 
laid  siege  to  the  place  at  once.     The  out 
lying  stockades  fell  immediately ;  he  thei] 
seized  the  bridges  of  the  main  canal ;  and( 
working  round  out  of  gunshot,  captured  thi 
forts  protecting  the  Quinsan  road,  and  s^ 
isolated  the  town.     He  opened  fire  at  si^ 
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hundred  yards;  in  two  hours  the  walls 
were  breached ;  the  moat  was  then  bridged 
with  gunboats,  and  the  stormers  under 
Captain  Bannen  crossed  to  the  attack  A 
tremendous  conflict  ensued;  fire-balls 
pelted  the  bridge,  bullets  the  column, 
which,  however,  held  its  way  into  the 
breach,  where  it  was  met  and  repulsed. 
Then  Gordon  bombarded  the  breach  for 
twenty  minutes;  once  more  the  stormers 
charged,  the  breach  was  crowned,  the  city 
won;  and  in  their  hurry  to  escape  the 
enemy  trampled  each  other  to  death. 

Gordon's  troops  had  broken  rule,  and 
plundered.  He  punished  them  by  march- 
ing straight  to  the  siege  of  Quinsan  before 
they  could  sell  their  loot  At  Quinsan 
Gordon  ordered  the  mandarins  to  front  the 
walls  with  strong  stockades,  and  man  ihem 
with  their  own  troops,  whilst  he  marched 
his  own  men  back  to  headquarters  to  reor- 
ganise. There  he  complained,  in  a  general 
order,  of  laxity  amongst  the  officers ;  and 
to  improve  the  force,  filled  vacancies  with 
certain  officers  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Regi- 
ment, who  had  been  allowed  to  volunteer. 
But  when  starting  again  for  Quinsan,  his 
majors  struck  for  increased  pay.  Gordon 
refused  point-blank.  They  resigned,  with 
a  request  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  en  the  pending  expedition.'  Their 
resignations  were  accepted,  their  services 
declined.  The  majors,  finding  there  was 
**  only  one  commander  in  that  army,'^  sub- 
mitted. 

The  story  of  the  capture  of  Quinsan  is  a 
sort  of  wonder.  The  place,  as  we  have  said, 
was  the  key  to  the  military  situation;  it  was 
captured  in  the  most  brilliant  and  original 
manner  —  particulars  of  which,  however, 
must  be  sought  in  Mr.  Hake's  pages.  It  be- 
came the  headquarters  of  the  Ever  Victorious 
Army,  a  change  which  caused  a  mutiny;  for 
at  Quinsan  the  men  could  not  do  as  they  did 
at  Sung  Eiang— sell  their  loot.  The  artil- 
lery refused  to  fall  in,  and  threatened  to 
blow  all  the  officers  to  pieces,  of  which 
Gordon  was  informed  by  written  proclama- 
tion. The  non-commissioned  officers  were 
the  instigators ;  he  called  them  up,  and 
asked  who  wrote  the  proclamation.  They 
professed  entire  ignorance.  Gordon  replied 
that  one  in  every  five  would  be  shot.  They 
groaned,  and  Gordon  noticing  a  corporal 
who  groaned  louder  and  longer  than  the 
rest,  with  his  own  hand  dragged  him  from 
the  ranks,  and  ordered  two  soldiers  stand- 
ing by  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  It  was 
done.  Gordon  confined  the  rest  for  one 
hour,  telling  them  that  within  that  time 


if  the  men  had  not  paraded,  and  if  the 
writer's  name  were  not  given  up,  every 
fifth  man  among  them  would  be  shot 
The  men  "fell  in";  the  writer  of  Uie 
proclamation  was  disclosed ;  he  was  the 
executed  corporal. 

Quinsan  captured,  it  remained  to  invest 
Soochow,  which  means  that  a  number  of 
minor  places  clustering  round  it  had  first 
to  be  carried.  But  Gordon  was  hampered 
and  disheartened — even  to  the  point  of 
throwing  up  his  command — by  the  bad 
faith  of  the  ChineBe  authorities,  who  broke 
their  promise  to  pay  his  troops  regularly, 
and  even  fired  on  them  occasionally  by  way 
of  proving  their  sense  of  humour.  Bat 
Goidon  had  barely  reached  Shanghai,  full 
of  his  determination  to  resign,  than  he 
heard  that  Burgevine,  whose  intrigue  and 
bluster  never  ceased,  had  colleeted  a  well- 
armed  band  of  foreign  rowdies,  declared 
for  the  Taipings,  and  seized  a  Chinese  war- 
steamer,  in  which  he  and  his  desperadoes 
made  their  way  into  Soochow.  In  this 
Gordon  recognised  the  birth  of  another 
and  more  desperate  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign. To  resign  was  to  abandon  a  sofier- 
ing  people  not  merely  to  the  Taipings, 
whose  dominion  was  one  of  blight  and 
murder,  but  to  a  most  unscrupulous  and 
violent  filibuster.  MAreover,  Burgevine 
had  commanded  Gordon's  own  troops,  Ittd 
plundered  treasuries  and  temples  with 
them;  and  they,  with  present  pay  in 
arrear,  and  future  prospectof  unlimited  loot, 
were  ready  to  desert  to  the  enemy.  Under 
these  conditions,  Gordon  was  hard  pressed 
by  the  rebels  at  Quinsan  and  Kahpoo.  "  I 
am,"  he  writes,  *'in  a  very  isolated  position, 
and  have  to  do  most  of  the  work  myself." 
He  was,  in  fact,  in  the  hands  of  traitors, 
and  could  trust  no  one.  Desperate  fighting 
continued,  and  some  neat  negotiations 
with  Burgevine's  ''scum  of  Shanghai," 
which  ended  in  their  defection  from  the 
rebel  cause ;  and  in  the  latter,  Gordon's 
great  character  shines  in  a  carious  way. 
The  chiefs  in  Soochow  suspected  Bur- 
gevine, and  imprisoned  him;  whereupon 
Gordon  wrote  begging  them  to  spare  hi« 
life.  Yet  all  this  while  Burgevine  was 
planning  to  cut  up  Gordon,  and  would  have 
succeeded  but  for  a  companion,  not  less 
desperate,  but  infinitely  more  honest  In 
the  multitudinous  engagements,  too,  Gordon 
had  always  to  be  in  the  front,  and  often 
to  lead  in  person.  He  would  take  one  or 
other  of  his  officers  by  the  arm,  and  lead 
him  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire.  He  was 
never  armed,  and  carried  only  a  litUecan^ 
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which  the  natives  called  ''Gordon's  magic 
wand  of  victory." 

Two  heroic  attacks  and  some  ourfons 
n^otiation  ended  in  the  capitulation  of 
Soochow,  whereupon  occurred  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  events  in  Gordon's  career. 
The  capture  of  Soochow,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained, was  the  vital  blow  to  the  rebellion. 
The  fighting  which  made  it  possible  had 
all  been  planned  by  Gordon,  and  executed 
by  Grordon's  three  or  four  thousand  troops ; 
yet  no  sooner  was  the  end  achieved  than 
the  Chinese  authorities  betrayed  him. 
They  refused  to  pay  his  troops;  the  rebel 
waDgs,  or  wartior-kings,  for  whose  lives  he 
had  pleaded,  were  treacherously  murdered, 
and  the  fallen  city  was  given  over  to  be 
looted  by  the  Imperial  troops  of  Governor 
Li  Hong  Chang. 

The  murder  of  the  five  kings,  with  its 
accompaniments  of  treachery  and  cold- 
blooded horror,  made  a  great  impression 
in  this  country  at  the  time.  The  faddists 
charged  Gordon  with  the  deed;  but  the 
&ddists  were  confuted  by  the  facts 
elicited  in  an  official  enquiry.  Gordon,  as 
we  have  said,  pleaded  for  the  lives  of  those 
men,  and  he  was  promised  they  should  be 
honourably  dealt  with!  We  see  him  enter 
the  fallen  city  of  Soochow,  alone,  and 
innocent  of  what  was  being  done,*  the 
gates  are  shut  upon  him  by  the  Taipings ; 
he  is  a  prisoner  for  twenty-four  hours 
among  the  thousands  of  men  he  had 
conquered.  He  escapes — to  find  the  city 
sacked,  and  to  weep  over  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  kings  for  whose  safety  he 
bad  pledged  himseU  For  the  first  time 
during  the  war  he  armed — armed  and  went 
forth  to  seek  Li,  the  traitor.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  that  if  he  had  met 
his  enemy  he  would  have  shot  him  on 
the  spot  But  Li  had  been  informed  of 
Gordon's  terrible  anger,  and  hid.  For 
many  days  Gordon  was  '*  hot  and  instant 
in  his  trace'';  but  in  vain.  Back  he  came 
to  Qainsan  with  his  troops,  whom  he  had 
ordered  to  assist  in  the  pursuit,  and  there 
with  deep  emotion  read  to  them  an  account 
of  what  had  happened. 

The  massacre  placed  him  in  unparalleled 
difficulty.  On  the  one  hand  the  clamour 
of  Europe  to  desist,  on  the  other  the  call 
of  his  conscience  and  the  mute  appeal  of 
the  people  to  finish  the  work  he  had 
begun  and  so  brilliantly  carried  on.  **  To 
waver  was  to  fail."  He  ignored  the 
world's  opinioif,  and  resumed  command. 
Some  '*  final  victories "  crushed  the 
rebellion  for  ever;   the  provinces   were 


restored  to  peace  and  prosperity  ;  tb 
empire  was  rescued  from  an  age  of  civi 
war.  The  destiny  of  China  had  depende 
on  him,  and  he  saved  it. 

Even  to  this  day  China,  the  treacherous 
the  matter-of-fact,  the  mercenary,  is  gratefu 
as  well  she  may  be.  The  campaign  againc 
the  Taipings  is  one  of  the  great  chaptei 
in  military  history ;  the  part  that  Gordo: 
played  in  it  is  altogether  singular  an( 
heroic. 


RECREATIONS  OF  MEN  OF  LETTERS 


Literary  men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  devot 
enough  time  to  outdoor  recreation.  The; 
are  eloquent  advocates  of  it  in  others.  The; 
lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  th 
public,  but  do  not  practise  what  the^ 
preach.  Indeed,  the  question  of  recreatioi 
is  very  much  like  the  question  of  stimu 
lants.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  fo 
brain-workers,  because  it  is  impossible  t 
know  the  temperament  and  circumstance 
of  each  individual  case ;  but  the  condition 
under  which  most  literary  men  work  proven 
them  from  taking  even  a  little  recreation 
Their  toil  is  pretty  equal  to  that  of  th 
galley-slave,  as  Mr.  Clark  Russell  says,  ii 
these  days  of  severe  competition,  and  somi 
of  them,  in  consequence,  break  down  befon 
their  time.  But  many  cases  might.be  citec 
showing  that  excessive  mental  work  is  no 
hostile  to  healtL  The  most  striking  i 
that  of  the  octogenarian  scientist,  the 
Abb^  Moigno,  who  seems  to  have  chainec 
himself  to  his  desk.  "  I  have  published,' 
he  says,  "already  a  hundred  and  fift] 
volumes,  small  and  large.  I  scarcely  eve] 
leave  my  work-table,  and  never  tak( 
walking  exercise,  yet  I  have  not  ex 
perienced  any  trace  of  headache  or  brain 
weariness,  or  constipation,  or  any  othei 
trouble."  This  case  is  no  doubt  excep 
tional,  though  the  famous  lexicographer 
Littr6,  could  put  in  a  strong  claim  for  the 
non-necessity  of  rest.  For  at  least  thirteen 
years,  whilst  he  was  engaged  upon  hie 
dictionary,  he  never  allowed  himself  more 
than  five  hours'  rest  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  he  worked  Sunday  and  week-day 
alike  all  the  year  round  Even  whilst 
order  was  being  restored  in  his  bedroom, 
which  also  served  as  his  workshop,  he 
took  some  work  downstairs.  In  the  in- 
tervals thus  employed  he  composed  the 
preface  to  his  dictionary.  Tne  great  age 
which  he  attained — he  was  eighty  when  he 
died — ^is  a  striking  proof  of  the  enormous 
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amount  of  brain-work  it  takes  to  break 
down  a  good  constitution,  but  the  yalue  of 
the  testimony  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  completion  of  his  dictionary  he  was 
left  in  a  very  feeble  state  of  health. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  men 
who  can  work  uninterruptedly  for  years  are 
few  in  number^  and  that  those  who  neglect 
recreation  pay  the  penalty  either  in  sleep- 
lessness, in  a  long  illness,  or  in  an  early 
death.  It  was  want  of  recreation  which 
killed  Bayard  Taylor.  His  ancestors 
were  long-Uyed,  and  nature  had  given  him 
a  stalwart  frame;  but  the  possession  of 
extraordinary  strength  led  him  to  neglect 
the  precautions  adopted  by  his  less- 
favoured  brethren.  He  did,  it  is  said, 
the  work  of  two  able-bodied  men  every 
day.  In  consequence,  his  health  gave 
way,  and  he  was  cut  off  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  fifty-three.  Hugh 
Miller's  death  was  brought  about  by  a 
self-inflicted  blow,  when  reason  reeled 
under  the  exertion  of  an  overworked 
brain.  Rosetti,  after  his  wife's  death, 
shut  himself  up  alone  amid  mediaeval  relics 
in  a  large  gloomy  house.  Instead  of  taking 
daily  exercise  or  travelling,  he  sought 
relief  from  grief  and  sleeplessness  in  chloral, 
which  became  his  familiar  friend.  Such 
cases  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and 
furnish  a  strong  plea  for  the  necessity  of 
bodily  exercise. 

Anthony  Trollope's  recreation  took  a  form 
not  very  common  among  men  of  letters. 
For  many  years  of  his  life  he  gave  a  large 
part  of  his  time  to  the  recreations  of  a 
country  gentleman..  He  loved  to  gallop 
across  country,  and  to  follow  the  hounds. 
Hunting,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  great 
joys  of  his  life,  but  he  followed  the 
pursuit  under  very  great  disadvantagea 
*'I  am  too  blind  to  see  the  hounds 
turning,"  he  confessed,  "  and  cannot 
therefore  tell  whether  the  fox  has  gone 
this  way  or  that.  Indeed,  all  ^he  notice  I 
take  of  hounds  is  not  to  run  over  them. 
My  eyes  are  so  constituted  that  I  cannot 
see  the  nature  of  a  fence.  I  either  iollow 
someone  or  ride  at  it  with  the  full  convic- 
tion that  I  may  be  going  into  a  horse-pond 
or  a  gravel-pit  I  have  jumped  into  both 
one  and  the  other."  He  regarded  it  as  a 
duty  to  ride  to  hounds,  and  for  thirty  years 
he  performed  this  duty.  Mr.  Trollope's 
sporting  proclivities,  as  a  matter  of  course,, 
displeased  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  the  enemy  of 
field-sports  in  general.  "  Was  it  possible," 
asked  Mr.  Freeman,  quoting  from  Cicero, 
"  that  any  educated  man  should  find  delight 


in  so  coarse  a  pursuit  ? "  Alas !  many 
educated  men  have  found  amusement  in 
sports  neither  elevating  nor  gentle.  Was 
not  cock-fighting  the  favourite  diversion  of 
Roger  Ascham  t  It  is  true  the  practice 
was  condemned  by  some  of  his  admirers, 
not  because  it  was  cruel,  but  because  it 
was  unscholarly.  ''Few,  if  any,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,"  wrote  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, "  condenmed  any  sport  because  it 
involved  the  pain  or  destruction  of  animals, 
and  none  would  call  the  pastime  of 
monarchs  low.  At  a  more  advanced  age, 
Izaak  Walton,  when  in  describing  the  best 
method  of  stitching  a  frog's  thigh  to  a 
pike-hook,  cautions  you  '  to  use  mm  as  if 
you  loved  him,'  never  suspected  that  the 
time  would  come  when  his  instruction 
would  expose  him  to  a  charge  of  cruelty, 
of  which  there  was  not  a  particle  in  lus 
whole  composition,  or  in  Roger  Ascham's 
either.  Angling  is  doubtless  much  fitter 
recreation  for  a  *  contemplative  man,' 
besides  being  much  cheaper  for  a  poor 
man  than  cock-fighting ;  but  it  is  equally 
opposite  to  the  poet's  rule,  which  bids 
us: 

"  *  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels/  " 

Hartley  Coleridge  did  not  deny  that 
Ascham  showed  a  strange  taste,  but  said 
that  it  was  a  taste  he  had  himself  known 
to  exist  in  men  of  the  kindest  hearts  and 
most  powerful  minds.  No  doubt  he  had 
in  his  thoughts  Christopher  North,  who 
was,  unquestionably,  fond  of  cock-fighting 
as  well  as  of  wrestling. 

Mr.  Trollope's  methods  of  work  and 
recreation  closely  resembled  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who,  like  TroUope,  began 
the  day's  work  at  five  o'clock.  When 
the  weather  was  bad,  Lockhart  tells 
us,  it  was  the  practice  of  Scott  to  labour 
all  the  morning ;  but  the  general  rule  was 
to  be  out  and  on  horseback  by  one  o'clock 
at  the  latest;  while,  if  a  more  distant 
excursion  had  been  proposed  overnight, 
he  was  ready  to  start  on  it  by  ten ;  bis 
occasional  rainy  days  of  unintermitted 
study  forming  a  fund  in  his  favour  out  of 
which  he  drew  whenever  the  sun  shone 
with  special  brightness.  At  that  time  the 
chief  sport  was  coursing,  of  which  Scott 
seems  to  have  been  very  fond.  Some- 
times he  exchanged  coursing  for  fishing. 
Later  in  life  his  recreation  took  a  form 
more  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Freeman's 
tastes.  "Planting  and  pruning  trees/' 
Sir  Walter  said,  "  I  could  work  at  from 
morning    till   xught      There   is   a  sort 
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of  self -congratulation,  a  little  tickling 
self-flattery,  in  the  idea  that  while  yon 
are  pleasing  and  amusing  yourself,  you 
are  seriously  contributing  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  country."  The  American 
historian,  George  Bancroft,  finds  equal 
pleasure  and  relief  in  gardening.  His 
garden  at  Newport  is  said  to  contain  every 
variety  of  rose  worth  raising,  and  although 
he  keeps  a  gardener,  he  understands  all 
about  their  care  himself,  and  engages  in 
the  work  whenever  he  feels  inclined.  But 
his  chief  form  of  recreation  is  horseback 
riding.  He  is  still  engaged  in  revising  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  his  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  still  begins  his  work  at 
five  o'clock.  After  a  light  breakfast  he 
resumes  his  work,  which  he  continues  until 
one  or  two  o'clock.  At  four  he  is  mounted 
on  his  horse,  and  usually  spends  three 
hours  in  the  saddle.  Although  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  he  declares  that  he  has 
vigour  enough  to  ride  all  day,  and  he 
attributes  it  entirely  to  the  way  in  which 
he  regulates  his  work  and  his  recreation. 
Unfortunately,  every  author  cannot  afford 
to  keep  a  horse,  but  those  who  cannot,  may 
find  consolation  in  the  medical  declaration 
that  walking  is  the  best  form  of  exercise. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our  best- 
known  authors  have  been  satisfied  with 
thb  form  of  recreation,  which  is  not  with- 
out its  advantages.  It  is  safe,  as  well  as 
favourable  to  contemplation.  Wordsworth 
composed  his  verses  whilst  walking,  carried 
them  in  his  memory,  and  got  his  wife  or 
daughter  to  write  them  down  on  his  return. 
When  a  visitor  at  Eydal  Mount  asked  to 
see  the  poet's  study,  the  maid  is  reported 
to  have  shown  him  a  little  room  containing 
a  handful  of  books  lying  about  on  the 
table,  sofa,  and  shelves,  and  to  have  re- 
marked :  "  This  is  the  master's  library 
where  he  keeps  his  books,  but,"  returning 
to  the  door,  "  his  study  is  out  of  doors, 
whereupon  she  curtsied  the  visitor  into 
the  garden  again.  Landor  also  used  to 
compose  whilst  walking,  and  therefore 
always  preferred  to  walk  alona  Buckle 
walked  every  mommg  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  breakfast,  and  said  that  having 
adopted  this  custom  upon  medical  advice, 
it  had  become  necessary.  "  Heat  or  cold, 
sunshine  or  rain,  made  no  difference  to  him 
either  for  that  morning  stroll,  or  for  the 
afternoon  walk  which  had  its  appointed 
time  and  length,  and  which  he  would 
rarely  allow  himself  to  curtail,  either 
for  business  or  for  visits."  Equally 
careful  was  Longfellow  in  the  preservation 


of  his  health.  He  persisted  in  out- 
door exercise,  even  when  the  weather 
was  the  reverse  of  pleasant  Both  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  when  raw  and 
blustering  winds  prevailed,  he  never 
omitted  his  daily  walk,  though  he  might 
go  no  farther  than  the  bounds  of  his 
garden.  Darwin  was  at  one  time  fond  of 
horseback  exercise,  but  after  the  death  of 
his  favourite  horse,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  he  never  rode  again,  but  pre- 
ferred to  walk  round  his  garden,  or  along 
the  pleasant  footpaths  through  the  lovely 
fields  of  Kent. 

Walking  was  Macaulay's  favourite 
recreation,  but,  like  Leigh  Hunt,  he  seems 
to  have  been  unable  to  sever  himself  from 
his  books.  He  once  said  that  he  would  like 
nothing  so  well  as  to  bury  himself  in  some 
great  library,  and  never  pass  a  waking 
hour  without  a  book  before  hint  Certainly 
he  could  never  walk  without  his  book. 
<^  He  walked  about  London  reading ;  he 
roamed  through  the  lanes  of  Surrey 
reading ;  and  even  the  new  and  surprising 
spectacle  of  the  sea — so  suggestive  of 
reverie  and  brooding  thought — could  not 
seduce  him  from  his  books."  Macaulay 
reminds  us  of  Thirlwall,  who,  whether 
eating,  walking,  or  riding,  was  never  to 
be  seen  without  a  book. 

The  favourite  recreation  of  Charles 
Dickens  was  walking.  By  day,  Pro- 
fessor Ward  points  out,  Dickens  found  in 
the  London  thoroughfares  stimulative 
variety;  and  by  night,  in  seasons  of 
intellectual  excitement,  he  found  in  these 
same  streets  the  refreshment  of  isolation 
among  crowds.  '*  But  the  walks  he  loved 
best  were  long  stretches  on  the  cliffs,  or 
across  the  downs  by  the  sea,  where, 
foUowing  the  track  of  his  *  breathers,'  one 
half  expects  to  meet  him  coming  along 
against  the  wind  at  four  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour,  the  very  embodiment  of  energy 
and  brimful  of  life." 

Carlyle  usually  took  a  vigorous  walk  of 
several  miles,  enough  to  get  himself  into  a 
glow,  before  he  commenced  the  day's 
Ubour.  Whether  the  spirit  moved  him  or 
not,  he  entered  his  workshop  at  ten, 
toiled  until  three,  when  he  answered  his 
letters,  saw  friends,  read,  and  sometimes 
had  a  second  walk.  Victor  Hugo  loves  to 
ride  outside  an  omnibus ;  Carlyle  was  fond 
of  riding  inside.  Apparently,  neither 
walking  in  the  streets,  nor  riding  in  a 
rickety,  bone-shaking  omnibus,  aided 
Garlyle's  digestion;  for  a  more  dyspeptic 
and    ill-natured    author    never  breathed. 
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It  was  he  who  called  Charles  Lamb  and 
Mary  a  ''  very  sorry  pair  of  phenomena, " 
and  pronounced  his  talk  "  contemptibly 
small,  indicating  wondrous  ignorance 
and  shallowness/'  Never  did  men  of 
such  dissimilar  tastes  meet  before ;  but 
they  had  one  taste  in  common,  and  that 
was  walking,  for  which  Lamb  confessed  a 
restless  impulse.  How  he  loved  London  ! 
Though  he  liked  to  pluck  buttercups  and 
daisies  at  times  in  the  country,  his 
sympathies  were  entirely  with  London. 
Like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  beUeved  that  when 
a  man  was  tired  of  London  he  was  tired  of 
life,  and  he  seems  never  to  have  grown 
weary  of  sounding  the  praises  of  that 
wonderful  city,  <' London,  whose  dirtiest 
arab-frequented  alley,  and  her  lowest- 
bowing  tradesman,"  he  told  Wordsworth, 
he  would  not  exchange  for  Skiddaw  and 
Helvellyn,  James  Walter,  and  the  parson 
into  the  bargain.  He  loved  not  only  the 
print-shops,  the  theatres,  the  bookstalls, 
but  the  crowds  of  human  faces.  "The 
wonder  of  these  sights,"  he  says,  "  impels 
me  into  night-walks  about  her  crowded 
streets,  and  I  oflen  shed  tears  in  the  motley 
Strand,  from  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much 
life."  But  his  walks  along  that  lively 
thoroughfare  and  elsewhere  were  not  with- 
out their  drawbacks.  '*!  cannot  walk 
home  from  office,"  he  said,  "but  some 
officious  friend  offers  his  unwelcome 
courtesies  to  accompany  me."  In  many  of 
his  letters  he  complains  "  of  being  a  little 
over-companied,"  and  the  only  way  of 
escape  from  his  tormentors  was  to  walk 
into  the  country.  He  was  not  altogether 
free  from  them  at  Edmonton  and  Enfield. 
He  seems  to  have  been  as  fond  of  walking 
as  Scott  was  of  riding,  and  the  prospect  of 
an  early  release  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
desk  tempted  him  to  enlarge  upon  the 
pleasure  his  favourite  pursuit  woidd  biing 
him.  He  had  thought,  in  a  grecQ  old  age, 
of  retiring  to  Ponder's  End,  "  emblematic 
name,  how  beautiful !  in  the  Ware  Scad, 
there  to  have  made  up  my  accounts  with 
heaven  and  the  company,  toddling  between 
it  and  Cheshnnt,  anon  stretching,  on  some 
fine  Izaak  Walton  moiming,  to  Hoddesden 
or  Amwell,  careless  as  a  beggar,  but  walking, 
walking  even  till  I  fairly  walked  myself 
off  my  legs,  djing  walking  1 "  Three  years 
later  he  was  released  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  desk,  and  he  thien  tells  us  that  "  Mary 
walks  ber  twelve  miles  a  day  some  days, 
and  I  my  twenty  on  others^"  The  change 
worked  admirably,  but  only  for  a  time. 
."  The  spur  and  discipline  of  regular  hours 


being  t^ken  away,"  remarks  the  Bev,  Alfred 
Ainger,  '*  Lamb  had  to  make  occupation, 
or  else  to  find  amusement  in  its  stead.  He 
had  always  been  fond  of  walking,  and  he 
now  tried  the  experiment  of  a  companion 
in  the  shape  of  a  dog,  Dash,  that  Hood  had 
given  him.  But  the  dog  proved  unmanage- 
able, and  was  fond  of  running  away  down 
any  other  street  than  those  intended  by 
his  master,  and  Lamb  had  to  part  with  him 
a  year  or  two  later  in  despair."  Lamb's 
wish  that  he  might  die  walkiqg  was  almost 
realised.  Whilst  taking  his  daily  morniog 
walk  on  the  London  road,  as  far  as  the 
inn  where  John  Gilpin's  ride  is  pictured, 
he  stumbled  against  a  stone,  fell,  and 
slightly  cut  his  face.  Erysipelas  set  in, 
ana  Lamb  died  after  a  day  or  two's  illness. 
The  interest  of  a  walk  in  the  country  is 
considerably  enhanced  by  a  taste  for 
botany ;  but  literary  men  know  compara- 
tively little  of  the  scienca  Botanising 
was  John  Stuart  Mill's  favourite  recreation. 
*^  His  taste  for  plant-collecting,"  says  Dr. 
Bain,  "began  in  France,  under  George 
Bentham,  and  was  continued  through  life. 
It  served  him  in  those  limited  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that  he 
habitually  kept  up  the  needs  of  recreatioa 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  taste  belongs  to  a  character  joyous  by 
nature,  and,  therefore,  easily  amused,  or 
perhaps  nothing  more  stimulating  is  to  be 

Becently,  a  new  foim  of  exercise  has 
been  commended  to  brain-workers  by  Dr. 
Bichardson,  who  contends  that  tricycling 
will  enable  them,  to  obtain  the  change  of 
thought  and  scene  which  they  need. 
Tricycles  are,  unfortunately,  awkward 
machines  to  stew  away,  and  cannot  with 
safety  be  used  after  dark.  Stabling  ac- 
commodation for  them  is  hard  tp  find  in 
London,  bs  well  as  dear,  and  they  are 
scarcely  suitable  ornaments  for  a  drawing- 
room,  or  even  a  back  parlour.  Dr.  Bichard- 
son stables  his  machine  in  the  lobby  of  his 
house  in  Manchester  Square.  An  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  is  convenient  for  the 
rider,  but  would  be  tolerated  by  few  wives. 
As  everybody  knows,  the  learned  doctor  is 
a  good  deal  heavier  than  Fred  Archer,  yet 
he  can  travel  with  ease  fifty  miles  a  day  on 
his  tricycle,  and,  therefore,  he  is  enthusi- 
astic in  hia  praise  of  tricycling.  The 
popularity  of  the  pursuit  is  shown  in  the 
crowded  state  of  all  the  roads  out  of 
London  through  eight  or  nine  months  of 
the  year,  and  is  Incoming  popular  with 
literary  men. 
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Som&  m^  however,  need  neither  a  horse 
nor  a  tricycla  They  are  00  exceptionally 
constituted  as  to  be  able  to  do  with  very 
little  outdoor  recreation.  Tliey  find  rest 
in  change  of  occupation  or  of  subject  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  for  instance,  banker  and 
politician,  occupies  his  hours  of  recreation 
in  studying  the  habits  of  ants  and  bees. 
Southey  foimd  recreation  in  changing  the 
subject  of  study.  He  had  six  tables  in  his 
library — one  for  poetry,  one  for  criticism, 
one  for  biography,  and  so  on  j  and  he  said 
that  so  long  as  he  could  shift  from  one  to 
the  other,  he  could  work  for  fifteen  hours  a 
day  easily.  But  if  he  were  confined  to  one 
subject  he  said  that  he  should  have  broken 
down.  Leigh  Hunt  followed  the  same 
plan.  Sir  Richud  Alison  declared,  with 
much  enthusiasm,  that  the  composition  of 
five-and-thirty  large  volumes  in  less  than 
as  many  years,  simultaneously  with  the 
discharge  of  exhausting  and  .  continual 
judicial  duties,  left  him  at  the  age  of 
seventy  nearly  as  strong  as  he  was  at  five- 
and-twenty.  The  secret  of  this  circum- 
stance was  to  be  found,  he  is  persuaded,  in 
the  diversity  of  the  objects  which  occupied 
his  mind..  Half  of  each  day,  he  says,  is 
devoted  to'  law,  and  half  to  literature ;  but 
his  residence  compelled  him  to  walk  six  or 
eight  mOes  a  day.  Either  singly  would, 
he  considers,  have  ruined  his  health,  or 
terminated  his  life;  but  the  two  together 
saved  him.  Recreation  to  an  active  mind 
is,  he  points  out,  to  be  sought  not  so 
much  in  rest  as  in  change  of  occupation. 
"  I  never  found,"  he  adds,  "  that  I  could  do 
more,  either  at  law  or  literature,  by  work- 
ing at  it  alone  the  whole  day  than  by 
devoting  half  my  time  to  the  other.  The 
fatigue  of  the  two  was  quite  different, 
and  neither  disqualified  forundergoiag  the 
opposite  onOi  Often  on  returning  home 
after  sitting  twelve  hours  in  the  Small 
Debt  Court,  and  finding  no  alleviation  of 
the  sense  of  fatigue  by  lying  on  the  sofa,  I 
rose  up  and  said  :  '  I  am  too  tired  to  rest ; 
I  must  go  and  write  my  history.' '' 
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A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  IIL 

The  dingy  offices  of  Messrs.  Quickly 
Brothers  were  in  a  dingy  street  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Finsbury  Square,  and 
judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  people 
constantly  passing  in  and  out^  it  was  easy 
to  divine  that  the  business  of  the  firm  was 
not  what  is  called  high-class.  Nor  was 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  occupants  of 


the  untidy  rooms  calculated  to  alter  this 
opinion.  From  the  head  and  only  sur- 
viving partner,  as  he  sat  at  his  paper- 
strewn  writing-table  in  the  inner  apartment, 
down  to  the  dirty  little  errand-boy,  perched 
on  a  high  stool  at  a  desk  established  on  the 
landing  outside  the  clerks'  office,  there 
was  a  sordid,  money-grubbing,  hard-dealing 
look  about  everybody,  by  no  means  com- 
forting or  reassuring  to  business  applicants 
who  might  happen  to  be,  as  one  may  say, 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge. 

Mr.  James  Quickly,  sole  representative 
of  the  firm,  was  a  tall,  thin,  bony  man  of 
sixty,  with  a  bald  head,  fringed  with  long 
iron-grey  hair,  and  mingling  with  shaggy 
unkempt  whiskers  and  beard  of  the. same 
doubtful  hue.  The  bland,  kindly  tone 
which  marked  his  speech,  and  the  soft 
words  which  it  was  his  custom  to  use,  were 
so  palpably  at  variance  with  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  mao,  that  none  but  the  most 
inexperienced  could  have  been  deceived  by 
them.  The  effect  of  the  keen,  piercing  eye, 
the  compressed  mouth,  and  the  cruel  feline 
jaw,  was  not  to  be  effaced  by  any  subtlety 
of  manner  or  speech ;  and  when  he  looked 
up  from  his  desk,  on  the  occasion  when  we 
have  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  spoke, 
he  suggested  nothing  so  much  as  a  purring 
but  savage  cat 

"  A  very  good  day's  work  that  of  yours, 
Master  Martin ;  about  the  best  you  ever 
did  in  your  life,  or  ever  will  do,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  flashy-looking  young  man 
who  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  railway 
journey  already  described. 

"  Yes,"  was  that  individual's  reply,  as 
from  his  stool  at  an  opposite  desk  he 
yawned  indolently,  and  displayed  his 
white  teeth  rather  more  than  usual  *^  Yes, 
I  flatter  myself  it  was  a  fair  stroke  of 
business,  and  it  makes  good  what  I 
always  say,  that  if  a  fellow  has  got  his  wits 
about  him,  he  can  easily  combine  business 
with  pleasure — that  is,  if  he  goes  upon  my 
principle  of  putting  pleasure  before  business. 
Here  is  an  instance,  as  you  must  admit, 
uncle — if  I  had  not  been  up  to  my  own 
little  game  that  afternoon,  and,  taking 
French  leave,  cut  the  office  at  three  instead 
of  six  to  go  down  to  that  little  dinner- 
party Tommy  Dowse  had  asked  me  to  join 
at  his  riverside  residence  at  Reading,  I 
should  not  have  come  across  and  spotted 
Mrs.  Margaret  Nethercombe,  n^e  Boyston, 
otherwise  Mrs.  JohnCrossmore.'' 

"  Oh,  I  must  admit  you  have  reason  in 
what  you  say  so  far,"  replied  the  uncle ; 
"  and  idle  dog  that  you  are,  since  it  is  as  it 
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is,   I  cannot  contradict    you,   only  it  is 

Erecions  lucky  for  you,  my  boy,  that  it 
appened  when  it  did,  for  I  should  not 
have  stood  your  goings-on  here  much 
longer,  I  can  tell  you.  But  there  I  we  will 
not  say  any  more  about  that  now;  you 
will  be  able  to  do  as  you  like  for  the  future, 
and  pretty  ducks  and  drakes  you  will  make 
of  your  share  of  the  money  when  you  come 
into  it  I  have  no  doubt !  But  that  is  no 
affair  of  mine.  It  will  not  affect  my  share 
in  the  good-fortune.  A  man  may  do  as  he 
likes  with  his  own.  By  the  way,  just  let 
us  have  a  look  at  old  Nethercombe's  will. 
We  have  a  copy  of  it  in  that  box  thera  I 
want  just  to  see  exactly  what  it  says. 
Rather  hard  lines  to  doom  a  good-looking 
girl  of  two-and-twenty  to  celibacy  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.    Let  us  see." 

Mr.  James  Quickly  purred,  as  it  were, 
whilst  slowly  uttering  these  last  words,  as 
if  the  sympathy  which  they  expressed  must 
convince  everybody  of  the  kindness  of  his 
heart.  The  young  man  slipped  off  his 
stool,  and  doing  his  uncle's  behest,  laid 
before  him  a  legal-looking  sheet  of  foolscap 
docketed,  ^^  Copy  of  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Edward  Druce  Nethercombe,  of 
Peckham,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,"  eta 

"Ah  yes — here  we  have  it — just  so," 
presently  continued  Mr.  Quickly,  running 
his  eye  rapidly  over  the  paper,  and  then 
reading  aloud  :  "  Humph  1  yes ;  last  will 
and  testament  of  me,  Edward  Druce 
Nethercombe,*  etc.  Yes,  *  I  hereby  devise 
and  bequeath  the  whole  of  my  estate,  real 
and  personal,  to  my  wife,  Margaret,  for  her 
sole  use  and  benefit.  I  give  an  annuity  of 
four  hundred  a  year  to  be  paid  out  of  my 
estate  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Boyston, 
of  Harwich,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,'  etc., 
'  and  I  give  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds  to  be  paid  out  of  my  estate,  to  her 
sister,  Eh'zabeth  Boyston,  of  the  same 
place ;  and  I  hereby  appoint  my  cousins, 
James  and  William  Quickly,  solicitors,'  etc., 
^  to  be  executors  and  trustees  of  this  my 
will.  But  in  the  event  of  my  wife, 
Margaret,  marrying  again,  after  my  decease, 
the  whole  of  my  estate,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  legacies  hereafter  named,  shall  at 
once  revert  to  my  said  cousins,  James  and 
William,  etc.,  and  the  annuities  above- 
named  shall  cease,  and  no  longer  be  paid  to 
her  mother,  Mary  Boyston,  or  her  sister 
Elizabeth,*  etc.  Yes — y**?,"  went  on  the 
reader  blandly,  "  that  is  the  pith  of  it,  a«j  I 
thought,  and  although  I  am  the  last  person 
who  ought  to  grumble,  I  say  again,  they 
are  very  hard  conditions." 


"  Hard  conditions,  uncle  1  What  nonsense 
you  talk!"  broke  in  young  Martin  Quickly 
half  angrily,  but  laughing  his  insolent 
laugh.  "  The  idea  of  a  man  coming  into 
all  that  money,  and  calling  the  con- 
ditions hard!  There  really  is  no  satis- 
fying some  people,"  he  added ;  "  but  just 
look  here ;  read  the  legacies  out,  uncle,  or, 
at  any  rate,  read  mine  ;  it  is  the  pleasantest 
reading  I  ever  found." 

"  There's  the  copy ;  you  can  read  for 
yourself,"  replied  the  elder  man,  rising  and 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire ;  "  yon 
had  better  learn  it  by  heart" 

Mr.  Martin  Quickly  immediately  fol- 
lowed his  uncle's  advice,  for,  taking  up  the 
paper,  he  read  aloud,  half-ardozen  times 
over,  the  delightful  fact  that, ''  To  my  first 
cousin  once  removed,  Martin  Quickly,  I 
bequeath  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds 
free  of  probate  duty." 

Meditating  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  head 
of  the  firm  presently  enquired  : 

"And  you  really  mean  to  say,  Martin, 
that  you  discovered  Mrs.  Nethercombe, 
alias  Grossmo;'e,  by  her  voice  f " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  never  heard 
such  a  strange  croak  in  my  lifa;  I  should 
have  known  it  again  anywhere.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  having  a  good  ear." 

"  But  I  did  not  know  you  had  ever  seen 
her,"  said  the  uncle. 

"  Neither  have  J,"  said  the  nephew,  "and 
I  only  heard  her  once  before." 

"  And  when  was  that  1 "  asked  Mr.  James 
Quickly. 

"  Ob,  about  three  years  ago,  I  suppose ; 
just  after  she  married  old  Nethercombe. 
She  and  he  came  here  on  some  business. 
I  was  in  the  outer  oiBce,  and  heard  her 
talking,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  '  What  a 
wonderful  voice,  I  should  know  that  again 
anywhere ;'  and  I  was  right,  you  see,  uncle, 
I  did  know  it  again ;  but  I  did  not  see  her 
any  more  than  I  did  the  other  day.  I  was 
only  told  who  it  was  when  they  were 
gone." 

"And  you  actually  remembered  it  again 
after  all  that  time,"  remarked  the  uncle, 
"  merely  from  her  talking  in  that  railway- 
carriage  ? " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  have  thought  so  much 
of  it  if  she  had  not  swaggered  about  her 
husband  as  she  did ;  that  is  what  Feemed 
to  give  me  the  tip  somehow  —  all  on  a 
sudden — for  I  have  always  been  on  the 
look-out  for  her  coming  this  caper  over  us 
some  day." 

"And  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  a 
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refereDce  to  her  husband,  aroased  your 
Bospicion  that  it  was  she  1 "  enquired  Mr. 
Quickly. 

*'  f  es — at  any  rate  that  it  might  be ;  so  I 
determined  to  mark  her  down,  and  put  you 
on  the  scent" 

*'  Wei),  it  does  you  credit,  if  a  man  can 
take  credit  for  mere  luck,"  said  the  elder 
lawyer,  resuming  his  seat,  and  beginning 
to  purr  as  he  went  on  meditatively:  ''  The 
sly  little  minz  to  go  and  get  married  with- 
out letting  us  have  a  hint  of  it  for  more 
than  nine  months.  It  would  serve  you 
right,  you  puss  you,  to  make  you  and  your 
mother  and  sister  refund  the  last  divi- 
dends; but  they  are  doubtless  all  spent 
ere  this,  and  it  would  be  throwing  good 
money  after  bad  to  attempt  it,  wretched 
paupers  that  you  will  all  three  be  again 
now  that  we  stop  the  supplies.  One 
cannot  get  money  out  of  a  stone,  not  even 
when  it  is  a  Boyston-e  ! " 

Mr.  Quickly  laughed  unctuously  at  his 
own  joke,  and  his  nephew  shouted  aloud 
at  it. 

"  Capital,  uncle,  capital  t"  he  said;  *^  what 
a  thing  money  is  I  How  it  sharpens  a 
fellow's  wits  !  But,  I  say,  tell  us  how  you 
have  verified  all  my  suspicions  1  I  mean, 
how  came  you  to  make  cock-sure  she  was 
married,  so  as  to  be  able  to  write  and  tell 
her  we  knewl" 

"Oh,  very  simply,"  said  Mr.  Quickly. 
"  We  put  our  friend  Doubledon,  of  Scot- 
land Yard,  on  the  trail,  and  he  soon  ran 
the  little  fox  to  earth— discovered  the 
whole  affair." 

"  Well,  tell  us  aU  about  it,  do,"  said  the 
younger  man;  ''you  know  I  have  never 
taken  much  interest  in  business  affairs — 
they  are  not  much  in  my  line.  Beyond 
just  hearing  that  old  Nethercombe,  when 
he  was  nearly  seventy,  married  the  daughter 
of  some  naval  captain,  or  rather  the 
daughter  of  the  captain's  widow,  living 
at  Harwich,  and  that  our  branch  of  the 
f  amOy  was  consequently  done  out  of  the 
money,  I  knew  very  little.  Of  course,  at 
his  death,  I  heard  of  his  queer  will  He 
executed  it,  I  was  told,  only  a  few  days 
before  .he  died.  How  did  he  first  come 
across  these  Boyston  people  ? " 

"Oh,  the  old  idiot  was  at  Harwich  in 
his  yacht  one  year,"  answered  the  elder 
man,  "  and  met  the  girl,  I  suppose,  some- 
where about  She  was  only  seventeen,  I 
believe,  and  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,  and  married  her.  There's  no  fool  like 
an  old  fool — ^like  an  old  fool,  you  know, 
Martin." 


"  Except  a  young  fool,  I  should  think,' 
was  the  response  ;  "  she  must  have  been  as 
great  a  fool  to  marry  him  with  that  differ 
ence  of  age  between  them.  I  wonder  hei 
people  let  her  do  it;  but  it  was  the  coin,  oi 
course,  they  went  for." 

"Of  course  it  was,  for  the  mothei 
and  two  daughters  were  just  as  poor  &i 
church  mice — genteel  paupers.  The  old 
lady  was  a  great  invalid,  and  there  was  s 
lot  of  rubbish  talked,  I  remember,  on  theii 
side,  about  the  daughter  sacrificing  hersel 
for  the  sake  of  the  mother,  and  so  on,  and 
old  Nethercombe  made  settlements  on  then 
accordingly,  as  you  see  by  his  will  here,' 
said  Mr.  Quickly,  purring,  and  softl] 
patting  the  paper  in  front  of  him,  as  a  cai 
pats  a  mouse  too  cruelly  maimed  to  move 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  nephew,  "  I  see 
and  then  he  does  not  like  the  thought  o 
his  money  going  to  a  second  husband,  anc 
so  he  puts  a  stopper  on  any  little  game  o: 
that  sort !  Well,  they  are  bowled  out  now 
anyhow.  But  I  want  to  know  wha 
Doubledon  has  discovered — where  was  sin 
married  f  and  who  is  Crossmore  1  He  wil 
be  rather  sold  !  They  are  all  fools  together 
it  seems  to  me,  unless  he  be  a  knave  a 
well." 

"That  is  not  unlikely,"  went  on  th< 
uncle;  "but  they  are  hard  conditions,  ! 
repeat  As  to  Doubledon — well,  he  ha 
ascertained,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present 
that,  about  a  year  ago,  old  Nethercombe' 
young  widow  goes  on  a  visit  to  somi 
unsophisticated  clerical  friends,  right  awa^ 
in  Cornwall,  leaving  her  mother  and  siste: 
at  Harwich,  where  they  had  always  con 
tinned  to  live.  In  Cornwall  she  picks  up 
and  there  and  then  marries,  this  Mr.  Johi 
Crossmore,  a  gentleman  concerned  in  som< 
mining  operations.  Here  is  a  copy  of  thi 
marriage  certificate,  dated  just  ten  month 
back.  I  suppose  her  mother  and  siste 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  too  late,  o: 
they  might  have  interfered.  Probably  thi 
young  widow  guessed  as  much,  and  kept  i 
dark,  for  of  course,  at  her  time  of  life,  lovi 
is  everything  and  money  nothing ;  but  i 
is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Crossmore  has  got  some 
for  he  has  married  a  beggar,  as  he  wil 
find.  As  you  say,  Martin,  they  seem  al 
idiots  together,  for  one  would  have  though 
he  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  lean 
the  condition  of  his  predecessor's  bequests 
But  I  dare  say  he  was  very  much  in  love 
and  she,  being  the  same,  what  did  i 
matter )  However,  the  mother  and  siste: 
seem  to  have  been  frightened  when  thej 
heard  of  it,  for,  you  see,  they  slipped  theii 
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cable  and  left  Harwich,  and  took  this  little 
place  at  Stokesly,  bo  as  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  on  the  quiet,  without  our  knowing  it, 
and  as  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  in  their  dindends  to  their  bankers, 
we  should  not  have  heard  of  their  move — 
perhaps  for  years — ^but  for  your  lucky  dis- 
covery, Martin;  indeed,  I  had  ceased  to 
think  about  theuL  I  looked  upon  the  case 
as  hopeless,  for  I  never  imagined  young 
Mrs.  Nethercombe  would  have  been  such  an 
idiot  as  to  get  married  again,  however 
much  she  might  have  been  in  love.  You 
would  have  expected  that  she  would  have 
done  anything  rather  than  reduce  her 
mother  and  sister — to  say  nothiug  of  her- 
self— to  penury  again.  Beally,  Martin,  the 
firm  ought  to  hold  themselves  much  in- 
debted to  you  1 " 

^^  Yes,  I  think  they  ought^"  was  that  gen- 
tleman's reply ;  "  which  being  the  case,  I  will 
get  some  luncheon  with  your  permission, 
uncle ; ''  and  putting  on  his  hat,  he  left  the 
office. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Sad  and  sorrowful  was  the  change  which 
overtook  the  Boyston  household,  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  that  fatal  letter  from  Messrs. 
Quickly  Brothers. 

The  pretty  little  country  home  in  the 
out-of-the-way  Oxfordshire  village,  with 
all  its  snug,  quiet,  rural  beauty,  had  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  cheap  London  lodging  in 
Kennington,  with  all  the  penurious  and 
comfortless  surroundings  indigenous  to  such 
a  location  and  the  attendant  circumstances. 
Nearly  three  months  had  elapsed,  and 
Christmas  was  fast  approaching.  The  poor 
invalid  mother  had  been  utterly  prostrated 
by  the  removal  from  Elm  Lawn,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  all  those  delicacies  and  com- 
forts rendered  inevitable  through  the 
change  of  fortune  brought  about  by  her 
youngest  daughter's  second  marriage. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  but  just  retribution," 
urged  Miss  Boyston  to  her  lover  one  even 
iug,  as  they  were  sitting  together  in  the 
little  parlour  adjoining  the  invalid's  room. 
"You  know,  Herbert,  we  were  retaining 
the  money  under  false  pretences.  We  had 
no  right  to  it ;  but  Heaven  knows  you  and  I 
had  but  one  thought,  and  that  was  only  to 
secure  for  the  last  days  of  our  dear  one 
there,  a  home,  in  which  she  might  end 
them  in  decency  and  comfort  If  you  and 
I  have  ever  had  any  selBsh  thoughts  as 
well  about  our  own  marriage,  and  in  which 
this  money  played  a  part,  we  are  rightly 
punished  now." 

**  Do  not  speak  of  it,  Lizzie,"  said  Joyce 


indignantly;  "you  bear  it  more  bravely 
than  I  can,  and  take  a  hisher  view  of  it  all 
I  dare  say  you  are  right,  dear  Lizzie,  and  my 
legal  training  ought  to  make  me  as  sensi- 
tive to  this  question  as  your  own  Christian 
heart  does ;  but  the  fact  is,  dearest,  in  the 
face  of  that  abominable,  iniquitous  will,  my 
very  sense  of  right  and  wrong  gets  twisted. 
I  do  not  think  I  realised,  until  we  were 
obliged  to  bring  your  poor  mother  away 
from  Stokesly  to  this  miserable  place,  as 
the  most  convenient  thing  to  do,  how  truly 
heartless,  selfish,  and  atrocious  are  the  con- 
ditions of  that  old  curmudgeon's  will.  To 
doom  a  girl,  a  mere  child,  as  Margaret  is 
stiU,  to  remain  unmarried  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  was  bad  and  cruel  enough ;  but  to 
make  her  nearest  and  dearest  suffer  also — 
well,  really,"  exclaimed  the  young  bar- 
rister with  increasing  warmth,  *^it  is 
beyond  anything  I  ever  heard  of,  and 
seems  to  make  what,  before  the  law  of 
man,  would  be  a  fraud,  appear  but  an  act 
of  duty  before  the  tribunal  of  a  higher 
power.  I  swear,  Lizzie,  I  should  have  had 
no  compunction  in  keeping  the  secret  to 
the  very  end,  if  it  had  been  possible.  How 
long  was  it  after  old  Nethercombe's  mar- 
riage that  he  executed  this  second  willl " 

"Very  shortly  before  his  death/'  an- 
swered Miss  Boyston;  "he  was  always 
wickedly  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  when  he 
knew  his  end  was  near,  he  made  this  new 
will  He  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  what  he 
had  done,  and  why ;  he  said  that  by  re- 
ducing us  to  poverty  once  more,  he  wonld 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  that  she  shonld 
not  marry  again.  The  will  he  signed  on 
the  day  he  was  married  bad  no  such 
conditions  in  it ;  this  one  seems  to  have 
been  quite  an  afterthought,  prompted  by 
the  arch-fiend  of  jealousy." 

"  Yes ;  well,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
his  doing  this,  of  course,"  went  on  Joyce, 
dropping  his  vehement  tone  to  one  of 
dejection.  "As  he  had  made  no  inde- 
pendent settlements  upon  his  wife  or  any 
of  you,  as  he  ought  to  have  been  made  to 
do,  and  as  he  should  have  been  made  to  do 
if  I  had  been  at  band  to  advise,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  his  revoking  his  first 
will  oy  Jove !  it  makes  my  blood  boil ! 
Was  it  not  enough  for  you  and  your  mother 
to  consent  to  this  horrible  sacrifice  on  any 
terms,  but  that  you  should  still  have  been 
left  to  the  mercy  of  this  old  brute's  caprice? 
It  is  too,  too  dreadful.  Well,  it  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  now  that  I  shonld 
make  some  money  to  help  you  along  with, 
I  for  your  mother's  poor  little  pension  is 
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barelj  sufficient  to  keep  one  bodjr  and  soul 
together,  much  less  three.  How  you  ever 
managed  to  jog  along  as  you  did  before 
old  Nethercombe  turned  up  is  a  marvel." 

"But  surely,  Herbert,"  protested  Miss 
Bojston,  "  Mr.  Crossmore  can  be  made  to 
maintain  his  wife  1  She,  at  least,  should 
not  enter  into  our  ways  and  means." 

"  Of  course  he  must  support  her,  if  he 
has  anything  to  support  her  upon,  which  is 
doubtful,"  answered  Herbert ;  "  but  first  of 
all  we  must  find  him,  and  that  does  not 
appear  easy.  It  is  two  months  since  Mar- 
garet has  had  any  tidings  of  him,  and  he  is 
not  to  be  heard  of  at  either  of  the  addresses 
he  gave  her.  You  have  seen  that  her  letters 
to  him  are  all  returned  by  the  post-office. 
There  never  was  a  more  flagrant  case. 
Depend  on  it,  he  is  nothing  but  a  low 
adventurer,  as  I  anticipated  when  I  found 
out  the  little  I  did  about  him.  He  only 
married  that  poor  foolish  child  for  the  sake 
of  her  money,  and  now  he  has  got  wind  of 
the  true  state  of  aff^urs,  he  disappears.  Do 
jou  know,  Lizzie,  I  have  it  strongly  in  my 
mind  to  run  over  to  Jersey  myself,  and  do 
a  little  private  detective  service  on  my 
own  account !  It  would  be  far  less  expen- 
sive than  employing  a  professional,  and  as 
I  know,  from  previous  information,  that 
he  was  often  to  be  heard  of  there,  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  go  and  see  what  I  can  do 
in  the  business  myself." 

Infinite  was  the  talk  which  this  sug- 
gestion raised.  Arguments  for  and  against 
the  plan  were  urged  Irom  every  point,  and 
finally  it  was  decided  that  Herbert  Joyce, 
anned  with  some  additional  particulars 
concerning  this  mysterious  husband  of 
Margaret's,  should  go  himself  to  Jersey, 
and  try  and  bring  the  fellow  to  book. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  to 
follow  the  young  barrister  through  all  the 
devious  and  difficult  paths  by  which  he 
ultimately  achieved  his  object  We  need 
only  look  in  upon  the  family  circle  once 
more  in  order  to  bring  the  story  of  this 
second  marriage  to  an  end, 

The  occasion  is  a  propitious  one,  for  it  is 
Christmas  Eve,  and  Herbert  Joyce  has 
returned  from  his  expedition  to  the  humble 
lod^gs  in  Kennington.  There  is  a 
radiance  about  his  earnest  face  as  he  is 
welcomed  by  her  to  whom  his  presence  is 
always  as  a  ray  of  light,  which  contrasts 
forcibly  with  the  gloom  and  sadness  per- 
vading the  little  home. 

"I  have  only  just  obtained  the  final 
piece  of  evidence  necessary  to  complete 
^y  case,  Lizzie,"  said  Herbert  in  reply  to 


the  enquiry  why  he  had  not  written  to 
warn  them  of  his  coming,  "  and  you  could 
not  have  received  a  letter  sooner  than  you 
have  received  me.  I  might  have  telegraphed 
you  certainly,  but  I  preferred  bringing  you 
the  good  news  in  propria  person^ 

"Ah,  then,  you  have  found  Mr.  Cross- 
more,  and  he  is  willing "  began  Lizzie 

Boyston ;  but  her  lover  stopped  her  by  a 
gesture  as  he  said  : 

"Eestrain  your  curiosity,  dear  Lizzie, 
and  just  let  me  tell  you  the  main  facts  as 
briefly  as  possible  in  their  proper  order ; 
they  are  very  few  and  simple.  I  discovered 
that  Mr.  John  Crossmore  is  a  fiction  alto- 
gether— that  is,  he  has  no  real  existence, 
for  the  name  we  know  him  by  is  only  an 
assumed  one.  I  rather  suspected  this,  and 
verified  my  suspicion  by  means  of  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  individual  which  you  gave 
me  out  of  Margaret's  desk  before  I  started." 

"  Hush  1  she  has  not  missed  it,"  said 
Miss  Boyston,  raising  her  finger,  "  and  she 
is  in  the  next  room  with  the  dear  mother." 

The  lovers  were  sitting  as  usual  near 
each  other,  with  their  backs  towards  the 
folding-doors— which  were  shut— of  the 
mean  little  parlours,  and  as  he  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  the  young  barrister  went  on  : 

"  Well,  it  does  not  matter,  she  will  have 
to  hear  it  all  directly ;  but  you  shall  tell 
her  if  you  please.  To  proceed.  At  the 
post-office,  at  the  bank,  and  at  various 
other  public  and  likely  places  at  St 
Heliers,  where  I  made  enquiries,  no  one 
had  ever  heard  the  name  of  Crossmore, 
but  at  the  registrar's  office,  when  I  showed 
the  photograph,  as  I  always  did  when  I 
put  my  question,  a  knowing  young  clerk 
cried  out  with  perfect  conviction  : 

*"  Why,  that's  Mr.  Turndale,  or,  if  it  is  not, 
his  ghost  must  have  sat  for  the  picture  1 ' 

'*  •  Then,'  said  I,  '  who  is  Mr.  Turndale, 
and  where  does  he  live  1 ' 

"'Difficult  to  say  who  he  is,'  replied 
the  clerk ;  '  he  is  to  and  fro  here  a  good 
deal,  something  in  the  commercial-traveller 
line,  I  suspect — turns  his  hand  to  any- 
thing that  may  turn  up,  and  he  lives  at 
SL  Brelades  across  the  bay.' 

"This  answer  suggested  to  me  in  a 
moment  the  possibility  that  I  had  come 
upon  my  man. 

"  *  Ah  ! '  I  said,  *  you  do  not  know  who 
he  is.  That  is  asking  too  much  in  a  place 
like  Jersey.  Strangers  here  are  not 
always  what  they  appear  to  be.' 

"  *  No,*  said  the  clerk,  '  we  have  a  good 
many  aliases  here  at  times,  but  I  do  not 
think  but  what  this  person's  name  is  his 
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real  one  anyhow,  seeing  he  was  married 
by  it,  here,  in  this  very  office.* 

"  Lizzie,  my  darling,"  cried  Mr.  Joyce, 
unable  any  longer  to  continue  his  story 
in  its  proper  sequence,  "  in  two  words,  this 
scoundrel  was  already  married  when  he 
first  met  Margaret,  and  is  no  more  her 
husband  than  I  am.  It  is  a  fact,''  hur- 
riedly went  on  the  speaker,  disregarding 
Miss  Boyston's  startled  expression  of  sur- 
prise ;  "  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  ins  and 
ou.ts  of  the  way  in  which  I  proved  it,  and 
how  I  identified  Mr.  John  Crossmore 
with  this  man  Turndale ;  but  I  did. 
He  was  married  at  that  very  office  to 
which  a  kindly  fate  guided  my  footsteps. 
I  saw  the  record  in  the  registrar's  book, 
with  the.  fellow's  signature,  James  Turn- 
dale,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Crossmore 
unmistakably,  and  the  date  three  years 
ago — that  is,  rather  more  than  two  years 
before  he  contracted  this  bigamous  alliance 
with  Margaret 

**  I  found  my  way  to  St  Brelades, 
and  after  some  trouble  found  the  man — 
confronted  him,  and  convicted  him  out 
of  his  own  mouth,  before  his  own  wife. 
He  had  no  suspicion  at  first  as  to  what  I 
was  driving  at;  but  when  I  suddenly 
mentioned  the  name  of  Boyston,  and 
accused  him  poiht-blank  of  his  crime,  he 
was  so  thunaerstruck  that  he  could  not 
deny  it  I  never  saw  a  man  so  bowled 
over  in  my  life — a  mean,  contemptible 
hound,  who,  when  he  partially  recovered 
himself,  began  entreating  that  we  should 
not  prosecute.  He  actuidly  went  down  on 
his  knees  to  me,  and  the  poor  little  woman, 
his  wife,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  when 
she  realised  the  truth,  did  the  same. 
Directly  the  Christmas  vacation  is  over  I 
shall  put  the  case  in  legal  train,  and  Messrs. 
Quickly  Brothers  will  have  to  hand  back  all 
old  Nethercombe's  property,  for  it  belongs 
to  Margaret  and  you,  and  to  no  one  else." 

In  their  excitement  over  this  rapidly 
and  incoherently  delivered  recital  the  two 
lovers  had  drawn  closer  together  than 
ever,  and  had  not  observed  that  the  fold- 
ingdoor  behind  them  had  been  softly 
opened,  and  that  Margaret  Nethercombe, 
emerging  from  it,  had  overheard  the  whole 
of  the  latter  part  of  what  Herbert  Joyce 
had  been  saying. 

Altogether  it  was  about  as  singular  a 
case  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  had 
been  engaged  in  for  a  considerable  time. 


The  fact  that  it  never  came  into  court  has, 
with  the  assistance  of  fictitious  names  of 
people  and  places,  permitted  its  narration 
in  the  present  form,  and  that  it  was  not 
left  to  the  decision  of  a  judge  and  jary  was 
due  to  the  skilful  management  of  it  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Joyce.  Anxious  to  shield 
his  fair  friends  from  all  unnecessary 
annoyance  and  exposure,  he  contrived,  by 
the  aid  of  counsel's  opinion  and  many  little 
dexterous  and  intricate  manoeuvres,  so  to 
show  Messrs.  Quickly  Brothers  that  they 
had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  that  after  the 
first  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  action, 
those  distinguished  solicitors  made  no 
attempt  to  defend  it 

Thus  "reclaimed,"  and  now  "held  by 
right,"  by  Margaret  Nethercombe  and  her 
mother  and  sister,  the  property  has  never 
again  been  jeopardised  by  any  iropradent 
act  on  the  part  of  the  young  widow.  The 
deception  practised  on  her  by  the  unscru- 
pulous adventurer  Crossmore,  alias  Turn- 
dale,  alias  anybody  else,  seemed  to  read 
her  a  salutary  lesson,  for  the  weak  and 
foolish  girl  has  developed  into  what  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  call  an  uncompro- 
mising champion  of  woman's  rights.  Her 
old  character  has  undergone  a  mighty 
change,  and  on  aU  platforms  where  the 
most  advanced  arguments  are  used  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  sex  from  the  tyranny 
of  man,  she  stands  conspicuous  as  a  fluent 
orator,  whose  remarkably  shrill  voice  lends 
additional  venom  to  her  utterances,  whilst 
the  erewhile  undecided  hands  have  assumed 
a  vigour  of  action  which  adds  not  a  little 
intensity  to  the  superabundant  gesticula- 
tion. That  her  logic  is  not  always  of  the 
soundest  is  to  be  excused,  remembering 
her  hard  experience,  and  Herbert  Joyce 
and  his  wife  are  only  too  glad  that  so 
harmless  an  outlet  has  been  found  for  the 
spirit  of  revenge  to  which  the  treatment 
she  had  received  not  unnaturally  gave  rise. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  which  came  over 
her  at  first  inspired  her  with  a  fierce  desire 
to  prosecute  her  deceiver  and  punish  him 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  but  as 
ho  was  carefully  aJ^owed  to  decamp,  she 
was  easily  dissuaded  by  her  relatives  from 
this  course,  and  by  degrees  she  readily 
adopted  that  in  which  she  has  become  a 
shining  light,  whilst  Herbert  Joyce,  Q.C., 
Esq.,  now  that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
able  ultimately  to  confer  on  his  wife  the 
dignity  of  a  judge's  wife,  can  afford  to  smile 
at  the  vagaries  of  his  sister-in-law. 
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CHAPTER     xniL      DICK  HAB  GREATNESS 
THRnST  UPON   HOL 

Dick    considered    The    Keep     oapiul 

3a>rten  on  the  ffhole,  bat  it  h&d  two 
nwbacks — Ida's  nnfortimate  presence, 
and  the  still  more  nnfortonate  absence  of 
hit  dog.  Dick  loved  his  dog,  a  fine  Irish 
letrierer,  better  than  anything  and  anyone 
eleo  in  the  world,  and  he  expected  it  to 
be  taken  into  a  friend's  hoose  aa  part  of 
liimsalf. 

Now,  Mr.  l^ick  had  a  horror  of  d(^  in 
the  honse,  in  part  out  of  regard  for  his  irir- 
nitnre,  and  in  part  throngh  fear  of  hydro- 
phobia. Even  Mrs.  Tuck's  Nan  had  been 
banished  in  the  very  first  days  of  their 
marriage.  Therefore,  Dick's  red  retriever 
Bran,  which  all  iU  life  long  bad  been  nsed 
to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  his  master's  chair  by 
day  and  of  hie  bed  by  night,  was  pitilessly 
and  peremptorily  banished  to  the  stables, 
where  he  made  night  hideoos  with  his 
bowls.  The  servants,  who  slept,  or  tried 
to  sleep,  at  that  side  of  the  house,  got  to 
bate  die  poor  bmte,  and  showed  their 
hatred  by  many  a  kick  and  caff,  and  by 
sometimes  neglecting,  in  Dick's  alffience,  to 
give  it  food  or  water.  This  unaccustomed 
ill-treatment,  neglect,  confinement,  and 
separation  from  its  master,  told  so  terribly 
on  the  wretched  creature,  that  Dick  at  last 
made  his  mind  up  to  quit  The  Keep,  and 
leek  some  more  hospitable  shelter  for 
himself  and  bis  dog. 

When  he  announced  this  resolution,  Ida 
was  very  mnch  surprised  and  pleased  by  the 
really  deep  feeling  he  showed  in  speaking  of 
hisdo^.  Shetookherselfroundlytotaskfor 
r  lier  mujndgment  of  Dick,  and  for  her  inhos- 
f  pitable  treatment  of  him,  and  determined 


that,  if  he  could  but  be  persuaded  to  stay, 
she  would  show  her  repentance  in  her 
amended  manners.  She  did  what  she 
could  to  persuade  bim  to  stay  by  promising, 
to  Dick's  amazement,  that  she  would  her- 
self look  after  the  dog  in  its  master's  occa- 
sional absences,  \othing  could  have  so 
reconciled  Dick  to  Ida  as  this  surprising 
promise  of  hers  to  look  after  bis  first  Mend, 
and  he  showed  his  gratitude  by  the  fervonr 
of  his  acknowledgment  of  it,  thongh  he 
explained,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was 
not  so  much  its  ill-treatment  as  its 
separation  from  its  master  which  made 
it  miserable,  and  made  necessary  his 
departure. 

A  little  later  that  morning,  Ida,  standing  ' 
at  a  window  in  the  breakfast-room, 
arranging  some  Sowers  in  a  vase,  saw  Bran  . 
bebg  hotly  pursned  by  a  groom  with  a 
heavy  weapon  of  some  kind  in  his  hand. ' 
She  threw  up  the  lower  sash,  stooped, 
stepped  ont  on  to  the  lawn,  and  hurried 
towards  the  dog  and  its  pnrsuer  to ' 
save  it  from  punishment.  Midway,  a 
sudden  certainty  that  the  dog  was  mad 
rooted  her  to  tbe  ground.  She  had 
heard  so  much  about  hydrophobia  lately, 
and  so  much  ihat  mommg  of  the  misery 
the  wretched  dog  had  gone  through,  that 
this  idea  of  madness  at  once  occurred  to 
her  and  paralysed  her.  The  dog  was 
panting,  foaming,  running,  not  as  to  or 
from  anything,  but  mechanically,  and  as 
though  possessed.  Ida  stood  straight  in 
its  path,  arrested,  and  as  if  turned  by  a 
spell  to  stone,  in  the  attitude  in  which  the 
idea  of  her  danger  found  and  fixed  her — 
one  hand  still  holding  some  fiowers,  the 
other  loose  at  her  dde,  one  foot  advanced, 
and  the  other  in  part  raised  for  tbe  next 
step,  fear  shown  only  in  her  fixed  eyes, 
parted  lips,  and  marble  face.  She  was 
looking,  not  so  mnch  at  the  dog  as  at  a 
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horrible  succesrion  of  pictures  of  death  by 
hydrophobia,  which  flashed  in  a  moment, 
vivid  as  reality  itself,  through  her  brain. 

In  anot|i(9r  moment  Dick  stood  between 
her  and  this  deatL  He  had  not  even  seen 
Ida,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  dog's 
madness,  but,  catching  a  glimpse  through 
the  laurels  of  Bran  being  pursued,  he 
rushed  out  to  save  him.  Then,  too  late, 
he  saw  his  danger,  as  the  dog  was  unmis- 
takably mad.  Being  a  man  of  iron  nerve 
and  of  read^  resource,  he  made  his  mind 
up,  in  the  moment  that  remained  to  him, 
as  to  what  was  best  to  do.  He  had  in  his 
hand  a  stick,  not  heavy  enough  to  brain 
the  dog,  and  with  this  he  struck  it  with 
all  his  force  across  the  knees,  and  brought 
it  down ;  then  he  caught  and  held  it  by  the 
throat  with  both  hands* 

Here  the  groom  came  xxp  with  a  gun, 
which  he  would  have  fired  before  but  for 
the  fear  of  shooting  Ida. 

"Put  the  muzzle  to  his  ear  and  fire," 
cried  Dick. 

Bat  the  man,  not  having  Dick's  nerve, 
feared  to  fire  so  near  his  hands. 

**  If  you'll  leave  hold  on  him,  sir,  I'll 
fire  before  he  can  raise  his  head;." 

•'  Why  can't  you  fire  now  1 "    . 

"  I  daren't,  sir,  with  your  hand  touching 
the  muzzle." 

"  Why,  you  fool— weU,  look  out  then." 

Here  he  let  go  his  hold  of  the  dog,  and 
the  groom  fired,  but  the  dog  was  too  quick 
for  him.  Dick's  hands  were  hardly  off  his 
throat  when  he  got  his  head  from  under  the 
muzzle  of  tiie  gun,  and  by  a  sadden  and 
savage  snap  buried  his  teeth  in  his  master's 
arm.  Then,  too  late,  the  groom  fired  and  dis- 
abled him,  and  by  another  shot  put  him  out 
of  pain. 

While  Dick  was  undoing  his  sleeve-link 
to  have  a  look  at  his  bitten  arm,  he  caw 
Ida  for  the  first  time.  She,  of  course, 
imagined  that  he  had  rushed  into  the 
danger  to  save  her,  therefore  the  fear  that 
he  had  been  bitten  was  horrible  to  her. 
With  a  trembling  hand  on  lus  arm,  and 
such  a  haggard  look  of  anxiety  in  her  face 
as  even  the  easy-going  Dick  did  not  soon 
forget,  she  faltered  out : 

"  You've  been  bitten." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing,  thank  you.  The  skin's 
only  just  broken.  I  shall  bum  it  out  and 
be  right  enough." 

Hereupon,  Ida,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  her  life,  fainted.  The  strain  upon 
her  had  been  intense.  In  that  single 
minute  she  had  realised  in  her  vivid 
imagination  the  approach  of  this  frightful 


death,  her  escape  from  it,  and  the  cost  of 
that  escape. 

Dick  sent  the  man  to  the  house  for  help, 
which,  however,  wai  at  hand  before  he 
reached  the  door.  The  dischaige  of  the 
gun  under  the  windows  had  brought  oat 
half  the  household,  and  Mr&  Tuok  among 
the  rest.  To^l^er  Dick  committed  Ida, 
referring  her  io  the  groom  for  an  acdount 
of  the  business,  as  he  was  naturally  in  a 
hurry  to  cauterize  his  arm.  The  groom, 
being  also,  under,  the  io^Tession  that  the 
captsan,  seeing  that  the  dog  was  mad,  and 
Ida  in  danger,  had  flung  hmiself  heroically 
between  them,  gave  this  account  to  Mrs. 
Tuck,  when  she  could  spare  attention  to  it 
on  Ida's  coming  to  herself. 

"  He's  been  bitten  1 "  gasped  Mrs.  Tuck 

The  groom  "didn't  rightly  know" — 
knowing  right  well,  but  beginning  to 
realise  his  own  responsibility  for  this  bad 
business.  Mrs.  Tuck  bid  him  saddle  a 
horse  at  once  and  be  ready  to  ride  at  life 
and  death  speed  for  the  doctor,  while  she 
hurried  into  the  house  to  find  Dick  She 
found  him  in  the  kitchen — where,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  was  the  only  fire — scien- 
tifically cauterizing  the  bite  with  a  red-hot 
poker,  to  an  accompaniment  of  shrieks, 
groans,  and  ejaculations  of  pity  and  horror 
from  the  fascinated  oeok  and  kitcheninaid. 

"  Oh,  Dick ! "  groaned  Mrs.  Tuck,  smk- 
ing  sickened  and  helpless  into  a  chair  by 
the  door. 

''I'm  all  right,  aunt,"  in  a^ voice  whose 
coolness  was  not  affected.  He  had  no 
''nerves,"  and  little  thought  for  the 
morrow,  and  believed  that  the  virus  had 
probably  been  strained  out  by  hia  coat  and 
shirt-sleeve,  and  at  any  rate  had  been  in- 
tercepted by  cauterization.  "  I'm  all  right, 
aunt ;  it's  only  a  scratch,  and  my  ooatkept 
the  poison  out.  I've  burned  the  bite 
besides,  as  I  knew  you'd  make  a  fuss  if  I 
didn't,"  laying  the  poker  down  and  polling 
down  his  shirt-sleeve. 

"  Jane,"  gasped  Mrs.  Tuck, "  tell  Ticknor 
— the  doctor." 

Jane  rightly  interpreting  this  spasmodic 
message,  rushed  off  to  send  the  groom  for 
Dr.  Kurk.  But  the  doctor  was  already  half- 
way up  the  avenue  on  one  of  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  valetudinarian  Mr.  Tuck. 

Being  shown,  on  his  arrival,  into  the 
kitchen,  where  Dick  was  administering 
brandy-and-water  to  his  half-fainting  annt<^ 
he  examined  the  wound,  pronouneed  the 
cautery  imp^ectly  done,  and  an  imperfect 
prophylactic  in  any  case,  and  insisted  on 
excision. 
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Dick  rather  grambled  at  haying  his 
hridle-ann  whittled  away  at  this  rate,  but 
shrank  irom  the  operation  onlj  on  that 
ground;  though  it  had  to  be  performed 
without  chloroform,  with  which  the  doctor 
was  of  course  unprovided. 

Dick  certainly  would  hare  preferred 
chloroform,  if  it  was  to  be  had,  as  he  was 
glad  to  inhale  laughing-gas  when  he  had  a 
tooth  to  be  drawn.  He  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  court  unnecessary  pain,  but 
he  bore  what  there  was  no  help  for  with 
stoic  fortituda  Physically,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  finer  specimen  of  a  man  in  England 
than  our  captain. 

He  bared  his  arm,  and  watohed  the 
doctor  defdy  cutting  out  the  piece  without 
the  movement  of  a  muscle  or  the  quivering 
of  an  eyelid,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  operation  and  to  the  admiration  of  the 
surgeon. 

**  Your  nephew  is  made  of  iron,  Mra 
Tuck — made  of  iron  inside  and  out,''  he 
said  to  that  lady  in  Ida's  hearing.  ''There's 
not  the  least  fear  of  hydrophobia  in  his 
case,  and  just  because  there's  no  fear  of  it ; 
for  I  believe  half  the  cases  come  from 
nervousness.  But  Captain  Brabazon  doesn't 
know  what  nervousness  means.  He  held 
lus  arm  while  I  cut  out  the  piece  as  still 
and  steady  as  I  hold  this  glass.  There  was 
no  need  whatever  of  chloroform,"  regard- 
ing evidently  that  anaesthetic  as  providen- 
tially designed  to  make  an  operation  easy 
rather  to  the  doctcnr  than  to  the  patient. 

''I  dare  say  you  got  through  it  very 
well  without,"  said  Mrs.  Tuck,  who  would 
have  joked  if  in  extremis.  Besides,  she 
was  relieved  by  the  doctor's  assurance  of 
Dick's  perfect  security,  for  the  doctor  (as 
she  had  too  good  reason  to  know  in  the  case 
of  her  poor  dear  husband)  made  the  worst 
— that  is,  the  most  of  a  case.  And,  indeed, 
he  meant  to  make  something  more  out  of 
Dick.  He  promised  to  call  daily,  and  send 
purifying  blood-mixtures,  and  he  prescribed 
absolute  abstinence  from  tobacco  and 
stimulants. 

Dick  did  not^  of  course,  teke  his  aunt's 
serious  view  o(  the  prescriptions  of  **  the 
leech,"  which  obsolete  title  he  revived 
for  the  doctor  as  appropriate  to  his  blood- 
sucking attendance  on  Mr.  Tuck.  But,  as 
he  did  not  wish  to  make  her  uncomfortable, 
be  compromised  the  matter  by  consenting 
to  drink  nothing  stronger  than  the  mixtures 
on  the  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to 
smoke.  There  was  something  suspicious  in 
the  alacrity  with  which  he  proposed  the  com- 
promise, yet  it  took  Mrs.  Tuck  some  days 


to  discover  that  the  mixtures  she  had  been 
so  gratified  to  find  him  drinking  even 
before  they  were  due,  and  in  even  undue 
quantities,  were  wines  and  spirits  which 
mimicked  the  doctor's  draughts  as  closely 
in  colour  as  the  wholesome  Leptalis  butter- 
fly mimics  the  colour  of  the  poisonous 
lUiomia. 

Her  suspicions  were  at  last  aroused  one 
evening  by  seeing  Dick  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  instead  of  one,  at  an  interval  of 
an  hour  instead  of  three,  of  a  light  brown 
draught  She  took  up  the  bottle,  un- 
corked, and  smelled  it. 

^'Brandy  1 "  she  exclaimed,  aghast 

"  My  dear  aunt,  you  didn't  really  think 
I  was  drinking  Kirk's  rot  f "  in  a  tone  of 
utter  and  innocent  amazement 

Dick  was  equanimous  in  other  emer- 
gencies besides  that  of  the  charge  of  a 
mad  dog. 

"  Well,  Dick,  you  know  what  the  con- 
sequences may  be ! " 

*'  H  you  mean  hydrophobia,  aunt,  I've 
had  it  all  my  Ufe.  You  know  I  never 
could  drink  clean  water,  and  is  it  likely  I 
could  stand  that  filth  1    Ugh  ! " 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  allow 
Dick  to  drink  his  liquor,  without  pouring 
it  at  measured  intervals,  and  with 
measured  accuracy,  from  a  medicine-bottle 
into  a  table-spoon,  and  from  a  teble-spoon 
into  a  wineglass — a  performance  he  had 
gone  through  many  times  a  day  with  a  wry 
but  resolved  face. 

Mr&  Tuck  even  forgave  him  for  having 
passed  on  the  bon&  fide  mixtures  to  her 
poor  dear  husband,  who  drank  them  in 
perfect  good  faith  and  excellent  results, 
for  he  never  caught  hydrophobia  He 
must  have  caught  it  if,  as  the  doctor 
suggested,  fear  alone  could  bring  it  on. 
He  was  wild  with  fear  when  he  heard  of 
the  affair.  In  his  secret  heart  he  thought 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  law,  by  which 
anyone  bitten  }yj  a  mad  dog  should  then 
and  there  be  slaughtered  like  an  ox  in  the 
rinderpest  to  stamp  the  plague  out  As, 
however,  he  could  not  venture  to  suggest 
this  to  Mr&  Tuck,  he  insisted  to  her,  first, 
on  Dick's  instant  expulsion  from  the  house. 

Mrs.  Tuck,  by  representing  the-  whole 
county  as  certain  to  be  scandalised  at  this 
mode  of  rewarding  Dick  fbr  his  heroic 
rescue  of  Ida,  brought  him  to  reasoiL 
She  had,  however,  to  give  in  to  the  sole 
condition  on  which  he  would  consent  to 
harbour  so  horrible  a  peril  for  another 
hour  in  the  house. 

Dick  was  to  be  locked  into  his  room 
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every  night,  and  not  Bet  free  in  the  morning 
nntil  he  had  drank  to  the  last  drop  a  glass 
of  water  bronght  him  by  Mr.  Tack's  own 
confidential  vdet  Even  then  Mr.  Tack 
was  not  reassnred,  for  the  yalet  could  not  in 
common  honesty  say  that  the  captain  bad 
shown  no  abhorrence  of  the  draaght 

"Did  he  sobi"  Mr.  Tack  would  ask 
eagerly. 

"  No,  sir ;  not  sob,  sir,  exactly ;  but  it 
was  a  trouble  to  him,  like." 

"  Did  he  choke  in  trying  to  drink  it ) " 
"  Not,  as  you  might  say,  choke,  sir ;  he 
jibbed  a  bit  at  it" 

"  Bat  there  was  no  paroxysm  t " 
"  He  swore  tremendous,  sir,  and  threw 
the  pillers  at  me." 

'*  I  mean  he  wasn't  convulsed  1  *' 
"  Law,  no,  sir  1  aggrawated  rayther." 
Hete  Mr.  Tuck  turns  impatiently  from 
the  valet  to  send  Mrs.  Tuck  for  a  more 
rational  report. 

It  was  in  revenge  for  this  morning 
dose  of  water  that  Dick  passed  on  his 
medicine  to  Mr.  Tuck,  as  in  much  the 
more  danger  of  rabies  of  the  two. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Dick  took  this 
business  with  incredible  placidity.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  be  anxious.  He  was 
so  far  from  running  out  effusively  to  meet 
misfortune  half-way  that  he  would  cut  it 
when  it  met  him  and  forget  it  when  it 
passed.  Besides,  he  had,  as  he  had  good 
reason  to  have,  perfect  faith  in  his  own 
and  the  doctor's  merciless  suigery. 

Mrs.  Tuck,  however,  did  not  shieure  Dick's 
serene  assurance.  StUl  less  did  Ida.  The 
girl  was  wretched  in  the  thought  that  this 
dreadful  death,  if  it  overtook  I)ick,  would 
lie  at  her  door.  For,  we  need  hardly  say, 
Dick  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  correct 
the  version  of  the  affair  he  found  current 
Why  should  he  1 

He  hated  to  do  anything  unpleasant  to 
himself  or  unpleasant  to  others,  and  to 
undeceive  the  household  in  this  matter 
would,  he  thought,  have  been  both.  It 
would  certainly  nave  nuule  his  ftunt^  Ida, 
and  himself  look  foolish  if,  after  all  the 
praise  and  gratitude  heaped  upon  him,  he 
were  to  tell  them  coolly  that  he  had  had  no 
idea  of  Ida's  danger,  or  of  any  danger, 
when  he  blundered  in  between  her  and  the 
dog. 

Therefore  Dick  contented  himself  with 
pooh-poohing  the  heroism  attributed  to 
him  with  a  magnanimity  which  crowned 
it,  to  his  aunt's  thinking  and  to  Ida's. 

"  Why,  what  would  you  have  had  me  do, 
aunt  f "  he  would  ask,  in  deprecating  Mrs. 


Tuck's  praises.  "  Would  you  have  had  me 
stand  by  with  my  hands  in  my  pocketB  to 
see  Miss  Luard  attacked  by  my  own  dogi 
If  Dick  had  done  so,  you'd  discharge 
him." 

Dick  was  a  page  of  tender  years.  This 
put  the  thing  low  enough.  Bat  then  Mrs. 
Tuck  and  Ida  felt  that,  as  De  Qaincey 
somewhere  remarks,  there  are  occasions 
when  it  is  heroic  to  do  a  thing,  thoagh  it 
would  be  dastardly  not  to  do  it,  and  though 
there  is  no  middle  way  of  escape  from  "  the 
great  refusal." 

Therefore,  Dick,  in  making  nothing  of 
his  heroism,  only  enhanced  it  in  their 
eyes. 

As  for  Dick's  conscience,  it  troubled 
him  as  little  as  his  digestion,  and  of  that 
vice  -  conscience,  self-respect,  he  knew 
nothing.  So  he  took  to  himself  all  this 
glory  and  gratitude  without  compunction 
— with  complacency,  rather — ^for  hd  came 
at  last  to  regard  them,  as  he  regarded 
everything,  as  his  mere  du& 

There  was  but  one  possible  motive  which 
might  have  made  him  disclaim  the  credit 
he  accepted  —  the  stimulus  this  heroic 
rescue  gave  to  his  aunt's  matchmaking; 
but  there  was  now  no  such  passive 
resistance  on  Dick's  side  to  her  schemes. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  more  even  than 
a  passive  submission — there  was  an  active 
adhesion  to  them  on  the  part  of  onr 
Adonis. 

For  Ida  seemed  now  no  more  far  off  and 
high  up,  only  to  be  won  after  long  siege, 
and  only  to  be  held  by  harassing  and  never- 
remitted  vigilanca  From  seeming  cold, 
proud,  unapproachable,  she  suddenly  seemed 
meek,  winning,  and  to  be  won  without 
insuperable  or  insupportable  difficulties. 

In  truth,  many  feelings  combined  to 
transform  Ida — ^remorse,  Mlmiration,  grati- 
tude. She  had,  she  thought^  cruelly  mis- 
judged Dick  She  had  taken  him  to  be  a 
selfish,  lazy,  pleasure-seeker,  who  cared  only 
for  his  own  ease,  and  would  not  stir  foot 
or  finger  for  anyone  else  in  the  world. 
Yet  beneath  all  Uiis  seeming  easy,  selfish, 
and  indolent  pococurantism  lay  the  most 
unlooked-for  kind  of  heroism,  still,  strong, 
unconscious,  magnanimous,  which  did  a 
great  thing  greatly,  and  cared  not  to  speak 
or  hear  of  it  again. 

You  see,  Ida  was  of  a  romantic  age 
and  sex,  and  had  her  mind  so  possessed 
with  high  ideals,  as  to  be  readily  duped  by 
the  appearance  of  their  realisation.^  Yonr 
ghost-seer  is  always  a  man  who  believed  in 
ghosts  to  begin  with,  whose  mind  is  so 
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posseesed  with  his  superstition  that  a 
scarecrow  of  shreds  and  patches,  waving 
in  the  night  wind,  looks  to  him  of  the 
other  awfal  world.  Similarly  Ida's  mind 
was  so  fall  of  heroic  ideals,  that  Dick's 
apparent  heroism  imposed  on  her  com- 
pletely. 

All  that  Mr&  Tack  had  suggested  in 
the  matchmaking  conversation  with  Ida, 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  seemed  no 
more  incredible  to  the  girl.  So  much 
lay  unsuspected  beneath  Dick's  Hght 
maoner,  that  love  itself  ought  have  lain 
there  concealed,  and  concealed  for  the  very 
reason  assigned  by  Mrs.  Tuck — ^Dick's 
magnanimous  repulsion  from  the  mere 
appearance  of  fortune-hunting.  For  had 
be  not  shown  himself  magnanimous  in 
greater  things  t  And  was  this  not  love, 
which  now  at  last  began  to  disclose, 
itselff 

Itr  was — such  love  as  Dick  had  to  offer. 
He  took  Ida's  intense  anxiety  about  him, 
her  admiration  and  her  gratitude,  for  the 
first  beginning  of  love  on  her  side.  It 
was  inexpressibly  pleasant  to  him  to  be  the 
centre  of  interest  to  this  superb  beauty,  of 
whom  but  yesterday  he  stood  in  awe.  It 
appeared  to  him,  as  to  the  hero  of  Locksley 
Hall,  that : 

Now  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner,  than  Rhould 

be  for  one  bo  young, 
And  her  eyes   on  all  my  motiona  with  a  mute 

obaervance  hung. 

Nor  was  this  Dick's  coxcombry.  Ida  was 
haunted,  harassed,  harrowed  with  an 
anxiety  lest  Dick  should  faU  a  victim  to 
the  horrible  death  from  which  he  had 
saved  her.  Now  Dick,  as  he  did  not  share 
this  anxiety,  did  not  understand  it,  and 
therefore  naturally  took  evidences  of  it 
for  symptoms  of  a  more  personal  and 
intrinsic  interest  in  him — an  interest  made 
intelligible  to  him  by  his  aunf  s  confes- 
sion that  she  had  given  Ida  to  understand 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  Mrs.  Tuck 
had  made  this  move  in  the  game  just  at 
the  proper  moment,  when  he  was  be^ning 
both  to  believe  it  himself,  and  to  wish  that 
Ida  should  believe  it  Thinking  that  Dick 
kept  his  hands  off  the  prize  within  his 
reach  out  of  mere  and  pure  magnanimity, 
she  meant  by  this  confession  to  bum  his 
boats,  break  down  his  bridges,  and  force 
him  forward  in  spite  of  himself. 

"It's  rather  like  dunning  her  for  a 
debt,  aunt,  isn't  it  1 "  he  said  in  reply  to 
one  of  his  aunt's  exhortations  to  be  more 
explicit  and  pronounced  in  his  attentions. 
"  She  thinks  she  owes  me  her  life,  and  she 


might  think  I  was  asking  her  hand  in 
payment" 

*'  My  dear  Dick,  she  doesn't  think  you 
love  her  because  you  saved  her  life,  but  she 
knows  you  saved  her  life  because  you  loved 
her.  She  knew  you  loved  her  before  this 
thine  happened  at  alL" 

"  Knew  I  loved  her  !    But  I  never " 

'<  But  I  did,  Dick.  There,  I  may  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  When  you  said 
you  were  held  back  from  declaring  yourself 
by  some  silly  notion  that  it  was  unfair  to 
her,  I  thought  it  time  to-  take  the  thing 
into  my  own  handa  So  I  gave  her  a  broad 
hint  of  your  feelings." 

"You  didl  What  did  she  say?" 
eagerly. 

''  Just  what  I  expected." 

"  What  t " 

"  Nothing." 

"  She  comdn't  have  said  much  les&" 

''Much  more,  you  mean.  She  might 
have  said  a  great  deal  lesa  She  might 
have  said  she  was  very,  very  sorry — ^very 
much  distressed,  and  so  on.  What  would 
you  expect  her  to  say  t  '  Thank  you,  I 
think  I  shall  change  my  mind  and  take 
him ;  he's  very  nice. ' " 

"  It  all  depends  upon  how  you  put  it, 
aunt  If  you  offered  me  straight  out,  like 
an  ice,  she  might  have  said,  '  Thank  you, 
no ;  he  sets  my  teeth  on  edge.'  But,  if 
you  merely  hinted  my  feelings  to  her,  she 
might  affect  to  misunderstand  you  as  the 
least  ungracious  form  of  refusal" 

"She  mi^ht  easily  affect  to  misunder- 
stand yoUi  if  you  offered  yourself  as  you 
say  and  as  you  do,  Dick,  'like  an  ice.' 
But  I  made  what  I  meant  plainer  than  you 
are  doing,  and  Ida  is  quite  ^uick  enough  to 
take  a  hmt  and  to  give  a  hmt,  too.  If  she 
wished  to  say, '  No,  thank  you,'  indirectly, 
she'd  have  said  it  more  plainly  than  by 
silence.  Silence  doesn't  stand  for  '  No,' 
generally." 

"Do  you  mean  it  stood  for  '  Yes'1 " 

"  Indeed  I  do  not,  Dick,  mean  anything 
of  the  sort  A  thing  isn't  white  because 
it  isn't  black.  There  are  plenty  of  shades 
between." 

"  Couleur  de  rose  1 " 

"  I  didn't  know  couleur  de  rose  was  a 
shade  between  black  and  white." 

"But  you  know,  aunt,  with  me  'Nothing 
succeeds  like  success ; '  couleur  de  rose  is 
my  winning  colour." 

"A  blush  1  yes.  You  need  encourage- 
ment; you  were  always  diffident.  Pick, 
always." 

"  Always  with  her,  aunt   Not  with  other 
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girls,  I  admit ;  but  she's  not  like  other 

girls." 

"  There's  no  girl  like  her,  if  you  mean 
that,  Dick,"  with  much  warmth-  "  It  isn't 
that  she's  an  heiress — I  know  the  value  of 
money,  no  one^nows  it  better,  or  has  had 
better  T^gpx  to  knpw  it — but  I  forget  her 
{ortun4»^^Wron  I  think  of  her.  And  you 
expect  her  to  fling  herself  at  your  head  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you'd  have,  aunt," 
grumbled  Dick.  "Would  I  have  shown 
her  more  respect  if  I  treated  her  like  Miss 
Bates  ^ " 

"  There's  something  between,  Dick." 

"  And  I've  hit  it,  haven't  1 1  Anyhow 
I've  gone  by  your  advice,  aunt.  You  told 
me  I  must  be  seedy  to  fetch  her,  and  I'm 
sure,  except  that  I've  not  taken  Kirk's  rot, 
I've  done  what  I  could  to  be  knocked 
over,"  looking  ruefully  at  his  mangled  arm, 
&%  though  he  had  arranged  this  little  affair 
of  the  mad  dog  with  the  view  of  "fetching  " 
Ida. 

This  was  a  trump-card  with  his  aunt,  as 
Dick  knew. 

"Well,  Dick,  and  you  have  'fetched' 
her,  as  you  call  it.  She's  a  good  deal  more 
anxious  about  you  than  you  are  about 
yourself.  I  don't  think  you've  been  ever 
out  of  her  mind  since  it  happened," 

"  She  thinks  she  owes  her  life  to  me." 

"  There's  that^  of  course ;  but  I  think 
there's  more.  And  I'm  sure  there  might 
be  more  if  you  were  in  earnest  in  the 
matter." 

"Well,  aunt,  if  you'll  make  the  running 
for  me  I  will  do  it,  if  it's  to  be  done  by 
the  spur." 

And  he  meant  it,  too.  He  was  now  as 
much  in  love  with  this  strange,  new,  timid, 
tremulous  Ida  as  he  ever  had  been,  or  ever 
could  be,  with  any  one.  And  of  this  he 
gave,  that  very  evening,  an  incredible 
proof. 

"  The  doctor  has  been  asking  again  to- 
day after  you,  Richard.  I  didn't  tell  him 
about  the  medicine,  but  I  did  about  the 
stimulants.  He  looked  very  serious  over 
it.  He  said  you  might  at  least  restrict 
yourself  to  claret.  I  wish  you  would  for  a 
week  or  two.     Ida,  you  ask  Iuhl" 

"II"  stammered  Ida,  taken  completely 
aback. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  he'll  do  it  for  you,  and 
you  are  almost  as  much  interested  as  he.'  If 
anythmg  were  to  happen  you'd  think  it 
your  doing,  I  know." 

This  horrible  "if  anything  were  to 
happen,"  inspired  Ida's  anxious  face  and 
eager  tone. 


"  I  wish  you  would.  Captain  Brabason '' 

Dick  promptly  put  down  the«  decanter, 
and  pushed  aside  the  half-filled  glass. 

"  Then  I  -shall,  of  course." 

And  he  did,  at  least  while  under  their 
anxious  eyes. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  JAMAICA.* 

IN  THKEE  PARTS.      PART  L 

The  entrance  from  sealvard  into  the 
harbour  of  Port  Royld,  ;i8  protected  by 
cays  or  coral  reefs,  apparently  not  long 
risen  above  the  siirfa^e,  as  little  soil  has 
collected  upon  them,  and  on6  is  nearly 
awash.  They  bear  curious  old-world 
names,  taken  from  the  ancfetit  navigiktors' 
charts,  and  suggesting  wild  orgies  indulged 
in  under  the  brazen  sun  while  ^^ndacting 
the  survey  of  the  harbour.  Drunken-men's 
Cay,  Rum  Cay,  Gun  Cay,  are  all  of 
small  dimensions,  dothed  with  green  nearly 
to  the  water's  edga . 

It  is  a  lovely  sight  on  nearing  thefie  cays 
to  watch  the  water  gradually  snoaL  Little 
by  little  the  limpid  d^ths  grow  clearer 
and  greener,  till  a  fairy  forest  of  living, 
breathing  coral  appears  as  if  but  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  surface;  you  cannot 
believe  that  six  feet  of  water  rolls  over 
it  Sea-urchins,  sea  -  anemones,  star- 
fish, and  other  fleshy  zoophytes  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  own  flabby  way  among 
the  corals,  expanding  and  collapsing  with 
the  gently  heaving  water,  but  retiring 
within  themselves  and  lying  flat  at  the 
bottom,  shapeless  jellies,  at  the  slightest 
hint  of  captur&  Nothing  more  lovely  can 
be  conceived  than  the  corals  as  seen  irom 
a  boat.  Large  flat  masses  of  t^e  shape  of 
a  toadstool;  great  white  branches  like  a 
deer's  antlers,  tipped  with  blue,  red,  and 
violet;  rear  themselves  towards  the  surface 
in  fragile  loveliness,  while  mounds  of  brain- 
stone  look  as  smooth  and  round  as  if  freah 
from  a  mason's  hands.  Delicate  filmy  sea- 
weed of  every  tint  forms  a  soft  carpet^ 
showing  off  by  contrast  the  brilliant  wUte- 
ness  of  the  coral,  but  disappointing  when 
brought  to  the  surface — a  ooUapseid  mass 
of  pulp.  Night  falls  here  so  suddenly, 
without  any  intervening  twilight,  as  to 
leave  little  enough  time  for  getting  home 
while  a  glimmer  remains  sufficient  to 
steer  clear  of  the  oond-reefs  just  awash.  It 
is  particularly  disagreeable  to  hear,  when 
hurrying  homewards  belated,  crunch,  crash, 
crunch,  as  a  sharp  spike  of  conJ  penetaratea 

♦All  the  Yeab  Round,  New  Seriea,  Vol.32, 
p.  389,  "Port  Royal." 
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the  thin  sides  of  the  boat,  and  yon  are 
left  lamenting,  up  to  the  knees  in  'water, 
and  despair  at  your  heart,  ti]l  perchance 
somebody  sees  you  from  the  ships,  and 
comes  to  the  rescue. 

One  of  our  pleasantest  amusements, 
albeit  rather  a  toilsome  one,  was  a  picnic 
to  Eock  Spring,  the  source  of  the  water- 
supply,  ten  mues  away,  at  the  head  of 
Kingston  Harbour.  Haying  succeeded  at 
great  personal  labour  in  collecting  all  who 
consented  to  be  dragged  from  their  beds 
at  four-thirty  &m.,^  a  start  was  made  in  the 
gtm-boat  Heron,  steam-tender  to  the  com- 
modore's flag-ship,  about  five.  Arriving  at 
about  seven,  and  landing  on  the  piles,  you 
walk  at  first  in  single  file  beside  the 
aqueduct  and  pipes  that  convey  tbe  water 
to  the  holds  of  the  tank-vessels.  The 
reservoir  is  hewn  out  of  solid  grey-green 
rock  on  the  side  of  Long  Mountain ;  it  is 
capable  of  containitig  over  two  hundred  tons 
of  water,  and  tJiough  six  feet  deep,  is  of 
such  a  lovely  transparency,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  you  are  not  looking  into 
an  empty  space  with  a  clean  rocky  bottom. 
The  water  oozes  through  a  fissure  in  tbe 
green  stone ;  it  is  not  known  where  the 
spring  exactly  rises,  but  the  water  is 
absolutely  clean,  pure,  wholesome,  and 
free  from  the  shadow  of  impurity — I  say 
this,  because  in  yellow-fever  epidemics  the 
water-supply  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
suspected.  Beneath,  lies  a  tranquil  vale 
far  from  pollution  or  human  habitation. 
At  a  respectful  distance  (lest  a  single  leaf 
should  fall  and  taint  the  carefully-guarded 
water)  bananas  wave  and  fruit,  while  the 
course  of  a  small  stream  is  marked  by  an 
iftipervious  forest  of  strong  Osmunda 
regalis,  measuring  from  twelve  to  seven- 
teen feet  in  height^  thickly  carpeted  with 
peppermint  and  water-cress. 

The  scene  of  our  picnic  was  usually  laid 
higher  up  the  mountain,  between  the  great 
buttress-like  roots  of  a  particularly  large 
cotton-tree.  Breakfast  being  ready^  also 
several  additional  guests  from  Kingston, 
Up  Park,  and  the  Gardens,  tea,  cofilse, 
and  especially  iced  claret-cup  by  the  gallon, 
disappeared  as  soon  as  made;  and  black 
crabs,  deliciously  cooked  in  their  shells  j 
cold  calipiver  (the  salmon  of  Jamaica), 
taken  in  the  mountain  lakes ;  chickens 
fed  by  ourselves  upon  the  white  meat  of 
the  cocoanut ;  excellent  eggs  ;  scones  ; 
'oranges  j  neesberries,  a  rough  brown  fruit, 
second  to  none  when  eaten  at  the  exact 
moment  of  perfection ;  "  Matrimony,"  a 
delicious  compound  composed  of  star-apples. 


oranges,  ice,  and  sugar,  form  a  repast  not  to 
be  despised.  Oigars  and  idleness  followed, 
after  which  the  light-h:earted  middies 
amused  themselves  by  making  the  young 
King  of  Mosquito  wash  up  the  tumblers 
and  glasses. 

«  WiUiam  Henry  Clarence,"  so  named  in 
honour  of  our  sailor  king,  WUliam  the 
Fourth,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  his 
father  and  undo,  succeeded  at  a  very  early 
age  to  the  almost  barren'  honours  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Mosquito  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  a  courteous  sable  gentleman,  whose 
end  was  unlimited  conviviality. 

This  poor  young  lad  of  eighteen  died^t 
is  believed  by  poison — about  a  year  after 
returning  to  Blewfields,  Honduras,  his 
seat  of  government,  which  might  have 
become  an  enlightened  and  habitable  place 
bad  his  life  been  spared  to  exercise  any 
aathcMity.  He  was  of  a  singularly  amiable 
disposition,  talented  and  wefl-meaning,  with 
fine  Indian  features  and  straight,  black  hair. 
Much  care  had  been  bestowed  upon  his 
education  by  the  Baptbts  to  whom  he  had 
been  oonfided,  but  he  had  the  instincts  of 
a  soldier,  and  told  me  in  confidence  how 
he  longed  to  be  sent  to  a  military  college, 
but  the  funds  available  for  his  education 
out  of  the  Mosquito  "  civil  list "  did  not 
allow  of  any  wud  extravagance.  On  such 
festive  occasions  as  a  grand  luncheon  at 
the  Admiralty  House  the  young  king  was 
attired  in  a  blue  miUtary  frock-coat  and 
cap,  with  gold  buttons  and  red  facings, 
rendered  regalby  a  broad  light-blue  waters- 
ribbon,  worn  across  his  chest,  like  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  in  which  he  took  immense 
pride. 

Fleeing  before  the  first  hot  rays  of  the 
advancing  sun,  we  usually  got  home  by 
half-past  ten,  just  as  the  sea-breeze  set  in, 
bathed,  and  rested  for  the  day. 

Opposite  Port  Royal,  and  guarding  the 
entrance  to  Kingston  Harbour,  are  two  once 
important  forts,  Apostles'  Battery  and 
Fort  Augusta.  To  seaward  of  the  former 
is  Green  Bay,  a  place  celebrated  in  olden 
days  for  duels.  Nothing  now  rewards  a 
visit  here,  but  the  grave  of  a  Frenchman, 
Lewis  Baldy,  of  whom  it  is  recounted  on 
his  tombstone  that  in  the  great  earthquake 
of  1692  he  was  swallowed  up  at  Port 
Boyal  and  disgorged  again  into  the  sea, 
but  survived  tms  extraordinary  experience 
for-many  years. 

Beyond  Green  Bay  again,  on  the  most 
hopelessly  sterile:  spot  in  Jamaica,  herd 
together  under  Government  supervision 
the  lepers  of  the  island.    Shunned  by  all 
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mankind,  bereft  of  eyerything  that  makes 
life  endurable,  they  yet  live  on  withoat 
hope  or  joy,  often  till  extreme  old  age. 
When  yon*  have  said  they  have  enough 
food,  you  have  said  all.  These  poor 
souls  are  beyond  the  reach  of  everything 
bat  death,  and  even  that  last  enemy  is  in 
no  hurry  to  claim  them. 

At  Fort  Augusta,  besides  the  powder- 
magazine,  there  is  still  standing  a  great 
range  of  barracks,  tenanted  only  by  flocks 
of  pigeons  and  by  bats  and  owls.  The 
graveyard  attached  to  the  fort  is  full  of 
tablets  to  the  memory  of  a  vast  army  who 
were  allowed  to  perish  of  yellow-fever  in 
this  pestilentifld  place.  In  these  days  of 
sanitary  precautions,  it  seems  astonishing 
that  EngUshmen  should  have  been  brought 
out  here,  planted  ashore  at  Fort  Aueusta — 
a  place  surrounded  by  marshes  ana  black, 
stagnant,  reedy  estuaries,  now  the  home  of 
aH^tors  and  screech-owls — and  have  been 
allowed,  about  seventy  to  one  hundredyears 
ago,  to  have  died  like  rotten  sheep.  Half 
hidden  among  giant  cacti,  manerove,  and 
cashew,  a  scrub,  impenetrable,  and  not  even 
picturesque,  are  to  be  found  hundreds  of 
tons  of  old  thirty-two  pounders,  which, 
apparently  to  save  trouble  and  get  them 
out  of  the  way  when  the  two  or  three  big 
guns  replaced  them,  were  pitched  from 
tiie  ramparts  into  the  thicket^  where  they 
lie  half-buried  in  marshy  debris.  Various 
projects  for  shipping  some  of  this  valuable 
old  iron  are  always  being  formed,  with,  as 
far  as  I  know,  no  immediate  result. 

Apostles'  Bsittery  is  perched  on  a  slight 
rocl^  prominence,  and  is  far  healthier 
than  Fort  Augusta.  The  ruinous  buildings 
are  still  maae  use  of  occasionally  for  a 
quarantine  hospital.  Port  Henderson,  close 
by,  possesses  a  celebrated  well  and  bath, 
blasted  out  of  the  rock  and  arched  over 
with  greenish-grey  stone.  Looking  down 
into  it  you  are  quite  unable  to  determine 
its  depth,  or,  indeed,  whether  it  contains 
any  water  at  all,  it  is  so  absolutely  clear  and 
transparent  Once  a  poor  young  midship- 
man, fancying  the  bath  must  be  very  deep, 
took  a  header  into  it ;  striking  violently 
against  the  bottom,  his  neck  was  dislocated, 
and  he  died  in  a  few  hours. 

Food  is  a  difficulty  at  Port  Boyal — 
eatables  are  only  to  be  obtained  from  the 
market  at  Kingston,  five  miles  off.  Beef 
alone  is  cheaper  than  in  England,  mutton 
dearer  and  nastier;  goat  is  very  frequently 
substituted  for  mutt&n,  though,  when  taxed 
with  the  fraud,  the  butcher  dischims  the 
insinuation  wiUi  scorn.    Fowls  are  remark- 


ably thin  and  tough,  and  I  often  gave  a 
shilling  for  four  eggs.  Turtle  is  cheap— 
sixpence  a  pound  for  fine  fat  alderman^s 
turtle ;  but  notwithstanding  its  cheapness, 
an  accomplished  cook  prefers  to  have  plenty 
of  beef  stock  and  calves'  feet,  wherewith 
to  make  the  soup  both  strong  and 
gelatinous,  before  any  turtle  at  all  is  put 
mto  it — ^in  fact,  the  turtle  is  the  least 
ingredient  in  good  turtle-soup!  Black 
crabs  are  easily  obtainable ;,  we,  however, 
always  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  last  food  upon  which  they  had 
gorged  themselves,  and  so  they  were 
educated  in  barrels  for  three  weeks  upon 
barley-meaL  The  crabs  are  then  boiled, 
minced,  seasoned,  and  served  up  in  their 
shells.  One  of  our  party  was  awoke  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  a  most  curioaa 
sound,  as  of  some  creature  being  dragged 
along  the  corridor,  occasionally  tapping  a 
sharp  little  heel  Daylight  revealed  a 
large  black  crab  which  had  escaped  from  the 
banel,  mounted  a  long  flight  of  steps,  and 
had  finally  taken  refuge  upon  the  mosquito 
net  of  the  bed,  where  it  clung  desperately 
by  one  daw.  Gtame  there  is  none ;  a  few 
little  sandpipers  were  sometimes  shot  on 
the  palisades  between  the  lights,  and  were 
not  bad.  Fish  are  coarse  and  tasteless,  so 
that  gourmands  have  a  bad  time  of  it  in 
Jamaica. 

Servants  are  a  grave  difficulty;  the 
climate  is  too  trying  for  English  people, 
whereas  our  Barbadian  or  Jamaican  cook 
and  cook's  mate  really  enjoyed  themselves 
in  an  atmosphere  resembling  the  tropical 
orchid-house  at  Kew  Gardens.  One  was 
horrible  dirty,  the  next  inordinately  fat^ 
the  last,  a  Barbadian,  clean,  and  a  yerj 
tolerable  cook,  though  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant, and  his  turtle-soup  was  excellent 
enough  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

I  of  tenheard that  the  native  servantswere 
revengeful;  on  one  occasion  only  did  we 
find  them  so.  A  young  black  girl  in  our 
employ,  who  had  come  to  us  highly 
recommended,  was  convicted  of  flagrant 
misconduct;  she  was  accordingly  warned 
to  pack  up  her  things,  and  be  ready  to  go 
to  Kingston  by  the  steam-launch  in  the 
morning.  During  the  afternoon  the  iced 
water  in  a  cooler,  always  standing  in  the 
dining-room,  was  observed  to  present  a 
cloudy,  whitish  appearance;  so  much  so, 
that  it  was  thrown  away  untasted.  Next 
morning  when  our  early  coffee  was  poured 
out^  a  broad  yellow  stain  stQl  remained  on 
the  side  of  the  cup.  I  sent  for  the  cook 
and  pointed  it  out  to  him ;  he  seemed  to 
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know  perfectly  well  what  was  the  matter 
with  it,  and  quickly  carried  it  away, 
hurriedly  saying :  '*  I  bring  missus  fresh 
coffee."  Before  I  had  the  least  realised 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  poison 
U8,  the  coffee  was  poured  away.  I  after- 
wards found  out  that,  after  beins  dismissed, 
the  girl  hovered  about  the  kitchen  all 
the  afternoon,  quite  an  unusual  thing, 
and  was  the  •first  up  in  the  morning, 
still  loitering  about  the  kitchen  door. 
The  same  girl  afterwards  accosted  us  in 
the  market  at  Kingston  with  the  greatest 
cheerfulness,  as  if  nothing  whatever  had 
happened  to  prevent  a  cordial  greeting  on 
our  part  I  frequently  heard  of  cases 
where  native  poisons  were  carried  about  by 
native  servants — and  trusted  servants — for 
years,  <'in  case"  they  might  be  suddenly 
wanted  to  **  pay  out "  some  unlucky 
employer  or  fellow-servant  who  had 
offended  them.  Obeah  poisoning  is  also 
extensively  carried  out  in  remote  nooks, 
particularly  in  the  mountains,  where  in- 
cantations resembling  those  of  ancient 
witchcraft,  are  practised  with  the  aid  of  a 
white  cock.  We  never  could  keep  a  white 
bird  in  the  hills ;  they  were  always  stolen 
for  Obeah  purposes.' 

The  former  wife  of  a  friend  of  my  own, 
wasted,  pined,  and  died  under  a  constant 
course  of  some  irritant  poison,  administered 
(it  was  afterwards  discovered)  by  her 
trusted  housekeeper,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  reins  of  government  would  pass 
into  her  own  hands  with  the  appurtenances 
thereof.  However,  when  the  poor  ladydied, 
80  much  grave  suspicion  attached  to  this 
woman,  who  had  carried  out  her  cruel  task 
with  fiendidi  malice,  that  she  disappeared 
no  one  knew  whither. 

That  there  is  a  diabolical  element  lurk- 
ing in  the  apparently  good-tempered  and 
easy-going  Jamaican,  was  amply  shown 
m  the  atrocities  committed  at  Morant 
Bay  during  the  rebellion  of  1865,  on 
their  previously  adored  masters  and  mis- 
tresses. 

All  black  people  love  fine  clothes.  On 
one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  which  I 
appeared  in  a  ball-dress  at  Port  Boyal,  my 
English  maid  thoughtfully  proposed  that 
the  poor  old  black  scullerywoman  in  the 
kitchen  should  come  up  and  see  me. 
"  Come  in,"  I  said,  hearing  a  succession  of 
loud  smffs  outside.  No  sooner  was  the 
door  open  and  I  stood  revealed  to  sights 
than  she  fell  upon  me  with  outstretched 
arms,  clasping  my  knees  in  the  wildest 
excitement  and  admiration.    I  could  well 


have  dispensed  with  that  portion  of  it,  her 
apron  and  person  in  general  being  far  from 
immaculate.  She  was  an  excellent  creature, 
albeit  dirty,  and  when  she  died,  wishing  to 
mark  our  senseof  honestandfaithfiil  service, 
her  poor  little  shrivelled  black  body, 
enclosed  in  a  neat  cofiin,  was  borne  by 
six  stalwart  seamen  to  the  stem-sheets  of 
the  Commodore's  galley,  followed  by  her 
nearest  relations  and  friends  in  the  whaler. 
The  two  boats  were  then  slowly  rowed 
past  the  flag-ship  and  other  men-of-war, 
who  flew  their  fla^s  hklf-mast  for  the 
occasion,  to  the  landing-place  on  the 
palisades,  where  the  clergyman,  and  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  Port  Royal,  were 
awaiting  theuL  Our  only  resret  was  that 
she  could  not  have  attended  her  own 
funeral,  she  would  have  been  so  fiattered 
and  charmed  at  the  attention  paid  to 
her. 

A  funeral  is  heartily  enjoyed  by  the 
natives,  none  of  whom  would  wOUngly 
absent  themselves  from  one,  and  they  will 
tramp  any  distance  in  the  blazing  sun  to 
attend  a  wake.  As  soon  as  the  breath 
is  out  of  a  body,  it  is  treated  with  a  fear 
and  respect  which  are  far  from  being 
accorded  to  it  during  life.  As  many  rela- 
tions as  can  be  coUected  together  in  the 
very  limited  time,  pack  into  the  death- 
chamber,  where  they  pass  the  whole 
of  the  succeeding  nigh^  siBging  with- 
out one  moment's  intermission,  tm  there 
are  sims  of  the  dawn.  Their  voices  then 
ascend  higher  and  higher,  till  an  excru- 
ciatingly lagh  key  is  attained,  when  with  a 
burst  of  smill  and  prolonged  notes,  the 
struggling  spirit  is  thought  to  be  at  rest» 
safe  uom  the  violence  of  the  powers  of 
darkness,  who  are  always  in  waiting  the 
first  night  to  seize  and  bear  away  th9 
dead.  The  ninth  night  after  death  is  also 
an  important  one.  Another  ceaseless 
period  of  singing,  another  great  gathering, 
and  tiie  spirit  is  for  ever  at  peace.  It 
must  be  highly  undesirable  to  possess  a 
large  circle  of  relations,  as  these  nights  of 
wild  excitement  are  most  exhausting,  and 
during  epidemics  of  cholera,  small-pox, 
and  measles,  were  the  means,  till  put  an 
end  to  by  Government,  of  largely  spread- 
ing contagion.  Even  after  the  most 
stringent  prohibitions,  wakes  were  con- 
tinuidly  held  in  secret  on  the  hillsides, 
the  few  police  being  quite  powerless  to 

frevent  them^ven  if  they  tried,  which 
doubt,  as  the  force  consists  of  black  or 
coloured  men,  sympathising  with  their 
race  in  these  fetish  customs.      For  one 
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native  buried  in  the  cemeterieB,  certainlj 
five  are  put  into  a  hole  In  their  own 
garden,  causing  the  particular  spot  to  be 
shunned  after  nightfall  with  abject  fear,  as 
long  as  the  place  of  sepulchre  is  remem- 
bered. 

The  negroes  are  not  frequent  eaters,  but 
when  they  do  eat — a  favourite  time  is 
about  nine  at  night  —  the  quantity  con- 
sumed is  beyond  belief.  After  these  Gar- 
gantuan meals  they  lie  down,  and  sleep  the 
sleep  of  the  gorged.  Very  little  change  is 
either  made  or  desired  in  their  diet  from 
day  to  day ;  a  pudding  composed  of  yam, 
salt-fish,  calavances,  ach^,  and  fat,  form- 
ing the  staple  of  their  food  all  the  year 
round. 

These  people  think  we  are  quite  absurd 
in  the  frequency  of  our  meals,  and  I  don't 
know  that  they  are  wrong.  A  man-servant 
of  ours  was  heard  to  soliloquise,  with  a 
sigh  enough  to  blow  a  candle  out,  ''Dem 
white  people  never  done  eat,"  as  he  pre- 
pared to  lay  the  cloth  for  the  fourth  time 
that  day. 

Their  naive  revelations  are  sometimes 
very  amusing.  Here  is  a  typical  case. 
Illness  and  various  hindrances  had  pre- 
vented our  returning  a  first  visit  quite  as 
quickly  as  etiquette  demanded.  Some 
little  time   afterwards  we  proceeded,  to 

enquire  if  Mrs. was  at  home  1   "No," 

shortly  replied  an  ofiended-looking  black 
lady,  opening  about  two  inehes  of  the 
door,  "  she  has  waited  'pon  you  for  tree 
day,  and  now  she  has  gone  out."  Our 
visit  had  evidently  been  expected  sooner, 
and  its  non-payment  freely  conmiented 
upon. 

Bidden  to  stay  with  the  Governor  we 
crossed  to  Port  Henderson  in  the  galley. 
The  Governor's  carriage  in  waiting  at  that 
desolate  landing  -  place  made  quite  a 
gorgeous  spot  of  colour,  the  ridiculously 
pompous  ebony  faces  of  his  servants  look- 
ing comically  out  of  their  smart  scarlet 
liveries.  An  ugly  drive  of  twelve  miles  over 
sandy  tracts  bordered  with  cashew  and 
straight  scrubby  cactus,  brought  us 
to  Spanish  Town,  once  the  flourishing 
capital  of  the  island,  when  Kingston  con- 
sisted of  a  few  mud  huts  upon  the  shore. 
Little  by  little  its  grandeur  has  departed. 
King's  House  (a  fine  relic  of  the  old 
Spanish  times,  with  vast  banqueting  and 
ball  rooms,  arched  with  black  chestnut), 
public  offices,  archives,  museum,  have  all 
been  removed  to  Kingston  and  elsewhere, 
leaving  the  once  handsome  square,  crowded 
with  fine  habitable  buildings,  desolate. 


One    great    attraction    Spanish  Town 
must  always  possess  for  travellers  in  the 
lovely  Bogue  Walk  close  by,  a  natursd 
ravine  winding  with  the  Cobr^  river  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  gorge.     A  mountain  rises 
up  sheer  on  each  side,  clothed  and  bathed 
in  a  tangle  of  tropical  verdure,  with  just 
space  enough  at  the  bottom  for  the  rushing 
river,  its  I^d  strewn  with  grey  rocks,  and 
the  drive  beside  it     After  passing  the 
Bogue  Walk  the  mountains  recede,  the 
turbulent  river,  no  longer  pent  up,  runs 
quietly,    and     the     verdant     plains    of 
Linstead  open  to  view  j  here  we  "  baited" 
and  melted,  before  commencing  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Diavolo,  two  thousand  feet  high. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  glorious: 
miles  and  miles  of  yellow  cane  and  bloe- 
green  tobacco,  with  the  river  twisting  and 
turning  in  and  out  Dwarf  stone  parapets 
were  our  sole  protection  against  a  fall  mto 
the  valleyi  a  thousand  feet  below.    Mid- 
way in  the  descent  the  horses  swerved 
as  if  not  under  command,  there  was  a 
lurch,  and  then  a  nod  on  the  part  of  the 
driver.     The  horses   were    now   tearing 
down  Vke  steep  decline;  another  swerve, 
and  the  off-wheel,  striking  against   the 
stone  parapet,  had  half  its  tire  torn  vio- 
lently off.      The  coachmaa  was  asleep  1 
Fearing   that    the    flapping   tire   would 
alarm  the  already  excited  fiorses,  we  got 
out  and  walked,  while  the  horses  were  led 
into  Moneague,  where  a  tinker  of  a  wheel- 
wright "  dished  "  the  wheel  the  wrong  way 
in  putting  on  a  new  tire,  causing  it  to 
wobble  about  in  an  eccentric  manner  all  the 
rest  of  the  journey.    Moneague  is  a  very 
old  town,  with  the  remains  of  many  fine 
Spanish  buildings,  blighted  and  decayed, 
and  fast  mingling  with  the  dust    Sun- 
down brought  us  to  our  journey's  end; 
here  a  fine  park-like  domain  of  great  beauty 
and  extent,  rolled   away  from  the  com- 
fortable well-kept  house.    A  thousand  head 
of  cattle  spread  over  the  plains,  and  dotted 
the  hillsia&    Clumps  of  wide  -  spreading 
trees  made  delicious  shade  for  countless 
animals  all  the  hot  noonday,  but  in  dry 
seasons  they  suffered  much  from  want  of 
water,  often  being  driven  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  for  a  drink.      <' Ticks,"   originally 
imported  from  Cuba,  infest  the  cattle,  and 
make  it  a  dangerous  experiment  for  man 
as  well  as  beast  to   roam    about   these 
beautiful  grasslanda    Here  the  large  land- 
owner seems  more  akin  to  the  Jamaica 
planter  of  old,  keeping  troops  of  black 
servants,  and  exercudng  unbounded  hos- 
pitality. The  return  from  St  Ann's  was  com- 
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menced  at  four-ihirty  &xn.,  it  being  still 
pitch-dark.  As  morning  dawned  a  thick 
white  mist  lay  upon  the  valley  like  a 
vast  lake,  hidmg  everything  below  from 
right;  we  seemed  to  be  driving  into 
the  air,  leaving  the  doads  beneath  us. 
On  the  very  sammit  of  Mount  Btavolo 
a  halt  was  made  to  see  the  snn  risa 
First  it  touched  the  horizoui  then  blazed 
forth,  piercing  the  heavy  mists,  which 
lifted,  rose,  and  sailed  away  into  the 
skies  at  the  first  touch  of  its  hot 
rays.  The  Bogue  Walk  seen  later  in 
the  day  assumes  an   altogether  different 

3 Met  when  lighted  up  from  the  opposite 
a  Bio  Oobr6  has  so  many  waterfalls 
down  which  to  tumble,  so  much  broken 
rock  to  hurry  over,  that  it  is  often  very 
dangerous,  especiallyduringsuddenfreshets, 
caused  by  an  afternoon  shower  in  the  hills. 
Early  in  the  day  the  river  is  generally 
running  quietly.  Qroups  of  gay-hearted 
cbattermg  women  then  collect  in  the 
stillest  pools;  each  with  her  dress  kilted 
upk  standing  knee -deep  in  front  of  her 
favourite  &t  stone.  Here  she  will  talk 
incessantly  while  lazily  washing  out  the 
&mily  rags,  which  are  ruthlessly  banged 
against  the  stones  instead  of  being  rubbed 
and  wrung.  One  woman  remains  longer 
than  the  rest,  perhaps,  unobservant  of  any 
change,  till  a  sudden  flood  lifts  her  off  her 
feet,  fl^gs  her  head  against  a  jagged 
rock,  and  nothing  more  is  ever  seen  of  her ; 
nor  do  they  ever  seem  to  gain  experienoe, 
for  no  week  passes  without  some  such 
accident  hi^pening  in  one*or  other  of  the 
many  streams  in  the  island. 

A  SECRET. 

I  TOLD  my  secret  to  the  sweet  wild  roses, 

Heavy  with  dew,  new-waking  in  the  mom, 
And  they  had  breathed  it  to  a  thousand  others. 

Before  another  day  was  slowly  bom. 
"  Oh.  fickle  roses  ! "  said  I,  "  you  shall  perish  !  " 

So  plucked  them  for  my  ladv  sweet  to  wear, 
In  the  pure  silence  of  her  maiden  bosom. 

The  curled  luxuriance  of  her  chestnut  nair. 

I  told  the  secret  to  a  bird  new  building 

Her  nest  at  peace  within  the  spreadmg  tree ; 
And  e'er  her  children  had  beffun  to  chatter 

She  told  it  o'er  and  o'er  right  joyously. 
"Oh,    traitor    birdl'*  I   whispered,    "stay    thy 
singing, 

Thou  dost  not  know,  there  in  thy  nest  above, 
That  secrets  are  not  made  to  tell  to  others, 

That  silence  is  the  birthright  of  tme  love  !  *' 

I  told  the  secret  to  my  love,  my  lady, 

She  held  it  closely  to  her  darling  breast  1 
Then  as  I  clasped  her,  came  a  tiny  whisper : 

**  The  birds  and  flowers  told  me  all  the  rest. 
Nor  should'st  thou  chide  them  that  they  spake  the 
secret — 

The  whole  world  is  a  chord  of  love  divine. 
And  birds  and  flowers  but  fulfil  their  mission, 

In  telling  seorots,  sweet  as  mine  and  thine  1 " 


"CHINESE  GOEDON/'* 

IN  TWO  PARTS.     PART  IL 

In  reading  once  again  the  story  of  the 
Ever  Victorious  Army,  we  have  been  struck 
with  the  singular  military  capacity  of  its 
hero  and  its  captain.  It  seems  to  us, 
moreover,  that  in  a  general  way,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  recent  voluminous  remarks 
in  the  newspapers^  to  that  .capacity  justice 
has  not  been  aone.  People  give  to  Gordon 
the  credit  of  being  a  great  administrator, 
a  novel  diplomatist,  and  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  strange  and  wondrous  in- 
fluence over  the  hearts  of  men;  but  his 
ability  and  achievements  as  a  leader  of 
armies  and  a  master  of  campaigns  seem 
to  have  been  considerably,  if  not  entirely, 
overlooked.  Gordon  the  Christian  gover- 
nor, and  Gordon  the  kindly  helper  of  the 
poor,  are  realised  in  the  popular  mind,  and 
loved ;  Gordon,  the.consummate  strategist, 
is  barely  understood.  And  yet,  -as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  military  resource  and 
audacity,  the  originality  and  keen  perfecti- 
tude  of  plan,  and  the  almost  magic  insight 
into  an  enemy's  intention,  which  are 
visible  throughout  his  career  —  in  the 
Crimea,    in   China,   in  the  Soudan — are 

I)oints  of  character  not  less  important  nor 
ess  admirable  than  the  qualities  which 
have  received  a  wider  recognition  because 
they  appeal  more  directly  to  sentiment  and 
imagination, 

jE^ctitude,  courage,  simple  trust  in  God 
— these  qualities  are  great,  and  enlible 
men  to  do  great  things;  but  in  Gordon 
there  is  something  more.  He  has  the 
genius  of  a  great  general,  a  rapidity  of 
thought  and  energy  of  action  which,  if  not 
entirely  singular,  perhaps,  in  themselves, 
become  so  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar  person- 
ality, the  daring  of  his  invention,  and 
often  the  humour  of  his  methods.  For 
Gordon,  with  all  his  earnestness  and 
mysticism,  with  all  his  unsparing  thorough- 
ness in  every  department  of  action  assigned 
to  him  by  others  or  selected  by  himself,  is 
a  humourist 

At  the  close  of  the  Taiping  Bebellion, 
Gordon  returned  to  England  with  the  one 
idea  of  enjoying  well-earned  quiet  in  the 
circle  of  his  family.  But  ''no  sooner,'' 
writes  Mr.  Hake,  "  had  he  set  foot  in  this 
country  than  invitations  came  in  upon 
him  from  all  quarters,  and  to  have  him  for 
a  guest  was  the  season's  ideal;  friends 

•  "The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon,"  by  A.  Egmont 
Hake.  With  two  portraits  and  two  maps.  London  : 
Remington  and  Co.,  1884. 
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and  kinsmen  were  made  the  bearers  of 
superb  inyitations,  all  of  which  he  had  the 
courage  to  decline.''  When  he  found  him- 
self pronounced  a  hero  he  ceased  to  listen, 
and  even  b^ged  a  fellow-officer  who  had 
written  an  account  of  the  campaign  to  let 
the  subject  drop.  "  To  push  and  intrigue 
was  impossible ; "  and,  at  a  moment  when 
most  men  would  have  accepted  with  proud 
pleasure  the  courtesies  of  society  and  the 
praises  of  the  great,  he  was  content  to 
resume  his  dutj  as  a  Eoyal  Engineer.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  exceptional 
modesty  ^or  is  it  an  exceptional  and  admi- 
rable vamty  f)  is  related  in  connection  with 
his  Journal  of  the  Taiping  War.  This 
valuable  document  was  illustrated  by  him- 
self, and  he  had  sent  it  home  from  China 
on  the  understanding  that  it  should.be 
seen  by  none  but  his  family.  But  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  heard  of  the 
manuscript,  borrowed  it,  and  was  so  im- 
pressed that  he  had  it  printed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  colleagues.  Late  one  even- 
ing Grordon  enquired  about  his  journal, 
and  being  told  what  had  happened,  rose 
from  table  and  sped  in  hot  haste  to  the 
Minister's  housa  The  Minister  was  not  at 
home ;  Gtordon  hurried  to  the  printers, 
demanded  his  MS.,  and  ordered  the  printed 
copies  to  be  destroyed  and  the  type  oroken 
up.  No  one  has  seen  the  manuscript 
since,  and  Mr.  Hake  declares  there  is  every 
probability  of  its  having  been  destroyed. 

In  1865,  Gordon  was  appointed  Com- 
manding Engineer  at  Gravesend,  and  there 
for  six  years  he  remamed,  fiilfillinff  his 
official  duties  in  the  construction  of  the 
Thames  defences  and  devoting  himself,  in 
a  manner  almost  unexampled,  to  the  poor. 
"  His  house  was  school,  hospital,  and  alms- 
house in  turn,"  and  his  delight  in  children, 
and  especially  in  boys  working  on  the 
river  or  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  sunniest 
traits  in  his  character.  Many  he  rescued 
from  the  gutter,  cleansed  and  clothed,  and 
fed,  and  kept  them  in  his  home  for  weeks 
uutil  work  and  place  were  found  for  them. 
Hj9  palLMi  them  his  **ldnga"  and  marked 
their  voyages  with  innumerable  pins  stuck 
in  a  map  of  the  world  that  hung  over  his 
mantelpiece,  and  these  pins  he  "moved 
from  point  to  point  as  his  youngsters 
advanced,"  and  day  by  day  prayed  for 
them  as  they  went  The  lads  loved  him, 
and  scribbled  on  the  fences  a  touching 
legend  of  their  own  invention :  "  God  bless 
the  Kernel  1 " 

Pleasant  indeed  it  would  be  to  linger 
over  this  chapter  in  the  life  of  this  wonder- 


ful man ;  but  biography  is  long,  and  our 
pages  are  short.  Let  us  pass  at  once  to 
what,  in  our  opinion,  is  by  far  the  most 
romantic  pericd  in  Gordon's  career — ^the 
years  that  he  spent  in  the  Soudan,  the  land 
of  the  dry  desert,  and  mighty  rivers,  and 
fiery  sun ;  the  remote  unfnended  country 
of  the  hunters  of  men  and  their  victims, 
the  su£fering  and  human  blacks 

Earlv  in  1874  Gordon  succeeded  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  as  Governor  of  the  Tribes 
in  Upper  Egypt  The  Khedive— Limail— 
proposed  to  give  him  ten  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  He  would  not  hear  of  it;  he 
accepted  two  thousand  pounda  This  act 
much  discussed  at   the  time,    and 


was 


the  right  intermetation  was  not  always 
forthcoming.  6nt  it  was  entirely  con- 
sistent with  Gordon's  conduct  in  similar 
a£EairB  in  China  and  elsewhere.  ^  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Taipings,  the  Chinese  Government  pie- 
sented  the  Captain  of  the  Ever  Victorious 
Army  with  a  lai^e  fortune.  He  not  only 
rejected  it  with  contempt^  but  actually 
thrashed  from  his  tent  the  messengers  who 
brought  it  1 

E^pt  had  made  vast  strides  into  the 
heart  of  Africa  since  1853,  and  as  ilis 
empire  spread,  so  grew  the  slave-trade,  and 
so,  under  the  unscrapulous  and  terrible 
rule  of  the  Pashas,  deepened  the  misery  of 
the  people.  The  Arab  captains,  "the 
hunters  of  men,"  attained  great  political 
power,  and  their  abominable  traffic  was 
the  dominant  interest  of  everybody  in 
the  land,  from  the  little  chUdren  of 
the  blacks,  who  wanted  freedom,  to  tiie 
Governor-General  of  the  Soudan  himself, 
who  wanted  coin.  So  strong,  indeed,  did 
the  slavers  at  last  become  that  the  govern- 
ment got  at  once  ashamed  and  afraid.  The 
mightiest  and  cleverest  of  them  was  one 
Sebehr  Bahama,  who,  by-  the  way,  has 
lately  come  to  die  front  again  in  a  very 
remarkable  and  entirely  Aiiglo-Egyptian 
fashion.  This  superior  man-hunter  was  called 
the  Blade  Pasha,  and  cemmanded  thirty 
stations  Conscious  of  his  power,  he  set  up 
as  the  rival  and  equal  of  the  Khedive 
himself,  with  a  court  of  Arab  ruffians  and 
burlesque  of  princely  stata  The  Khedive 
was  considerably  moved  by  the  prepos- 
terous behaviour  of  this  upstart,  and  deter- 
mined forthwith  to  humble  him  to  the 
dust  An  attempt  to  effect  this  object  failed 
miserably ;  and  the  Khedive  was  weak 
enough,  in  his  dilemma  of  fear  and  doubt, 
to  make  Sebehr  a  Bey,  and  to  accept  his 
services  in  the  invasion  of  Daif ur.    Darfor 
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being  conquered,  Sebehr  was  rewarded 
witli  the  rank  of  Paaha.  Bat,  like  Hong  of 
China,  he  cherished  vast  ambitions.  He 
would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
the^  Goyemor^neralship  of  the  Soudan. 
This  pretension  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  Hitherto,  Ismail  had  encouraged 
skve-deali^,  for  it  increased  his  revenue ; 
Imt,  the  moment  his  personal  supremacy 
was  threatened  by  the  man  whose  power 
he,  by  his  own  cupidity,  had  helped  to 
make,  he  was  converted  into  what  Mr. 
Hake  happily  terms  *'  active  and  sonorous 
philanthropy."  Of  a  sudden  he  began 
to  r^ard  the  slave-trade  with  "  holy 
horror,"  and  determined  to  suppress  it — ^at 
leasts  so  he  said.  For  this  purpose  he 
engaged  Sir  Samuel  C.  Bi^er ;  to  this  end 
he  enlisted  the  genius  of  Oordon. 

Qordon  had  not  been  at  Oairo  many 
days  before  he  wrote  :  "  I  think  I  can  see 
the  true  motive  of  the  expedition,  and 
believe  it  to  be  a  straw  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  people."  Nevertheless, 
he  determined  to  go  through  with  his 
undertaking;  for  he  saw  that  he  could  help 
the  suffering  tribes.  In  his  own  words 
may  be  read  the  spirit  in  which  he  began 
and  carried  on  his  perilous  task :  "  I  will 
do  it,  for  I  value  my  life  as  naught,  and 
should  only  leave  much  weariness  for 
perfect  peaca" 

Gordon  wished  to  proceed  by  ordinary 
steamer  to  Souakim,  but  Nubar  Pasha 
(the  able  minister  who  is  once  again  in 
office,  and  who,  Mr.  Hake  says,  in  many 
ways  tried  Gh>rdon's  patience)  insisted  upon 
his  going  in  state.  The  special  train  was 
eng^^,  therefore;  but  the  engine  col- 
lapsM.  Thus,  in  huge  delight,  Gordon 
wrote:  "They  had  begun  in  glory,  and 
ended  in  shame." 

His  first  decree  is  as  follows,  and  in  the 
light  of  his  new  mission  to  the  land  of  his 
old  labours,  it  will  be  read  with  interest, 
particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
circumstances  differ  in  nothing  but  un- 
essentials : 

''By  reason  of  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Equa- 
torial Lakes,  with  which  His  Highness  the 
Khedive  has  invested  me,  and  the  irregu- 
larities which  until  now  have  been  com- 
mitted, it  is  hencef orlii  decreed : 

"  1.  That  the  traffic  in  ivory  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  Grovemment. 

"2.  Noperson  may  enter  these  provinces 
without  a  'teskere'  from  the  Governor- 
General  of  Soudan,  such  'teskere'  beinff 
available  only  after  it  shall  have  received 


the  visa  of  the  competent  authority  at 
Gh>ndokoro,  or  elsewhere. 

*'  3.  No  person  may  recruit  or  organise 
armed  bands  within  these  provinces. 

"4.  The  importation  of  firearms  and 
gunpowder  is  prohibited. 

"  5.  Whosoever  shall  disobey  this  decree 
will  be  punished  with  all  the  rigour  of  the 
military  laws.  Gordon." 

This  proclaimed,  he  sailed  for  Gondokoro 
— a  stranffe  river  voyage,  amidst  crocodiles 
that  slumbered  on  tiie  mud,  and  ponderous 
river-horses  that  splashed  and  blew  in 
the  stream,  whilst  little  mobs  of  monkeys 
came  downfrom  the  gum-trees  to  the  margin 
to  drink,  and  wild  birds  sailed  in  flocks 
overhead  One  night,  Gordon,  thinking 
of  home  in  the  moonlight,  was  startled  by 
loud  laughing  in  a  bush  on  the  river's  bank 
"  I  felt  put  out,  but  the  irony  came  from 

birds,  that  laughed  at  us for  some 

time  in  a  very  rude  way.  They  were  a 
species  of  stork,  and  seemed  in  capital 
spirits,  and  highly  amused  at  anybodv 
thinking  of  gomg  up  to  Gondokoro  witn 
the  hope  of  doing  anything. " 

By  a  rare  coincidence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances— such  as  rarely  gladden  the 
traveller  in  any  land,  least  of  all  in  what 
is  csJled  Upper  Egypt — and  hastened  by 
Gordon's  invincible  energy,  the  little  band 
— consisting  of  Gordon,-  his  staff,  and 
escort — ^reached  Khartoum  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  From  that  flat-roofed, 
mud-built  city  Gordon  started,  after  a  busy 
stay  of  eight  days,  for  Gondokoro.  The 
journey  was  accomplished  by  steamer,  and 
was  not  without  romantic  incident  Once 
when  cutting  wood  for  the  steamer's  fires, 
they  surprised  some  Dinkas — a  people  who 
are  black,  and  pastoral,  and  worshippers  of 
wizards.  The  chief,  in  full  dress  (a  neck- 
lace), was  induced  to  come  on  board.  He 
came  and  softly  licked  the  back  of  Gordon's 
hand,  and  held  his  face  to  his  own,  and 
''made  as  if  he  were  spitting."  At  dinner 
he  devoured  his  neighbour's  portion  as 
well  as  his  own,  after  which  he  and  his 
liege-men  sang  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving, 
and  proceeded  to  crawl  to  Gordon,  that 
they  might  kiss  his  feet  That  was  denied 
them,  but  they  were  sent  away  rejoicing, 
under  a  splendid  burden  of  beada 

At  the  junction  of  the  Bahr-Gazelle 
with  the  Gondokoro  Eiver  they  found 
swarms  of  natives  who  had  rubbed 
themselves  with  wood-ash  until  their 
complexions  were  ''the  colour  of  slate- 
penciL"  These  people  were  half-starved 
and  in  great  suffering.     "What,"  writes 
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Gordon,  "  what  a  mystery,  is  it  not,  why 
they  are  created?  A  life  of  fear  and 
mifiery  night  and  day !  One  does  not 
wonder  at  their  not  fearing  death.  No 
one  can  conceive  the  utter  misery  of  these 
lands.  Heat  and  mosquitos  day  and  night 
all  the  year  round.  But  I  like  the  work, 
for  I  believe  I  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  peopla  "  At  Bohr, 
a  slavers'  stronghold,  the  people  were 
"  anything  but  civil :  they  had  heard  of  the 
Khartoum  decree ; "  but  at  St  Croix,  a 
mission-station,  the  steamer  passed  to  the 
joyous  sounds  of  dance  and  song. 

Oondokoro  was -reached  in  twenty-four 
days,  and  once  there,  Gordon  was  at  his 
seat  of  government,  and  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  perilous  task.  So  swift  had 
been  his  journey  that  the  townsmen  had 
not  heard  ,even  of  his  nomination.  His 
advent  amazed  them.  Grondokoro  was 
a  trysting-place  for  wretchedness  and 
danger;  the  state  of  the  people  was  "as 
bad  as  it  well  could  be  f  and  so  terribly 
had  they  been  treated  that,  half  a  mile 
from  its  walls,  the  Governor-General  him- 
self would  have  ^one  in  peril  of  his  life. 
But  Gordon's  spirit  did  not  fail  He  was 
confident  that  he  could  relieve  the  people 
of  their  sufferings,  that  he  could  build 
a  better  state  of  life  for  them  if— there 
always  is  an  "if" — if  he  could  but 
win  their  confidence.  To  achieve  that 
necessary  consummation  he  passed  hither 
and  thither  through  the  land,  there 
giving  grain,  here  employing  the  natives  to 
plant  their  patches  with  maize.  Why 
employ  them  to  do  that  which  is  their 
normsd  occupation?  Because  before  he 
came  they  had  ceased  to  sow  since 
they  could  never  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
toil;  they  were  systematically  robbed  of 
their  little  harvest.  And  so  when  the 
strange  fame  of  this  kingly  white  man 
spread  amongst  them,  in  their  simple 
hearts  they  thought  he  could  do  all  things, 
and  flocked  about  him  in  great  numbers,  and 
begged  that  he  would  buy  their  children, 
whom  they  were  too  poor  to  feed  them- 
selves. Clearly  their  confidence  was  being 
surely  won ;  and  if  one  thing  in  this  world 
is  certam  it  is  that,  in  those  bare  and 
burning  lands,  the  name  of  Gordon  is 
remembered  to  this  day  with  gratitude. 

This  grand  result  was  reached  in  great 
part  by  his  uncompromising  attitude  to- 
wards the  slavers.  The  slayers  are,  perhaps, 
as  unequivocal  a  race  of  blackguards  as  ever 
existed ;  and  they  were  in  collusion  with 
the  Government.     "  They  stole  the  cattle 


and  kidnapped  their  owners,  and  they 
shared  the  double  booty  with  officials  of  a 
liberal  torn  of  mind." 

Here  is  a  record  of  one  exploit^  typical 
of  many,  and  showing  how  Gordon  dealt 
with  this  state  of  things.  By  the  timely 
interception  of  some  letters,  he  discovered 
that  two  tiiousand  stolen  cows  and  a 
troop  of  kidnapped  negroes  were  on 
their  waj  from  a  gang  of  man-hunters  to 
that  estunable  personage,  the  governor  of 
Fashoda.  The  cavalcade  was  promptly 
stopped.  The  cows,  sinee  it  was  impossible 
to  letum  them  to  their  owners,  were  con- 
fiscated ;  the  slaves  he  either  sent  home  or 
bought  fainuMslf ,  and  they  came  about  him, 
trying  to  touch  his  hand,  or  even  the  hem 
of  his  garment.  In  China,  Gordon  had 
conquered  rebels  to  enlist  them  on  his  own 
side ;  and  much  the  same  happened  here. 
The  chief  slavers  he  cast  into  prison,  bat 
after  a  while  those  who  proved  themselves 
possessed  of  useful  qualities  he  released  and 
employed.  Equally  with  the  great  essential 
duties  of  his  position,  the  most  trivial 
matters  received  tmremitting  attention. 
He  was  never  idle,  even  amusing  himself 
in  odd  moments  of  leisure  by  "mventing 
traps  for  Uie  huge  rats  that  shared  his 
cabin."  And  he  writes  of  a  poor,  sick  old 
woman  whom  he  nursed  and  fed  for 
'  weeks,  but  all  in  vain :  "  She  had  her 
tobacco  up  to  the  last.  What  a  change 
from  her  misery !  I  suppose  she  filled  her 
place  in  life  as  well  as  Queen  Elizabeth." 

His  work  grow  more  dangerous  and 
difficult  His  native  staff  was  useless  from 
intrigue  and  treachery,  and  Ids  Europeans 
to  a  man  were  down  with  ague  and 
fever.  Yet  notwithstanding  traitors  in 
the  campi  and  enonies  without^  Gordon 
toiled  on  at  his  post,  and,  though  worn 
to  a  shadow,  was  at  once  Governor  of 
the  Provinces  and  nurse  to  his  staff. 
His  difficulties  were  increased  by  the 
real  or  feigned  i&eptitude  of  his  subordi- 
nates. When  the  commandant  he  had 
left  at  Gondokoro  was  ordered  to  send 
up  a  mountain  howitzer,  he  forwarded 
etnpty  ammunition-tubes  instead  of  fnlL 
Thus  Gordon  was  left  defenceless  with 
ten  men,  in  a  place  where  no  Arab 
would  have  stayed  without  a  hundred. 
And  yet  we  find  hini  tiways  cheerful,  and 
devoted  to  the  people — teaching  iliem, 
with  novel  methods,  the  use  of  money; 
whilst  he  delighted  his  ragamuffin  soldieiy 
with  the  wonders  of  a  magic-lantern,  and 
by  firing  a  gun  a  hundred  and  fifty  ywda 
off  with  a  magnetic  exploder  1    In  tnitb, 
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with  Gordon,  to  be  jingle-handed  is  to 
work  marrelfl;  and  daring  this  period 
he  laboured  with  astonishing  energy  and 
success.  He  converted  Khartoum  into  a 
Botany  Bay  for  do-nothing  goremors,  the 
blackguard  slavers  whom  he  caught  and 
punished,  and  the  traitors  of  his  own  staff. 
To  punish  rebellious  chiefs,  he  resorted, 
not  to  fire  and  sword,  but  to  the  razzia,  or 
cattle-raid,  a.method  much  more  humorous, 
and  infinitely  more  final  in  its  results. 

Net,  however,  that  he  had  no  fighting. 
The  wizard-worshippers  gave  bin^  much 
trouble,  and  many  of  the  tribes  would  not 
be  content  until  tJiey  had  felt  the  might  of 
his  arm.  Brisk  battles  were  frequent,  and 
m  one  of  them  the  bulk  of  the  force  with 
him  at  the  time  was  completely  ''eaten 
up,"  as  our  friends  the  Zulus  pleasantiy 
describe  the  process  of  annihilation.  This 
engagement  is  in  some  ways  typical  of  them 
all,  and  it  is  instructiva  In  travelling 
through  a  turbulent  region  of  his  kingdom, 
Gtordon  observed  that  the  temper  of  the 
tribes  was,  to  say^  the  least,  forbidding. 
Wizards  gathered  on  the  hills,  and  curs^ 
their  enemy — ^as  they  supposed  Gordon 
to  be — and  waved  him  off  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  spies  hung  about  the  camp  and 
in  the  loi;ig  grass;  altogether  t^ere  was 
general  warning  of  a  storm.  Gordon  was 
joined  about  this  time  by  his  good 
lieutenant  Linant  and  his  party,  who 
came  in  from  an  outlying  station. 
Gordon  wished  to  find  a  steamer,  which 
lay  somewhere  in  the  river,  and  for  this 
purpose  passed  thirty  men  over  to  the 
east  bank.  The  instant  they  landed,  down 
came  the  natives ;  Gordon  followed  at  once. 
The  natives  retorted  by  making  a  rush  at 
his  men.  They  were  repulsed,  and  Gordon 
attempted  to  parley.  They  refused,  and, 
knowing  him  for  the  chief,  tried  to  sur- 
round him ;  he  let  them  come  near,  and 
then  drove  them  back  with  bullets. 
Linant  proposed  that  he  should  burn 
their  houses,  and  Gordon,  fearing  farther 
mischief  unless  he  effectually  retaliated, 
agreed.  One  morning,  therefore,  he  sent 
off  a  party  of  forty-one  men.  At  mid- 
day he  heard  fifing,  and  saw  Linant  in 
a  red  shirt  he  had  given  him,  on  a  hill ; 
the  red  shirt,  and  the  party  led  by  its 
wearer,  were  visible  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
when  they  disappeared.  Later  on  thirty  or 
forty  blacks  were  seen  running  down  to  the 
river,  and  Gordon,  concluding  they  had 
gone  to  his  steamer,  fired  on  them  as  they 
ran.  Ten  minutes  afterwards,  one  of  his 
own  detachment  appeared  on  the  opposite 


bank ;  he  had  been  disarmed,  and  declared 
that  all  the  others  of  the  party  were  killed. 
The  red  shirt  had  maddened  the  natives;, 
the  party  got  scattered ;  speafs  did  the 
rest  Gordon  was  left  with  only  thirty 
men,  and  he  decided  to  make  a  strategic 
movement  to  the  xear.  Wonderful  to 
relate,  the  tribesinen  did  not  molest  him — 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  wizard  who 
elected  to  survey  the  retreat  from  the  top 
of  a  rock,  whence  he  *^  grinned  and  jeered, 
and  vaticinated,"  as  Gordon  was  giving 
ordera  The  Governor  took  his  rifle.  '^1 
don't  think  that's  a  healthy  spot  from 
which  to  deliver  an  address,"  he  said,  and 
the  wizard  prophesied  no  more. 

After  a  brief  holiday  in  London,  Gordon 
returned  to  Egypt  early  in  1877.  He  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan, 
with  Darfur  and  the  provinces  of  the 
Equator — a  district  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  and  nearly 
seven  hundred  wide.  Furthermore,  he 
was  deputed  to  look  into  Abyssinian  affairs, 
and  to  negotiate  with  King  John  for  a 
settlement  of  pending  disputes.  Into 
events  Abyssinian,  however,  the  space  at 
our  disposal  does  not  permit  us  to  enter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  every  whit 
as  full  of  romance  and  significance  as  any- 
thing else  in  Gordon's  wonderful  career. 

His  installation  in  the  new  position,  so 
much  more  important  and  difficult  than 
any  he  had  yet  held,  took  place  at  Khar- 
toum on  the  5th  of  May.  The  firman  of  the 
Khedive  and  an  address  were  read  by  the 
Cadi,  and  a  royal  salute  was  fired.  Gordon 
was  expected  to  make  a  speech.  He  said  : 
"  With  the  help  of  God  I  will  hold  the 
balance  level/'  This  brief  and  trenchant 
sentence  delighted  the  people  more,  says 
Mr.  Hake,  than  if  he  had  talked  for  an 
hour.  Afterwards,  he  ordered  gratuities 
to  be  given  to  the  deserviag  poor;  in 
three  days  he  had  distributed  upwards  of 
one .  thousand  pounds  of  his  own  money. 
The  formalities  of  his  new  state  disgusted 
him ;  he  was  "  guarded  like  an  ingot  of 
gold,"  and  was  given,  it  seems,  in  the 
midst  of  solemn  ceremonies,  to  making, 
irrelevant  humourous  remarks  to  the  great 
chiefs — ^in  English,  which  they  did  not 
understand. 

Many  things  had  happened  in  the  Soudan 
since  1874.  When  he  took  up  the  reins  of 
government  in  1877,  he  found  the  country, 
as  Mr.  Hake  says,  "quick  with  war." 
The  provincial  governors  were  worthless, 
and  often  mutinous ;  the  slavers  were  out 
in  revolt ;  the  six  thousand  Bashi-Bazouks 
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-who  were  used  as  {rontier-gaards  robbed 
on  their  own  account,  and  winked  at  the 
doings  of  the  slavers ;  savage  and  reckless 
tribes  had  to  be  subdued.  "It  was  a 
stupendous  task,  to  give  peace  to  a  country 
quick  with  war ;  to  suppress  slavery  among 
a  people  to  whom  tnide  in  human  flesh 
was  life,  and  honour,  and  fortune;  to  make 
an  army  out  of  perhaps  the  worst  material 
ever  seen ;  to  ^w  a  flourishing  trade  and 
a  fair  revenue  in  the  wildest  anarchy  in  the 
world." 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  desperate 
of  the  tasks  before  Gordon,  was  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  vast  province  of  the  Bahr- 
Gazella  This,  itself  a  little  continent^  had 
been  lashed  to  anarchy  and  wretchedness  by 
Sebehr,  the  Black  Pasha,  already  mentioned. 
It  was  necessary  that  he  and  his  son 
Sijeiman,  with  their  army  of  man-hunters, 
should  be  subdued,  and  the  land  brought 
to  rule  and  order.  But,  before  tixsi  could 
be  achieved,  it  was  of  the  utmost  urgency 
that  Gordon  should  go  to  Darfur,  where 
revolt  was  rampant,  and  the  Khedive's 
garrisons  were  besieged  in  their  barracks 
by  the  rebels.  Here  that  splendid  con- 
fidence in  himself,  which  is  one  of  his 
strongest  characteristics,  helped  him  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  His  army  was  a 
useless  mob  of  ragamuffins  —  '*  nonde- 
scripts," he*  called  them ;  the  tribes  and 
the  slavers  he  had  to  subdue  were  warlike 
and  fierce;  his  nondescripts  could  be 
trusted  only  to  run  away  from  danger,  or 
to  plot  the  murder  of  himself.  Most  men 
would  not  have  undertaken  such  work 
under  such  severely  trying  conditions ;  but 
Gordon  never  faltered. 

The  city  of  Dara  plays  a  strong  part  in 
these  chapters  of  Gk>rdonV  story.  During 
the  revolt  caused  by  Haroun,  the  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Darfur,  its  people  were 
shut  within  its  walls.  They  had  heard 
nothing  from  without  for  six  months,  and 
when,  one  day,  there  was  a  sudden  stir  at 
the  gate,  and  the  Govemor-Greneral  himself 
rode  into  their  midst,  they  were-  dumb- 
founded. It  was,  says  Gordon,  in  his 
trenchant  graphic  way — "  It  was  like  the 
relief  of  Lucknow.''  The  illustration,  so  full 
of  moving  memories  and  great  suggestions, 
was  only  just  As  Gordon  advanced,  dangers 
gathered  on  every  side,  untO,  as  Mr.  Hake 
happily  puts  it,  he  was  "  ringed  about  with 
perils"  A  crisis  came,  which  needed  all 
his  energy  and  indomitable  will  to  keep 
him  master  of  the  situation.  His  pre- 
sence in  the  field  against  Haroun  was 
urgent;  on  either  hand  he  was  menaced 


by  powerful  tribes ;  worse  than  all  else, 
Suleiman,  son  of  Sebehr,  the  Black  Pasha, 
sat  down  with  six  thousand  robbers  before 
Dara,  and  ravaged  the  land  around.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  his  army  was  plotting 
his  life;  his  secretary  fell  ilL  The  measoie 
of  his  troubles  was  full  indeed.  But  hia 
spirit  never  quaOed.  So  rapid  were  his 
movements  now,  that  no  idea  of  them  can 
be  conveyed  in  this  place ;  Mr.  Hake  him- 
self has  perforce  found  it  impossible  to 
give  more  than  a  sketch  of  them.  Brief 
and  slight  as  that  sketch  is,  it  indicates 
with  a  sort  of  swift  dramaticism  the 
marvellous  activity  and  resource  of  its 
hero. 

Whilst  in  the  heart  of  all  this  battling 
and  peril,  he  heard  something  which  ren- 
dered all  else  as  naught  Smeiman,  with 
his  six  thousand,  was  on  the  eve  of 
attacking  Dara.  Not  an  instant  was 
lost  Ignoring  nondescripts  and  allies 
alike,  and,  as  usual,  fiur  in  advance  of  his 
lading  escort  of  Bashi-Basonks,  Gordon 
mounted  his  camel  and  rode  straight  away 
to  Dara.  The  distance  was  eighty-five 
miles;  he  did  it  in  a  day  and  a  half, 
unarmed  and  alone.  "  A  dirty,  red-faced 
man,"  covered  with  flies,  he  burst  upon  his 
people  as  a  thunderbolt;  they  could  not 
believe  their  eye&  Next  day,  as  dawn 
broke  over  the  city,  he  put  on  the  "  golden 
armour  "  of  his  office,  and  rode  to  the  camp' 
of  the  robbers,  three  miles  o£  The  chiefs 
were  awestruck  and  startled.  Gordon 
drank  a  glass  of  water,  ordered  Suleiman 
to  follow  with  his  people  to  his  divan,  and 
rode  back  to  Dara.  Hie  son  of  Sebehr 
came  with  his  chiefs,  and  they  sat  in  a  circle 
in  the  Grovemor's  divan.  Then,  in  "  choice 
Arabic,"  as  Gordon  humorously  puts  it, 
Gordon  said  to  them  :  "  Yon  meditate 
revolt;  I  know  it  You  shall  have  mj 
ultimatum  now :  I  will  disarm  you  and 
break  you  up."  They  listened  in  a  dead 
silence,  and  went  away  to  consider.  At 
any  moment  they  could  have  put  Gordon 
and  his  **  garrison  of  sheep  soldiers  "  to  the 
sword ;  amazed  by  his  utter  indifference  to 
danger,  and  quelled,  perhaps,  by  the  magic 
of  Mb  eye,  they  submitted. 

Of  his  further  labours  in  the  Soudan  and 
Abyssinia — in  the  latter  country  he  after- 
wards had  an  adventure  nearly  as  dramatic 
as  that  just  related,  and  even  more  dangereas 
— ^we  cannot  now  speak.  What  they 
were — how  varied  and  difficult,  how  amos- 
ing,  how  pathetic,  and  how,  after  all,  thej 
were  to  be  unrequited — all  this  is  written 
in  Mr.  Hake's  pages ;  to  these  the  curious 
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and  sympathetic  reader  most  tarn  for 
many  a  romance,  many  a  piece  of  darins, 
many  a  touch  of  sincere  and  genUe 
chanty,  many  an  astounding  proof  of 
courage,  that  considerations  of  space  pre- 
vent our  dealing  with  here.  With  that 
rare  modesty  of  his,  and  with  an  heroic  and 
Buggestive  brevity  like  the  diction  of  the 
Bible,  Grordon  has  said:  "  I  have  cut  off  the 
Blaveniealera  in  their  strongholds,  and  I 
made  the  people  love  me."  ft  is  true.  To 
this  day  the  poor  blacks  of  the  Soudan  beg 
the  white  traveller  to  send  back  to  them 
the  "good  Pasha,"  and  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  this,  the  certainty  of  his  influence  upon 
the  people,  of  his  personal  magnetic  power 
over  the  wild  savages  and  pastoral  blacks 
of  the  Soudan — these  are  the  things  which 
feed  the  hopes  all  of  us  cherish  for  the 
success  of  tJie  mission  upon  which,  after 
the  eleventh  hour  has  struck,  he  has  been 
hurriedly  despatched. 


COMPULSORY  THRIFT. 


The  truth  of  the  saying  that  Heaven 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,  is  not  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  inexorable  ethical 
kw,  which  imposes  on  all  members  of  a  com- 
munity the  duty  of  helping  each  other.  The 
difficulties  which  surround  the  fulfilment  of 
that  duty  are  manifold,  but,  as  regards  the 
recipients,  they  may  be  broadly  classed,  as 
by  John  Stuart  MUl,  into  two  sets  of  con- 
sequences to  be  considered.  These  are, 
**  the  consequences  of  the  assistance  itself, 
and  the  consequences  of-  relying  on  the 
assistance.''* 

The  onerous  importance  of  the  last  of 
the  ''two  sets"  becomes  very  prominent 
in  cases  of  colliery  accidents  and  other 
disasters  affecting  the  circumstances  of 
large  numbers  of  peopla  The  immediate 
consequences  of  help  afforded  in  exceptional 
times,  of  calamity  must  be  always,  or  nearly 
always,  beneficial  But  the  after-conse- 
quences, especially  in  industrial  com- 
munities, open  lip  serious  possibilities. 
There  are  difficulties,  local  and  peculiar  to 
each  event  But  the  broad  and  general 
difficulties,  in  the  way  of  public  subscrip- 
tions to  repair  divaster  in  such  cases,  are 
that  the  assurance  that  assistance  will  be 
forthcoming  may  tend  to  discourage  habits 
of  providence,  may  render  mdnless  attentive 
to  the  ordinary  precautions  of  their  avoca- 
tions, and  less  dependent  on  their  own 
energies,  skill,  ana  foresight.  A  charity 
which  deterio|*{^tes  the  moral  fibre  of  its 


object  may  be  ultimately  more  harmful 
than  immediately  beneficial  Another 
difficulty  is  that  emotional  charity  goes 
usually  too  far,  while  ordinary  charity  does 
not  go  far  enough.  Those  who  are  suddenly 
left  destitute  by  some  appalling  accident 
which  wrings  the  public  heart,  may,  by  a 
spasm  of  generosity,  be  better  provided  for 
to  the  end  of  their  days  thsm  they  ever 
had  any  reasonable  expectation  of  being, 
while  the  great  normal  mass  of  destitution 
in  the  country  is  left  to  the  partial  and 
ineffectual  care  of  Poor  Law  officials  and 
individual  philanthropists.  There  is  no 
lack  of  charity  in  the  world,  but  it  is 
woefully  ill-directed  and  is  too  often 
hopelessly  wasted. 

Whether  or  not  charity  should  take  the 
form  of  public  subscriptions  for  permanent 
provision,  in  the  case  of  accidents  to 
operatives,  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
daily  business,  is  a  matter  admittmg  of 
much  discussion.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  if  the  needful  assistance 
could  be  assured  without  s|[>asmodic  public 
action,  it  would  be  infimtely  preferable. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done,  viz.,  by  insurance.  The  Post  Office  and 
other  institutions  offer  means  to  the  work- 
ing man  by  which,  for  a  small  payment, 
he  can  secure  provision  for  his  family,  and 
also  for  himself  during  temporary  disable- 
ment But  the  little  word  '<can"  makes 
all  the  differenca  The  voluntary  accept- 
ance of  the  advantages  of  insurance  implies 
an  amount  of  prudence,  and  thought,  and 
thrift  which  are  the  characteristics,  not  of 
the  majority,  but  of  the  minority  of  men. 
The  men  who  voluntarily  insure  against 
death  and  accidents  are  probably  those 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  facilities  offered, 
would  lay  by  something  every  week  against 
a  rainy  day.  It  is  to  provide  for  the 
improvident  and  thoughtless  that  these 
large  public  subscriptions  are  so  often 
ne^ed.  Hence  has  arisen  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  dav :  Should  the  relief  of 
improvidence  be  voluntary  or  compulsory  1 
It  is  admitted  that  we  cannot  make  men 
sober  by  Act  of  Parliament  Is  it  possible  to 
make  them  thrifty  by  Act  of  Parliament  f 

The  Germans,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  think 
it  i&  They  are  going  to  try  it,  and  there 
are  some  points  about  tiie  Workman's 
Insurance  Bill,  which  has  lately  passed  the 
Reichstag,  which  merit  our  careful  con- 
sideration. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  Germany,  only 
twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  work- 
people joined  voluntary  benefit  societies. 
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Therefore  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance 
has  been  institated,  and  is  to  be  introdnced 
into  all  branches  of  industry,  except  in 
agriculture,  where  the  existing  provisions 
are  believed  to  be  adequate. 

The  law  will  apply  to  all  persons  paid 
by  salary  or  wages  in  mining,  shipping, 
manufacturing,  and  mechanical  operations, 
with  certain  limitations  in  the  case  of 
managers,  clerks,  and  persons  temporarily 
employed.  The  funds  of  existing  benefit 
societies  are  not  to  be  interfered  with,  but 
the  government  will  fix  the  minimum  and 
maximum  assistance  to  be  given.  Em- 
ployers of  labour  are  to  contribute  the 
funds,  two-thirds  of  which  they  will 
collect  from  the  men  in  deductions  from 
wages,  and  the  remaining  third  they  will 
provide  themselves.  Both  the  contribu- 
tions  and  the  assistance  are  to  be  gauged 
in  proportion  to  the  wages  paid,  and  the 
assistance  for  medical  attendance  and 
maintenance  while  a  man  is  unable  to 
follow  his  calling,  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  per  cent,  of  his  usual  wages,  beginning 
from  the  third  day  after  his  illness,  and  con- 
tinuing, if  necessary,  for  thirteen  weeks. 

The  Act  is  a  provision  both  against  sick- 
ness and  accident.  The  funds,  although  under 
government  control,  are  notto  be  centralised, 
but  each  trade  may  oi^nise  its  own  fund, 
or  several  trades  may  join.  In  the  case  of 
such  organisations,  the  trades  may  fix  the 
amounts  of  contributions  by  the  members, 
but  these  must  not,  to  begin  with,  exceed 
two  per  cent  of  the  wages,  nor  ever  exceed 
three  per  cent,  of  the  wages.  Nor  must 
the  assistance  granted  ever  be  reduced 
below  the  minimum  fixed  by  government. 
The  government  charges  itself  with  the 
custody  and  investment  of  the  funds,  and 
the  state  is  thus  the  insurer. 

No  operative,  however  improvident,  can 
avoid  saving  so  much  as  will  guard  him 
from  destitution,  and  the  receipt  of  assist- 
ance firom  the  funds  will  not  interfere  with 
his  civil  rights  as  would  the  receipt  of  poor- 
law  relief 

Another  experiment  in  compulsory 
thrift  has  been  begun  in  Australia.  The 
scheme  in  this  case  is  that  every  male 
member  of  the  community  shall  be  com- 

Eelled  to  pay,  in  his  youth  or  on  attaining 
is  majority,  a  sum  proportioned  to  his 
circumstances,  but  not  less  than  ten  pounds, 
which  shall  be  appropriated  and  invested 
by  the  state,  in  order  to  secure  him  against 
destitution  during  sickness,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 
Neither  the  German  nor  the  Australian 


scheme  is  novel  in  conception.  Both  have 
been  frequently  proposed  for  this  country, 
and  have  been  discussed  by  economists 
and  in  Parliament.  But  in  both  instances 
the  schemes  are  for  the  first  time  going  to 
be  put  to  a  practical  test,  and  the  issue  will 
be  watched  with  the  deepest  interest 

It  has  been  argued  that  because  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  a  state  to  compel  every  parent 
to  educate  his  child,  therefore  it  is  also 
incumbent  on  a  state  to  compel  every 
person  to  make  provision  for  thefuttue. 
There  is,  however,  no  analogy  between 
compulsory  education  and  compulsory 
thrift.  The  state  must  recognise  Uie  evi- 
dent duty  of  every  man  to  provide  for  his 
offspring,  and  it  is  proper  that  it  should 
interfere  to  compel  him.  It  is  proper  for 
a  state  to  insist  on  compliance  with  regu- 
lations to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease, 
and  it  is  proper  for  a  sta^  to  insist  on  the 
members  of  a  community  supporting  its 
friendless  paupers. 

We  have  a  compulsory  Poor  Law  which 
provides  for  the  results  of  thriftlessness, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  have 
the  state  to  iiiterfere  to  prevent  thriftless- 
ness. In  fact,  the  effect  of  such  interference 
would  be  to  destroy  individual  thrift  It 
seems  paradoxical  to  say,  but  it  is  true, 
that  thrift  which  is  compulsory  is  not 
thrift  That  which  is  done  on  compulsion 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 

Writing  of  the  poor  laws,  John  Stuart  Mill 
said  :  **  If  the  condition  of  a  person  receiv- 
ing relief  is  made  as  eligible  as  that  of  the 
labourer  who  supports  himself  by  his  own 
exertions,  the  system  would  strU^e  at  the 
root  of  all  individual  industry  and  self- 
government"  The  Poor  Law  system  does 
not  do  this,  but  a  compulsory  benefit 
society  would  render  the  future  of  a  care- 
less, thriftless,  and  self-indulgent  man  as  free 
from  care  and  destitution  as  that  of  the  pro- 
vident, thrifty,  prudent^  thoughtfol  man. 

The  less  interference  we  have  of  the  state, 
in  affairs  which  men  can  and  should 
manage  for  themselves^  the  better.  The 
experiences  of  our  voluntary  benefit  and 
insurance  societies  show  us  vastly  better 
results  than  seem  to  have  been  attained 
in  Germany.  These  societies  are  capable 
of  development  to  sufficient  extent  to 
meet  the  case  on  voluntary  principles.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  leaders' and 
teachers  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  masses 
to  a  belief  in,  and  a  dependence  on,  their 
own  manliness,  not  be  always  craving  luid 
clamouring  for  the  state  to  do  that  which 
they  should  do  themselves.    Compalsorr 
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thrift,  we  admit,  is  rastly  better  than  nni- 
rersal  improvidence,  but  what  is  better 
than  all  is  that  Labour  should  recogniBe 
its  own  dignity,  and  should  realise  that 
proyidenee  is  its  mainspring,  and  thrift  its 
motor.  Sbcpence  set  aside  from  each 
week's  wages  as  a  yolantary  provision  for 
the  future,  is  worth  a  shilling  exacted  by 
law  for  ^e  same  end.  Thnft,  like  tem- 
perance, should  grow  from  seeds  sown 
within.  While,  therefore,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
German  and  Australian  experiments,  it  is 
much  more  gradf  jing  to  observe  the  large 
and  steady  growth  of  our  own  Foresters 
and  Oddfellows,  and  other  friendly  and 
industrial' Bocietiea. 
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A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTBRP.      C5HAPTBR  I. 

^  I  HAYB  something  to  tell  you,  Mary." 
Maiy  Banley  let  her  work  fall  into 
her  lap,  and  looked  up  at  the  speaker.  She 
was  a  tall,  dim,  dark-haired  woman  of  seven 
or  eight  and  twenty,  with  a  plain,  patient 
face,  and  wistful  eyes.  She  wore  a  dress 
of  a  quiet  grey  tint,and  the  room  in  which 
she  was  seated  was  furnished  with  all  the 
good  taste  that  nowadays  is  consistent  with 
strict  economy.  She  had  not  a  single 
claim,  in  feature  or  colouring,  to  any  of 
the  acknowledged  forms  of  prettinjBss,  and 
yet  something  about  her  would  have  com- 
pelled a  second  glance  from  those  who  had 
obtained  a  first. 

"WeU,  Tom,  what  is  it!"  Her  face 
softened  as  her  glance  fell  on  Tom  Danvers, 
handsome,  blue -eyed,  fair -haired  Tom, 
whom  people  spoke  of  only  to  praise.  They 
had  been  playfellows,  these  two, who  were 
alike  onlyinyeara  They  were  lovers  now, 
and  they  would  be  husband  and  wife  one 
day,  at  least  that  hope  had  beautified  exis- 
tence for  both  of  them  during  seven  years. 
Seven  years !  It  is  a  big  slice  out  of 
the  best  part  of  the  allotted  threescore 
and  ten,  though  it  was  only  lately  that  one 
of  this  faithM  pair  bad  begun  to  think 
so.  The  other  had  never  thought  it  yet. 
"  What  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  1  '* 

Tom  crossed  the  room,  and  bent  over  her 
to  stroke  her  hair.  The  movement  was  a 
caress,  and  then  it  enabled  him  to  avoid 
her  eyes. 

"I  have  been  offered  an  appointment  at 
Rangoon." 

''At  Bangoon."  She  echoed  the  words 
without  any  intonation  of  surprise.  "  That 
is V 


'*In  Buimah.  As  if  yotv  did  not  know 
thai  and  everything  else,  myUt^e  scholar ; 
And  Rangoon  is  a  big  place  with  openings 
for  lots  of  fellows.  Stephens  has  written, 
saying  he  needs  a  partner,  and  so  I  tibink,  if 
you  don't  mind,  that  I  shall  go  out  there 
in  a  month  or  two." 

Mary  £anley  did  not  answer.  In  the 
pause  that  ensued  she  heard  the  purring  of 
the  cat  on  the  hearth,  and  smelt  the  faint 
odour  of  the  mignonette  growing  in  the 
window-box.  She  knew  quite  well  that 
the  linnets  outside  were  piping  to  the  roses, 
and  that  Tom  Danvers  was  waiting  for  her 
answer ;  but  she  also  knew  that  her  pulses 
were  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  and  that 
the  weight  of  a  long-dreaded  blow  had 
fallen. 

"A3rt  you  not  getting  on  herel"  she 
asked  after  a  paus&  ^  I  thought  you  told 
me  that  your  work  was  increasing;  I  thought 
you  expected  that  we  might  marry  in 
the  spring." 

**  It  was  all  a  mistake,  due  to  my  con- 
founded hopefulness.  I  got  a  new  case  or 
two  when  Smithson  was  away  for  his 
holidays,  but  he  holds  the  patients,  and 
will  go  on  holding  them.  The  fact  is, 
Mary,  there  is  not  scope  here  for  two 
medical  men,  and  I  knew  that,  though  I 
settled  in  the  place  when  you  wished  it 
But  I  have  not  made  a  hundred  pounds  in 
the  past  twelve  months,  and  you  know 
that  means  failure.^' 

"  But  I  make  a  good  deal  by  my  teaching, 
and  I  thought  that,  working  together,  we 
might  get  on." 

**  That  is  quite  out  of  the  question,"  he 
said  fretfully,  turning  away  from  the 
pleading,  patient  eyes.  *'  I  am  not  going 
to  have  my  wife  drudging  all  daylong  that 
we  may  not  starve.  I'll  support  her  myself, 
or  do  without  her." 

The  pale  hands  lying  on  the  piece  of 
needlework  pressed  each  other  a  little,  then 
the  sweet  voice  spoke  softly  and  firmly : 

"I  have  been  thinking  often  lately,  Tpm, 
that  you  would  be  wiser  to  do  without  me. 
You  see  we  have  known  each  other  so  long 
that  we  have  really  grown  to  be  more 
friends  than  lovers,  and  I  am  far  older  than 
you  in  reality,  though  not  perhaps  in  years, 
and  so  I  cannot  help  believing  at  times 
that  our  engagement  has  been  a  mistake." 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  1 "  wrathfully. 

"  You  see  it  has  lasted  seven  years  now, 
and  in  seven  years,  you  know,  your  science 
teaches  that  we  change  completely,  and  so 
I  think,  Tom  dear,  Uiat  it  would  be  far 
better  if  you  planned  your  future  without 
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letting  any  thought  of  me  hamper  yon.  I 
am  safe  enough,  you  know;  the  high- 
school  pays  me  a  comfortable  salary,  and  I 
have  grown  accustomed  to  the  routine  of 
life  with  Mrs.  Gillet^  and  so,  dear,  I  can  offer 
quite  honestly  to  set  you  free."  She  was 
smiling  at  him  bravely,  and  her  eyes  were 
very  clear  and  bright,  but  she  had  an  idea 
that  her  heart  was  weeping. 

"  You  are  tired  of  me,  I  suppose  1  You 
imagine  that  I  am  likely  to  be  a  failure,  and 
you  women  care  only  for  success,"  he 
answered  bitterly. 

"  I  suppose  the  working  ones  of  us  know 
that  success  comes  some  time  to  the  steady 
and  patient,"  she  said,  the  first  hard  tone 
sounding  in  her  voice. 

"  And  have  I  not  been  either  ? " 

"  Dear  Tom,  don't  imagine  that  I  wish 
to  find  fault  or  criticise,  I  love  you  far  too 
well  for  that ;  there  is  no  one  in  all  the 
world  as  dear  to  me  as  you  are.  But  do 
you  not  think  yourself  that  our  engage- 
ment has  been  too  protracted  to  seem 
hopeful  now  t  You  don't  feel  it  as  I  do ; 
it  seems  to  take  all  my  strength  away  to 
see  our  life  together  always  slipping  farther 
and  farther  off." 

'*  If  I  make  things  worse  for  you,  of 
course  that  alters  matters."  His  face  had 
lost  its  smiling  softness,  his  brow  was 
stem  and  angiy. 

"You  are  my  youth  and  my  happiness,the 
end  of  all  my  dreams,"  she  said  passionately; 
'Hhe  want  of  you  will  leave  my  whole 
future  barren." 

"  Then  why  need  you  give  me  up ) " 

"Because  I  think  you  will  be  freer 
without  me,  because  you  are  learning  to 
dread  me,  and  so  the  love  b  growing 
imperfect" 

"It  was  for  your  sake  I  thought  of 
Bangoon,"  he  said  sullenly. 

"Yes,  dear,  and  it  is  for  your  sake,Heaven 
knows,  that  I  propose  to  give  you  up.  I 
am  a  drag  on  you,  and  what  you  feel  for 
me  is  far  more  friendship  than  lova" 

"  If  you  think  so  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say."  He  rose  to  go  stifi9y,  and  then 
the  tender  heart  in  her  failed. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  if  it  were  not  best  for  you, 
do  you  think  I  would  have  spoken  %** 

She  wanted  him  to  tell  her  that  it  was  not 
best  for  him,  jshe  wanted  him  to  prove  to 
her  that  all  her  doubts  were  needless ;  but 
she  had. hurt  him,  and  at  her  relenting  he 
hardened  himself. 

"  If  it  is  best  for  you,  that  is  enough,"  he 
said,  and  took  his  hat  and  left  her  without 
looking  at  her  again. 


When  the  door  had  closed  behind  him 
Mary  Banley  sat  five  minutes  motionless. 
The  airy  bubble  she  had  spent  seven  yean 
blowing,  was  shattered  by  her  own  touch. 
She  scarcely  realised  wluit  had  happened 
yet^  but  there  was  a  numb  aching  at  her 
heaort,  far  worse  than  any  keen,  com- 
prehending pang.  Her  tears  began  to 
flow  heartbrokenly,  as  she  mechanically 
folded  the  piece  of  the  poor  little  trousseau 
on  which  she  had  been  working,  the 
trousseau  that  never  would  be  needed  now. 
Tom  was  gone,  and  Tom  was  the  lover  of 
her  whole  fife;  but — and  in  this  oapadty 
she  would  miss  him  far  more — he  had 
always  been  her  pet  and  prot^g^.  What 
would  her  motherly  nature  do  now,  withont 
any  one  to  plan  for  or  protect  1 

Women V  sorrows  s^k  conqplation  in 
the  strangest  ways.  In  the  first  hour  of 
her  loss  Mary  Banley  went  up  among  the 
gathered  treasures  of  seven  hopeful  years, 
and  touched  with  reverent  fondness  the 
accumulated  trifles  destined  for  the  future 
home.  There  were  the  little  bronzes 
meant  for  Tom's  study,  and  purchased  out 
of  the  economies  of  her  noliday-time; 
there  were  pretty  vases,  and  little  brackets, 
and  scraps-of  tasteful  china — ^aUthefeminine 
trifles  tiiat  would  have  given  a  home- 
likeness  to  his  bare  lodgings.  She  re- 
membered where  she  had  gathered  them  up 
— sometimes  in  Tom's  presence — and  even 
the  words  he  had  said  in  jest  over  ooe 
thing  and  another.  And  now  Tom  was 
out  of  her  life,  and  there  never  would  be 
any  home  for  them  together.  She  felt  as 
if  the  big  oak  chest  were  a  coffin  containing 
all  her  youjbh  as  she  looked  it,  shutting  the 
relics  out  of  her  sight ;  and  then  she  went 
down  and  drank  her  solitary  tea  and  tried  to 
realise  all  the  emptiness  of  tiie  coming  vears. 

Would  he  write  to  her,  she  wondered, 
or  would  she  be  left  always  without  tidings) 
And  when  would  he  go  1  And  would  he  be 
relieved  that  they  had  parted,  after  the 
first  edee  of  pain  had  worn  off) 

Six  (fays  passed  without  even  an  indirect 
word  from  him,  and  the  morning's  work  was 
acquiring  a  maddening  monotony,  and  the 
evening's  sOence  a  despairing  lonelinesp. 
Mary  hadfew  girl-friends  and  no  confidantes, 
and  so  her  heart-ache  missed  the  common 
alleviation  of  talking  it  over.  If  he  never 
came  or  wrote,  if  she  never  heard  of  him 
again,  there  was  no  one  in  all  the  world  to 
help  or  comfort  her. 

But  he  would  not  be  cruel  enough  to 
treat  her  with  silence  for  ever ;  he  would 
isend    her  a    message    one   day,  and  it 
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would  be  one  of  peace  and  friendship. 
That  faith  grew  in  her  day  by  day,  battling 
with  the  growing  despair ;  and  then  one 
day  fact  ranged  itself  onfaith's  side — a  letter 
awaited  her  as  she  returned  from  the  walk 
she  had  taken  to  escape  from  her  thoughts 
She  held  it  between  her  hands  for  a 
moment  without  looking  at  it,  and  all  her 
fictitious  strength  gave  way.  She  threw 
aside  the  cloak  that  had  suddenly  become 
a  burden,  and  sat  down  in  her  bonnet  to 
read  Tom's  message. 

But  the  letter  was  not  from  Tom ;  she 
saw  that  as  she  unfolded  it.  The  writing 
was  bigger,  bolder,  more  legible.  She  read 
it  all  through  before  she  reached  the  signa- 
ture. When  she  had  seen  that  she  read 
the  letter  again.  It  was  from  John  Hay- 
ward,  the  man  she  had  always  thought 
Mouaie  Graham's  lover,  and  it  contained 
an  offer  of  marriage  for  herself. 

'*  I  have  loved  you  always,  Mary,"  he 
wrote,  "and  I  have  only  refrained  from 
telling  you  so  because  I  had  so  little  to 
offer  till  now.  I  did  not  dare  ask  you  to 
share  a  worse  home  than  you  have  been 
accustomed  to,  and  so  I  held  my  peace. 
But  at  last  I  have  attained  to  what  I  have 
honestly  coveted  so  long ;  at  last  Armstrong 
and  Ca  have  made  me  head  of  my  depart- 
ment, and  so  I  dare,  after  a  devotion  nearly 
as  protracted  as  Jacob's,  to  ask  you  for  my 
own. 

It  was  a  plain  manly  statement,  and 
it  went  to  Mary  Ranley's  sore  heart. 
There  was  no  gush,  no  agony  of  passion  in 
it;  nothing  but  the  simple  tale  of  a  man 
who  had  known  how  to  be  very  patient 
and  faithful  Yet  his  love  for  her  startled 
her  inexpressibly.  She  had  never  dreamed 
of  it  There  had  never  seemed  anything 
but  the  merest  good-comradeship  in  his  atti- 
tude towards  her — ^butof  course  his  silence 
and  self-restraint  rendered  his  love  all  the 
more  flattering,  and  John  would  make  agood 
husband.  Mary  had  an  idea  that  the  man 
who  lived  straightly  and  earnestly  would 
love  steadfastly,  and  she  felt  that  the 
woman  who  became  John  Hay  ward's  wife 
would  have  all  chances  of  happiness  in  her 
favour.  For  an  instant  she  wished  this 
offer  had  come  years  before.  Now,,although 
Tom  was  not  half  so  fine  a  character  as 
John  Hayward,  she  loved  him,  and  that 
made  all  the  difference. 

When  she  came  to  think  of  it,  it  was 
odd  that  John  made  no  mention  of  Tom. 
Surely  he  had  known  she  was  engaged  to 
him;  surely  they  had  always  made  that 
patent  to   everyone  1    Mary  Ranley  sat 


thinkinff  over  her  offer  in  all  its  bearings, 
till  the  mre  waned  and  her  tea  was  ice-cold. 

John  Hayward's  offer  was  unexpected, 
but  it  was  very  fair  aild  manly.  She 
almost  started  to  find  she  was  considering 
it,  that  opposing  counsel  seemed  to  be 
arguing  the  pros,  and  cons.,  with  herself  for 
judge  and  jury.  On  one  side  were  love, 
and  ease,  and  pleasure ;  on  the  other  side  was 
a  barren  life,  holding  only  the  memory  of 
a  disappointment  Sue  was  not  a  heroine, 
and  teaching  for  her  bread  during  a  whole 
lifetime  seemed  sad  and  lonely  enough. 

But  then,  would  not  marriage  with 
another  than  Tom  seem  almost  sacrilege, 
after  all  they  had  planned  together  1  Why, 
their  wholefutture  had  beenmapped  out  with 
each  other,  and  union  with  John  Hayward 
would  be  but  a  dreary  deception. 

Then  she  went  on  to  think  of  her  pupils, 
whom  she  did  not  and  could  not  love.  She 
had  no  theories  about  theuL  They  met 
her  as  units  without  individuality.  They 
obeyed  her  because  they  feared  her ;  they 
would  defy  her  if  they  dared.  And  then 
there  were  her  fellow-teachers  —  Miss 
Griffiths,  who  was  growing  so  old  and  odd; 
Miss  Henderson,  whom  her  class  made  a 
habit  of  tricking  and  deceiving,  because 
she  was  short-sighted  and  tolerant,  as  the 
ageing  so  often  grow.  Would  she,  Mary 
Banley,  ever  find  herself  in  the  case  of 
these— ever  see  herself  lonely,  uncared 
for,  just  endured  for  want  of  a  better  1  Oh 
no  1  Bather  a  hundred  times  a  marriarge 
into  which  friendship  and  respect  at  least 
would  enter. 

Her  letter  was  written  hurriedly  at  last, 
and  when  it  was  finished  it  was  an  accept- 
ance. But  she  told  John  Hayward  the 
truth.  She  had  loved  Tom  Danven 
honestly  for  jears,  but  now  that  they  had 
parted  she  did  not  think  any  memory  ol 
him  would  ever  rise  up  between  her  and  the 
husband  she  was  prepared  to  accept  an<i 
honour.  She  wrote  this  all  quite  calmly 
but,  when  it  was  finished,  she  felt,  somehow 
as  though  she  were  twenty  years  oldei 
than  she  had  been,  and  as  if  life  had  sud 
denly  become  quite  humdrum  and  common 
placa  Yet  she  had  no  thought  of  changin| 
her  mind.  She  rang  the  bell  composedly 
for  Bessie,  the  little  maid-of-all-work,  anc 
gave  her  the  letter  with  a  hand  that  neve: 
faltered. 

"This  is  your  evening  out,  I  think 
Bessia  You  may  post  this  for  me  on  you9 
way  through  the  vUlage,"  she  said,  bethink 
ing  herself  even  of  the  little  servant^ 
affairs  in  that  crisis  of  her  life. 
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"Yesi  ims8,  Borely/'  Beseie  answered, 
blushing,  for  she  too  had  a  lover,  and  these 
evenings  out  meant  the  joy  of  the  whole 
week. 

Somehow  Miss  Banley  felt  that  she 
wanted  the  letter  out  of  her  reach,  ajad 
vacillation  out  of  her  power. 

CHAPTER  IL 

"  I  HAVE  come  to  make  things  rights  I 
can't  do  without  you,  Mary ;  you  are  my 
sheet-anchor  j  I  have  felt  adrift  since  I  lost 
you." 

So  Tom  Danvers  spoke,  hurrying  after  her 
as  she  came  hpme  from  afternoon  school. 

There  was  a  drizzling  rain  falling,  and 
the  landscape  was  blurred,  and  the  heavy 
clouds  hung  low,  and  the  woman  knew 
that  the  face  she  turned  to  her  lover  was 
pinched  and  whita 

*'  I  thought  you  had  gone,  Tom ;  it  is  so 
long  since  I  heard  of  you." 

"  It  is  a  week,  and  perhaps  you  did  not 
ask  about  me.  I  never  thought  of  going 
in  any  mad  hurry  like  that  There  is 
nothing  decided  evenyei" 

"  Is  there  not  1  I  thought — I  had  an 
idea  there  was,"  she  answered  falteringly. 

"  Oh  no.  Stephens  only  wrote  to  offer 
me  the  appointment,  and  I  went  to  consult 
you  about  it  when  you  took  me  up  so 
shortly."  There  was  a  tone  of  reproach 
in  his  voice,  for  he  felt  still  that  he  had 
been  badly  used. 

• "  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you,"  she  pro- 
tested meekly. 

"  Well,  perhaps  some  fellows  don't  mind 
being  thrown  over  after  seven  years' 
waiting,  and  just  as  there  is  a  prospect  of 
something  definite  at  last  1 " 

'*The  proroect  seemed  very  vague  to 
me,"  smiling  ndntly. 

'*0h,  because  you  would  not  listea 
Stephens  offers  me  either  three  hundred  as 
a  salary,  or  a  share  in  the  proceeds,  which- 
ever I  like,  and  he  says  the  climate  is  good 
and  living  not  very  high  j  and  I  had  almost 
persuaded  myself,  Mary,  that  we  mi^ht  go 
^out  together — married.  But  still,  if  you 
prefer  me  to  grub  on  here  I  shall  do  it,  so 
as  you  continue  to  love  me." 

She  had  stopped,  and  they  faced  each 
other,  and  he  saw  now  how  pale  she  was. 

**  I  would  go  with  you  to  Bangoon  if  I 
could ;  it  all  seems  so  easy  now  when  it  is 
too  late,"  she  answered  with  a  break  in  her 
voice. 

"  And  why  is  it  too  late  ? " 

''Because  I  have  promised  to  marry 
another  man." 
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<'  You  have  1  Well,  certainly,  you  have 
not  ilost  any  time." 

"  I  have  not" 

Shecould  have  laughed  with  thedreariest, 
most  dismal  mirtL  She  was  so  con- 
temptible in  her  own  eyes;  all  she  had  done 
looked  so  strange  and  uncalled-for.  Why, 
that  very  morning  her  senses  had  returned, 
and  she  knew  that  a  brave,  strong-hearted, 
successful  woman — for  she  was  successful 
in  her  own  way — ^has  no  right  to  throw 
herself  on  any  man's  charity,  just  because 
he  loves  her,  and  because  her  Ufe-story  has 
been  mistold.  If  she  had  only  waited  to 
post  her  letter  next  day  herself  it  would 
mover  have  reached  its  destination.  Now 
John  Hay  ward  had  her  promise. 

There  was  no  escaping  from  the  positioii 
in  which  she  had  placed  herself;  there 
was  no  possibility  of  showing  herself  OTen 
excusable ;  she  certainly  had  hastened  with 
all  speed  from  the  old  love  to  the  new. 

"I  had  thought  you  so  different  from 
that,"  Tom  said  with  bewildered  incredulity; 
"  I  thought  you  would  have  been  faithful  to 
me  even  if  we  had  parted — for  a  while,  &t 
least" 

"But  I  was  weaker  and  meaner,  you 
see,  I  wanted  some  one  to  keep  me  in 
idleness  and  buy  me  fine  dresses  and  treat 
me  well,  and,  when  you  could  not  do  it,  1 
closed  with  the  offer  of  the  first  man  who 
could."  She  seemed  to  take  a  certain  bitter 
pleasure  in  her  self-accusation  now. 

"  Oh,  Mary,  I  can't  believe  it,  it's  not 
possible  I  You  who  were  always  so  high 
and  far  removed  from  the  temptations 
that  beset  ordinary  women  1  *'  he  burst 
forth,  groaning. 

"  You  overrated  me;  I  overrated  myselt 
You  see  now  I  am  not  worth  takmg  to 
Bangoon,  not  worth  loving  or  thinking 
about." 

"But  is  it  really  true?  Are  you  not 
torturing  me  with  a  cruel  jest  ? " 

"  It  is  quite  true ;  I  have  promised  to  be 
another  man's  wife,  and  I  wrote  him  that  no 
thought  of  you  would  ever  stand  between 
us,"  she  answered,  arraigning  herself. 

"  Then  you  are  a  heartless  woman,  and 
I  shall  never  forgive  you  1 "  he  burst  forth, 
pronouncing  judgment  on  the  spot,  and 
then  he  rushed  past  her,  and  out  of  her 
sight,  while  she  continued  her  solitary  way 
with  laggard  steps,  and  a  heart  that  lay  in 
her  bosom  heavy  as  lead. 

What  can  she  do  now  ?  She  has  sown 
the  wind,  and  the  harvest  of  the  whirl- 
wind has  been  very  swift  and  bitter.  She 
has    dallied    with    temptation,    and  her 
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momentary  anfaithfalneBS  has  cost  her 
self-respect  Bat  she  will  be  ime  to  herself 
at  last ;  she  will  recall  the  promise  that 
should  never  have  been  given.  It  will 
not  matter  as  far  as  her  happiness  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  will  be  the  first  step  in  the 
painful  process  of  self-restoration. 

When  her  recantation  was  written  there 
was  a  load  off  her  mind ;  but  she  was  not 
in  anj  fever  of  impatience  to  post  this 
letteTiit  would  keep  tUl  she  was  on  her  way 
to  school  After  the  hurried  emotions  of 
the  last  twenty-four  hours  'she  was  physi- 
cally tired,  and  so  she  sat  rocking  herself 
backwards  and  forwards  in  her  wicker  chair 
with  a  faint  sensation  of  relief  in  the  motion. 
Twilight  was  fading,  and  timid  little  stars 
were  trembling  into  the  sky  beyond  the 
uncurtained  windows,  when  there  came  a 
soft  tap  to  the  door,  and  Mousie  Graham's 
rosy,  roguish  face  peeped  in. 

"  Oh,  you  are  not  busy — thank  goodness 
for  that  I  I  was  half  afraid  I  might  find 
jou  deep  in  the  Differential  Calculus, 
and  I  did  so  want  a  gojpd  long  chat." 

"  Come  in,  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you; 
it  is  an  age  since  you  were  here  before.'' 
Mary  took  the  soft  little  face  between  her 
hands,  and  kissed  the  delicious  pink  cheeks. 
"  Orannie  has  been  worse  lately,  weaker 
and  more  fretful,  and  so  I  felt  I  could  not 
leave  her  without  a  special  errand." 
"  But  she  is  better  to-day  I " 
''Oh  yes,  ever  so  much  better,  and  then 
Aunt  Lizzie  came  to  pay  her  a  little  visit, 
80 1  left  Grannie  with  her,  and  ran  over  to 
see  you." 
"That  was  very  good  of  you,  dear." 
"Oh  no,  it  was  not;  I  came  on  business." 
Mousie  lanehed  and  flushed  a  little,  then 
she  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket.    "  This 
came  addressed  to  me  yesterday,  but  it  is 
evidently  meant  for  you.  It  is  from  that 
booby,  John  Hayward;  he  is  always  in  the 
clouds,  or   among  the  cog-wheels  of  his 
looms,  and  so  the  result  is  a  blunder."  She 
unfolded  the  sheet  as  she  spoke,  and  handed 
it  to  Maryland  this  is  what  stood  before 
the  tatter's  astounded  eyes : 

"  Dear  Miss  Ranley, — In  the  pleasant 
excursion  we  had  together  last  summer,  I 
remember  your  mentioning  a  book  on 
ferns  that  you  desired  to  have,  but  could 
not  get,  as  you  had  forgotten  the  author's 
name.  I  have  just  come  across  a  volume 
by  Teakeratone,  the  opening  chapter  of 
which  is  on  the  Osmunda  regalis.  If  you 
think  this  is  the  work  in  question  I  shall 
be  happy  to  forward  it  to  you. — Sincerely 
yours,  John  Hayward." 


Mary  Banley  was  sure  some  complex 
machinery  in  her  head  had  got  out  of 
order,  so  loud  and  persistent  was  the 
whirring  in  her  ears. 

When  she  spoke  at  last,  her  voice 
sounded  faint  and  far  away.    • 

"  Is  your  name  Mary  1 " 

"  Of  course  it  is,  or  rather  Mary  Ann, 
but  everyone  calls  me  Mousie  except  John 
Hayward.  He  thought  Mousie  no  name  for 
a  girl,  and  so  he  always  called  me  Mary — 
Miss  Mary;  it  did  sound  so  funny." 

"Then,  Miss  Mary,  I  have  an  offer  of 
marriage  for  you.  It  came  to  me,  and 
naturally  enough  I  took  it  to  myself." 

Mousie  was  so  flurried  that  she  did  not 
notice  her  friend's  perturbation. 

"  I  fancied,"  she  said,  holding  the  letter 
in  her  hand,  but  not  looking  at  it,  "  that 
he  must  have  been  writing  to  me,  and  had 
mixed  the  covers.  That  is  so  like  your 
very  clever  people  1  But  how  lucky  the 
letter  came  to  an  engaged  girl  1 " 

••  Well,  I  don't  see  the  luck  of  it,  for  I 
wrote  yesterday  and  accepted  him." 

"Oh,  Mary!    And  Tom!" 

'*  Tom  and  I  had  quarrelled,  and  John's 
letter  came  at  my  worst  moment,  so  I 
accepted  him." 

Poor  Mousie's  eyes  grew  dim. 

"  In  that  case,  Mary,  I  suppose  you  had 
better  keep  the  letter,"  she  said,  faltering 
a  littla  "  It  was  really  sent  to  you,  and, 
after  all,  I  don't  mind  so  very  much." 

"  You  are  a  generous  little  darling,  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  your  sacrifice  even 
if  Mr.  Hayward  would  permit  it  I  wrote 
him  my  recantation  this  afternoon.  There 
is  the  letter ;  you  can  send  it  to  him  with 
your  own.  He  will  be  sure  of  its  genuine- 
ness that  way." 

Then  the  two  girls  kissed  and  cried  over 
each  other,  and  after  the  exchange  of 
divers  confidences  Mousie  went  away, 
carrying  John's  letter,  still  unread,  in  her 
hand. 

After  she  had  gone  Mary  took  out  her 
needlework  with  an  undefined  feeling  that 
chaos  had  come  again,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  it  it  was  well  to  hold  on  to  some 
commonplace  everyday  employment 

By-and-by  Bessie  came  in  with  the  tea- 
tray,  and  as  she  flitted  about  the  table 
Mary  spoke  with  the  feeling  of  desperation 
which  makes  us  always  want  to  lay  a  finger 
on  our  wound. 

"You  posted  my  letter  last  night, 
Bessie  1 " 

Bessie  paused,  the  picture  of  consterna- 
tion. 
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"  Oh,  miss,  I'm  afraid  I  forgot  all  abont  if 

"  You  forgot  to  take  it  out,  I  suppose ! " 
speaking  in  a  voice  so  high  and  eager  that 
it  scarcely  sounded  like  ner  own. 

''  Oh  no,  miss,  I  took  it,  and  put  it  in 
my  waterproof-pocket,  but  Peter  met  me 
before  I  reached  the  office,  and  then  I 
forgot ;  but  I'll  run  out  with  it  now  in  a 
minute." 

"Bring  it  to  me  instead,  please;  I  don't 
want  it  posted  now." 

Bessie  never  knew  till  this  hour  why 
Miss  Ranley  gave  her  five  shillings  instead 
of  the  scolding  she  expected,  neither  does 
John  Hayward  understand  why  letter 
number  one  never  reached  him. 

Tom  Danvers  went  to  Rangoon,  as  he 
had  said,  in  much  diseust  and  despair. 
Mary's  unfaithfulness  had  turned  the  sun- 
light into  darkness  for  him,  but  through 
his  pain  a  certain  resolution  to  be  and  do 
something  grew  daily.  He  would  forget 
her,  he  woidd  never  speak  of  her,  and  if 
men  uttered  her  name  he  would  turn  aside, 
but  he  would  do  so  well  with  his  own  life 
that  one  day  she  would  know  him  the 
superior  of  the  man  she  had  married.  So, 
in  much  wrath  and  scorn,  he  sailed  away 
to  succeed  or  fail  as  might  be. 

As  for  Mary,  her  life  was  all  at  the  dead 
level  of  monotony  now.  There  was  always 
the  morning's  work,  always  the  evening's 
enforced  idleness,  and  periodically  the  long 
empty  holidays  in  which  her  loneliness 
grew  only  more  assertive.  Like  many 
another  she  was  learning  that — 

It  is  not  in  the  shipwreck  and  the  strife 
We  feel  benumbed,  and  wish  to  be  no  morei 
But  in  the  after  silence  on  the  shore, 

When  all  is  lost,  except  a  little  life. 

She  was  growing  old,  she  would  soon  be 
thirty,  and  idready  there  were  white  threads 
in  the  glossy  smoothness  of  her  hair,  and 
she  knew  she  was  growing  odder  and  more 
unsocial  than  Miss  Griffiths  or  Miss  Hen- 
derson had  ever  been.  But  she  was  a  good 
teacher,  she  was  a  success  in  the  high- 
school,  and  she  clung  to  that  poor  triumph 
as  her  last  source  of  happiness.  It  was 
she,  the  strong  one,  who  would  do  a  small 
work  in  a  small  groove  all  her  life,  and 
Tom  who  would  grow  to  success  and 
power.  But  she  deserved  that  for  her 
wrong  estimate  of  both  of  them.  And 
everyone  knew  he  was  doing  well  and  that 
he  had  forgotten  her.  Why,  it  was  only 
the  other  day  that  Mr.  Wheelhouse  had 
stopped  her  to  tell  her  that  he  had  just 


been  askins  Tom  by  letter  why  he  was 
neglecting  Maify  Ranley. 

**  It  was  very  good  of  you,"  she  had  said, 
eoing  home  with  another  shaft  rankling  in 
her  sore  heart 

It  was  dusk  as  she  went  wearily  down 
the  street  The  early  October  night  was 
closing  in,  and  broad  bands  of  light  from 
open  doors  fell  across  her  path.  The  street 
was  very  still  and  empty,  and  she  felt 
thankful  for  that  and  for  the  coming  peace 
of  her  solitary  parlour.  But  she  stood  for 
an  instant  on  the  doorstep  to  watch  the 
trembling  stars,  before  she  rang  the  bell. 

Bessie  answered  it  with  a  beaming  face. 

She  was  very  fond  of  Miss  Ranley,  who  had 

always  been  kind  to  her. 

'-  Thflte  is  a  visitor  for  you  in  the  parloar, 
"     If 
miss. 

"  Oh,  very  well"  Mary  e}qpeeted  one  of 
the  pupil-teachers  who  wanted  a  certificate; 
£  ..ent  upstairs  and  put  her  outdoor 

things  away,  and  brushed  her  hair,  and 
then  came  down  to  be  the  schoolmisfcresB 
at  home.  But  it  was  not  Jane  Blakenej 
who  rose  at  her  entrance,  but  a  tall,  brown- 
bearded  man,  who  looked  into  her  face, 
and  then  held  out  his  hands  to  her  with- 
out a  word. 

''  Tom  1 "  she  said  with  a  little  fluttering 
sigh;  "Tom!" 

"  Yes,  it  is  I.  I  came  back  as  soon  as 
ever  I  knew  you  were  free." 

"  I  have  not  deserved  it" 

"  Perhaps  not  j  but  then,  you  see,  I  conld 
not  do  without  you.  I  need  someone  to 
scold  me  and  keep  me  right" 

"  Oh  no,  Tom,  never  again ;  old  things 
and  old  habits  are  all  ended." 

"  And  you  threw  the  other  fellow  over  ? " 

"  No,  not  that  exactly ;  it  was  all  a 
mistake — all  my  pride  and  his  stnpiditj; 
but  I  have  been  well  punished  for  every- 
thing. I  never  thought  you  would  come 
back." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  come  back  till  I 
found  there  was  no  getting  on  without  yon." 

And  then  Mary  burst  into  tears,  and 
stood  sobbing  against  his  shoulder : 

"  Oh,  Tom,  I  have  missed  you  so  I "  she 
said. 

"  Well,  I  am  here  now  to  take  care  of 
you ;  won't  that  be  reversing  the  old  order 
of  things  1 "  smiling  at  her  fondly. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Mary  Banl^Ji 
despite  her  dangerous  hesitation  between 
two  stools,  found  a  comfortable  seat  on 
one  of  them,  after  alL 
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CH  AFTER  XIX.      "  B,   TUCK  ^VP^^rJ    ,  . 

Thus  fate  interfered  to  forward  the 
.plans  of  Mrs.  Tuck.  Ida  was  drawn 
towards  Diclr,  not  merely  by  his  heroism, 
but  by  the  entirely  new  conception  his 
heroism  gave  her  of  his  character,  while  her 
altered  bearing  towards  him  set  right  his 
misconception  of  her.  She  was,  he  now 
saw,  not  cold  and  proud,  not  generally 
even,  and  certainly  not  towards  him.  In 
truth,  Dick  began  to  believe  his  aunt's 
sageestion  ibat  Ida  was  inclined  to  care 
forhim.  It  was  the  most  natural  mistake 
in  the  world  for  him  to  make.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  —  as  he  hardly  could  help 
being  with  his  personal  advantages — some- 
thing of  a  coxcomb ;  in  the  second  place,  as 
he  took  everything  that  was  done  for  him  for 
granted,  gratitude  was  a  feeling  to  which  he 
was  not  given  himself,  and  which  he  could 
not  well  conceive  in  another;  and  in  the 
third  place,  Ida's  gratitude  was  the  less  con- 
ceivable to  him  in  that  he  knew  it  had  no 
ground.  For  it  is  harder  to  realise  in 
another  a  feeling  whose  basis  we  know  to 
be  imaginary,  than  one  whose  basia  we  know 
to  be  real.  Thus  Dick  came  to  take  Ida's 
,  gratitude  for  a  warmer  feeling. 

Now,  that  Ida  was  beginning  to  care  for 
him  was  enough  to  mi&e  Dick  begin  to 
care  for  her.  It  would  not  have  been  so  in 
every  girl's  case,  or  in  the  case  of  most 
gitls ;  rather  the  contrary.  If  thev  had 
made  their  affections  cheap  he  would  have 
held  them  dieap.  But  it  was  not  possible, 
even  for  him,  to  hold  La  Superba  cheap. 
She  was  simply  lowered  to  his  reach,  that 
was  alL  Tnere  are  some  things  a  man 
doesn't  covet  because  they  are  too  cheap, 
and   there  are  others  he    doesn't   covet 


because  they  are  too  dear ;  but,  if  these  last 
are  brought  unexpectedly  just  within  his 
means,  he  covets  them.  Now,  though  Dick 
was  just  the  man  to  think  little  of  a  girl 
who  made  little  of  herself,  he  was  also  just 
the  man  not  to  think  at  all  of  a  girl  who 
made  too  much  of  herself.  Difficulties 
daunted  him,  and  he  would  enter  for  no 
race  that  he  was  not  certain  to  win  in  a 
canter.  Couleur  de  rose,  as  he  said,  was  [ 
his  winning  colour,  and  "  Bien  ne  r^ussit 
comme  le  succ^s  "  hia  motto.  But  now  La 
Superba  had  suddenly  shown  herself  at 
once  winning  and  to  be  won,  and  Dick, 
therefore,  came  to  regard  the  suit  suggested 
to  him  by  his  aunt  as  both  pleasant  and 
practicable. 

Ho  did  not  again  urge  his  magnanimous 
objection  that  it  was  unfair  to  we  girl  to 
keep  off  competition  by  the  report  that 
Mr.  Tuck  had  disinherited  her. 

As  for  Ida,  she  at  last  began  to  believe 
that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  Mrs. 
Tuck's  reiterated  assurances  of  the  strength 
and  delicacy  of  Dick's  passion  for  her. 
That  worthy  woman  would  artfully  deplore 
Dick's  rescue  of  Ida  on  the  sole  ground 
that  it  would  make  him  more  magnani- 
mously resolute  than  ever  to  stifle  his  love. 
For  would  not  his  suit  now  seem  like  a 
sordid  pressing  for  the  payment  of  a  debtt 
Hardly  had  Ida  ceased  to  be  an  heiress, 
and  so  become  approachable  by  the  disinte- 
rested Dick,  than  this  other  and  greater 
obstacle  to  hia  suit  presented  itself.  It  was 
too  bad. 

Certainly  thia  regretting  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  only  for  its  effect  on  the  super- 
fine feelings  of  the  hero  was  an  effective 
stroke  of  Mrs.  Tuck's.  For  how  fervent 
must  be  the  feeling  which  could  think  onl^ 
of  this  conseauence  of  so  horrible  an  acci- 
dent—  how  fervent  and  hpw  generous  I 
Not  incredibly  generous,  either,  for  was  not , 
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the  captain's  whole  bearing  in  thia  boainess 
from  first  to  last  generosity  itself  t  Thus 
was  Ida  brought  over  to  the  other  side 
altogether  in  her  views  of  Dick's  feelings 
and  motivea 

Mr&  Tack's  satisfaction  at  seeing  the 
fruit  ripen  in  her  forcing-house,  under  her 
ejes,  may  be  imagined.  Dick,  it  is  true, 
was  not  a  passionate  or  impetuous  lover, 
but  he  conveyed  to  Ida,  through  his  eyes, 
the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  ever  hover- 
ing attentions,  as  much  passion  as  was 
compatible  with  his  aunt's  account  to  the 
girl  of  the  conflict  in  his  soul  between  a 
longing  and  a  reluctance  to  press  a  suit 
that  seemed  ungenerous  upon  her.  Now, 
however,  the  time  had  come,  to  Mrs.  Tudk's 
thinking,  when  Dick  might  confidently 
shake  the  tree,  instead  of  looking  up  at  the 
fruit  with  an  indolent  longing.  The  time 
had  come,  only  the  man  and  the  oppor- 
tunity were  wanting;  these  Mrs.  Tuck 
must  prepare. 

"  I  think,  Dick,  we  must  go  to  this  a£fair 
at  Woolstenholma" 

"  Yesl"  inattentively ;  and  then  indifier- 
ently  :  "  What  affair  1 " 

*'  This  opening  of  the  Art  Exhibition. 
The  Duke  of  Connaught  is  to  open  it" 

*'  But  why  must  we  go  I "  asked  Dick  in 

much  perplexity.     *'  It  isn't  like  church  t " 

Church  attendance  he  regarded  as  one 

of  the  most  oppressive  of  the  taxes  of 

etiquette. 

''  Just  what  it  is  like,  Dick.  Everyone 
makes  believe  as  much  there,  and  is  as 
glad  to  get  through  the  catalogue  as  the 
Litany." 

"Why  on  earth  do  you  want  to  go 
then  1 " 

'    «  The  whole  country  will  be  there ;  and, 
besides,  Ida  ought  to  see  iU" 

*'I  don't  think  she  need  do  a  provincial 
one.  If  it  was  London  or  Paris  it  would 
be  different" 

''But  perhaps  she  might  like  to  go. 
They  say  the  duchess  means  to  be  there." 

''  Oh,  if  she  likes  to  go,"  in  a  tone  of 
querulous  disgust  "  I  can  put  in  the  day 
with  Dacres." 

"  If  she  goes,  you  go,  Dick.  I  want  you 
to  take  her  round,"  very  significantly.  "  I 
shall  not  stir  off  the  first  chair  I  can  get 
hold  of,  I  promise  you." 

"  Well,"  replied  Dick,  after  a  pause  of 
meditation,  during  which  he  took  well  in 
the  meaning  of  his  aunt's  significant  tone 
and  nod;  ''well,  after  all,  it  isn't  half  a 
bad  place  to  spend  a  day  in  if  you  let  the 
pictures  alone  and  keep  clear  of  the  band." 


"Besides,"  added  Mr&  Tuck,  in  her 
delight  at  Dick's  complaisance;  "besides, 
I  mean  to  exhibit  you  two.  There'll  be  no 
finerpicture  in  the  place." 

"  What  will  you  call  us  in  the  catalogne, 
aunt  f " 

" '  The  Proposal,'  Dick.  How  will  that 
do?" 

"  With  '  B.  Tuck  fedt,'  underneath." 

"  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  Dick" 

.  "And  are  turned  out  of  the  factoiy, 

when    they're    made,  like    other  gooda 

Hadn't  I  better  linger  a  little  longer  in 

Paradise,  aunt  t " 

Dick  thought  all  movement  in  matten 
of  business  premature,  and  was  not  so 
madly  in  love  as  to  make  this  proposal  an 
exception.  At  the  startling  mention  of 
marriage  he  began  to  waver  in  his  adhenon 
to  his  aunt's  programme.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  shall  see,  he  precipitated  mattera 
For  even  with  Dick  love  was  liable  to 
bolt 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation,  Ida's 
entrance  gave  Mrs.  Tuck  an  opportonitj  to 
nail  Dick's  colours  to  the  mast 

"Bichard  wants  to  take  us  to  this 
Woolatenholme  affair,  Ida^" 

"  It's  the  last  place  I  thought  you'd  care 
to  go  to.  Captain  Brabazon." 

"  I  shouldn't  care  to  ^o  there  by  myself, 
I  confess ;  but  aunt  thinks  you  might  be 
persuaded  to  come." 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  go,  thank 
you ;  but  won't  it  be  a  verjr  long  day  for 
you,  Mrs.  Tuck  ? " 

"  Oh,  aunt  goes  as  an  exhibitor,  which 
makes  all  the  difference." 

"  Is  Mr.  Tuck  sending  his  old  china  f " 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  natural  amazement 
at  the  recklessness  of  this  risk. 

"Oh  dear  na  Something  much  less 
precioua  It's  yourself.  Miss  &ard.  Aont 
says  you'll  be  the  picture  of  the  exhibi- 
tion." 

"What  will  you  enter  me  as,  Mia 
Tuckl"'  turning  in  some  confusion  from 
the  admiration  expressed  in  Dick's  eyes  to 
ask  this,  as  the  first  question  which 
occurred  to  her,  of  Mrs.  Tuck. 

"As  'The  Duchess,'"  thinking  to  pay 
Dick  back  by  the  introduction  of  one  of 
his  names  for  Ida. 

Dick,  however,  was  not  disconcerted  in 
the  least 

"It   would    be    unfair    to    the   other 

duchess,"  again  pointing  the  compliment 

with  a  look    of  fervent  and  unaffected 

admiration. 

Mrs.  Tuck,  seeing  Dick's  ardour  and 
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Ida's  oonscionsneasi  opportiinely  remem- 
bered that  she  was  due  at  the  eide  of  her 
poor  dear  hnsband. 

Dick,  the  creatare  ot  the  inoment,  felt 
carried  off  his  feet  by  a  gust  of  Btidden 
paasioQ.    Two  minutes  ago  he  was  medi- 
tating an  escape  from  an-immediate  pro- 
posal, to  which  now  he   felt  compelled 
irresistibly.    To  do  him  justice,  we  must 
allow  that  his  instability  was  not  to  blame 
altogether  for  this  revulsion  of  feeling. 
Ida,  looking  her  loveliest  in  her  blushing 
eonseionsness  of  his  admiration,  was  also 
to  blame  for  it     It  was  not  possible  for 
any  man  with  Dick's  idea  in  his  head,  that 
this  superb  beauty  cared  for  him,  not  to 
feel  his  looging  at  this  moment  to  secure 
her.    But  mi  she  care  for  him  t    Yes  and 
no.    She  had  now  come  to  admire  Dick 
immensely,  not  physically,  where  he  was 
admirable,  but  morally,  where  he  was  not 
admirable  At  all.     Bat  admiration  is  not 
I  as  near  akin  to  love  as  pity.     There  is, 
however,    another    feeling   which,    in    a 
voman,  is  nearer  akin  to  love  than  either — 
gratitude ;  and  this  Ida  felt  deeply  towards 
Dick,  for  her  life  and  for  his  love.    Of  his 
love  she  had  now  the  daily  assurance,  not 
only  of  Mrs.  Tack's  vehement  declarations, 
bat  of  Dick's  own  implicit  declarations, 
not  to  be  mistaken.    It  was  possible,  even, 
that  his  love,  as  Mrs.  Tuck  asserted — 
seemindy  on  the  best  authority--Hlated 
from  his  first  visit,  when  Dick  suppressed 
it  for  the  magnanimous  reason  assigned  by 
his  aunt,  for  had  he  not  disclosed  utterly 
unexpected  depths  in  his  nature  of  late  1 
Might  not  love  itself  have  lain  latent  under 
that  stQl  sarface  t    £v«n  now  it  seemed  to 
stru^Ia  with  his  magnanimity,  for  though 
it  was  unmistakable,  it  seemed  sometimes 
half  suppressed 

Still,  at  times,  a  feeling  as  indefinable  as 
a  presentiment  made  her  recur  to  her  first 
estimate  of  Dick.  She  would  recoil  from 
this— recoil  as  from  some  baseitess  in  herself; 
yet,  d wcU  as  she  would  on  facts  that  looked 
the  other  way,  she  could  not  shake  her- 
self wholly  free  from  it  This  is  the  best 
account  we  can  give  of  her  chequered,  or 
rather  alternating,  feelings  towards  Dick. 

Mrs.  Tuck  having  withdrawn  herself  as 
a  no&eomductor,  which  alone  intervened  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  etectrio 
circuity  Dick  rose  to  offer  Ida,  who  was 
still  stsmding)  a  diair. 

*'  Thattk  yoQ,  I  can't  stay.  Mrs.  Oasson 
is  wutmg  orders  fSor  whioh  I  came  to  ask 
Mrs.  Tuck,  bot  the  exhibition  put  it  out  of 
my  head." 


"  I  hoped  you'd  come,"  with  a  look  and 
tone  of  tenderness  that  was  almost  a  pro- 
posal in'itself. 

Ida  felt  that  the  crisis  for  which,  though 
she  had  been  so  well  forewarned  of  it,  she 
was  not  forearmed,  was  upon  her.  There 
was  nothing  she  would  not  have  given  for 
the  respite  of  a  day,  but  of  this  there  was 
no  hope. 

Dick  himself  was  somewhat  unnerved ; 
diffident  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and 
for  the  first  time  fully  conscious  of  his  own 
unworthiness  and  her  worth. 

"  I  am  verr  glad  to  go,"  she  answered, 
speaking  in  short,  quick,  nervous  sentences; 
"I  am  very  glad  to  go.  I  had  thought  of 
asking  Mrs.  Tuck  to  take  me ;  but  I  feared 
it  would  be  too  much  for  her." 

"  She  would  trust  you  to  me  for  the  day, 
if  you  would.  Would  you  1  Would  you 
trust  yourself  to  me  then — always — Ida  1 " 
He  caught  and  held  both  her  hands  in  his, 
looking  pleadingly  into  her  troubled  eyes. 
"  I  know  what  I  ask — what  you  are — what 
I  am ;  yet  I  must  speak.  I  cannot  help  it. 
You  will  forgive  me  1  You  will  let  me 
hope  1 ;' 

*'  It  is  I  that  have  to  ask  forgiveness," 
cried  Ida  in  deep  difitress.  ^*  I  owe  you 
so  mtich — everything.  But  what  have  I  to 
givel  I  have  nothing  to  give  that  you 
ought  to  have." 

*^Owe!  You  owe  me  nothing,  and 
nothing  you  could  owe  me  would  be  worth 
the  hope  of  your  love.  I  ask  you  only  for 
the  hope  of  it,  Ida ;  only  to  say  that  you 
might  yet  come  some  time  to  care  for  me." 
Dick's  diffidence,  it  will  be  seen,  was  in- 
creasing ;  but  the  increase  of  his  diffidence 
increased  of  course  his  ardour.  Ida  ha' I 
withdrawn  one  hand,  but  he  still  kept  the* 
other  imprisoned  Dropping  suddenly  the 
hand  he  held,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  despair : 
"But  no,  you  cannot;  I  see  my  fate  in 
your  face.  I  should  not  have  spoken.  I 
tried  not  to  speak.  I  fought  against  it — 
against  you — against  every  thought  of  my 
heart,  every  day  since  first  I  knew  you,  Ida. 
I  hoped  I  had  conquered  and  that  I  should 
have  spared  you  this.  You  will  believe 
me,  you  will  forgive  me,  and  you  will 
forget  this  mad  dream  that  you  could  ever 
come  to  care  for  me." 

Ida  was  too  inexperienced  to  know  that 
Dick  could  not  have  expressed  so  rhetori- 
cally a  passion  which  really  carried  him 
away.  Besides,  the  speech  only  con- 
firmed Mrs.  Tuck's  assurance,  and  was 
made  more  credible  by  Dick's  established 
magnanimity. 
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Accordingly  Ida  very  naturaUy  felt  the 
deepest  admiration  of  him,  and  disgust 
with  herself  at  this  moment  Upon  Dick's 
turning  away,  as  though  to  quit  Eden  for 
ever,  she  put  her  hand  timidly  on  his  arm, 
and  said  with  a  childlike  simplicity : 

**  But  I  do — I  do  care  for  you,  only  not 
as  I  ought,  as  you  ought  to  expect" 

*'  As  I  ought  to  expect ! "  exclaimed  Dick, 
seizing  and  kissing  the  hand  that  touched 
his  arm.  ^*  What  ought  I  to  expect  1  That 
you  should  love  me  as  I  love  you  1  Ida, 
I  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  love  you,  and 
to  hope  for  your  love.  I  shall  win  it  If 
a  life's  devotion  can  win  it,  I  shall  win  it 
yet" 

Dick  protested  too  much,  as  he  always 
did  in  his  many  "  promises  to  pay,"  but 
Ida  had  not  now  the  least  distrust  of  his 
sincerity.  How  should  she?  Had  not 
Dick  alreadv  shown  this  devotion — the 
devotion  of  nis  life  for  hers  1 

"  It  is  that,"  she  said  distressfully ;  ''you 
give  so  much^  and  I  have  so  little  to  give." 

*'  You  would  not  call  it  little,  Ida,  if  you 
knew  all  it  is  to  me,  and  it  is  but  the 
promise  of  what  it  will  be,  of  what  I  shall 
make  it,  dear."  Here  Dick  stole  his  arm 
about  her,  and  ventured,  with  a  timidity 
very  notable  in  him,  to  kiss  her  on  the 
cheek  as  the  seal  of  their  engagement  He 
had  the  tact  not  to  startle  what  he  took 
for  the  first  timid,  dove-like,  and  diffident 
hovering  of  love  by  further  endearments  at 
this  moment  Drawing  her  to  the  sofa 
and  seating  himself  there  by  her  side,  he 
spoke  mord  of  his  happiness  than  directly 
of  his  love,  and  expressed  such  exceeding 
gratitude  for  the  band  he  had  rather  taken 
than  had  given  him  that  Ida  could  not,  if 
she  would,  have  withdrawn  it 

Would  she  have  withdrawn  iti  Cer- 
tainly, if  she  had  consulted  only  her  own 
feelings.  At  the  touch  of  Dick*s  lips  on 
her  cheek  she  realised  intensely  the  false 
position  into  which  she  had  been  hurried, 
and  from  which  there  was  now  no  retreat 
She  felt  as  though  she  had  sold  herself 
into  slavery  to  pay  Dick  the  great  debt  she 
owed  him,  and  yet  that  this  debt  was  still 
unpaid — was  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
paid — and  never  would  be  paid.  She  did 
not  love  him  as  he  loved,  and  as  he 
should  be  loved,  and  she  had  not  the  least 
hope  that  she  ever  would.  But  what 
could  she  do  ?  Was  she  to  refuse  him  the 
little  return  he  asked,  which  was  all  he 
asked,  and  in  which  he  seemed  to  place 
his  happiness  t  And  not  having  refused 
him  at  the  critical  moment,  coula  she  now 


withdraw  the  poor,  ungracious  gift  while 
he  was  overwhelming  her  with  his  gratitude 
for  it  1 

Indeed,  Dick  was  rather  strong  m  the 
expression  of  his  gratitude.  He  thought 
it  the  safest  subject  to  dwell  on.  He  was 
at  first  taken  aback  by  the  discovery  that 
Ida  did  not  love  him  as  he  had  imagmed, 
that  he  and  his  aunt  had  taken  gratitude 
for  love.  But  there  was  no  goiog 
back,  and  no  wish  to  go  back,  either. 
Eor  not  only  was  he  more  in  lore, 
and  Ida  more  lovely  and  lovable  in  his 
eyes  at  this  moment  than  ever  before,  bat 
he  was  little  likely  to  think  less  of  a  thing 
because  it  had  ceased  to  be  cheap — that  is 
not  in  human  nature.  Therefore,  his  ardour 
redoubled  when  he  found  his  quarry  not 
so  tame  as  he  had  expected^  There  was 
enough  difficulty  to  give  zest  to  the  chase, 
and  yet  not  enough  to  daunt  even  our  easy- 
going Dick.  Having  got  her  into  his  toils 
be  had  the  tact  to  see  that  she  might 
breakaway  aeain  if  he  startled  her  before 
she  was  absolutely  secured ;  therefore,  he 
dealt  delicately  with  her,  expressing  only 
deference  in  his  manner,  and  gratitude  in 
his  words,  so  cutting  off  her  retreat 

A  knock  at  the  door  from  the  justly 
impatient  Mrs.  Casson  startled  them  apart, 
and  released  and  relieved  Ida  from  this 
embarrassing  outburst  of  gratituda 

While  she  went  to  appease  the  worthy 
housekeeper,  Dick  betook  himself  to  the 
billiard-room  to  digest  his  happiness  with 
the  help  of  a  cigar.  It  was  not  perfect 
"The  very  source  and  fount  of  day  is 
dashed  widi  wandering  isles  of  ntght" 

Dick  could  not  help  misgivings  that  he 
had  exchanged  the  wholesome  food^  of 
comfort  for  the  intoxicating  wine  of  joy, 
with  its  ebb  and  flow  of  deliiium  and 
depression.  Ida  was  a  superb  prize,  no 
doubt,  but  she  would  be  a  prize  like  a 
crown,  uneasy  to  the  head  of  the  wearer, 
while  Dick  loved  ease  of  all  thinga  In 
fact,  we  cannot  better  exproes  Dick's  mis- 
givings than  by  the  homely  imaee  we  have 
already  used — he  feared  he  womd  have  to 
walk  on  tiptoe  for  the  rest  of  his  days  to 
keep  up  to  Ida's  standard. 

However,  these  misgis^ings,  as  we  have 
said,  were  but  spots  on  the  sun  of  his 
triumph. 

DicVs  love  was  like  the  sun  in  another 
respect,  its  heat  diminished  in  geometric 
ratio  with  its  distance  from  its  object  In 
Ida's  presence  he  thought  mostly  of  her; 
in  her  absence,  mostly  of  himself.  If  ui 
irresistible  invitation  to  hunt  or  shoot  had 
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recalled  him  to  Ireland,  the  diataaee  would 
have  10  cooled  his  ardour  that  he  would  have 
come  to  class  his  love-letters  with  his  debt& 
To  Dick,  thus  meditatisg»  entered  his 
aunt 
"  Well  t "  she  asked  eagerly. 
Dick  blew  slowly  a  dense  doud  of  smoke 
from  his  lips,  and  then  answered  coolly : 
"  Well,  aunt,  that's  done." 
"YouVe  won  herl" 
"By  a  neck. *' 

Mrs.  Tuck  resented  Dick's  coolness  as 
insulting  to  Ida. 

"  You  should  have  won  her  in  a  canter, 
of  course  i " 

"So  my  trainer  led  me  to  think;  but 
you  were  wrong,  altoffether,  aunt" 
''  She  hasn't  refused  you ! " 
"That's   just   about   it      She    hasn't 
refused  me»  but  she  has  only  not  refused 
me.    She  doesn't  oare  a  straw  for  me." 

"  Nonsense,  Dick  I  If  she  accepted  you 
at  all,  she  cared  for  yoa  She  wouldn't 
accept  a  dnke  if  she  didn't  care  for  him. 
You  think  she's  no  heart,  because  she 
doesn't  wear  it  on  her  sleeve." 

"She's  a  heart,  I  dare  say,  but  I  haven't 
i(,  aunt  She  made  that  ^lain  enough. 
But  «he  gave  me  her  hand  with  as  good  a 
grace  as  could  be  expected." 

'^If  she  accepted  you,  she  cared  for 
you,"  reiteratea  Mrs.  Tuck  decidedly. 
"You  may  depend  upon  that  All  the 
world  woaldn^  induce  her  to  give  her 
hand  without  her  heart,''  thinking  of  Lord 
Ellerdale  and  Mr.  Sevillo-Sutton,  who,  as 
the  impersonations  of  rank  and  wealth, 
represented  exhaustively  "all  the  world" 
to  Mrs.  Tack. 

"  Well,  aunt,  you  ought  to  know  better 
than  L     Modesty  was  always  my  weak- 

"  It  was  not  your  forte,  certainly,  Dick ; 
but  coxcomb  as  you  are,  you  might  easily 
misunderstand  Ida,  she's  so  reserved." 

"But  she  wasn't  reserved.  She  said  in 
so  many  words  that  she  didn't  care  for  me 
at  all  in  the  way  I  wished." 

"  Her  girl's  nonsense  !  She  thinks  love 
comes  like  a  shower*bath,  all  at  once  with 
a  shock ;  but  that  douche  is  soon  over  and 
leaves  you  shivering.  'Love  me  little, 
love  me  long,'  Dick." 

"Faith,  aunt,  if  she  pays  it  out  at  the 
present  rate,  it  ought  to  last  as  long  as  the 
National  Debt" 

"  It's  as  secure,  anyhow,  which  is  more 
than  you  can  say  of  most  girls'  love,  or  of 
any  man'a  If  Ida  cares  at  all  for  you 
she'll  always  care  for  you ;  and  she  does 


care  for  you  or  she'd  not  accept  you.  I 
don't  say  she's  desperately  in  love  with 
you,  and  that  kind  of  thinff.  Of  course 
not  Such  a  feeling  in  a  girl  uke  her  takes 
some  time  to  ripen,  and  some  sun,  too. 
And  she  hasn't  got  much  of  that,  Dick, 
you'B  allow." 

Here  Mrs.  Tuck  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  took  Dick  roundly  to 
task  for  the  languor  of  his  suit  and  the 
apathy  of  his  triumph. 

Then  she  hurried  off  to  assure  Ida  with 
her  next  breath  of  Dick's  ardour  and 
rapture. 

"My  dearest  Ida,"  embracing  her 
effusively,  "you've  made  me  so  happy — 
and  him ; "  then  holding  Ida  from  her  to 
look  anxiously  into  her  eyes,  she  added 
interrogatively :  "  And  yourself  1 " 

"It's  happmess  to  make  you  happy, 
Mrs.  Tuck,"  evasively,  but  with  perfect 
sincerity. 

'*  Nonsense,  my  dear,  you  didn't  accept 
him  only  to  please  me,  or  only  to  please 
him  either.  There's  love  enough  on  his 
side  for  both,  but  it's  not  dl  on  his  side  1 
You  do  care  a  bit  for  him,  dear  f " 

Mrs.  Tuck's  question  sounded  as  the 
echo  of  Ida's  own  upbraiding  conscience. 

"  Not  as  I  ought,"  she  answered,  with  an 
expression  of  contrition  in  her  face  and 
voice. 

"Not  as  you  think  you  ouffht;  but 
you've  got  such  notions,  child.  You  seem 
to  think  you  should  meet  your  lover  half- 
way, and  be  as  much  in  love  with  him  as 
he  is  with  you  1  Why,  how  do  you  think 
that  would  work  t  Pooh  1  it  wouldn't  hold 
together  for  a  month.  A  man's  love,  my 
dear,  is  like  that  half-starved  foidiound 
you  were  pitying  yesterday;  you  must  give 
it  food  enough  to  keep  it  alive;  but  to 
keep  it  keen  you  must  half-starve  it  You 
can  give  Bichard  quite  as  much  love  as  is 
good  for  him,  or  for  any  man.  They're 
great  babies,  my  dear,  and  throw  away 
what's  in  their  hand  to  cry  for  more.  I 
ought  to  know  them  by  this  time,  and  I 
do.  Of  course,  if  you  really  dislike 
Richard " 

"Dislike  him!  It  is  not  that,  Mrs. 
Tuck — I  like  him  very  much,  but  I  ought 
to  do  more  than  like  him." 

"My  dear  Ida,  your  'likine'  means 
more  that  most  girls'  love,  l^ey  mean 
just  half  what  they  say,  and  you  say  just 
half  what  you  mean.  You  don't  love 
Kichard  as  much  as  he  loves  you — that 
was  not  to  be  expected,  and  not  to  be 
desired  either — but  you  love  him  quite 
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enough  to  tantalise  and  torment  him,  and 
any  woman  who  knows  her  business  will 
teli  you  that  this  is  the  great  secret  and 
security  of  constancy  in  man." 

REMINISCENCES  OF  JAMAICA. 

IN  THRKB  PARTS.      PART  II. 

About  the  middle  of  our  time  in 
Jamaica,  the  sides  of  the  roads  were  ob- 
served to  be  covered  with  the  yellow,  sickly- 
smelling  blossoms  of  the  "  kill  backra,"  or 
yellow-fever  flower.  Every  waste  space, 
even*  the  gravelled  yard,  at  Port  Boyal, 
previonsly  qoite  arid,  bloomed  like  a 
yellow  carpet.  Old  residents  shook  their 
heads  and  whispered  of  yellow-fever,  with 
the  grim  certainty  of  former  experience. 
Each  evening,  too,  from  the  beginning  of 
March,  a  faint  and  sickening  odour,  wafted 
with  the  first  breath  of  land-wind,  stole 
over  Port  RoyaL  It  did  not  last  long,  and 
came  direct  from  a  sort  of  lagoon  of  brackish 
water  beyond  the  palisade  cemetery.  Ex- 
amination of  this  water  revealed  a  reddish 
foam,  seethingupround  the  edges.  Measures 
were  promptly  adopted,  firat  to  cut  a 
communication  between  the  smelling  lake 
and  the  fresh,  outer  sea.  This  silted  up  in 
a  very  few  days.  A  cut  was  then  made 
through  to  the  cockle-ponds  in  the  inner  har- 
bour, and  kept  open  by  dredging,  and  soon 
by  its  own  scour,  this  cut  sp^uy  cleansed 
and  purified  the  putrid  lake,  whose  waters 
quickly  became  alive  with  excellent  fish, 
leaping  and  jumping  with  health  and 
vigour.  The  same  smell  was  reported  to 
have  preceded  a  former  yellow -fever 
epidemic.  The  men-of-war  in  harbour  were 
moved  to  the  outer  buoys,  where  a  fresher 
current  of  air  was  obtainable,  and  every 
sanitary  precaution  was  adopted.  But  all 
was  in  vain — an  unwholesome  condition  of 
atmoeph^eevidentlyexisted,  containing  the 
germ  of  what  was  to  be  fatal  to  so  many. 

The  first  man,  a  stoker  of  the  steam- 
launch  plying  to  Kingston,  was  seized — and 
this  meant  generally  to  die  in  three  or  four 
days,  sometimes  in  less  time.  The  flagship 
was  overcrowded  with  supernumeraries  for 
the  Padfic,  waiting  for  a  vessel  to  come  to 
Panama  and  take  them  on  board.  'Each 
day  these  poor  souls  enquired  ever  more 
and  more  anxiously,  ''Any  news  from 
Panama  1 "  "  No  telegram  from  Colon  1 " 
till  their  hearts  were  sick  within  them. 
Each  man  looked  his  comrade  in  the  face, 
and  wondered  which  of  them  would  go 
next  The  good  deputy-inspector  at  the 
hospital — ^who,  if  hourly  heroism  could  win 


the  Victoria  Cross,  earned  his  a  hundred 
times  over — atood  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying,  some  in  violent  fever  held  down 
by  black  nurses,  some  in  the  deadly 
stertorous  coma  of  approaching  dissolution, 
and  wrune  his  hands  in  despair  at  being 
unable  to  do  anything  to  save  them.  Each 
afternoon  about  four,  the  hospital-boat 
bearing  a  ghastly  burthen  wendea  its  way 
to  the  pamades,  where  the  living,  at  armV 
length,  at  the  rhik  of  their  lives,  liud  the 
dei^  in  long  rows.  Each  night  about 
twelve,  one  of  the  galley's  crew  living  at 
the  Admiralty  House  was  aeiised,  till  five 
out  of  seven  were  dead.  Their  cries  and 
groans,  as  they  were  borne  away  in  a 
blanket  to  the  hospital,  out  of  whose  gates 
they  were  never  to  come  alive,  were  ter- 
rible to  hear.  I  used  to  listen  with  miBer- 
able  dread,  till  the  heavy  footstep  of  the 
black  steward  laboured  up  the  stairs  and 
along  the  silent  corridors,  lanthom  in  hand, 
to  announce,  *'  Anoder  boat's  crew  taken  to 
hospital,  sar,"  with  a  sort  of  grim  compla- 
cency in  his  own  immunity  from  the  terrible 
scourge. 

Our  own  family  all  suffered  at  the  same 
time  from  attacks  more  or  less  severe  of 
bilious  remittent  fever,  from  which  they 
rose  weak  and  tottering,  '^Poor  ting,  he 
don't  trong,  good  king !"  remarked  a  kmdly 
black  servant  picking  up  a  child  who  was 
perpetually  tumbling  down.  One  English 
mail  brought  out  a  new  chief-derk  for  the 
dockyard,  with  wife  and  children;  the 
return  steamer  took  home  the  clerk 
and  four  motherless  babes ;  tiiie  poor  wife, 
seized  with  yellow-fever,  had  died  in  the 
interim  A  case  was  reported  at  this  time, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  to  do  nothing 
is  better  than  the  best  and  most  careful  of 
nursing.  A  seaman  belonging  to  a  foreign 
ship  unloading  at  one  of  the  wharves  in 
Kington,  suddenly  disappeared  in  a  fit  of 
delirious  fever ;  all  thought  he  had  jumped 
overboard.  Six  days  passed  away,  he  was 
nearly  forgotten,  when  a  black  woman 
came  on  board  to  say  that  a  sailor  belong- 
ing to  their  ship  was  lying  weak  and  help- 
less, but  alive,  imder  the  piles  of  the  whaif. 
He  was  speedily  brought  on  board,  gaont^ 
hollow-eyed,  starving.  He  knew  nothing 
of  the  time  that  had  passed,  but  it  was 
certain  that  for  six  days  he  had  lain  on  the 
wet  mud,  just  above  high-water  mark—the 
rise  and  fall  is  less  uum  two  feet— and 
that  no  food  or  drink  could  have  passed 
his  lips,  and  yet  he  survived,  while  most 
of  his  shipmates  died.  Although  no 
definite  conclusion  was  come  to  by  the 
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,  devQited  and  accomplielied  medical  officers 
in  charge  of  the  hoe^ital  as  to  any  really 
^ffinaciona  remedies,  itf  was  discov^ed,  I 
belieye  for  the  first  time»  hy  actual  experi- 
ment, that  toe  canse  of  yellowrfever  is  a 
jNirasite  in  the  blood*   If  the  patient  was  of 
weakly  constitntioD,  or  sofifering  from  bxlj 
oth^  ailment^  the.  parasite,  unable  to  live 
in  the.  imp^orerishea  blood,  died,  and  the 
patient   recovered ;  whfle  .  on  the   other 
hand,  in  the  sweet  blood  of  the  vigorous 
and  temperate,  these  creatures  throve  and 
nmltiplied,  till  they  had  consumed  all  the 
life-giving  properties^when  tha  patient  died. 
.  When  tnings   sqemed  at  their  worst, 
and  the  '^peswe^ce  jihat  walketh  in  dark* 
nes^"  had  stalked  into  eveiy  nook  and 
comer  of  the  old  flagship,   bearing   ofif 
victim  after  victim  trembling  to  the  hospital, 
it  was   resolved  that  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  ship's  qompany  and  the  super- 
numeraries   should   .be    sent   north  .to 
Bermuda  in  three  vessels.    With  what  joy 
this  decision  was  haUed  by  the  survivors 
none  can  tell.    Hope  again  sprang  up  in 
their  depressed.hearts,  they  were  not  to  be 
left  quietly  aixl  surely  to  die,  uncheered 
by  any  prospect  of  removal  as  in  former 
times.     One  dank,  muggy,  windless  day — 
a  copdition  of  atmosphere  largely  prevailing 
daring  this .  scourge — hot  and  oppressive 
beyond  oonception,  all  were  got  on  board 
the  three  ships,  and  soon  were  out  of  sight 
on  their  way  to  the  glad  north.     No  single 
fatal  case  occurred  after  their  departure^ 
and  all  returned  in  safety  several  months 
after.     To  understand  in  the  least  degree 
the  fear  felt  by  gallant  men  who  would 
cheerfully  walk  up.  to  the  cannon's  mouth, 
or  jump  overboard!  under  circumstances  of 
the  gravest  peril  to  save   a  comrade^  a 
yellow -fev^r  epidemic   must   have  been 
personally  experienced ;  the  stoutest  hearts, 
when  weakened  by  the  contemplation  of 
one  overpowering  subject,  quail  before  this 
peslilenoe.   TPhe  air  was  fiill  of  it,  weighing 
like  lead  upon  their  spirits.    The  persistent 
attendance  of  a  quantity  of  hoary  old  Port 
Koyal  sharks,  which  had  weathered  many 
a  fearsome  bout,   now  swimming  slowly 
round  and  round  the  flagship,  was  of  itself 
a  serious  distress  to  the  old  coxswain.    "  I 
misdoubts  them  sharks,'*  he  would  observe, 
turning  his  quid ;  '*  ihej  means  Yellow 
Jack,"  upon  which  b6  applied  himself  to 
his  favourite  specific— rum  and  peppermint 
— with  renewed  zest.     . 

A  dull,  death-like  quiet  now  settled  down 
over  Port  Royal ;  the  hospital  doors  stood 
wide-open  to  the  air,  all  its  teniints  dead  or 


gone.  A  man-of-war  mrivins  at  this  time, 
fresh  from  England,  saluted  tne  broad  pen- 
dant as  usual  outside  the  reefs ;  half  an  hour 
passed^she  was  inside  the  cays,  but  there  was 
no  return  salute,  nor  was  a  living  soul  to  be 
seen  on  the  decks  of  the  flagship.  Landing 
at  the  stairs  her  captain  wended  his  way, 
wondering  at  the  extraordinary  stillness,  to 

the  commodore's  office,  where  he  found 

alone,  his  secretary  dead,  his  crews  gone 
north,  his  family  in  the  Mils.  The  captain 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  melancholy  a  sight  The  ship  was  sent 
immediately  to  sea,  and  never  had  a  single 
case. 

After  the  death  of  so  many  fine  sailors  of 
the  galley's  crew,  it  was  not  considered 
desirable  for  us  to  remain,  as  the  dockyard 
and  Admiralty  House  seemed  the  most 
infected  parts.  "  Claremont,"  in  the  Port 
Royal  mountains,  was  accordingly  taken  for 
us. .  A.  long  steam  to  Kingston,  a  twelve- 
mile  drive  to  ^*  the  gardens,"  brought  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  from  there  horses 
to  Clai^mont  landed  a  party  of  jaded, 
miserable  wretches.  Ill'  as  I  was,  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  view  from  this 

Elace  struck  me  with  admiration.  The 
oui^,  even  then  extremely  out  of  repair, 
was  the  usual  one-storeyed  building  with  a 
wide,  closed  verandah  in  front,  standing  on 
a  flat  platform  of  good  size,  a  most  unusual 
feature  in  the  hills,  where  ten  square  feet  of 
even  ground  is  a  rarity.  Cotton-trees  of 
immense  height  cast  a  splendid  shade  all 
the  blazing  i^ternoon  over  the  front  of  the 
house.  Divested  of  its  most  melancholy 
associations,  Claremont  is  certainly  the  most 
attractive  site  in.  the  island.  From  here, 
each  crowning  its  own  sharp  mountain-t^p, 
can  be  seen  Bermuda  Mount,  Craigton, 
Strawberry  Hill,  EUerslie,  Ropley,  the 
Cottage,  all  comfortable  little  hill-cottages 
except  Craigton,  which  having  been  added 
to  by  various  governors  and  magnates  who 
have  lived  and  died  there,  from  time  to 
time,  is  quite  the  best  mountain  residence 
in  Jamaica,  possessing  even  a  beautiful  little 
church  at  the  very  gates.  Above  you,  at 
Claremont,  are  the  "everlasting  hills," 
mounting  peak  by  peak  into  the  air;  below 
a  winding  bridle-road,  occasionally  jpeeping 
into  sight,  leading  to  the  gardens,  the  foam- 
ing Hope  River  lying  like  a  silver  streak 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley ;  while,  spread 
out  like  a  map,  lie  the  plain?,  brightened 
with  the  yellow  cane -fields  of  Yerley 
and  Robinson's  sugar-plantatioi^  Kingston 
Harbour,  Port  Royal,  and  the  vast  ocean 
beyond  the  cays.  Ships  at  anchor  or  coming 
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in,  looked  like  flies  upon  a  plan,  while  the 
greatflag-ship,  with  her  white  broad  pendant 
gleaming  in  the  son,  resembled  a  child's  toy. 
Looking  back  I  could  not  say  that  the 
Aboukir,  in  full  view,  was  at  that  time  a 
desirable  objecL    We  had  left  — —  and 

alone,  at  Port  Royal,  in  the  very 

midst  of  the  fever,  so  that  broad  pendant, 
seen  through  a  telescope,  became  the 
very  focus  of  anxious  interest,   showing 

that was,    at   all   events,  alive   at 

that  moment,  which  was  something  in 
those  miserable  days  to  be  sure  of.  A 
short  but  sharp  attack  of  yellow-fever  pros- 
trated me  the  day  after  our  arrival  in  the 
hills — a  not  unfrequent  circumstance  when 
fever  is  lurking  in  the  frame,  for  it  is  often 
brought  out,  not  prevented,  as  might  be 
supposed,  by  a  great  change  of  temperature. 

The  only  facts  that  remain  clearly  in  my 
mind  are  the  extraordinary  and  persistent 
violence  of  the  headache  wUch  accompanied 
the  attack,  and  the  kind  and  charitable 

attention  bestowed  upon  me  by  Dr.  W , 

of  the  army  medical  department,  now  at 
Parkhurst,  who,  regardless  of  an  infected 
household  from  Port  Royal,  rode  up  and 
down  the  mountains  from  Newcastle  on 
several  occasions  to  see  me.  By  Heaven's 
mercy  my  life  was  spared,  while  that  of 
many  a  strong  and  healthy  man  was  taken. 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  poor 

Seized  with  violent  fever  and  delirium 
within  two  hours  of  his  arrival  at  Glare- 
mont,  he  perished  in  five  days,  though 
nursed  with  the  tenderest  care.  He  died 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  a  night  I  never 
remember  without  a  pang.  The  sun  went 
down  in  clouds  of  lurid  red,  succeeded 
almost  immediately  by  an  inky  pall,  appa- 
rently descending  upon  the  house.  A  death- 
like stillness  prevailed,  no  leaf  stirred, 
when,  without  a  moment's  warning, 
one  of  the  fierce  mountain  hurricanes 
broke  upon  us,  raging  with   wild  fury 

all  night  long.    At  the  moment  of 's 

departure  a  great  sobbing  blast  of  wind 
and  rain  burst  open  all  the  crazy  doors, 
careered  howling  like  a  wild  beast  through 
the  shaking  rooms,  and  out  across  the 
valley,  only  to  return  again  after  a  moment's 
pause,  with  fresh  vigour  to  begin  the  on- 
slaught anew.  The  slow  dawning  of  that 
miserable  morning  revealed  a  scene  of 
pitiable  desolation  without  and  within. 
Great  trees  had  been  hurled  through  the 
air  and  pitched  head-foremost  into  the 
ravine  below.  The  wind  had  worn  itself 
out,  but  from  the  earliest  break  of  day  a 
vast  troop  of  vultures,  who  arrived  singly 


from  every  quarter,  sailed  and  swooped 
in  slow,  great  circles  round  and  round  tbe 
vallepr  and  house  where  our  dead  lay.  The 
fannmg  of  their  horrible  wings  could  be 
heard  coming  ever  nearer  and  nearer, 
verifying  the  words  of  Scripture,  "the 
vultures  hasted  to  the  prey  " ;  *'  where  the 
slain  are,  there  are  they; "  nor  did  thej 
leave  us  till,  late  in  the  day,  a  small  and 
melancholy  train,  bearing  the  coffin,  slowly 
ascended  the  steep  winding  paths,  and  dear 

was  laid  in  his  quiet  erave  on  Craigton 

hillside,  charitably  and  kindly  ministered 
to  by  the  good  archdeacon,  himself  a 
terrible  sufferer  by  yellow-fever.  A  more 
lovely  spot  than  where  he  lies,  lamented 
and  beloved,  could  never  be  seen— at  the 
top  of  a  mountain-crown,  the  beautifol 
little  church  (now  newly  restored  after 
being  destroyed  in  a  hurricane)  at  his 
head,  the  whole  green  fertile  valley  at  hie 
feet,  all  breathing  of  peace  and  quiet  till 
the  day  of  resurrection. 

Our  melancholy  faces  and  enfeebled  con- 
dition warned  us  that,  if  anything  like 
health  was  ever  again  to  be  enjoyed,  a 
move  must  be  made.  Gardens  House  was 
therefore  taken  for  us,  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  the  funeral, 
a  sad  and  melancholy  cavalcade  walked  and 
rode  down  to  the  gardens,  across  the  river, 
and  up  the  mountain  on  the  other  side,  till 
our  new  home  was  reached.  Somettiing 
like  a  gleam  of  hope  visited  our  cheerless 
spirits,  as  we  walked  through  the  clean, 
empty  rooms,  faithfudly  built  a  hundred 

i rears  gone  by.  This  house  promised  at 
east  shelter,  coolness,  and  change  of  scene; 
besides,  if  we  could  hope  to  sleep  in  a  bed 
that  night  we  must  bestir  ourselves.  It 
was  past  five  before  the  last  of  a  long  train 
of  leisurely  bearers  sauntered  into  the 
house  with  our  belongings  from  Claremont 
on  their  heads.  By  eight  we  had,  one  and 
all,  drawn  in  a  close  ctfcle  round  a  biasing 
loe-fire,  pitifully  attempting  to  cheer  each 
other  by  story-telling.  Many  a  long  year 
must  have  passed  since  a  fire  had  been 
kindled  in  that  fine  old  room,  and  the 
children  were  kept  amused  by  the  chase  and 
slaughter  of  a  horde  of  red  ants,  about  half 
an  inch  long,  which  were  brought  out  of  the 
old  wood  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  With  what 
a  feeling  of  deep  thankfulness  we  laid 
down  tatLt  night  I  can  never  forget,  but 
in  anxious  and  silent  dread  I  looked  into 
the  faces  of  those  around  me  each  passing 
hour,  lest  I  should  see  the  first  symptoms 
of  that  dreaded  fbver,  thankful  beyond 
measure,  as  time  slowly  ebbed  away— how 
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slowly ! — to  see  the  first  rays  of  returning 
health  coming  back  to  us. 

A  peaoefal  month  with  no  new  anxieties 
gaFe  us  reason  to  hope  that  this  wave  of 
sickness  had  spent  itself,  when  one  of  the 
children  was  brought  to  death's  door  with 
typhoid-fever.  In  the  midst  of  this  distress 
car  hearts  were  stirred  anew  by  the  deatfi 
of  two  dear  friends,  a  brother  and  sister, 
who  perished  at  Bermuda  Mount,  of  yellow- 
fever,  dying  within  twenty  minutes  of  each 
other.  Ill  and  weak  with  nursing  our  sick 
ehild,  it  was  a  terrible  shock  to  be  awakened 
at  three  in  the  morning,  when  a  mounted 
messenger  from  Bermuda  Mount,  sent  to 
give  us  the  dreadful  news,  knocked  up  the 
household.  Without  a  word  of  warning  or 
preparation,  our  coloured  nurse  stole  into 
my  room,  where  she  stood  whispering  in 
an  awe-strack  tone:  "All  the  two  of  dem  is 
dead ! " 

Vigorous,  youthful,  full  of  high  spirit 
and  courage,  beloved  of  bU^  it  was  pitiful 
to  lose  them,  and  they  could  ill  be  spared ; 
but  they  perished,  and  two  more  graves 
were  dug  on  Craigton  hillside.  Many 
of  our  friends  died  in  the  plains  at 
this  time,  proving  that  yellow-fever  is  no 
respecter  of  places,  and  is  as  often  to  be 
seen  in  the  sweet,  breezy,  isolated  hilltops 
as  in  the  sweltering  streets  of  Kingston — 
the  poison  is  in  the  air. 

Gardens  House,  or,  as  it  was  com- 
monly known  among  the  country  people, 
"  (wdens  Great  House,"  is  solidly  placed  on 
a  bit  of  table-land  at  the  junction  of  t  he  two 
great  mountain  highways  into  the  interior 
— the  QuavaRidge  andFlampstead  roads,  at 
an  altitade  of  thirteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  built  in  the  middle  of 
what  had  formerly  been  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  till  growing  impecuniosity  did 
away  with  so  useful  an  institution.  This 
fact  accounted  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  the  shrubs  and  trees  surrounding  the 
grey-stone  house.  This  one  had  been 
erected  in  the  slave-o^irning  days,  when 
labour  cost  nothing ;  its  walls,  always 
deliciously  cool,  were  three  feet  thick, 
sheltered  by  an  extremely  high-pitched 
grey  shingle  roof,  off  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  glanced.  Great  wide  enclosed  verandahs 
in  nout  commanded  a  lovely  view  across 
the  valley,  and  down  to  Gordon  Town,  with 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  river  hunting 
away  to  the  sea. 

A  large  square  of  short  emerald  turf  of 
exceedingly  fine  close  texture,  about  the 
size  of  a  tennis-ground,  and  beautifully 
even,  spread  before  the  front  door,  enclosed 


on  all  four  sides  by  the  house,  kitchens, 
servants'  quarters,  coach-house,  and  a  large 
swimming-bath,  supplied,  as  was  all  our 
water,  by  an  aqueduct,  from  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Hope.  Shut  in  by  a  stout 
gate,  we  looked  able  to  stand  a  siege. 

Returning  health  and  spirits,  after  a  time, 
caused  a  resumption  of  the  active  habits 
which  had  been  so  sadly  put  an  end  to  by 
our  troubles.    Morning  and  evening  one  of 
the  children,  in  turn,  would  scamper  about 
on  their  extremely  self-willed  little  pony, 
whose  determination  I  never  saw  equalled. 
It  was  always  maintained  that  Tommy 
took  them  out  for  a  ride,  and  brought 
them  back  when  it  suited  himself,  not  his 
rider.   "  Rouse  up  there,  rouse  up  1  show  a 
leg,  show  a  leg  in  a  purser's  stocking  1 "  was  a 
well-known  ciy  about  six  a.m.,  which,  being 
interpreted,  meant  that  we  were  requested 
to  get  up.     No  ablutions  were  permissible 
at  this  tune,  but^  having  partaken  of  coffee 
and  biscuitis,  as  many  as  could  be  got 
together  started  on  our  ramble.    In  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  is  well  behind  the 
frownmg,  overhanging  mountam,  Guava 
Ridge  road  was  chosen,  in  the  afternoon 
exactly    the   reverse;    Flampstead    road, 
Dublin  Castle,  and  Dublin  Castle  Great 
House  being  the  usual  route.    By  a  little 
management  of  this  sort,  no  sun  ever  in- 
convenienced us.     Vegetation  on  each  side 
of  the  precipitous  zig-zag  paths  was  a  per- 
petual pleasure.    Gold  and  silver  fern  lined 
one  reach ;  maidenhair  spleenwort,  with  black 
Bhmj  stalks  as  thick  as  a  lady's  riding-whip, 
almost  filled  a  little  dell  adjoining ;  while 
feathery  lace-plant  and  lycopodium  moss 
formed  a  carpet  among  the  rare  ferns,  un- 
equalled in  the  finest  conservatory.    Great 
clumps  of  bamboos,  the  most  graceful  of 
all  green  things  in  Jamaica,  fenced  in  one 
very  dangerous  turn,  where  the  path  was 
only  about  two  feet  wide,  a  wall  of  mountain 
on  one  side,  a  sheer  precipice,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  feet  down,  the  other.    We 
always  fled  past  this  place  for  fear  a  pack- 
mule,  laden  with  bulging  bags  of  cofiee, 
should  encounter  us,  in  which  case  we 
should  certainly  have  been  pushed  down 
the  ravine.  They  are,  in  these  narrow  paths, 
obstinate  "  as  a  mule,"  and  refuse  to  budge 
an  inch;  they  are  also  extremely  cute,  and 
have  frequently  been  known  to  rub  theu: 
heavv  burthens  against  a  sharp  rock  until 
a  hole  is  torn  in  the  bag,  and  the  coffee- 
berries  run  out^  having  learned  by  former 
experience  that  such  a  process  lightens 
their  load;  but  as  it  also   destrovs  the 
balance,  wary  old  beasts  have  been  known 
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to  rub  a  hole  in  each  aide,  and  to  arrive  at 
their  destination^  walking  ten  or  a  dozen 
in  single  file,  with,  perhaps,  one  black  boy 
in  charge,  mounted  on  the  first  mule  in  the 
string,  without  a  coflfee-berry  remaining  ! 
.  The  wonderful  growth  of  bamboo  always 
put  me  in  mind  of  Jonah's  gourd.  One 
morning  a  great,  fat,  greenish-grey  shoot, 
exactly  like  giant  asparagus,  would  appear, 
just  breaking  through  uie  friable  reddish 
earth ;  next  day  it  was  twelve  inches  high, 
the  day  after  over  two  feet;  one  could 
really  see  it  grow,  till  a  fine  feathery  wand, 
tender  and  drooping,  shot  up  into  the  sky, 
strengthening  with  aga  A  coffee  plantation 
in  early  morning,  before  the  sun  nas  kissed 
away  the  heavy  nieht  dews,  is  a  beautiful 
sight;  each  plant  laden  with  whitej^wax> 
like,  star  flowers,  emitting  a  faint  scent, 
something  between  orange-blossom  and 
stephanotia,  and  making  up  an  overpower- 
ing Aggregate  of  sweetness.  The  steeper 
the  ground  the  better  the  coffee;  the 
best,  in  the  island  srows  at  Ch'fton 
Mount  above  Newcastle,  at  an  altitude 
of  four  to  five  thousand  feet,  cling- 
ing in  a  precarious  way  to  the  nearly 
unattainable  heights  above.  Pendent 
from  the  forked  branches  of  cotton-trees 
magnificent  rose-coloured  orchids  flaunt 
and  wave  over  the  paths  in  cheerful 
mockery,  suspended  by  a  single  hair,  far 
above  your  head,  as  if  saying :  "  Don't  you 
wish  jou  may  get  nie  t ''  I  have  no  doubt, 
like  the  fox  and  the  grapes,  that  we  were 
better  without  them,  lovely  as  they  were, 
for  their  smell — I  cannot  say  scent — closely 
resembles  that  of  dead  rats.  Begonia 
grows  by  the  wayside  to  an  extraordmarv 
height,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet ;  it  seemed, 
like  the  furze  at  home,  never  out  of  bloom, 
the  plants  being  always  covered  with  an 
endless  succession,  of  deep-pink  fleshy 
flowers. 

There  are  no  venomous  snakes'  in 
Jamaica,  while  in  Cuba,  only  about 
seventy  miles  off,  cobras,  rattlesnakes, 
deadly  spiders,  and  reptiles  abound. 
Extreme  care  is  taken,  by  order  of  the 
Government'  of  Jamaica,  when  ixpporting 
timber  and  other  likely  merchandise  from 
Havanna  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
snakes  into  the  island,  and  hitherto  with 
success.  I  plunged  into  the  gullies  and 
bush  fearlessly  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
precious  fern,  knowing  this.  Scorpions, 
however,  drop  on  your  he^  from  the 
rafters  of  old  buildings  and  the  trunks 
of  decayed  trees,  and  wriggle  into  an 
unused  key-hole,  even  in  this  favoured 


island.  The  "trap-door  spider"  j's  not 
uncommon  either ;  its  bite  when  provoked 
is  considered  highly  dangerous,  if  not  fatal, 
and  the  way  it  retires  bsetily  within  its 
day-built  nest,  and  slants  the  door  behind, 
as  if  in  dudgeon,  ia  y^ay  carious.  The 
children  bought  some  Irom  a  native  when 
staying  at  Graigton  with  the  governor, 
and,  carefuUy  ni|rsin^  the  little  round 
brown  nests  with  a  li  /e  spider  in  each, 
brought  them  to  me  jn  my  bedroom  to 
keep  safely  for  them  until  our  return 
home. 

The  cultivation  of  anything  in  the 
mountains  is  carried  on  with  great 
difficulty;  to  climb  even  an  ordioary 
yam-patch  requires  tho  Agility  of  a  squirrel 
and  the  enduranco  ( f  _  a  mule,^  as  ^  the 
ground  la  Hiirdly  T^ss  ateep  t&an  the 
side  of  a  wall.  These  perpetual  ups 
and  downs  are  most  fatiguing.  Small 
tenements  abounded  eva7where;.a  man 
squatted  down  appio^ndy  on  the  mquntain 
just  where  he  fancied,  ran  up  a  little 
watitie  and  daub  hut,  which  was  speedily 
occupied  by  a  collection  of '  relations, 
friends,  god-mothers,  and  babies,  nimber- 
ine  from  six  to  a  dozen,  and  prbce.eaed  to 
cultivate  ya.ms,  meallies,  and  guinea-grase, 
without  let  or  hindrance. . 

God-mothers  are  in  Jamaica  a  very  great 
power.  Far  from  cqiisid.ering«  in  the  vfinal 
English  way,  that  her  responsibilities  cease 
with  the  presentation  of  a  cup,  fork,  and 
^poon,  she  is  expected,  to  "take  to  ^' and 
provide  for  her  jgod^child  till  it  ia  grown 
up,  often  removing  it  entirely  from  the 
famUy  circle  to  that  of  her  own..  This 
curious  custom  is  oommone^  in  ^ort  ^yal 
than  elsewhere,  and  is  .pripoipally  tKe 
result  of  fathers  being  a  scarcer  article 
there  than  in  otW  part?.,.. 

A  shadowy  owi\er  far  av^ay  ixi  England 
sometimes  cropped  up,  actually  laying 
claim  to  his  own  landis|  but  be  certainly 
got  no  rent  if  it  was  a  "thrown. up" 
property,  and  he  was  afraid  to  take  steps  to 
enforce  his  rights^  owin^  in  most  cases  to 
the  long  years  his  own  Govei;nment  taxes 
had  remained  unpaid.  The  long^  columns 
of  '*  Owners  wanted,^, advertised  for  year 
bv  year  in  the  Jamaica' Gazette,  give  some 
idea  of  the  enormoua  number  oi^"  ^hiown 
up''  properties  lying  untended  and  un- 
profitable '  owix)^  to  the  poverty  of  their 
once  thilving  proprietors.  Planted  with 
bananas  and  cocoa  nuts,,  crops  that  require 
so  littie  tending,  and  for  which  an  excellent 
ma^ei  in  the  United  States  is  always  to 
be  obtained,  much  niiight  be  done  e?en 
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now.  BananaB  picked  in  enormous 
bnnchesy  each  btmch  as  mach  as  a  man 
can  cany,  and  quite  green,  ripen  on  the 
seven  days'  voyage,  and  are  in  the  finest 
condition  on  arriving  at  New  York,  "^here 
they  often  fetch  a  shilling  apiece.  The 
plant  most,  however,  have  water,  and 
thrives  best  in  damp  places. 


ONE  DINNER  A  WEEK 


As  my  years,  alas  I  are  more  than  are 
contained  in  half  a  centnry,  I  presume  I 
am  considered  to  be  in  my  second  child- 
hood when  I  find  myself  invited  to  attend 
a  children's  party.  I  generally  struggle  to 
accept  these  invitations,  although  I  weU  may 
feel  suspicious  of  their  covering  a  smile  at 
my  protracted  juvenility^  Still,  I  am  par- 
tial to  small  people,  and  never  like  to  miss 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  them,  and  of  learn- 
ing something  new  about  society  in  general, 
wUch  I  usuiuly  find  they  are  able  to  im- 
part to  me.  But  for  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  I  should  never  have  discovered 
that  Jones,  wh<Hn  I  esteemed  as  the  most 

tompous  of  old  prigs,  was  so  excellent  a 
elp  in  making  a  dirt  pudding,  or  that 
Brown,  whom  I  regarded  as  the  prosiest 
of  bores,  had  so  fanciful  a  talent  for  the 
telling  of  a  fairy-tale,  Tomkins,  too,  I 
thought  a  rather  shallow  fellow,  till  I 
learned  quite  accidentally  how  profound 
was  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomv  of 
dolls,  and  how  perfect  was  his  skill  in 
setting  fracture^  (wooden)  legs,  and  mend- 
ing broken  (waxen)  noses ;  while  I  must 
candidly  confess  that  my  esteem  for  my 
friend  Bobinson  has  enormously  increased 
since  I  have  discovered  how  renowned  he 
is  for  saddling  a  cockhorse,  and  how  he  dis- 
tances all  rivais  in  the  art  of  making  toffee. 
Having  thus  a  taste  for  juvenile  festivi- 
ties, I  accepted  with  great  pleasure  a  recent 
invitation  by  Mr.  Walter  Austin,  of  the 
London  Cottage  Mission,  to  come  to  one  of 
his  small  weekly  children's  dinner-parties. 
Small,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  stature 
of  the  guests,  but  hardly  to  be  called  so 
in  considering  their  numbers.  The  average 
attendance  is  upwards  of  five  hundr^, 
and,  when  funds  enough  are  iumished  by 
the  diaritable  public,  the  pot  is  kept  a  boil- 
ing for  as  many  as  a  thousand.  "  Small 
and  eariy  "  is  the  rule  of  these  little  social 
gatherings,  and  though  the  hour  named 
18  noon,  the  guests  are  not  so  fashionable 
that  they  needs  must  be  unpunctuaL 
"First  come,  first  served,"  is  a  motto  fair  to 


all,  and  one  easily  remembered  by  small 
boys  with  large  appetites.  So  the  cooks 
who  are  employed  at  67,  Salmon  Lane,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stepney,  haver  no 
cause  for  complaint  that  their  cookery  is 
spoilt  by  waitmg  for  late  comers. 

Salmon  Lane  nas  certainly  an  appetising 
aoand,  and  seams  not  ina/pn>^r^te  as  I 
place  to  give  a  dinner.  On  coming  from  a 
pantomime,  one  might  expect,  perhaps,  to 
find  it  close  to  Cod's  Head  Court,  and  not 
far  from  Turtle  Alley,  or  possibly  Fried 
Sole  Street  As  I  walked  along  the  lane, 
which  is  somewhat  of  a  long  one,  although 
it  has  no  turning,  I  felt  a  trifle  disap- 
pointed at  not  meeting  some  old  friends, 
such  as  Mr.  Chalks  the  milkman,  and  Mrs. 
Suds  the  laundress,  witii  whom  my  panto- 
mime experience  had  long  made  me  familiar. 
I  confess  I  should  have  liked  to  see  upon 
the  shop-fronts  such  well  -  remembered 
names  as,  "  Butcher,  Mr.  Shortweiffht,"  or 
'^  Baker,  Mr.  Crusty,"  and  I  should  have 
further  found  reason  for  rejoicing  had  I 
come  across  a  chimney-sweep  wheeling  a 
perambulator,  such  as  in  the  festive  season 
I  have  seen  upon  the  stage,  or  possibly  a 
policeman  being  wheeled  off  in  a  wheel- 
barrow in  the  middle  of  a  pelting  shower 
of  cabbages  and  carrots.  Or  if  tUs  delight 
was  not  to  be,  I  might  still  have  been  con- 
tent if  I  had  but  seen  a  row  of  water-rate 
collectors  sitting  in  the  stocks,  or  a  kitchen- 
stuff  supply-store,  with  the  sign  of  the  Hot 
Poker. 

But  the  reality  was  not  of  this  dramatic 
character.  Salmon  Lane,  indeed,  is  a  most 
prosaic  thoroughfare,  and  when  seen  upon 
a  foggy  day,  shows  little  to  remind  one  of 
tiiQ  glamour  of  the  footlights.  Its  small 
houses  are  all  of  the  most  ordinary  square- 
box,  plain,  back-dummy  order  of  archi- 
tecture. Miles  of  sinular  dull,  dreary, 
dismal,  dirty  little  tenements  surround  it 
on  all  sides,  and  the  eye  of  the  sesthetic 
may  look  vainly  for  relief  from  the  sad, 
wearisome  monotony.  To  one  who  had 
been  trudging  through  the  slushy  little 
streets,  and  courts,  and  alleys  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  sight  of  the  New 
Cottage  Mission  Hall,  with  its  cheerful 
white  brick  frontage,  and  clean  and  well- 
kept  aspect,  was  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  and 
the  mind  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  pro- 
mised transformation-scene,  wherein  the 
good  fairy  Benevolence  would  defeat  the 
demon  Hanger,  who  would  be  banished 
from  the  blissful  realms  of  steaming  Irish 
Stew! 

The  dining-room,  or  rather  let  me  say 
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the  banquet-hall,  whereia  on  every  Wed- 
nesday, from  November  until  May,  this 
happy  '*  change  "  takes  place,  which  trans- 
forms a  crowd  of  wretched,  hungry  little 
children    into  a  cheerful-looking,    happy 
little  company,  is  supplied  with  fourteen 
tables,  at  each  of  which  is  fully  room  for 
seating  fourteen  of  the  guests.    Fifteen,  or 
even  sixteen,  sometimes  manage  to  find 
room,  for  a  child  of  four  or  five,  especially 
when  half-starved,  can  be  put  in  a  smafi 
space.    So  the  banquet-hall  accommodates 
above  two  hundred  guests,  and  when  these 
have  all  been  feasted  tiiey  go  chattering 
away,  and  the  next  two  hundred  hungry 
ones  fill  the  vacant  seats.  In  accordance  with 
a  rule  which  is  printed  in  clear  type  upon 
the  cards  of  invitation,  or,  to  speak  less 
politely,  upon  the  tickets  for  soup,  each 
guest  comes  provided  with  a   plate — or 
more  commonly  a  basin,  as  being  more 
convenient  for  holding  a  big  helping — and 
likewise  with  a  spoon,  of  very  varying 
dimensions,    and    in    few    cases    propor- 
tionate to  the   mouth    it   has   to  feed. 
Many  of  the  bi^er  children  had,  I  noticed, 
nothing  better  than  a  battered  teaspoon, 
while  one  remarkably  small  guest,  who 
might  have  sat  for  Tiny  Tim,  had  the 
forethought  to  be  furnished  with  a  weapon 
so  prodigious,  that  he  seemed  prepared  for 
supper  with  that  illustrious  host,  in  con- 
nection with  whom  there  is  a  proverb  about 
a  long  spoon. 

On  the  morning  of  my  visit  the  hall  was 
three  times  filled,  and  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure was  the  same  in  every  case,  first 
entered  the  guests,  marching  in  quick  time 
to  music  of  their  own  makmg,  a  chatter- 
ing chorus  in  the  minor,  with  brisk 
pedal  accompaniment  Attendants  quickly 
followed,  bearing  two  enormous  tin  tureens 
of  Irish  stew,  one  to  each  end  of  the  room. 
Then  a  whistie  sounded  shrilly,  and  silence 
was  proclaimed,  and  to  the  tune  of  the 
Old  Hundredth  the  children  rose  and  sang 
a  short  and  simple  grace,  whereof  the  finid 
line  bore  reference  to  "feasting  in  Para- 
dise," which  must  seem  a  heavenly  pleasure 
to  a  hungry  little  child. 

Young  singers,  as  a  rule,  are  apt  to  drag 
the  time,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  the  fault 
was  here  by  no  means  to  be  found.  Indeed, 
a  critic  might  have  fancied  that  the  grace 
towards  its  close  was  just  a  trifle  hurried, 
and  certainly  the  "  Amen  "  was  sung  with 
an  alacrity  which  showed  no  sign  of  drag- 
ging. Very  possibly,  however,  this  was 
due,  not  quite  so  much  to  the  musical 
instruction  which  the  singers  had  received. 


as  to  the  toothsome  and  delightful  savour 
of  the  stew.  This  with  a  ddicious  fragrance 
floated  in  the  air,  and  set  the  month 
watering  with  pleasant  expectation,  so  that 
it  was  small  wonder  that  the  time  was 
never  dragged. 

Then  there   arose   a  hungry  clamour, 
which  was  speedily  subdued,  for  when 
once  the  little  tongues  had  tasted  of  the 
stew,  they  ceased  with  one  consent  to 
waste  their    energy   in   prattling.  ^  And 
although  I  saw  no  sign  of  imfiair  striving  of 
the  stronger   to   get  helped  before  the 
weakly,  there  was  certainly  a  great  out* 
stretching  of  the  arms  and  uprising  of  the 
hands,  which,  but  for  the  fact  of  their 
holding   plates   and   basins,  might  have 
called  to  mind  the  Crowd  Scene  in  the 
German  Julius  Gsesar.    Hands  and  arms, 
however,  had  soon  other  work  to  do,  for 
plates  and  basins  were  filled  speedily,  and 
handed  to  their  owners.     Unlike   most 
public  dinners,  there  was  no  cause  to  com- 
plain here  of  the  sluggishness  of  waiters. 
Miss  Napton,  the  kind  lady  who  presides 
over  the  feasts,  and  the  young  ladies  who 
come  every  Wednesday  to  help  her,  are, 
by  constant  practice,  deft  and  active  with 
their  work,  and  give  general  satisfaction 
to  the  host  and  to  the  guests.     If  in  her 
capacity  of  waitress  any  of  them  wished  to 
apply  for  a  new  place,  there  would  ba  no 
question  of  her  getting  a  good  character. 
One  of  these  lady  helps,  if  I  may  venture 
so  to  call  them,  is  a  lady  by  her  title  as 
well  as  by  her  courtesy  and  gentle  birth 
and  bearing.    All  gratitude  and  honour  be 
to  lady  hdps  like  these,  who  never  stint 
their  service  to  help  forward  a  good  work. 
And  it  is  surely  a  good  work  to  bring  to 
the  East  End  the  gracious  manners  of  the 
West,  and  lend  a  kindly  hand  to  bridge 
the  social  chasms  which  are  said  by  some  to 
yawn  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but 
which  are   not  so  deep  but  that   good> 
nature  can  soon  fathopi  them  with  the 
helping  of  good  sense. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  mutton,  or, 
rather,  to  our  Irish  stew,  whereof,  accord- 
ing to  the  cookery-books,  mutton  ought  to 
be  the  meat  But  of  the  stew  in  Salmon 
Lane  the  principal  ingredient  is  that 
*'  giant-like  ox-beef"  which  has  played  such 
havoc  with  the  house  of  Fairy  Mustard- 
seed.  Beef  is  here  preferred,  as  being, 
perhaps,  stronger  in  its  potency  to  nourish 
and  give  power  to  small  elbows  and  plump- 
ness to  pinched  cheeks.  Good;  savoury, 
substantial,  wholesome,  toothsome,  aiMl 
nutritious,  I  certainly  can  certify  I  fomid 
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this  children's  food ;  a  mess  sufficing  both 
for  meat  and  drink,  of  beef,  and  rice,  and 
vegetables,  well-blended  and  well-boiled, 
with  nothing  tough  or  striney  to  harass 
mastication,  and  with  a  dash  of  curry* 
powder  to  help  it  to  digest  Smce  six  the 
previous  morning  the  cauldron  had  been 
simmering,  and  the  cooks  hard  at  their 
work,  and  the  result  was  really  quite  a 
triamph  of  their  industry  and  art 

"  Mak'  yourself  at  whoam,  sir,  an'  tak' 
girt  mouthfnls ! "  said  a  cheery  farmer  to 
me,  when,  after  walking  through  his 
turnips,  I  found  sufficient  appetite  to  join 
him  in  his  onslaught  on  a  half-boiled  leg 
of  pork.  I  called  to  mind  his  kind  advice 
as  I  looked  along  the  tables,  and  saw  the 
wistful  eyes  that  watched  the  helping  of 
the  meat  I  thought  that  if  "  girt  mouth- 
fnls" were  the  rale  with  these  small 
feeders,  the  chances  of  a  choking  fit  could 
hardly  be  remote.  But  to  toke  great 
mouthfulft  is  not  easy  with  a  teaspoon,  and 
this  in  very  many  cases  was  the  implement 
employed.  My  notions  of  self-help,  espe- 
cially at  dinner,  might  astonish  Dr.  Smiles, 
bat  if  I  were  very  hungry,  and  were  allowed 
to  help  myself  to  Irish  stew,  I  should  not 
select  a  teaspoon  as  my  weapon  for  the 
occasion. 

The  picture  of  little  Oliver  asking  for 
more,  and  thereby  astounding  the  awful 
Mr.  Bumble,  could  never  find  a  parallel 
at  these  poor  little  children's  dinner- 
parties. There  is  nothing  of  the  Bamble 
about  good  Mr.  Austin,  and  any  little 
han^,  half-starved  Olivers,  or  Olivias, 
or  Jims,  or  Jacks,  or  Jills,  may  have  their 
pUtes  refilled  as  often  as  they  please.  Miss 
Jill  may  eat  her  fill,  with  no  scruple  and 
no  stint,  and  Master  Jack  may  peg  away 
nntil  he  is  "  serenely  full,"  like  the  salad- 
eating  epicure  described  by  Sydney  Smith, 
and  has  the  pleasant  sensation,  immor- 
talised by  Leech,  of  feeling  as  though  his 
jacket  were  buttoned.  This,  with  most 
of  the  Jacks  present  on  the  morning 
of  my  visit,  would  have  been  a  new  sensa- 
tion, and  one  difficult  to  realise,  for  buttons 
seemed  a  luxury  whereof  not  many  could 
boast  A  pin  or  piece  of  string  was  mostly 
used  by  way  of  substitute,  though  at  the 
throat  of  one  younff  masher  sparkled  such 
metallic  lustre  that  I  fancied  he  wore  studs. 
Bat  on  a  closer  view  I  found  that  the 
brilliant  was  a  bit  of  wire,  which  probably 
had  once  adorned  a  soda-water  bottle.  This 
wved  to  keep  his  coat,  which  was  three 
U2es  too  big  for  him,  from  falling  ofi*  his 
shoulders,  and  making  known  the  fact  that 


there  was  nothing  under  it  to  cover  his  bare 
skin. 

It  may  be  gueissed  from  the  last  para- 
graph that,  as  concerns  their  dinner  cos- 
tume, Mr.  Austin  is  by  no  means  too 
exacting  with  his  guests.  White  chokers 
and  dress-coats  are  far  from  being  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  not  esteemed  essential 
that  all  trousers  should  be  black  The 
nearest  approach  that  I  could  find  to  a 
dress-coat  was  a  garment  which  had  been 
denuded  of  its  taOs  and  shortened  for  a 
jacket  Of  ties  there  were  none,  neither 
white,  nor  black,  nor  grey,  though  in  some 
cases  their  place  was  supplied  by  a  thin, 
threadbare  strip  of  shoddy  worsted,  called, 
in  mockery,  a  ''  comforter,"  which  dangled 
to  the  waist,  and  if  it  afforded  little  comfort 
to  the  wearer,  it  appeared  to  be  of  service 
as  a  napkin  and  a  handkerchief.  Masher 
cuffs  and  cut-throat  collars  were  conspi- 
cuous by  their  absence,  and  only  in  one 
instance  was  a  shirt-front  to  be  seen,  and 
this  was  simply  from  the  fact  that  the 
young  swell  who  displayed  it  wore  neither 
coat  nor  vest 

The  girls  were  just  a  shade  less  shabby 
than  the  boys ;  for  a  ahawl,  though  thin, 
may  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the 
raiment  underneath  it,  and  a  bit  of  faded 
ribbon  or  a  fragment  of  a  feather  may 
serve  to  give  some  colour  to  a  sorely  bat- 
tered bonnet  or  a  sadly  frayed-out  dress. 
One  pretty  child  I  noticed  who  seemed 
better  clad  than  most,  and  looked  quite  a 
little  lady  as  she  sat  at  table,  the  scarlet 
poppies  in  her  hat  adding  colour  to  the 
paler  roses  on  her  cheek.  B.ut,  alas  !  the 
nat  was  only  lent  for  the  occasion,  and 
when  she  left  her  seat  to  tell  me  her  sad 
tale — how  she  had  bad  no  meat  since 
Wednesday,  and  scarce  enough  bread 
since,  and  there  were  three  children  at 
home,  and  no  father  to  feed  them,  and 
mother  out  of  work — as  she  stood  to 
tell  me  this,  I  called  to  mind  the  saying 
about  "desinit  in  piscem"  which  I  had 
learned  at  school,  for  although  "formosa 
superne  "  with  tike  poppies  in  her  hat,  the 

Eoor  little  woman  boasted  the  fishiest  of 
oots. 

Other  cases  I  could  cite  of  singularity 
in  costome,  which  might  have  appearea 
humorous  if  they  had  not  been  so  pathetic. 
Perhaps  the  funniest  of  all,  and  also 
possibly  the  saddest,  were  a  couple  of 
small  people  who  toddled  in  together,  and 
when  seated  seemed  inseparable,  like  the 
famous  Siam  twins.  The  cause  of  this 
close  union  was,  I  found,  an  oilskin  table- 
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cloth,  which,  aa  the  day   was  wet  aad 
stormy,  had  been  lent  them  for  a  cloak. 

I  hope  that  no  reader  will  fancy  from 
the  manner  of  my  writing  that  I  have  any 
thought  of  making  silly,  ill-timed  fan  of 
these  poor  hon^  uttle  folks,  or  of  amusing 
myself  by  raising  a  coarse  laugh  at  their 
expense.  God  help  them  1  I  would 
sooner  thiow  my  pen  into  the  fire 
and  never  write  another  word  that 
should  appear  in  print  I  am  not  a 
man  of  sentiment,  or  much  inclined  to 
snivel  at  the  sight  of  a  dead  donkey  or  a 
babe  crying  for  the  moon.  But,  albeit 
unused  to  the  melting  mood,  my  eyes  were 
somewhat  moistened  by  looking  at  these 
little  ones,  and  as  I  talked  with  them  and 
cheered  them  as  well  as  I  was  able,  if  I 
had  not  done  my  best  to  laugh — ^not  at 
them,  mind,  but  with  them — I  think  I 
must  have  cried.  A  child  without  a  play- 
thing is  a  pitiable  being,  and  here  were 
children  by  the  dozen  not  merely  without 
playthings,  but  without  the  hope  of  play. 
Most  of  them  had  to  work,  and  to  work 
hard  for  a  living,  and  probably  not  one  in 
ten  had  ever  learned  to  play.  One  urchin 
told  me,  with  some  pride,  that  he  could 
weekly  add  some  six  or  seven  shillings  to 
the  fiunily  support  by  working  every  day 
about  ten  hours  at  a  stretch.  To  fix  the 
bristles  in  a  scrub-brush  is  a  slow  way  to 
grow  rich,  for  you  only  gain  a  penny  if 
you  fill  two  hundred  holes,  and  you  will 
soon  find  that  your  fingers  suffer  from  the 
work.  Nor  is  making  match-boxes  a  lucra- 
tive employment  when  you  are  paid  a 
shilling  a  gross  for  them,  providing  your 
own  paste.  These  were  two  out  of  a  score 
of  handicrafts,  described  to  me,  which  just 
save  from  starvation  many  children  in  the 
East  Poor  little  ill-paid  toilers  1  I  might 
have  well  been  moved  to  tears  as  I  listened 
to  their  sad  tales  and  looked  at  their  pale 
cheeks.  But  I  liked  better  to  see  them 
brighten  with  the  sunshine  of  a  smUe, 
and  so  I  tried  to  cheer  them  and  not  grieve 
at  their  sad  plight 

As  to  the  good  done  by  these  dinners 
there  can  be  little  doubt  They  would  be 
well  worth  the  giving,  were  it  only  for  the 
fact  of  their  affording  to  the  guests  one 
bright  half-hour  of  happiness  to  think  of 
and  look  forward  to  through  all  the  dull, 
dark  week.  But  their  physical  well-doing 
ia  far  more  deeply  felt  One  good  dinner 
a  week  may  save  a  child  from  starving, 
and  be  the  means,  if  it  be  sickly,  of  help- 
ing it  to  health.  That  the  parents  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  poor  children, 


quite  apj^eciate  th^  value  of  the  stew 
of  Salmon  Lane  is  well  proved  by  the 
many  applications  which  ace  made  for 
leave  to  come  and  eat  of  it  Here  is  just 
one  specimen,  picked  at  random  from  a 
heap,  and  copied  literatim.  There  can  be 
surdy  no  mistake  about  the  force  of  the 
appeal,  iJthough  the  writer  might  perhaps 
have  improved  the  spelling  somewhat  had 
he  conceived  the  notion  that  it  would  be 
seen  in  print : 

**  Gentelman  i  should  feel  Abligh  to  you 
if  you  would  give  me  a  free  tickets  has 
my  Wife  hito  gom  to  the  Infimey  at 
Bromly  and  Left  me  WitJi  5. Children  has 
i  ham  out  of  Work  and  no  wan  to  support 
them  I  should  f  eall  gratley  Abligh  John 
Mclntier  31  Brenton  st" 

In  reply  to  sundry  questions  touching 
management  and  maintenance,  Mr.  Auatia 
kindly  gave  me  «n  account  of  his  steward- 
ship, tmlt  is,  his  Irish  stew-ardahip.  He 
first  started  on  his  nussion — to  help  the 
East  End  poor — ^more  than  a  dozen  years 
a^ ;  but  the  first  of  his  small  dinners  was 
given  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  1879, 
which,  it  chanced,  was  New  Year's  Day. 
Since  then  he  has  issued  his  invitations 
weekly,  except  on  one  occasion,  throughout 
the  winter  months  and  far  into  the  spring. 
The  one  sad  exception  happened  in  the 
January  of  last  year.  On  this  terrible 
Black  Wednesday,  the  poor  little  folk  who 
came  to  feast  as  usual  were  sent  empty 
away.  Due  notice  had  been  given  that 
tlurough  lack  of  funds  that  day  no  dinner 
could  be  had ;  but  the  guests  eame  not- 
withstanding! for  hunger  often  leads  to 
hoping  against  hope,  and  it  was  a  hard 
task  to  persuade  them  of  the  melancholy 
truth. 

Considering  its  excellence,  the  expense 
of  the  banquet  can  be  hardly  thought  ex- 
travagant ;  for  the  dinner-bill  is  barely 
more  than  fourpence-farthing  for  eadi  one 
of  the  guests.  So  that^  in  fact^  to  save  a 
child  from  starving,  and  give  him  a  good 
feed,  scarce  exceeds  the  cost  of  swallowing 
an  oyster,  as  the  market  price  now  rules. 
Perhaps  the  sybarite  w^o  sucks  down  half- 
arscdre  by  way  of  prelude  to  his  dinner 
may,  in  some  visit  of  the  nishtmare 
after  extra  heavy  feasting,  be  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  those  half-dozen  hungry 
children  whom  his  oysters  might  have 
fed.  As  penance  for  his  gluttony,  he 
may  enjoy  the  novel  luxury  of  d<»og  a 
good  deed,  by  sending  Mr.  Austin  a  d(ma- 
tion  for  his  dinners ;  and,  by  way  of  whol^ 
some  exercise,  he  may  try  a  course  of  East 
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£ad  diatrict-yisiting,  which  he  will  find 
vastly  different  to  the  yiaiting  in  t^e 
WesL 

To  rapport  the  Cottage  Mission,  the 
diouer-bitla  indaded,  Mr.  Austin  receives 
yearly  about  seventeen  hundred  pouii4s» 
Gifts  firom  voluntary  donors  are  all  he  haa 
to  help  him ;  and  the  more  nioney  they 
give  the  more  food  will  be  given,  the 
more  visits  be  paid»fmd  the  more  good, 
will  be  done.  The  expenses  of  the  manage- 
ment are  most  carefully  restricted  to  the 
lowest  point  consistent  with  the  work  being 
well-dpna  Funds  are  not  wasted  on  fine 
buildings,  or  on  ornamental  gentlemen,  who 
receive  a  princely  salary  for  doing  poorish 
work.  Any  one  who  sends  a  sovereign 
to  be  spent  upon  the  stew,  may  be  sure 
he  will  thereby  be  filling  fifty  little  mouths, 
and  that  fifty  Uttle  bodies  will  be  gladdened 
by  hiB  gift  And  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
benefit  being  ill-bestowed.  The  district- 
visitors  who  help  the  kindly  host  in  his 
good  work  will  scruple  not  to  penetrate 
the  slummiest  of  the  slums,  and  will  invite 
to  dinner  only  those  in  direst  need. 

The  Cottage  Mission  work,  as  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Austin,  is  completely  unsec* 
tarian,  and  by  neither  church  nor  chapel  can 
a  fair  reason  be  assigned  for  holding  aloof 
from  its  support  When  he  meets  witli  a 
sad  case  oi  spiritual  destitution — ^and  such 
cases  are  just  now  not  unoomDion  in  the 
East— it  is  by  simple  Grospel  teaching  that 
he  strives  for  its  relief;  and  when,  as  on 
these  winter  Wednesdays,  he  does  his  best 
to  succour  cases  of  bodily  distress,  a  hungry 
little  child  need  learn  no  '^  Open  Sesame  " 
in  order  to  gain  entrance  to  his  hospitable 
halL  Tlu^t  he  is  doing la  sood  work  I  am 
most  thoroughly  persuaded,  or  I  certainly 
should  never  send  this  piaper  to  the  press. 
They  who  may  be  moved  by  it  to  help 
him  in  his  mission  need  merely  sign  their 
names  at  the  bottom  of  a  cheque,  and 
post  it  to  his  office,  at  Number  Forty-four 
m  Finsbury  Pavement^  where  their  auto- 
^phs  will  be  most  thankfully  received 
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It  would  hardly  do  to  leave  Lichfield 
without  further  allusion  to  its  cathedrftt 
and  its  bishopric,  seeing  that  the  town 
owes  all  its  importance  to  these.  And  in 
the  hands  of  a  writer  of  an  ecclesiological 
turn  what  an  exciting  history  could 
^  made  of  the  early  origin  of  the  eccle- 


siastical settlement,  a  sort  of  missionary 
church  among  the  heathen  Mercians,  and  a 
centre  of  Northumbrian  influence;  of  its 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan  see 
when  Offa  the  Conqueror  and  dyke-builder, 
thinking  it  not  worthy  of  him  tlutt  a  fco'eign 
prelate  Uke  him  of  Canterbury  should  have 
authority  in  his  kingdom,  obtained  that 
privilege  from  the  Pope ;  of  the  iqpeedy 
decline  of  Lichfield  bom  that  dignity,  and 
of  how  presently,  after  the  Conquest,  the 
bishop's  seat  was  moved  away  to  Chester 
and  thence  to  Coventry,  but  was  brought 
back  after  long  years  to  Lichfield  once 
more.  The  cathedral  in  part  dates  from 
this  home -coming  of  the  bishop,  when 
Eoger  de  Clinton  the  new  bishop,  in  1129, 
began  the  rebuilding  of  it  upon  the  site  of 
the  former  minster  ;  but  the  exterior  is  of 
latOTjnd  jicher  jstyiot.^^  Xhfl.  buUding .  has. 
suiOfered — ^muclTmore  than  any  of  its  fellows 
— from  the  damage  it  sustained  during 
the  civil  war%  but,  however,  was  speedily 
repaired  under  the  first  energetic  and  con- 
structive bishop  of  the  Restoration.  As 
much,  perhaps,  it  suffered  from  the  neglect 
of  subsequent  times,,  when  dean,  and  canons 
reopkoved  the  old  statues  of  kings  and  saints 
to  adorn  the  summer-houses  of  their 
pleasant  gardens.  However,  all  has  now 
been  restored,  and  in  its  symmetry  and 
high  finish,  the  cathedral  suggests  an 
elaborate  shrine,  rather  the  w(»^  of  the 
silversmith  than  the  mason. 

Our  indignation  against  the  ne^ect- 
ful  dignitai:ies  of  a  past  age  must  be 
tempered  with  the  reflection  that  many  of 
these  careless  Oallios  were  themselves 
amiable  and  worthy  men.  There  ipras  a 
time  whe^  the  cathedral  close  of  Lichfield 
was  the  centre  of  a  literary  society,  of  a 
very  pleasant  and  genial  kind — ^whcn  Miss 
Seward  was  in  residence,  that  is,  and  the 
old  cathedral  city  was  brightened  by  the 
presence  of  her  two  charming  and  sprightly 
wards^  Honoria  and  Elizabeth  Sneyd. 
Among  these  moved  the  graceful  military 
figure  of  Andr6,  whose  sad  subsequent 
fate  it  waa  to  be  hung  as  a  spy  by  order 
of  General  Washington  in  the  American 
revolutionary  war.  Honoria  was  the 
choice  of  the  gallant  soldier,  while 
both  the  sisters  were  beloved  by  the 
egotistic  philanthropist,  the  awkward 
Thomas  Day,  author  of  Sandford  and 
Merton.  Day  brought  Sabrina  with  him 
to  Lichfield,  the  girl  whom  he  was  educat- 
ing to  be  his  wife;  but  his  schemes  for 
elevating  the  female  character  in  her 
person  vanished  into  aix  in  the  presence 
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of  the  charmiDg,  high-spiiited  girls  of  the 
cathedral  close.  Honoria's  heart  was 
already  occupied,  and  Day  turned  to  the 
younger  sister,  who  was  brought  to  own  that 
she  had  no  greater  repugnance  to  Mr.  Day 
than  might  beattribnted  to  his  awkwardness 
and  want  of  every  polite  accomplishment. 
Upon  the  word  Day  started  off  for  France  to 
acquire  the  graces  of  apetit-maiire — where 
was  the  respectable  Barlow  then  1  He  had 
masters  resardless  of  cost,  he  danced,  he 
fenced  wit£  quite  savage  determination, 
while  his  leisure  moments  he  spent  in  irons, 
to  correct  an  unfortunate  inward  curvature 
about  the  knees.  When  his  education  was 
completed,  he  came  back  to  Lichfield  with 
all  a  lover's  ardour,  to  claim  his  reward. 
But,  ahs !  the  fair  Elizabeth  regarded  her 
transformed  lover  only  with  wonder  and 
dismay  as  he  stood  before  her  in  his  newly- 
studied  posture,  arrayed  in  the  latest  fashion 
of  Paria  With  a  shudder  she  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  she  gveatly  preferred 
Thomas  Day,  blackguard,  to  Thomas  Day, 
gentleman,  and  the  poor  man  was  led  away 
by  his  sympathising  friends,  no  more  to 
appear  in  the  little  world  of  Lichfield. 

The  fate  of  the  two  chwnning  girls  does 
not  strike  us  as  in  any  way  enviable.  Each 
of  them  married  in  turn  the  friend  of  Day, 
Level  Edgeworth,  the  widower,  already 
the  father  of  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Maria,  a  man  remarkable  in  his  influence 
over  women,  a  sort  of  engrossing,  absorbine 
quality,  as  if  he  had  been  a  devourer  of 
virgins,  and  had  flourished  ^atly  upon  it, 
but  anyhow  a  much-marrymg  man,  who, 
when  the  two  Sneyds  were  dead,  went  on 
to  marry  somebody  else.  However,  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  little  coterie  of 
Lichfield,  which  came  to  an  end  with  Miss 
Seward,  whose  letters  were  of  sufficient 
literary  value  to  find  an  editor  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

Before  leaving  this  comer  of  the  county 
we  must  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Tamworth, 
once  a  bonier-fortress  of  the  Mercian  earls 
against  their  stirring  and  aggressive  neigh- 
bours of  the  Danelagh,  and  before  that 
time  a  chief  seat  of  the  Mercian  kings. 
"  A  rise  of  ground,"  writes  J.  K  Green  in 
his  Conquest  of  England—*'  a  rise  of  eround 
— ^now  known  as  the  Castle  Hill— -breaJks 
the  swampy  levels  at  the  junction  of  the 
Anker  with  the  Tame,  and  &  vUl  of  the 
Mercian  kings  had  been  established  here  at 
an  early  time,  which  with  the  little  '  worth ' 
that  grew  up  about  it  commanded  what 
was  then  the  only  practicable  passage  over 
either  river  to  the  plains  of  the  Trent 


On  this  rise  iEthelfloBd  " — ^the  daughter  of 
Alfred,  the  same  lady  whom  we  have  seen 
raising  Chester  from  its  ruins — ''  threw  up 
a  huge  mound,  crowned  with  a  fortress, 
portions  of  whose  brickwork  may  still  be 
seen  as  one  zigzags  up  the  steep  ascent" 
On  this  mount  at  a  later  date  the  MarmionB 
raised  their  feudal  tower,  the  ruins  of 
which  give  an  air  of  dignity  to  the 
thriving  little  modem  town. 

To  most  of  us  Tamworth  recalls  more 
especially  the  memory  of  the  late  states- 
man, Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  origin  of  whose 
family  we  have  already  traced  in  Lfiieashire; 
and  Drayton  Manor  close  by,  a  fine  Tador 
mansion  by  Smirke,  recalls  the  later  glories 
of  the  house.  The  intermediate  link,  how- 
ever, between  Lancashire  and  Drayton 
Manor  is  to  be  sought  at  Burton-on-Trent, 
of  which  a  locid  historian  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century  writes :  *'  Its  proflaent 
streams  supply  several  laree  cotton  works 
belonging  to  Mr.  Peele.  Indeed,  the 
evidencesof  manufacturing  industry  around 
may  remind  us  that  we  are  stOl  on  the 
edge  of  that  wide,  wild  district  of  moor  and 
hifl  and  stream,  whose  inhabitants  have 
set  going  the  great  manufacturing  industries 
about  ^em  in  Yorkshire,  in  Luieashire, 
in  Derbyshire,  in  Cheshire,  and  in  these 
outlying  districta  Perhaps  we  may  even 
try  to  identify  this  industrious  race  with 
the  Comabii  who  furnished  many  recruits 
to  the  Boman  legions,  and  whom  the 
Welsh  describe  as  the  Coraniaid,  one  of 
the  three  invading  tribes  who  came  into  the 
Isle  of  Britain,  and  never  departed  from  it; 
a  race  certainly  not  Celtic,  although  settled 
in  England  before  the  Boman  invasion,  and 
of  which,  perhaps,  is  still  preserved  a  faint 
trace  of  local  habitation  in  the  district  of 
Craven  in  Yorkshire. 

At  Burton-on-Trent  we  are  reminded 
of  the  ancient  fame  of  the  Staffordshire 
ales,  but  there  is  nothing  else  about  the 
town  to  recall  its  past  history.  The  town, 
probably,  was  not  in  existence  when  a 
holy  woman,  Modwena  of  tiie  GelUc 
Church,  founded  a  little  colony  of  nuns  on 
an  island  enclosed  by  two  branches  of  the 
river,  which  became  known  as  Modwen- 
stow,  after  the  holy  woman,  or  sometimes 
as  Andresey,  or  Andrew's  Isle,  from  the 
saint  to  whom  the  little  church  on  the 
island  was  dedicated.  Later  on  an  abbey 
was  built  by  a  Saxon  Earl  of  Mercia,  of 
which  some  faint  traces  are  still  to  be 
found.  But  the  most  ancient  monument 
in  Burton  is  the  old  bridge,  with  its  thirty- 
six  arches,  as   old  as  the   Conquest  a 
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bridge  Qiat  has  heard  the  dash  of  arms 
and  the  noise  of  the  fray.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  faineant  Edward  the  Second 
that  the  barons  rose  against  the  De 
SpenserSy  and  were  joined  by  the  king's 
cousin,  lliomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Bat 
the  earl  being  abandoned  by  most  of  his 
friends,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  the  king,  ''  which  made  him 
resolve  to  withdraw  to  the  north,  and  join 
the  Scots,  who  had  promised  him  assistance. 
The  king  pursued  nim,  and  as  the  earl,  to 
avoid  a  battle  with  him,  endeavoured 
to  force  the  passage  of  a  bridge" — this, 
our  Barton  bridge,  which  was  kept  by 
Sir  Andrew  Barclay,  the  constable  of 
Carlisle  —  "he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  Pontefract,  where  the  king  took 
off  his  head."  Once  upon  a  time  an 
ancient  chapel  stood  on  one  of  the  arches  of 
the  bridge,  and  all  who  passed  by  implored 
the  intercession  of  holy  St  Thomas  of 
Lancaster,  who  fell  thereabouts.  Bat  the 
chapel  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Not  far  below  Burton  the  Trent  is  joined 
by  the  beautiful  river  Dove,  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Stafford  and  Derby,  while  romantic  Dove- 
dale,  beloved  alike  of  artist  and  fisher- 
man, is  shared  by  either  cotmty.  Just  in 
the  gate  of  Dovedale  lies  Tutbury,  that 
strong  and  famous  castle  of  the  Ei^ls  of 
Lancaster,  which  may  suggest  to  the 
hbtorian  that  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in 
trying  to  force  the  bridge  of  Burton,  had 
not  so  much  the  distant  Scots  in  his  eye  as 
his  own  strong  castle,  which  lay  so  snugly 
and  conveniently  near,  but  whose  walls  he 
was  destined  never  again  to  see.  The 
castle,  forfeited  to  the  crown,  was  in  the 
next  reign  granted  to  the  noted  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  in  his  days  we  come  across 
customs  and  practices  that  are  not  a  little 
puzzling  to  the  antiquarian.  Tutbury, 
it  seems,  was  the  mustering-place  of  the 
minstrels  from  all  the  country  round,  and 
here  they  met  once  a  year,  and  crowned 
or  chaired    one   of  their  number,   who 

{resided  over  the  festivities  of  the  day. 
n  all  this  we  see  rather  Celtic  than 
Enelish  customs,  for,  in  truth,  minstrels 
and  bards  have  never  held  such  high  place 
among  the  unimaginative  Saxon  as  to 
justify  these  solemnities.  But  then  we 
have  already  made  the  acquaintance,  at 
Chester  Fair,  of  a  hybrid  race  of  minstrels, 
the  same  who  are  said  to  have  rescued 
Earl  Banulph  from  the  Welsh,  and  who 
afterwards  sang  his  praises  along  with 
Bobin  Hood,     Now  we  do  not  hear  of 


Earl  Banulph  at  Tutbury,  which,  indeed, 
belonged  to  the  De  Ferriers  before  it  came 
to  the  Earls  of  Lancaster,  but  the  influence 
of  the  powerful  Earls  of  Chester  had  ex- 
tended all  over  the  district,  as  shown  in  the 
abbeys  and  priories  founded  by  this 
Banulph  the  '*  Good  " — good  to  the  monks, 
that  IS — an  influence  whose  extent  is 
shown  in  the  following  little  Staffordshire 
legend* 

Earl  Banulph,  on  his  way  to  the  Cru- 
sades, or,  perhaps,  back  from  them,  being 
on  board  a  ship,  fell  into  a  great  storm,  so 
that  all  the  people  about  the  earl,  fearing 
instant  shipwreck,  besought  him,  as  having 
most  influence  in  the  Court  of  Heaven,  to 
pray  for  a  good  deliverance.  But  the  earl 
said  nay ;  let  them  wait  till  midnight,  and 
then,  if  the  storm  were  not  stayed,  he  would 
pray.  Midnight  came,  and  the  storm  was 
still  raging,  and  the  people  went  to  the 
earl,  and  besought  him  once  more.  "  Not 
so,"  said  the  earl,  **  for  it  is  now  midnight, 
and  at  this  hour  in  England  thousands  of 
monks  are  rising  from  their  beds  to  pray 
for  me  at  their  shrines  and  altars,  so  where- 
fore should  I  pray  1 "  The  earl's  reliance 
on  the  force  of  other  people's  prayers  was 
justified  by  the  event;  the  storm  wss 
presently  stilled,  and  the  ship  came  safe  to 
port 

That  monks  and  minstrels  increased  and 
abounded  everywhere  under  Earl  Banulph's 
sway  is  sufficiently  evident,  and  perhaps  in 
this  we  have  the  origin  of  the  minstrels' 
gathering  at  Tutbury — a  motley  crew, 
no  doubt,  Norman  jongleur,  and  Welsh 
harpist,  and  Saxon  gleeman,  retaining,  half 
in  mockery,  some  of  the  more  solemn  rites 
of  the  Welsh  bardic  fraternity.  On 
the  day  of  their  assembly,  it  is  said  by 
the  old  chronicler,  a  bull  was  turned  out 
among  them  by  the  lord  of  Tutbury 
— a  bull  carefully  shaved  and  greased  — 
and  if  the  minstrels  could  grasp  him 
and  hold  him  before  he  crossed  the 
river,  the  animal  became  their  own,  to  be 
first  baited  and  then  feasted  upon.  Now, 
this  degrading  and  cruel  custom  is  not  of 
the  soil  at  alL  It  bears  the  mark  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  and  he  probably  brought  the 
notion  home  with  him  from  Spain—he  who 
was  hardly  an  English  prince,  but  some- 
thing between  a  Fleming  and  a  Castilian. 
The  bull-sport  survived  for  many  centuries, 
and  became  eventually  a  tough  contest 
between  the  men  of  Stafford  and  of  the 
adjoining  county  of  Derby,  but  was  discon- 
tinued at  last,  as  it  had  become  a  regular 
faction-fight 
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Another  whimsical  costom,  which,  per- 
haps, had  the  same  foreign  origin,  is 
connected  with  Wichnor-on-the-Trent,  a 
manor  dependent  on  Tatbory,  which, 
according  to  the  original  charter  from  the 
Eaorl  of  Lancaster,  is  granted  on  condition 
that  the  lord  shall  provide  one  bacon  flyke 
for  any  married  pair  who  may  present 
themselves,  npon  the  hosband  makuig  the 
following  declaration : 

**  Here  je  Lord  of  Whichenonr'  mayn- 
tayner  and  giver  of  this  baconne  that  I  A 
syth  I  wedded  B  my  wife  and  syth  I  had 
her  in  my  keepyng  and  at  wylle  by  a  yere 
and  a  day  after  onr  marryage,  I  would  not 
have  changed  for  none  other  farer  ne 
fowler  richer  ne  powrer.  ne  for  none  other 
descended  of  gretter  lyna^e  skpyng  ae 
waking  at  noe  time  and  if  the  seid  B  were 
sole  and  I  sole  I  wolde  take  her  to  b<B  my 
wife  before  all  the  wymen  of  the  world  and 
of  what  condytions  soever  they  be  good  or 
evil" 
Any  man  of  religion  may  also  come  a 
^  year  after  his  profession,  and  claim  the 
'  bacon  if  he  can  truly  declare  that  he  has 
never  repented  of  his  vow&  Some  account 
of  the  bacon-flitch  will  be  found  in  the 
earlier  Spectators,  and  the  wits  of  the  day 
pretended  diat  only  three  couples  had 
ventured  to  claim  the  bacon  smce  the 
foundation  of  the  prize;  one  of  these  beine 
a  sea-captain  and  his  wife,  who  had  parted 
at  the  church-door,  and  never  met  again 
till  they  met  to  claim  the  flitch.  Another 
pair  seemed  to  fulfil  iJl  conditions,  but 
quarrelled  so  fiercely  as  to  how  the  bacon 
should  be  cooked  that  they  were  adjudged 
to  return  it ;  while  the  third  couple  com- 
prised a  good-natured  simpleton  and  his 
dumb  wife.  These  old  jokes  and  stories 
are  also  told,  no  doubt,  in  connection  with 
the  similar  custom  at  Dunmow  in  Essex, 
which  was  revived  within  the  memory  of 
man  by  (ke  late  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

About  Tutbury  lies  the  ancient  forest  of 
Needwood,  of  which  some  fine  old  oakis 
still  remain  scattered  here  and  there,  while 
farther  up  the  Biver  Dove,  but  at  some 
distance  from  its  banks,  lies  Uttoxeter. 
It  was  in  Uttozeter  market-place  that  Dr. 
Johnson  performed  his  well-known  penance, 
standing  oareheaded  in  the  rain  before  the 
in  stall  where  once  his  father  had  been  used 
to  sell  his  books  on  market-day.  Fifty  years 
before,  young  Samuel  had  been  ordered 
by  his  father  to  take  his  place  in  attending 
the  market,  and  Samuel  had  refused,  and, 
in  later  years,  this  was  the  doctor's  expia- 
tion for  his  youthful  fault.  When  Nathaniel 


Hawthorne,  some  years  ago,  was  viaituig 
the  literary  shrines  of  Expand,  he  noticed 
on  the  base  of  Dr.  Johnson's  statue  in 
Lichfield  market-place  a  bas-relief  of  ike 
scene  of  penanoe,^and  forthwith  made  apfl- 
grimage  to  Uttoxeter  to  see  the  place.  Bat, 
being  detained  for  some  hours  waiting  for  a 
train,  he  complained  that  bis  penance  was 
heavier  than  the  doctor's ;  which  is^^haidly 
an  encouragement  to  anyone  to  visit  toe 
dull  little  town*  If ttoxeter,  however,  bai 
also  memories  of  Mary  Howitt,  the  daug|iter 
of  a  respectable  Quaker  pair  named 
Botham.  On  her  mother's  side  she  vas 
a  descendant  of  Wood,  of  Irish  halfpenay 
fame.  .Mr&  Howitt's  perhaps  forgotten 
novel  of  Wood  Leighton  is  thought  to 
contain  descriptive  Aetchea  of  Uttozeter 
and  its  society  of  those  days ;  and  she  was 
long  remembered  in  the  place  as  the  girl 
whose  delkht  it  was  to  wander  about  fields 
and  bring  home  quantities  of  wild  flowera 

Following  the  little  river  Tean,  which 
joins  the  Dove  near  Uttoxeter,  we  come  to 
Gheadle,  with  its  ancient  manufacture  of 
tapes,  which  seems  originally  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Holland,  or  perhaps  by 
the  Walloons,  who  wore  driven  to  England 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
On  the  more  important  feeder  of  Uie 
Dove,  the  Eiver  Chumet,  lies  Alton  with 
its  Towers,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Talb6ts,  as  famous  locally  as  Chatsworth, 
and  a  great  centre  for  excursions  from  the 
manufacturing  towns  to  the  northwards. 
An  old  tower  of  the  De  Verdons  crowns  a 
rock  three  hundred  feet  high,  rising  from 
the  bed  of  the  river. 

We  are  now  fairly  ainong  the  moorland?, 
and  on  our  way  to  Leek,  the  capital  of  the 
Staffordshire  moorland  district,  a  very 
ancient  town  with  a  history  of  its  own,  and 
happily  not  without  an  historian,  for  Sleigh's 
history  of  Leek  is  one  of  the  fullest  and 
most  elaborate  of  local  histories. 

The  wild  and  lonely  moorlands  about 
Leek  abound  with  wild  traditions  and  super- 
stitions. The  headless  horseman  dashes 
over  stock  and  stone,  and  snatches  up  any 
unfortunate  wight  who  may  chance  to 
come  belated  in  his  way ;  when  after  a 
wild  chase  over  hill  and  dale,  the  victim  is 
left  almost  lifeless  at  his  own  door.  Then 
there  is  the  ghastly  story  of  the  man-eating 
family,  whose  crimes  are  discovered  at  last 
by  a  wandering  pedlar  who  seeks  shelter 
lor  the  night  at  the  lonely  house  in  the 
waste.  The  pedlar  is  accosted  in  the  door- 
way by  the.  youngest  child  of  the  house, 
who  remarks  admirbgly  his  fat  hands, 
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and  ezolaiins :  ^  What  ^nioe  pies  ther  wQl 
make!"  The  pedlar  takeb  to  flight  without 
another  word,  but  the  men  of  the  hooae 
parsne  him  with  bloodhounds,  and  tiie 
pedlar  only  escapes  by  crawling  np  to  his 
neck  in  water  nnder  a  bridga  Men  and 
hoonds  are  dose  aboat  him  above  and 
below,  bat  the  dogs  are  foiled  hj  the 
mnning  water,  and  at  daylight  the  chaSe 
i^  gitea  np,  and  the  pedlar  crawls  away, 
half  dead,  to  bring  ibe  officers  of  jtistiee 
apon  the  scene.  The  wretched  ghouls 
expiated  their  crimes  on  the  gibbet,  and  the 
hoase  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  but  still 
at  night  the  men  and  hounds  are  heard  to 
nige  their  dreadful  chase,  and  woe  betide 
the  poor  soul  that  meets  them  1  It  may  be 
said  that  official  records  of  any  such  trial 
and  condemnation  are  wanting.  But  it 
must  not  be  hastily  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  story  is  altogether  baseless. 

A  more  humorous  story  is  that  of  the 
old  woman  who  was  a  witch  and  used  to 
traverse  the  country  under  the  form  of  a 
hare.  So  well  known  were  the  old  dame's 
vagaries,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers  to  bribe  the  old 
witch's  husband  to  turn  her  out  before 
their  dogs.  Puss  always  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent course ;  but  when  hard  pressed  she 
would  suddenly  disappear.  But  one  day 
as  she  was  dashing  over  a  stone -wall 
the  foremost  dog  got  a  grip  at  her,  and 
drew  out  a  moutUul  of  hair;  but,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall,  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  an  old  woman  ruefully  rubbing 
a  wounded  patch  on  her  pate,  and  eyeing 
men  and  does  with  such  malignant  glance 
that  all  sluuK  hastily  away. 

But  Leek  itself  is  a  handsome,  well- 
boilt  town,  with  a  brisk  manufacture  in 
the  way  of  silks  and  laces  and  such  small 
wares;  manufactures  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, which,  like  tiiose  of  neighbouring 
Macclesfield,  were  no  doubt  founded  by  Pro- 
testant immigrants  from  the  Southof  France. 
From  Leek  churchyard  is  visiUe  a  fine,  wild 
landscape  with  a  curiously-shaped  summit 
oalled  the  Cloud,  which,  from  the  time  of 
Dr.  Plot,  has  had  the  reputation- of  causing 
the  following  curious  phenomenon,  namely, 
a  double  sunset,  the  sun  disappearing 
behind  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
crawling  out  again  at  its  foot  It  is  only  at 
the  summer  eolstice  that  this  wonderfhl 
nght  is  to  be  seen ;  so  that  it  requires  a 
little  astronomical  Imowledge  to  fix  the 
right  time  to  observe  it ;  and  then,  what 
with  vapours,  fogs,  and  clouds,  the  chances 
are  that  nothing  but  disappointment  is  the 


result.  HowevAr,  the  observer  will  have 
the  pleasant  chimes  of  Leek  to  console  him 
for  the  disappointment — those  pleasant 
chimes  that  ring  out  all  manner  of  quaint 
old  tunes,  one  of  which,  "  St  David's,"  has 
the  following  homely  and  pleasant  tradi- 
tional accompaniment  : 

My  father  was  a  good  old  man, 

Altho'  be  was  but  poor, 
He  made  tiie  obimes  go  eiffht  o'clock, 

Likewise  go  twelve  and  four. 

Then  there  is  an  ancient  though  mutilated 
cross  still  to  be  seen  in  Leek  churchyard, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  sinks  a  trifle 
deeper  into  the  ground  with  each  recurring 
year.  When  the  cross  finally  disappears  the 
end  of  Leek  is  not  far  distant,  and,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  of  the  world  in  general  Some 
amount  of  keen  observation  has  gone  to 
the  making  up  of  this  legend,  for  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  surface  of  a  burial- 
ground  is  a  certain  fact  as  long  as  inter- 
ments are  continued. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Leek  saw 
the  rise  of  one  of  its  sons,  in  the  person 
of  Parker,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who 
was  the  son  of  an  attorney  in  the 
town,  of  respectable  Puritan  descent 
Parker  was  bom  in  1666,  in  an  old  stone 
house,  that  may  be  standing  still,  at  the 
upper  end  of-  the  market-place ;  and  was 
brought  up  to  his  father's  profession,  which 
he  afterwards- practised  with  much  success 
at  Derby.  Presently  Parker  abandoned 
the  lower  walks  of  the  profession,  and  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  takmg  at  once  the  lead 
on  the  Midland  Circuit,  where  he  was 
known  as  silver-tongued  Parker.  He  rose 
rapidly  to  the  head  of  his  profession, 
taking  also  a  leading  part  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Derby.  Then  he 
was  made  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and  in  1718,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everybody  not  in  the  secret,  was 
made  Lord  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field. It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  more 
unscrupulous  than  other  lawyers  of  the 
period,  but,  trafficking  a  little  too  openly 
in  the  lucrative  posts  ne  had  in  his  gift,  he 
was  pounced  upon  by  political  enemies, 
brought  to  the  Bar  before  his  peers, 
found  guilty  of  malpractices,  fined  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
On  his  way  to  hb  prison  the  crowd  which 
had  gathered  to  see  the  curious  sight, 
not  unwelcome  perhaps  to  many,  of  the 
chief  justiciar  of  the  realm  committed  to 
prison  as  a  malefactor,  abused  the  fallen 
chancellor  by  repeating,  the  then  common 
saying,    that  Staffordshire  had   produced 
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Uie  three  greatest  rogues  in  England — 
Jack  Sheppard,  Jonathan  Wild,  and  Tom 
Parker. 

Tom  Parker,  however,  paid  his  fine, 
perhaps  the  laigest  ever  imposed  and 
actually  recovered  hj  process  of  law  in 
England,  and  still  retained  sufficient  for- 
tune to  endow  the  earls,  his  descendants, 
with  goodly  estates. 

The  rebels  of  1745  left  some  traces 
of  their  passage  at  Leek,  through  which 
they  marched,  both  on  their  advance  to 
Derby  and  on  their  retreat.  Among 
these  is  a  story  of  a  barrel,  left  by  the 
Highlanders  in  the  market-place  of  Leekj 
which  nobody  would  touch,  fearing  some 
surprise  in  the  nature  of  the  Trojan  horse, 
till  it  was  claimed  by  the  lords  of  the 
manor,  and  found  to  be  full  of  money. 
There  is  generally  some  kernel  of  truth 
in  the  middle  of  popular  stories,  and 
this  kernel,  in  the  present  instance,  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  the  empty  barrel — for 
that  the  Scots  left  either  good  siller  or 
good  liquor  behind  them,  is  a  thing 
impossible  to  be  believed. 

At  Leek  are  some  small  remains  of 
Delacres  Abbey — originally,  perhaps,  De- 
lacroix— the  foundation  of  the  famous 
Banulph  of  Chester,  the  friend  of  monks 
and  minstrels.  That  his  title,  however, 
of  *'  the  ^od  "  was  not  universally  acknow- 
ledged, IS  evident  from  the  following 
legend,  taken  from  the  chronicles  of 
Delacres.  On  the  day  of  the  earl's  death, 
which  happened  near  Wallingford,  a  great 
company  m  the  likeness  of  men  paissed 
hastily  by  the  cell  of  an  anchorite  living 
near,  who  demanded  of  the  company 
whither  they  were  wending  so  fast  1  To 
which  they  replied  that  they  were  dsBmons 
making  speed  to  the  deaui-bed  of  Earl 
Kanulph.  But  the  dsemons  were  dis- 
appointed after  all,  as  when  the  earl's 
doom  was  made  known,  the  white  mastiffs 
that  kept  guard  at  Delacres  set  up  such  a 
howling  and  roaring,  that  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  became  frightened,  and  turned 
the  mighty  earl  out  of  his  dominions 
Possibly  the  latter  part  of  the  legend  may 
be  taken  as  a  paraole,  and  the  monks  to 
be  shadowed  forth  as  the  white  mastiffs 
of  Delacres,  and  their  services  and  prayers 
as  the  means  of  intimidating  the  Evil  One. 
Or  there  may  really  have  been  some  such 
breed  of  dogs  at  the  abbey,  the  gift  of 
Earl  Jlanulph,  and  the  progenitors,  per- 
haps, of  certain  fine  breeds  of  dogs  for 
which  some  of  the  moorland  regions  were 
noted,    But,  anyhow,  the  earl  left  his  heart 


to  be  buried  under  the  high  altar  of  the 
abbey,  where  the  monks  kept  it  Siafe 
enough  till  the  dissolution,  when  monks 
and  mastiffs  are  lost  to  sight 

It  now  only  remains  to  take  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  centre  of  the  county  where 
Stafford  lies,  too  lon^  neglected.  But 
Stafford  does  not  stand  m  the  same  relation 
to  its  county  as  York  to  Yorkshire,  or 
Lincpln  to  Lincolnshire.  It  is  no  Hamlet 
in  the  play,  but  only  Fortinbras  who  cornea 
in  at  the  end  witn  drums  and  alarums. 
It  is  doubtful  even  whether  Stafford  could 
originally  boast  of  a  stone  ford,  a  paved 
crossing,  to  its  not  very  important  river, 
the  Sow.  More  likely  it  was  only  a  stake 
ford,  a  crossing  marked  out  witii  stakes 
here  and  there.  And  any  importance  it 
may  have  derived  from  ^thelflood,  who 
built  one  of  her  castles  there,  has  long 
passed  away  with  the  castle  itself  and  its 
feudal  successors,  leaving  the  town  to  its 
natural  insignificance  as  a  seat  of  assizes 
and  quarter  sessions,  a  polling-place,  and 
the  headquarters  of  a  militi^  district. 
The  most  important  event  in  its  annals, 
perhaps,  is  the  birth  of  Izaak  Walton,  Ae 
genial  father  of  the  race  of  anglers,  who 
should  have  been  remembered  in  connec- 
tion *with  Cotton  and  his  favourite  Dove- 
dale,  but  who,  after  all,  is  more  tA  a 
London  worthy  than  a  Staffordshire  one, 
and  perhaps  more  at  home  on  the  Lea  than 
on  the  Dove. 

In  quitting  Staffordshire  we  pass  through 
one  more  mstoric  scene  on  its  borders 
towards  Shropshire — Bloreheath,  that  is, 
where  there  was  a  great  fight  between 
Yorkists  and  Lancastrians.  The  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  inarching  to  join  the  Duke  of 
York,  at  Ludlow,  was  here  intercepted  by 
the  royal  army  under  Lord  Audley.  The 
Lancastrians  were  ten  thousand  against 
five  thousand,  but  Salisbury  drew  his 
adversary  by  a  feigned  retreat  from  an 
advantageous  position  on  the  steep  bank  of 
a  small  rivulet,  and  then  turned  upon  the 
disordered  royalists  and  routed  them  com- 
pletely. Lord  Audley  fell,  and  with  him, 
it  is  said,  two  thousand  four  hundred 
Cheshire  gentlemen.  Queen  Margaret  had 
watched  the  progress  of  the  battle  from 
the  top  of  Mucdeston  church-tower,  and 
when  she  saw  the  day  was  lost,  she  fled  to 
Eccleshall  Castle.  The  tower  is  still  stand- 
ing, although  the  church  belonging  to  it 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  traveller  may 
survey  the  scene  of  the  battle  from  the 
selfsame  spot  tiiat  the  queen  occupied  ever 
so  many  centuries  ago. 
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AN  UNFINISHED  TASK. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER  I. 

Nearly  thirty-five  years  since,  when  the 
curtain  of  the  world's  stage  was  rising  for 
Norman  Leslie's  first  appearance,  she  had 
been  his  nurse.  Afterwards,  in  early  child- 
hood, she  had  played  the  part  of  governess. 
In  later  life  she  acted  as  housekeeper,  and  in 
all  that  time  Mrs.  Pryor  ruled  in  an  absolute 
monarchy.  She  did  so  still,  for  the  natives 
of  Stanton  Pomrey,  a  sdattered  psirish  in 
the  heart  of  wild  Dartmoor,  bad  learnt  to 
bow  as  meekly  to  her  sway  as  their  vicar 
himself,  and  the  Eev.  Norman  Leslie  never 
harboured  a  thought  of  rebellion. 

He  was  essentially  a  meek  man,  feeble- 
minded, so  sotne  said ;  albeit,  when  occasion 
called  it  forth,  this  Devonshire  vicar  had  a 
will  of  his  own. 

But  such  times  were  rara  All  strife  was 
so  foreign  to  his  nature,  that  the  wonder 
was,  that,  as  a  young  man,  he  could  ever 
have  borne  Her  Majesty's  commission  in  a 
marching  regiment,  ere  he  left  a  life  utterly 
distasteful  to  him  for  service  under  the 
more  peaceful  banner  of  the  Church.  The 
Rev.  Norman  Leslie,  beyond  doubt,  made 
a  better  parson  than  a  soldier,  was  far 
more  fitted  for  the  pastoral  staif  than  the 
sword.  Yet  he  was  not  a  talented  preacher. 
When  Mrs.  Pryor  heard  his  first  sermon, 
that  good  lady  said  at  once  that  she  "  did 
not  think  much  of  it,"  and  her  theological 
views  were  quite  correct  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  its  author  was  far  too  humble,  too 
conscious  of  his  own  demerits  to  think 
much  of  it  himself.  It  was  the  best 
he  could  do,  but  he  knew  it  for  nothing 
very  grand,  and  it  is  possible  that,  if 
Mrs.  Pryor,  as  in  childish  days,  had  ordered 
him  to  his  room  until  he  could  do 
better,  he  would  have  obeyed,  and  most 
certainly  have  remained  there  until  now. 

But  he  was  loved  and  respected  despite 
that  Good  sermons  are  all  very  well,  but 
the  rough  toilers  around  valued  far  more 
the  hand  which  was  ever  ready  to  open  to 
their  wants,  and  the  heart  which  held  a 
ready  sympathy  for  their  sorrows.  Possibly 
they  took  advantage.  Each  and  every  one 
seemed  to  think  that  the  vicar's  purse, 
scantily  filled  though  it  might  be;  the 
vicar's  time,  fully  occupied  as  it  was;  was 
quite  at  their  service.  For  advice  or 
assistance  the  peasantry  would  knock  him 
up  at  any  hour  of  the  nighty  and  Aunt 
Pryor— he  called  her  *'  aunt "  in  right  of 
some  distant  relationship  to  his  dead 
fiither — would  invade  his  study  a  dozen 


times  a  day.  She  regarded  these  hebdo- 
madal discourses— which  ought  to  have 
awakened  the  vicar's  parishionerp,  and, 
sorrowful  to  say,  had  a  precisely  opposite 
efiect — as  a  spontaneous  growth.  Ignorant 
of  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 
modern  editor,  she  failed  to  realise  that 
the  magazine  articles  eking  out  his  poor 
income  were  not  written  without  patient 
labour  of  the  brain,  and  that  thoughts, 
more  free  than  the  birds  of  the  air,  could, 
like  them,  be  chased  away,,  to  return  no 
more. 

It  was  the  third  time  Mrs.  Pryor  had 
interrupted  him  that  morning,  yet  he 
bore  it  with  unfailing  fortitude,  and  listened 
calmly  to  various  home-troubles ;  to  the 
details  of  Widow  Brown's  lumbago,  and 
the  decease  in  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Dart 
of  that  cherished  possession  of  the  Ridler 
family,  their  only  pig. 

**  Well,  aunt,  what  can  we  do  for 
them  ?  There  are  a  few  bottles  lef t»  but 
port  is  bad  for  rheumatism.  And  as  for 
the  Kidlers " 

The  vicar,  seated  at  a  desk,  elear  for 
once  of  all  manuscript,  absently  looked  in. 
There  was  a  gleam  of  something — not 
gold  and  silver  of  the  realm,  nothing  which 
could  avail  for  the  Ridlers'  porcine  trouble, 
nothing  for  Mrs.  Pryor's  eyes;  and  he 
closed  it  quietlv. 

''How  stanas  the  exchequer]  Bather 
low  just  now,  I  fear,  but  we  must  do  some- 
thing for  these  poor  people." 

**  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Pryor.  "Trouble  and  poverty  are  all 
around  us.  It  is  natural,  after  such  a  hard 
winter,  and  no  one  to  do  aught  but  you, 
Norman.  Even  Miss  Perryman  has  not 
given  much  this  year,  and  as  for  the  Hold, 
although  as  lord  of  the  manor  they  are  his 
poor  as  much  as  yours.  Colonel  Langridge 
has  done  nothing.  With  his  abundance  it 
is  a  shame." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  the  Rev.  Norman.  "  It 
is  not  for  us  to  judge.  We  do  not 
know;  and  if  rumour  speaks  truly,  the 
Langridge  wealth  is  not  so  great  Still,  I 
thbk  if  Pomrey  Hold  were  mine " 

'*  Why,  you  would  be  as  badly  off  as  you 
are  now,"  interrupted  his  aunt 

She  strove  to  speak  with  asperity,  re- 
buking his  lack  of  worldly  prudence,  and 
failed.  For  she  still  regarded  him  as  her 
charge;  loved  him,  and  admired  the 
staunch,  brave  heart  with  no  thought  of 
self. 

"  Yes,  as  badly  off,  I  say,  and  everybody 
else  the  richer." 
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''NonT,  I  wonder  what  yon  mean/'  he 
answered  with  a  qniet  amile ; "  something  is 
coming  when  jon  begin  bj  praising  me  like 
(hat    For  it  is  praise,  jou  know,  aunt" 

**  Then  not  meant  as  such/'  she  retorted, 
smiling  herself  in  spite  of  her  words.  '*  But 
I  came  to  speak  about  those  children. 
There,  listen  to  that.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  at  their  lessons.    Do  yon  hear  t " 

It  was  a  snperflaoos  qnestioa  The 
vicarage  was  by  no  means  a  mansion,  and 
the  laughter  of  two  young  voices  was  very 
audible.  He  had  heard  4t  befora  It  had 
broken  in  once  or  twice  on  the  silence  of 
his  study — ^had  disturbed  his  thoughts, 
engaged  so  laboriously  over  some  com- 
position, that  he  had  oeen  writing  about 
one  line  in  ten  minutes,  untU,  at  Mrs. 
Pryor's  entrance^  it  had  been  thinst  out  of 
sight 

<<Do  you  hear?"  she  enquired  a^in. 
*'  What  do  you  think  they  are  doing  1 

^'  Well,  I  should  fancy  having  rather  a 
good  time,"  he  answered. 

"  They  are  laughing  and  chattering  over 
a  lot  of  valentines.  They've  been  wasting 
their  money  at  the  village -shop.  I 
never  thought  of  such  things  when  I  was 
young." 

"  1  never  had  much  to  do  with  them 
myself,"  hei  said  in  a  dreamy  way.  "  I 
don't  look  that  romantic  kind  of  man,  do 
I,  aunti  Hardly  a  young  lady's  idea  of  a 
valentine!" 

MrSb  Pryor  regarded  him  curiously,  not 
replying  for  a  moment  His  words  were 
true  enough.  There  was  nothing  gay  or 
debonair  about  this  Dartmoor  vicar.  He 
looked  even  more  than  his  thirty-five  years 
of  age,^  and  the  bright  February  sunshine 
seemed  to  deepen  the  lines  in  a  grave  face, 
in  which  was  much  to  admire,  but  nothing 
to  call  handsoma 

Aunt  Pryor  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  kissed  the  broad  brow,  even 
as  lus  dead  mother  mLzht  have  done, 
and  there  was  a  trace  of  sadness  in  the 
action. 

'*  You  would  be  a  prize  for  any  woman," 
she  rejoined,  '*But  many  prizes  go  un- 
valued in  this  world." 

She  was  looking  at  him  so  earnestly, 
with  such  a  pityine  glance,  tluit  he  turned 
his  face  away,  mm  a  slightly  heightened 
colour,  and  spoke  in  assumed  careless- 
ness. 

''Let  the  children  enjoy  themselves. 
There  is  no  harm  in  their  valentines." 

«  They  should  rather  be  at  their  lessons," 
she  suggested.   "  If  Grace— if  Miss  Luttrell 


was  firmer  with  them,  more  like  a  proper, 
a  regular  governess " 

"  You  forget,"  he  said  gently.  "  I  have 
no  claim  upon  Grace.  It  is  good  of  her  to 
do  what  she  does.  And  neither  Amy  nor 
Kate  is  quite  tractable." 

They  were  not  It  was  true.  These 
two  cUldren  of  a  worthless  brother,  cared 
for  by  him,  because  there  was  no  one  else 
to  do  it,  disregarded  his  authority,  and  set 
at  naught  the  mild  rule  of  Grace  Luttrell, 
the  vicar's  ward,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
dear,  dead  friend. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  answered 
Aunt  Pryor.  "  Remember,  Norman,  Grace 
has  sojourned  under  this  roof  for  two 
years,  and  you  have  received  not  a 
penny." 

'<  That  is  not  the  poor  girl's  fault,"  he 
said.  "The  lawyers  in  London  tell 
me 

"The  lawyers  in  London,"  she  inter- 
rupted, "won't  pay  things  in  Devonshire ; 
and  the  delay  is  rather  hard  on  yoa" 

'*  It  will  all  come  right  in  time,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  You  know  how  my  poor  friend 
was  involved.  When  Captain  Luttrell's 
affairs  are  finally  adjusted,  Grace  should 
own  some  two  thousand  pounds.  Enough, 
I  think,  to  settle  my  small  bill." 

Aunt  Pryor  was  going  to  say  something 
further..  He  stopped  her.  It  was  an 
unusual  thing,  but  he  did. 

"Will  you,  please,  leave  me  nowT  I 
have  some  writing  to  finish." 

When  she  was  gone  the  vicar  of  Stanton 
Pomrey  reopened  hisdesk.  It  was  certainly 
not  a  sermon  which  his  aunt  had  inter- 
rupted. TherearedandiesevenintheOhurch. 
But  the  daintiest,  most  highly-perfumed, 
curled  darling  of  a  ritualistic  curate  has 
not  yet  taken  to  write  his  discoulrses  on 
lace-bordered  paper. 

CHAPTBB  IX. 

The  Rev.  Norman  Leslie's  ideas  were 
fairly  routed  at  length.  Slow  as  was 
his  work,  he  yet  hhkd  made  some  progress. 
But  that  last  invasion  had  scattered  his 
thoughts  to  pieces,  and  when  Aunt  Pkyor 
left  him,  she  seemed  to  have  taken  even 
the  fragments  ^way  with  her. 

He  laboured  over  one  or  two  more 
sentences,  but  failed  to  shape  them  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  finally  he  laid  his  pen 
aside,  and  gazed  horn  the  window. 

It  was  a  fair  prospect  As  if  lepentiDg 
of  its  late  severity,  winter  seemed  to  hare 
passed  away  all  at  once.  The  bints  were 
twittering  to  each  other  that  there  slftndd 
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be  no  more  frost  and  snow ;  that  the  bare 
trees  would  soon  be  patting  forth  bad  and 
leaf ;  that  it  was  the  Eve  ot  St  Yalentine, 
and  high  time  to  begin  to  think  aboathoose- 
keeping.  Under  the  late  afternoon  san,  the 
wide-spreading  moorland  was  showing  a 
thoosand  of  those  rare  tints,  neither  yellow, 
nor  grey,  nor  green,  in  which  Dame  Nature, 
castiDg  aside  hor  sombre  winter  robes,  first 
endues  herself,  ere  she  comes  forth  in  the 
^lory  of  her  summer  fashions.  Far  away 
in  the  distance,  the  great  granite  tors,  like 
giant  sentinels,  rose  clear  against  the  sky. 
And  winding  in  and  out,  now  lost  in 
purple  shadows,  now  ^listening,  a  silver 
streak,  throogh  the  landscape,  leaped, 
and  ran,  and  babbled,  the  Sev.  Norman's 
cherished  trout-stream. 

'*It  is  f?tU  late  in  the  day,"  he  muttered, 
glandng  loQgingly  at  his  favourite  fly-rod. 
**So  very  early  in  the  season  too.  And 
yet  they  ooght  to  rise.  No,",  resisting  the 
thought  as  he  was  aceustomed  to  resist 
many  temptations,  ^'I  must  finish  my 
work.  And  yet — and  yet,  what  use  will  it 
bel" 

Apparently  the  vicar  was  not  the  only 
one  who  had  thought  of  fishing  that  day,  for 
as  he  turned  again  to  the  casement,  he  saw  a 
young  man  in  angling  attire,  careilessly 
swinging  a  rod,  and  by  Us  side  Grace 
LattrelL 

Was  it  an  omission)  Was  Grace  so 
absorbed  in  low,  earnest  conversation  that 
she  could  ignore  his  existence  1  Whenever 
she  neared  the  vicar's  study  window,  there 
had  been  a  bright  glance,  a  happy  smile 
for  this  grave  gimrdian  of  hera  Now  her 
face  was  ayerted,  turned,  perhaps,  from 
the  westering  sunUght,  which  made  a 
wealth  of  deeper  gdd  in  her  fair  hair, 
lingered  on  the  rare  beauty  of  her  face, 
and  gazed  so  boldly  into  the  peaceful 
deptns  of  those  gyey  eyes,  that  they  sought 
the  ground  as  she  passed  by. 

Not  so  her  companion.  He  bent  his 
head  a  little  lower  and  whispered  a  word. 
It  brought  a  warmer  flush  to  the  girl's 
chedk — at  twenty-two  blushes  are  swift  in 
coming  and  going — bat  Grace  did  not  look 
up,  the  other  did. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Leslie?  I  had 
hoped  to  meet  yoa  by  the  water,  such  a 
day  as  thi&" 

"I  had  some  thoughte  of  it,"  rejoined 
the  vicar,  *'  but  I  was  busy.  I  had  some — 
some  task  in  hand,  and,"  changing  the 
subject,  **I  did  not  know  you  were  with 
ns,  Mr.  Langridge." 

The  vooneer  man  lauehed  carelesslv. 


''Yes,  I  ran  down  two  days  since.    I 

i;ot  leave,  as  my  father  wanted  me  on  some 
e^  business,  which  kept  me  from  the 
water  till  now.  It  is  a  wonderfully  early 
river  of  ours.  Fellows  in  town  will  hardly 
believe  in  a  dbh  of  trout  killed  in  the 
middle  of  February.  But  here  they  are, 
and  I  wish  yoa  had  been  with  us — with 
me." 

The  vicar  had  swung  open  the  casement 
to  grasp  the  new  comer's  hand.  He  was  a 
handsome  young  fellow  enough,  but  despite 
his  cheery  voice  and  gay  manner,  there 
was  some  little  impalpable  restraint 
between  them. 

*'  You  could  well  bear  solitude  if  the  fish 
rose  so  well,"  was  the  reply.  "  Bat  you 
were  not  alone  all  the  time  9 " 

"No,"  answered  the  other.  He  was  a 
self-possessed  young  man,  almost  too  much 
BO  for  his  years,  which  were  not  many 
more  than  G^race's,  and  in  no  way  to  be 
disconcerted.  "No,  my  last  brace  or  so 
should  have  been  grateful  to  fate,  for  they 
died  under  the  eyes  of  Miss  LuttrelL" 

«  Which  reconciled  them  to  the  skill  of 
Mr.  Langridge;"  and,  gravely  smiling,  the 
older  man  prepared  to  close  die  casement. 

''One  moment  Why  'Mr.  Lang- 
ridge  9 ' "  queried  the  young  officer.  "  It 
used  to  be  Guthbert  when  I  was  your  pupil, 
a  better  one  by  the  stream,  I  fear,  than  with 
Sophocles  and  Xenophon.  May  I  come  in 
and  show  you  my  spoils  %  And,  Mr.  Leslie, 
I  want  to  speak  to  yoa  on  another — a  more 
important  matter." 

The  Bev.  Norman  Leslie's  face  was 
shadowed  with  a  sadness  which  he  was 
powerless  to  oonceaL  He  read  what 
was  coming ;  read  it  in  the  blushing  em- 
barrassment of.  Grace  Luttrell,  stealing 
shyly  away^  in  the  almost  triumphant 
pride  and  exultation  of  the  young  man, 
surely  too  mach  for  the  capture  jof  a  few 
fish;  and  it  was  the  voice  of  one  awakened 
to  a  deep  sorrow  i^hich  answered : 

"  Gome  in,  by  all  means.     My  task  is 
over,  and  I  am  quite  at  your  service." 
.   Than  the  vicar  of  Stanton  Pomrey  re- 
turned to  his  desk. 

It  lay  there  still  —  that  same  bit  of 
delicate  laced  and  gilt-edged  paper.  His 
task  was  over.  He  had  said  so.  Over, 
yet  not  completed  So  he  took  it  up  with 
reluctant  hand,  and  once  more  hid  it  from 
sight,  as  the  lieutenant  was  at  the  door. 

Theirs  was  not  a  long  interview.  The 
visitor  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  his 
utterances  were  rapid  and  eager,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  almost   stem  business- 
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like  speech  of  the  other.  The  cold  on- 
impassioned  tone  chafed  the  younger  man, 
and  he  broke  out  at  last  in  heaity  warmth: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Leslie,  is  tUs 
quite  generous  t  ** 

*<I8  what  generous  f  came  the  quiet 
leply.  '*  Of  what  do  you  complain,  Mr. 
Laugridge,  or  rather  Cuthbert  1  Do  I 
throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your 
happiness  ?  I  owe  a  duty  to  a  dear  dead 
friend.  Remember  Miss  Luttrell  is  my 
ward." 

"  You  ask  me  so  many  questions,"  said 
the  other.  "  As  my  father's  son — as  heir 
to  Pomrey  Hold,  I  should  be  a, fit  alliance. 
I  will  not  complaia  But  you,  sir,  are  so 
cautious ;  you  speak  as  if  love  were  always 
to  be  mistrusted,  as  if  no  one  could  prize 
my  dear  Grace  save  yourself." 

A  swifl  spasm  of  pain  swept  over  the 
vicar's  features,  but  nis  face  was  turned 
away.  When  he  spoke  again,  his  voice  was 
composed  as  ever,  and  he  rose  and  took 
the  young  man's  hand.  There  was  an  evi- 
dent reluctance  in  the  action — a  reluctance 
of  which  this  poor  country  parson  was 
ashamed,  and  he  strove  to  hide  it. 

"  Your  Grace,  as  you  say,  Cuthbert  I 
stand  not  in  your  wa^ ;  I  wish  you  every 
good  thing,  now  and  m  the  future.  I  sup- 
pose you  will  see  Grace  as  you  go  out  % " 
trying  bravely  to  smile.  "  Will  you  ask 
her  to  come  to  me  here  %  " 

It  is  a  serious  matter  the  discussins  of  a 
marriage  offer  with  a  ward,  and,  lefl  luone, 
this  guardian  went  through  some  rather 
serious  preparations.  The  glow  of  the 
sunset  was  dying  away  outside,  yet  he 
drew  the  curtain  across  the  window.  The 
fire  was  leaping  merrily ;  he  took  the  poker 
and  beat  down  each  flickering  flame. 
When  he  looked  up,  Grace  Luttrell  was 
there,  and  with  grave,  old-fashioned 
courtesy,  he  placed  a  chair  for  her  and  took 
one  himself  with  his  back  to  what  little 
light  there  was.  « 

"  Grace,  I  suppose  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  say  why  I  sent  for  you  Y " 

Again  that  pretty  pink  flush  was  in  the 
girl's  face — he  saw  it  even  in  the  shadowed 
room. 

"  I  know/'  in  a  whisper ;  then,  in  answer 
to  his  cold  tone :  "  Mr.  Leslie,  you  are  not 
angry  with  us  I  You  do  not  dislike  him — 
Cuthbert  Langridge  I  You  will  not  oppose 
our  happiness  1 " 


"A  good  many  questions,  my  dear  girl/' 
he  said  kindly.  *'  Let  me  answer  tbem 
with  one  :  How  can  I  oppose  Y  You  are 
overage." 

''  If  I  were  over  age  a  hundred  times,  I 
yet  would  yield,  to  your  judgment,  Mr. 
Leslie — my  poor  father's  friend,  and  mine." 

<' Thank  you,  Grace.  But,"  with  a 
smile,  "  in  that  case  my  duties  as  guardian 
would  be  very  light  However,  in  this, 
the  authority  from  which  you  will  not 
emancipate  yourself,  sees  nothing  to 
disapprove.  Cuthbert  Langridge  should  be 
wealthy  and  of  good  family.  And,  Grace, 
you  love  him  t  Forsive  me,  but  it  is 
all  so  new  to  me.  I  knew  not  that  you 
had  seen  much  of  each  other.  I  never 
dreamt " 

"  Nay,"  she  interrupted ;  "rather  forgive 
me.  It  is  my  only  deception.  I  Bhould 
have  told  you  before.  Bat  it  —  it 
was  only  this  day,  and  you  were  so 
absorbed  in  your  books,  your  studies,  that 
you " 

''Never  noticed,"  he  finished  quietly, 
'*  like  the  dull,  prosaic  man  I  am.  You  love 
him,  Grace  1  I  mean  you  are  not  dazzled 
with  his  position-^you  are  sure  of  yoor 
heart  Y " 

*'  I  am  sure." 

With  no  trace  of  doubt  she  uttered  the 
words.  Even  in  the  obscurity  he  could 
see  the  faith  and  affection  in  those  truthful 
grey  eyes. 

"  His  position  ia  not  so  grand  as  some 
think,"  she  went  on.  "  He  has  no  secrets 
from  me,  and  the  family  have  had  many 
reverses.  But^  rich  or  poor,  Cuthbert 
would  ever  be  the  same  to  ma" 

**  And  Cuthbert  is  a  most  fortunate  mas, 
my  dear,"  he  rejoined.  '*I  pray  that  yon 
may  both  be  very  happy." 

He  rose  from  his  chair;  he  took  her 
hands  in  his,  and,  bending  his  head, 
tenderly  kissed  her  cheek.  The  vicar  did 
it  slowly,  solemnly,  as  one  kissing  the 
dead.  To  him  it  was  kissing  the  dead.  For, 
with  that  kiss,  the  fiev.  Norman  Leslie  put 
away  from  his  heart  a  dear  love  which  he 
had  cherished  there — a  love  which  had 
been  growing  for  many  days;  a  love  which 
died  out  then  in  a  despairing  sorrow. 

Alone,  he  looked  again  at  his  unfinished 
task,  never  to  be  completed  now,  and  with 
a  weary  smile  for  his  own  presumption, 
laid  it  away  to  be  seen  no  more. 
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CHAPTBE   XX.      DUNS, 

Mrs.  TrcK,  as  regards  the  match- 
making in  Land,  was  li&e  a  skilful  joiner 
who  has  to  do  with  green  wood — mortice 
it  ciinninely  as  he  will  it  is  liable  after  a 
little  to  Bbrink  and  etart  apart. 

Ida  was  not  in  love  at  ul,  and  Dick  not 
ardently. 

"Their  loving  voyage  neomed  but  for 
two  montliB  victualled."  There  was  every 
probability  of  their  parting  company 
before  that  time,  when  something  occurred 
to  intensi  fy  the  Eeriousness  of  Dick's  suit 
In  fact,  the  Philistines  were  upon  him.  Cre- 
ditors to  whom  for  years  he  nod  been  civil, 
whom  he  had  again  and  again  admitted  to 
an  audience,  and  entertained  with  his  hap- 
piest efforts,  and  with  the  happiest  results; 
these  very  men,  with  incredible  ingratitude, 
turned  round  upon  him  and  demanded 
peremptorily  an  immediate  settlement  of 
their  accounts. 

Dick  was  much  hurt  by  this  revelation 
of  the  depths  of  human  baseness.  Like 
Kine  Lear,  he  felt  shaiper  than  a  serpent's 
too^  this  treatment  from  those  amongst 
whom  he  hod  magnanimously  divided  all 
he  had  to  ^ve — hia  costom.  And  what 
chiefly  suiprised  and  pained  Dick,  as  he 
observed  to  hia  aunt,  was  to  find  that 
"tiie  beggars  with  whom  he  had  dealt 
longest  were  the  most  insolent ! " 

In  truth,  these  Goneiils  and  Regans  not 
only  cut  off  the  supplies,  but  overwhelmed 
him  wiUt  abuse. 

Dick's  manaer  failing  for  the  first  time  to 
be  irresistible,  he  was  ma  to  appease  these 
harpiea  by  the  annoancemeDt  of  nis  engage- 
ment to  a  girl  with  six  thousand  poonds  a 
yesj.     Knowing    that  they  would   take 


fifty  per  cent,  off  the  fortune,  he  doubled 
the  size  of  the  figure  to  suit  the  short  sight 
of  their  faith.  Even  then  they  couldn't  see 
it  They  liked  not  the  security.  In  fact, 
they  disbelieved  in  the  fortune,  in  the  en- 
gagement, in  the  girl  herself,  on  the  truly 
excellent  ground  of  Dick's  protestations  of 
their  existence. 

"  They  doubt  my  word  ! "  he  cried  in 
indignant  amazement 

"Maybe  you  cried  'Wolf,  wolf!'  too 
often,  Dick." 

"  Faitb,  aunt,  it  was  always  at  the  door. 
Poverty,"  he  continued,  with  a  meditative 
melancholy,  as  though  face  to  fsica  for  the 
first  time  with  tine  mystery  of  evil ; 
'  poverty  is  the  devil  I " 

"  Money,  Dick,  money.  St.  James  says. 
Money  is  the  root  of  oil  evil  1 ' " 

"To  Jews  I  We're  told  he  wrote  spe- 
cially for  Jews,  bad  Inck  to  them ! "  wiih  a' 
bitterness  singular  from  him,  but  jus- 
tified by  his  embittering  pecuniary  rela- 
tions with  the  chosen  people.  "  They've 
moat  of  Uie  money  of  the  world  among 
them,  and  play  the  deuce  with  it  and  no 
mistime ;  but  it's  the  want  of  it  that  plays 
the  deuce  with  a  Christian.  A  poor  man's  i 
like  the  small  boy  at  school,  he  gets  kicked 
all  round.  Vou  saw  that  little  snob  in  the 
hall,  didn't  yon  t  He  looked  as  if  he'd 
slept  in  his  clothes  for  a  month  without 
washing ;  £ancy  that  infernal  little  cad 
telling  me  in  so  many  words  that  I  lied  ! 
I'd  a  great  mind  to  pitch  him  oat  of  the 
window  to  give  him  something  to  sue  me 
for ! " 

"  He's  going  to  sue  you  f " 

"  So  he  says," 

"We  mnst  let  yonr  engagement  be 
known." 

"  I  don't  Bee  how  tiiat  woald  stop  it,  aa 
it's  got  out  that  ahe's  not  to  Have  a' 
penny."  , 
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'*0h,  once  youreDgagement  is  known 
we  can  safely  contradict  that" 

"What  would  be  the  {[oodi  'Qire  a 
lie  ten  minutes  start,'  said  JDan  O'Connell, 
'  and  all  the  truth  in  the  world  won't  oTer- 
take  it'  No,  aunt ;  I  see  nothing  for  it  but 
getting  married,  that  is,  if  Mr.  l^ck  is  safe 
to  come  down  with  something  handsome  on 
her  marriage.    He  will,  woxr  t  he  f 

'*  Hell  give  something,  I  dare  say." 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  ? " 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  1 " 

"  Five,  then ;  he  can't  give  her  less  than 
five." 

"Five  thousand  pounds  would  be  the 
very  outside,  Dick." 

"Well,  I  might  make  five  thousand 
do." 

He  would  have  discounted  his  prospects 
cheerfuUyfor  five  thousand  pounds  down,  if 
he  had  been  sure  of  its  extricating  him  from 
his  immediate  difficulties.  For  Dick  would 
not  merely  kill  the  goose  that  laid  golden 
egss,  but  he  would  break  for  its  yolk  of 
gold  an  egg  from  which  such  a  goose  would 
certainly  have  been  hatched. 

"  You  don't  owe  five  thousand  pounds^ 
Dick ) "  in  consternation* 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  say,  aunt,"  with  the 
utmost  nonchalanGa  "Bui^oyne  would 
know.  I've  a  letter  or  two  from  him  some- 
where, which  I  hadn't  time  to  read." 

Burgoyne  was  Dick's  man  of  law  and 
business,  whose  letters,  as  certain  to  be 
unpleasant,  he  had  throvm  aside  unopened. 

'*  But  if  you  do  get  five  thousand  pc^uads 
and  it's  all  swallowed  up  by  debts  at  once, 
what  have  yoQ  left  to  live  on  % " 

"  You,  aunt,  you.  My  dear  aunt,  you 
couldn't  live  without' Ida,  and  you  must 
take  her  with  her  engagements." 

Dick's  impudence  waa  of  an  engaging 
kind,  and,  besides,  what  he  said  was  quite 
true — ^his  aunt  could  not  live  without 
Ida 

"There  must  be  no  more  duns  then, 
Dick." 

**  Amen  I  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  them, 
and  no  one  has  tried  harder  to  keep  clear 
of  them.  How  that  Ryan  fellow  found  me 
out  I  can't  imagine ;  but,  faith,  they're  like 
vultures ;  they  scent  their  prey  miles  off, 
and  ten  minutes  after  one  swoops  down  on 
it,  the  ground's  black  with  'em. 

"There's  but  one  safe  way  to  keep 
clear  of  them,  Dick — to  keep  within  your 
incoma" 

"  That  is  not  half  a  bad  idea,  aunt,  and 
I  shall  try  it  wheal  have  an.inobma" 

'^I  dont  know  what   you  call  thz$e 


hundred  pounds  a  year,  Dick.  I  had  to 
make  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  do  for 
many  a  year." 

**  Aye,  but  you  had  no  ei^nses,  aunt," 
wit^  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
His  aunt  was  as  much  tickled  as  Dick 
himself  by  this  putting  beyond  question 
'Hhe  expenses,"  as  though  they  were  not 
the  very  tiling  in  question. 

In  truth,  his  aunt  was  infatuated  with 
Dick,  and  not  his  aunt  only.  It  was  hardly 
possible  for  anyone  not  to  be  overpowered 
in  his  presence  by  the  charm  of  nis  face 
and  manner — a  charm  which  he  had  the 
art  to  make  you  believe  only  to  exist,  or 
only  to  be  exerted  for  your  sake,  while  he 
addressed  himself  to  yoo.  As  this  cfaam 
is  inexpressible  by  description  we  despair 
of  making  credible  Dick's  conquests  of 
hearts,  from  iJiose  of  belles  to  those  of 
bailifis. 

Yet  Ida's  was  not  conquered.^  Dick, 
sore  preased  for  the  payment  of  his  debts 
to  others,  pressed  her  sore  for  the  parent 
of  her  debt  to  him.  Still  she  hesitated 
and  hung  back,  shrinking  from  the  final, 
irretraceable  step  as  certain  to  be  as  fatal 
as  it  was  falsa  But,  the  outworks  having 
been  taken,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  citadel  would  hold  out  long  against 
Dick's  hot  assaults  and  the  daily  sapping 
and  minine  of  Mr&  Tuck.  Nor  did  it 
Ida  was  at  last  worried  and  wearied  into  a 
consent  to  an  early  marriage,  and  Mrs. 
Tuck  turned  t^en  her  victorious  arms 
against  her  poor  dear  husband  to  win  more 
than  a  mere  approval  of  ^  tha  match— a 
substantial  dowry — ^from  him.  The  main 
thing  was  to  come  upon  him  in  one  of 
those  rare  moments  when  his  niund  was 
easy  and  unpreoccupied  with  fears  of  some 
imminent  and  deadly  diseasa  At  present 
it  was  gloomy  with  the  terror  of  approach- 
ing pamysis.  Whenever  his  foot  or  hand 
feu  asleep  "Mis.  Tuck  was  at  once  sent  for 
in  a  panic  to  prescribe,  or  to  reassure  him 
that  a  prescription  was  unnecessary. 

These  fears  at  last  culminated  one 
evening  at  dinner,  when  Mr.  Tuck  suddenly 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  sad  resignation : 

"  It  has  come  at  last ! " 

"What  is  it  now,  dearl"  asked  Mrs. 
Tuck  in  a  tone  of  rather  thin, womout 
sympathy. 

"  Paralysis  1  I've  lost  all  feeling  in  my 
left  leg." 

"It's  my  leg  youVe  been  pinching,  if 
yon  mean  thaC".  said  Dick  in  an  injured 
tona  Mr.  Tuck^  by  carefully^  tracing  his 
left  leg  from  its  source,  was  rdieved  to  find 
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that  be  had  indeed  misappropriated  the 
ill-nsed  Dick's  right  leg. 

<<I  really  beg  your  pardon/'  with  a 
demonstrative  politeness,  whose  fervour 
was  due  to  this  relief  from  his  horrible 
misgiving. 

"  Don't  mention  it/'  said  Dick  cheerily. 
"  It  was  a  very  natural  mistake,  for  my 
foot  was  asleep."  This  pleasant  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Tuck's  confusion  of  their  identity 
helped  to  turn  tiie  laugh  a  little  aside  from 
the  old  gentleman's  fatuity.  Dick,  how- 
ever, with  much  tact  took  the  thing  as 
seriously  as  Mr.  Tuck  himself,  and  entered 
with  surprising  zest  upon  a  dissertation  on 
paralysis,  laying  down  the  law  in  his  usual 
easy,  absolute  way.  Both  Dick  and  his  aunt 
bad  the  knack  of  picking  up  odds  and  ends 
and  unconsidered  trifles  of  knowledge  on 
all  subjects,  and  of  piecing  them  together 
mto  a  veneer  that  seemeid  solid  at  first 
sight  Besides,  Dick  laid  down  the  law 
with  a  dogmatism  so  assured  as  to  suggest 
that  he  must  have  made  the  subject  in 
question  the  study  of  his  life.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Tuck  listened  with  amazement  and 
ren>ect  to  Didk's  disquisition  on  paralysis 
and  its  symptoms,  which,  it  seemed,  were 
precisely  tiie  opposite  to  those  for  whichMr, 
Tuck  was  always  on  the  look-out.  In  vain 
Mr.  Tuck  quoted  all  his  medical  oracles. 
Dick  made,  indeed,  loftily  the  concession 
that  tliere  were  cases  of  which  these  were 
the  premonitory  symptoms,  but  they  were 
invariably  the  cases  of  men  whose  habit  of 
body  was  the  precise  opposite  to  that  of 
Mr.  Tack.  Here  Dick  was  on  the  right 
tack.  Mr.  Tuck  loved  to  talk,  and  to 
hear  talk,  about  his  constitution,  which 
Dick  made  out  to  be  in  the  main  some- 
thing like  the  British  constitution,  rather 
pursy,  plethoric,  and  flatulent,  but  sound 
on  the  whole.  Mr,  Tuck  was  as  much 
amazed  as  delighted  bv  the  eztraordinaij 
insight  and  interest  Dick  showed  in  his 
discourse  upon  the  only  constitution  worth 
a  thought  in  the  world,  and  he  held  out  at 
some  length  that  night  to  Mr&  Tuck  on 
the  miatcJce  of  a  profession  her  nephew  had 
made.  Most  certainly  he  ought  to  have 
been  a  doctor. 

"  A  doctor  1 "  Mrs.  Tuck  was  affronted  by 
the  degrading  suff^estion,  and  mentioned  a 
few  of  the  Irish  kmgs  to  whom  Dick  was 
akin.  From  this  shebranched ofif  by  anatural 
digression  to  all  the  brilliant  matches 
wMch  had  been  proposed  to  him  in  right 
of  his  birth,  explamins;  his  rejecti<m  thereof 
quite  oasQi^y  at  the  aose  by  his  constancy 
to  Ida.     This  was  one  of  Mrs.  Tuck  s 


roundabout  ways  of  broaching  a  critical 
subject  She  would  let  drop  carelessly  and 
incidentally  a  passing  allusion  to  it  while 
on  some  other  subject,  as  though  the 
startling  news  was  either  notorious  or  un- 
important. 

**  Attached  to  Ida  ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Tuck.  "  I  should  have  thought  he'd  some- 
thing else  to  think  of,"  viz.,  hydrophobia. 

Mrs.  Tuck  understood  the  allusion. 

*'  Oh,  it  was  long  before  that  He  has 
loved  her,  I  think,  ever  since  he  knew  her. 
He'd  have  asked  your  consent  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  her,  if  you  hadn't  been  so 
upset  with  one  thing  or  another  of  late." 

"  But  she  doesn't  care  for  him)" 

''  I  think  she  does." 

«  Why,  you  told  me  she  cared  for  Seville- 
Sutton,'  as,  indeed,  Mrs.  Tuck  had. 

"  Now,  James,"  in  an  aggrieved  tone  of 
remonstrance^  "  you  know  very  w^  I  said 
nothing  of  the  sort  I  said  the  Don  cared 
for  her,  or  for  her  fortune  at  least ;  but  he 
has  deidared  off  since  you  told  him  you 
meant  to  leave  your  money  to  an  asylum — 
a  most  appropriate  bequest,  I  must  say," 
bitterly. 

"I told  him!" 

*'Well,  told  some  one  who  told  him. 
Anyhow  he  heard  of  it,  and  drew  off  at 
once.  Not  diat  it  mattered,  for  she'd 
never  have  had  him,  he's  such  a  stick" 

'*  It's  the  finest  estate  in  the  county." 

''  My  dear  James,  Ida's  not  the  girl  to 
marry  a  stick,  even  if  it  were  a  gold  stick — 
a  gold  stick  in  waiting,"  scornfully.  *'  If 
you  changed  your  mind  to-morrow  he'd 
change  his ;  but  Ida  11  never  change  hers — 
you  may  depend  upon  that" 

'*  I  never  said  a  word  to  him  or  any  one 
about  leavine  money  to  a  lunatic  asylum," 
querulously,  narking  back  to  this  grievance. 
His  thoughts  by  no  centrifugal  force  could 
be  kept  long  flying  wide  from  himself. 
"  I  said  something  about  leaving  money  to 
an  hospital  when  you  were  worrying  me  to 
make  a  will" 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  call  worrying. 
I  merely  suggested  to  you,  the  last  time 
you  were  going  to  die,  that  your  mind 
might  be  easier  if  your  will  were  made." 

Mrs.  Tuck  regretted  her  vengeance  in 
the  moment  of  taking  it^  and  hastened  to 
kiss  the  place  and  make  it  welL    . 

"  Indeed,  James,  the  worrying  is  all  the 
other  way.  You  keep  me  in  continual 
misery  about  your  nsalth,  though  you 
know  my  life  is  bound  up  with  yours.  I 
can't  bcMur  to  bear  you  always  tedking  as 
U  you  were  going  to  dia     I  can't  even 
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bear  to  think  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Seville- 
Satton  counting  on  your  death,  wishing 
for  it,  and  watching  to  find  you  worse 
every  day.  I'd  much  rather  you'd  give 
Ida  something  on  her  marriage,  and  have 
done  with  it  at  once." 

This  shaft  shot  home.  Mr.  Tuck  had 
always  imagined  his  health  a  subject  of 
universal  interest,  bat  never  of  an  interest 
of  this  vulturous  kind.  It  was  sickening 
to  think  that  such  men  should  exist ;  but 
as  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent  or  remedy 
their  existence,  it  remained  onlv  to  cut 
away  the  basis  of  their  ghoulish  specu- 
lations. Now  Mr.  Tuck's  horror  of  such 
speculations  was  not  merely  sentimental 
He  was  full  of  superstitions,  and  had  a 
vague  kind  of  idea  that  his  health  might 
be  injuriously  affected  by  these  diabolical 
longings  for  his  death. 

This  brilliant  stroke  Mrs.  Tuck  followed 
up  by  observing  that,  fortunately,  all  men 
were  not  to  mercenary  as  Mr.  Seville- 
Button,  instancing  Dick,  who  didn't  dare 
even  to  think  of  Ida  until  he  heard  that 
she  had  been  disinherited.  But  she  pro- 
tested Dick's  disinterestedness  so  much, 
that  Mr.  Tuck  began  to  hope  he  would 
take  Ida  not  only  without  prospects,  but 
without  even  a  present  dowry.  Where- 
fore Mrs.  Tuck  had  to  lay  great  stress  on 
the  importance  to  the  world  of  the  Tuck 
family  credit  beine  kept  at  the  high  level 
it  had  attained  and  maintained  for  so  many 
centuries. 

When,  however,  Mrs.  Tuck  had  made 
it  clear  that  Ida  must  have  a  dowry,  not 
of  course  in  Diok's  interests,  but  in  those 
of  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Tuck,  her 
poor  dear  husband  was  stricken  with 
sudden  and  serious  misgivings  as  to  the 
propriety  of  Dick's  marrying  at  all,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  marrying  Ida.  For  was 
there  not  hydrophobia  in  his  blood,  which 
might  break  out  at  any  moment,  and  might 
even  be  handed  down  to  his  children  Y  In 
the  public  interest,  and  as  a  matter  of  mere 
public  policy,  Dick  should  be  doomed  to 
celibacy.  This  public-spirited  objection 
Mr84  Tuck  also  overruled  with  her  usual 
diplomatic  skill,  and  wrung  at  last  from 
her  poor  dear  husband,  not  only  his  assent 
to  the  marriage,  but  the  promise  of  a 
dowry  for  Ida  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
The  amount  was  beyond  her  utmost 
expectations,  but  was  of  course  promised 
on  the  condition  that  neither  she  nor  Dick 
was  to  look  for  anything  more  at  his 
deatL  Mrs.  Tack  in  this  matter  had  over- 
shot the  mark  a  little,  having  roused  in 


Mr.  Tuck  such  a  morbid  horror  of  making 
any  one  a  beneficiary  by  his  death,  that 
henceforth  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
make  a  will  while  the  faintest  hope  of  life 
remained  to  him.  Mrs.  Tuck,  of  course, 
readily  agreed  to  thisarrangement,by  which, 
equally  of  course,  she  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  to  abide.  She  knew  perfectly 
well  that  she  would  have  the  dictation  of 
her  poor  dear  husband's  will  when  it  came 
at  last  to  be  made,  and  she  had  generously 
determined  that,  with  the  reservation  of  a 
moderate  provision  for  herself,  every  penny 
of  his  fortune  should  go  to  Ida.  For  Mrs. 
Tuck,  false,  tricky,  and  mercenary  as  she 
has  shown  herself,  had  yet  some  idea  of 
justice,  and  a  veiy  high  idea  indeed  of 
generosity.  If  she  had  been  bom  to  the 
good  fortune  she  achieved  late  in  a 
harassed  life,  she  would  not  have  been 
given  more  than  most  women  to  cunning 
and  deceit,  the  weapons  of  weakness ;  but 
in  her  childhood  she  had  been  bullied  into 
falsehood  by  a  harsh  stepmother,  and  for 
the  rest  of  her  life,  up  to  her  second 
marriage,  she  had  been  almost  forced 
by  circumstances  into  a  weary  struggle 
to  make  twopence-halfpenny  in  copper 
pass  for  a  silver  threepence. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  JAMAICA. 

IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART  III. 

The  natives  of  Jamaica  are  childishly 
and  ridiculously  superstitious,  every  action, 
word,  and  thought  is  full  of  the  superna- 
tural. They  are  horribly  and  unmistakably 
afraid  of  spirits,  a  fact  which  induced  me 
to  think  that  something  mmt  be  risible  to 
them,  though  unseen  by  our  eyes.  I  came 
to  this  conclusion,  not  from  conviction,  or 
because  I  ever  saw  the  shadow  of  a  duppy 
(ghost),  though  Admiralty  House  was  sup- 
posed to  be  peopled  with  several  deceased 
commodores,  but  because  the  fear  is  every- 
where— not  confined  to  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands, but  universal  in  the  breast  of  every 
black  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Jamaica, 
educated  and  ignorant.  I  know  this  inor- 
dinate terror  was  extremely  inconvenient 
When  once  a  duppy  had  possession  of  a 
house  its  value  went  down  proportionately, 
as  no  native  servants  would  sleep  in  it  for 
love  or  money. 

''But,  Mrs.  M ,"  Isaid  to  our  coloured 

nurse,  who  was  nervous  about  going  out 
under  the  shadow  of  some  large  trees  at 
xxight,  *<haye  yon  ever  seen  an/  yourself  t" 
'^  Yes,  m'a  I "  she  exclaimed  in  a  high  shiill 
tone,  her  black  eyes  opening  widei    ''I 
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have  seen  a  plenty,  m'a.  Good  king  1 " 
The  last,  a  Jamaica  exclamation  resembling 
"  Good  Heavens !"  at  the  bare  remembrance 
of  what  she  had  seen.  "Bat  what  are 
they  like  !  "  I  continued.  "  Like  doppies, 
m'a,"  was  the  only  explanation  I  could  get 

When    Miss    N ,    the    celebrated 

amateur  flower-painter,  came  to  the  hills 
to  paint  the  "  Mountain  plory,"  as  it 
appeared  radiant  on  the  hillside,  she  took 
Gardens  Housa  Here,  sitting  before  her 
easel  in  the  cool  verandah,  double  glasses 
in  hand,  she  looked  across  the  ravine  and 
beheld  this  magnificent  lilac  flower  in  its 
greatest  beauty,  shooting  up  in  giant  spikes 
from  cUfis  quite  inaccessible  to  man,  but, 
having  no  English  servant,  she  had  to  deep 
in  the  spacious,  silent  old  house  quite  alone. 
Each  day  at  sundown  the  servants  left  her, 
and  trooped  merrily  down  to  their  homes 
at  Gordon  Town,  where  entire  families 
herd  together  as  thick  as  they  can  stow,  in 
an  atmosphere  much  resembling  that  of  a 
slave-deck  in  the  Mozambique  Channel 
Gardens  Great  House  had,  unfortunately, 
*'  a  bad  name." 

I  was  returning  home  by  moonlight  on 
one  occasion  alone  after  a  bazaar,  and  had 
sent  the  servants  on  before.  I  had  passed 
safely  over  the  dangerous  plank,  which, 
at  that  time,  constituted  our  only  means  of 
crossing  the  river,  and  was  mounting  the 
steepr  path,  when,  crouched  down  on  a 
stone,  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  I 
recognised  our  stalwart  cook.     <*  What  are 

you  doing  here,  F %  "  I  said.     "  I  told 

you  to  go  on  quickly  and  get  me  some  tea." 
"  Yes,  missus,"  said  he,  starting  up  and 
following  me  closely.  ''I  waitin'  'pon 
missus,  de  earner  round  dere,"  pointing  to 
a  thick  clump  of  trees  ahead.  ''  Dat  earner 
have  a  bad  neama  Plenty  duppies  dere, 
my  king  ! "  I  laughed  heartily  as  we 
passed  the  suspected  corner,  in  which 
he  feebly  and  shakily  joined,  but  he 
never  left  my  shadow  till  a  cheerful, 
blazing    fire  in   the  kitchen   and   cook's 

Quarters  came  into  view,  when  he  made  a 
art  in  at  the  door,  shutting  it  safely  behind 
him. 

Rats  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
dapples,  I  am  convinced ;  our  house  had  a 
singularly  bad  name  for  both  these  nightly 
visitants ;  but  our  servants  and  family  were 
altogether  so  numerous,  filling  up  every 
room,  that,  except  when  we  were  down  at 
Port  Boyal,  and  the  place  silent  and 
empty — ^when  awful  histories  were  re- 
counted on  our  return — duppies  did  not 
trouble  our  household  mucL  Lying  awake 


in  my  bedroom,  which  gave  on  to  the 
verandah,  I  often  heard  during  the  quietest 
hours,  slow,  pattering,  uncertain  steps,  and 
then  some  neavier  body  being  dragged 
over  the  dry,  soundiag  old  chestnut  floor, 
followed  by  a  stifled  cry.  Stockings,  boots, 
gloves,  and  quite  large  dolls  us^  myste- 
riously to  disappear  every  night,  and  for 
some  time  we  never  could  account  for  it, 
until  in  one  corner  of  the  verandah  a  hole 
was  discovered,  out  of  which  protruded 
the  foot  of  a  highly-respected  and  deeply- 
mourned  doll.  After  this  we  set  traps 
with  great  success,  catching  some  aged 
rats  of  enormous  size  and  strength,  capiu^le 
of  mortal  combat  with  an  army  of  duppies. 

To  make  a  hideous  noise  is  considered 
efficacious  in  scaring  away  duppies.  Long 
before  it  is  light,  hundreds  of  women 
bearing  the  produce  of  the  little  yam- 
patch  on  their  heads,  meallies,  bananas, 
coko,  skellion,  yam,  all  on  their  way  to  the 
market  at  Kingston,  stream  down  the 
mountain  paths,  each  one  in  turn  making 
a  frightful  noise,  something  between 
scaring  crows  and  a  yell ;  this  is  taken  up 
by  the  next  one  ahead,  and  thus  partially 
reassured  they  trudge  on  tOl  welcome  day- 
light appears,  when  their  spirits  rise,  and  the 
ceaseless  and  senseless  chatter,  peculiar  to 
the  Jamaican  female,  commences;  when  it 
ends  none  can  tell — certainly  not  till  sun- 
downand  thereignof  duppiesagain.  Conver- 
sation is  carried  on  at  the  very  top  of  a  par- 
ticularly harsh  voice ;  you  would  fancy  that 
they  wero  one  and  all  quarrelling  violently. 
Not  at  aU,  they  are  only  conversing  in  their 
natural  tones  like  a  parcel  of  jays,  each 
lady  addressing  her  companion  as  ma'am, 
shortened  into  m'a,  with  much  apparont 
formality.  Their  gait  is  remarkable : 
shoulders  square  and  hips  swaying  under 
the  tremendous  burthen  carried  with  such 
ease  and  grace  on  their  heads;  they  get 
over  the  ground  at  an  astonishing  pace, 
their  gow:^s  kilted  high,  giving  free  play  to 
their  mabB,  till  **  fasmon  "  demands  that  it 
shall  be  loosed  to  trail  about  a  foot  on  the 
ground,  along  the  filthy  streets  of  Kingston. 

A  servant  of  all  work  is  almost  unmown 
in  this  country,  each  one  having  his  or 
her  particular  department,  beyond  which 
they  rather  pride  themselves  on  knowing 
nothing.  Their  leisurely  moyements  and 
slow  rate  of  work  would  scandalise  an 
active  English  housekeeper.  Our  house- 
deaner  in  the  hills  resided  at  the  Gardens. 
About  nine  a.m.  she  would  saunter  in  pro- 
vided with  her  stock-in-trade,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  few  fresh  limes,  a  rubber,  and 
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some  beea-waz.  Paiuiffine  was  occasionally 
substituted  for  the  limes.  After  living  upon 
her  knees  for  several  hours,  at  work  upon  the 
floor,  and  making  our  nioe  rooms,  though 
open  to  the  outer  air,  smell  dreadfully  of 
Jamaica  women,  flavoured  with  cocoa-nut 
oil,  with  which  they  plentifully  bedaub 
their  heads,  she  would  announce  that  her 
'^toot  hurt  her"  (toothache)  and  depart, 
trailing  a  horrid  old  greenish-Uack  gown 
after  her.  For  this  entertainment  we  paid 
two  shiilings. 

The  hardest  worked  and  worst  paid 
servant  is  the  market-woman,  an  instUn- 
tion  peculiar  to  the  hills,  where,  as  tbeco 
are  no  tradespeople,  supplies  must  be  pro* 
cured  daily  from  the  market  at  Eingrtbn. 
For  the  poor  sum  of  one  shilling  asd 
sixpence  per  day,  a  fine,  tall,  strapping 
young  Woman  willingly  walks  twelve  miles 
into  Kingston,  bringing  back  a  heavy  load 
upon  her  hctftd,  uphQl  the  whole  way. 
When  ice  had  to  be  brought  during  the 
illness  of  our  child,  the  poor  market-woman 
constantly  arrived  with  the  melted  water 
streaming  from  the  basket  on  her  head, 
down  the  nape  of  her  neck  and  back,  and 
so  to  the  ground,  forming  little  pools  where- 
ever  she  rested  for  a  moment 

The  many  virtues  of  our  coloured  nurse 
have  been  recounted  in  a  former  paper 
upon  Port  EoyaL*  There  everything  was 
conducted  in  the  household  with  naval 
regularity,  but  in  the  hills  each  servant 
would  have  squatted  outside  the  kitchen- 
door  in  the  sun,  doing  nothing,  thinking 
of  nothing,  for  at  least  ten  bottiB  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  cease- 
less supervision  exercised  over  thw  goings- 
out  and  comings-in,  by  my  trusty  English 
maid  and  housekeeper,  of  whose  fine 
presence  and  awe-inspiring  demeanour  they 
stood  in  wholesome  dread.  She  was  a  great 
power  among  them,  and  could  beat  down 
the  market-women  to  half  what  they  impu- 
dently but  smilingly  demanded  of  me,  and 
when  their  *'  toot  hurt  them,"  or  tlieir  head 
— they  suffev  much  from  neuralgia  in  their 
rotten  teeth,  caused  by  an  inordinate  fond- 
ness for  sugar-cane — they  would  come  to  her 
in  a  dejected  and  forlorn  way^  ridiculous  to 
behold,  as  to  one  who  could  certainly  cure 
every  ill,  and  in  whose  pepper-plaiflters  they 
had  unbounded  confidence. 

Except  in  the  comparatively  rare  instance 
of  a  mountain  storm,  profound  stillness 
usually  reigned  during  the  night  at 
the  Qardens.    Leaning  out  of   the  wide 

•  All  thb  Year  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  32, 
p.  389,  **  Port  Royal." 


verandah-window  when  the   moon    bad 
risen,  a   beautiful  soft  radiance  batiied 
the  lovely  valley  and  gor^e,  Minting  upon 
the  diingle  roots  of  the  buildings  at  Gordon 
Town,  and  lighting  up  the  foaming  Hope 
and  its  grey  rocks  with  burnished  silver. 
It  was  especially  resting,  when  worn  with 
cares  and  anxieties  as  to  what  the  morrow 
might  bring  forth,  to  listen  to  the  rejoicmp 
of  millions  of  happy  insects  who  came  out 
of  their  sbAdy  bowers  when  night  fell,  and 
frolicked  in  the  glad  air.    Fire<4ies  hurled 
tbemsdvea  across  the  grass,  coming  down 
with  sudi  force  as  to  extinguish  thmr  light 
for  an  instant,  when  on  they  went  in  their 
mad  flight ;  frogs  and  tree-frogs  in  chorus 
croaked  out   their   satisfaction;^  beetles, 
moths,locttsts,andagreatfatgreeninsectthe 
shape  of  a  turtle,  banged  themselvefi  against 
the  window-sashes  in  a  gallant  endeavour 
to  storm  the  lights  within.    All  Nature 
seemed  glad  in  the  mere  fact  of  living 
— each  voice  becoming  mute  as  if  by  one 
caaaetat  just  before  the  dawn  of  day.    One 
night,  between  two  and  three,  I  became 
aware  that  the  soft  notes  of  a  multitude  of 
wind  instruments  were  floating  down  the 
ravine ;  they  sounded  in  my  half-awakened 
ears  like  the  music  of  heaven*    Now  it  was 
gone,  and  must  have  been  only  a  dream, 
when  lo  1  a  fresh  burst,  coming  nearer, 
convinced  me  that  it  was  no  dream,  but 
the  homeward-bound  regiment  marching 
by  night  from  Newoastle  to  Kingston  for 
embarkation.     How  lovely  the^  swelling 
notes  of  a  wailing  march,  dying  away 
almost  to  silence  as  they  wound  round  one 
of  the  mountain  gorges,  and  swelling  out 
as  they  emerged  again  I    Gordon  Town  is 
reached,  and  level  ground ;  here  the  full 
band   bursts   forth   into    Home,    Sweet 
Hom&    Louder  and  louder,  tramp,  tramp, 
as  one  man,  I  could  hear  their  firm,  glad 
feetw    They  are  going  home,  home  !  while 
we  have  yet  more  tlum  a  year  to  stay.     I 
could  baldly  bear  it  by  the  time  they  had 
played  the  last  note,  and  were  gone  far 
beyond  my  hearing  down  to  the.  plains 
below^     Home^doiees  <  seizes  one  with 
irresistible  force  when  unnerved  by  anipiety 
and  illness. 

Society  for  us  was  at  that  time  a  dead 
letter;  wewere  shunned  as  if  plague-stricken, 
and  with  reason,  after  the  yellow -fever. 
Twice  a  week  when  — r —  returned  from 
Port  Boyal,  we  tsooped  down  to  the 
Gardens  to  meet  his  carriage  and  cany  up 
4be  packages;  this  was  the  only  glimpse 
of  the  outer  world  we  over  got.  Alter  a 
while  our  visits   to  Port  Soyal  became 
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more  frequent  as  the  place  resumed  its 
liealtliiuesSi  and  the  crews  returned  re- 
freshed and  oheered  from  Bermuda.  A 
long  line  of  reddish  graves  on  the  palisades, 
and  the  three  at  Graigton,  remmded  us, 
who  were  sparedi  of  how  much  we  had  to 
be  thankful  for.  At  first,  though  looked 
at  askance  by  the  few  white  people,  we 
attended  the  well-kept  Uttle  church  in 
Gordon  Town,  where  tney  are  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  a  good  and  kindly  clergy- 
man:  but  as  a  tramp  up  and  down  in  me 
8un  from  eleven  to  one  knocked  up  most 
of  us  for  the  day — we  became  very  care- 
ful, from  sad  experience,  only  to  go  out 
morning  and  evening — a  regular  service 
of  our  own  was  established  in  the  front 
verandah.  It  was  punctually  attended  by 
all  the  servants,  who  would  on  no  account 
have  "  shirked,*'  as  many  an  English  house- 
hold does,  whenever  it  is  practicable.  A 
pleasant  and  attentive  congregation  they 
made  in  the  smartest  of  Sunday  clothes, 
and  countenances  to  match,  joining  in  the 
hynms  and  chants  with  melody  and  good- 
will In  crossing  the  rooms,  the  dry  old 
floors  resounded  to  the  tread  of  their 
heavy  splay  feet  Quite  absurd  it  was  to 
see  them  huddled  together,  each  one  con- 
scious only  of  his  remarkably  thick  boots, 
and  trying,  bu^  in  vain,  to  subdue  some  of 
their  inordinate  creaking  by  a  futile 
endeavour  to  tread  gingerly.  Safely 
arrived  at  the  seats  provided,  tremendous 
sighs,  enough  to  blow  a  baby  away,  escaped 
them,  continued  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  the  servica  Sunday  must 
have  been  truly  a  day  of  penance,  for  on 
no  other  occasion,  save  a  wedding  or 
foneral,  do  they  ever  wear  boots,  shoes,  or 
thick  black  doth  clothes.  The  women,  if 
possible,  present  a  stiU  greater  contrast 
between  everyday  attire  and  a  gorgeous 
Sanday  toilette.  Light-green  is  a  very 
favourite  colour,  well  distended  over 
starched  petticoats  that  stand  alone,  a 
train  of  ample  length  and  width  trailing 
behind  in  the  dust  or  mud,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  hair,  ^listening  with  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  tightly  plaited  in  innumerable  little 
tails,  as  ifin  a  vain  endeavour  to  straighten 
some  of  its  wiry  crinkles,  surmounted  with 
a  white  straw  hat,  loaded  with  gay  and 
cheap  flowers  and  ribbons  of  every  hue. 
A  prayer  and  hymn  book,  bound  round  with 
a  clean  and  never-to-be-unfolded  pocket- 
handkerchief,  is  considered  important, 
whether  they  can  read  or  not.  Thus 
attired,  the  Jamaica  woman  proceeds 
leisurely,  with  great  dignity   of  carriage. 


bridling  and  smirking,  on  her  way  to 
church.  Very  seldom  is  a  reaUy  hand- 
some woman  to  be  met  witL  'Hie  eyes 
are  too  much  like  restless  black  beads, 
cheek-bones  toe  high,  and  the  mouth  too 
coarse  for  beauty,  but  many  faces  are  most 
attractive,  particularly  wnen  lighted  up 
with  pleasure  or  amusement 

Graigton  Church  was  always  well-filled, 
ministered  to  by  the  good  and  charitable 
man  who  for  half  his  lifetime  has  lived, 
beloved  and  trusted,  among  them.  When 
this  church  was  blown  down  in  a  violent 
hurricane  (so  violent  that  even  some  solid 
marble  crosses  were  Icdd  low  and  hurled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  were 
found  after  many  days'  search),  the  poorest 
dwellers  in  countless  little  huts  round 
about,  contributed  something  each  month 
to  the  rebuilding,  and  sat  contented  under 
the  shady  side  of  the  hill,  listening  to  their 
dear  pastor,  from  his  pulpit  —  the  only 
thing  remaining  entire — under  a  pine- 
trea 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  revivalism  in 
the  mountains,  when  curious  scenes  of  real 
or  simulated  religious  enthusiasm  are 
enacted.  We  always  knew  pretty  well  if 
a  revival  meetins  was  going  on  in  one  or 
other  of  the  litue  tenements  above  us,  the 
most  heartrending  cries  and  groans  pro- 
ceeding from  the  subject "  whom,  the  Spirit 
had  moved;''  but  beyond  winding  them- 
selves up  to  a  pitch  of  fervour  nearly 
resembling  insanity,  when  they  would  cast 
themselves  upon  the  earth  and  writhe  as  if 
in  torment,  I  never  heard  that  it  influenced 
them  any  way,  or  to  any  good  or  useful 
purpose. 

Two  earthquakes  occurred  while  we  were 
in  Jamaica ;  the  first,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  awoke  the  Aboukir's  people,  who 
thought  her  anchors  had  been  suddenly  let 

fo  and  all  the  cables  run  out,  accompanied 
y  a  violent  trembling  of  the  ship,  which 
caused  a  very  serious  leak  in  her  worm- 
eaten  timbers.  I  was  asleep  at  Trafalgar, 
St  Ann's,  when  I  awoke  fueling  the  bed 
being  first  rocked,  and  then  violently 
pushed  over  on  one  side,  accompanied  by  a 
rattiin^  of  all  the  crockerv.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  historical  earth- 
quakes of  1602  and  1692,  no  earthquakes 
or  hurricanes  of  any  very^  dangerous 
strength  are  recorded  in  Jamaica,  whereas 
in  many  of  the  neighbouring  West  India 
Islands  hurricanes  are  of  almost  yearly 
occurrence  between  June  and  November, 
and  are  fearfully  destructive  to  life  and 
property.    A  well-known  doggerel  among 
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mariners  ia  the  We6t  Indies  is  very  mach 
to  the  point,  namely  : 

July,  stand  by,  August,  a  gust ; 
8ei>tember  remember,  October  all  over. 

The  second  earthquake  happened  about 
two  p.DL  and  sounded  exactly  as  if  an 
army  of  four-footed  beasts  were  rushing 
about  overhead)  accompanied  by  a  great 
creaking  of  the  massive  beams. 

Jamaica  has  a  future,  and  a  great  future, 
first  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  export  to 
the  United  States,  to  "which  industry  Sir 
J.  P.  Grant  gave  so  great  an  impetus,  and 
secondly,  in  that  of  tobacco,  for  which  the 
soil  is  especially  favourable.    Year  by  year 
labour  becomes  scarcer;  Lascars,  Coolies, 
and  Kroomen  have  all   been   tried  and 
failed — financially ;  the  Jamaica  negro,  who 
is,   of  course,  better  than  any  imported 
labour,  being  on  the  spot  and  acclimatised, 
will  not  work.     He  can  live  entirely  to 
his  own  satisfaction  on  the  wages  of  two 
days   a  week,  his  wife  "finding"  herself 
and  the  children ;  meanwhile  the  cane  rots 
during  the  other  four  days  in  which  he 
prefers  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing.     The 
women,  on  the  contrary,  often  work  venr 
hard,    plodding    on,    ill    or    well,    with 
exemplary  patience  at  their   task,  be  it 
cutting  and  carrying  an  enormous  bundle 
of  guinea-grass   on  their  head,    down  a 
declivity  hardly  less  steep  tium  a  stone 
wall ;  he  it  digging  over  the  family  yam- 
patch,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
and  conveying  the   proceeds  to   market. 
By  cottage-door  and  mountain-path,  men, 
asleep  on  their  faces,  are   constantly  to 
be  seen  reposing  from  the  fatigues  of  an 
hour's  work.     '*  Dem  well  lazy/'  exclaimed 
a   smart  young  black  girl,  giving    each 
prostrate  body  a  sharp  cut  with  a  twig 
as  she  passed  them,  and  then  looking  back 
at  us  with   a  smile   that  showed  all  her 
milk-white  teeth  at  once.     Native  labour 
being  absolutely  unattainable,  all  cultiva- 
tion must  be  carried  on  under  difficulties  ; 
for  these  reasons,  combined  with  excessive 
cheapness    and  competition  in  the  sugar- 
market,  many  once  rich  "Caymans"  at 
Linstead,    and    other  fertile  places,  have 
been  thrown  up.     Cuban  tobacco-planters, 
weary  of  perpetual  rebellion  and  warfare  in 
their  own  island,  have  taken  these  *'  cane- 
pieces,"   cane    no    more,    brought    their 
labourers  over,  and   planted    them  with 
tobacco.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  only 
in  that  part  of  Cuba  immediately   con- 
tiguous to  Havanna  is  the  very  best  tobacco 
grown.     On  that   part    of   the    coast  of 
Jamaica  immediately  opposite  Havanna,  and 


which  the  shallower  soundings  show  to 
have  once  been  connected  with  Jamaica, 
the  same  conditions  exist,  the  same  humid 
climate  with  hot  sun,  the  same  coloured 
earth,  about  the  same  irrigation ;  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  only  remained  for  the  same 
care  to  be  exercised  in  its  cidtivation  and 
manipulation  when  dried,  for  a  new  and 
enormously  valuable  industry  t»  arise  out 
of  the  dust,  it  may  be  once  more  to  elevate 
Jamaica  into  her  former  prosperous  con- 
dition among  the  islands.  At  present 
these  greatly  desired  results  have  not 
arrived,  Jamaica  tobacco  not  obtaining  a 
high  price  in  the  market. 

When  drawing  towards  the  close  of  my 
reminiscences,  memory  seems  only  to  dweU 
upon  our  sweet early-momins  rambles;  the 
lovely  mountain  scenery,  vmich  no  poor 
words  of  mine  can  adequately  describe;  tbe 
helpful  kindness  bestowed  upon  us  in  our 
need  by  unselfish  and  noble-hearted  people; 
the  great,  cool,  old  house  mellowed  and 
beautified  by  the  passage  of  a  hundred 
years  over  its  grey  roof.  I  remember  those 
lovely,  still,  tropical  nights,  whose  profound 
peace  did  so  much  to  heal  the  troubled 
minds  lying  under  the  shadow  of  a  great 
dread  —  all  our  busy  and  useful  life  of 
ceaseless  occupation,  and  again  I  feel  our 
intense  thankfulness  when  once  more 
restored  to  the  blessinss  of  health.  All  else 
has  fled  into  the  dim  distance,  never,  how- 
ever, to  be  recalled,  save  with  grief  and  pain. 


THE  FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 


It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  late 
Fisheries  Exhibition  has  stirred  up  such  a 
deal  of  envy,  if  not  of  hatred,  mafice,  and 
all  uncharitableness. 

This  is  what  comes  of  eiving  prizes.  It 
is  astonishing  how  people  wul  fight  one 
another  about  a  bronze  medal  No  doubt 
the  Greeks  did  the  same  about  their 
crowns  of  parsley  and  bay-leaves.  If 
out  of  twenty  competitors  nineteen  get 
crowned,  the  odd  man  would  be  sure  to 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  prove  that 
<<  somebody  "  had  acted  unfairly. 

You  cannot  satisfy  everybody.  I,  for 
instance,  walking  the  other  day  in  Thanet, 
between  miles  of  land  heavily  manured  with 
sprats,  could  not  help  blaming  the  Com- 
missioners for  not  having  invented  a  way 
of  bringing  the  fish  and  the  hungry  mouths 
together.  Of  course  they  can  do  nothing ; 
stul,  it  is  a  pity.  As  an  East  End  parson 
I  who  was  with  me  said,  if  Government 
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owned  the  raQways,  they  might  arrange 
to  mn  ap  a  glut  of  sprats  or  herrings  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  distributors  who 
should  therewith  provide  a  fish-dinner  for 
the  children  whom  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  feed  at  board-schools.  But,  bless 
me,  what  an  interference  that  would  be 
with  supply  and  demand  1  Better  fiye 
hundred  starvelings  should  go  dinnerless 
than  that  one  child  whose  parents  can 
afford  to  give  it  a  good  dinner  should  get 
fed  for  nothing. 

I  do  not  think  the  sixpenny  dinner  at 
the  Exhibition  was  a  success.  The  fish 
was  very  coarse,  but  the  great  want  was 
an  army  of  waiters.  Nothing  less  would 
have  done  on  the  day  when  I  Fed  there.  I 
should  not  have  fed  at  all  had  not  a  kind 
policeman  taken  me  round  a  back  way  and 
pot  me  where  a  very  small  silver  key 
ensured  prompt  attention. 

What  pleased  me  best  was  the  night 
view  of  the  place.  By  day  I  was  always 
stombling  over  coils  of  rope  instead  of 
finding  what  I  was  looking  for;  and  I 
cannot  say  that  the  boats  of  all  nations 
interested  me  much.  My  first  visit  was 
made  early,  when  some  of  the  most  curious 
things — those  from  India,  for  instance,  and 
ffom  the  Sandwich  Islands — ^had  not  yet 
come ;  so  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
monotony  about  the  thing. 

But  what  of  the  net  result  of  the 
Exhibition  9  Is  trawling  good  or  bad, 
for  instanced  Does  it  destroy  millions 
on  millions  of  young  soles,  or  are  they 
only,  as  some  one  said,  a  kind  that 
never  grows  any  bigger  and  would  only  eat 
up  the  food  of  the  more  profitable  species  1 
Is  the  trawl-net  a  beneficent  engine,  stirring 
up  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  a  ''scarifier 
stirs  up  a  foul  bit  of  ground,  and  getting 
rid  of  useless  matter,  animal  and  vegetable, 
even  as  that  machine  gets  rid  of  "  twitch ''  k 
or  does  it|  on  the  contrary,  carry  destruction 
into  the  feeding  and  spawning  grounds,  as 
if  you  were  to  plough  up  a  good  field  of 
clover  in  order  to  get  at  the  few  potatoes 
that  were  remaining  from  last  year's  crop) 
Who  can  tell  1  Certainly  no  one  who  reads 
the  endless  little  books  which  are  one  chief 
outcome  of  the  Exhibition.  A  says  one 
thing,  B  says  just  the  opposite;  and 
whether  A  or  B  is  right,  wno  can  deter- 
mine 1  Again,  ought  there  to  be  a  close 
time  for  sea  as  well  as  for  river  fish  t  Mr. 
Huxley,  the  trawlers'  friend,  loudly  and 
emphiUically  said,  '*  No."  He  went  in  for 
free-trade  in  fishing  of  the  most  unrestricted 
kind ;  and  Mr.  Huxley  is  a  great  authority 


— on  geology.  Most  of  the  practical  men 
were  against  him  (though  Uiere  was,  as 
we  shall  see,  a  grand  split  in  the  Canadian 
camp).  I,  living  not  far  from  the  East 
Anglian  Coast,  have,  questioned  several 
Lynn  fishermen ;  and  I  certainly  gathered 
from  them  that  trawling  does  cause 
immense  waste  of  very  young  cod  as  well 
as  of  other  things,  and  that  shrimping  is 
worse  still,  and  has  quite  ruined  what  were 
once  good  spawning-beds.  Will  anything 
come  of  all  this  vast  amount  of  fishery 
literature  9  Will  anybody  settle  the  trawl- 
ing question  1  Will  anybody  stop  the 
pollution  of  rivers  1  Will  it  do  any  good 
to  have  aired  all  these  theories,  and  to 
have  used  up  so  much  paper  and  printera'- 
ink,  and  the  nerve-force  of  so  many 
authors  and  compositors)  One  practical 
question  I  want  to  hear  about — what  is  to 
become  of  the  surplus  1  Will  some  of  it 
be  used  to  found  a  school  of  observation 
like  that  which  has  been  for  some  time  at 
work  at  Naples  1  and  would  such  a  school 
be  likely  to  do  any  real  good  or  would  it 
degenerate  into  a  means  of  giving  a  small 
income  to  a  few  dilettanti  t  Then  there 
is  the  great  question  of  breeding  coarse 
fish  for  poor  men's  eating.  Mr.  Blomefield 
calculated  how  much  the  acreage  of  the 
small  Irish  lakes  amounts  to,  and  how  many 
pounds  of  carp  they  might  send  weekly 
to  the  Manchester  market.  If  carp  is 
really  worth  breeding  (and  they  would  not 
go  in  for  it  so  largely  in  Germany  if  it  were 
not),  why  not  stock  all  our  ponds,  and 
dig  out  the  stews  which  yet  remain  as 
hollows  at  the  bottom  of  many  an  old 
manor-house  garden,  especially  if  the  said 
house  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  some  abbey  1 
And  to  do  all  this,  money  would  be 
wanted.  Even  thrifty  America  keeps  a  big 
pond  close  to  the  White  House,  out  of 
which  it  gives  away  young  carp  for  stocking. 
We*  ought  to  spend  some  of  the  surplus  in 
doing  the  same,  if  the  thing  is  worth 
doing;  but  my  mind  misgives  me  about 
carp.  I  never  tasted  it  but  once,  and  then 
it  was  detestable.  ''Fault  of  cooking." 
Probably.  Our  weakness  in  fish-cookery 
was  forcibly  brought  out  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  papers — that 
on  the  Jananese  Fisheries,  read  by  Mr. 
Narinovi  Okoshi,  with  Mr.  Sonoda  Kokichi 
in  the  chair. 

The  Japanese  eat  more  fish  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  With  them  meat- 
eating  is  a  foreign  innovation,  confined  to 
the  rich,  or  rather  to  those  rich  people  who 
prefer  it  to  the  national    diet.    Clearly 
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Mr.  Okoshi  is  not  one  of  thesa  He  was 
enthnsiastic  aboat  the  excellence  of  his 
native  fish  dinners.  He  told  ns  that 
the  reason  why  fish  is  not  more  eaten  in 
England,  is  not  becanse  of  its  price  or 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  transport,  but 
because  we  cook  it  so  badly.  *'To  boil  it 
is  simply  to  take  away  the  best  part  of  its 
flavour ;  with  us  there  are  as  many  varieties 
of  fish-cooking  as  there  are  different  kinds 
of  fisL" 

The  Japanese  fishing  acreage  is  given  at 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  the  tillable 
area  of  the  islands,  and  the  sea  is  said  to 
yield  seventeen  times  as  much,  acre  for 
acre,  as  the  land  Mr.  Okoshi,  whose  facts 
were  taken  from  .Japanese  blue-books, 
seemed  rather  staggered  at  the  number  of 
fisher-folk — over  one  and  a  half  million; 
while  in  the  United  Elingdom  the  men  and 
boys  are  given  at  only  a  hundred  and  four- 
teen thousand.  He  doubted  if  all  were 
bon&-fide,  even  including  the  sirens  in  red 
bathing-dress,  who  dive  for  sea-ears  and 
other  delicacies.  However,  as  they  have 
a  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand 
boats,  they  need  a  good-sized  army  to  man 
them. 

They  have  fish-culture — they  have  even 
begun  to  put  fish  in  tins — ^but  strange  to 
say,  they  do  not  seem  to  breed  samion, 
which  is  confined  to  the  northern  island, 
Yeso.  Carp  and  eels  and  bream  are  the 
chief  fresh-water  fisL  In  the  sea  they 
catch  thousands  of  tons  of  sardines,  for 
food  as  well  as  for  manure,  and  tunnies, 
and  b^che  de  mer,  and  octopus.  In  Mr. 
Lee's  Sea  Monsters  Unmasked,  is  a  picture 
of  a  fishmonger's  shop  in  Tokio,  with 
customers  buymg  octopus  just  as  naturally 
as  if  it  were  cod  or  turbot  Octopus-pots 
are  as  regular  an  institution  in  Japan  as  crab- 
pots  in  England.  The  b^che  is  speared  as  it 
lies  at  the  sea  bottom,  alittle  oil  being  thrown 
on  the  sur&ce,  to  help  the  fisherman's  eyes 
by  making  the  water  smooth.  Japan  did  not 
send  over  so  much  to  us  as  she  would  have 
done  had  she  not  had  a  national  fisheries 
exhibition  of  her  own  this  year ;  but  one 
thing  was  worth  noting — ^the  way  in 
which  the  nets  are  dressed  with  persimon- 
juice ;  it  ought  to  be  much  cheaper  than 
tanning.  In  the  discussion,  the  chairman 
was  justly  very  severe  on  the  old  treaties ; 
they  were,  he  said,  imposed  under  pressure, 
and  must  be  revised.  Whether  they  are 
or  not  will  depend  on  the  relative  stren^h 
of  "  British  interests  "  and  British  justice. 
Our  merchants  will  say:  "Leave  things 
alone ;"  our  conscience  will  whisper :  "  Do 


the  right  thing,  and  do  not  delay  any 
longer  about  it"  Mr.  Eokichi  put  it 
very  mildly  when  he  said:  "Treaties  so 
concluded  naturally  lack  that  equitable 
character  which  is  essential  between  friendly 

Kwers."  In  plain  English,  the  Japanese 
ew  nothing  of  our  commercial  and  other 
usages,  and  we  made  profit  out  of  their 
ignorance;  they  were  strangers  and  we 
took  them  in. 

It  takes  well-nigh  the  circuit  of  the  world 
to  bring  us  from  Japan  to  West  Africa, 
whose  fiisheries  were  described  by  Captain 
Moloney.  It  will  be  news  to  most  that 
the  shrimp-catching  at  Lagos  is  almost 
as  important  as  that  round  the  Nore ;  and 
that  the  "nigger"  (always  clever  in  any- 
thing relating  to  cookery)  has  a  way  of 
half-roasting,  half-smoking,  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  making  of  bloaters. 
The  difierence  is  that  bloaters  wOl  not  keep; 
whereas  a  basket  of  shrimps,  dried  in  the 
fireplace  after  being  smoked,  will  go  as 
far  as  Timbuctoo  without  getting  spoiled. 

The  need  of  a  close  time  for  river-fish  h 
universally  acknowledged.  Thanks  to  its 
being  adopted,  we  begin  to  have  salmon  in 
rivers  whence  that  nng  of  fish  had  been 
exiled  since  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  came 
in.  But  how  about  sea-fish !  We  used  to 
read  in  the  old-school  sdenoe  catechisms 
of  the  countless  number  of  eggs  in  a  cod's 
roe.  Why  protect  the  cod,  or  the  herring, 
or  the  sole,  or  the  mackerel!  "Why, 
indeed  t "  reply  Mr.  Huxley  and  a  chonu 
of  savans.  "You'U  be  fools  for  your 
pains  if  you  do."  One  grain  of  fact,  how- 
ever, is  worth  more  than  tons  of  ttieory; 
and,  as  M.  Joncas,  tiie  Canadian  com- 
missioner, proved,  tiie  Canadian  banks  are 
suffering  from  being  over-fished.  In  the 
Baie  des  Chaleurs  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
from  Bimouski  to  Cap  Chat,  there  was  a 
few  years  ago  a  cod-fishery  on  a  large  scale 
which  has  wholly  died  out  The  same  with 
the  in-shore  fisheries  in  the  Gaspe  district 
Everywhere  the  men  have  to  go  farther 
out,  because  the  fish  have  not  been  pro- 
tected when  they  came  in  shore  to  spawn. 

And  this  need  of  going  so  far  oat 
means  the  ruin  of  the  smaJl  man.  It  is  what 
keeps  back  the  Irish  fisherman  on  the 
west  coast  For  him,  in  his  skin  corracb, 
five  miles  are  the  farthest  limit  of  safety. 
But  the  fish  have  been  driven  far  beyond 
that,  and  now  can  only  be  followed  in  the 
big-decked  boats  of  Manxmen  or  East 
Andians.  In  Canada,  likewise,  the  cheap 
little  boats  that  used  to  answer  very  well  are 
nowusele88,andthegreaterco8t  of  boatsthat 
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will  weather  from  twenty-five  to  forty  miles 
of  sea  has  doubled  the  price  of  cod.  Then, 
again,  so  mach  time  is  lost  owing  to  the 
fishing-grounds  havingbeen  moved  sofar  off. 
The  men  are  oflien  kept  ashore  idle ;  a  gale 
often  comes  on  just  as  they  have  got  to  the 
grounds;  and  after  a  take,  instead  of  being 
within  rowing  distance  of  their  market, 
they  must,  if  bectdmed,  see  their  fish 
spoiled  unless  they  have  the  luck  to  ship 
them  on  board  a  steamer. 

I  said  there  was  a  division  of  opinion 
in  Canada  ;  the  Hon.  A.  W.  M'Lelan, 
Fisheries  Minister  for  the  Dominion,  and 
most  of  the  Canadians  hold  with  Dr. 
Ooode  Brown,  the  American  fish  minister, 
that  protection  is  needed  if  the  harvest  of 
the  sea  is  to  be  kept  up.  Mr.  Wilmot  was 
specially- hard  on  Professor  Huxley's  in- 
aagural  address ;  but  the  free  fishers  have 
a  small  following  even  in  the  Dominion. 
When  I  read  first  one  and  then  the  other, 
each  thoroughly '  proving  his  own  case,  I 
grow  almost  as  muddled  as  those  poor 
Welshmen  who  came  up  by  an  excursion 
train,  and  got  so  hopelessly  drunk  on  the 
journey  that,  when  they  were  landed  from 
the  private  omnibus,  they  could  do  nothing 
hut  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  round  the 
entrance.  That  certainly  was  not  an 
edifying  result  of  the  Exhibition. 

Among  the  authoritative  handbooks  is 
one  on  "  the  unappreciated  fisher-folk." 
Unappreciated  by  whom  f  I  thought  every- 
body knew  about  the  Newhaven  fishwives 
—how  they  always  manage  the  house 
and  keep  the  purse ;  how  they  are  mighty 
strong,  and  as  handsbme  as  they  are 
strong.  Four  of  them  once  trotted  with  a 
creel  full  of  fish,  the  twenty-six  miles  from 
Danbar  to  Edinburgh,  in  five  hours.  Sir 
Walter,  who  studied  them  at  Auchmithie, 
saw  them  rushing  into  the  water  to  bring 
their  husbands  and  sons  ashore  on  their 
shoulders.  '*  You  take^  a  dram,  I  per- 
ceive," said  he — how  had  he  found  that 
out,  I  wonder)  "Oh,  'deed  we  dee 
Aat,  an'  we  hae  muckle  need  o'  't  tee.'' 
The  bane  of  the  Scotch  herring  fishermen 
is  the  speculative  ''curer,"  who  supplies 
sanguine  young  men  who  don't  like  to 
serve  other  boatmasters  with  boat  and 
gear  complete ;  and,  then,  if  the  poor  fellow 
has  a  run  of  ill-luck,  it  goes  hard  with  him. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  few  of  those 
nights  when  one  boat's  load  is  worth  a 
hundred  pounds,  he  soon  clears  all  off.  A 
few  very  good  takes  may  be  bad  for  the 
eurer ;  his  salt  mi^  run  i^ort ;  he  may  not 
have  hands  enough  to  keep  up  with  the 


gutting,  for  to  get  the  best  brand  the  herring 
must  be  cured  the  day  they  are  caught 

Boats  are  much  dearer  than  they  were. 
The  open  yawls  of  twenty  years  ago  have 
given  place  to  decked  boats  costing  some 
two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  a  piece ; 
but  this  is  more  than  made  up  for  in  the 
greater  value  of  the  takes.  But  it  is  no  use 
having  big  boats  unless  you  use  steam-tugs. 
A  little  yawl  might  be  rowed  to  land,  a  big 
one  may  chance  to  be  becalmed  tiU  all  the 
take  is  spoiled. 

One  gets  an  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  fishery  when  one  reads  that  the  nets 
of  the  herring  fleets  that  may  be  seen  any 
night  dxuing  the  season  off  the  Aberdeen- 
shire coast  would  stretch  six  times  across 
the  North  Sea.  One  boat  will  often  have  two 
miles  of  nets.  As  to  the  gutting,  that  can 
be  done  by  an  active  woman  at  the  rate  of 
two  dozen  a  minute,  so  that  she  can  fill  a 
barrel — of  which  more  than  a  million  are 
yearly  filled  in  Scotland — ^in  thirty-five 
minutes,  and  the  price  is  fourpence  a 
barrel,  except,  of  course,  when  there  is  a 
^lut,  and  the  "  gutter  "  is  at  a  premium.  It 
IS  in  Scotland  at  herring  time  as  it  is  in 
Cornwall  when  '*the  huers  have  sighted 
fish"  (Le.  pilchards):  everybody  becomes  a 
fisher  or  a  "gutter"  for  the  nonce. 
Cobblers,  gardeners,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  run  down  to  the  coast  A 
otowd  of  Highlanders  and  islanders  coming 
to  earn  '<  an  orra  pound  or  may  be  twa," 
add  novelty  to  the  scene,  and  the  produce 
of  all  this  bustle  is  worth  about  two  and  a 
half  millions  sterling. 

The  Yarmouth  men  are  n6t  satisfied 
with  the  herring  at  homa  They  go  off 
and  seek  the  cod,  turbot,  sole,  etc.,  in  the 
great  North  Sea  Fishery,  though  their 
boats,  though  a  good  deal  bigger  than  the 
Scotch,  do  not  nearly  come  up  to  those  of 
Great  Grimsby.  A  Grimsby  sma<Ac,  with 
all  its  gear,  costs  as  much  as  sixteen 
hundred  pounds. 

The  conservatism  of  fishermen  is 
shown  in  the  bait  they  make  such  a 
fuss  about  The  Scotch  go  in  for  mussels, 
sending  for  them  down  to  the  Humber,  or 
round  to  the  Clyde,  or  even  to  Hamburg  ; 
and  the  Dutch  will  have  lampems,  for 
which  they  send  to  England;  while  the 
herring,  a  surer  bait  than  either,  is  com- 
paratively little  used. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  Cornish  fishers  are 
not  unappreciated.  The  amount  that  has 
been  written  upon  "  huers,"  who  go  to  the 
cliff4ops  to  look  out  for  shoals,  and  signal 
them  to  the  boats  below,  by  waving  furzo- 
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bashes,  and  about  seines,  and  pilchard 
palaces,  and  "  fair  maids,"  as  the  fumados 
(smoked  fish)  are  currently  called,  is 
enough  to  have  taught  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom  all  about 
them.  Down  in  the  West  those  uncom- 
promising Cornish  Protestants  always  used 
to  drink  **  long  life  to  the  Pope,"  because 
he  was  supposed  to  promote  the  eating  of 
salt  fish,  and  thereby  to  further  their  tnde. 
Wages  are  low  in  Cornwall — from  eight  to 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  the  master-seamen 
only  getting  his  weekly  guinea  and  a  bonus 
on  every  hundredth  hogshead.  St.  Ives  is 
one  of  the  great  centres;  and  there,  as 
^ore  lately  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland, 
there  used  to  be  rows  between  the  local 
men  and  the  Lowestoft  crews  about  Sunday 
fishing.  The  Comishmen  thought  it  very 
unfair  that  their  rivals  should  be  able 
to  send  off  a  train-load  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, while  they  had  to  wait  till  next  day. 

This  "  unappreciated  fisher-folk  "  work 
is  provokingly  brief  about  the  Chinese 
fishermen,  not  finding  space  even  to  trot 
out  the  familiar  cormorant ;  and  it  does 
not  say  a  word  about  that  destructive 
substitute  for  fishing  which  ^oes  on  in  the 
Indian  paddy-fields.  At  the  monsoon  the 
fields  are  absolutely  "strained"  to  get  the 
fry,  and  every  irrigation  channel  has  its 
wicker-work  trap ;  and  yet,  so  exuberant 
is  Nature,  that  one  hears  not  a  word  about 
the  supply  running  short. 

One  of  its  suggestions  ought  certainly 
to  be  followed  up.  Fishermen  should 
insure.  They  do  not  as  a  rule,  just  as 
sailors  do  not  learn  swimming.  It  might 
be  done  either  by  a  voluntary  pajrment  of, 
say,  sixpence  a  barrel  from  the  herring 
men,  or  by  a  cheap  licence,  the  proceeds 
of  which  should  form  a  Government  in- 
surance. If  forty  thousand  fishermen 
paid  each  five  shillings  a  year,  there  would 
be  an  ample  provision  against  accidents. 

As  I  walked  through  the  Swedish 
Department,  and  looked  at  the  long  ling- 
lines  and  seal-nets,  and  the  great  trap-net 
with  arms,  and  the  tangle  (pimpeldon),  with 
shiny  hooks  instead  of  bait,  shown  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  (Landtbruks)  Academy, 
I  remembered  the  old  story  in  Olaus  Magnus, 
Bishop  of  Upsaal  in  1563,  about  winter- 
fishing — breaking,  two  hundred  paces  apart, 
two  big  holes  in  the  ice,  joined  by  a  narrow 
channel;  casting  a  net  into  one,  and 
tugging  it  with  cords  to  the  other,  out  of 
which  it  was  quickly  drawn  by  men  on 
horseback,  who  galloped  off  as  soon  as  the 
cords  were  passed  to  them. 


The  Danes  ought  to  be  practised  fishen ; 
but  somehow  Denmark  made  a  very  poor 
show  at  South  Kensington.  Do  we  still 
fish  the  coasts  of  Iceland  as  we  used  to 
four  centuries  ago,  theieby  csUing  forth 
remonstrances  from  the  Danish  am- 
bassador f  It  was  we,  too,  who  at  the 
very  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  found, 
and  for  fourteen  years  kept  to  ouraelves,  a 
splendid  Greenland  fishing-ground, "  a  gold 
mine,"  our  old  writers  call  it,  the  ore  beiog 
whales.  By-and-by  we  had  to  let  in  DaneB, 
and  Dutch,  and  French;  and  our  own  trade 
oame  to  nothing. 

Let  any  one  who  cares  for  the 
literature  of  fishing,  imd  how  Isis  was 
worshipped  as  a  fish-tailed  woman,  and 
how  ^lian  talks  of  fly-fishing,  and  of 
tickling  trout,  and  how  Oppian  got  tus 
father  restored  from  banishment  by  recit- 
ing his  Halieutics  before  Emperor  Sevema, 
and  how  Charles  the  Fifth  visited  the 
tomb  of  Will  Belldnson,  the  Englishman 
who  in  the  fourteenth  century  taaght  the 
Dutch  how  to  pickle  herrings,  look  into 
Mr.  Mauley's  Efandbook  and  that  by  Mr. 
Davenport  Adams.  He  will  learn  that 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
there  was  a  company  for  carrying  fish  by 
postchaise  from  the  south  coast  to  London, 
the  cost  for  the  seventy-two  miles  being 
four  pounds  five  shillings  for  half  a  ton, 
and  the  time  twelve  hours.  He  will  learn 
that  in  Japan  the  salmon  is  the  type  of 
perseverance,  and  when  a  boy  is  born,  a 
paper  salmon,  so  constructed  that  the  wind 
swells  it  into  proper  roundness,  is  put  on 
the  house-top.  By-and-by  it  is  taken  and 
kept  among  the  household  gods  (like  a 
French  peasant-girFs  wedding  wreath) ;  and 
whenever  the  boy  wants  a  talking  to,  he  ii 
bidden  to  meet  the  trials  of  life  in  a  sabnon- 
like  way.  I  wonder  if  the  boys  on 
trawlers'  smacks,  who  so  easily  tip  over 
board  while  they  are  baling  up  water  (see 
that  sad  Rising  Sun  case),  look  on  the  sahnon 
as  tlieir  pattern ;  by  all  accounts  they  need 
something  to  keep  the  heart  alive  in  them. 
Careless  as  we  are  of  our  fisher-boys,  we 
were  always  careful  of  our  fiaheriea 
Edgar,  fond  of  high  sounding  titles — Altito- 
nantis  Dei  largifluente  dementia— claimed 
to  be  Basileus,  not  only  of  the  Engliah 
but  also  of  all  the  ocean  and  whatever 
therein  is.  When  the  English  shipping 
used  to  be  summoned  out  through  fear  of 
French  invasion,  the  east-coast  fishermen 
were  specially  exempted.  Henry  the 
Seventh  ordered  that  for  every  sixty-eight 
acres  of  tillage  one  rod  shall  be  sown  with 
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flax  or  hemp  for  cordaga  Oar  poets 
have  not  foraotten  the  gentle  craft.  Da 
Bartas,  and  Drayton  of  the  Polyolbion, 
are  hardly  poeta ;  bat  they  are  only  two 
in  a  list  wlueh  beginB  with  Chaucer  and 
indades  Gay,  who  tells  na  that  not  caring 

Around  the  hook  the  tortured  worm  to  twiae, 

he  preferred 

To  cant  the  feathered  hook, 
And  with  the  fur-wrought  fly  delude  the  prey. 

Not  much  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago,  Gilbert  published  his  Angler's  Delight, 
containing.  The  Method  of  Fishing  in 
Hackney  Marshes,  and  bids  piscator  go 
to  the  Flower  de  Luce,  at  Clapton, "  where, 
whikt  you  are  drinking  a  pot  of  ale,  they 
will  make  you  two  or  three  pennyworth 
of  paste  for  ground-bait.  They  do  it  very 
neatly  and  well,"  he  adds ;  and  here  are 
the  ingredients:  '^Of  Man's  Fat,  Cat's 
Fat,  mron's  Fat,  and  of  the  best  Assa- 
fcBtida,  of  each  two  drams ;  mummy  finely 
powdered,  two  drams;  cummin-seed,  two 
Bcrnplea ;  and  of  camphor,  galbanum,  and 
Venice  turpentine  of  each  one  dram ;  civet 
grains  two.  Treat  it  as  a  jewel,  for  'tis 
onguentum  piscatorum  mirabile." 

Ab  amusing  as  any  of  these  handbooks 
is  Mr.  Lee's  Sea  Monsters  Unmasked, 
which  sums  up  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  Krake,  since  Bishop  Pontop- 
pidan  copied  Olaus  Magnus,  who  had  some- 
how heard  the  tradition  of  the  living  island 
that  so  suddenly  went  down  to  the  con- 
fusion of  Sindbad  and  his  company. 
Pontoppidan  says  the  Krake  is  a  polype — 
he  is  clearly  describing  a  sort  of  octopua 
Mr.  Lee  gives  dozens  of  cases  of  men 
pulled  xmaet  by  octopi,  cases  which  show 
that  Victor  Hugo  was  not  at  all  wrong 
with  his  pieuvre  that  people  laughed  at  so 
much.  The  Japanese  eat  these  monsters — 
see  a  cut  by  a  native  artist  of  a  Tokio  fish- 
monger's shop;  though  the  companion  pic- 
tare  of  a  boat  attacked  by  a  huge  octopus, 
shows  that  the  p<dypes  are  sometimes  able 
to  return  the  compliment  The  sea-serpent 
appears  to  be  another  huge  polype,  the 
calamary,  which  has  a  beak  and  retractile 
claws  instead  of  suckers  at  the  end  of  its 
thong-like  tentaclea  Mr.  Lee  gives  pic- 
tures of  all  the  sea-serpents,  from  those 
figured  by  Olaus  Magnus,  to  that  seen 
from  Her  Majesty's  yacht  in  1877,  and 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  all  these  can 
have  been  "squids"  (calamariea),  or 
whether  we  must  suppose  that  some  of  the 
vast  aaurians  of  the  Lyme  Regis  beds 
are  still  alive. 

Mr.  Lae.  too.  ffoes  through  the  hiatorv 


of  mermen  and  mermaids,  from  Dagon  as 
he  is  found  at  NinevBh,  and  Hea  (Noah) 
at  Elhorsabad,  down  to  the  Japanese  or 
Malay  artificial  mermaids,  which  used  to 
be  shown  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  are  still 
found,  I  believe,  in  Mr.  Bamum's  collec- 

tiOQ. 

Mr.  Lee  thinks  the  Lemean  hydra  was 
an  octopus  (the  octopus  will  come  to  be  as 
generally  useful  in  fish  lore  as  the  sun  is  in 
comparative  mythology),  and  he  corrects 
two  '*  vulgar  errors."  Whales  do  not  spout 
through  their  blow-holes  the  water  which 
they  have  taken  in  through  their  mouths 
— whatever  water  there  may  be  in  a 
whale's  "  blow  "  is  only  condensed  vapour. 
The  paper  nautilus  does  not  sail  on  the 
surface — is  but  a  female  octopus  with  a 
portable  nest,  which  serves  to  protect  her 
head  as  she  crawls  along  the  bottom. 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  really  a 
Fisheries  Exhibition  ought  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  give  occasion  for  scores  of 
neat  little  books,  some  of  which  tell  old 
stories  in  a  lively  way,  some  are  full  of 
forgotten  fish-lore,  ancient  and  medieval, 
while  others  discuss,  "  burning  questions  " 
about  the  culture,  and  catching,  and  trans- 
port of  fishes,  but  without  settling  any- 
thing. One  looks  to  a  national  affair  of 
this  kind  to  set  some  of  these  moot 
questions  at  rest  Perhaps  our  Exhibition 
may  help  to  do  so  by-and-by  as  its  real 
results  come  to  be  better  ascertained. 

YEARNING. 

OvKB  the  west  the  glory  diaa  away, 

Faint  rose  flecks  gleaming  in  the  darkening  sky ; 
And  the  low  sounds  that  mark  the  cloee  of  day, 

Aiae  up  from  wood  and  upland — ^rtse  and  die  ; 
Soft  silence  falls  o*er  meadow,  hill,  and  grove, 
And  in  the  hush  I  want  you,  oh,  my  love. 

In  the  gay  radiance  of  the  morning  hour, 
In  the  warm  brooding  glory  of  the  noon, 

When  man  and  Nature,  in  their  prime  of  power. 
With  the  day's  fulness  blend  in  eager  tune  ; 

The  rush  of  life  forbid:)  the  pulse  to  move. 

That  now,  in  yearning  passion,  wants  you,  love. 

Wants  you  to  watch  the  crimson  glow  and  fade, 
Through  the  great  branches  of  the  broadening 
lime; 
Wants  you,  to  feel  the  soft  grey  quiet  shade, 

Lap  tne  tired  world  in  blessed  eventime  ; 
Wants  you  to  whisper:    "Come;  your  power  to 

prove. 
The  gloaming  needs  its  angel,  come,  my  love." 


ROBIN  Y  REE. 

A    STORY 

Hark  !  there  it  was  again,  that  strange 
melody,  floating  over  the  silent  sea  and 
moorland,  and  falling  on  the  ear  as  softly 
as  thistledown.  It  was  one  of  the  old 
songs  of  the  country,  perhaps  sun^  by 
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some  fisherman  as  he  walked  homeward 
through  the  antamn  twilight  with  his 
empty  creel  on  his  back  and  money  in  his 
pocket.  The  singer  was  invisible,  but  the 
words  were  these  : 

Red  top-knots  and  ribbons  of  green  thou^lt  wear, 
If,  sweet  little  Betsy,  with  me  thou'lt  pair, 

Kobin  the  king,  Robin  the  king  ridlan.* 

The  prevailing  stillness  made  it  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  words  came  from  far  or 
near.  The  breeze  was  too  slight  to  stir 
the  bracken,  and  the  peat-smoke  hong  in 
motionless  wreaths  over  the  cottage  chim- 
neys in  the  glen,  and  the  clouds  of  tiny 
butterflies  that  had  flitted  oyer  tJie  gorse 
and  heather  during  tiie  daytime  had 
mysteriously  vanished  at  sunset.  The 
conies  were  awake,  no  doubt,  but  they 
prudently  kept  out  of  sight  The  curlews 
were  asleep  among  the  turnips,  the  grey 
plover  were  away  on  the  hillside,  and 
down  yonder  among  the  cliffs  the  gulls,  and 
gannets,  and  guillemots  were  standing  in 
long  white  rows. 

But  if  the  solemn  night  was  voiceless,  it 
had  a  wonderful  charm  of  its  own,  though 
the  moon  was  yet  to  emei^e  like  some 
gilded  dragon-fly  from  its  slumber  ben^th 
the  waters.  The  air  was  laden  with  the 
freshness  of  the  sea  and  the  perfume  of 
the  moorland  flowers  ;  the  sky  was  a  deep 
tmdappled  blue,  to  which  the  countless 
stars  flickering  in  its  dome  imparted  a  vast- 
ness  immeasurably  greater  than  that  of  the 
sunlit  day ;  immedktely  overhead  lay  Yn 
Baad  MooarBeeGhorree,t  the  Great  Boad 
by  which  King  Orry  brought  his  yellow- 
bearded  Norsemen  to  tiie  coast  of  Man; 
and  at  its  northern  extremity  a  pinkish 
glow  was  now  advancing  and  now  reced- 
ing, afraid  of  invading  the  realm  of  nighty 
yet  unwilling  to  leave  a  scene  of  so  much 
beauty.  Away  to  the  south,  beyond  a 
great  sweep  of  tranquil  water,  broken  only 
by  the  spear-points  of  the  stars,  a  dense 
mist  was  winding  around  the  bays  and 
headlands,  and  as  it  drew  aside  for  a 
moment  there  came  from  its  midst  th^ 
bright  flash  of  a  lighthouse ;  but  elsewhere 


*  This  old  Manx  song,  which  used  to  be  very 
popular  on  May  Day,  is  given  in  the  original 
languaare  in  the  valuable  series  of  works  published 
by  the  Manx  Society  for  its  subscribers  some  years 
ago.  It  is  of  such  ^eat  antiquity  that  the 
peasantry  have  no  tradition  concerning  the  peculiar 
head-dresR  referred  to.    The  refrain  is  as  follows : 

£obIn  y  Eee,  Robin  ye  Ree  ridlan. 

Aboo,  Aban  I  Fal  dy  ridUn. 

A  boo,  Aban  J  Bobin  y  JB«e. 

"  Aboo,  Aban  ! "  was  probably  part  of  a  form  of 
incantation. 

t  The  MUky  Way. 


the  atmosphere  was  so  clear  that  the  rocks 
stood  out  in  bold  relief,  tiidr  shadows 
assuming  all  manner  of  froiiastic  shapes. 

In  the  background  the  hills  cat  into  the 
blue  sky  like  a  row  of  enormous  8hark*8- 
teeth,  and  after  sweeping  past  fidds  of 
com  and  clover  witii  many  a  oosy  little 
homestead  nestling  among  the  trees,  they 
at  last  arrived  at  this  wild  spot  where  gone 
and  heather  and  bracken  tumbled  into  a 
deep  glen,  and  then  spread  out  on  either  hand 
into  a  sheet  of  gold,  and  brown,  and  purple, 
studded  with  an  occasional  boulder,  as  if 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  it  away. 
A  couple  of  hundred  yards  farther  down, 
the  moorland  terminated  suddenly  in  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  echist  that  dropped 
into  the  sea  many  himdred  feet  below,  but 
parted  in  the  centre  as  if  it  had  been 
cleft  with  a  mighty  hatchet  A  few 
thatched,  whitewiMhed  cottages  crouched 
upon  the  sides  of  the  glen,  for  the  wind 
sometimes  blew  sudi  a  shrill  blast  down 
that  narrow  ^annel  that  it  was  neoessaiy 
to  take  advantage  of  the  little  shelter  to 
be  found  there.  In  the  ferny  depths  there 
was  a  glisten  of  silver,  and  a  keen  ear  might 
have  detected  the  babble  of  the  brook  as 
it  hurried  seawarda 

Except  for  the  invisible  singer,  the  whole 
world  seemed  to  be  asleep,  and  the  stan 
looked  down  upon  an  unbroken  solitude. 
Presently  the  voice  went  on  : 

Red  top-knota  and  ribbons  of  black  thou'It  wear ; 
III  make  th^e  Queen  of  the  May,  I  swear. 
Robin  the  king,  Rofaiti  the  kiag  ridlan. 

The  words  had  scarcely  died  away  when 
two  figdres  mdunted  the  steep  side  of  the 
glen  and  slowly  made  their  way  toiwards 
the  cliffs.  The  one  was  a  tall,  handsome, 
well-dressed  man  with  a  brown  beard ;  the 
other  a  woman,  young  and  beautiful  He 
was  the  first  to  break  the'silenca 

"Elsie,  I've  been  thinking— thinkingvery 
seriously  of  asking  you  to  marry  me." 

"  Me  marry  you  ! "  She  bad  stopped 
suddenly  to  stare  at  him,  her  datk  eyes 
brimful  of  astonishment,  a  warm  flush  on 
her  brown  cheeks,  which  were  partly 
shaded  by  long  black  hair  flowing  around 
her  shapely  shoulders,  and  her  hands 
clasped  in  nont  of  her.  Standmg  therein 
the  midst  of  the  heattier,  she  looked  like  a 
startled  fawn.  ^'Me  marry  you,  Mr, 
Oraham  1 "  she  repeated,  weighing  out  the 
words  one  by  one  as  if  to  get  at  their 
meaning  that  way. 

"You  shouldn't  say  'Me  marry  yon!'" 
he  said  with  a  slight  diiver.  "  You  dioold 
say,  'I  matry  you !'  And  it  would  be  nicer 
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if  yoa  were  to  substitute  Robin  for  Mr. 
Graham,  which  has  an  abominably  formal 
sound  between  such  great  friends  of  quite 
two  months'  standing.  Thus  corrected, 
the  sentence  runs,  '  I  marry  you,  Robin ! ' 
to  which  Robin  replies,  *  Why  not  1 ' " 

It  is  doubtful  whether  she  fully  appre- 
ciated this  singular  mixture  of  teaching 
and  wooing ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  even  understood  it. 

"  Tis  only  a  poor  fisher-girl  I  am,"  she 
answered,  "  and  'tis  you  thftt  are  a  grand 
gentleman,  with  money,  and  lands,  and 
houses,  so  the  neighbours  tell  me.  Oh,  but 
it  would  be  a  strange  thing  for  me  to 
marry  you,  Mr.  Graham.'* 

Womanlike  she  glanced  from  his  fine 
clothes  to  her  own  humble  garb — ^a  coarse 
grey  dress  of  homespun  wool,  a  blue  shawl 
crossed  over  her  breast  and  fastened  at  her 
waist,  and  a  kind  of  sun-bonnet  In  this 
respect  the  disparity  between  them  was 
sufficiently  obvious,  though  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  match  the  ghrl's  graceful 
figure  or  beautiful  face. 

''  I  am  not  acting  in  haste  to  repent  at 
leisure,"  said  Robin  Graham  with  deli- 
beration. "  Some  arguments  may  be  urged 
against  our  marriage,  I  admit;  but  as  they 
ail  spring  from  an  accident — the  accident 
of  birth — iixey  can  be  easily  brushed  aside. 
And  then,  Elsie,  the  sacrifice  won't  be 
altogether  on  my  side.  Oh  nol  you'll 
have  something  to  give  up  too.  Tou  see, 
I've  thought  the  matter  well  over." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her,  as  if  he 
had  asked  her  a  question ;  but  she  was  too 
astonished  to  speak ;  this  wonderful  thing, 
that  he  wished  her  to  marry  him,  quite 
stupefied  her.    Se  he  went  on : 

"  Fine  ladies  are  all  very  well  for  a  time, 
but  a  man  gets  tired  of  them — ^tired  of 
their  fine  feathers,  and  their  fine  speeches, 
and  their  fine  ways.  That  sort  of  thing  is 
taking  in  the  show-room,  but  inexpressibly 
wearisome  in  the  housa  There's  not  an 
ounce  of  sincerity'in  a  ton  of  such  stuff. 
No,  there  is  nothing  like  a  quiet,  domestic 
life :  a  pleasant,  humdrum  husband,  and  a 
cheerful,  chatty  wife  to  make  tea  and  sew 
on  buttons,  and  do  things  generally.  You 
could  manage  that,  Elsie ) 

*'  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Graham,"  she  exclaimed, 
her  dark  eyes  wide-open  with  surprise; 
'*  and  I'm  thinking  old  Kitty  Corkill  could 
do  that  for  you.  The  words  touched 
rather  a  discordant  note,  but  the  voice  was 
singularly  sweety  having  learnt  its  cadences 
from  the  winds  and  waves. 

"Well,  well;  never  mind  about  Kitty 


CorkilL  She  is  old  and  ugly,  and  you  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Which  is 
it  to  be,  Elsie,  yes,  or  no  1 " 

And  now  from  across  the  heather  came 
the  last  sad  words  of  the  song,  but  so 
softly  that  neither  of  these  two  heard  it. 

Ob,  sweet  little  Betey^  thou'rt  breaking  my  heart, 
Courting  Robin  the  king,  they  say  thou  art, 
Bobin  the  king,  Kobin  the  king  ricUan. 

When  the  invisible  singer  ceased,  the 
dark  hills  seemed  to  grow  darker,  and  a 

{^loom  to  fall  over  the  undulating  moor- 
and  and  the  wide  sea  beyond,  though  the 
sky  still  remained  starry  and  cloudless. 
Elsie,  perceiving  that  the  "  merry  dancers  " 
had  vanished,  could  not  repress  a  little 
shudder,  but  she  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  bright  prospect  sud- 
denly opened  out  before  her. 

She  saw  a  beautiful  picture  of  fairyland, 
for  it  was  quite  impossible  to  imagine  its 
existence  in  real  life.  Wild  hilly  coast 
scenery  is  fruitful  in  marvels ;  but  set  a 
man  down  in  the  middle  of  a  plain  and  he 
would  suppose  the  earth  to  be  flat,  and  life 
a  monotonous  level  track  along  it.  Here, 
in  this  lonely  glen,  the  whole  air  was  full 
of  mystenr ;  the  tales  that  the  old  folk  told 
around  *  their  cottage-fires  after  nightfall 
were  of  things  and  beings  invisible  to  dull 
citizens.  Tnere  was  ^en  Varrey,  the 
mermaid,  who,  before  every  great  festival, 
imparted  to  her  jewels  new  brilliancv  by 
settiiig  them  in  the  wave-tops,  and  there 
they  might  be  seen  flashing  in  the  sunlight, 
whue  the  syrens  sang  bewitching  melodies 
to  entice  mortals  away  from  them.  Whd 
had  not  heard  of  the  splendid  city,  with 
its  gilded  towers  and  minarets,  which  that 
mighty  magician,  Fin  MacCoul,  had  sunk 
beneath  the  waves  off  Port  Soderic  1 
Though  he  had  transformed  its  inhabitants 
into  blocks  of  granite,  yet  curiously  enough 
they  were  summoned  to  church  regularly 
every  Sonday,  for  the  sailors  often  heard 
the  tinkling  of  the  bell;  and  the  whole 
island  rose  to  the  surface  once  every  seven 
years,  and  would  remain  above  water  if 
only  one  could  see  it  and  lay  a  Bible  upon 
it  And  beneath  Castle  Bushen  was  there 
not  a  wonderful  race  of  giants,  who  drank 
out  of  golden  goblets,  and  wore  magnificent 
dothes,  and  whose  suburban  retreat  was 
illuminated  by  a  reckless  profusion  of  wax- 
candles  t  This  was  incontestable,  for  an 
adventuresome  mortal  had  interviewed  one 
of  them,  and  the  giant^  after  asking 
how  things  were  going  on  in  the  upper 
regions,  hiui  crushed  up  a  ploughshare  as 
eaisily  as  if  it  had  been  a  filbert,  and  then 
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said  pleasantly:  "There  are  still  men  in 
the  Isle  of  Man."  Why,  Elsie  had  seen 
with  her  own  eyes  in  Kirk  Malew  a 
chalice  which  had  been  carried  off  from  an 
elfin  banquet  And  with  such  wonders  she 
had  to  fashion  her  picture. 

First  of  all,  there  was  to  be  a  house 
twice  as  large  as  her  father's  thatched 
cottage  in  the  glen ;  the  .crockery  on  the 
dresser  was  to  be  replaced  by  silver  plates, 
like  those  used  for  collecting  in  churches 
on  grand  occasions ;  the  brass  candlesticks 
upon  the  mantelpiece  were  to  make  way 
for  gold  ones;  the  stone  floor  would  be 
hidden  beneath  a  gorgeous  carpet;  the  deal 
tables  and  chairs  must  go — something  of 
dark  wood  like  the  old  Dutch  clock  would 
look  better;  outside  there  should  be  a 
handsome  porch  and  a  garden,  and 
geraniums  in  the  window,  and  no  split 
congers  hanging  against  the  walls ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  grandeur  would  be 
Elsie  herself,  dressed  in  silk  and  be- 
decked with  jewels,  like  Ben  Varrey,  and 
doing  nothing  all  day  long  but  sitting  in 
an  armchair,  and  oidering  her  servants 
about.  As  this  splendid  vision  passed 
through  her  brain,  her  dark  eyes  flashed 
with  deliffht,  and  half  unconscio^y  she 
swept  the  long  black  hair  from  her  beautiful 
face,  to  make  herself  look  more  like  the  vicar's 
daughter,  whose  hair  was  fastened  behind. 

Herrings  for  dinner  today;  herrings 
yesterday;  herrings  to-morrow.  There 
would  be  no  more  herrings,  thought  Ekie ; 
the  barrel  would  vanish  from  the  comer 
of  the  room,  and,  instead,  she  would  dine 
upon  bacon  and  beef,  and  delicacies  of 
every  kind.  Oobd-bye  to  amvlass  (butter- 
milk and  water),  soUaghan  (a  kind  of 
porridge),  braghtan  (a  sandwich  of  buttered 
oatcake,  potatoes,  and  herrings),  and 
binjean  (curds);  instead  of  these  she  would 
fare  as  u  every  day  were  a  Sunday-school 
feast,  and  she  would  have  plenty  of  jough 
(beer)  for  her  father  and  the  neighbours. 
Oh  yes,  her  enjoyment  was  not  to  be 
wholly  selfish.  There  was  to  be  a  chair  for 
her  father  by  the  chimney-comer,  and 
tobacco  in  plenty,  and  he  was  to  sit  there 
and  smoke  from  morning  till  night ;  and 
the  neighbours  were  to  come  in  for 
some  share  of  her  comforts.  For  some, 
she  would  purchase  their  winter  stock 
of  herrings;  for  others,  she  would  pay 
men  to  cut  and  stack  their  peat ;  and  for 
others  whose  nets  had  been  carried  away, 
she  would  buy  new  onea  Ton  see,  Elsie's 
notion  of  paradise  was  smiling  idleness, 
tempered  by  a  little  well-directed  kindness. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how 
many  have  noticed  a  singular  omission 
from  her  reflections  Among  the  fair  sex, 
probably  not  one.  The  idea  of  love  for  the 
man  who  had  asked  her  to  marry  him  had 
never  entered  Elsie's  head.  She  regarded 
him  as  a  convenient  sort  of  fairy  who 
could  supply  her  with  an  illimitable 
number  of  good  things ;  and  this  stined 
her  fancy  rather  than  her  avarice,  as  it 
would  have  done  with  better  edacated 
girls.  Robin  Qraham  was  too  high  abo?e 
her  for  her  to  think  of  loving  him;  she 
might  have  worshipped  him,  but  love  him 
— no,  that  was  quite  impossible.  She  felt 
that  he  belonged  to  some  entirely  difierent 
order  of  beings  from  herself;  and  though  he 
was  well  fitted  to  be  the  centre  ornament 
of  the  magnificent  scene  she  had  depicted, 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  thuk  of 
him  as  a  flesh-and-blood  husband. 

But  in  all  this  golden  amber,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  was  a  very  in- 
appropriate fly,  Joe  Quilliam  by  name,  and 
the  question  was,  not  how  did  he  get 
there,  but  how  to  get  him  out.  He  was 
a  plain,  simple-minded  fiahermao,  a  good 
deal  older  than  Elsie,  but  without  donbt 
desperately  in  love  with  her.  There  was 
no  actual  pledge  between  them.  His 
natural  bashfulness  had  prevented  him 
from  declaring  himself,  and  he  had  not 
been  goaded  into  doing  so  by  the  hateful 
presence  of  a  rival ;  while  she  had  had  no 
need  to  question  her  own  heart— a  species 
of  catechism  that  the  dilatory  fair  sex 
seldom  resorts  to  until  the  last  moment. 
Probably  she  was,  as  she  believed,  heart- 
whole  ;  for  this  curious  organ  i&  very  like 
a  "  Rupert's  drop  "—hard  and  obdurate  as 
iron  until  it  is  touched  upon  one  particular 
spot,  when  it  undergoes  a  sudden  and 
irreparable  transformation.  In  Elsie's  case 
this  catastrophe  had  not  yet  happened. 
She  had  listened  attentively  to  all  that  the 
fisherman  had  to  say,  and  she  had  occasion- 
ally chafi*ed  him  about  his  want  of  success 
with  the  lobsters  or  the  congers ;  but  this 
surely  is  not  a  very  advanced^  stage  of 
love-making,  and,  beyond  accepting  a  few 
bright  ribbons  from  him  last  Hollandtide 
Eve,  she  had  given  him  no  definite  encou- 
ragement 

So  far,  all  well  and  good.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, Joe  Quilliam  was  rather  a  hot- 
tempered  fellow,  with  a  disagreeably  pl*JD 
way  of  speaking  his  mind,  and  there  was 
no  knowing  what  he  might  do  or  say  when 
he  heard  that  she  was  going  to  many  the 
fine  gentleman,  Bobin  Graham.    It  ^^J 
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appear  strange  that  she  should  consider 
him  in  this  matter  at  all,  but  she  did ;  she 
even  tried  to  devise  some  scheme  for 
benefiting  him.  This  unreasonable  fellovr 
would  be  angry,  she  knew;  he  would 
refuse  to  take  anything  at  her  hands ;  he 
might  even  refuse  to  speak  to  her.  There 
really  seemed  no  way  of  managing  him. 
What  was  she  to  do  f 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  moorland.  They  had  walked  in 
silence  through  the  heather,  and  were  now 
standing  upon  one  of  the  great  black  head- 
lands that  flanked  the  entrance  to  the 
glen,  where  the  rivulet  widened  and  ran 
smoothly  over  the  glistening  sand  to  meet 
the  wavelets.  Close  beside  them,  and 
upon  the  very  verge  of  the  cliffis,  a  large 
boulder  was  poised  so  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  slightest  touch  would  hurl  it  into  the 
water  many  hundred  feet  below.  It 
had  been  deeply  cut  and  furrowed  by 
icebergs,  but  the  ferns  and  lichens  growing 
thickly  upon  it  ^ave  it  a  rounded  appear- 
ance in  the  twilight,  though  there  was  a 
sharply-defined  shadow  at  its  farther  side. 
The  rocky  ledges  upon  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  cliff  were  white  with  sea- 
biros,  and  a  drowsy  murmur  came  up  from 
the  caverns  at  its.  base.  Away  among  the 
bracken  in  the  glen  there  might  occasion- 
ally be  seen  a  gleam  from  some  cottage- 
window,  but  not  ofl^n,  for  the  lights  are 
carefully  guarded  by  the  fisher-folk  along 
the  coast,  lest  they  should  lure  an  unwary 
vessel  to  destruction.  Not  a  moving  thing 
was  in  sight;  not  even  a  ship  upon  that 
peaceful  sea^  The  lighthouse  had  long 
disappeared  in  the  gathering  mist  towards 
the  south.  But  at  such  a  time,  when  all 
is  lifeless,  inanimate  objects  have  a  strange 
way  of  becoming  lifelike ;  the  winds  acquire 
human  speech,  and  the  stars  sight,  and  the 
very  hills  bend  forward  in  an  attitude  of 
anxious  watching  and  listening.  In  Elsie's 
case  this  feeling  was  so  strong  that  she 
drew  a  little  nearer  to  Robin  for  protec- 
tion. 

"  Well,  Elsie,  will  you  marry  me  1  '*  he 
asked,  tddng  both  her  hands  in  his  and 
looking  straight  into  her  dark  eyes. 

"I— Idotftknow." 

Surely  the  shadow  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  boulder  started  !  And  it  might  have 
been  the  wind,  or  it  might  have  been 
fancy,  but  there  certainly  seemed  to  be 
sighed  out  in  a  low  voice  full  of  such 
mournful  pathos : 

"  Oh,  sweet  little  Beter,  tbou'rt  breaking  my  be^^ ; 

C^onrtlncr  Tlrkkin  f.liA  Irinfp   f.fiAV  ULV  f.hnn  Art..  '* 


Both  were  too  engaged  to  notice  this  sin- 
gular phenomenon;  indeed,  Robin  Graham 
was  rather  staggered  at  Elsie's  answer. 

''  You  don't  know ! "  he  exclaimed  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  "Come,  Elsie,  what  do 
you  mean  1  You  know  I'm  very  fond  of 
you,  and  I  hoped  you  were  fond  enough  of 
me  to  marry  me  ;  but  if  you're  not — well, 
I've  made  a  mistake,  that's  all." 

*'  Listen^h,  listen,  Mr.  Oraham,"  she 
cried  in  sudden  terror. 

«  Merely  a  rabbit." 

"  Oh,  but  it's  no  rabbit.  It's  the  boagane 
that's  about,  I'm  sure.  Let's  away  !  Oh, 
do  !  let's  make  haste  back,  for  it's  neither 
a  bollan  cross  nor  a  dreain's  feather  that  I 
have." 

**  You  really  must  get  rid  of  such  absurd 
notions,"  said  Robin,  who  felt  keenly  that 
ignorance  in  a  wife  would  be  bad  enough, 
but  that  superstition  would  be  quite  un- 
bearable. "  At  your  age,  Elsie,  you  ought 
to  know  that  boaganes  are  '  gone  extinct ' ; 
civilisation  has  drowned  them,  every  one ; 
in  fact,  they  never  existed  anywhere  but 

in  the  imaginations  of  sill  v  old  wom 

I  mean,  of  those  who  didn't  know  any 
better.  And  how  on  earth  could  a  miser- 
able fishbone  or  a  wren's  feather  protect 
yon  from  harm  Y  It's  sheer  nonsense.  Ob, 
I'm  not  blaming  you,  but  those  who  put 
such  folly  into  your  innocent  head ;  they 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselvoB." 

She  was  more  astonished  now  than  when 
he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  in  her 
indignation  she  forgot  all  about  the  sound 
that  had  startled  her.  Drawing  her  hands 
away  from  him,  she  stepped  back  a  little, 
and  with  her  dark  eyes  flashing  and  her 
head  thrown  back,  she  looked  more  like  a 
beautiful  queen  than  a  simple  fisher  girl. 
The  feeling  that  bids  us  cherish  what  our 
fathers  have  cherished,  is  akin  to  parental 
instinct ;  it  was  very  strong  in  Elsie.  What 
did  this  stranger  mean  by  saying  that 
there  were  no  such  things  as  boaganes,  when 
their  existence  was  known  to  persons 
of  the  meanest  intelligence,  even  to  Black 
Barney,  the  idiot  The  ignorance  of  the 
man  was  pitiful !  Why,  the  Phynnoderee 
was  quite  a  well-known  character  in 
Rushen,  where  he  mowed  hay-fields  and 
corn-fields,  and  sometimes  tossed  boulders 
about  by  way  of  a  change,  and  the  boulders 
might  be  seen  as  proof  positive  of  his 
existence.  Was  not  the  spectre-hound  seen 
nightly  in  Peel  Castle  9  And  was  it  not 
matter  of  notoriety  that  **  Dame  Eleanor 
Cobham,  Gloucester's  wife,"  haunted  the 
same  place  Y    But  there  was  no  need  to  eo 
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beyond  the  glen  iteelf;  it  was  ftdl  of 
goblins.  The  waterboll,  the  glashtyn,  and 
the  nightsteed  had  been  seen  by  many  old 
enough  to  believe  their  own  eyes ;  and  as 
for  me  horrible  groans  of  these  noisy 
spirits,  on  a  winter's  night  it  was  not  safe 
to  go  out  of  doors — at  any  rate,  without 
the  protection  of  a  chaplet  of  bollan-feaill- 
eoin.*  And  yet  this  stoinger  had  the 
impudence  to  say  that  it  was  all  nonsense, 
that  boaganes  were  a  myth ! 

"  Oh,  but  IVe  heard  them,  Mr.  Graham/' 
said  Elsie. 

*'  You  heard  the  wind,  Elsie." 

"And  IVe  seen  them,  too." 

<*  You  thought  so,  Elsie,  but  you  were 
wrong;  You  could  not  see  what  does  not 
exist'' 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  as  hasn't  seen 
them  to  say  they  don't  exist;  but  it's 
other  people  that  have  seen  them,  and  they 
know  that  there  are  boaganes  everywhera" 

Here  was  an  awkward  stumbling-block. 
To  marry  a  woman  who  believed  in  goblins 
did  seem  outrageous.  Every  night  she 
might  be  putting  out  bowls  of  water  for 
them  to  drink,  and  laying  dust  on  the 
floor  to  observe  their  footsteps  in  the 
morning,  and  then  brushing  it  carefully 
from  the  door  toward  the  hearth  lest  a 
whole  houseful  of  good  luck  should  be 
swept  away.  There  would  be  no  doing  any- 
thing for  fear  of  offending  these  ridiculous 
spirits. 

Robin  Graham  had  decided  upon  at- 
tempting a  very  dangerous  thing — nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  experiment  in  matri- 
mony. He  really  had  become  somewhat 
tired  of  the  trammels  and  ways  of  the  society 
in  which  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  he  had 
grown sofond  of  Elsie  thathehad determined 
to  marry  and  educate  her.  The  same  thing 
had  been  done  before,  why  not  again) 
About  three  months  before  this  time  he 
had  come  to  the  glen  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  and  he  had  takon  and  furnished  a 
picturesque  little  cottage.  He  had  been 
thrown  much  into  Elsie's  company;  she 
had  helped  him  with  his  boat  and  Ids 
lines,  and  she  had  shown  him  the  best 
places  to  go  to  for  cod,  and  whiting,  and 
mackerel  In  this  way  their  acquaintance 
had  progressed  rigidly,  until  it  had 
reached  the  present  stase.  He  was  sure 
that  she  was  good  and  beautiful;  what 
more  could  he  want  in  a  wife  f  Of  course 
it  would  be  useless  to  think  of  raising  her 
to  his  level;  it  would  be  equally  useless  to 
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think  of  descending  to  hers;  but  surely 
somewhere  between  there  must  exist  s 
platform  on  which  they  could  meet  on 
equal  terms.  Compromise  is  tbe  very 
essence  of  a  happy  marriect  life ;  Eobin 
Graham  had  resolved  to  put  this  principle 
into  practice  without  delay.  He  had 
studied  the  simple  habits  of  the  people 
about,  and  he  was  quite  convinced  that 
the  thing  was  practicable,  though  perhape 
not  without  some  Uttle  friction  at  fint 
This  evening,  however,  two  or  three  trifles 
such  as  Elsie's  grammar  had  jarred  rather 
painfully  upon  his  susceptibilitieB,  but 
nothing  so  much  as  this  revelation  about 
her  superstition.  She  had  displayed,  too, 
an  unexpected  amount  of  obstinacy;  in 
the  interest  of  her  education,  this  had  to 
be  eradicated  at  once. 

''Elsie,  your  charms  would  be  jiut  as 
useful  to  you  as  a  straw  to  a  drowning 
man.  Such  notions  are  out  of  date;  they 
belong  to  the  days  of  witchcraft  and  non- 
sense; I  assure  you  they  would  make  yon 

ridiculous   in   soci among   ednc^ 

people.  And  as  for  these  preposteious 
boaganes,  you  must  give  up  beUeving  in 
them — ^you  reaUy  must  There  never  were 
such  thuigs,  and  I'll  prove  it  to  yon." 

Though  he  had  adopted  the  foolish 
device  of  trying  to  strengthen  his  case  by 
a  mere  assertion,  Elsie  was  so  strong  in  her 
convictions,  that  she  refrained  from  attack- 
ing him  at  his  weak  point.    She  said  simply : 

"  It's  Joe  Quilliam  that  has  told  me 
about  them  many  a  time.  Oh,  and  I 
believe  him  too." 

**  What  can  an  ignorant  fisherman  know 
about  such  matters  TV 

"  Or  an  ignorant  fiisher-girl  either,  Mr. 
Graham  1 " 

This  harsh  classification  of  his  intended 
wife  with  an  awkward  common  lout  of  a 
fisherman  was  exceeding^  objectionable. 
Like  many  others,  he  considered  lumself 
vastly  superior  to  every  woman  in  his  own 
rank  of  h'fe,  but  he  looked  upon  the 
women  on  a  lower  rung  of  the  social  ladder 
as  much  superior  to  the  men.  Somehow 
or  other,  these  two  opinions  had  never 
been  brought  into  juxtaposition  in  his  own 
mind ;  if  Siey  had  beeoi,  perhaps  he  might 
have  been  able  to  reconcile  them,^  conflict- 
ing though  they  seem.  The  very  idea  that 
this  beautiful  girl  belonged  to  the^  ^^ 
class  as  that  rough  fellow,  Joe  QoiUi&ipt 
was  enough  to  m&e  one  shudder.  Bobin 
Graham  hastened  to  repudiate  itw 

"  Joe  Quilliam  is  all  very  well  in  his 
way,  no  doubt,"  he  said ;  "but ^ 
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The  shadow  emerged  from  the  far  side 
of  the  boulder,  and  took  the  shape  of  a 
talli  powerful-looking  fu^man,  in  knee- 
boots  and  blue  guernsey.  .  He  had  a  plea- 
sant, open  face^  though  its  eroression  was 
half-sad  and  half-angry  as  he  advanced 
towards  the  couple  on  Uie  edge  of  the  cUff. 

"You  here,  Joef "  exclaimed  Elsie  in 
evident  alarm.    Even  this  annoyed  Bobin. 

"What  does  it  matter  1"  he  asked. 
"  Listeners  never  hear  any  good  of  them- 
selves, and  Quilliam  is  no  exception  to  tiie 
role." 

''Aw,  I'm  here  plainly  enough,  an'  you 
may  say  I  came  to  listen  if  it  suits  you, 
Mr.  Graham,"  said  Quilliam ;  "  but  this  I 
know,  that  it  wasn't  my  own  doin'  at  all, 
an'  I  thought  it  bettw  to  keep  quiet  than 
to  be  distnrbin'  Elsie  by  sneakm'  off-— any- 
way, until  you  began  for  to  apeak  o'  me, 
and  then  it  was  best  to  come  out  for  sure." 

Elsie  gave  him  a  timid  little  smile  of 

''Thai  was  very  thooghtfal  of  you,  Joe," 
she  murmured. 

'^  And  now  I  want  to  come  to  a  plain 
an'erstan'tn'  with  you,  Elsie,"  Quilliam 
went  on.  ^'It's  not  for  me  to  deny 
that  I  haven't  heard  what  you've  been 
sayin'  between  yourselves,  for  I  have — 
an'  it'fl  vexed  me  more  than  enough. 
An'  first  of  all  let  me  have  mv  say 
about  the  boaganes,  which  this  lamed  gen- 
tleman here  comin'  firom  England  where 
they  know  so  much,  though  they  live  in 
towns  for  all  that^  says  is  all  nonsense. 
Tut  I  any  fool  with  eyes  and  ears  in  his 
head— and  that's  not  much  to  ask  for  him, 
I  reckon — could  talk  of  boa^nes  that  he 
has  heard — aye,  an'  seen,  too,  by  the 
hunnerd.  It's  on'y  this  very  night — ^an' 
it's  solemn  truth  I'm  tellin'  you— as  I  sat 
watehin'  for  the  Mary  Jane,  which  is  about 
due,  I  saw  a  great  black  thing  rear  itself 
out  of  the  water  just  inside  o'  the  tideway 
yonner,  an'  it  looked  aroun'  an'  gave  a 
ter'Ue  moan,  an'  then  sank  again,  an'  I  saw 
no  more  of  it ;  an'  on'y  for  my  bollan  cross 
here,  I'd  ha'  run  for  the  glen,  for  it  was 
Bomethin'  drsadfuL" 

This  horrible  picture  wrought  upon 
Elsie's  imagination  to  such  an  extent  thoit 
she  uttered  a  slight  scream;  whereupon 
the  fisherman,  hastily  diseuffaging  the  fish- 
bone that  was  tied  round  his  neck,  handed 
it  to  Elsie,  who  took  it  eagerly.  He  shot 
a  triumphant  glance  at  Bobin ;  but  Bobin 
was  unequal  to  the  occasion — ^he  could 
only  laugh  contemptuously.  To  put  him- 
sdf  in  ODDontion  to  this  immrant  fellow. 


and  run  the  risk  of  failure,  was  what  he 
wished  to  avoid  at  all  hazards;  unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  was  forced  upon  him 
in  a  very  unpleasant  way. 

''Maybe,  you'll  remember  last  Hollan- 
tide  Eve,  Elue,"  continued  Quilliam. 
"Anyway  those  ribbons  round  your  neck 
will  help  bring  it  to  your  mind.  It  was 
for  a  pledge  that  I  gave  them  to  you, 
though  I  am  so  stupid  at  talkin'  that  I 
held  my  tongue  foolishlv.  Surely,  Elsie, 
you  knew  I  was  madly  fond  of  you,  and 
your  sweet  face,  and  your  pretty  ways— 
surely,  surely.  Aw,  but  it's  a  poor,  plain, 
awkward  fellow  that  I  am  to  tlunk  of  such 
as  you;  an'  likely  enough  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  ould  proverb,  '  Black  as  the  raven 
is,  he'U  find  a  mate,'  which  I  kept  repeatiu' 
an'  repeatin'  to  myself  continually,  I  would 
never  have  foun'  the  courage  to  look  up  to 
you,  beautiful  thing  that  you  are.  There's 
one  here,  though,  that's  not  so  backward 
at  aU ;  an'  now  the  question  is,  Which  is 
it  to  be  9  for  one  or  other  it  must  be,  an' 
it's  for  vou  to  decide  this  very  night 
Heaven  help  thee,  my  Elsie  1  an'  Heaven 
help  me,  too,  if  you  turn  your  back  upon 
me  this  night;  but  if  so  be — ^well,  I'll 
take  ship  in  some  ooean-goin'  vessel,  an' 
never  trouble  you  more,  so  you  needn't  fear 
at  all,  but  just  give  your  answer  straight" 

And  he  stood  like  a  soldier  on  parade, 
though  the  quivering  about  his  mouth 
look^  strangely  pathetic  in  that  brown, 
weather-worn  face. 

Here  was  a  horrible  catastrophe !  It 
had  been  a  lovely  picture  :  Elsie  with  her 
pretty  face  and  dark  eyes  and  flowing 
black  hair,  with  the  still  water  glistening 
at  the  base  of  the  bluS*  precipice  whitened 
with  sea-birds,  and  the  heather  all  around 
her,  and  the  stars  shining  overhead,  and  the 
rivulet  de^  down  in  the  ferny  glen.  And 
suddenly  there  had  come  into  it  a  dis- 
cordant element,  this  rudely-clad  fellow 
with  his  awkward  speech  and  ungainly 
ways,  and  all  its  beauty  had  vanished. 
Bobin  Graham  was  at  once  disgusted  and 
indignant ;  disgusted  at  being  brought  into 
rivwy  with  a  rough  fisherman,  indig- 
nant at  this  fisherman's  impertinence  m 
aspiring  to  Elsie's  hand,  and  in  placing 
him  in  such  an  undignified  position.  ^  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  last  considera- 
tion had  the  most  weight  with  him.  But 
how  was  he  to  extricate  himself  from  this 
unpleasant  dilemma  1  That  he  and  Joe 
QiuUiam  should  be  matched  against  one 
another  for  Elsie's  hand  would  be  a  life- 
lonff    dismnoe.    even    should    he    prove 
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succeBsf ul ;  to  be  rejected  in  the  presence  of 
his  humble  rival  would  be  simply  intoler- 
able ;  and  to  withdraw  from  this  disagree- 
able contest  would  be  construed  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  defeat.  Clearly,  he 
could  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  nor  even 
remain  where  he  was  without  encountering 
disaster.  It  was  difficult  to  discover  the 
least  of  the  evils  presented  for  his  selection. 

Meanwhile,  Elsie  stood  silent  between  the 
two  men.  Holding  the  boUan  cross  in  her 
hand,  she  kept  glancing  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  then  aown  into  the  picturesque 
glen  where  she  had  spent  her  simple  life 
among  the  bracken  and  the  heather  and 
the  gorse.  There  were  boaganes  there,  no 
doubt,  for  they  love  the  peat-smoke  and 
the  moorland  flowers,  and  they  revel  in 
the  babbling  brook  and  the  sparkling  waves. 
There  her  father  lived,  and  there  her 
grandfather  had  lived  and  her  ancestors 
for  many  centuries,  and  if  their  lives  had 
been  uneventful  except  for  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  they  had  not  been  unhappy.  Was  she 
to  break  away  from  all  these  old  traditions 
and  become  a  great  ladyl  or  was  she  to 
continue  in  the  peaceful  eroove  that  had 
been  so  pleasant  to  her  fathers  1  Which  of 
these  two!  Oh,  that  some  fairy  would 
help  her  in  this  distressing  situation  I 

No  sooner  had  she  conceived  this  wish 
than  there  was  a  swift  rush  of  something 
black  through  the  air.  It  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  pitiful  squeal  of  some 
creature  in  agony.  They  all  turned,  and 
saw  on  a  hillock,  a  few  yards  distant,  a 
young  rabbit  in  the  clutch  of  a  hawk, 
which  had  swooped  down  upon  the  over- 
venturesome  little  ball  of  wool  before  it 
could  take  refuge  in  its  burrow.  Robin 
Graham  regarded  the  scene  with  curiosity. 
It  was  new  to  him,  and  he  was  wondering 
whether  the  hawk  would  proceed  to  devour 
its  prey  then  and  there,  or  whether  it 
would  carry  it  off  bodily  in  its  talons. 
But  Elsie  was  deeply  moved. 

**  Oh,  do  save  the  poor  little  thing !  ^ 
she  cried. 

Pride  kept  Robin  motionless;  even  now 
he  was  determined  to  hold  aloof  from  any 
appearance  of  rivalry.  But  three  rapid 
strides  carried  the  fisherman  to  the  spot 
The  great  bird  relinquished  its  prey,  and 
rose  slowly  in  the  air;  while,  apparently 
none  the  worse  for  its  adventure,  the 
rabbit  scampered  off  and  tumbled  into  its 
hole. 

<'Oie  vie,""  Mr.  Graham,"  said  Elsie  in 

*  Grood-night. 


her  stateliest  manner.  Her  use  of  the 
Manx  expression  made  her  meaning  Buffi- 
ciently  clear.  Without  another  woid  she 
walked  across  to  Joe  Quilliam  and  put  her 
hand  in  his,  and  together  they  went  away 
through  the  headier  and  vanished  in  the 
glen. 

As  for  Robin  Graham,  the  lesson  was 
useful,  though  galling  in  the  extreme. 
Sitting  alone  upon  the  diff  he  thought  the 
matter  over,  and  at  length  admitted  that 
worse  might  have  befallen  him.  Bat  it 
was  decidedly  unpleasant  to  ^  hear  the 
voice  of  his  successful  rival  singing  out 
merrily  in  the  distance : 

"  Red  top-knots  and  ribbons  of  black  tboult  wear; 
I'll  make  thee  Queen  of  the  May.  I  swear. 
Robin  y  Ree,  Robin  ye  Ree  ridlao/ 


AN  UNFINISHED  TASK. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.    CHAPTER  IIL 

Probably  Mr.  Leslie  had  never  been 
the  owner  of  so  much  wealth  in  all  his 
life.  But  there  it  lay  before  him-a 
banker's  draft  for  three  hundred  poonds, 
and  a  letter  from  his  brother  in  the  oolonies 
to  say  that  it  was  some  return  for  his 
kindness  and  protection  to  the  writer's 
children. 

<<  Now  that  is  very  good  of  Charles,"  he 
said.  '*  Poor  fellow !  the  world  is  mag 
him  better  at  last  I  am  glad,  too,  for 
the  little  ones — for  Amy  and  Kata"  ^ 

It  would  have  been  but  natural  if  the 
Bev.  Norman  had  been  glad  also  for  him- 
self. There  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  taken  entire  charge  of  his  brotiier'i 
motherless  children;  but  then  he  did 
many  things  for  which  there  was  no  reason 
save  the  promptings  of  his  own  kind  heart 
Certainly  there  were  many  relatives  mach 
better  able  to  aid  Charles  Leslie,  ivhen 
extravagance  and  rash  speculation  com- 
pelled him  to  cross  the  seas ;  but  the  vior 
was  elder  brother ;  he  held  the  family 
Uving,  and  mig|ht  be  regarded  as  head, 
in  which  capacity  everything  nnpleaaant 
was  by  genenJ  consent  rdegated  to  him. 

*'  Yes,  I  am  glad,"  he  repeated.  ''Just 
at  this  time,  too.  But,  oh  dear,  this  other 
afEair  is  very  sad  1  I  soarcely  know  how 
to  break  it  to  poor  Grace.  Is  it  only 
money  that  she  is  losing  t  Nay.  I  will  not 
think  of  the  other.    It  cannot  be  trua'' 

This  other  affair  was  a  portentous  legal- 
looking  document  He  had  read  and  r^ 
read  it  many  times.  Each  time  it  seemed 
more  hopeless  and  confusing,  and  so  he 
laid  it  aside  and  took— it  was  the  vicars 
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UBoal  anodyne  for  tribulation — a  fishing- 
rod  and  his  way  across  the  moor. 

"  It  has  been  a  capital  season/'  so  ran 
his  soliloquy  as,  reaching  his  favourite 
stream,  he  made  ready  his  tackle.  "  How 
early  they  began,  too!  Why,  that  was 
quite  a  good  take  which  young  Langridge 

brought  me  when — when "    The  vicar 

paused  a  moment,  and  then  with  an  effort, 
as  if  he  would  school  himself  to  the 
stem  reality  :  "  When  Grace  promised  to 
be  his  wife.  Ah  me!  little  more  than 
six  months  ago.  And  it  seems  so  long — 
so  lon^." 

A  light  motion  of  his  practised  hand. 
The  line  went  circling  through  the  air,  and 
the  delusive  flies  were  on  the  water, 
whilst  this  disciple  of  the  ''gentle  Izaak," 
all  his  sorrows  forgotten  for  a  while, 
watched  them  keenly  and  in  vain.  So  one 
hour  passed,  and  another,  and  yet  another, 
and  not  a  single  trout  vouchsafed  a  glance 
at  the  tempting  offer. 

"There  must  be  something  wrong  in 
the  weather,"  he  surmised,  angler  like 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  reason. 

But  beyond  doubt  something  was  wrong 
with  the  weather.  The  moorland,  which 
had  been  glowiog  so  lately  under  the 
autumnal  sun,  was  disappearing  in  a  dense 
colourless  mist  There  was  a  stillness  in 
the  air,  an  oppressive  silence,  save  when 
the  wind  came  and  went  with  a  wailing 
sigh.  No  bird  sang.  The  very  hum  of 
the  insects  ceased.  There  was  not  a  sound 
save  the  murmur  of  the  brook,  and  that 
seemed  whispering  weird  secrets.  Nature 
itself  seemed  mute,  waiting  in  hushed 
silence  for  that  awful  voice  whose  low 
utterances  were  coming  nearer,  growing 
louder,  amidst  the  purple  blackness  over- 
shadowing the  sky,  and  in  this  gathering' 
ominous  gloom  the  vicar  of  Stanton 
Pomrey  turned  to  find  himself  not  alone 
as  a  horseman  reined  up  by  his  sida 

"What,  Mr.  Langridge!  You  might 
be  one  of  the  chiidrisn  of  the  mist,  you 
ride  so  swiftly;  and  heather  and  moss 
make  no  sound." 

The  young  man  dismounted,  and  grasped 
the  other's  outstretched  hand.  With  each 
was  an  attempt  at  cordiality,  and  with  each 
was^nre. 

**  Yes ;  the  Duchess  carries  me  well  She 
is  very  restless  to-day,  though." 

''  Doubtless  the  poor  brute  thinks  it  is 
time  to  see  about  homa  There  is  a  storm 
impending.  I  suppose  you  come  from  the 
vicarage,  Cuthbert,  and  from  Grace  %  As 
I  reaped  the  water.  I  saw  von  in  the 


distance.  There  was  a  distance  then. "  As  the 
mist  gathered  more  closely  around  them. 

*'  I  come  from  the  vicarage,  sir ;  not 
from  Miss  Luttrell.  I  purposed  to  see  her, 
but  I  have  not  done  so.  And,  as  I  was 
seeking  you,  Mrs.  Pryor  charged  me  with 
this  mackintosL" 

"  It  was  very  good  of  Aunt  Pryor.  And 
I  am  thankful  to  you  also,"  said  the  vicar, 
as  he  put  it  on.  "But  it  was  a  chance 
that  you  found  me.  And  you  have  come 
out  of  your  way  too." 

"Not  much,  sir,"  replied  the  other; 
"  I  can  make  for  home  round  under  Gheale 
Tor.  It  is  rough,  but  I  am  used  to  the 
moor.  I  desired  to  see  you.  I  would 
rather  we  met  here  than  at  home,  near 
Grace.  There  I  I  want  to  say  it  and  I 
hesitate — even  as  I  rode  to  see  her,  and 
was  cowardly  enough  to  be  glad  she  was 
from  home."  Then,  with  quick  abrupt- 
ness: "  Mr.  Leslie,  do  you  think  that  Grace 
loves  me  1 " 

"  That  is  a  strange  question  to  put  here, 
and  with  such  weather  coming,  too,"  as  two 
or  three  big  rain-drops  fell  sullenly.  The 
vicar  only  spoke  for  time — time  to  still  one 
throb  of  his  heart  He  went  on :  "  Do  I 
think  so  1    No— I  know  it" 

He  looked  at  the  young  man  steadily. 
The  vicar  was  used  to  read  faces,  more 
eloquent  than  words,  and  he  added  : 

"  Why  do  you  put  that  question  to  me  I 
Have  you  heard  anything  1  Are  you  come 
to  own  yourself  unworthy  of  her  ?  Have 
you  wearied  so  soon  1 " 

*<  I  am  unworthy  of  her.  I  own  it  with 
shame.  Not  weary — do  not  misjudge  me, 
Mr.  Leslie.  I  love  Grace  Luttrell  this  day 
as  fondly  as  ever.  Yet  am  I  here  to  say 
the  thing  may  not  be.  Will  you  not  help 
me  in  this,  to  me,  bitter  confession )  Have 
you  heard  nothing,  sir  9  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,  and  dismissed  it  as  idle 
rumour.  You  see,  Mr.  Langridge,"  and 
there  was  cold  scorn  in  each  accent, 
"  thinking  well  of  your  honour,  valuing  it 
more  highly  than  you  do,  I  would  not 
credit  the  news.  I  heard  you  were  often 
with  a  lady — well,  a  little  advanced  in 
years,  old  enough,  in  fact^  to  be  your 
mother.  I  heard  it,  when  I  was  last 
in  London.  I  would  not  question  you  on 
the  matter — deemed  it  but  mere  gossip. 
I  heard  of  Miss  Perryman— and  her 
wealth." 

"  And  you  heard  truly,  air ;  bat  the  tale 
was  incomplete.  It  should  have  told  you 
of  my  father's  lands,  each  acre  mortgaged 
— of  the  powtv  of  Pomrey  Hold  ;  of  my 
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mother,  and  my  sisters,  their  prayers  to 
me — the  one  who  can  akL  them. 

<' With  what  result!  Is  a  mean,  dastardly 
action  Uie  less  so  because  more  than  one 
is  engaged  in  itf' 

"  Mr.  Leslie,  do  you  dare }  "  The  young 
man's  face  was  aflame  at  the  last  sneer. 
"  Nay,  of  course  you  da  You  are  Miss 
Luttrell's  guardian — ^and  more.  And  your 
doth  protects  you." 

"  Do  not  consider  that." 

Few  men  had  ever  seen  that  qulet^  grave, 
country  parson  so  moved  Contempt  was 
iu  each  line  of  his  face — the  light  of  battle 
glittering  in  his  eyes. 

*'  I  was  a  soldier  ere  I  was  in  the  Church, 

and — and Heaven  for^ve  me,  of  what 

am  I  talkmg  1  Mr.  Langndge,  you.  want 
your  freedom )  For  my  ward  I  say,  take  itb 
She  is  a  worse  match  even  than  you  think. 
Her  misfortunes  accumulate.  This  day, 
I  believe,  she  has  lost  every  pepny  of  her 
small  foitune,  and  now  a  most  valuable 
love  joins  it.  Nay,"  for  the  other  would 
have  interrupted,  "let  me  finish.  I  will 
do  as  you  wish — ^I  will  tell  Miss  Luttrell 
you  are — ^what  you  are.  Go  your  way, 
and  see  her  no  more." 

"I  deserve  this." 

As  Cuthbert  Langridge  spoke,  the  storm, 
ever  drawing  nearer  unnoticed  by  them, 
broke  over  their  heads  in  one  long-sustamed 
crashing  thunder-peal,  at  which  the 
frightened  horse  plunged  and  reared  as  his 
rider  mounted,  whilst  the  rain  began  to 
fall  in  a  torrent. 

"  I  deserve  it — ^her  hatred,  your  scorn, 
and  yet  I  must  see  her  once  again.  I  will 
see  her,  and  after  that  happen  what  may. 
I  will,  though  the  tempest  beat  me  to  the 
earth,  thou^  the  wrath  of  the  sky,"  as  a 
gleaming  flash  seemed  to  envelop  them 
m  fire,  "  end  a  wretched  existence." 

He  held  forth  his  hand,  but  the  other 
made  no  response.  Another  instant  and 
it  was  too  late.  Onlv  one  person  should 
ever  clasp  the  hand  of  Cuthbert  Langridge 
in  life  again. 

The  storm  was  at  its  height  ,  The  wind, 
awakened  in  its  fury  at  las^  swept  over  the 
wild  land,  and  dashed  the  rain  before  it 
The  lightning  gleamed  incessantly,  and 
overhead  was  the  ceaseless  deafening  roar 
of  thunder. 

Drenched  and  weary  the  vicar  reached 
his  home,  to  find  no  Grace  LuttrelL  She 
had  gone  over  the  moor  alone,  on  a  mission 
of  charity  to  some  poor  cottage  toilersi  and 
still,  as  tiie  hoars  waned,  returned  not 

She  mig^t  have  stayed  for  the  stonn. 


No  J  the  afternoon  lengthened  into  oven- 
ing,  and  the  tempest  rolled  away  and  died 
over  the  sea.  The  night  came  down  in 
thick  darkness  at  first,  then  throagh  the 
stonn-rack  tiie  moon  was  peeping  forth, 
and|  guided  by  its  light,  those  who  had 
gone  n)rth  to  seek,  found  her. 

Found  her  on  the  wet  and  sodden  ground, 
where  the  granite  precipices  of  Cheale  Tor 
frowned  darkly  above  her.  Found  her 
senseless  and  cold,  the  presentment  of 
death  itself,  which  was  so  near.  Her 
arms  were  round  the  still  form  of  Cuthbert 
Langridge,  whom  no  caress  on  this  earth 
shomd  ever  awaken  a^ain.  The  tempest 
had  indeed  crushed  him.  The  tale  wm 
read  in  the  hoof-prints,  telling  of  a  wild 
struggle  on  the  treacherous  road,  and  a 
f  earM  f  all^  in  which  horse  and  rider  had 
perished,  where,  hastening  homeward, 
Grace  found  them. 

Cuthbert  Langridge's  words  had  come 
true.  He  had  seen  her  once  a^ain.  AH 
unknowing  his  weak  unworthmess,  her 
hand  had  held  his  as  he  entered  the  dark 
valley,  her  loving,  sorrowing  e^es  had  seen 
the  light  of  life  quenched  in  his. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"The  house  seems  very  silent^  Aunt 
Pryor,  since  Amy  and  Kate  have  left  oa, 
They  are  far  on  the  sea  now,  but  I  ahnoet 
wish  my  brother  Charles  had  never  sent 
for  them." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that»"  said  Mn. 
Pryor  in  answer  to  the  Bev.  Norman's 
regret 

Mrs.  Pryor  was  just  two  years  older 
than  when  she  made  her  first  appearance 
in  this  chronicle.  At  her  age  two  years 
mean  a  great  deal  There  had  erown  in 
her  a  little  more  regard  for  self,  a  love 
of  peace  and  quietness,  and  she  hardly 
mourned  tiie  lost  noise  and  chatter  of  a 
couple  of  irrepressible  children. 

''  It  was  better  for  you,  Norman,  and  for 
them,"  and,  inwardly, ''  for  me  took" 

"  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  rejoined  the 
vicar,  as  he  turned  over  the  bundle  of 
letters  before  him.  "One,  two, five, bk, 
and  all  for  Grace.  They  do  not  look  like 
valentines  either ;  there,  who  should  send 
valentines  to  this  out-of-the-way  «9oy 
Poor  Grace  1    It  is  a  dreary  life  for  her. 

"  Yet  she  has  been  very  happy  here." 

It  was  the  voice  of  Grace  herself  entering 
silently,  to  bear  his  words.  She  stood  by 
his  eidei  A  Uttle  sadder  than  of  yore,  as 
befitting  hesr  half-mourning  robe,  bat  to 
aa  ever.     Loveable  as  when  she  flitted 
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past  his  study  windowi  when  Cuthbert 
Langridge  told  his  tale,  and  the  vicar  pat 
aside,  his  unfinished  task. 

*^  She  has  been  very  happy  here,  and  will 
ever  remember  Stanton  romrey,  and  its 
kind  hearts." 

She  took  the  letters  from  his  hand.  She 
could  not  but  notice  his  glance  of  surprise, 
but  only  answered  it  with  a  smile,  as  she 
said : 

''Is  that  all  1  I  expected  a  great  many 
more." 

Then  she  drew  a  little  away,  and  opened 
them  one  by  one.  Her  face  chianged  as  she 
read  them.  Watching  her,  he  saw  hope, 
expectant  at  first,  gradually  fade.  He  saw 
amusement,  a  trace  of  contempt,  and  finally 
something  akin  to  sadness. 

"Ah  me  1 "  she  almost  sighed^  "it  is  a 
hard  lesson  for  vanity.  The  world  does 
Qot  value  Grace  Luttrell,  and  her  few  poor 
accomplishments,  so  highly  as  she  thought. 
Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  on  this, 
please  t "  timidly  holding  forth  one  letter 
only.     "  There  is  no  other  worth  a  reply." 

**  Why,  what  does  this  mean  1 "  The 
vicar  of  Stanton  Pomrey  laid  it  down  in 
surprise.  ''  An  answer  to  your  advertise- 
ment, as  a  governess  1 " 

''  Exactly,"  she  rejoined,  trying  to  speak 
calmly.  Then,  in  quite  a  business-like 
tone  :  "Please  counsel  me.  I  am  so  igno- 
rant of  the  world.  The  Tfriter  seems  to 
expect  a  ^eat  deal,  and  ofiers  but  small 
remuneration." 

He  tossed  the  letter  aside. 

''  Mr&  Brownjohn,  which  appears  to  be 
the  lady's  name,  might  be  hmng  a  cook. 
That  she  should  address  you  so  1"  The 
vicar's  tone  was  scornful,  but  it  changed 
all  in  a  moment  "  Grace,  why  was  I  not 
told  of  this?  Was  I  unworthy  of  your 
confidence  1 " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  answered  with 
a  quick  catching  of  the  breatL  "  I  ought 
to  have  consulted  you  as  my  guardian." 

"  As  your  friend,"  he  interrupted,  ^'  and 
one  who  would  do  much  to  serve  you." 

"  I  know  it  Perhaps  I  seem  ungratef  uL 
Believe  me,  I  did  not  mean  it  so.  ^ut  you 
were  so  immersed  in  your  books,  I  did  not 
care  to  worry  you  with  my  small  affairs.  It 
was  not  a  secret    Mrs.  Pry  or  knew." 

"  You  knew,  aunt  1  You  advised  this. 
You  would  have  let  this  poor  child  go  forth 
into  the  world.   Was  that  kind) " 

Aunt  Pryor  deliberately  put  down  her 
knitting — the  quantity  of  wool  she  ^ot 
through  in  that  way  for  the  neighbouring 
poor  was  a  marvel — and  laying  it  aside, 


even  for  a  moment,  was  evidence  of  her 
being  in  earnest  She  rose  from  her  chair. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  she  said.  "It  was  my 
advice.    It  was  better  for  both  of  you." 

She  looked  at  Grace — waiting  almost 
like  a  culprit  for  sentence — at  the  Bev. 
Norman,  with  a  strange  indefinable  glance, 
under  which  his  calm  face  grew  restless, 
and  without  another  word,  she  left  them 
together. 

"Grace,  my  poor  child" — he  smiled  just 
a  little — "  I  oueht  not  to  call  you  so,  but 
you  are  a  chila  as  compared  with  me, 
your  guardian  —  are  you  so  anxious  to 
leave  us  1 " 

"  No,  and  yes,"  she  replied  sadly.  "  No, 
for  a  kindness — a  protection  for  which  I 
am  ever  grateful ;  yes,  that  I  may  prove 
that  gratitude.  It  is  my  duty.  What 
claim  have  1 1  What  right  to  be  a  burden  1 
Nay,  hear  me,"  when  he  would  have  stayed 
her.  "  I  thought — I  hoped  to  repay  you, 
but  that  was  ere  my  little  fortune  was 
wrecked.  Even  after  that  there  was  work 
for  me  in  the  education  of  your  brother's 
children.  Now  Amy  and  lE^ate  are  gone 
and  left  me  no  excuse  to  eat  the  bread  of 
idleness,  why  should  I  not  ^o  also  1" 

"  Because  I  cannot  live  without " 

He  checked  the  words  with  a  weary  sigh. 
Had  she  heard  what  was  little  more  than  a 
whisper  f  Surely ;  or  why  that  heightened 
colour,  that  averted  face,  those  downcast 
eyes? 

"Grace,"  he  went  on  after  a  while, 
"  have  I  seemed  unkind  to  you  ?  It  is  the 
second  time  I  have  heard  of  my  books 
taking  my  thoughts  away.  Once  before, 
two  years  ago,  when  he  who  is  gone  won 
your  heart— you  told  me  so.  Did  you 
think  me  careless  of  the  future  ? " 

"No,  never  that" — her  eyes  were 
uplifted  one  instant,  but  ss^  again 
before  the  unutterable  tenderness  in  his — 
"  never  that.  But  our  aims,  our  pursuits, 
our  very  lives,  were  so  different.  You 
were  so  grave,  so  serious,  so  earnest  in  all 
you  deemed  duty,  and  I  was  young  and 
thoughtless.  I  laiow  I  do  not  make  my- 
self clear.  But  I  could  not  tell  a  love-tale  to 
you.  You  seemed  annoyed.  I  thought  you 
avoided  me,  and  that  it  was  natural  My 
lost  Cuthbert  was  so  different  Forgive  mc, 
Mr.  Leslie.  I  was  young.  I  know  now  how 
good  and  noble  you  are,  and — ^and " 

Then  the  girl  broke  down  utterly.  Little 
by  little  the  fair  face  turned  from  him  to 
be  hidden  in  her  trembling  hands,  and  the 
pleading  voice  was  lost  in  choking  sobs. 

He  did  not  speak.    He  sat  there  quiet, 
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unmoved,  until  she  recovered  herself.  The 
sorrowing  girl's  accents  had  been  a  revela- 
tion to  him.  She  knew  then  her  lover's 
unworthiness.  Hardly  expressed  in  words 
he  read  so  much.  Yet  the  knowledge  had 
not  come  to  her  through  him. 

<*  You  are  young,  Grace,''  he  said  kindly, 
"  and  life  may  have  much  in  store  for  you 
yet.  For  myself  there  is  naught  to  for- 
give. Your  thoughts  were  but  the  outcome 
of  your  years.  I  am  nearly  old  enough  to 
be  your  father.  A  humdrum  country 
parson,  what  should  I  understand  of  love  1 
But,  my  child,  there  is  no  need  for  you  to 
be  in  servitude  to  Mrs.  Brown  John — if  I 
have  the  lady's  name  correctly,"  trying  to 
force  a  smila  "  There  is  a  home  for  you 
at  Stanton  Pomrey — a  home  for  the 
daughter  of  my  dear  dead  friend,  until — 
untu  " — despite  his  self-command,  the 
vicar's  voice  trembled  a  little ;  but  with  an 
effort — ''  until  some  happy  man  bears  her 
away  to  a  brighter  fate. 

"That  will  never  be,"  she  whispered; 
''this  place  will  always  be  dear  to  me 
for " 

"The  memory  of  the  dead,"  he  said. 
But  she  answered  him  : 

"  No  j  for  the  love  and  tenderness  of  the 
living." 

"Do  you— can  you  love  the  living, 
Grace  1 " 

He  put  the  question  eagerly.  Stirred  at 
last  out  of  hb  assumed  composure,  a  wild 
hope,  long  crushed  down,  was  springing  in 
his  heart)  and  the  hands  were  trembling 
which  would  draw  hers  away  from  a 
blushing  face.  He  saw  it  glowing  rosy  red 
through  the  slender  fingers,  and  he  saw 
more  than  that  in  one  look  which  brought 
him  a  great  joy. 

"Grace,  will  you  stay  at  Stanton 
Pomrey  1 " 

"  If  you  can  make  me  of  any  service  to 
you,"  came  a  soft  whisper.  "  If  you  wish 
it  so." 

He  left  her  then.  He  walked  into  his 
study,  and  to  where,  so  long  <^,  he  had 
laid  aside  an  unfinished  task.  The  gOding 
in  its  flimsy  lace  edges  had  tarnished,  the 
ink  faded  a  little.  But  there  still  were  the 
few  sentences,  telling  the  unfinished  tale  of 


his  love.     And  this  was  the  Rev.  Normui 
Leslie's  valentine. 

"  Dearest,  will  you  read  1 "  as  he  came 
again,  and  laid  it  before  her.  "You  were 
right,  I  did  avoid  you.  I  dared  not  tnist 
myself.  See  what  I  wrote  once— two 
years  ago — was  writing  when  life  grew  bo 
dark  with  me,  I  could  not  write  more." 

Again  he  left  her.  With  forced  calm- 
ness he  seated  himself  away,  and  so  waited 
while  she  read. 

"  Will  you  stay,  Grace  1 "  he  asked  at 
length.  "I  can  make  you  usefal,  dear, 
as  the  vicar's  wife." 

"  I  will  stay  with  you  ever,"  she  mur- 
mured, "  and  can  ask  no  happier  fate." 

"  You  are  sure,  dear  one  1 "  He  was 
holding  her  away  from  him,  gazing  with  all 
the  deep  affection  of  his  nature  into  the 
grey  eyes  shining  through  happy  tean. 
"  Sure,  darling,  it  is  not  Undness  to  me— 
not  mtitude  for  what  is  little  enough  t" 

"Yes,"  striving  to  hide  her  face  upon 
his  breast;  "it  is  both  kjudness  and 
gratitude  from  a  heart  sure  of  itself  at  last" 

His  strons  hands  yielded.  Hidden  in 
his  embrace  there  came  yet  a  softer  whisper : 

"  It  is — ^it  is  also — love." 

There  was  an  afiinity  betwixt  Aunt 
Pryor  and  that  valentine— if  valentine  il 
may  be  called.  Of  course  she  reentered 
at  that  moment  But,  discreet  soul  that 
she  was,  she  calmly  pursued  her  knitting, 
where  she  left  it 

"  Aunt,  you  see,"  he  said. 

"I  see,"  she  answered,  well  pleased. 
"But  then  I  have  seen  it  for  yean. 
My  advice  was  not  so  bad.  It  was  time  to 
understand  each  other.  I  knew  that  Grace 
loved  you." 

"  And  I  had  ceased  to  hope  that  it  could 
be  so.  What  am  If  An  elderly,  plain — " 

"Humdrum  country  parson,  and  the 
best  in  all  the  world." 

The  words  were  Grace's,  Beally ,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  as  a  vicar's  prospective  wife 
she  was  somewhat  irreverent  But  the 
humdrum  parson  was  content  He  folded 
his  valentine.  Aunt  Pryor  never  had  seen 
it,  and  was  not  to  see  it  even  then.  So 
with  deep,  heartfelt  joy  he  laid  it  atray,  to 
remain  ever  an  unfinished  task. 
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m  a  confidential  and  impressive  tone,  with 
an  emphatic  nod,  and  a  chuck  of  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  in  Archie's  direction : 
'^  Tha  hast  no  occasion  to  be  JSayed,  miss ; 
be  mud  drive  t'  Queen,  He  knaws  what  be- 
langs  tp  a  engine  amoast  as  weel  as  mysen/' 
whichy  fVom  a  West  Riding  maUj  was 
equivalent  to  saying:  "He^  as  nearly 
perfect  an  engine-driver  as  it  is  possible  for 
mortal  man  to  be." 

Having  thus  set  at  rest  Ida's  dread  dia- 
turbine  doubts  of  Archie's  capacity,  Ben 
stepped  back  without  another  word  to  the 
footplate,  and  by  turning  the  excess  steam 
into  the  tender,  put  an  end  to  the  possi- 
bility of  any  furtlier  audible  conversation. 
But  indeed  there  was  no  time  for  more, 
for  the  Elstree  tram  came  in  at  this 
moment,  and  Ida,  having  again  shaken 
hands  with  Archie,  was  humed  back  by 
Dick  to  their  carriage. 

"  That  was  my  cousin,"  said  Ida,  as  she 
took  her  seat 

**  Which  1 "  asked  Dick  with  an  amusing 
assumption  of  perplexity. 

''  They're  so  difficult  to  distinguish,  I  can 
hardly  tell  you,"  replied  Ida,  returning  his 
smOa 

"  The  one  you  shook  hands  with,  or  the 
one  who  shook  hands  with  you  f " 

Dick's  pride  was  of  rather  a  flunkey 
kmd,  and  he  was  not  over  pleased  at  the 
part  which  had  just  been  played  by  his 
princess  before  a  platform  full  of  people. 

*'  The  one  I  shook  hands  witL  He  has  a 
mania  for  engine-driving.  It  was  Archie 
Guard,  Mrs.  Tuck" 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  with 


Mr&  Tuck  believed,  or,  at  leasts  believed 
that  she  believed,  her  poor  dear  husband's 
version  of  his  relations  with  Mrs.  John  and 
Archie,  and  would  not  listen  to  Ida's  glow- 
ing account  of  them.  It  was  the  only  sore 
subject  between  herself  and  Ida,  and  came 
at  last  to.be  tacitly  tabooed.  Therefore 
there  was  nothing  more  said  of  this 
rencontre  duzing  the. journey.  All  the 
same,  they  thought  much  about  Archie — 
Ida  especially — ^and  were  to  think  more 
about  mm  before  the  day  was  done. 

As  it  was  to  bea  long  day — ^since  to  suit 
Ida  they  were  to  stay  for  the  concert  in 
the  evening — ^Dick  insisted  that  they  should 
take  things  easy,  which,  being  interpreted, 
meant  that  with  the  exception  of  lunch  and 
dinner,  and  many  intervening  refresh- 
ments, they  were  to  do  nothing.  And 
truly  Ida  would  not  have  seen  much  of  the 
exhibition-  if  she  had  not  made  use  of  the 
intervals  in  which  Dick  had  to  take  the  | 


narcotic  of  a  cigar  to  deaden  his  safferings. 
Then  she  would  now  and  again  leave  Mrs. 
Tuck  seated  where  all  tha  dresses  must 
pass  her  in  review,  and .  seek  oat  such 
pictures  as  seemed  fnnn  the  catalogue  of 
most  promise. 

She  stood  opposite  one  of  these  whose 
subject  was  described  in  the  catalogue  hj 
an  extract  firom  the  Tatler — poor  Dick 
Steele's  tender  picture  of  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  death  : 

''The  first  sense  of  sorrow  I  ever  knew 
was  upon  the  death  of  my  father,  at  which 
time  I  was  not  quite  five  years  of  age ;  bat 
was  rather  amazed  at  what  all  the  house 
meant,  than  possessed  of  a  real  understand- 
ing why  nobody  would  play  with  ua  I 
remember  I  went  into  the  room  where  his 
body  lay,  and  my  mother  sat  weeping 
alone  by  it.  I  had  my  battledore  in  my 
hand,  and  fell  abeating  the  coffin,  and 
calling  papa ;  for,  I  know  not  how,  I  had 
some  idea  that  he  was  locked  up  there." 

The  painter,  diverging  a  little  from  his 
text,  represented  the  child  as  (inested  in 
the  act  of  beating  the  coffin  with  his 
battledore  by  his  mother's  straggling 
through  tears  to  explain  to  him  what 
death,  and  a  father's  death,  meant  The 
stealing  dawn  of  awe  and  woe  in  the 
child's  face  was  masterly  done. 

As  Ida  stood  transfixed  before  this 
picture,  the  sorrow  of  her  own  childhood 
to  its  least  circumstance  rose  up  vividly 
before  her.  She  travelled  over  again 
in  thought  every  step  of  that  via  dolo- 
rosa tifi  she  stood  by  the  grave-side 
in  a  thick  darkness  of  desolation  that 
might  be  felt.  But  out  of  that  deepest 
darkness  broke  the  dawn.  She  looked  up 
from  the  grave -side  into  Mrs.  John's 
face,  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel, 
and  heard  again  that  voice  which  trembled 
like  a  tear  as  it  sympathised  with  her. 

By  the  grave-side,  too,  she  saw  Archie's 
bright,  generous,  boy's  face,  blushing  as  she 
thimked  him  for  making  it  a  garden. 
And  then  a  quick  blush  suffused  her  own 
face  at  the  remembrance  of  his  kiss  and 
hers,  and  her  promise:  "I  shall  always 
love  you,  Arohie — ^al wi^y s,  and  I  shall  marry 
you,  if  you  want  me,  when  you're  a  man." 

"  You've     forgotten "     whispered 

Archie's  voice  in  her  ear. 

She  tunuBd  startled,  and  so  suddenly  as 
to  arrest  the  remainder  of  the  sent^ce. 
The  pink  flush  in  her  face  deepened  to 
scarlet  For  a  second  she  was  certain  he 
was  answering  thoughts  clear  as  speech  to 
hersdf. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  startling  yon. 
I  was  going  to  say  yonVe  forgotten  your 
catalogna" 

Oh,  bathos  ineffable  1  Ida,  rising  to 
examine  the  picture  more  closely,  haa  left 
her  catalogue  on  a  chair,  whence  a  fierce 
old  dame,  thinking  it  meant  as  a  retainer 
of  a  seat  she  coveted,  had  indignantly 
removed  it  to  the  floor.  Archie,  who  had 
heen  watching  and  worshipping  Ida  for 
some  time  at  a  short  distance,  then  stepped 
forward  to  take  up  the  catalogue  and 
return  it  to  her. 

"Worshipping  her"  we  say,  for,  since 
they  last  met  he  had  heard  of  SeviUe- 
Sutton's  jilting  her,  and  put  at  once  his 
own  generous  construction  on  the  story. 
Jilt  Idal  If  that  automaton  of  a  man 
was  not  engaged  to  her,  most  certainly  she 
had  refused  Iuul 

"  YouVe  forgotten  your  catalogue." 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied,  recovering 
herself  with  a  great  effort  "I  had  for- 
gotten everything  for  the  moment." 

"  You  think  the  picture  so  good  ? " 

"  I'm  no  judge.  It  may  be  poor  as  a 
picture,  but  I  like  it  as  I  like  Home,  Sweet 
Home,  or  Auld  Lans  Syne.  The  music 
may  be  poor,  or  poony  played,  the  charm 
is  in  the  association. " 

"It  is  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  said  Archie 
in  a  low  voice  of  sympathy,  seeing  now  the 
meaning  and  the  memories  the  picture  had 
for  Ida. 

"  YouVe  not  forgotten  1 "  she  answered 
in  a  low,  sweet,  appealing  tone. 

The  girl  at  the  moment  had  a  longine 
inexpressible  that  those  old  days  and  old 
relations  might  come  baek. 

"  I  can  never  forget,  but  from  an  oppo- 
site reason  to  yours,  Ida.  They  were  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life." 

"Yes;  I  remember  Mrs.  Pybus  telling 
me  you  were  always  happiest  in  doing 
kindnesses.  You  might  well  have  been 
happy  then ; "  her  lustrous  eyes,  aglow  with 
more  than  gratitude,  turned  ftdl  upon  hioL 
Thu  the  girl  he  tried  to  scorn  as  the 
incarnation  of  a  sordid  pride  1 

Then  with  a  sudden  smile  she  said,  to 
allow  his  escape  from  a  mood  whose 
seriousness  he  might  find  embarrass- 
ing: 

"  I've  got  all  your  presents  still,  except 
the  white  mice." 

"  And  I.  yours,"  in  a  low  tone. 

He  was  oy  no  means  anxious  to  escape 
from  the  serious  mood. 

"Mine  !  Why,  I  never  gave  you  any- 
thiner.    I  had  never  anvthine  to  sive." 


"  Not  this  I  "■  opening  a  locket,  and  show- 
ing a  shining  tress. 

"  Oh,  that,"  with  a  burning  blush.  Then 
in  a  quick,  confused,  breathless  tone,  she 
was  driven,  she  could  not  have  told  why, 
to  add :  "  You  adopted  me,  then,  like  Mris. 
Pybus,  and  were  more  than  a  cousin  to  me 
—a  brother  to  me,  Archie,  and  are  stilll" 
with  a  pleading  look.  "  And  there's  some- 
thing I  should  Uke  to  tell  you,  as  a  brother, 
and  that  I  should  like  you  to  tell  Mrs. 
Pybus.  Could  *we  get  into  a  less  crowded 
roomi"  In  truth,  she  was  less  anxious 
to  escape  the  crowd  than  to  sain  a 
moment's  reprieve  from  her  miserable  con- 
fessioa  "  There ;  one  can  breathe  more 
freely  here,"  though  she  hardly  seemed  to 
find  this  relief.  Then  after  a  pause  she 
plunged  headlong  in,  as  it  were,  with  shut 
eyes  and  a  shudder.  "I  wanted  to  tell 
you,  and  I  wanted  you  to  tell  Mrs.  Pybus, 
since  she  thinks  it  best  I  should  not  write 
to  her — I  wanted  you  to  tell  her,  Archie, 
that  I'm  engaged." 

Dead  and  dismal  silenoe  for  a  moment 
or  two. 

"  To  Mr.  Seville-Sutton  1 "  gasped  Archie 
at  last 

"  Oh  no,"  in  a  tone  which  would  have 
convinced  Mrs.  Grundy  that  Ida  had  not 
been  jUted  by  that  gentleman.  "  To 
Captain  Brabazon,  Mra  Tuck's  nephf^w, 
whom  you  saw  with  me  on  the  platforn;." 

"  Oh  1 "  ruefully;  and  then  after  a  pause, 
in  a  perfunctory  voice,  he  added :  "  I  hope 
youll  be  happy,  Ida." 

"  Thank  you,  Archie,"  as  though  she  was 
acknowledging  his  promise  to  attend  her 
funeral  She,  of  course,  did  not  mean  her 
voice  to  be  as  dismal  as  it  sounded.  Archie 
was  distressed  by  its  dismid  ring  1  Well, 
no ;  we  can't  say  he  was.  He  found  some 
cold  comfort  in  it  rather,  with  the  selfishness 
of  our  sex  Again  there  fell  a  forlorn  silence 
between  them  for  a  few  seconds.  Then 
Ida,  as  though  to  turn  the  subject,  broached 
another  bit  of  startling  news.  "  You  must 
tell  Mrs.  Pybus  also,  Archie,  another  piece 
of  sensational  news,  if  she  has  not  seen  it 
already  in  the  paper.  I  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  a  short 
time  ago.  It  was  making  right  at  me 
when  Captain  Brabazon  rushed  between  us, 
and  got  badly  bitten  on  the  arm,  and  had 
to  bum  out  the  part  himself  with  a  hot 
poker." 

*'  Since  you  were  en^ged  f " 

"  No,  before,"  growing  scarlet  with  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  meanly  account- 
ing for  their   enmfifement.      She  scorned 
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herself  the  more  for  this  meanness  because 
she  felt  that  Archie  saw  through  it. 
"He  has  shown  himself  noble  in  every 
way,"  she  added,  trying  to  patch  the  busi- 
ness up,  "  and  he  is  a  great  deal  too  good 
for  me." 

"  I  suppose  it's  all  settled  1 "  with  some- 
thing like  a  groan. 

"  Yes/' 

"  The  time  too ! " 

"It's  to  be  soon." 

''Not  before  you  see  mother,  Ida.  I 
think  you  ought  to  tell  her  of  it  yourself. 
Don't  you  think  Mrs.  Tuck  might  let  you 
come  to  us  for  a  week  1 " 

**  I'm  afraid  not.  It  isn't  Mrs.  Tuck, 
Archie.  She  would  let  me  do  anything. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  kind  she  has  been  to 
me  always.  But  Mr.  Tuck  seems  to  be 
quite  upset  by  the  mere  mention  of  your 
name,  and  she  has  him  to  consider." 

"  Ida,  you  must  see  mother  before  you 
do  this." 

You  see,  Archie  spoke  as  though  there 
was  not  the  least  question  of  Ida's  heart 
being  in  the  business ;  and,  indeed,  with- 
out intending  it  deliberately,  she  made  this 
plain  enough  by  her  manner. 

"  There's  no  one  I  should  so  much  like 
to  see,"  she  sighed  wistfully. 

''  No  one  would  so  much  like  to  see  you. 
Ida,  you  ought  to  see  her ;  you  must  see 
her." 

"  I  don't  know.     If  I  can,  but " 

At  this  point  Dick  appeared. 

"  I've  been  through  all  the  rooms  looking 
for  you,  Ida." 

*' I'm  glad  you've  got  through  them  all 
at  last,"  she  replied  with  rather  an  embar- 
rassed smile.  "  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
cousin.     Mr.  Guard — Captain  Brabazon." 

Dick  honoured  Archie  with  a  super- 
cilious bow  and  stare,  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  his  aunt  wanting  Ida. 

"I  shall  see  you  again,  I  dare  say, 
Archie,  as  we  stay  to  the  bitter  end," 
shaking  hands  with  him,  nevertheless. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  much  in  the 
young  lady's  share  of  the  foregoing  conver- 
sation which  seems  to  need  explanation,  or 
exculpation,  even.  She  seems  to  show  bad 
taste  both  in  the  time  and  manne;r  of  the 
disclosure  to  Archie  ^f  her  engagement 
She  tells  him  of  it  apparently  to  prevent 
his  making  love  to  her,  though  he  may  not 
have  had  the  least  intention  of  the  kind ; 
yet  in  telling  him  of  it  she  makes  it  pretty 
plain  that  she  is  heartwhole,  so  &r  as  her 
betrothed  is  concerned.  But,  in  truth,  if 
Ida  was  safeguarding  any  heart  by  the 


disclosure,  it  was  her  own.  The  picture, 
the  host  of  associations  it  aroused,  and 
Archie's  treasury  of  the  tress  of  her  hair, 
had  the  curious  antithetical  effect  of  bring- 
ing her  engagement  to  Dick,  and  all  it 
involved,  vividly  and  miserably  before  her 
mind,  and  by  no  effort  at  the  moment 
could  she  have  forced  herself  to  appear 
happy  in  it.  She  had  never  felt  so  unhappy 
in  it. 

Accordingly,  Dick,  finding  her  absent 
and  out  of  spirits,  was  inclined  to  jealousy 
of  this  detrimental  cousin. 

"  Who  is  this  engine-driving  cousin  1 " 
he  asked  his  aunt,  when  Ida  had  left 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  ostensibly  to  look 
a  little  closer  at  some  of  the  pictures; 
really,  to  indulge  her  own  sad  thoughts  in 
peace. 

*'  I  don't  know  who  he  is,  but  I  can  tell 
you  who  he  claims  to  be." 

She  then  narrated  to  Dick  Mr.  Tuck's 
preposterous  version  of  the  affair,  accord- 
ing to  which  Archie  was  a  pretender  put 
forward  by  the  designing  Mrs.  Pybus.  In 
her  heart  Mrs.  Tuck  did  not  really  believe 
this  absurd  story,  nor  did  Dick. 

''By  Jove  ! "  he  exclaimed  ^th  unusual 
energy.  "  Then,  if  he  dies  without  a  will, 
there'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay.  You  never 
told  me  about  this  befora" 

"  What  was  the  good  t  My  poor  dear 
husband  gets  into  such  a  state  if  any  one 
talks  of  it." 

"  There'll  be  talk  enough  about  it  if  he 
dies  without  a  will ;  and  the  lawyers  will 
bag  every  penny  you  have.  It  will  be  a 
very  ugly  business,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Hell  not  make  a  wiU,  Dick — not  now." 

"  He'll  make  it  fast  enough  if  you  tell 
him  that,  if  he  don't,  all  he's  got  will  go  to 
the  lawyers." 

Not  a  bad  suggestion  at  all,  tiiought 
Mrs.  Tuck. 

"  Well,  Dick,  I'll  see  what  he  says." 

"And  the  sooner  you  see  to  it  the 
better.  He  can't  go  on  taking  medicine 
like  that  for  ever." 

For  Dick,  if  he  bad  had  the  writing  of 
Mr.  Tuck's  epitaph,  would  have  composed  for 
him  a  similar  one  to  that  quoted  by  Pliny : 
"  Turba  se  medicorum  periise."  For  him- 
self Dick  considered  that  the  sooner,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  secured  Ida  and 
her  ten  thousand  pounds  the  better.  There- 
fore the  immediate  effect  upon  him  of  his 
aunt's  disclosure  was  the  redoubling  then 
and  there  of  his  attentions  to  Ida— «n 
obsequiousness  which,  as  we  shall  find,  had 
unforeseen  and  unfortunate  results  for  hun. 
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For  when  Mrs.  Tack,  wearied  out^  pro> 
posed  to  return  home  at  once,  foregoing 
the  concert,  and  Ida,  now  in  no  mood  to 
enjoy  mosic,  however  celestial,  at  once 
assented,  Dick,  to  the  amazement  of  hoth, 
wouldn't  hear  of  it  Ida  hadn't  so  many 
chances  of  hearing  good  music  that  she 
could  afford  to  lose  this  one.  And  that 
new  singer,  too,  Madame  Cambric,  or 
whatever  her  name  was,  that  she  was  so 
anxious  to  hear,  down  for  four  things !  His 
aunt  wasquite  pleased  with  Dick's  gallantry, 
and  Ida  grateful  and  remorsefiu.  Why 
should  she  feel  only  gratitude  for  all  this 
devotion,  and  feel  even  gratitude  a  burden  1 
She  took  herself  sorely  to  task  for  this  bad 
and  base  spirit,  and  resolved  to  force 
herself  into  a  more  gracious  acceptance  of 
Dick's  attentions.  She  did  what  she 
could  to  repay  them  at  ttie  moment  by  an 
attempt  to  spare  him  the  concert  She 
assured  him  with  perfect  sincerity  that  she 
didn't  care  in  the  least  for  it,  that  she  much 
preferred  returning  home  at  once.  But 
Dick,  having  tasted  for  the  first  time  of 
the  sweets  of  martyrdom,  was  deaf  to  all 
dissuasion,  and  must  manfully  go  through 
with  it  to  the  end. 

Thus  they  stayed  the  concert  out  to  the 
last  bar,  with,  as  we  have  above  suggested, 
results  which  Dick  did  not  take  into  account 
in  reckoning  up  the  cost  of  his  martyrdom. 
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In  the  large  gallery  at  Burlington  House, 
and  in  that  pk^  of  honour  lately  filled  by 
Sir  Frederick's  Leighton'sPhryneat  Eleusis, 
hangs  Beynolds's  Mrs.  Sheridan  as  St 
Cecilia.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  pictures 
ever  painted  by  Sir  Joshua,  which  is 
saying  much ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  original  in  the  present  exhibition  of 
Old  Masters,  which  is  saying  infinitely 
more.  In  point  of  charm  and  simple 
beauty  it  is  better  than  anything  in  the 
collection  at  the  Grosvenor  Galleiy ;  better 
even  than  the  delightful  Child  with  a 
Mouse,  or  than  Mus  Cholmondeley,  that 
charming  presentment  of  a  little  girl  carry- 
ing a  dog  aerofis  a  brook.  The  original  of 
this  St  Cecilia  was  the  once  celebrated 
actress  and  singer,  Elizabeth  linley,  a 
daughter  of  the  musical  composer.  She 
nuffried  Sheridan  in  1772.  Reynolds  has 
painted  her  seated  on  a  low  stool  playing 
an  organ,  with  a  beautiful  simplicity  of 
pose,  a  ^race  of  gesture,  and  a  sweetness  of 
expression,  such  as  even  he  has  rarely  if 


ever  surpassed.  She  wears  a  white  dress, 
draped  about  her  with  the  simple  and  con- 
summate elegance  which  appears  peculiar 
only  to  the  art  of  classic  times — the  art  of 
Qreece,  of  Raphael,  and  of  a  brief  period 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  background, 
like  the  general  tone  of  the  picture,  is  a  soft 
warm  grey,  half-brown,  half-silver;  sugges- 
tive and  dreamy  as  the  sound  of  singing 
heard  across  the  sea.  Cecilia,  pressing  the 
keys  with  dainty  and  loving  fineers,  listens 
to  the  sound  she  charms  from  the  flutes  of 
her  organ,  whilst  two  little  child-angels 
nestle  to  her  side,  and,  rapt  in  a  lovely 
delight,  lift  their  voices  in  a  song  of  adora- 
tion. Seldom  has  the  effect  of  music 
been  suggested  by  line  and  colour  with 
such  supreme  succesa  Raphael  painted 
a  St  Cecilia,  and  to  see  it  is  to  imagine 
in  a  dim  and  mundane  way  some  ineffable 
music  of  Paradise;  Millet  painted  The 
Angelus,  and  to  see  it  is  to  feel  the 
unconscious  epic  of  peasant  existence, 
the  pathetic  calm  and  beauty  of  twilight, 
and  the  soft  persuasion  of  the  bell  ringing 
the  world  to  prayer.  Reynolds's  picture, 
and  the  sentiment  it  expresses,  is,  as^  it 
were,  poised  between  these  two;  having 
something  in  common  with  both,  and  some- 
thing that  neither  possesses.  Raphael's 
saint  dreamiog  of  heaven^  is  divine ; 
Millet's  peasants,  so  devout  and  simple,  are 
deeply  and  touchingly  human.  Reynolds's 
beautiful  girl,  and  the  singing  babes  beside 
her,  are  human  too,  in  a  different  sphere  ; 
but  the  impression  they  create  is  akin  to 
that  with  which  we  are  filled  by  the  celestial 
purity  of  Raphael's  masterpiece.  The  im- 
pression is  much  weaker,  it  is  true,  and  less 
noble  perhaps;  but  it  is  not  less  lovely. 
Reynolds,  living  in  a  society  distinguished 
by  singular  grace  and  amenity,  studied  it 
and  painted  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
Old  Masters,  and  the  result  is  as  obvious 
in  this  picture  as  in  any  other  from  the 
same  hand.  In  a  great  measure  the 
peculiar  charm  of  it  is  distinctive  of 
Reynolds  and  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  hb  imagination  worked  in  constant 
reference  to  the  ancient  kings  of  art — to 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Raffaelle,  Corr^ggio, 
and  Titian.  And  so  it  would  seem  that  in 
painting  this  portrait  with  poetical  sur- 
roundings and  significance,  he  must  have 
had  in  his  mind  tiie  noble  charm  of  the 
work  of  him  of  Urbino— possibly  that 
same  St  Cecilia  we  have  spoken  of.  And 
as  for  the  diildren,  those  lovely,  earnest 
little  singers,  with  their  angel-wings  and 
innocent  eyes,  do  they  not  remind  us  of 
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the  wondering  ehembs  at  tie  foot  of  the 
San  SiBto  Madonna  1  Surely,  yea  And  it  is 
notable  that^  Alightly  painted  as  they  are, 
they  feBkke  no  fowly  rank  in  such  trying 
comparison  as  this.  Beynoldi^  as  all  the 
world  wdl  knows,  excelled  in  the  portrayal 
of  children,  and  these  in  the  St  Cecilia  are 
amongst  the  sweetest  he  ever  did.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  name  them  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  little  ones  of  Van  Dyck,  and  the 
babes— diyine  and  human— of  the  princely 
host  of  painters  of  Italian  Renaissance. 

And,  its  commanding  beauty  apart,  this 
picture  is  historically  very  interesting.  Rey- 
nolds himself  prized  it  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  he  produced.  In  the  letter  to 
Sheridan,  in  which  he  offered  to  the  wit 
and  dramatist  the  portrait  of  his  wife  for 
less  than  half  its  value,  Reynolds  wrote  : 
« It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  part  with 
the  best  picture  that  I  ever  painted."  It 
was  painted  in  1775,  three  years  after 
Sheridan  had  run  away  with  his  lovely 
bride,  and  about  the  time  that  The  Rivals 
was  produced  at  Oovent  Garden;  but  it 
did  not  leave  Sir  Joshua's  possession  until 
fifteen  years  afterwards — that  is  to  say,  it 
remained  with  the  artist  until  Sheridan 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  pay  for  it 
The  little  an^ls — it  is  worth  noting,  also 
— are  portraits  of  the  children  of  Sir 
Joshua  s  good  friend  Ooote. 

In  this  same  Third  Grallery  are  several 
examples  of  Romney,  of  whom  Reynolds 
appears  to  have  cherished  a  profound  dis- 
like, and  who  at  one  time  was  a  consider- 
able rival,  socially  speaking,  of  the  first 
president  of  the  Royal  Aciuienr^.    There 
is    a    Lady  HamDton    as    a    Bacchante, 
but  not  of  much  artistic  account;  there 
are  two  other  canvases  which  illustrate 
Romney,  iu  the  one  case,  at  his  very  worst 
and  silliest,  in  the  other,  at  his  very  best 
The  first  picture  in  the  Third  Qallery  is 
Flazman  Modelling  the  Bust  of  Hayley; 
it  is  not  merely  one  of  the  most  prepos- 
terous absurdities  Romney  ever  produced 
— and  he  produced  a  good  many  —  but 
one  of   the  worst  things  ever  seen  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy.     Hayley — a 
mild  poetaster,  only  remembered  now  as  the 
author  of  a  pretentious  biography  of  the 
painter — stands  full  length,  in  an  attitude 
which  is  meant  to  be  heroic,  but  is  merely 
affected  and  inept     Behind  him  a  feeUe 
person  dabs  at  a  shapeless  mass  of  clay, 
after  the  manner  of  one  who  is  indeed  a 
raw  apprentice  to  the  business,  and  beset 
with  vast  doubts  about  everything,  par- 
ticularlyhimself.  Andyetthisvague  dabber. 


this  wooden  cipher  of  imbecility,  stands 
for  Flazman,  the  greatest  sculptor  this 
country  has  ever  produced,  the  scQ^reme 
artist  who  drew  fromrihe  stones  of 
Greece  the  spirit  of  Greek  design — ^the 
grandeur  of  its  line,  the  beauty  of  its 
imagination — and  impressed  it  upon  his 
own  work,  so  that  almost  everything  he 
did  is  masterly.  Odd,  is  it  not,  that  "  the 
man  in  Oavendish  Square,'  as  Reynolds 
called  him,  should  treat  genius  thus  1  And 
yet  Romney  was  a  good  friend  to  Flaxman, 
and  the  sculptor  vmo  could  carve  better 
than  the  painter  could  paint  has  said  of 
him:  **  I  always  remember  his  notice  of  my 
boyish  years  and  productions  with  gnti- 
tude ;  his  original  and  striking  conversation, 
his  masterly,  grand,  and  striking  com- 
positions are  continually  before  me,  and  I 
still  feel  the  benefits  of  his  acquaintance 
and  recommendationa"  A  toibute  as 
honourable  as  it  was  hearty. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  Mrs.  Jordan  as 
Peggy  in  The  Country  GirL  Here  Romney 
is  indeed  at  his  best  Nothing  of  Romney's 
exhibited  in  recent  years — and  a  good  many 
of  his  pictures  have  been  shown  of  late — 
equals  it  in  pictorial  and  technical  qualities, 
nothing  so  pleasant  and  harmonious  in 
colour,  BobroadandexpressiveastohaQdling, 
so  simple  and  yet  so  complete  as  to  design. 
Mrs.  Jordan  was  a  singularly  fascinating 
and  lovely  woman ;  her  expression  here  is 
charming,  and  her  gesture  is  caught  and 
fixed  with  a  spon^eity  and  Hveliness 
not  often  equalled  and  rarely  surpasaed. 
Indeed,  we  shall  not  feel  in  the  least 
surprised  if  many  people  are  indined  to 
appreciate  its  laughing  cheerfulnees  and 
healthy  grace  better  even  than  the  more 

Gnsive  charm  of  Reynolds's  St  Gedlia. 
rs.  Jordan  (Dorothy  Bland)  was  bom  at 
Waterfbrd  in  1762,  and  made  her  first 
appearance  on  tiie  stage  in  Dublin  at  the 
tender  age  of  fifteen.  She  afterwards 
came  to  Condon,  and  performed  at  Dmry 
Lane  in  1785.  She  was  also  painted  by 
Lawrence,  whoee  picture  may  be  remem- 
bered by  those  of  our  older  readers  who 
saw  it  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1868.  Romney's  delightful  work,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  was  engraved  by  John 
Ogbome  in  1788,  and  prints  are  worth 
having.  Probably  no  prettier  Peggy  has 
been  seen  before  or  since. 

In  this  wonderful  Third  Gallery  is  a 

gigantic   masterpiece    by   Rubens  —  The 

Glorification  of  a  Prince  of  Orange,  lent  by 

the  Earl  of  Jersey.    This  large  octagonal 

I  work  presents  (according  to  the  catal<^e) 
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an  apotheosis  of   Frederick  Henry,  third 
son  of  William  the  Silent,  and  grandfather 
of  our  own  William  the  Third    It  is,  of 
course,  an  allegory,  and  of  much  the  same 
order  as  the  mighty  achievements  from  the 
same  hand  which  glorify  the  Louvre.    The 
Prince,  to  all  appearances  perfectly  daft 
with  excess  of  ecstasy,  is  lifted  by  Minerva 
to  a  shrine  amongst  the  clouds ;  Envy — a 
sort  of  desperate  serpentine  horror— clutch- 
ing at  him  in  an  agony,  is  repelled  by  that 
magnificent  creature.  Truth ;  beneath,  and 
galloping  through  space  in  a  fierce  friski- 
ness  bom  of  unadulterated  joy,  is  a  lion ; 
whilst  around  are  grouped  various  chubby 
Cupids,  and  Graces  who,  notwithstanding 
a  decidedly  Flemish  develd]pment  of  form 
and  feature,  are  very  gorgeous  and  alluring 
beings  indeed.    On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  apparent  lunacy  of  Frederick  Henry 
is  not  in  the  least  surprising ;  indeed,  his 
imbecile  expression  amounts  to  a  master- 
touch  of  truth.    If  All  the  Year  Round 
were  purely  an  artistic  periodical  we  might 
say  much  of  the  technical  splendours  of 
this  remarkable  work ;  but  writing  as  we 
do  for  each  and  all,  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  in  every  technical  quality  it  is  simply 
magisterial  and  splendid.     The  power,  the 
versatilitv,  the  invention  and  resource,  the 
daring  of  Rubens  are  here  displayed  in  a 
manner  most  impressiva 

Let  us  go  back  now  to  the  Second 
Gallery,  and  look  at  the  landscapes  of 
Rubens — best  of  them  The  Farm  at 
Laeken,  lent  by  the  Queen — and  the  very 
vigorous  and  striking  Lioness  and  the  WOd 
Boar  by  Snyders,  friend  and  collaborateur 
of  Rubens,  and  mighty  painter  of  animals 
into  the  bargain.  In  this  room  are  three 
Rembrandts  and  a  Ferdinand  Bol.  The 
mellow  Portrait  of  a  Lady,'  by  Rembrandt 
(106),  from  Lansdowne  House,  has  attracted 
much  attention  from  the  critics,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fine  example  of  one  style  of 
the  master.  Still,  we  prefer  the  ricn  and 
powerful  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  (119), 
which  shows  this  king  of  painters  at  his 
best  This  should  be  compared  with  the 
Head  of  a  Young  Man  (113),  by  Ferdinand 
BoL  Bol  was  perhaps  in  some  respects  the 
most  successful  of  Rembrandt's  pupils,  and 
here  the  master's  influence  is  strong  indeed. 
But  there  is  great  individuality  also ;  and 
if  in  point  of  warm  imaginative  colour 
this  is  scarcely  as  beautiful  as  the  Head  of 
a  Girl  of  last  winter's  exhibition,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  remarkably  fine  example  of 
the  'artist^  achievement  There  are  two 
Van  Dycks— a  Charles  the  First  and  a 


Queen  Henrietta — but  they  are  not  first- 
rate  specimens.  Far  more  representative 
are  a  couple  of  very  fine  portraits  by  Franz 
Hals,  hanging  in  the  Second  Gallery  on 
either  side  of  a  large,  glorious,  golden 
landscape  by  Albert  Guyp.  Everybody 
must  appreciate  the  vigour  and  vitality  of 
these  heads;  the  eyes  look  at  us  as  in 
life,  and  the  noble  swagger  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  set  before  us  with 
dash  and  distinction,  and  a  sort  of  heroic 
humour.  Apropos  of  Van  Dyck  and 
Hals;  we  may  repeat  here  a  story  which 
possibly  has  been  heard  or  read  before 
to-day,  but  is  worth  teUing  again.  Van 
Dyck  being  in  Haarlem,  miere  Hals 
resided,  called  upon  him  to  paint  his 
portrait.  Hals  was  dragged  from  some 
drinking -shop  near  by,  but  forthwith 
started  the  portrait,  which  he  finished 
with  a  rapidity  almost  miraculous.  But 
Van  Dyck  was  not  to  be  outdone — ^not 
he !  He  asked  Hals  to  change  places, 
observing  significantly  that  ''  he  thought 
he  could  do  as  good  as  that"  When  Hals 
saw  his  visitor's  work,  he  dried :  "  You 
are  either  Van  Dyck  or  the  devil  1 "  He 
had  recognised  the  master's  touch.  This 
story  is  told  by  Houbraken  ;  if  it  is  not 
true,  it  is  certainly  ben  trovato,  for  it  is 
entirely  characteristic  of  Hals,  who  without 
doubt  was  a  drunkard,  and  a  wife-beater  to 
boot  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  of 
late  years  have  his  great  merits  as  a  por- 
trait-painter been  aclmowledged.  He  was 
bom  in  1584,  yet  it  is  recorded  that  so 
late  as  1746  a  portrait  of  himself  fetched 
only  fifty-five  florins,  say  four  pounds  five 
shillings,  whilst  in  1823  a  Girl  with  a 
Kitten  realised  only  thirty-five  guineas. 
But  we  have  changed  all  that,  and  lucky 
indeed  would  he  be  who  should  "  pick  up  " 
a  genuine  Hals  for  such  paltry  sums  as 
these.  In  these  times  to  be  a  successful 
eollector  one  must  be  a  millionaire,  unless 
one  happens  to  be  even  as  Professor  Legros, 
gifted  with  a  magic  eye  for  unsuspected 
genuine  old  masten,  and  possessed  of 
consummate  knowledge  withal. 

The  exhibition  is  particularly  strong  in 
landscape  Indeed,  students  sddom  enjoy 
such  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  influence 
of  one  painter  upon  another — of  the  old 
schools  on  the  new — as  is  afforded  this 
year  at  Burlington  House.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  the  influence  of  Claude  Lorraine 
upon  Richard  Wilson,  who,  not  unhn^pily, 
has  been  dubbed  "the  English  Claude." 
There  are  several  excellent  Wilsons ;  and 
there  are  two  or  three  good  Claudes,  as 
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well  as  one  supremely  ^ood.  No.  57,  The 
Lake  of  Nemi,  is  Wilson  at  his  best ; 
lovely,  snggestive,  touched  with  romantic 
mystery,  and  yet  serenely  classical  after 
the  manner  of  Glanda  But  Claude's  master- 
piece in  the  Third  Gallery  is,  we  take 
it,  a  more  perfect  and  commanding  work. 
It  is  number^  167,  and  entitled  Philip 
Baptising  the  Eunuch ;  but  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  incident  of  the 
baptism  is  an  entirely  secondary  matter, 
alike  in  the  painter's  intention,  and  the 
spectetor's  mind.  St  Philip,  and  the 
Eunuch,  and  the  chariot  with  its 
heroic  horses,  are  as  nothing  to  the 
lovely  landscape  in  which  they  are  set 
In  gradations  which  one  feels  rather  than 
perceives,  the  land  melts  away  to  where 
the  "quiet  coloured  end  of  evening  smiles  "; 
on  the  left  is  a  slimpse  of  the  mimitable 
sea;  on  tlie  right  the  soft  and  noble 
contours  of  the  "everlasting  hills";  and 
in  the  foreground  Claude's  own  quiet  pool, 
and  tall  trees  dreaming  in  the  evening  air. 
The  perfect  balance  of  form  and  composi- 
tion ;  the  unity  of  effect,  and  the  complete- 
ness and  supreme  elegance  with  which  it  is 
rendered;  the  depui  and  charm  of  the 
sentiment — ^these  combine  to  make  it  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  master  that 
has  been  seen  for  many  a  day.  From  such 
achievements  as  this  Wilson  learned  to 
gather  what  is  best  in  his  work;  such 
triumphs  as  this  Crome  and  Consteble 
respected  and  admired,  and  Corot  loved 
faithfully  to  the  end. 

The  mention  of  Constable  and  Crome 
reminds  us  that  each  is  represented  this 
year  by  a  single  canvas.  Constable's 
Sketeh  for  the  Picture  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral (9)  is  almost  the  first  thine  to  attract 
the  visitor's  eye  in  the  First  Gdlery.  The 
taJl  and  delicate  spire  is  .vignetted  between 
over-arching  trees,  behind  it  a  sky  of 
spacious  blue,  broken  by  one  sailing  cloud, 
shining  white  and  full  in  the  sunlight  It  is 
more  properly  a  "study"  rather  than  a 
sketeh ;  and  it  is  particularly  interesting  in 
that  it  proves  that  Consteble,  the  painter 
of  the  broad  brush,  the  master  of  swift 
effecte — the  artist  who  with  seven  strokes 
sete  before  yoci  the  "White  Horse,"  harness 
and  all ;  and  in  as  many  more  gives  you  a 
summer  shower,  with  ite  airy  mineling  of 
shadow,  and  shine,  and  dew — could  be  very, 
very  careful  when  he  felt  that  care  was 
necessary.  The  cathedral  here  is  painted 
with  an  aJffectionate  regard  for  detau  which 
should  please  a  pre-Raphaelite  and  win  the 
admiration  even  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 


The  Landscape,  by  John  Crome  (13), 
is  close  by  Constable's  fresh  and  delightfm 
study;  and  it  offers  interesting  contrast 
Ite  method  is  not  less  broa^  but  its 
manner  is  altogether  quieter.  But  then, 
the  time  is  sunset^  when  the  air  is  still, 
the  light  warm  and  golden,  and  the 
shadows  full  and  deep.  We  have  a  rustic 
bridge  across  a  stream,  and  cattle  standing 
dubious  and  drowsy  in  the  quiet  water 
under  the  trees,  whilst  a  high  tower — 
rather  like  a  chimney-shaft,  by  the  way — 
rises  in  the  distance.  The  whole  thing  is 
wonderfully  simple  and  complete,  very  fine 
in  qualities  of  colour  and  tone ;  and  full 
of  ught  and  air.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of 
the  Mst  things  in  the  entire  exhibition. 
And  Crome  was  an  apprentice  to  a  house- 
painter! 

It  is  no  very  easy  matter,  this  chatting 
about  the  Old  Mastera  It  is  not  possible 
altogether  to  repress  enthusiasuL  To  do  so 
womd  be  correct,  no  doubt;  but  it  would 
also  be  very  dull.  And  yet  if  one  grows 
honestiy  enthusiastic  about  this  or  that 
picture,  one  is  sure  to  be  nonplussed  by 
those  awful  experts.  We  were  inclined, 
for  instance,  to  feel  a  great  many  noble 
things  concerning  the  Portrait  of  Himself, 
ascribed  to  Androa  del  Sarto.  But  we  find 
the  critics  have  been  fighting  about  it  as 
is  their  wont,  with  resulte  disastrous  to 
some  of  them,  and  bewildering  to  the 
public 

Two  prominent  writers  boldly  declare 
that  Andrea's  work  is  not  visible  on  that 
canvas  at  all;  the  Fiend  of  Restoration 
having  obliterated  it  with  complete  success. 
Another  critic  holds  up  the  picture  as  a 
supreme  example  to  the  portrait-painters 
of  our  own  time;  which  is  rather  severe 
satire,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  Dail  v  Telemph 
pute  it,  that  the  restorer  has  "killed 
Andrea  del  Sarto." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  a  case  like 
this  humble  commentators  had  better  be 
careful  of  their  words.  However,  we 
confess  to  feeling  considerable  admiration 
for  this  remarkably  disputed  work;  and, 
let  us  quickly  add,  we  are  not  singular 
in  our  weakness,  having,  in  fact  several 
redoubteble  critics,  and  any  number  of 
amateurs,  to  support  us  therein.  Indeed, 
we  may  safely  remark  that,  restored  or  not 
restorea,  the  picture  is  really  a  fine  one, 
^d  stands  out  firom  the  unquestioned 
"masterpieces  which  surround  it,  with  quite 
distinctive  strength  and  charm.  A  genuine 
Andrea  might  be  expected  to  do  as  much, 
and  with  excellent  reason,  Michael  Angelo 
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once  said  to  RaffaeUe — when  the  latter  was 
at  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame — "  There  is  a 
little  fellow  in  Florence  who  would  brin^ 
the  sweat  to  your  brow  were  he  engaged 
on  works  as  great  as  yours."  The  little 
fellow  in  Florence  was  Andrea  del  Sarto ; 
and  master-works  of  his  yet  exist  which 
show  how  very  true  was  Angelo's  criticism. 
When  Angelo — who  rather  relished  in  his 
gloomy  way  the  infliction  of  verbal  stabs — 
made  that  remark  to  Raffaelle,  Andrea 
would  be  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
it  was  probably  about  that  time  that  this 
portrait  of  himself,  if  really  by  himself,  was 
painted.  If  it  is  anything  like  him,  he  was 
a  very  handsome  genius,  worthy,  indeed,  to 
mate  the  beautifiu  Lucrezia  deua  Fede,  his 
wife  and  model,  whose  fair  face  and  stately 
figure  appear  again  and  again  in  his  work. 
He  loved  her  so  that  he  neglected  both  his 
friends  and  his  duty ;  and  in  the  end  his 
devotion  wrecked  his  life,  and  warped  his 
art  Andrea's  love-stoiy,  in  truth,  is  one  of 
the  saddest — ^as  all  who  know  their  Brown- 
ing (who  did  not  read  Yasari  for  nothing) 
are  awara  They  called  him  Andrea  the 
Faultless;  but  the  compliment  was  not  en- 
tirely justified.  Had  he  been  wiser  in  his 
love,  that ''  little  fellow  in  Florence ''  might 
have  equalled  Baffaelle,  and  possibly  have 
outshone  him  altogether;  as  it  is,  his 
work  is  wanting  in  feeling.  He  was  ruined 
by  a  deathless  passion  for  a  woman  who 
'*had  no  souL'' 

The  Italian  pictures  are  numerous  this 
year;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Venetian 
school  is  not  represented  as  well  as  usual 
Some  half-dozen  portraits  are  notable, 
however,  and  one  ascribed  to  Giorgione  is 
very  beautiful  It  is  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
— one  of  those  lovely  faces  whose  type  is 
the  peculiar  possession  of  this  master,  and 
perlutps,  too,  not  the  least  of  the  things 
that  constitute  his  special  charm.  It  is 
common  to  hear  Titian  described  as  the 
king  of  the  great  school  of  Venice;  and  in 
some  sense  the  description  is  right.  But  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  he  would 
not  have  been  the  mighty  leader  he  was 
if  Gioi^one  had  not  shown  the  way,  and 
—died.  Titian,  indeed,  only  surpassed  his 
pupil  because  he  outlived  him  by  over  sixty 
years;  and  notwithstanding  Uiat  advan- 
tage, some  of  our  ableiit  authorities  give 
the  palm  for  colour  to  Oiorgione.  He 
became  not  merely  the  master  of  his  fellow- 
pupils,  but  the  master  of  his  master ;  in 
fact,  he  led  the  whole  Venetian  school  into 
that  worship  of  colour  which  is  their  chief 
glory.    He  died  at  thirty-three,  or  there- 


abouts ;  and  the  story  runs  that  he  was 
killed  by  the  infidelity  of  the  woman  he 
loved.  Is  that  she  whose  beauty  so  often 
arrests  us  with  its  spell  in  Giorgione's 
pictures,  as  in  some  measure  it  does  in 
this  Portrait  of  a  Ladyl — the  womau 
whose  presentment  is  a  classic — the  woman 
with  the  sunny  brown  hair,  and  lovely  face 
quiet  with  a  sweet  and  gVave  serenity,  and 
eyes  that  softly  speak.  Was  it  she  who 
killed  him? 

MIRAGE. 

Hot  lies  the  sand  beneath  the  weary  feet, 

The  skiea   oro   dazzling   downward   through    the 

heat, 
No  breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  heavy  air, 
No  fleck  of  cloud  to  break  the  cruel  glare 
Of  the  fierce  sunshine,  as  the  reeling  brain 
Strives  to  force  on  the  failing  strength,  in  vain. 

Nay,  for  across  the  desert-stretch  it  lies, 
Gleaming  and  cool  beneath  the  mocking  skies, 
The  sparkling  lake — almost  the  feverish  gaze 
Can  see  its  ripples  through  the  silvery  haze ; 
Almost  the  straining  ear  can  hear  the  plaHh, 
As  its  light  wavelets  on  the  pebbles  dash. 

One  desperate  effort  more^  and  then  to  lave. 
Parched  lip  and  btiming  forehead  in  the  wave  ; 
One  desperate  effort  more,  and  at  the  brink 
In  agony  of  thankfulness  to  sink. 
Where  uie  great  palm-trees  by  the  waters  stand, 
And  their  cool  shadows  rest  upon  the  sand. 

Poor  wretch  1  the  treacherous  vision  lures  him  on, 
Till,  faith,  and  hope,  and  strength,  and  courage 

gone. 
He  falls  and  perishes,  and  leaves  to  life, 
This  lesson — ^arm  ye  for  the  present  strife. 
On  no  sweet  future  build  a  futile  faith. 
Do  for  each  hour  thy  best.    So  armed  for  Death. 


MEDITATIONS  IN  A  COUNTING- 
HOUSE. 

Commerce  is  the  most  potent  force 
operating  in  the  relations  of  mankind.  It 
has  grown  with  civflisation,  and  is  most 
powerful  where  civilisation  is  most  ad- 
vanced. And  yet|  strange  to  say,  it  has 
not  always, been  regarded  as  a  pursuit 
adapted  to  persons  of  education — ^in  the 
sense  in  which  we  apply  education  to  the 
'*  learned  professions/'  In  point  of  fact, 
members  of  the  learned  professions  have 
been  accustomed  to  rank  themselves,  and 
have  by  general  accord  been  ranked,  as  not 
only  superior  to,  but  as  of  some  fibre 
quite  different  from  ''  persons  engaged  in 
business."  And  yet  we  think  it  wo^d  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that  a  wider  ran^e  of 
facdties  is  brought  into  play  in  the  higher 
walks  of  commerce  and  industry  than  in 
any  single  one  of  the  prof  essiona  It  is 
not  worth  while,  however,  to  enter  upon 
the  comparison,  because  in  our  generation  a 
considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  com- 
merce, and  in  the  manner  of  regarding  it. 
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It  is,  for  one  tUng,  no  longer  regarded 
by  thoae  not  engaged  in  it  as  a  mere 
strife  in  which  the  most  canning  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  succesafuL  Business  and 
deception  were  once,  to  some  people,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  synonymous 
terms.  The  art  of  trading  appeared  to  these 
the  art  of  deluding — the  art  of  making 
black  appear  white--the  art  of  exchanging 
old  lamps  for  new. 

This  delusion  has  vanished,  and  with  it 
the  reproach  that  used  to  be  in  certain 
circles  attached  to  any  *'  person  in  trade." 
The  caste  distinction  Ileus  disappeared, 
and  nowadays  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  £o 
find  scions  of  the  nobility  and  landed 
classes  condescending  to  be  "something 
in  the  City."  There  is  now,  indeed,  such 
a  mixture  of  noble  and  burgher,  that  it 
cannot  be  said  that  we  have  any  longer  a 
distinctively  "idle  class."  Idlers  in  all 
classes  we  shall  always  have,  of  course, 
but  no  longer  a  select  breed  whose  sole 
privilege  it  is  to  "  laze."  The  profits  of 
laudowning  are  so  reduced,  that  almost 
every  landowner  is  compelled  to  seek 
augmentation  of  income  from  some  other 
source.  Some  of  the  holders  of  our  oldest 
titles  of  nobility  are  among  our  largest 
manufacturers  of  iron,  others  are  engaged 
in  textile  industries,  several  are  extensive 
shipowners,  and  one  at  least  in  Scotland 
has  lately  turned  shipbuilder.  A  still 
larger  proportion  finds  employment  in  the 
management  of  public  companies;  and 
amongst  the  younger  members  of  the 
same  class,  many  are  now  to  be  found 
occupying  stools  in  City  counting-houses. 

It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  such  an 
innovation  should  not  have  been  regarded 
with  universal  favour  by  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  the  mercantile  classes.  The 
avenues  of  trade,  these  say,  are  already 
overcrowded,  and  we  have  no  room  for 
interlopers.  But  the  avenues  of  commerce 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be, 
crowded,  and  a  man  with  a  title  has  just 
as  much  right  in  the  crowd  as  a  man  with- 
out ona  The  infusion  of  new,  and  if  you 
Uke,  bluer,  blood  is  a  distinct  gain,  we 
hold,  and  whether  cause  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tainly coincident  with  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  manners  of  business  peopla 
The  present  writer  has  been  engaged  in 
business  from  boyhood,  and  well  remem- 
bers the  heart-breaks  which  the  brusque 
unceremonious  modes  of  dealing  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  used  to  occasion  him, 
fresh  from  a  genUe-maonered  home^irole. 
Now  he  finds  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 


courtesy  in  business  transactions  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exceptioiu  Boon 
there  are  still,  of  course,  and  none  more 
objectionable  than  your  so-ealled  "sdf- 
made  man,"  but  they  are  in  the  minority. 
There  are  few  large  countins-houses  in  any 
one  of  our  great  cities  iniere  a  gentle- 
man's son  may  not  enter  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  will  mix  with  gentlemen. 

We  take  leave  to  doubt,  however,  if  the 
influence  on  the  members  of  the  upper 
circles  who  engage  in  trade  is  always  a 
favourable  ona  We  are  inclined  to  think 
the  effect  in  the  first  instance  must  be 
deteriorating.  The  youthful  aristoorat 
who  ventures  into  busmess,  does  so  ^th- 
out  the  traditions  or  the  inherited  instincti 
of  the  mercantile  scion.  Although  the 
first  object  of  commerce  is  to  make  money, 
the  sole  enjoyment  of  commerce  as  a  par- 
suit  is  not  in  the  making  of  money. 
There  is  something  a  good  deal  higher 
than  avarice  in  the  thoughtful  planning 
of  affairs,  and  in  the  exercise  of  tac^ 
energy,  and  skill  in  carrying  them  through. 
All  the  intellectual  faculties  are  broo^t 
more  or  less  into  play,  and  the  professor 
of  commerce  need  not  necessarily  be  any 
more  mercenary  in  his  thoughts  and  aims 
than  the  professor  of  chemistry  who  pur- 
sues his  avocation  for  pecuniary  reward. 
In  the  game  of  speculfl^on  a  man  most 
have  the  same  qualities  as  a  soldier  in  the 
game  of  war,  and  similarly  in  breasting 
uie  waves  of  a  financial  storm  he  requires 
all  the  coolness,  and  nerve,  and  fertility  of 
resource  of  the  perfect  sailor. 

And  trade  has  its  aesthetic  aspects  as 
well  To  examine  a  good  sample  of  some 
commodity  may  impart  to  the  merchant; 
and  to  handle  a  piece  of  fine,  or  what  the 
Americans  call,  "gilt-edged"  paper  (in 
other  words  a  good  biU),  may  impart  to  tiie 
hanker  a  pleasure  as  genuine  as  that  with 
which  the  bibliomaniac  fondles  a  predons 
tome,  or  a  chinamaniac  gloata  over  an  old 
teapot  Commerce,  we  repeat,  is  not  all 
sordidity.  Money  may  be  its  first,  but  it 
is  not  its  last  object^  and  there  is  more  true 
and  healthful  enjoyment  in  the  process  of 
making  than  in  the  possessing. 

Commerce,  again,  inculcates  many  hi^h 
virtues.  Industey,  perseverance,  and  thrift 
at  once  suggest  themselves,  but  besides 
these,  fortitude  under  misfortune  must  be 
a  leading  characteristic  of  the  perfect 
business-man.  In  an  old  book  of  tra?els 
in  Morocco,  which  we  came  across  lately) 
tiie  author  tells  of  a  merchant  of  Fes  who 
had  had  his  caravans  plundered  by  the 
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Arabs  three  gevttral  times  and  himself  three 
times  redaoed  to  absolute  po  vort  j,  bat  who 
murmnred  not  at  any  one  of  the  disasters, 
bat  set  himself  patiently  and  qaietly  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes.  A  man  who  cannot 
face  losses  and  bad  debts  with  equanimity 
makes  but  a  poor  merchant  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  of  temperament  and  of  ex- 
perience in  which  the  aristocrat  may  be  on 
all-foars  with  the  trader-bom. 

Where  the  latter  has  the  advantage  is  in 
the  traditions  of  his  class.  He  has  been 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated 
with  the  nopes  and  fears,  the  successes 
and  failures,  of  trada  **  Shop "  may  or 
may  not  have  been  talked  in  ms  domestic 
circle,  but  he  has  acquired  certain  nebulous 
ideas  founded  on  such  casual  remarks  as 
the  infallibility  of  A  in  judging  cotton,  or 
wheat,  or  something  else ;  the  shrewdness 
ofB  in  forecasting  markets;  the  smartness 
of  C  as  a  buyer,  and  of  D  as  a  salesman  j 
the  cleverness  of  £  as  a  financier,  and  so 
on.  These  ideas  may  be  nebulous,  but 
they  crystallise  very  rapidly  when  the  lad 
enters  into  active  business.  ^AnA  even  in 
a  state  of  nebula  the  young  aristocrat  has 
them  not  He  has  a  vague  notion  that 
« business"  consists  in  sitting  at  a  desk, 
alternately  writing  letters  ana  adding  up 
columns  of  figures  in  big  books,  varied 
with  occasion^  excited  rushing  about  a 
large  room  among  a  crowd  of  others  doing 
the  like.  He  goes  into  commerce  without 
any  innate  conception  of  the  higher 
qualities  required  in,  and  the  nobler  feel- 
ings engendered  by,  commerce.  He  enters 
it  to  make  money,  and  he  is  disappointed 
to  find  the  process  not  by  any  means  so 
simple  as  he  expected.  He  rarely  rises 
above  the  mere  sordidity  of  his  profession, 
and  thus  its  pursuit  nas  a  deteriorating 
effect  upon  him. 

An  unpleasant  figure  in  the  business- 
world  of  the  day  is  the  mercantile  "  masher." 
By  him  we  mean  the  youth  who  at  school 
and  elsewhere  has  assumed  the  airs  and 
graces  of  the  class  above  him.  When  he 
enters  his  fiber's  counting-house  he  puts 
on  an  amasing  amount  of  '*  side,"  to  the 
disgust  of  the  old  clerks  and  the  ridicule  of 
the  vounff  ones.  There  is  always  nowadays 
a  tok^ably  large  supply  of  the  mercantile 
I'  masher,"  but  his  mdividual  life,  happilj , 
is  not  a  long  ona  He.  either  moults  his 
feathers  and  davelopes  into  an  active,  in- 
telligent merchant,  or  he  drops  out  of  the 
xanks  altogether. 

Oar  remarks  thus  far  have  had  rrfi^rence 
to  certain  personal  features  in  the  commerce 


of  our  day;  but  there  are  other  features  in- 
dicative of  a  change  much  more  serious. 
The  speculative  element  obtains  now  in 
all  branches,  has  extended  to  departments 
where  it  was  quite  unknown  in  the  writer's 
young  days.  Middlemen  no  longer  con- 
tent themselves  with  buying  from  A  to 
sell  to  B.  They  probably  sell  to  G,  and 
D,  and  E,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  alphabet^ 
before  they  have  bought  a  single  fraction, 
and  have  taken  the  chance  of  buying 
cheaper  when, the  time  comes.  This  is 
what  the  Americans  call  ''selling  short,'' 
and  what  we  call  ''bearing."  It  is  a 
favourite  saying  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
that  it  is  "the  bear  who  makes  the  money," 
which  being  literally  interpreted  means 
that  markets  more  often  go  down  than 
up,  which  is  obviously  absurd.  If  the 
"  bear  "  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  a  rule, 
makes  money,  it  is  not  because  markets 
have  a  partiality  for  him,  but  because  he 
can  exact  a  profit  from  those  to  whom  he 
has  sold  who  do  not  want  what  they  have 
bought  They  pay  a  fine,  called  a  "  con- 
tango," to  the  seller  to  postpone  delivery, 
and  an  accumulation  of  those  contangos 
forms  the  profit  of  the  "bear."  He  can 
choose  his  own  time  to  buy  in  what  he 
has  sold,  so  long  as  he  has  capital  at  com- 
mand to  pay  his  way  against  adverse 
movements  in  the  markets. 

With  commodities  it  is  different  There 
is  no  "contango,"  and  the  seller  cannot 
choose  his  time  for  delivery.  While  he  is 
eagerly  selling,  the  market  for  what  he  is 
seOing  may  be  rising  gradually  against  him, 
and  yet  he  must  buy  in  order  to  fulfil  hiscon- 
tracts.  It  is  a  hit  or  miss  style  of  doing  busi- 
ness, which  is  much  more  common  than  is 
generally  supposed.  It  is  the  result  of  keen 
competition,  and  it  is  fruitful  of  mischief. 
The  advice  which  the  elder  Yanderbilt 
gave  to  his  son,  "  Sonny,  never  sell  what 
you  haven't  got^"  was  sound  and  wise, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  worst  commercial 
features  of  the  day  that  it  should  be  so 
extensively  disregarded. 

It  mav  be  argued  that  he  who  buys 
what  he  has  not  sold  occupies  an  analogous 
position  to  him  who  has  sold  what  he  has 
not  got  But  there  is  no  real  analogy. 
It  IB  the  foundation  of  all  legitimate  com- 
merce to  first  acqufare  that  which  you 
propose  to  sell  The  life  of  a  merchant 
of  the  old  school  was  «b  continuous  process 
of  education  in  the  art  of  baying — when  to 
buy,  where  to  buy,  and  what  quantity  to 
buy.  And  these  old -school  merchants 
accurately  gauged  their  outlets,  so   that 
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they  knew  that  what  they  bought  they 
cotud  sell  Oar  modem  trader  who  is  not 
of  a  "  bearish "  tarn  of  mind,  is  usually 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  particular 
commodities  in  which  he  is  interested  will 
"  go  up."  He  buys,  therefore,  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  absorbing  capacity  of  his 
connection,  but  as  much  as  he  can  finance, 
and  often  more.  That  is  to  say,  he  does 
not  buy  for  his  customers,  but  he  buys 
**  for  the  rise.''  He  is  caught  just  as  often 
as  his  neighbour  the  "  bear." 

We  do  not  condemn  speculation  in  busi- 
ness. Speculation,  indeed,  is  the  soul  of 
commerce.  We  regard  it,  however,  as  a 
most  objectionable  feature  that  the  prac- 
tices as  well  as  the  slang  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  should  have  been  imported  into 
mercantile  transactions.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  define  what  is  legitimate  and  what 
is  illegitimate  speculation;  but  certainly 
that  is  illegitimate  which  seeks  to  override 
the  operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  To  "  sell  short,"  not  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  fall,  but  in  order  to  make  a  fall ; 
to  buy,  not  in  anticipation  of  a  rise,  but  to 
form  a  ''  comer,"  and  force  a  scarcity,  are 
distinctly  improper  and  vicious  practioea 
Yet  they  are  becoming  almost  as  familiar 
with  us  as  they  are  in  America. 

In  speaking  of  the  Stock  Exchange  we 
do  not  wish  to  decry  that  important  and 
most  useful  institution.  It  represents  a 
distinct  and  indispensable  branch  of  com- 
merce, but  a  branch  which  should  always 
stand  by  itself.  It  has  developed  a 
species  of  trading  suitable  to  its  arena, 
but  not  suitable  to  other  branches.  We 
do  not  range  ourselves  among  those  who 
condemn  wholesale  the  system  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  of  buying  and  selling 
what  is  not  intended  either  to  be  taken  or 
delivered.  The  prices  of  stocks  and  shares 
are  affected  by  a  great  variety  of  influences 
which  have  no  effect  on  other  commodities. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  dealer  in  them  to 
forecast  and  gauge  these  influences,  and  to 
trade  upon  his  knowledge  and  experienca 
He  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  buy,  not  a 
certain  stock,  but  the  advance  in  price 
which  he  expects  to  see  in  that  stock  a 
fortnight  hence,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  the  advance  has  not  come,  there 
is  nothing  immoral  in  his  postponing  the 
operation  for  another  fortnight,  and  so  on. 
In  other  words,  it  is  quite  legitimate  to 
buy  or  sell  probabilities,  provided  the 
trader  operates  within  his  means,  which 
proviso  is  applicable  to  every  department 
of  trade.    But  dealings  of  this  kind  require 


a  natural  qualification  and  undivided 
attention.  Therefore,  operations  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  not  adapted  to  persooB 
engaged  in  businesses  which  should  en- 
gross all  their  attention,  monopolise  their 
energies,  and  employ  all  their  available 
capiUd.  It  is  ha^d  to  say  whether  the 
tendency  has  developed  from  the  Stock 
Exchange  outwards,  or  merges  inwards  m 
to  a  common  centre  of  speculation,  but  in 
every  department  of  trade  there  is  now 
prevalent  a  disposition  to  dabble  in  stocks. 
Men  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
money  to  spare  out  of  their  own  businesses 
rash  off  to  midce  wild  purchases  or  sales  of 
shares  about  which  they  know  little  or 
nothing,  and  the  movements  in  which  they 
have  neither  the  mental  training  nor  the 
experience  to  understand.  As  a  rule  they 
lose  at  bot^  ends — ^in  their  ill-advised  speea* 
lations,  and  in  weakened  allegiance  to  their 
own  special  affairs.  We  hold,  then,  that  it 
is  illegitimate  speculation  in  which  anyone 
engages  outside  his  own  chosen  walk. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  tendency 
of  the  time  is  to  dispense  with  middle- 
men. To  some  extent  this  is  trae,  and  it 
is  unfortunate  both  for  the  middlemen  and 
for  the  principals.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
theorise  about  the  advantages  of  bringbg 
producer  and  consumer  into  immediate 
rdation,  but  the  practice  is  productive  of 
much  evil. 

For  one  thing,  it  forces  the  xniddle- 
men  into  specuktive  operations  which 
hurt  everybody  connected  with  them. 
For  another,  it  stimulates  over-trading  on 
the  part  of  the  producer;  and  for  a  tUrd, 
it  restricts  the  range  of  choice  of  the  con- 
sumer. The  special  training  required  to 
make  a  man  a  successfid  manu&cturer  does 
not  qualify  him  to  become  a  successful 
merchant  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  have 
a  contrary  effect,  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
worry  and  anxiety  imd  risks  of  distribution 
must  be  immensdy  greater  to  one  who  can 
only  give  a  part  of  his  attention  to  it, 
than  to  one  who  has  been  trained  to  it, 
and  whose  sole  occupation  it  ia  There  is 
a  disposition  among  economists  to  depre- 
ciate the  distributor,  but  he  is  as  necessary 
to  the  general  welfare  as  the  producer,  and 
we  have  always  the  consolation  of  reflect- 
ing that  the  limitations  of  capital  will 
always  prevent  his  utter  extennination* 
The  attempts  to  do  without  him  so  far  have 
not  been  remarkably  successful. 

The  practice  of  "  making  comers,"  that 
is,  of  buying  up  commodities  in  order  to 
make  an  artificial  scarcity,  and  therefore 
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ftn  artificial  enhancement  of  price,  has  not 
become  so  common  with  us  as  it  unhappily 
is  in  America.  The  reason  is,  not  that 
there  is  less  inclination,  bat  that  there  is 
less  opiKnrtmiity  here  for  speculations  of 
the  kina.  They  are  occasionidly  attempted, 
and  we  have  never  known  a  single  one  end 
successf ally  for  the  specolators.  These  last 
always  seem  to  forget  that  what  they  are 
baying  must  be  sold  some  day,  and  the 
more  a  price  is  artificially  inflated,  the 
more  rapidly  will  it  ran  down  when  the 
artificial  support  is  withdrawn.  We  have 
noticed  some  efforts  being  made  in  the 
United  States  to  make  operations  of  this 
kind  illegal  The  evil,  however,  is  one 
which  will  work  its  own  cure.  Adversity 
has  a  wonderful  effect  in  checking  vicious 
speculation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  "  dull 
times  "  the  highways  and  byeways  of  com- 
merce are  always  much  sweeter  and  cleaner 
than  in  very  lively  times.  When  trade  is 
quiet,  people  have  more  leisure  to  consider 
their  actions  and  to  pick  tiieir  steps.  Thus 
it  is  that  financial  crises  act  like  thunder- 
storms in  purifjring  the  commercial  atmo- 
sphere. Dull  times  are  to  the  business  man 
as  the  virtuous  leisure  of  Opposition  to  the 
statesman. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST. 

PART  I. 

Books  of  Eastern  travel  have  been  plen- 
tiful enough,  and  many  are  the  marvels 
which  have  therein  been  recorded.  Volumes 
vaiying  in  their  size  as  well  as  in  their 
style  have  been  as  thick  as  autumn  leajres 
that  strew  the  brooks  of  Vallombrosa; 
which,  a  recent  tourist  states,  is  nowadays 
by  no  means  so  remarkable  for  leafiness  as 
m  Milton's  time  it  may  have  been.  Facts 
and  fiction  have  been  copiously  mingled  in 
these  records^  and  they  who  may  have 
smiled  at  the  fables  of  Herodotus  may 
have  likewise  been  amused  by  the  fancies 
of  Eothen.  From  St.  Paul  to  Captain 
Bamaby  is  rather  a  long  step,  but  each  of 
them  bias  given  some  account  of  Eastern 
travelling,  and  writers  who  have  helped  to 
fill  the  gap  between  them  have,  in  their 
turn,  done  something  to  enlighten  Western 
ignorance  of  Orienw  sights,  and  scenery, 
and  life,  and  locomotion. 

So  that  when  I  first  thought  of  putting 
into  print  some  record  of  my  recent  travels 
in  the  East,  I  confess  I  felt  alarmed  lest  I 
might  quite  inadvertently  be  found  com- 
mitting plagiary.     Yet  a  second  thought 


convinced  me  that  my  fears  were 
wholly  groundlesa  For  the  fact  is,  I  have 
never  teaveUed  farther  East  than  Venice, 
aifd  I  have  no  thought  of  attempting  to 
rival  Mr.  Raskin,  and  to  write  about  that 
city.  The  isles  of  Greece  are  only  known 
to  me  in  Byron,  and,  except  in  picture- 

falleries,  I  have  never  seen  the  Parthenon, 
[ome-lover  as  I  am,  I  have  never  gone  to 
Egypt,  much  less  to  Jerusalem,  whereof, 
apart  from  sacred  lore,  the  only  things  I 
know  are  its  artichokes  and  ponies. 

But  the  country  I  have  visited  in  my 
late  travels  in  the  East  may  be  reached  with 
no  long  flight  by  a  home-bird  such  as  I 
aBL  The  strange  scenes  I  have  looked  at 
lie  no  farther,  off  than  Stepney,  and  the 
most  distant  point  I  gained  must  certainly 
be  placed  within  three  miles  of  London 
Bridge,  and  may  readily  be  reached  by 
road,  or  raU,  or  river.  In  fact,  the  purpose 
of  my  journey  was  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted, in  some  degree  at  least,  with  the 
poor  at  tiie  East  End,  and  to  gain  a  certain 
knowledge  ot  their  dwellings  and  their 
doinga 

Being  wholly  new  to  the  strange  land 
I  wished  to  see,  I  thought  it  prudent  at 
the  outset  to  engaga  a  skilful  guide,  who 
should  direct  my  progress.  The  conductor 
whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  select 
was  Mr.  Walter  Austin,  who  for  years  has 
been  the  manager  of  the  London  Cottage 
Mission.  This  gentleman  has  long  been 
familiar  with  the  country  and  the  customs 
of  its  people,  and,  although  as  yet  not 
&mous  in  the  Annals  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  he  has  certainly  done  wonders  in 
the  way  of  Eastern  exploration.  Some 
account  of  his  good  work  there  has  been 
published  in  these  pages,*  and  ha\dng  seen 
how  well  he  was  able  to  conduct  himself 
on  the  occasion  there  described,  I  felt  sure 
of  a  safe  guide  if  he  would  personally 
conduct  me  in  my  course  of  Eastern  travel. 

Explorers  who  intend  to  visit  a  strange 
country  provide  themselves  in  general  with 
a  vast  number  of.  things  which  may  be 
useful  in  emergencies,  that  somehow  never 
happen,  and  so,  when  starting  on  my 
journey — on  the  morning,  let  me  add,  of 
the  first  Wednesday  in  February — I  thought 
it  only  prudent  to  carry  an  umbrella,  which, 
except  a  sandwich,  was  indeed  my  only 
baggage.  Imight  have  foreseen  that  the  pre- 
caution would  be  quite  needless,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  day  it  never  rained  a  drop. 

•  All  the  Ybar  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  33, 
p.  299,  *'  One  Dinner  a  Week.'' 
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Even  the  City  streets  were  dean  as  I 
pushed  my  way  along  them  from  the 
station  miscalled  "Mansion  House/'  the 
station  being  in  Cannon  Street,  while  the 
Mansion  -House  is  not  So  on  reaching 
Aldgate  Pump,  which,  if  memory  serves  me 
rightly,  once  was  famous  in  a  farce,  I 
decided  to  take  neither  a  hansom  nor  a 
tram,  but  to  walk  like  Mr.  Weston  apd  such 
heroes  of  the  footpath,  along  the  couple 
of  miles  or  so  which  led  to  Siumon  Lane. 

Here  I  arrived  at  noon,  and  found  the 
usual  little  crowd  of  Wednesday  diners- 
out  All  had  their  spoons  and  plates,  and 
doubtless,  too,  their  aj^etites;  quite  ready 
for  the  feast  which  was  about  to  put  some 
colour  into  their  palo  cheeks.  Above  a 
hundred  entered  while  I  stood  at  the  door, 
and  though  I  kept  a  sharp  look-out^  I 
declare  I  only  noticed  one  good  pair  of 
boots.  Three  tiny  little  trots  had  scarce  a 
pair  of  soles  between  them,  and  many  a 
Baby  Barefoot  might  have  been  observed. 
One  little  Cinderella  came  in  a  fancy 
costume,  which  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  made  of  an  old  counterpane  of  patch* 
work,  and  I  wished  that  some  sood  fairy 
could  have  seen  her  wretched  slippers, 
which  were  certainly  transparent,  though 
tiiey  were  not  made  of  glaas.  Tlien  pos- 
sibly the  fairy  might  have  waved  her  maffio 
wand  and  have  presented  the  poor  child 
with  a  good  strong  pair  of  shoes.  Ah, 
ladies  of  the  West,  who  have  children  of 
your  own,  whom  you  delight  to  see  well 
clad,  will  you  sometimes  spare  a  thought 
for  these  poor  children  of  ihe  Eastt 
When  you  think  Miss  Lucy's  cloak  is 
beginning  to  look  shabby,  or  that  Master 
Tommy's  jacket  is  just  a  bit  too  small  for 
him,  or  his  boots  a  trifle  tight — for  he  is 
such  a  growing  boy,  and  his  appetite  so 
hearty,  bless  him  t — will  you  kindly  make 
a  parcel  of  the  raiment  you  discard  and 
send  it  to  the  Cottage  Mission  Hall  in 
Salmon  Lane  t  Thus,  at  no  great  cost  or 
trouble,  yon  may  assume  the  part  of  the 
benevolent  good  &iry,  and  by  your  per- 
formance for  their  benefit,  confer  much 
real  comfort  on  many  a  little  Jack  and 
Jill,  and  Sue,  and  Cinderella,  who  are  now 
so  poorly  clothed. 

My  guide  was  ready  for  a  start,  soon 
after  his  small  guests  had  sung  their  usual 
grace.  We  left  the  lady-helpers  all  busy 
at  their  work,  and  enveloped  in  a  doud  of 
incense  as  it  were  to  the  deity  of  dining, 
arising  from  the  biff  tureens  of  fragrant, 
steamine  stew.  .^Jasl  our  nostrils  had 
been  filled  with  odours  far  less  savoury 


when,  after  three  hours'  traveOing,  we 
next  entered  the  halL  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  faint  smell  of  something  like  to 
cookery  in  the  first  house  that  we  visited; 
faint,  that  is,  when  ccmipared  with  the  fine 
savour  we  had  sniffed  while  the  stew  was 
being  served.  Still,  the  amell  was  quite  as 
strong  as  one  could  well  expect,  when  one 
had  traced  it  to  its  source,  and  found  that 
it  proceeded  from  so  very  small  a  poi 
Thu  was  slowly  sinunering  on  a  fire  which 
for  its  smallness  must  have  been  made  to 
matdi.  DespitB  its  littleness,  however, 
it  made  a  bright  spot  in  the  room,  which 
otherwise  was  sadly  dull  and  dismal  to  the 
eye,  and  brought  to  mind  a  vision  of  the 
blue  chamber  in  Blue  Beard,  for  the  walls 
were  of  that  colour,  excepting  in  the  places 
where  the  plaster  had  peeled  off.  There 
was  no  doth  on  the  table  and  no  caipet 
on  the  floor,  and  but  a  scanty  ahow  of 
crockery  on  the  shdf.  Signs  of  comfort 
there  were  none,  though  there  was  certainly 
a  cat,  whose  presence  often  seems  to  give 
aroom  acoeykxdL  But  pastry  in  this  case 
looked  sorely  thin  and  caxewom;  as  though 
mice  were  rather  scarce.  Near  the  ceiling, 
which  was  less  than  eight  feet  from  the 
floor,  there  hung  a  poor  litde  canaxr, 
imprisoned  in  a  cage  so  small  that  it  could 
hardly  hop.  As,  during  my  whole  visit, 
he  stood  ttlent  on  his  perch,  and  neither 
sang  nor  even  chirped  a  single  note,  per- 
haps the  inference  is  fair  that  his  life  was 
not  more  cheerful  than  that  of  the  cat- 
not  to  mention  the  six  other  usual  inmates 
of  the  room. 

Curiosity  is  vulgar  and  may  be  offensiye; 
but,I  could  not  help  confessing  that  I  felt 
a  little  curious  as  to  what  was  in  the  pot 
«  Three  penn'orth  of  meat,  penn'orth  of 
potatoes,  ha'porth  of  pot-herbs,  and  a  pinch 
or  so  of  salt  That  was  in  the  pot  with 
about  a  quart  of  water ;  and  that  was  the 
dinner  for  mother  and  two  children — Joejf 
a  small  boy  of  twelve,  and  Jim,  a  higg^ 
one  of  four ;  her  other  two  to-day  being 
guests  in  Sdmon  Lane.  Mother  is  a 
comely,  brisht^yed,  dvil-apeaking  woman, 
'*  forty-two  last  birthday,"  she  says  without 
rductance,  and  haxdly  smiles  when  told 
that  she  looks  younger  than  her  age.  Fifith 
of  November  is  her  birthday,  remembers 
it  by  Ouy  Fawkea  Father^s  forty-eieht 
Qone  to  the  hospital  he  is,  because  he's 
got  hurt  in  the  back.  His  birthday  was 
yesterday.  Oh  no,  sir,  'tweren't  like  that 
Esther  didn't  have  no  birthday  jollifica- 
tion. Bless  you,  he's  too  poor  to  spend 
his  money  in  a  spree.     You  see,  he's  a 
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doetlaboiurer,  and,  now  work  is  shorty 
there's  such  a  crowding  at  the  gates. 
Thai's  how  he  got  jammed  A  strongish 
man  he  is,  too,  bat  not  being  overfed,  you 
see,  a  small  hurt  tells  on  mm.  Wages  t 
Well,  he  earns  two-and-elevenpence  a  day, 
when  he  can  get  fall  work,  bat  there  isn't 
one  day  oat  of  three  he  gets  it.  Yes,  I 
know  tiiere's  many  as  works  half-time 
'caose  they  likes  ta  Bat. he's  not  (me  to 
shirk  or  laze  about  in  that  way.  There 
am't  a  drop  of  idle  blood  in  all  his  body, 
that  there  ain't 

Mother  looks  a  little  fierce  as  she  says 
this,  and  her  bright  eyes  gleam  defiance  of 
attack  upon  the  absent.  I  divert  her 
wrath  by  pcHnting  to  the  sad  want  of 
repair  which  is  apparent  in  the  premises, 
and  her  anger  blazes  oat  at  the  mean  greed 
of  the  landlord,  whom  she  holds  to  blame. 

''He  won't  do  nothing,. bless  you;  not 
spend  a  penny,  he  won't  Yes,  the  plaster's 
off  the  walls,  and  the  floor  is  half  in  holes, 
and  the  roof  it  lets  the  rain  in.  Bat  it's 
nogoodoorcomplaimng.  Hoase-room's  pre- 
cious scarce,  althoogh  you  wouldn't  tlunk 
it  to  see  the  miles  there  is  of  'em.  Four 
shilliogs  a  week  we  pay  for  our  two  rooms 
(which,  except  a  staircase^  is  all  the  house 
oontaina),  and  if  we  were  to  leave  he'd 
easy  fina  another  tenant" 

Might  we  see  where  they  slept  1  Why, 
yes,  we  might,  and  welcome.  Mother 
briskly  leads  the  way  upstairs,  and  I,  as 
briskly  following,  get  a  blow  from  a  low 
beam,  which  sets  my  braiu  reflecting  that 
a  sudden  rise  in  life  is  not  unfraught  with 
danger.  The  bed-chamber,  we  find,  is  of 
the  same  size  as  the  sitting-room— or,  shsJl 
I  say,  the  parlour  1  for  there  were  not  many 
chairs  in  it — the  floor,  say,  ten  feet  square, 
with  seven  feet  to  the  ceiling.  There  are 
a  couple  of  beds,  both  covered  with  coarse 
sackdoth,  and  neither  showing  sign  of 
either  sheet  or  blanket  The  parents 
sleep  in  one  and  their  four  children  in  the 
other;  and  for  the  purposes  of  toilet 
there  is  an  old  cracked  looking-glass.  Th^ 
floor  is  bare,  the  walls  are  blue,  the  ceiling 
rain-discoloured;  there  is  neither  chair, 
nor  table,  nor  dothea^loset,  nor  washing- 
stand.  I  presume  there  is  a  pomp  some- 
where handy  in  the  neighbourhood,  but, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
house  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ablutioa 

Betomin^  to  the  parloar  —  or,  shall  I 
say,  the  kitchen)  —  I  renuurk  upon  the 
damp  which  stains  the  comer  by  the  cup- 
board.    The  last  tenant,  it  seems,  had 

I  used  this  cloiAt  as  &  doflr-kfinnel.  and  had 


left  it  rather  disagreeably  over-populated 
and  sorely  needing  disinfection.  Assuming 
for  the  nonce  the  part  of  sanitary  inspector, 
I  go  behind  the  house,  and  there  I  find  a 
small  enclosure,  wherein,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  filth  which  lies  a-festering,  any 
rubbish  may  be  shot,  and  no  count  be  taken 
of  the  shooting.  A  heap  of  this  lay  piled 
against  the  wall  whose  dampness  I  had 
noticed,  and  I  proclaim  my  opioion  that 
the  vestary  ought  to  see  to  it  "  They  won't 
do  nothing,"  says  mother;  "not  if  you 
goes  on  your  knees  to  'em.  Why,  yes,  it 
do  smell  bad  at  times,  but  there,  it's  no  use 
our  complaining.  The  landlcurd  'ud  soon 
turn  us  out  if  he  caught  us  a-grumbling: 
How  long  has  it  been  wet?  Well,  mostly 
since  last  winter.  Ah  yes,  Mr.  Austin, 
when  I  think  how  those  three  children 
were  all  took  away  so  sudden,  one  after 
another,  somehow  it's  my  belief  the  damp- 
ness might  ha'  done  it  Yes,  sir,  they  idl 
died  in  a  fortnight;  leastways,  in  fifteen 
days  they  did.  Oh  no,  sir,  they  wasn't  the 
last  tenant's  [for  she  had  told  the  tale  so 
calmly  that  I  put  the  question].  My  own 
children  they  was,  now  weren  t  they,  Mr. 
Austin  1  An'  they  all  died  last  April .  An' 
a  jolly  good  cry  I  had  when  they  was  took. 
An'  I've  had  many  a  cry  sinca  But 
theroi  crying  ain't  no  good.  Poor  little 
souls,  maybe  they're  happy  now  they're 
dead,  an'  whiles  they  lived  I  know  they 
hadn't  much  to  make  'em  happy." 

While  she  is  telling  me  this  tragedy,  I 
see  that  mother's  bright  eyes  look  a  little 
dim,  and  there  is  a  something  in  her  voice 
which  is  like  a  smothered  sob.  But  I  can 
detect  no  other  sign  of  sorrow.  I  indeed 
might  fancy  that  she  hardly  felt  her  recent 
loss.  However,  I  know  better,  from  having 
in  my  life'  had  some  acquaintance  with  poor 
people.  Any  one  who  knows  them  knows 
how  great  is  their  endurance  of  the  arrows 
of  affliction,  and  how  littie  they  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  grief.  ''  I  wouldn't  wish  him 
back,  though,  ^dded  a  poor  mother,  after 
telling  me  how  fever  had  just  killed  her 
only  boy.  "  He's  better  where  he  is,  I'm 
pretty  sure  of  that,  sir ;  and  though  I  were 
main  proud  of  him,  I  wouldn't  wish  him 
back." 

The  first  halt  in  my  travelling  had  been 
in  a  Courti  and  the  next  was  in  a  Plaoa 
There  was  nothing  very  courtiy  in  the 
courts  or  princely  in  the  place — althdtigh 
they  both  alike  bore  the  title  of  the  Begent, 
whose  memory  be  blest  The  scene  of 
court-life  I  had  witnessed  prepared  me  for 
onA  Bimilsr  :  but  I  fonnd  one  noorer  atilL 
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In  this  royally-named  quarter  all  the 
hoiues  look  alike— small  square  boxes  of 
bad  brickwork,  a  score  of  feet  or  so  in 
height,  with  one  room  on  the  first  floor — 
there  seldom  is  a  second — and  one  room 
on  the  ground.  In  the  brick-box  we  next 
visited  there  lived  in  the  ground  room  a 
widow  with  her  family,  and  she  for  one- 
and-ninepence  weekly  let  the  top  room  to 
another  widow  and  her  family,  on  whom 
we  came  to  call  But  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  make  calls  in  the  Ei&t  as  it  is  in 
the  West  When  the  mistress  is  away,  it 
often  happens  there  is  nobody  to  answer  at 
the  door.  This  was  so  when  we  arrived, 
and  we  were  puzzled  for  admittance  as 
there  was  neither  bell,  nor  knocker,  nor 
handle  to  the  door.  Presently,  however, 
there  came  a  little  child  who  had  been 
dining  at  the  Hall,  and  she  speedily  pro- 
duced the  handle  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  gave  us  entrance  to  her  home.  Here 
was  no  cat,  no  canary,  no  gleam  of  feeble 
firelight  to  enliven  Uie  sad  gloom.  The 
bed  had  not  been  made,  there  was  indeed 
no  bed  to  make.  It  is  true  there  was  a 
bedstead  and  some  bits  of  sacking  on  it,  all 
huddled  in  a  heap ;  but  to  have  "  made" 
it  into  a  bed  would  have  puzzled  any  house- 
maid who  wished  to  do  the  work.  Two  chairs, 
a  small  deal  table,  and  a  sack  half-filled 
with  straw,  were  the  only  other  furniture, 
except  a  broken  fender ;  and  this  seemed  a 
real  luxury,  for  had  there  been  a  fire,  it 
could  have  proved  of  little  use.  A  big 
bundle  of  new  sailcloth  lay  on  the  smaU 
table,  which  was  further  occupied  by  a 
hank  or  two  of  rope-yarn;  so  that  its 
service  as  a  work-table,  much  more  than 
as  a  dinner-table,  was,  by  these  encum- 
brances, made  present  to  the  mind.  Grand- 
mother and  mother  were  employed  in 
making  hammocka  Stiffish  work  it  seemed, 
too,  for  the  cloth  was  hard  to  sew.  They 
could  earn  four-and-sixpence  by  making 
half-a-8core,  which  was  as  much  as  ever 
one  could  manage  in  a  week.  The  worst 
of  it  was  that  they  lost  much  precious 
time  in  walking  to  uie  workshop,  where 
they  drilled  the  eyelet-holes,  which  they 
could  not  do  at  home. 

The  little  girl  had  hastened  home  to  get 
on  with  her  "  splicings."  These  she  m^le 
with  the  tarred  yam,  whereof  her  fingers 
bore  the  trace.  A  toughish  job  it  was,  for 
hands  so  thin  and  weak.  Making  twenty 
pairs  for  sixpence,  she  could  earn  three 
shillings  a  week.  But  did  she  never  go  to 
school  1  Oh  yes;  she  had  been  pretty 
regular  since    Christmas,  till  just    now. 


Mother  thought  it  mightn't  matter  if  she 
kept  away  a  bit»  now  work  was  coming  in, 
for  it  had  been  so  very  slack.  Home-work 
or  school-work,  which  did  she  prefer  1  for 
it  appeared  that  the  poor  child  had  seldom 
any  chance  of  the  alternative  of  play.  Oh, 
she  liked  homo-work  the  best^  she  answered 
rather  quickly,  as  though  there  could  not 
be  a  doubt  But  surely  it  was  harder) 
Oh  yes ;  it  certainly  was  harder,  but  then 
it  brought  in  something,  and  mother  was 
so  poor. 

A  pleasant,  civil-speaking,  pretty,  sad- 
eyed  little  maiden  she  appeared  as  she 
stood  by  me,  enlightening  my  ignorance  of 
the  commerce  of  the  East  Thirteen  on 
her  next  birthday,  although  seeing  her 
small  limbs  I  should  have  guessed  her  two 
years  less.  There  was  a  i£y  smile  on  her 
lips  as  she  corrected  my  mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  she  had  to  deep  somewhere  on 
the  floor.  Oh  no;  grandmother  and 
mother,  they  both  slept  on  the  bed,  and 
she  slept  at  their  feet,  and  there  were 
the  throe  children,  and  they  lay  on  the 
floor.  Yes,  they  all  three  slept  t<^ther  on 
the  sack  down  in  the  comer  thero,  between 
the  bedstead  and  tiie  wall  Clearly  the 
little  woman  hardly  thought  herself  a 
child ;  she  probably  was  nursemaid,  if  not 
housekeeper  and  cook.  Clearly,  too,  the 
childron  had  not  grown  very  biff,  for  the 
sack  whereon  they  slept  was  barely  a  yard 
wida  But,  I  could  not  help  roflecting,  six 
to  sleep  in  that  small  room,  and  two  of  the 
six  certainly,  if  not  three  nearly,  adults  I 
Perhaps  for  sake  of  warmth  overcrowding 
might  be  pardoned,  if  it  were  not  hurtful 
to  health.  But  here  the  bedroom  was  a 
workshop,  and  the  little  air  there  was  in  it 
must  have  well-nigh  been  exhausted  before 
the  day  was  done.  Still,  there  were  six  to 
sleep  in  it,  and  but  one  bed  for  three  of 
them,  and  for  the  other  three  a  sack.  And 
had  they  nothing  for  a  covering  t  ''  Oh  yes, 
sir,"  the  little  girl  roplied,  *'  we  have  our 
clothes."  Clothes  1  Poor  little  child  1  Were  a 
llJtterfrost  to  come,  her  clothes  would  hardly 
give  much  comfort  All  she  wore  was  a 
thin  jacket  pinned  together  at  the  throat, 
and  a  scanty  skirt  beneath,  and  a  crippled 
pair  of  boots ;  and,  as  far  as  could  be  seen, 
a  pair  of  cotton  socks  were  all  the  linen 
she  possessed. 

Had  she  ever  had  a  doll  1  or  tasted  a 
plum-pudding  f  or  gathered  a  wild  prim- 
rose 1  or  been  taken  to  a  pantomime  f 
Many  a  query  like  to  these  I  felt  inclined 
to  a^  of  this  hard-working  little  maiden, 
who  had  answered  very  prettily  in  a  soft 
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and  gentle  voice  the  many  questions  I  had 
pat  Bat  there  were  her  spliciogs  to  be 
done^  and  we  were  taking  up  her  time, 
and  she  could  ill-afford  to  waste  the  only 
money  she  possessed.  To  make  up  for  the 
precious  minutes  she  had  lost  in  telling  us 
her  story,  I  slipped  something  in  her  hand 
while  bidding  her  good-bye  ;  and  from  the 
stare  which  it  attracted,  and  the  smile 
which  quickly  followed,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  coin  not  made  of  copper  is 
not  a  common  gift  to  a  poor  child  in  the 
East 

Here  for  the  present  I  must  pause,  for  I 
have  filled  the  space  assigned  to  ma  They 
who  would  hear  further  of  what  happened 
in  my  course  of  Eastern  travel  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  wait  untQ  next  week.  Before 
I  close,  however,  I  may  correct  an  error 
which  crept  into  my  last  paper.  I  there 
stated  that  poor  workers  in  the  East  who 
lived  by  middng  match-boxes  received  a 
shilling  a  gross,  providing  their  own  paste. 
This  may  well  seem  labour  at  starvation 
point,  but  the  wage  is.  five-fold  greater 
than  the  rate  now  current  Twopence- 
farthing  for  twelve  dozen  is  the  present 
market-price,  including  cost  of  paste  and 
time  consumed  in  mamng  it  In  fact,  by 
daily  slaving  for  some  nine  hours  at  a 
stretch  a  woman  in  a  week  can  barely 
earn  two  shillings.  I  am  told  of  one  sad 
case  where  fauier,  mother,  and  seven 
children  by  their  collective  labour  manage  to 
earn  a  shilling  a  day,  and  put  food  in  their 
nine  mouths  by  the  profit  of  their  work. 


GEORGIE :  AN  ARTIST'S  LOVK 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  L 

Miss  Myra  Thompson  was  an  artisti- 
cally inclined  young  lady  with  aesthetic 
tastes.  She  was  clever  and — her  friends 
added — conceited;  but  her  mother,  who 
(metaphorically)  sat  at  her  feet  and  wor- 
shipped from  this  respectful  distance,  put 
it  differently.  She  said  that  Myra  was 
conscious  of  superior  intellect,  and  then, 
mother-like,  defending  this  assertion  before 
anyone  had  time  to  dispute  it,  she  would 
add: 

"  And  why  not  ?  A  beautiful  woman  is 
not  found  fault  with  for  a  knowledge  of  her 
beauty  1  Why,  if  Myra  felt  a  superiority 
to  girls  of  her  age,  and  to  such  frivolous 
amusements  as  lawn-tennis  or  waltzing — if 
she  felt  that  she  understood  great  poets 
with  a  certain  penetrating  clearness  denied 
to  Uie  general  run  of  mankind,  and  not 
alwavB  the  irift  of  the  said  firreat  noets 


themselves — why,"  would  repeat  this  fond 
mother,  "  should  she  not  feel  intellectually 
above,  if  not  altogether  apart  from,  her 
neighbours  1 " 

Mrs.  Thompson  gave  utterance  to  these 
and  to  similar  remarks  while  administering 
afternoon-tea  to  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  her  small  sBSthetic  drawing-room 
in  the  Bayswater  district  Myra  would 
often  be  absent  on  these  occasions,  copying 
at  the  National  Gallery,  or  assisting  at 
some  debating  or  literary  society. 

She  had  as  yet  favoured  the  world  with 
no  printed  exposition  of  her  sentiments, 
but  her  tastes  were  literary — ^indeed,  one 
of  her  ambitions,  not  by  any  means  the 
most  aspiring,  was  to  obtoin  a  readership. 

And — ^to  quote  Mrs.  Thompson  again — 
although  so  young   (Myra  was  twenty- 
^wo),  her  powers  of  criticism  were  mar- 
vellous. 

Nobody  contradicted  her.  The  Thomp- 
sons were  poor,  but  in  their  small  circle  of 
more  or  less  commonplace  people,  the 
mother  and  daughter  were  rather  looked 
up  to  and  talked  about 

Mrs.  Thompson,  a  pretty,  fair  woman 
with  languid,  graceful  movements,  and  with 
a  remembrance  of  better  days,  was  the 
more  popular  of  the  two.  Women  were 
somewhat  frightened  of  Myra,  and  men 
were  more  frightened  still.  So,  although 
she  received  a  fair  share  of  admiration 
from  the  sterner  sex,  no  member  of  it  had 
ventured— dven  supposing  him  to  have  had 
the  inclination,  which  is  doubtful,  bearing 
in  mind  the  wholesome  dislike  men  have 
to  anything  approaching  to  superiority  in 
their  womankind — to  express  nis  admira- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  proposal 

Myra  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  single 
blessedness  with  a  sufiScient  amount  of 
equanimity.  It  is  true  that  she  was  poor, 
and  full  of  sBsthetic  dislike  to  poverty,  but 
she  held  herself  above  marrying  a  man  for 
the  amount  of  the  balance  at  his  banker's, 
and  among  these  commonplace  nineteenth- 
century  men,  where  was  to  be  found  a 
Grichton  admirable  onough  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  a  Miss  Thompson  1 

He  must  be  a  most  determined  demo- 
crat, and  at  the  same  time  refined  and 
hiffhly  cultuied ;  he  must  be  by  no  means 
a  lady's  man,  and  yet  full  of  chivalrous 
respect  for  woman ;  he  must  be  intellectua], 
and  know  not  conceit. 

Myra  at  times  aired  very  democratic 
opinions ;  she  had  for  heroes  such  men  as 
the  First  Consul,  Victor  Hugo,  Gambetta, 
and  Pamell.  On  one  occasion,  after  ffivinsr 
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vent  to  ideas  of  almoat  dynamite  tendency, 
ahe  had  left  the  window  in  diagast,  beeanae 
aome  common  people  were  making  merry 
in  too  close  proximity  to  her  artistic  sar* 
roundings ;  it  had  jarred  on  her  esthetic 
i^ense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Mra  Thomp- 
son had  been  present 

She  had  since  been  less  alarmed  at  the 
seditioussentimentsofherBadical  daughter. 

It  was  a  cold  day  early  in  November. 
Poor  London !  declared  on  sdentific 
authority  to  be  overshadowed  on  the 
brightest  sammer's  day  by  a  hazy  blanket 
of  smoke ;  it  does  not  exact  much  faith  in 
science  to  believe  in  the  thickness  or  in  the 
yellowness  of  the  blanket  which  descends 
upon  you,  and  swathes  yon  with  snch 
mistaken  kindness  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  months. 

On  the  particular  day  I  am  writing  about, 
one  could  go  on  one's  way  without  the  aid 
of  a  will-o -the- wisp  in  the  mortal  shape  of 
a  small  boy  dodging  erratically  about  you 
with  a  promiscuous  torch  liable  to  sudden 
extinction.  There  was  also  no  particular 
danger  of  being  run  over  by  some  be-fogged 
omnibus,  or  oibrainiog  oneself  against  the 
nearest  lamp-post  The  worst  behaviour  of 
the  fog  on  this  day  was  to  produce  a 
smarting  sensation  in  the  eyias,  and  a 
peculiar  taste  in  the  mouth,  not  to  be 
experienced  ^ywhere  but  in  London.  It 
is  one  of  the  advantages — ^there  are  several 
— that  we  have  over  foreigners. 

Mm  Thompson  was  sitting  by  the  fire. 
Afternoon-tea  and  an  opened  letter  were 
on  a  small  table  by  her  side.  She  was 
wrapped  in  a  pale  blue  knitted  shawl,  but 
this  covering  failed  to  keep  out  the  cold 
water  which  was,  figuratively  speaking, 
running  down  her  back.  In  common  with 
most  of  our  delightfully-built  suburban 
villas,  it  was  quite  possible  to  sit  almost 
on  the  dogs  of  that  high-art  fireplace  and 
there  to  sufier  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  it  being  only  possible  to  scorch  ^le 
side  at  a  time. 

The  cosy  was  on  the  teapot;  it  was 
terra-cotta  in  colour,  and  the  flowers  thereon 
had  been  designed  by  Myra,  and  worked 
by  her  mother.  It  was  keeping  the  tea  hot 
for  the  former,  who  was  expected  home 
every  moment  from  the  National  Gallery. 
Mr&  Thompson  was  rather  restlesdy  await- 
ing her  daughter's  arrival.  That  foreign- 
looking  letter  lying  by  the  untoudied  tea 
wHl  be  the  subject  of  discussion,  of  possible 
dissension  between  them,  and  she  wished 
it  were  over. 


In  every  household  under  the  sun,  I 
believe,  there  is  some  particular  he  or  she, 
who,  by  force  of  superior  strength  of  ndnd, 
or  of  will,  or  of  intellect,  or  sometiines  by 
mere  selfiiBhoess  or  bad  testier,  takes  as  it 
were  the  first  place,  whose  opimon  is  the 
one  which  carries  with  it  the  most  weight, 
and  whose  wishes  are  the  only  ones  which 
decide. 

In  that  little  household  of  two,  Myrs, 
from  the  time  she  could  walk,  and  even 
before  this  interesting  period,  had  oceiipied 
this  happy  position. 

Mr&  Thompson  poked  the  fire  somewhat 
nervously — a  poker  is  a  resource  not  eon- 
fined  to  Englishmen  of  the  lowor  dasses 
who  have  provokiug  wives — she  had  heard 
the  opening  of  the  little  iron  gate  wUdi 
encloasd  the  small  make-believe  of  a  garden, 
and  then  the  sharp,  decided  dick  of  the 
latchkey.  She  rang  the  bell ;  the  resnlt 
of  which  proceeding  was  that  Miss  Myra 
Thompson  and  Buth,  the  maid-of-all-work, 
appeared  on  the  threshold  dmultaoeously. 

<<  Bring  up  some  hot  buttered-toast, 
Buth,  nice  and  hot,  just  as  Miss  Myia 
Ukes  it" 

Euth  vanished  from  the  scene  with  a 
not  too  well  pleased  expression  of  coonte- 
nance,  and  Miss  Myra  came  up  to  the  fire. 

She  knew  already  that  something  was 
the  matter,  and  that  the  hot  buttered-tosst 
was  to  be  administered  in  the  way  of 
consolation,  or,  if  matters  were  not  so  bad 
as  to  need  consolation,  at  any  rate  for 
soothing  purposes. 

"What  is  it,  mother?  Money t  Has 
Mr.  Green  written  V 

Mr.  Green  was  Mrs.  Thompson's  lawyer. 

The  girl  spoke  a  little  wearily;  it  was 
such  an  old  story — ^that  want  of  money. 
She  was  standing  straight  and  tall,  looking 
into  the  fire  and  puUing  off  her  gloves. 
She  was  five  feet  seven,  but  did  not  look 
her  height  Nature  had  given  her  abso- 
lutely perfect  proportions — one  of  the 
rarest  of  her  gifts,  by  the  way ;  so  rar^ 
indeed,  that  it  takes  some  amount  of 
artirtic  training  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it 

Her  features  were  short  and  finely  ent» 
and  she  wore  her  thick  dark  hair  short  to 
her  head  like  a  boy  i  it  was  soft  and  curly. 
and  made  a  becoming  frame  to  the*  hand- 
some, somewhat  pecuiar  style  of  face ;  her 
eyes  were  black  and, a  little  hard-lookiDg. 
Hot  hat  was  of  black  velvety  hffge,  home- 
made, and  picturesque. 

She  was  decidedly  a  strihingJookiog 
giri,  too  much  so,  one  would  have  though^  to 
have  gone  about  London  alone;  but '  ' 
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had  never  met  with  any  greater  annoyance 
thi^  now  and  then  a  little  persistent 
staring — a  penalty  that  every  good-look- 
ing wonuin  has  to  pay.  As  a  role,  they 
soon  get  aconstomed  to  it,  and  snbmit  to  it 
with  the  proverbial  sweetness  of  their  sex 

"No,  it  is  not  money-— -money  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  at  least  not  in 
the  way  you  think" 

The  toast  had  oome  up;  Myra  had 
taken  off  her  hat  and  had  made  herself 
comfortabla 

"If  money  has  anything  to  do  with  it, 
it  can't  be  anjrthing  pleasant/'  said  the 
girl  with  her  twenty  years'  experience  of 
never  having  had  qnite  enoogn  to  make 
both  ends  meet  comfortably. 

"Do  yon  remember  hearing  me  talk  of 
my  old  schoolfellow,  Katie  Milne,  who 
made  snch  a  good  match,  and  then  was  left 
a  widow?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mjrra  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "  Was  she  not  dreadfally  silly  1 
drove  her  hnsband  oat  of  his  mind  almost 
— ^hastened  his  deatii,  anyway  t" 

This  was  not  a  promising  beginning, 
especially  as  Mrs.  Thompson  had  to  admit 
the  truth  of  tiiis  somewhat  uncompli- 
mentary sketch  of  her  old  companion. 

«  Well,"  she  continued  desperately,  "  this 

letter  is  from  hcpTi  and But  perhaps  you 

had  better  read  it" 

"  Oh  no,  please,"  cried  Myra,  catching 
sight  of  the  thin,  closely-written  sheeta 
"Sorely  it  is  not  necessary  to  wade 
through  all  that  Do  condense  the  un- 
pleasantness, whatever  it  may  be,  and  let 
us  have  it  over." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  rather 
a  nuisance."  saia  Mrs,  Thompson,  still 
weakly  beating  about  the  bush.  "  I  know 
you  don't  like  people  in  the  house,  but  it's 
so  romantic  meeting  her  old  lover  again, 
and  then  beine  obliged  to  go  out  to 
Australia,  and  aU " 

"Mother,  mother,"  interrupted  the  girl, 
"  who  is  going  to  Australia  %  And  if  they 
are  going  to  Australia,  why  do  you  say  1 
shall  not  like  them  to  come  here  t " 

*'It  is  her  little  girl,  but  she  is  grown- 
up now ; "  and  then  Mrs.  Thompson  en- 
deavoured to  be  more  ludd  and  to  explain 
how  Mrs.  Bickards  had  latelv  been  par- 
doned by  her  cousin,  Harold.  Sparkes, 
whom  she  had  jUted  years  ago  to  marry 
the  now  defunct  Mr.  Bickards,  a  rich  tea- 
broker,  and  how  that  this  same  Harold 
Sparkes  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  con- 
sumption— ^not  brought  on  by  hb  cousin's 
eruelty,  for  he  had  been  engaged  on  and 


off  continually  since  then — that  in  spite  of 
this  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  im- 
mediately, and  the  honeymoon,  by  the 
doctor^s  advice,  was  to  be  spent  in  a  sailing 
trip  to  Australia  The  only  impediment 
to  all  these  delightful  arrangements  was 
the  existence  of  a  little  daughter  of  seven- 
teen, who  had  been  knocking  about  with 
her  still  young  widowed  mother  on  the 
Oontlnent  from  the  age  of  five,  when  her 
father  had  died ;  but  whose  absence  at  any 
rate  for  those  six  months  of  honeymoon 
was  more  to  be  desired  than  her  presence. 

"And  so,"  finished  Mrs.  Thompson, 
"Kate  proposes  that  she,  her  daughter, 
should  come  to  us  until  the  spring.  She 
dffers  one  hundred  pounds  a  year." 

"This  is  the  first  time  for  years  that 
Mrs.  Bickards  has  taken  the  slightest 
notice  of  you,  is  it  notl"  asked  Myra 
coldly ;  md  then,  after  a  short  uncomfort- 
able silence  :  "  I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
have  this  girl,  would  you  not  t " 

''  It  would  be  a  kindness,  and  the  terms 
are  liberal,"  replied  her  mother ;  "  indeed, 
Kate  has  made  so  sure  of  my  consent  that 
she  has  enclosed  the  first  quarter  in 
advanca  But,  Myra,  if  you  dislike  the 
idea  too  much  I  will  not  make  you  utterly 
miserable.    I  can  refuse,  of  course." 

But  this  was  said  rather  faintly,  and 
indeed,  truth  to  tell,  Mrs.  Thompson  was 
already  looking  forward  to  many  small 
luxuries  to  be  procured  by  means  of  that 
unexpected  twenty-five  pounda 

'*  It  will  not  make  me  utterly  miserable, 
although  I  do  dislike  the  idea  of  a  third 
person  in  our  small  house,"  answered  the 
girl  with  her  usual  candour.  "I  dislike 
also  the  idea  of  giving  up  my  studio,  as  of 
course  I  must" 

Mrs.  Thompson  eagerly  protested  against 
this  being  a  necessitv,  proposing  first  that 
Miss  Bickards  should  be  put  in  a  small 
attic  at  the  top  of  the  house — ^next  to  Buth, 
and  then  that  she — ^Mra.  Thompson — 
should  give  up  her  own  room  to  the  new 
comer,  and  go  upstairs  herself. 

But  Myras  common-sense  and  unselfish- 
ness won  the  day,  and  the  studio,  scarcely 
ever  used  in  the  winter  on  account  of  the 
extra  fire  this  would  entail,  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  bedroom  forthwitL 

"What  is  her  name,  and  when  is  she 
coming  1 "  asked  the  girl  as  she  gathered  up 
her  things  preparatory  to  going  to  her 
room. 

"  Qeoigie — Qeorgie  Bickards.  She  will 
be  at  Victoria  at  a  litde  after  ten  on 
Saturday  morning." 
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CHAFTER  IL 

Myra  was  standing  by  her  eftsel, 
sufficiently  near  the  window  to  see  out, 
and  sofficiently  far  therefrom  to  remoye 
any  impression  that  she  might  possibly  be 
so  doing. 

Her  mother  had  gone  to  meet  Miss 
Rickards,  had  been  gone  since  a  little  after 
nine;  it  was  then  almost  eleven.  In  all 
probability  she  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
seeing  the  girl  whom  she  coold  not  help 
regarang  in  the  light  of  an  intrader. 

"I  am  sure  she  will  find  it  very  dull 
after  her  life  of  Continenttd  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels;  she  will  want  to  drag  us 
about,  and  I  hate  that  sort  of  Uihig  unless 
one  can  afford  to  do  it  comfortably."  So 
Myra  had  spoken  at  the  breakfast-table  to 
her  mother,  and  she  was  still  thinking 
these  thoughts  as  she  stepped  back  from 
time  to  time  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
background  she  was  finishing. 

To  wonder  about  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  new  comer  had  not  occurred  to  her. 
Myra  was  as  little  vain  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  good-looking  woman  to  be,  and 
whereas  the  first  question  with  most  women, 
when  another  member  of  their  sex  is  on 
the  tapis,  would  be,  <<Is  she  pretty  t" 
Myra  would  probably  speculate  as  to 
whether  she  were  more  than  ordinarily 
stupid  or  commonplace. 

A  cab  drew  up;  ^th  went  down  to 
fetch  umbrellas  and  ru^ ;  the  inevitable 
discussion  took  place  with  the  driver,  and 
also  with  a  gaunt,  hollow-cheeked  individual 
who  had  apparently  bereft  himself  of  the 
better  half  of  his  breath  in  a  wild  chase 
after  Miss  Rickards's  numerous  boxes.  The 
cabman  and  this  outsider  began  by  abusing 
each  other,  and  then,  upon  Mrs.  Thompson 
refusing  to  pay  a  shilling  more  than  the 
risht  fare,  became  amical,  and  abused  Mra 
Thompson. 

Myra  stayed  where  she  was. 

Presently  the  door  opened  to  admit  her 
mother  and  a  small,  slim  girl  in  an  ulster 
and  French-looking  toque. 

"Here  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson, 
rather  unnecessarily,  perhaps.  "Greorgie, 
this  is  my  daughter  Myra." 

G^rgie  came  up  to  the  taller  girl  and 
greeted  her  in  a  pretty,  warm,  rather  un- 
English  way. 

*'  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my  coining," 
she  said ;  "  it  is  very  kind  of  vou,  Mamma 
did  not  know  a  bit  what  to  do  with  ma" 

And  then,  perhaps  not  finding  Myra 
very  responsive,  she  turned  to  the  elder 
lady  and  kissed  her. 


Mrs.  Thompson  glanced  a  little  nenronsly 
at  her  daughter.  She  knew  Myra's  dis- 
like to  anything  demonstrative,  and  then 
she  patted  the  girl's  soft  cheek  and  told 
her  not  to  be  suly,  that  they  were  both 
very  glad  to  see  her — and  had  she  not 
better  go  upstairs  and  make  herself  com- 
fortable while  Ruth  got  some  breakfast 
ready  for  her  1 

Myra  offered  to  show  her  the  way,  and 
the  two  girls  left  the  room  togedier. 

After  an  absence  of  about  five  minutes 
Myra  returned  alone. 

"WellV'  said  Mrs.  Thompson,  as  she  gave 
a  few  touches  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
table.  <<  Well,  what  do  you  Uiink  of  her  t " 
''  I  know  nothing  whatever  abont  her/' 
answered  Myra,  going  back  to  her  esse). 
''  But  her  appearance  1" 
"  Oh,  she  is  a  pretty  little  thing,  rather 
childish  looking ;  not  much  in  her,  I  should 
say." 

'*  She  reminds  me  a  little  of  what  Kate 
used  to  be,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson  refie^ 
tively ;  '<  but  her  eyes  are  better.  Georgie's 
eyes  are  lovely — ^I  don't  know  if  you  bsre 
remarked  them — and  so  blue." 

Mrs.  Thompson  came  of  a  familj  of 
brown  eyes.  Her  husband's  had  been 
brown,  Myra's  were  black,  and  so  this 
gentle  lady's  admiration  for  blue,  grey,  or 
even  green  in  eyes  was  easQy  to  be  acooonted 
for,  and  was  only  another  proof  of  the  love 
of  change  inherent  in  us  iJL 

Myra  smiled  sliehtly,  but  made  no 
direct  answer.  The  last  time  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son had  been  enthusiastic  about  personal 
beauty  was  over  the  shape  of  a  cook's 
nose.    The  cook  had  ended  very  badly. 

**  I  suppose  Miss  Ricksurds  won't  mind 
going  away  for  Christmas  f  Did  yoa  tell 
her  of  our  arrangements  1 "  she  asked 
presently. 

"  No,  not  vet ;  but  I  don't  think  Georgie 
is  the  sort  of  girl  to  mind  anything^" 

As  she  spoke  6e<»gie  appeared.  She 
looked  even  more  chilcUsh  without  her  hat ; 
her  golden-brown  hair  was  floating  round 
her  small  face  in  untidy,  fluffy  curls ;  her 
eyes,  which  had  caught  and  kept  the  colour 
of  skies  unknown  to  England,  looked  out 
from  beneath  their  dark  lashes  with  a 
child's  bright  frankness.  Jndeedi  bright 
was  the  only  adjective  that  properly  de- 
scribed Oeorgie  Kickard&  On  nflectioui 
however,  one  must  admit  that  this  impli^ 
a  good  deal  that  is  pleasant. 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  conscioos  of  the 
charm  already.  It  was  certain  that  this 
girl  would  never  say  anything  half  as  clever 
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as  were  some  of  Myra's  remarks,  bat  then 
for  days  together  Myra  was  wrapped  in 
gloomy  silence,  or  else  making  retiections 
on  life  and  things  in  general,  as  depressing 
as  they  were  unanswerable. 

Myra  need  have  been  under  no  appre- 
hension that  Miss  Rickards  would  object 
to  leaving  London  for  Christmas,  for 
although  she  could  even  extract  some  little 
amusement  from  a  dense  yellow  fog,  and 
was  childishly  elated  at  the  necessity  of 
breakfasting  by  gaslight,  she  was  equally 
charmed  at  the  prospect  of  going  out  of 
town  for  a  month  at  the  beginning  of 
December. 

"I  have  always  heard  so  much  of  an 
English  Christmas  in  the  country,"  she  said 
gleefully,  while  visions  of  yule-logs,  hoUy, 
mistletoe,  and  men  in  shootine-jackets 
or  red  coats  floated  before  her  brain. 

Myra  hastened  to  dispel  any  misleading 
notions. 

"It  is  not  to  a  country-house  full  of 
people  that  we  are  going.  You  must  not 
expect  any  balls,  or  indeed  amusement  of 
any  sort.  We  are  just  going  into  lodgings, 
that  is  all." 

*'  You  see,  dear,"  explained  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son in  a  slightly  deprecatory  tone,  for  she 
had  seen  the  momentary  falling  of  the 
girl's  face,  "  we  generally  take  our  outins 
in  the  winter.  Myra  so  hates  the  fogs,  and 
they  are  always  very  bad  about  Christmas." 

Georgie  agreed,  and  fell  into  the  plans 
of  an  early  flitting  to  Lyme  Regis  with 
almost  all  her  usual  brightness. 

However,  Myra  was  not  convinced,  and 
she  expressed  her  dissatisfaction  to  her 
mother  after  Georgie  had  gone  up  to  bed. 

"I  am  sure  Giaorgie  dislikes  the  idea 
most  thoroughly,  and  really,  mother,  if  we 
had  not  made  all  our  arrangements — you 
see,  paying  what  she  does,  she  has  no  right 
to  be  made  uncomfortable.  It  is  a  hateful 
business,  and  we  could  have  come  across 
no  girl  more  unsuited  to  our  mode  of  life, 
in  every  possible  way." 

Mrs.  Thompson  murmured  something 
about  Miss  Rickards's  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion. 

'^  Yes,  she  is  a  nice  little  thing  in  her 
way,  but  it  is  not  our  way.  Don't  you 
see,  mother)  Can't  you  understand  how 
painfully  dull  she  will  find  it  after  the  life 
she  has  been  leading  abroad  t " 

"  She  does  not  give  one  the  impression 
of  finding  it  dull,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson, 
but  speaking  not  at  all  in  the  decided  tone 
of  her  daughter.  I 


'*  Miss  Rickards  will  have  been  here  a 
week  to-morrow,"  was  Myra's  answer. 
"Things  are  still  new  to  her;  she  has 
shopping  to  do,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing," 
rather  contemptuously.  "  But  Lyme 
Regis !  where  there  is  nothing  but  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  sunsets. 
No,  mother,  depend  upon  it,  Georgie 
Rickards  is  the  sort  of  girl  who  cannot  be 
really  happy  if  she  has  not  a  man  to  flirt 
with.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  she  has 
done  nothing  else  since  she  was  five  years 
old.  It  is  outrageous  to  have  a  girl  of  that 
kind  thrust  upon  one!  We  shall  all  be 
miserable  shut  up  in  that  old  farmhouse 
together." 

Poor  Mrs.  Thompson  looked  rather  miser- 
able already.  Why  did  her  clever  daughter 
insist  upon  feeling  things  so  deeply)  No 
doubt  Georgie  was  not  averse  to  flirtation. 
No  girl  was  about  whom  Mrs.  Thompson 
knew  anything,  except  Myra,  but  then 
Myra  was  a  genius,  and  consequently  an 
exception  to  all  feminine  rules — her  feel- 
ings were  too  deep  for  mere  flirtation. 

The  simple  lady  lay  awake  some  con- 
siderable time  that  night,  reflecting  on  the 
awfulness  and  intensity  of  Myra's  capacity 
for  loving,  if  ever  awakened.  She  ha'd 
always  given  her  daughter  credit  for  hidden 
feelings  of  a  strength  and  profoundness 
that  it  would  be  perhaps  as  well  not  to 
investigate  too  closely  in  these  shallow, 
pleasure-loving  days. 

The  three  ladies  were  seated  at  that 
sort  of  nondescript  meal,  high  tea,  so 
dear  to  their  sex.  Men  as  a  rule  eneigeti- 
cally  avoid  it;  they  are  so  much  more 
careful  of  their  digestions  than  are  their 
weaker  sisters. 

The  tea  was  laid  in  a  room  whose  only 
attraction  was  its  view  of  the  Lyme  Regis 
bay;  this  attraction  being  then  shut  out 
with  the  aid  of  a  green  blind  and  red 
merino  curtains.  One  perforce  admired 
the  diplomacy  of  little  Mrs.  Wright,  the 
landlady,  who  always  led  new  arrivals 
straight  to  the  window,  and  there  expa- 
tiated on  the  beauties  of  Nature. 

The  broad  stretch  of  sea,  the  tall  white 
cliffs,  the  irregular  steep  descent  of  houses, 
imprinted  themselves  on  the  mind,  and 
one  more  easily  overlooked  the  rickety 
sofa,  and  the  chairs  covered  in  glaring 
cheap  cretonne,  each  flower  thereon  a 
separate  eyesore  to  an  arUstic  mind. 

How  Myra  supported  the  yearly  inflic- 
tion of  such  surroundings  somewhat  per- 
plexed her  mother — Myra,  who  was  known 
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to  Bhadder  at  an  nndecoiated  piano-back, 
and  who  dimonned  at  length  aboat  what 
she  called  **  expanses  of  nguness.''  . 

Alas  I  this  room  was  nothing  better  than 
an  expanse  of  ugliness  in  itselt  Let  Miss 
Thompson  torn  her  eyes  where  she  woold, 
there  was  anguish  and  desolation  of  spirit 
for  tills' disciple  of  the  beantifol,  on  every 
side. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  that^  ot>  to 
more  remote  causes,  on  that  particular 
evening  Myra  was  depressed,  or,  m  plainer 
words,  decidedly  crosa  Mrs.  Thompson 
was  tired  and  shaken  with  the  long 
omnibus  journey  from  Axminster  (Lyme 
Begis  is  still  unspoilt  by  railway).  G«orgie 
was  too  hungry  to  do  much  beyond  eating 
— between  whiles  she  wondered  a  little 
at  superior  people's  manner  of  enjoying 
themselves. 

She  admired  Myra  immensely,  she  had 
never  seen  anyone  quite  like  her  before, 
and  was  ready  to  give  her  as  much  hero- 
worship  as  this  somewhat  peculiar  young 
lady  would  receive  at  her  fauids.  But  at 
the  same  time,  she  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing now  and  again  at  some  of  Myra's 
remarks  and  proceeding.  She  <rften 
wondered  aloud,  much  to  me  annoyance  of 
Miss  Thompson,  who  often  detected  hnlden 
irony  in  George's  most  innocent  speeches. 

Her  hunger  being  somewhat  appeased, 
Geotgie  made  one  of  them,  breaking'  a 
long  silence. 

"  We  seem  to  have  brought  the  fog  with 
us,"  she  said  oheerfuUy. 

She  addressed  no  one  in  particular,  but 
Myra  felt  called  upon  to  defend  her  chosen 
winter  aboda  She  spoke  with  some 
severity : 

"  It  is  not  a  fog,  as  anyone  but  a  child 
could  see.  It  is  a  sea-mist— quite  another 
thing.     It  is  very  healthy." 

"  It  is  rather  dense  to-night,"  said  the 
elder  lady ;  <*  but  I  assure  you,  Qeoi^e,  it 
is  quite  the  exception  here.  The  chmate 
is  charming,  as  even  you,  spoilt  as  you  are 
for  England,  will  be  obliged  to  own ;  will 
she  not,  Myra  1 " 

But  Myra  made  no  reply.  She  got  up 
and  went  over  to  a  somewhat  smoky  fire, 
which  she  gave  a  vicious  poke.  She  was 
most  thoroughly  put  out  She  hated 
travelling  second-class ;  she  held  omnibuses 
in  detestation ;  and,  like  most  people,  even 
quite  commonplace  ones,  was  averse  to 
being  thwarted  in  her  arrangements.  All 
these  things  had  befallen  her,  and  in  an 
aggravated  form. 

In  the  omnibus,  smalleD  and  narrower 


than  those  in  London  she  will  walk  any 
distance  rather  than  avail  herself  of,  she 
had  been  cramped  about  the  limbs,  and 
generally  shaken,  in  company  with  three 
or  four  sturdy  country-women,  smelHng  of 
onions,  and  worthy  of  England  in  the 
unpietnresqueness  of  their  attire.  That 
she  might  have  borne  by  shutting  her  eyes 
and  letting  her  mind  dwell  on  something 
beautiful — a  picture  of  Bume  Jones  or  a 
poem  of  Browning.  Unfortunately,  the 
closing  of  her  eyes  had  not  been  so  easy  a 
matter.  In  spite  of  her  most  heroic  efforts, 
her  mother  had  allowed  one  of  those 
objectionable,  inartistic,  onion-eating  fellow- 
creatures  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
her  life,  and,  when  that  was  finished,  the 
family  history  of  several  of  her  neighbours. 

There  was  something  about  Mrs. 
Thompson  which  inspired  confidence  to  an 
almost  unlimited  degree  in  such  people  as 
cab-drivers,  railway-porters,  and  beggars, 
in  fact,  as  Myra  said,  in  the  breasts  <^  the 
great  unwashed  at  larga  Miss  Thompson 
had  never  been  able  to  quite  exonerate 
her  mother  from  blame  in  Uie  matter. 

*'  People  never  come  to  me,  mother,  with 
histories  of  their  lives,"  she  had  remarked 
more  than  once. 

But  Mrs.  Thompson  had  only  smfled, 
and  declared  it  was  all  owing  to  a  want  of 
firmness  in  the  outline  of  her  nose. 

The  climax  to  Miss  Thompson's  woes 
was  tiie^  impossibility  of  having  for  studio  a 
small  room  with  the  only  good  north  light 
in  the  house.  The  peculur  bitterness  of 
the  matter  was  that  the  person  who  had 
appropriated  what  she  had  almost  come  to 
look  upon  as  her  own,  was  an  artist  She 
told  herself  she  could  have  endured  it 
better  had  he  been  a  doctor,  pedlar,  tinker 
—  anything  but  that  Mrs.  Wright  had 
been  eloquent,  too,  in  his  behall  Myra 
thought  it  vulgar  to  listen  to  the  pruses 
of  an  unmarried  man.  The  landlady  had 
enlarged  on  the  fact  of  his  being  qtiite  the 
gentleman,  although  he  was  an  artist  She 
had  even  volunteered  the  remark  that  she 
was  sure  he  would  not  be  the  one  to  hinder 
such  a  young  lady  as  Miss  Myra  from  any- 
thing she  had  set  her  heart  on,  and  that 

But  Myra  had  cut  her  short,  and  begged 
that  no  word  on  the  subject  of  the  studio 
might  be  said  to  the  artist 

Mrs.  Wright  had  promised,  holding  out, 
as  consolation  to  Myra»  that  die  gentfeman 
might  be  going  any  day,  "  only  that  he  is 
that  distracted  and  dreamy  like^  there's  no 
real  calculation  possible." 

Myra  had  listened  in  silence,    %6'was 
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most  thoroaghly  annoyed,  and  her  annoy- 
anee  waa  not  diminiahed  by  an  inward 
conviction  that  the  presence  of  this 
onlooked-for  lodger  was,  from  different 
motives,  by  no  means  so  disagreeable  to 
her  companions  as  to  herself. 

After  venting  her  f eelinp  to  some  small 
extent  on  tibie  coals,  Myra  aeclared  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  have  left  London 
this  yMur,  and  suggested  staying  only  a  week, 
retorning  to  Bayswater  for  Christmas. 

But  Mrs.  Thompson,  who  had  left 
certain  instructions  at  home  as  to  the 
taking-np  of  carpets,  rubbing-down  of 
walls,  etc.,  opposed  this  measure  witibi 
unwanted  decisioni 

"  Besides,  reaUy,  Myra,  it  is  only  for  a 
few  daysL  This  artist,  whoever  he  may  be, 
is,  you  see,  expected  to  leave  almost  at  any 
moment  I  can't  see  any  sufficient  reason 
for  being  so  put  out" 

"  Paid  Bentoul,"  said  Qeorgie,  coming 
up  and  kneeling  down  in  front  of  the  fire, 
where,  thanks  to  Myra,  there  was  a  small 
stm^^l^g  flame.  ''  Such  a  pretty  name  1 
I  am  sure  he  is  nice,  and  an  artist  1  You 
ought  to  be  ideased,  Myra." 

"Then  I  am  not  what  I  ouffht  to 
be/'  said  Miss  Thompson  rather  diortly. 
"Might  I  enquire  how  you  oome  to  know 
his  name  already  1  We  have  not  been  in 
the  house  for  more  than  an  hour." 

'<I  saw  a  letter  on  the  hall-table  as  I 
went  upstairs;  of  course  it  can  be  for  no 
one  eba" 

"  Bentoul  1 "  repeated  Mrs.  Thompson ; 
"and  an  artist  1  Is  not  that  the  name  of 
Unda  Watts's  cousm,  the  one  she  is  always 
talking  about  f " 

"I  dare  say — ^yee — ^very  likely ;  how  ex- 
cessively, tiresome  !  We  may  have  to  be 
civil  to  him,"  said  Myra  impaUently.  **  And 
from  what  Linda  says,  I  believe  lum  to  be 
intensely  conceited.  My  holiday  will  be 
completely  spoiled ;  he  is  sure  to  be  sketch- 
ing the  very  bits  I  want  I  cim  see  we 
have  a  most  wretched  month  before  u&" 

And  with  this  gloomy,  Cassandra-like 
ntteranoe.  Miss  Thompson  left  the  room, 
and  was  seen  no  more  for  the  night 

It  was  three  days  later ;  the  mist  which 
had  pemstently  covered  everything  as  with 
a  soft  white  shit>ud  had  vaoished — whether 
it  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  to 
whidi,  according  toMyra^  it  owed  its  birth, 
or  whether  it  had  gone  the  way  of  ordinary 
fogs,  is  not  for  us  to  detendne,  and  is, 
after  all,  of  s^sondary  importance. 

There  was  onlv  one  thincr  to  be  done 


with  such  a  Uue  sky,  such  sunshine,  such 
delicious,  invigorating  crispness  in  the  air, 
and  that  was  to  make  the  most  of  it 

Myra,  English  bom  and  bred,  compre- 
hended this.  She  came  down  to  breakfast 
in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  ulster,  thick 
boots,  and  sketching  apparatus. 

"  I  shall  make  a  day  of  it,  mother,  if  I 
can  have  some  sandwiches ;  it  is  so  tire- 
some to  have  to  disturb  oneself  for  meals." 

'*  My  dear,  how  imprudent  at  this  time 
of  the  year  1  You  are  certain  to  catch  cold ;" 
and  Mxs.  Thompson  shivered  a  little  at  the 
mere  idea,  drawing  her  inevitable  shawl 
closer  round  her. 

"  I  am  going  along  the  Undercliff ;  you 
know  how  sheltered  it  always  is  there — 
besides,!  never  catch  cold.  You  might  bring 
Georgie  later^  in  time  to  see  the  sunset 
We  could  all  come  home  together.  Where 
ia  Georffie,  by  the  way  t    Kot  down  yet  ? " 

As  she  spoke^  the  door  opened,  and 
Georgie  entered.  Myra  looked  at  her  with 
a  certain  amount  of  artistic  pleasure.  She 
wore  one  of  her  pretty  Paris  dresses ;  it 
was  greeny-brown  m  colour,  and  over  this 
she  had  pinned  a  turkey-red  art  apron, 
conied  from  one  of  Miss  Thompson's.    Her 

f  olden-tinted  hair  was  untidily  picturesque, 
er  blue  eyes  sparkling;  she  seemed 
part  of  the  brightness  of  the  morning.  She 
made  a  pretty  little  apology  for  being  late, 
and  then  taking  in  Myra?  attire,  asked  : 

"So  you  are  going  out  sketching  as 
wefll" 

"  As  well  1 "  repeated  Myra,  but  with 
an  instinctive  knowledge  of  what  was 
coming. 

"  YeS|  he  has  gone ;  I  saw  him  from  my 
window — I  had  such  a  good  view — I  leant 
right  out     He  is  nice-looking,  but — old." 

During  this  speech,  Georgie  had  put 
sugar  in  her  tea,  helped  herself  to  the 
goodly  wholesome  -  looking  Devonshire 
butter,  and  otherwise  ministered  to  her 
inner  wants.  She  did  not  notice  Myra's 
look  of  disgust  Mrs.  Thompson  did,  and 
hastened  to  interpose : 

"  Leant  right  out,  dear  1  I  hope  Mr. 
Bentoul — for  of  course  it  is  he  you  are 
talking  about— did  not  see  you  1 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  answered  Georgie 
sweetly ;  "  I  waited  until  he  was  quite  a 
long  way  off— nearly  up  the  hilL" 

''I  knew  it  I"  exchumed  Myra  almost 

tragically.     **  He  has  gone  to  the  Under- 

cliff  1 "    After  a  pause :  "  Old,  do  you  say, 

Greorgie — ^is  he  grey  t " 

The  younger  girl  laughed. 

"  Oh.  not  so  old  as  that,  but  crave,  a 
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pointed  beard,  uncommon-IookiDg — aboat 
forty,  I  should  think." 

*'  If  he  is  Linda's  cousin  he  is  not  much 
over  thirty,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson.  "I 
dare  say  you  did  not  see  him  very  well  after 
all,  Georgie." 

Here  the  matter  dropped,  and  Myra 
departed  with  her  sandwiches,  but  with 
the  firm  resolve  to  come  back  at  once  if  the 
objectionable  artist  was  in  possession  of  her 
sUnderclifF. 

Mrs.  Thompson  suggested  that  she  and 
Greorgie  should  go  out  and  enjoy  a  little 
sea  air,  but  Greorgie  begged  to  finish  a  book 
she  was  reading  first,  and  Mrs.  Thompson, 
never  unwilling  to  stay  by  the  fire,  did  not 
press  the  invitation. 

The  girl  took  her  book  to  a  wide  low  win- 
dow seat,  half-way  up  the  old  oak  staircase. 

There  she  curled  herself  up  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  was  soon  lost  to  outer  things. 

The  staircase  at  Holy  Mount  is  the  only 
original  part  that  is  left  of  what  was 
once  a  fine  old  house.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First  it  had  belonged  to  the 
Heatherstones,  an  old  Royalist  f amiily  famed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  women  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  its  men.  Later  on  the  last  of 
the  race  had  fallen  at  Sedgemoor,  fighting 
for  Monmouth.  The  dd  place  had 
gradually  fallen  into  decay  ana  had  been 
sold,  partly  rebuilt  and  patched  up,  and 
converted  mto  a  girls'  school.  Since  then  it 
had  fallen  lower  stiE  Those  little  white 
cards,  with  "Apartments  "  printed  thereon, 
which  were  to  be  seen  in  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  windows,  announced  but  too 
plainly  its  degradation. 

That  blackened  oaken  staircase !  What 
memories  must  it  not  possess  of  days  gone 
by ! — those  days  when  old  Sir  Carver 
Heatherstone,  and  his  sons  after  him,  enter- 
tained there  the  beauty  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  Court  What  tales  those  steps  might 
teU,  of  rustling  silken  dresses  sweeping 
over  them,  of  little  feet  in  high-heeled 
shoes,  and  the  clanking  of  sword  and  spur ! 
Must  they  not  have  been  the  discreet 
witnesses  of  many  a  stolen  meeting,  or  soft 
whisper,  or  Court  intrigue  1  Ah,  if  they 
could  but  speak !  But  perhaps  after  all  it 
is  well  that  speech  is  denied  them.  No 
one  takes  to  reverses  kindly,  and  even 
those  old  oaken  steps  might  say  bitter,  sour 
things  we  should  not  care  to  listen  to. 

Georgie  had  finished  her  book,  and  sat 


idle  in  the  sunshine.  She  was  not  thinkbg 
of  the  old  staircase  and  its  ponble 
memories  or  regrets.  If  she  was  gailtjof 
any  distinct  thought  at  that  moment  it  was 
that  it  was  very  pleasant  and  wann,  but  th&t 
it  would  be  still  more  pleasant  to  have  some 
one  to  talk  to — some  one  nice.  Mr. 
Rentoul  for  instance !  She  got  up,  aud 
standing  on  the  low  window-sill  looked  out 
Up  the  steep  white  road,  and  across  the 
fields,  she  had  a  view  of  both  ways  of  getting 
to  the  Undercliff.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight  Neither  of  the  artists  had  i^parontlj 
as  yet  frightened  the  other  away. 

She  gave  a  little  aigh,  and  then  bethought 
her  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  offer  to  go  cut  She 
could  change  her  novel,  at  any  rate.  She 
wondered  what  the  time  waa  Standing 
there  in  indecision,  a  strong  and  dreadfiil 
inclination  came  into  her  small  head.  The 
balustrade  to  that  ancient  staircase  was 
broad,  and  shiny  with  the  touch  of  many 
thousands  of  handsi  How  nice  it  would  be 
to  slide  down  it!  Should  shet  There 
was  no  one  to  see  her.  She  hesitated,  and 
being  a  woman  was  naturally  lost  She 
scrambled  up,  arranged  her  petticoats  as 
gracefully  as  might  be-ndie  was  off.  As 
she  reached  the  bottom  an  oxxUn  door 
creaked,  there  was  the  sound  of  voices, 
and  a  man  and  woman,  both  tall,  both 
with  portfolios,  entered  the  inner  halL 

Miss  Bickaris  got  down  in  hot  haste, 
she  grew  red  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and 
stood  before  them  a  miserable  study  of 
shamed  consciousness. 

Myra  just  said,  "  Oeorgie  ! "  The  tone 
was  expressive.  She  then  went  thioogh  a 
form  of  introduction.  "I  have  met  Mr. 
Eentoul — I  find  we  have  many  mutual 
friends — Miss  Richards. 

Georgie  bowed,  but  did  not  dare  to  look 
up  and  read  all  the  disgust  she  was  suremust 
be  written  on  the  artist's  face.  She  mur- 
mured something  unintelligible,  and  has- 
tened to  seek  refuge  with  Mrs.  Thompson. 

**  What  a  fin^  old  staircase  it  is/'  re^ 
marked  Mr.Rentoul,  as  Georgie  disappeared. 
"  I  had  no  idea  of  its  artistic  merit  until 
just  now." 

And  then  he  went  up  to  his  room,  while 
Myra  went  to  tell  her  mother  that  Mr. 
Rentoul  was  Linda's  cousin ;  that  for  a 
man  he  was  not  unbearably  conceited,  nor 
yet  an  utter  fool,  and  that  he  was  coming  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Thompson  that  afternoon. 
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CHAPTER  XXII.      FOOLISH   KISSES. 

At  the  close  of  the  concert  there  was  a 
rush  for  the  train,  into  which,  as  it  was  the 
last,  all  strove  to  get  at  once.  Dick  only, 
with  extreme  difficulty  and  at  the  last 
moment,  gained  a  third-class  compartment, 
got  his  aunt  into  it,  and  was  taming  to 
hand  in  Ida,  when  a  sudden  surge  of  the 
crowd  swept  her  backwards  out  of  reach, 
and  would  have  swept  him  away  with  her 
but  for  his  hold  of  the  handle  of  the 
carriage.  Ida,  borne  away  by  the  surg- 
ine  crowd,  helpless  as  a  feather  on  the 
tide,  was  brought  to  a  sudden  stand  by  a 
strong  arm  flung  round  her  waist  She 
looked  up  to  recognise  Archie  with  a 
sudden  pleasure,  which  he  would  have  given 
the  rieht  arm  that  held  her  to  know  of. 

"  All  right ! "  he  shouted  to  Dick ;  **  join 
you  at  Ryecote." 

Dick  didn't  think  it  all  right  at  all ;  but 
as,  if  he  trusted  himself  again  in  the  crowd, 
he  would  almost  certainly  have  lost  his 
aunt  without  recovering  Ida,  he  submitted 
sulkily  to  fate,  and  followed  Mrs.  Tuck 
into  the  carriage. 

*'  You're  not  frightened  Y "  said  Archie 
in  a  tender  tone  of  protection  that  thrilled 
Ida. 

"Frightened!"  she  echoed,  looking  up 
at  him  with  trustful  eyes. 

''If  you'll  allow  me  to  keep  my  arm 
round  you,  we  shall  manage  it." 

Truly  Ida  was  not  in  the  hast  inclined 
to  cry,  "  Unhand  me,  sirrah  1 "  Still,  they 
I  didn't  manage  it,  since  it  was  unmanage- 
labla  The  railway  authorities  finding  it 
I  impossible  to  'pack  fifteen  hundred  pas- 
i  sengers  into  a  train  calculated  to  hold  six 
Ihandred,  were  forced    to    marshal  what 
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carriages  they  could  muster  into  a  reliei 
special  Meantime  they  dispatched  the 
first,  containing  Dick  and  his  aunt,  while 
Ida  and  Archie  had  to  wait  for  the  second. 
They  got  at  last  into  a  second-class  com- 
partment, which  being  in  the  rear  of  the 
train,  was  not  uncomfortably  crowded. 

"It's  always  safest  to  be  in  the  last 
carriage  of  the  last  train,"  said  Archie 
jocosely;  "you  can't  be  run  into,  and  if 
you  run  in  you're  farthest  from  the 
shock." 

"  Were  you  ever  in  an  -  accident, 
Archie  1" 

It  was  pleasant  to  Ida  to  think  and 
talk  as  though  the  old  times  had  come 
back. 

"  Yes,  twice ;  and  both  times  I  was  with 
Ben  on  the  engine.  We  were  running 
north,  down  Eetford  Bank  under  steam, 
at  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
when  we  saw  a  goods  going  east  from 
Sheffield  to  Lincoln,  right  across  our  line 
at  the  level  crossing.  He  couldn't  stop  in 
time,  so  what  do  you  think  Ben  did  1 "  he 
asked  with  boyish  gusto. 

"  Put  on  the  brake  t " 

"  Put  on  the  steam.  <  Hold  fast,  my 
lad ! '  he  said  to  me,  as  coolly  as  I 
say  it  now,  while  he  opened  the  regulator 
to  the  full,  and  the  engine  leaped  for- 
ward like  a  lion  on  its  prey,  and  went 
clean  through  the  goods,  as  through  a 
paper-hoop.  I  hardly  felt  the  shock,  and 
not  a  passenger  in  the  train  knew  he'd 
been  in  collision.  Then,  as  he  eased  the 
engine  a  bit,  Ben  said  to  me  in  just  the 
same  tone,  and  as  though  in  continuation, 
'Them  goods  braid  of*  women,  Master 
Archie.  They're  alius  in  t'  road;  an'  if 
thee  tries  to  parley-vous  wi'  'em  an'  that, 
thee'rt  knocked  ovver,   sewer  as  a  gun. 


•  "  Braid  of  '*— i.e.  are  like. 
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There's  nowt  for  it  but  to  clear  'em  clean 
aat  o'  gait'  And  he  was  right,  too.  I 
mean  aa  regards  the  goods,  not  the  other 
baggage,"  said  Archie  smiling.  "If  he'd 
slowed  instead  of  sharpening  the  pace,  and 
so  struck  the  goods  with  less  force,  he'd 
have  knocked  the  waggons  over,  instead  of 
catting  through  them,  and  probably  sent 
us  off  the  road  down  the  bank." 

'^It's  a  terrible  life,"  said  Ida  gravely, 
thinking,  we  must  confess,  less  of  Ben's 
than  of  Archie's  exposure  to  peril  "  Was 
the  other  as  bad  as  that  ? " 

"  Oh,  the  other  was  nothing.  Ben,  who, 
I  think,  is  the  kindest-hearted  man  that 
ever  lived,"  said  Archie  enthusiastically, 
"had  just  got  home  after  a  hard  day's 
work  when  me  wife  of  a  goods  driver  came 
to  say  that  her  husband,  whose  train  was 
due  out  in  five  minutes,  was  helplessly 
drunk.  What  was  she  to  do  ]  The  man 
would  certainly  lose  his  place,  and  her  six 
children  would  be  left  without  bread. 
Where  was  his  mate  1  Oh,  his  mate  was 
worse  than  himself;  they'd  been  working 
a  Scarborough  excursion  up  to  three  o'clock 
that  morning,  and  had  got  heavily  tipped 
and  spent  it  in  drink.  '  Thalt  bear  a  hand 
here.  Master  Archie  f '  said  Ben  to  me,  and 
very  proud  I  was  to  be  his  stoker.  Within 
five  minutes  we  were  steaming  out  of  the 
goods-yard,  and  all  went  well  tUl  we  came 
to  Crossleigh  Junction,  where  we  were 
stopped  by  fog-signals,  for  there  was  a  dense 
fog.  In  about  ten  minutes  our  guard  came 
lounging  up  for  a  chat,  and  then  we  found 
that  he'd  been  drinking  also,  though  he 
could  stand  it  better  than  the  other  two. 

" '  Thee'st  put  daan  fog-signals,  Billy  f ' 
asked  Ben. 

"  '  Nay,  there  were  signals  eneu.  There 
was  Bankside  distant  and  Lower  Crossleigh 

home '     A  wild  whistle  cut  him  short 

"  '  Jump  I '  shouted  Ben,  but,  as  he  spoke, 
the  express  crashed  through  the  brake  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  waggons." 

"  Were  many  people  killed  ?"  gasped  Ida. 
"  No  one  was  seriously  hurt,  or  seemed 
to  make  much  of  it  either.  When  Ben 
had  waddled  back  to  the  wreckage,  he  said 
with  a  grin  to  the  driver  of  the  express 
who  had  run  half  through  us, /There's  a 
matter  of  twenty  waggons  to  get  through 
yet,  Gkorge;  two  on  'em  powder,  aw 
reckon.  If  thee'st  still  i'  t'  mind  to  be 
first,  theelt  find  it  gainer  to  back  aat  and 
wark  raand  by  Saltsea,'  that  is,  forty  miles 
round.  Those  are  my  two  accidentsi"  con- 
cluded Arojbie,  "  and  they'd  hardly  count 
Lxtha-trade..",     .    . 


Then  Archie  tried  to  get  Ida  to  talk  of 
such  of  her  affiura  as  might  be  discassed 
before  others,  yet  with  an  ominous  fascina- 
tion she  would  return  again  and  again  to 
railway  life  and  its  accidents. 

"  I  wish  you  would  give  it  up,"  she  said 
earnestly,  at  last 

"Oh,  I  don't  go  often  now.  Besides, 
the  engine,  after  all,  is  about  the  safest 
place.  You  are  the  first  to  see  the  danger. 
Then,  if  you  choose  to  chance  it  and  stick 
to  her,  the  weight  of  the  engine  saves  you 
half  the  sl^ock;  while,  if  you  like,  you 
can  leap  o£  Boxed  up  here  in  a  caniage 
you  can  see  and  do  nothing." 

"  Do  you  get  no  warning  of  danger  in  a 
carriage)" 

"You  may  hear  three  sharp  whistles, 
but  before- 


They  sounded  as  he  spoke,  and  he  had 
time  only  to  fling  his  arm  round  Ida  and 
fix  his  feet  firndy  against  the  opposite  seat 
when  the  crash  came,  and  both  were  flung 
together  sharply  forward  and  back  again  as 
sharply. 
"  You're  not  hurt  1" 
"  No,"  said  Ida,  a  little  confused  by  the 
shock. 

"  Thank  Heaven  I  I'm  afraid  it's  a  bad 
business,"  as  heartrending  shrieks  were 
heard  from  the  front 

"  Mrs.  Tuck  1 "  excldmed  Ida,  when  she 
came  to  realise  what  had  happened. 

"  It  mayn't  be  her  train,"  he  said,  though 
knowing  well  it  must  bo,  "  But  if  it  is, 
she's  well  in  front,  and  aa  safe  as  we  are.  I 
may  be  of  some  use,  Ida ;  I  must  get  oat 
"  I  might  do  something  1 "  appealinely, 
for  the  cries  of  fear  and  pain  wrung  n&r 
heart 

"  You'd  better  not  come,  Ida  ^  You'll 
be  so  upset  and  unnerved.  I  don't  know 
that  you  will,  though,"  he  said  impulsively, 
gathering  this  new  idea  of  her  from  the 
expression  of  her  face,  on  which  he  was 
gaaing.  "  No ;  you'll  be  better  for  doing 
something,  if  there's  anything  to  he 
done."  So  saying  he  helped  her  out 
on  to  the  line,  and  they  hurried  together 
to  the  front  It  was  a  bad  businesa 
No  one  in  their  train  was  seriously  m- 
jured,  except  the  driver  and  stoker  who 
had  leaped  off.  The  driver  was  killed— 
impaled  on  a  points  levior  which  moved  a 
switch  serving  to  connect  the  up  and  down 
lines;  and  the  stoker  was  badly  injoied 
internally.  With  these  exceptions  no  one 
in  their  train  was  hurt  seriously;- but  ^^^ 
of  the  passensers  in  the  rear  of  the  fiiat 
train  were  killed  outright,  and  many  more 
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were  mortally  injured,  or  maimed  for  Ufa 
Mra.  Tack  and  Dick,  however,  escaped  the 
collision  altogether  in  this  way  : 

The  accident  happened  at  the  foot  of  a 
long  and  rather  steep  incline  about  thirty 
mOes  from  Woolstenholme.  Here  the  driver 
of  the  first  special  was  brought  to  a  stand, 
by  finding  the  load  too  heavy  for  his  engine 
with  the  rails  in  the  gseasy  state  in  which 
they  were  that  night  After  consultation 
with  the  guard,  he  decided  to  divide  the 
train,  and  take  it  up  in  two  detachments 
as  far  as  the  little  wayside  station  of  Denton, 
where  there  was  a  loop-line.  Just,  how- 
ever, as  he  had  got  the  first  half  of  the 
train  into  the  loop,  and  was  uncoupling 
Ids  engine  to  run  back  for  the  second,  the 
collision  occurred.  The  two  signalmen, 
with  whom  the  blame  was  afterwards 
found  to  rest,  had  taken  the  first  part  of 
the  train  for  the  whole — neither  of  them 
having  looked  out  for  the  tail  -  lights. 
When,  then,  the  relief  special  came  up, 
and  whistled  for  the  red  light  to  be  pulled 
off,  the  signalman,  having  just  got !'  line 
clear"  from  the  next  box,  showed  a  white 
light,  and  the  second  train  telescoped  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  But  Mrs.  Tuck  and 
Dick  were  safe  at  Denton  in  the  first  half. 

This  Archie  soon  ascertained,  and  re- 
assured Ida  as  to  their  safety.  Then, 
finding  guard  and  signalman  too  bewildered 
to  do  more  than  block  both  lines,  he  at 
once  took  the  command  into  his  own 
handa  He  telegraphed  to  Woolstenholme 
for  doctors,  eta,  and  got  the  reply,  after 
the  interval  it, took  to  waken  the  station- 
master,  that  there  was  no  engine  in  steam 
to  take  them  on.  Now,  as  both  lines  were 
fouled  with  the  debris  of  the  accident,  the 
engine  of  the  first  special  was  cut  off  from 
them.  After  a  moment's  thought^  Archie 
questioned  the  signalman  as  to  the  cross- 
over connections  between  the  up  and  down 
lines,  and  found  that  the  points  lever,  which 
had  impaled  the  poor  driver,  worked  a 
switch  that  would  get  the  engine  of  the 
second  special  on  to  the  down  line,  and 
that  four  miles  farther  back  were  another 
cross-over  road  and  a  points  lever,  which 
would  work  it  back  to  the  np-line,  and  so 
eet  it  round  to  the  rear  of  the  train. 
Running  down  the  steps  of  the  box  he 
examined  the  engine,  and  found  it  battered, 
but  80  far  as  he  could  see,  not  materially 
injured.  Thence  he  hurried  to  the  guard, 
who  was  making  a  fire  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  carriages,  and  got  his  help 
first  to  keep  passengers  out  of.  the  way, 
while  he  backed  the  train  clear  of  the 


points — ^then  to  uncouple  the  engine,  and 
turn  it  on  to  the  down  line.  This  done, 
he  bid  the  guard  (who,  like  the  signalman, 
took  him  for  the  chief  engineer  of  some 
railway  company,  if  not  of  their  own)  have 
the  dead  and  wounded  lifted  gently  into  the 
relief  special,  which  he  would  get  to  the 
rear  of  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  drive 
back  to  Woolstenholme  if  he  could  get  a 
stoker.  But  here  was  a  hitch.  All  were 
too  unnerved  by  the  accident  to  volunteer 
for  a  service  which  would  take  them  on  the 
wrong  line.  It  was  no  use  for  Archie  to 
explain  that  the  telegraph  would  keep  it 
clear. 

"  Oh,  Archie,  could  I  do  it  1 "  asked  Ida 
in  an  imploring  tone.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  her  request  and  its  passionate 
tone,  we  may  say  that  at  the  moment  she 
had  turned  away  from  a  scene  which 
haunted  her  for  long  enough  after.  A 
poor  fellow,  with  both  his  legs  crushed  to 
the  thighs,  under  a  mass  of  wreckage,  held 
up  in  his  arms  above^  his  head  his  little 
girl — safe.  When  Ida  took  her  from  his 
arms  he  asked  anxiously : 

"  Shoe's  noan  so  ill  hurt,  is  shoo  ? " 

"  She's  not  hurt  at  all,  I  think — are  you, 
dear  9  No,  she's  not  the  least  hurt ;  but 
you " 

*^  Eh,  aw  thowt  shoo  war  lamed,"  he  said 
with  a  happy  look  of  relief  in  his  face. 

"  No,  no ;  she's  not  hurt  at  all,  not  at 
all,"  sobbed  Ida ;  "  but  you " 

"Nay,  it's  ovver  wi'  me.  Aw'm  mashed 
up,  aw  am,  an'  reet."  At  this  point  the 
child's  aunt,  who  had  got  separated  from 
them  in  the  crush  at  Woolstenholme,  and 
who  being  higher  up  in  the  train,  escaped 
with  a  shakmg,  came  up,  took  the  chi  d 
from  Ida,  and  while  she  covered  it  with 
kisses,  moaned  piteously  over  its  father. 

"  Eh,  Jem,  Jem— eh,  my  puir  lad  I  '* 

<^  Tha  mun  tak'  her  aat  o'  sect,  Maggie. 
Shoe's  that  tender,  tha  knaws,  that  shoo'll 
be  flayed  wi'  study  in'  on  it"*  And  so 
the  poor  fellow — who  hadn't,  and  knew  he 
hadn't,  many  more  minutes  to  live — i  obbed 
himself  of  a  last  kiss  from  his  child,  in  the 
fear  that  the  scene  might  haunt  her  ever 
after. 

Such  sights,  making  Ida  feel  intensely 
a  sense  of  helplessness  and  a  longing  to 
help,  account  for  her  entreaty  to  Archie : 

"  Oh,  Archie,  could  I  do  it  1 " 

"  You  ! "  then,  after  a  moment :  "  Yes, 
you  could.     You  can  do  the  little  I  want" 

•  "  JFlayed  wi'  studyin'  on  it '  — i.e.  frightened 
with  thinking  of  it. 
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Without  another  word  he  took  her  hand, 
led  her  across  the  line,  and  helped  her  up 
the  steep  narrow  steps  of  the  engine. 
Then  standing  opposite  to  her  for  a  moment 
on  the  foot-plate,  and  holding  both  her 
hands  in  his,  while  she  could  see  in  the 
glare  of  the  engine-fire  all  his  worship^  of 
her  shining  in  his  eyes,  he  said,  "  Ida,  it  is 
like  you."  Ida  thought  there  was  nothing 
she  would  not  have  done  for  such  praise 
from  him. 

Archie  then  took  the  shovel,  and  initiated 
her  into  the  mysteries  of  firing.  He 
showed  her  how  to  handle  the  shovel,  and 
explained  that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to 
fling  the  coal  as  far  in  as  she  could — as  far 
towards  the  side  as  she  could — and  (since 
she  could  not  put  much  in  at  a  time)  as 
often  as  she  could.  He  would  himself  be 
able  to  relieve  her  now  and  then.  As  they 
ran  tender  first,  Archie  could  watch  the 
stately  figure  bent  unwearied  at  its 
drudgery,  till  his  heart  overflowed  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  pity  and  worship. 

It  did  not  take  many  minutes  for  them 
to  reach  the  next  block  cabin,  where  was 
the  other  cross- over  road  by  which  he 
could  get  the  engine  back  on  to  the  up  line. 

Here  Archie  helped  Ida  down,  and 
showed  her  how  to  hold  the  switch- 
lever  till  the  engine  had  well  passed  her. 
It  was  a  nervous  business,  as  anyone  who 
tries  it  for  the  first  time  will  find,  and  Ida 
was  all  but  unnerved  as  she  stood  alone 
holding  the  lever  while  the  engine  thun- 
dered past  within  a  foot  of  her.  It  seemed 
for  the  moment  as  if  it  must  run  over 
her. 

They  were  back  to  their  train  before  it 
was  ready  for  them,  and  Archie,  leaving 
Ida  on  the  engine,  hurried  to  the  signal- 
box  to  give  again  directly  instructions  he 
had  already  sent  the  signalman  by  the 
guard — namely,  to  telegraph  to  Woolsten- 
holme  to  have  all  things  ready  to  receive 
the  dead  and  wounded,  and  to  have  every 
intervening  train  shunted  till  the  ambu- 
lance-train had  passed.  These  messages 
the  signalman  had  sent  ten  minutes  since, 
and  had  had  acknowledged,  and  Archie 
was  relieved  to  hear  that  the  only  three 
trains  —  all  ,  goods  —  between  him  and 
Woolstenholme  on  the  up-line  were  already 
in  the  sidings  of  the  stations  at  which  they 
had  been  stopped  by  the  news  of  the 
fouling  of  both  lines.  Being  tiius  abso- 
lutely secure  of  a  clear  line  he  could  help 
Ida  with  the  firing  and  reach  Woolsten- 
holme  in  less  than  forty  minutes,  if  the 
water  held  out— tis  only  anxiety.     For 


the  rest^  having  a  good  engme,  a  light 
train  of  five  carriages  and  a  van,  and  a 
clear  road  with  but  few  and  easy  gradients, 
he  was  happy  in  thinking  that  at  the  cost, 
perhaps,  of  a  slight  increase  in  the  shaking 
he  could  bring  the  sniTererB  within  reach  of 
all  that  could  be  done  for  them  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

He  hurried  from  the  signal-cabin,  to  help 
the  guard  and  such  of  the  passengen  as 
wore  unhurt  to  lift  the  dead  and  the  in- 
jured into  the  carriages.  But,  this  sad 
work  having  just  been  done,  he  rejoined 
Ida  on  the  engine  and  drew  very  gently 
out,  gradually  sharpening  the  pace  up  to  a 
mile  a  minute.  A  mile  a  minute  on  an 
engine  seems  double  the  pace  of  what  it 
does  in  a  first-class  carriage.  The  rocking, 
jerking,  bounding  motion  of  the  engine 
and  the  hurricane  rush  of  the  wind  and 
roar  of  the  train  make  the  pace  seem 
terrific. 

It  seemed  so  to  Ida  at  those  times  T^hen, 
Archie  having  taken  the  shovel  from  her 
hands,  she  stood  alone  on  the  look-ouL 

It  was  a  strange  and  weird  experience 
to  her  to  thunder  at  that  frightful  rate 
along  an  unknown  road  and  through  so 
pitchy  a  darkness,  that,  if  she  had  heen 
walking  in  it,  she  must  have  groped  her 
way.  And  then  the  heart-shaking  sounds 
which  followed  each  other  swift  and 
sudden  as  the  notes  on  some  stupendous 
organ,  with  the  deep  pedal  boom  of  the 
train  as  a  constant  undertone — the  savage 
roar  of  the  tunnel  softening  suddenly  in 
the  open,  followed  then  in  quick  succession 
by  a  crash  over  a  bridge,  a  rattle  through  a 
cutting,  and  the  thunder  through  a  station 
that  seemed  to  reel  out  of  their  path 

Sometimes  the  great  en^e  seemed  to 
her  excited  imagination  aUve  and  flyiug 
for  }ife,  panting  and  in  torment,  the  steam, 
with  the  red  glow  of  the  furnace  reflected 
from  it,  like  a  lolling  tongue  of  flame; 
while  then  these  sounds  were  as  the  roar 
of  its  pursuers,  who  rushed  at  it  and  tried 
to  close  it  in,  but  it  tore  madly  through 
them  all  with  the  fierce  strength  of 
despair. 

"  We  shall  do  now,"  said  Archie  cheer- 
fully, with  a  boyish  exultation  in  the  tre- 
mendous pace.  "  lliere's  water  enough  in 
the  boiler  alone  to  take  her  in,  and  you 

needn't  put  on  another  ounce Wa ! 

Oh,  my  God ! " 

In  a  moment  the  steam  was  off,  the 
brake  on,  the  whistle  oi>ened,  and  the 
engine  reversed,  while  Archie  cried  hoarsely 
to  the  girl  transfixed  before  him : 


c£: 
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"  Hold  fast ! " 

If  she  had  not  been  with  him  he  would 
have  taken  the  slight  and  sole  chance  of 
life  that  seemed  to  remain — a  leap  from 
the  eneine.  For  there,  as  he  ronnded  a 
carve,  he  saw  bat  a  few  seconds  off,  the 
forelights  of  an  engine  that  mast,  there- 
fore, be  facing  them  on  the  same  metsJs. 
Most  probably  it  also  was  in  full  steam, 
and^  then  it  would  have  been  engine  to 
engine,  and  speed  to  speed,  but  even  if  it 
were  at  a  stand,  there  was  not  the  least 
chance  of  polling  up  in  time  to  prevent  a 
tremendous  collision. 

In  such  an  intense  moment  thought  is 
intense  as  a  flash  of  lightning  which,  at 
night,  shows  vividly  a  whole  country  buried 
bat  a  moment  before  in  darknesa  So, 
forgotten  scenes  and  sins  of  Ida's  past  life 
sprang  out  of  the  dtf  kness  of  distance  with 
startling  distinctness.  But  while  she,  with 
closed  eyes,  thought  only  of  these  and  of 
Gk>d,  Archie  could  think  only  of  her.  His 
eyes,  too,  were  shut  against  the  horror  of 
his  death,  for  they  were  fastened  in  remorse 
on  the  still  white  face  turned  from  death 
towards  him,  her  cheek  pressed  tight  upon 
both  hands  as  they  clutched  the  side  of  the 
tender.  Willingly  he  would  have  died  for 
her,  yet  her  death— this  frightful  death- 
was  at  his  door. 

Another  moment  and  he  had  leaped 
forward,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  twice  in  the  delirium  of  relief. 

"  Safe  ! ''  he  shouted  as  she  opened  her 
eyes  on  this  happy  celebration  of  a  happy 
escape. 

They  had  shot  past  the  lights.  They 
were  the  lamps  of  a  goods  toain,  of  such 
length  that  it  took  up  the  whole  loop-line 
into  which  it  had  been  shunted,  and  that 
its  engine,  whose  lights  the  driver  had  not 
removed,  faced  them  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  their  metals. 

**  Oh,  Archie  I"  was  all  Ida  could  say  as 
she  grasped  his  hands  in  both  of  hers. 
^  He  helped  her  to  a  seat,  where  she  sat 
silent  for  a  moment,  holding  still  his  hand, 
but  having  only  Ood  in  all  her  thoughts. 

"  It's  been  a  horrible  shock  to  you.  How 
I  wish  I  hadn't  taken  you." 

"  I  do  not  wish  it,  Archie." 

As  for  those  foolish  kisses — ^they  were 
fooUsh,  that's  all — no  great  cause  of  shame 
to  Archie,  or  of  offence  to  Ida.  Perhaps, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  they  seemed  to 
Archie  to  be  cheap  at  the  cost  of  all  that 
agony,  and  they  seemed  to  Ida  to  double 
the  sweetness  of  her  escape  from  death. 


CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIE& 

SHROPSHIRE.      PART  I. 

If  we  enter  Shropshire  by  old  Watling 
Street ;  which  is  here  a  still>froquented  high- 
way, pursuing  a  track  marked  out  by  men's 
footsteps  from  a  time  that  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  dim  antiquity ;  we  shall  not  have 
travelled  far  before  we  come  in  sieht  of  the 
great  heartlistone  or  altar  of  all  the  county 
round,  the  solitary  and  wild  lookine 
Wrekin.  A  bold  and  rocky  primevu 
mountain,  rising  from  the  fertile  plains  to 
a  height  of  thirteen  hundred  feet — the 
abode  of  storms  and  clouds,  when  the  land 
beneathi  perhaps,  rejoices  in  calm  and 
sunshine — the  Wrekin  has  ever  strongly 
appealed  to  the  imagination  of  all  the 
dwellers  in  the  land  around.  To  this  day 
there  is  a  sort  of  tribal  solidarity  about  the 
men  of  Shropshire,  and  their  favourite 
toast  when  they  meet  in  foreign  lands  is  to 
<<A11  friends  round  the  Wrekin."  The 
Welshman  from  his  mountain-tops  catches 
si^ht  of  its  bold  outline  rising  above  the 
shming  distant  plains,  and  may  recall  the 
days  when  men  of  his  race  pastured  their 
flocks  over  those  rich  plains,  and  held  their 
fort  or  their  city  of  refuge  on  the  summit 
of  that  solitary  height  And  yet  our 
Welshman  will  be  doubtful  whether  his 
ancestors  gave  that  mount  its  name.  For 
Wrekin  is  not  distinctly  Welsh,  and  that  it 
is  not  Saxon  we  may  decide  from  the  fact 
that  the  name  appears  wrapped  up  in  the 
Soman  Uriconium,  which  seems  to  say,  town 
by  the  Wrekin,  or  something  equivalent. 

From  Wrekin's  lofty  brow,  furrowed  bv 
the  mounds  and  trenches  of  tribes  which 
have  vanished  from  the  land,  a  noble  pros- 
pect is  to  be  seen  of  all  the  country  round. 
To  the  south  are  the  fires  and  furnaces 
of  the  iron  and  coal  regions ;  and  looking 
westwards,  beyond  the  towers  of  Shrews- 
bury, rise  the  blue  hills  of  Wales,  the 
massive  bulwarks  of  the  Berwyns.  Nay, 
by  a  strong  and  eagle-like  eye  even,  perhaps 
the  peak  of  old  Snowdon  may  be  seen 
crowning  the  distant  raneea  But  not  of 
mountains  or  of  rugged  moon  is  the 
Wrekin  most  eloquent,  but  rather  of  the 
great  fertile  plains  over  which  it  presides, 
and  which  here  stretch  almost  without  a 
break  from  west  to  east,  and  from  nc^rth  to 
south.  At  your  feet  the  broad  and  placid 
Severn  flows  down  to  Bristol  and  the 
western  ocean,  and  at  the  foot  of  those 
distant  hills  the  Dee  winds  its  way  towards 
Chester,   while  in  the  same  expanse  of 
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varied  fertile  plain  the  feeders  of  the  Trent 
make  their  way,  willow  -  shaded,  towards 
the  northern  sea. 

Here  one  would  say  is  the  site  for  some 
bountiful  mother  city  of  the  plains,  a  place 
where  the  great  highways  should  meet  and 
divide,  and  where  peasants  should  bring 
the  produce  of  their  fields  from  far  and  near ; 
while  from  its  walls  one  should  hear  the 
busy  hum  of  men,  the  ringing  of  anvils, 
the  merry  clink  of  masons^  trowels,  the 
cries  of  market-people,  and  the  pleasant 
hubbub  of  human  existence.  Even  a  little 
exercise  of  imagination  will  bring  this  all 
back  to  us,  for  uiere  below  us,  at  the  point 
where  the  pleasant  river  Tern  joins  the 
more  famous  Sevejcn,  once  lay  the  great 
city  of  Uriconium. 

A  considerable  city  would  Uriconium 
now  be  deemed,  even  in  these  days  of  con- 
gested population,  with  its  walls  some  four 
miles  in  compass — an  extent  equal  to  that 
of  medisBval  London — enclosing  handsome 
buildings  and  wide  streets  : 

High  towere,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres, 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
Large  streets,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchres. 

All  is  silent  now  and  lonely;  the  eye 
may  trace  here  and  there  a  fragment  of 
masonry  laid  bare  by  recent  excavations. 
There  on  the  site  of  the  buried  city  stands 
the  village  of  Wroxeter  and  its  church, 
itself  ancient  with  sepulchres  of  long- 
forgotten  knights  and  worthies  who  lived 
and  died  centuries  a^o,  and  whose  bones 
lie  about  the  foundations  of  a  city,  of  the 
very  existence  of  which  in  their  lives  they 
were  ignorant.  How  the  great  city  fell 
recent  writers  have  attempted  to  show. 
*'With  its  storm  by  the  West  Saxons," 
writes  Mr.  Green,  <*  the  very  existence  of 
the  city  came  to  an  end.  Its  ruins  show 
that  the  place  was  plundered  and  burned, 
while  the  bones  which  lie  scattered  among 
them  tell  their  tale  of  the  flight  and 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  of  women  and 
children  hewn  down  in  the  streets,  and  of 
wretched  fugitives  stifled  in  the  hypocausts 
whither  they  had  fled  with  their  little 
hoards  for  shelter.  A  British  poet,  in 
verses  still  left  to  us,  sings  piteously 
the  death-song  of  Uriconium,  the  white 
town  in  the  valley,  the  town  of  white 
stones  gleaming  among  the  green  wood- 
lands;'' 

Whether  the  elegy  of  the  British  poet, 
Lwyarch  Hen,  whom  the  Welsh  claim  as 
one  of  their  kings,  refers  to  Uriconium  as 
''  the  white  town  between  Tren  and 
Trodwyd"  is  a  matter  of  fierce  dispute 


among  rival  antiquaries.  But  anyhow  the 
wail  over  the  ruined  town  seems  wonder- 
fully appropriate  to  the  scene : 

Its  people,  are  they  not  gone  ? 

And  truly  Uriconium  seems  to  haye 
been  the  very  last  of  the  Boman  cities  to 
survive  in  its  ancient  importance.  The  old 
geographers  show  it  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Comabii,  whom  the  Welsh  describe  as 
an  intruding  tribe  from  the  country  of 
Pwyl,  or  the  Low  Countries,  who  settled 
here  before  the  Boman  invasion — a  people 
like  the  Swiss,  it  may  be  imagined,  good 
handicraftsmen,  and  yet  good  soldiers, 
skilled  in  the  management  of  their  barren 
upland  farms,  and  yet  crowding  into  the 
cities  as  artificers  and  traders.  Now,  £rom 
its  position,  Uriconium  was  evidently  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  centre  j  it 
was  not  a  great  military  station,  and  its 
walls,  in  their  full  compass,  were  evidently 
built  to  protect  the  city  itself  and  the 
inhabitants  within  its  circuit,  and  not  as  a 
military  post.  Terrible  must  have  been 
the  suffering  involved  in  the  destraction  of 
this  great  city,  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  its  inhabitants  were  completely  anni- 
hilated. Even  in  the  savage  wars  of 
Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  the  arti- 
ficers and  skilled  workmen  seem  to  hare 
been  spared  in  the  destruction  of  a  city, 
and  we  may  suppose  that  the  fugitives 
from  Uriconium  spread  themselves  over 
the  country  round,  and  we  may  perhaps 
trace  in  the  skilled  workmen  of  Birming- 
ham, of  Wolverhampton,  and  of  the 
adjacent  towns,  descendants  of  the  lost 
tribes  of  Uriconium ;  the  Coranians  of  the 
Welsh  triads.  One  curious  bit  of  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  this  people  and 
its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  name  of 
two  small  rivers  of  the  district — the  Mees 
and  the  Mose  recalling  the  Maas  and  the 
Mouse  of  the  Bhine  district. 

For  hundreds  of  years  after  its  destruc- 
tion the  remains  of  Uriconium  rose  sadly 
over  the  plain  as  a  monument  of  destraction 
and  decay,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
appearanoe  they  presented  in  a  legend 
which  has  probably  a  foundation  of  fact 
William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  said,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Welsh  borders,  saw  a  very  large 
town  all  bumtandruined  within  the  remains 
of  its  high  walls,  the  appearance  of  which 
aroused  strong  curiosity.  A"  Welsh  peasant 
being  interrogated,  told  a  long  story,  snch 
as  Hotspur  would  have  described  as  skimble- 
skamble  stuff,  about  the  destraction  of 
the  city  by  some  enchantment^  in  which  the 
giant  Greomagog  took  1%  part   Here  was  an 
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adyentore  ready  for  William's  Norman 
chiyaliy.  Accordingly,  one  Payn  Peveril 
armed  lumself— pemaps  it  is  oar  friend 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  a  natanJ  son  of  the 
Conqaeror — ^and  with  fifteen  other  knights 
took  up  his  lodging  in  the  highest  palace, 
as  a  tacit  challenge  to  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. At  night  a  terrible  storm  came  on, 
and  the  Norman  knights,  scattered  here 
and  there  by  the  lightning,  lay  for  dead 
about  the  place.  Then  the  giant  appeared, 
or  rather  the  foul  fiend  in  his  person, 
but  Peveril  was  ready  for  him,  and  a 
terrific  combat  ensued,  like  that  between 
Christian  and  ApoUyon  in  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  But  in  the  end,  with  the  aid  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  Peveril  triumphed, 
and  the  fiend  was  overcome.  With  a 
sword  at  his  throat  the  prostrate  giant  was 
made  to  own  himself  vanquished,  and  then 
the  Christian  knight  sank  a  little  from  his 
moral  altitude  by  trying  to  extort  the 
secret  of  the  buried  treasure. 

But  this  last  is  a  secret  which  it  seems 
the  good  knight  failed  to  obtain,  nor  has 
anyone  as  yet  been  successful  in  finding 
the  clue  to  the  buried  wealth  of  UriconiunL 
With  the  advent  of  the  Normans,  however, 
and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  solid  build- 
ing in  wrought  stone,  the  ruins  of  Uri- 
conium,  like  those  of  many  other  Boman 
towns,  began  to  be  of  value  as  a  quarry 
of  ready-made  building  materials.  A  little 
way  down  the  Severn  rose  the  Abbey  of 
Buildwas,  whose  ruins  are  still  impressive 
with  their  background  of  the  lonely 
Wrekin.  Haugbmond  Abbey  also  was  pro- 
bably built  from  the  ruins  of  Uriconium, 
and  the  abbey,  the  friaries,  and  the 
nomerous  churches  of  Shrewsbury  no  doubt 
were  constructed  of  the  same  materials. 
Uriconium  was  carried  off  piecemeal,  and 
levelled  even  with  the  ground.  But  that 
ground,  luckily  for  posterity,  was  not  the 
original  level  of  the  city  streets,  for  in  the  five 
or  six  centuries  that  had  elapsed  since  its 
destruction,  soil  had  accumulated  about  the 
buildings  to  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
Nothing  was  visible  of  the  old  city  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  except  a  mass  of 
masonry  twenty  feet  high,  and  some 
seventy-two  feet  long,  that  stood  by  the 
village  smithy,  and  was  known  to  the 
incurious  villagers  as  the  old  wall.  Tra- 
dition indeed  had  preserved  some  memory 
of  the  city,  and  treasure-seekers  at  various 
times  drove  pits  into  the  ruins,  and  ex- 
cavated here  and  there,  as  directed  by  the 
divining-rod,  according  to  signs  extorted  by 
the  incantations  of  the  cunning  wizard  of 


the  district     A  buried  well  was  said  to 
exist,  containing  unheard-of  treasures. 

Near  the  brook  of  Bell, 

There  is  a  weU, 

Which  is  richer  than  taiy  man  can  tell. 

The  copper  coins  which  appear  to  have 
been  sown  broadcast  over  the  site  were 
known  to  the  peasantry  as  dinders,  in 
which  some  see  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Roman  denarina . 

In  1859  regular  excavations  were 
begun,  commencing  with  the  old  wall, 
which  proved  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
buried  city,  and  probably  the  containing 
wall  of  the  central  basilica,  or  hall  of 
justice,  that  stood  fronting  the  market- 
place. The  buildings  dug  out  proved  of  a 
very  solid  and  substantial  structure,  the 
walls  of  the  houses  were  three  feet  thick,  the 
streets  wide  and  well  paved.  Pottery  was 
found  in  plenty ;  a  good  deal  of  the  well- 
known  rea  Samian  ware,  with  specimens  of  a 
kind  evidently  made  in  the. neighbourhood, 
and  probably  of  the  fine  white  Brosely 
olay  which  is  stiU  celebrated  for  the  making 
of  tobacco-pipes.  Oyster-Bhells,  too,  wei^ 
found  in  large  numbers,  showing  that  the 
popularity  of  the  delicious  molludc  is  of  no 
recent  origin.  The  medicine  stamps  of  a 
physician,  the  moulds  in  which  coins  were 
made,  painters'  palettes,  a  surgeon's  lancet, 
.the  workshop  of  a  metal-worker  and 
enameller,  these  are  a  few  of  the  interesting 
finds  of  which  the  moveable  objects  have 
enriched  the  museum  of  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury.  But  only  a  small  part  of  the 
city  has  been  as  yet  excavated^  As  odd 
fifty-pound  notes  have  come  in  from  rich 
and  enthusiastic  archsBologists,  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  digging  and  excavating 
has  been  done,  but  our  Brituh  Troy,  with 
all  the  romance,  and  poetry,  and  mystery 
of  its  existence  but  half  understood,  must 
wait  patiently  for  the  day  of  its  complete 
revelation. 

After  the  destruction  of  Uriconium,  a 
neighbouring  height  above  the  river,  almost 
enclosed  by  a  loop,  or  as  the  Scotch  would 
call  it,  a  link  of  the  Severn,  seems  to  have 
become  a  centre  of  population.  The  Welsh 
called  the  place  Pengwem,  meaning  the 
headland  rising  from  the  alder  swamp, 
and  sometimes  Amwithig,  or  Allpleasant — 
awfully  pleasant  as  we  should  call  it  now. 
And  here,  if  we  may  put  faith  in  Lwyarch 
Hen,  was  the  hall  of  Kyndylan,  the  chieftain 
who  was  slain  in  defending  Uriconium  from 
its  assailants. 

Kyndylan*B  hall  is  forlorn  to-night, 

On  the  top  of  Carree  Hytwyth» 

Without  lord,  without  company,  without  feadt. 
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And  this  is  the  site  of  the  Shrewsbury 
of  the  present  day,  a  pleasant,  picturesque 
site  on  a  wooded  height,  rising  gradually 
from  the  bend  of  the  river  to  the  castle 
mound,  which  defends  the  neck  of  the 
isthmus.  All  about  the  watery  meadows 
were  scattered  alders  and  willows,  from 
which  the  Saxons  gave  the  place  the  name 
of  Scrob,  or  Shrubsbury,  while  an  alterna- 
tive name,  derived  from  the  willows  that 
bordered  the  streams,  would  be  Saulsbury, 
or  Sallowbury,  whence  no  doubt  Salop, 
or  Salopia,  as  another  name  of  the  county. 

The  jBghting-men  who  killed  Kyndylan, 
probably  took  possession  of  his  hall — little 
better  than  a  mud  hut  in  itself,  but  once 
vocal  with  feasting,  with  stories,  with  songs, 
and  the  strains  of  the  harp  beyond  any- 
thing that  it  b  given  us  to  enjoy  in  these 
dull  days.  But  me  town  was  not  of  much 
account  in  Saxon  times,  although  we  may 
get  a  dim  vision  of  a  visit  from  Harold  on 
his  way  to  put  the  Welsh  in  order.  There 
is  a  doubtful  tradition,  indeed,  that  the 
great  cairns  on  the  ridge  of  the  Steperstones, 
towards  the  Welsh  border,  were  thrown 
up  in  honour  of  Harold's  victories  over  the 
Welsh.  But  under  the  stern  Norman  rule 
the  town  soon  became  of  importance  from 
the  castle  which  Roger  de  Montgomery 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  British  fort  A 
strong,  arrogant,  cruel  race  were  these 
Montgomeries,  who  soon  came  to  a  bad 
end  in  the  person  of  Robert  de  Belesme, 
whose  rebelUon  against  H^nry  the  First, 
the  lion  of  justice,  with  his  defence  of 
Shrewsbury  Castle  against  the  king,  has 
recently  been  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Freeman. 
Once  more,  ere  long,  Shrewsbury  Castle 
stood  out  against  a  king,  in  the  wars 
between  the  Empress  Maud  and  the  popular 
hero.  King  Stephen,  and  again  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  royal  power.  Were 
there  any  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  little 
burgh,  they  must  have  been  sorely  per- 
plexed and  harassed  by  the  incessant 
turmoil  about  them.  If  kine  and  barons 
were  quiet,  then  the  Weldi  would  be 
stirring,  and  in  1215  we  find  Llewellyn, 
Prince  of  Wales,  strong  enough  to  defeat 
all  the  power  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  and 
to  lay  siege  to  Shrewsbury  itself,  which 
was  speedily  surrendered  to  him.  The 
Welsh  prince,  however,  did  not  remain 
long  in  possession,  and  with  the  coming  of 
stern  Edward  the  First,  the  scourge  a^e 
of  Welsh  and  Scotch,  matters  assumed 
quite  a  different  aspect.  Edwardi  was 
determined  to  make  an  end  of  the  Welsh 
difficulty,  and  encamped  at  Shrewsbury 


bodily  with  bag  and  baggage.  Court, 
exchequer,  parliament,  all  tne  machinery 
of  government,  were  hurried  off  to  the 
Welsh  borders  to  await  the  issue  of 
Edward's  war ;  a  fine  haul,  indeed,  for  the 
Welsh  could  they  have  broken  through  the 
iron  net  that  Edward  was  drawing  aronnd 
them.  But  the  ruthless  king  was  too 
strong  for  the  mountaineers ;  and  the  long 
struggle  between  Teuton  and  Gelt,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted  for  more  than 
eight  centuries,  was  apparently  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  death  of  LleweUyn,  the  last 
of  the  native  princes  who  could  rightly 
style  himself  Pnnce  of  Wales. 

The  Parliament  at  Shrewsburv  in  King 
Edward's  time  is  noticeable  as  being  the 
first  in  which  citizens  of  London  are 
recorded  as  having  served  as  memhers. 
Six  notable  citizens  made  the  long  and 
perilous  journey  to  Shrewsbury  to  meet 
the  king.  The  lower  house  was  lodged  in 
a  bam  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  while  the  barons  weie 
quartered  in  the  castle. 

It  was  the  lot  of  these  citizens  of 
London  to  be  among  the  judges  of  Prince 
David,  the  brother  of  Llewellyn,  whom  the 
Parliament  condemned  to  the  cmel,  bar- 
barous execution  of  being  dragged  to  death 
in  the  streets  of  Shrewsbury  at  the  tail  of 
a  spirited  horse.  It  was  with  a  grim  kind 
of  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  that  the  London 
citizens  carried  back  among  their  baggage 
the  ghastly  head  of  the  murdered  prince  to 
be  placed  over  London  Bridga  The  king 
had  done  a  cruel  deed  upon  a  brave 
adversary,  but  he  had  highly  pleased  the 
commercial  interest  by  an  act  of  vigour, 
and  no  doubt  found  his  account  in  it|  when 
next  he  had  to  go  into  the  city  for  money. 

However,  the  stem  cruelty  of  the  king 
had  its  effect  in  making  the  Welsh  marshea 
a  safer  place  of  residence,  and  the  next 
appearance  of  an  English  monarch  at 
Shrewsbury  was  of  Edward  the  Second  in 
all  his  bravery,  with  his  brilliant  court  and 
favourites,  and  an  assemblage  of  barons 
and  knights,  for  whose  entertainment  a 
splendid  tournament  was  arranged ;  sports 
which  ended  tragically  enough  in  the  death 
of  Soger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  the 
ancestor  of  the  line  of  Torkist  kings. 

In  the  reign  of  Kichaid  the  Second,  the 
town  was  again  the  seat  of  a  Parliament, 
adjourned  to  Shrewsbury  from  West- 
minster; a  Parliament  which  was  held  in 
the  chapter  house  of  the  abbey  with  great 
splendour.  Among  the  attendants  of  the 
young  and  light-hearted  king  was  a  Welsh 
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Bqaire,  an  adopted  son,  as  it  were,  of  the 
English  court,  where  he  had  received  his 
education  and  his  training  in  all  knightly 
exerciaea.  This  was  Oviren  Olendwr,  and 
afterwards  we  find  the  young  Welish- 
man  one  of  the  faithful  few  among  the 
fdithlees,  who  served  his  master  to  the  last, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  with  him  in  Flint 
Castle. 

Upon  the  death  of  Richard,  Owen 
retired  to  his  own  estate  in  Wfdes,  to  that 
pleasant  Glyndyfrdwy  from  which  he  took 
his  name — ^a  sunny,  solitary  nook  looking 
oat  upon  the  lovely  Dee,  as  the  river  flows 
on  its  way  to  Llangollen.  In  little  favour 
at  court,  Owen  soon  found  the  hand  of  an 
English  noble  stretched  out  to  snatch  away 
his  small  estate ;  and  so,  with  all  the  spirit 
of  a  knight-errant,  he  furbished  up  his  arms 
and  his  pedigree,  and  with  a  gathering  of 
wild  Welsh  hillmen,  set  himself  in  arms 
against  the  mighty  monarchy  of  England. 
King  Henry  himself  took  the  field  against 
this  seemingly  insignificant  opponent^  and 
quartered  himself  once  more  at  Shrews- 
boiy.  But  Henry  was  no  great  warrior, 
and  His  expeditions  against  Owen  all  ended 
in  failure  and  disaster. 

The  keen  intelligence  of  the  Percys  had 
noted  the  king's  weakness,  the  feeble  hold 
he  had  upon  uie  people,  and  the  elements 
of  disorder  in  the  realm,  and  presently 
began  the  great  rebellion  of  Hotspur,  the 
story  of  which  is  so  well  told  by  Shake- 
speara  The  commencement  of  the  revolt 
found  the  king  almost  unprepared,  while 
the  Percys  had  already  a  Large  following 
under  arms  and  were  marching  southwards. 
Bat  Henry,  rising  to  the  desperate  nature 
of  the  situation,  dashed  forward  almost 
alone,  leaving  his  sons.  Prince  Harry  and 
Prince  John — ^him  of  Gaunt — with  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  put  the  counties 
under  array  and  join  him  with  their  force 
at  Bridgnorth.  Henry  Was  fortunate 
enough  to  overtake  and  detain  at  Bnrton- 
6n-Trent  a  body  of  men  who  had  been  raised 
for  the  warfare  on  the  Scots'  border,  and 
hearing  that  his  enemy  had  reached 
Stafford,  and  had  turned  aside  to  join  his 
forces  with  Owen  Glendwr,  the  king  threw 
himself  upon  Shrewsbury  with  the  energy 
of  desperation. 

This  rapid  march  upon  Shrewsbury  in 
effect  saved  Henry  his  crown.  For  Owen 
had  succeeded  in  mustering  a  good  force  of 
fighting  Welshmen  at  Oswestry,  to  join 
the  Percys,  but  hearing  that  the  king  had 
already  occupied  Shrewsbury,  he  began  to 
doubt  the    issne.  and  so  susnended   his 


march.  And  then  all  over  the  south  and 
west  of  England  the  king's  name  had 
proved  its  power,  and  a  strong  force  of 
stout  yoemen  and  men-at-arms  was 
marching  northward  with  the  princes. 

Both  sides  were  soon  ready  for  action, 
and  on  the  22nd  July,  1403,  the  king,  as 
soon  as  dawn  lighted  up  the  sky,  marched 
out  his  forces  into  the  open  fields  to  the 
north  of  the  town.  Already  Hotspur  was 
in  the  saddle  with  Douglas,  his  late  enemy 
and  present  ally,  and  uncle  Worcester, 
whose  age  and  experience  might  balance  the 
impetuosity  of  the  daring  young  warriors. 

We  are  told  that  the  peas  were  then 
ripe,  and  their  haulms  turning  yellow,  but 
they  grew  so  thickly  and  abundantly  on 
the  fields  that  Hotspur  took  advantage  of 
their  cover  to  harass  the  king's^  advance 
with  his  best  archers.  But  the  cumbrous 
hosts  were  presently  drawn  out  in  a  long 
line  extending^ from  Berwick  westward  to 
Haughmond  Abbey  in  the  east  Hotspur 
had  slept  at  Berwick  that  night,  such  sleep 
as  he  had  taken  in  the  short  summer's 
night,  and  had  been  strangely  cast  down 
when  he  learnt  the  name  of  the  place. 
For  some  wizard  had  prophesied  that  he 
should  not  live  lone  after  he  had  seen 
Berwick,  and  he  had  avoided  the  familiar 
northern  town  ever  since;  but  now  fate 
was  awaiting  him  on  this  unknown  ground. 
"  Yet  will  I  not  be  cheaply  won,"  muttered 
Hotspur. 

And  so  in  the  bright  summer  morning, 
the  sunlight  stealing  across  between  the 
hostile  lines,  suddenly  the  trumpets  sounded 
with  portentous  blare;  while  at  the  signal 
a  great  shout  arose  from  thousands  of 
throats :  ''  St  George,  St  George  I "  cried 
the  king's  men,  whue  the  Northumbrians 
replied  as  stoutly,  "Esperancel  Percy!" 
And  then  the  cries  were  stilled  for  a 
moment  as  .from  either  side  a  tremendous 
shower  of  arrows  hurded  through  the  air, 
casting  a  dim  shadow  over  the  hosts. 
Then  many  a  steel  coat  was  riven;  and 
many  a  stout  fellow  bit  the  dust  as  the 
opposing  lines  struggled  together,  and,  with 
a  noise  like  the  bating  of  a  thousand 
anvils,  sword,  and  spear,  and  axe  tested 
every  joint  and  rivet  of  casque  and 
cuirass.  And  thus  for  hours  and  hours  the 
fight  wavered  to  and  fro,  with  various 
success,  but  tonding  on  the  whole  to 
Hotspur's  advanti^e. 

The  lion-heartea  Hotspur  saw  the  critical 
moment  of  the  day,  and  calling  to  him 
Douglas  and  Uie  bravest  of  his  knights, 
thev  all  made   a  desperato  drive  at  the 
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king's  standard.  The  standard  was  reached, 
Douglas  clove  the  skall  of  the  king's 
standard-bearer ;  the  king  was  carried  away 
in  the  rosL  All  seemed  lost  for  him,  and 
the  star  of  the  Percys  triumphant;  already 
horsemen  had  ridden  o£f  to  bear  the  glad 
tidings  to  the  north,  when  an  arrow  from 
some  unknown  hand  pierced  the  heart  of 
Hotspur,  and  he  fell  at  the  moment  of 
victory. 

The  death  of  Hotspur  paralysed  every 
arm  on  the  Northumbrian  side.  What  was 
there  to  fight  for  now  that  the  great  chief 
had  fallen)  Confusion  followed,  and 
dismay,  and  the  rebels — ^we  may  so  call 
them  now — began  to  fly.  Douglas  rode  off 
at  full  speed  for  the  north,  but  was  over- 
taken and  made  prisoner,  and  soon  after 
uncle  Worcester  was  captured.  The 
knights  and  gentlemen  of  Cheshire  who 
had  taken  arms  from  a  feeling  of  personal 
loyalty  to  Bichard,  and  personal  dislike  to 
his  Bupplanter,  were  cut  off  in  their  flight, 
and  almost  annihilated.  But  the  loss  of 
the  northern  forces  was  chiefly  sustained  in 
the  flight.  Up  to  the  moment  of  defeat 
the  king's  army  had  suffered  far  more 
severely;  all  its  chief  leaders  had  been 
slain.  Thus  all  the  churches  round  about 
were  long  rich  with  the  sculptured  effigies 
of  those  who  had  fallen  beneath  the 
trenchant  blades  of  the  Percys  and  the 
Douglases. 

Henry  returned  thanks  for  his  victory 
on  the  battle-field,  and  decreed  the  erection 
of  a  collegiate  church  in  honour  of  his 
victory.  This  church,  or  part  of  it,  still 
exists  as  the  parish  church  of  Albrighton, 
and  on  its  site,  tradition  says,  the  monarch 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  night  after  the  battle. 

All  this  time  Glendwr's  army  had 
remained  encamped  at  Oswestry;  but 
Owen  himself,  it  is  said,  watched  the  fight 
from  the  convenient  shelter  of  a  lofty  oak. 
And  when  Glendwr  saw  the  result  of  the 
day,  he  rode  silently  back,  and  his  forces 
dissolved  like  a  mist 

In  after  days,  when  the  wars  of  the 
Boses  began,  Shrewsbury  definitely  assumed 
the  badge  of  the  White  Bose.  After  the 
faUl  battle  of  Wakefield,  when  the  Dake 
of  York  was  captured  and  beheaded,  his 
son  Edward  made  for  Shrewsbury,  where 
he  raised  men  enough  among  the  hardy 
borderers  to  fight  and  win,  soon  after,  the 
battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross.  During  the 
later  scenes  of  the  war,  Edward's  queen 
resided  there  permanently  for  safety,  and 
in  the  convent  of  the  Black  Friars  were 
bom  two  of  her  children,  one  destined  to 


die  in  infancy,  while  the  other,  Kchard, 
came  to  a  tragic  mysterious  end,  for  it 
seems  still  doubtful  whether  he  was 
murdered  with  his  brother  in  the  Tower, 
or  survived,  to  die,  as  Perkin  Warbeck,  hj 
the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

With  the  accession  of  Bichard  the  Third, 
Shrewsbury  again  figares  in  the  national 
annals.  When  the  JDuke  of  Buckingham 
deserted  Bichard's  party,  he  took  refagein 
Wales,  and  raised  ^n  army  there  with 
which  he  had  planned  to  seize  upon 
Gloucester,  and  begin  a  campaign  in  the 
west  But  a  violent  storm  of  rain  raised 
a  flood  in  the  Severn,  which  cut  the  duke 
off  from  Gloucester,  and  at  the  same  time 
dissolved  his  army.  The  duke  took  refuge 
in  Shropshire,  where  he  had  estates,  and 
concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  hiB 
steward  Banister.  The  steward,  however, 
betrayed  his  master  to  the  King's  sheriff, 
who  took  the  duke  forthwith  to  Shrews- 
bury, where  he  awaited  the  King's  pleasure 
— so  forcibly  conveyed  by  3ie  Shake- 
spearean adapter : 

**  Off  with  his  head  :  so  much  for  Buckiagh|iiu/ 

DEAN  WHABTON'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  STORT  IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I.      AN   OLD  TUNE. 

To  commence  with  an  assertion.  It  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  cathedral  townB, 
like  the  fat  boy  in  Pickwick,  can  seldom 
or  never  be  said  to  be  fairly  awake. 
Furthermore,  should  some  rare  event  or 
shock  galvanise  by  chance  their  centres 
into  some  faint  presentment  of  life  or 
wakefulness,  their  relapse  is,  as  with  that  im- 
mortal youth,  sure,  sudden,  and  complete. 

If  you  chance  to  know  PosUeton  at  all, 
you  know  how  very  far  that  solemn  citj  is 
from  being  any  exception  to  the  rula  It 
is  indeed  at  the  moment  I  take  np  its 
peaceful  records  illustrating  it  to  the  full 
An  event  has  occurred,  the  shock  has 
been  given,  and  the  city  is  even  now 
hastening — if  anything  so  slow  can  be  said 
to  hasten — into  a  respectable  and  dignified 
relapse. 

Besides  its  cathedral,  a  grandly  solemn 
structure  of  which  the  city  is  justly  proud, 
Postleton  boasts,  just  cresting  the  hill,  and 
some  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  its  prim 
but  pretty  outskirts,  a  goodly  block  of 
grey  stone  buildings,  known  to  all  men  as 
Uie  barracks.  Here  a  regiment  of  cavaby 
finds  its  quarters,  to  the  advantage,  no 
doubt  (though  over  this  heads  are  shikenj, 
social  and  otherwise  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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The  event  from  which  the  city  is  at  present 
recovering,  or  rather  relapsing,  is  no  less  a 
one  than  a  change  of  regiments,  with  a]l 
the  bastle  and  excitement  indispensable  to 
that  proceeding.  The  old  regiment  but 
jesteniaj  played  itself  dashingly  out  to 
the  appropriate  strains  of  The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me;  to-day  the  new  one — doubtless 
to  equally  appropriate  strains — has  played 
itself  as  dashingly  in. 

Farewell  sighs  and  wistful  glances  have 
followed  the  one;  and — such  is  life  I — bright 
faces  and  welcoming  smiles  have  greeted 
the  other ;  and  thus  with  a  possible  ultra- 
faithful  heart  (feminine)  here  and  there, 
tilings  are,  so  to  speak,  squared  in  Postle- 
ton,  and  affairs  once  more  roll  placidly  on. 

CHAPTER  IL      A  NAME. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
Postleton  had  welcomed  the  new  comers. 
Rain  was  falling,  streets  were  emptied, 
sileDce  and  respectability,  wet  through, 
and  in  a  forlorn  state  of  dampness  and  limp- 
ness, had  the  place  to  themselves.  Gas 
flared  wastefuUy  in  shops  where  for  the 
last  hour  never  a  customer  had  entered ; 
where  shutters  were  at  last  being  put  tip 
over  windows  into  which  nobody  looked. 
Eight  o'clock  had  struck  from  tower  and 
steepla  A  church -bell  was  going  ding- 
dong;  from  the  barracks  on  the  hill,  where 
the  stranger  red-coats  had  settled  down, 
the  familiar  tattoo  came  faintly  sounding. 
In  the  cathedral-yard  the  grey  minster 
towers  loomed  in  misty  silence.  In  the 
long,  soft  evenings  of  suminer  the  Close  was 
a  tempting  spot  enough  to  those  for  whom 
rest  and  silence  did  not  necessarily  mean 
dulness  and  despair.  Through  all  the 
long  procession  of  years  on  which  the  old 
grey  pile  had  looked  so  calmly  down,  how 
many  a  one  had  loved  the  quiet  spot,  how 
many  a  hot  and  restlessheart  had  sought  rest 
and  peace  within  its  shadows — quiet  nooks 
and  comers  where  glare  of  sun  and  turmoil 
of  the  world  never  seemed  to  penetrate, 
and  where  only  the  chirp  of  birds  and  the 
cool  rustle  of  the  trees  came,  mingled,  it 
might  be,  with  the  tones  of  the  great 
organ  to  break  the  stillness  !  There  was 
stillness  enough  to-night,  no  sound  even 
of  passing  footsteps  in  the  place,  only 
the  dreary  drip,  drip,  of  the  fast- 
falling  rain.  Through  the  mist,  here  and 
there,  stray  lights  blinked  from  the  old 
red-gabled,  ivy-covered  houses  where  the 
cathedral  dignitaries  found  shelter.  At  the 
comer,  the  one  spot  of  real  brightness,  the 
deanery  looked  cheerily  out  through  its 


red-curtained  windows,  for  Mr.  Dean  was 
entertaining  a  party,  principally  composed 
of  clergymen  and  old  fogies,  at  dinner.  The 
Dean  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  white, 
scanty  locks  and  a  great  droop  in  his 
shoulders,  gained,  it  was  said,  by  much 
stooping  over  lus  beloved  cello. 

The  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Wharton,  D.D., 
had  been  a  widower  for  more  than  ten 
years  past,  and  was  known  for  many  a 
mile  beyond  the  Precincts  for  his  kindly 
heart,  strange,  shy  ways,  and  his  devotion 
to  his  children  and  his  violoncello.  It  was 
his  daughter  Agatha,  his  first-bom  and 
veritable  right  hand,  who,  such  a  mere 
child  when  the  poor  mother  died,  had  ever 
since,  with  strangely  old-fashioned  ways 
just  at  firsts  done  the  housekeeping  and 
"  looked  after  papa."  And  she  it  was — 
alas,  that  possible  faithful  heart ! — who  had 
looked  with  wistful  eyes  (though,  truth  to 
tell,  it  was  but  in  thought  she  had  trusted 
herself  to  foUow  them)  after  the  departing 
heroes  of  the  day  before.  Poor  Agatha  1 
It  was  but  an  old  story,  but  her  experience 
of  the  world  was  not  very  great,  or  she 
might  have  taken  comfort  to  herself  in  the 
knowledge  that  men  love  and  ride  away 
every  day,  and  if  women's  hearts  are 
broken  now  and  then,  women's  hearts 
should  not  be  won  so  easily.  *^Had  her 
love  been  so  easily  —  too  easily  won?" 
Agatha  had  asked  herself  the  question, 
how  many  times  already  I  She  could  not 
say,  she  could  not  telL  Just  now  she  only 
knew  that  she  had  let  her  heart  go  from 
her,  and  she  could  not  call  it  back.  It  had 
been  won  from  her  by  what  falseness,  what 
treachery !  and  now  it  was  cast  back  to 
her,  and  she  could  not  take  it  up.  How 
the  red  flamed  into  her  cheeks  as  she 
remembered  it  all !  How  she  railed 
against  herself  for  the  past!  What  im- 
possible vows  she  made  for  the  future  1 
Poor  Agatha !  Her  experience  of  life,  as 
I  have  said,  was  not  very  great,  and  as  she 
sat,  sick  and  ashamed,  hiding  her  aching 
heart  as  best  she  might  in  the  deanery 
schoolroom  this  evening,  she  kept  asking 
herself  if  anyone  before  her  had  ever  been 
60  foolish,  so  unhappy.  In  the  cosy,  old- 
fashioned  room  quiet  was  supposed  to 
reign,  and  lessons  for  the  morrow  to  be  in 
progress.  But  it  was  a  supposition  merely. 
The  other  occupants  of  the  room  were  but 
three,  but  one  of  them  alone  contrived  to 
make  noise  enough  for  double  the  number. 
In  vain  Agatha  cried  : 

*'Hush!  they  will  he^r  you  in  the 
I  dining-room." 
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"  And  a  good  thing  too— wake  'em  up, 
sleepy  old  Eip  Van  Winkles/'  shouted  the 
culprit,  Jack,  aged  fourteen,  and  a  granunar- 
Bchool  boy. 

''Oil,  Arthur,  do  make  him  be  quiet," 
implored  Agatha. 

*'  Quiet,  you  sir  1 "  cried  Arthur,  thus 
appealed  to,  looking  up  from  his  study  of 
the  new  Army  List 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  cried  the  irrepressible  Jack, 
as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  little  pink  cover 
*' let's  see  who  these  new  fellows  ar&  I 
saw  you.  Miss  Frank,  hiding  over  in  old 
Townsend's  shop  this  morning,  when  they 
came  in,  and  yesterday  too,  for  the  matter 
of  that^  when  the  others  went  out" 

"  I  was  with  Miss  Thome,"  Frank  began. 

**  Oh  yes,  I  know — all  right ;  but  where 
was  Agatha  f  Too  proud  to  go,  I  sup- 
pose 9 " 

Frances,  otherwise  Frank,  Jack's  twin 
and  boon  companion,  shook  her  firizzy  head. 

*' Agatha  does  not  care  about  military 
men — not  as  a  rule ;  do  you,  Agatha  1  I 
do,  though  Mrs.  Tyerman  does  not  think 
they  are  satisfactory  acquaintances." 

The  boys  laughed  outright,  and  even 
Agatha  smiled. 

"  Most  of  the  others  were  nice  enough," 
said  Arthur.  ''I  don't  see  why  some  of 
these  shouldn't  be." 

"  Ob,  I  dare  say  they  are  all  very  nice," 
said  Frank  pleasantly,  making  a  place  for 
herself  on  Jack's  chair,  **if  only  Agatha 
had  not  made  up  her  mind  not  to  know 
anything  about  them.  Now,  then,  Arthur, 
Two  Hundred  and  Tenth  Bed  Boyals." 

"  Frank's  in  love  with  the  whole  lot,  I 
do  believe,"  cried  Jack.  *'  I  didn't  think 
much  of  'em  myself." 

"How  disappointed  they'd  be  if  they 
knew  ! "  said  Frank. 

''Well,  I  shall  hear  their  names  first, 
and  fall  in  love  with  them  afterwards 
People  with  ugly  names  are  always  so 
stupid.     Go  on,  Arthur." 

**  1  can't  very  well  go  on  until  you  let 
me  begin." 

"  WeU,  begin  then." 

'' '  Two  Hundred  and  Tenth  Red  Boyals 
—Lieut-Col.  Patrick  Joseph  Porter,  V.C" 

**  And  a  nice  little  party  he  is,"  inter- 
rupted Jack.  *'  They  haven't  got  his  weighty 
have  they  1    Not  room  for  it,  perhaps  1 " 

''Now,  Jack,  do  be  quiet;  never  mind 
him,  Arthur." 

"Majors  Walter  R  Leslie,  James 
Browne." 

Frank  gave  a  movement  of  disapproval. 

"Oh,  James  Browne  won't  do." 


"Why  not,  Miss  Clever f "  oied  Jack. 
"  Now,  I  dare  say  he's  the  best  fellow  of 
the  lot" 

"  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  good  Brownes 
about,"  said  Arthur.  "  But  what's  in  a 
name ) " 

"£ver  so  much,  I  think,"  chattered 
Frank.  "  Look  at  old  Canon  Crump ;  no 
wonder  he  has  never  got  anyone  to  take 
him,  poor  dear  I  Fancy  being  Mrs.  Cramp ! 
Yours  sincerely,  Frances  Crump ; "  and 
pretty  Frances  Wharton  laughed,  the 
others  perforce  joining  in,  till  the  echo  of 
their  young  voices  must  have  almost 
reached  the  poor  old  Canon  himself,  smiling 
in  happy  innocence  over  the  Dean's  old 
port  downstairs. 

"  As  for  fine  names,  if  that  is  what  you 
want,"  said  Jack  scornfully,  "  just  look  at 
that  Dr.  Lacey  fellow — a  nice  snob  he  was; 
gave  himself  airs  enough  for  the  whole 
regiment,  and  was  less  than  nobody,  after 
alL" 

" By  the  way,"  put  in  Arthur,  "I  never 
thought  much  of  your  favourite,  Danby, 
Agatha." 

"  My  favourite,  Arthur  1 "  protested  poor 
Agatha  faintly. 

"Well,  he  was  always  at  your  elbow 
when  he  got  the  chance ;  not  that  he  got 
it  here  so  very  often,  though  I  hare 
wondered  at  the  governor  having  him  even 
as  much  as  he  did." 

"  Asked  himself,  I  expect,"  growled  Jack 
parenthetically. 

"It  was  because  he  was  musical,  I 
think,  papa  sometimes  asked  him,"  said 
Agatha,  with  a  desperate  feeling  that  if 
ever  "  the  boys  "  only  came  to  suspecting 
her  secret,  she  must  run  away  and  hide 
herself  for  ever. 

"He  musicall"  shouted  Jack;  *'the 
humbug  I  why,  he  couldn't  so  much  as 
turn  over  your  music  for  you,  Agatha, 
without  someone  to  poke  him  up  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page." 

"  WeU,  he  will  have  to  turn  over  some- 
one else's  music  now,"  put  in  Frank  cheer- 
fully. 

"  I  think  it  is  bed-time,"  Agatha  said 
presently ;  there  was  a  little  tremor  in  her 
voice,  which  no  one  noticed. 

"  Ob,  but  Arthur  has  not  read  half  the 
names ;  just  another  quarter  o|  an  hour, 
Frank  pleaded. 

"  It  is  long  past  your  time,  Frank,"  said 
Agatha.  "  I  am  going  too,  for  my  head  is 
aching." 

And  so,  Frank  protesting  no  more,  good- 
nights  were  said.    But  there  was  no  filfl^P 
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for  Agatha  that  night — there  had  been  bnt 
little  for  many  a  night  past. 

The  great  bell  in  the  cathedral  toirer 
close  by  boomed  out  stroke  by  stroke  the 
heavy  hours.  From  near  and  far  the 
numerous  church  clocks  one  by  one  took 
up  the  tale,  and  clanged  or  chimed  them 
forth ;  still  the  weary  head  tossed  on  its 
pillow,  and  the  hot  tears  fell  like  scorching 
rain.  Happiness,  forgetfulness,  even,  it 
seemed  to  Agatha,  could  be  hers  never 
again.  Bat  youth  and  pride  are  stronger 
than  she  knew ;  forgetfulness  nearer  than 
she  thought ;  and  love — well,  it  is  Agatha 
Wharton's  love-story  that  I  am  about  to  tell. 

CHAPTER  III.      THE  DEAN'S  JAMES. 

Four  o'clock  had  sounded  from  the 
cathedral;  the  bell  had  ceased  to  call  for 
service.  Mrs.  Thorne,  Frances  Wharton's 
daily  governess,  had  passed  from  the 
deanery  and  disappeared  with  the  other 
dozen  or  so  of  worshippers  in  the  old  Nor- 
man doorway  opposite.  Upstairs  in  the 
deanery  schoolroom  sat  Frank,  herself  hard 
at  work  on  a  harmony  lesson,  for  little 
Ur.  Philp,  the  cathedral  organist  and 
Postleton  music-master.  She  had  not  sat 
there  long  when  the  schoolroom  door  was 
thrown  open  with  a  bang,  and  Jack's 
boyish  voice  proclaimed ,  the  intruder. 
Jack's  face  was  very  excited. 

"  Frank  1 "  he  cried ;  ''  Frank,  just  leave 
off  and  listen  to  m&" 

^  I  can  hear  yon.  Jack — I  really  can,  so 
can  the  old  jackdaws  in  the  tower  there,  I 
should  say,  if  they  haven't  cotton-wool  in 
their  ears." 

"Cawkl"  cried  Jack,  close  to  poor 
Frank's  pretty  pink  ones,  and  away  went 
Frank's  book  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
"Now,  who  is  the  old  moustache  the  gover- 
nor has  got  in  the  library )  '  No  admittance 
excejpt  on  business,'  you  know;  but  there 
the  mteresting  stranger  sits  with  his  hands 
in  his  trousers'pockets,  calm  as  a  cherub 
on  a  tombstone.  Agatha's  there  too;  as  for 
the  dear  old  Dean,  he  actually  looks  as  if  he 
wasn't  wishing  the  fellow  the  other  side  of 
Jordan." 

"  If  you  have  quite  done,  perhaps  you 
will  kindly  bring  me  back  my  book,"  sadd 
Frank  quietly. 

"  Now,  Fjrank,  don't  be  aggravating.  Do 
you  or  don't  you  know  who  the  party  is  f " 

"  Of  course  I  do  !  The  'party,'  as  you 
call  him,  you  very  vulgar  little  boy,  is 
James  Browne — ^my  Browne." 

**  Your  Browne  1" 

*'  Oh.  Jack,   what  a  stuoid    vou    are ! 


Major   James    Browne,    Red  Royals,   of 
coursa" 

'^  Don't  see  ho  w  that  makes  him  yours," 
said  Jack. 

*'  I  should  hope  not,  indeed  1 "  retorted 
Frank.  /'  Didn't  I  say  at  the  very  first  I 
couldn't  put  up  with  any  such  name? 
James  Browne  I  I  can  just  see  J.  R,  short, 
stout,  hair  a  cheerful  red,  face,  ditto." 

Jack  could  stand  no  more,  ho  broke 
into  a  derisive  shout 

"  If  you  could  only  see  him  I  Short  and 
stout  is  he  1  and  red  1  Oh,  Frank,  you 
duffer  I" 

**  Thank  you ! "  interrupted  Frank  with 
much  dignity. 

'<  Don't  mention  it,"  returned  Jack 
politely.  "  AllI  can  say  is,  if  that  is  your 
major  he's  taller  than  the  governor,  and  just 
as  thin ;  as  for  his  hair  it's  all  but  black  ; 
moustaches  likewise ;  to  conclude,  his  face 
is  a  pleasing  bronze,  and  he's  got  eyes  like 
gimlets.  He  knew  all  about  the  book  I 
wasn't  looking  for,  bless  you !  Oh,  Frank, 
you  are  a  muff !" 

**  Never  mind,"  said  Frank,  "  there  are 
Brownes  just  like  that,  I  know.  I  wish 
Agatha  would  come  up  and  tell  us  all  about 
it  But  don't  talk  any  more,  please ;  I  have 
my  lessons  to  do." 

"  So  have  I,"  said  Jack,  "  worse  luck,^ 
and  was  silent  for  two  minutes. 

Downstairs  in  the  library  James  Browne 
still  sat  Five  came  booming  from  the 
cathedral.  The  quarter  sounded,  then  the 
half-hour,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
library  bell  rang. 

**  At   last,"    cried    Jack    and    Frank 
together.     Jack  was  out   of  the  school- 
room, with   all   but  his   heels  over  the 
banisters,  by  the  time  Ruffles  the  butler 
had  got  to  the  library  door.    Jack  went 
back  to  Frank  too  astounded  for  speech. 
"  WeU  t "  cried  Frank.    •*  Well  1 " 
"  He's  goingto  stop  1 " 
"What!    Whoi" 

"James  Browne."  Then  Frank  and 
Jack  sat  and  looked  at  one  another. 

The  Dean  of  Postleton,  whatever  he  might 
be  to  outsiders, was  noenigmatohischildren. 
No  father  was  better  loved  or  more  loving, 
but  his  odd,  shy  ways,  his  misery  and  dis- 
comfort in  the  presence  of  strangers,  were 
fully  known  to  them.  His  old  friends — 
and  he  had  many — were  welcome  enough, 
but  to  the  making  of  new  ones  he  was  not 
given — certainly  not  in  this  sudden  and 
altogether  unlooked-for  manner.  And  here 
was  this  mysterious  major,  who  had  barely 
been  in  Postleton  a  week,  and  who  had 
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nevercrossedhia  threshold  until  anhourago, 
made  free  of  the  house  at  once !  However, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  sit  and 
wait  with  what  amount  of  pati^iee  they 
mi^ht  until  Agatha  should  be  available. 
This  was  not  until  the  first  gong  sounded, 
when  the  library  door  was  heard  to  open, 
and  Agatha'tf  soft  footsteps  came  up  the 
stairs.  At  the  schoolroom  door  Jack  and 
Frances  pounced  out  upon  her. 

**  What  does  it  mean  !  "  they  cried,  and 
dragged  her  into  the  room. 

Agatha  looked  at  them  with  an  amused 
smile.  A  faint  rose  bloomed  on  her  cheek, 
her  soft  brown  eyes  were  shining.  Frank's 
sharp  ones  noticed  it  all. 

"  Why,  Agatha,  your  headache  is  gone. 
Is  it  the  wondeifiol  major  who  has  done 
that — has  he  bewitched  you  and  papa 
both  1 " 

"I  think  it  is  you  who  are  bewitched," 
laughed  Agatha.  "  As  for  Major  Browne, 
he  18  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  son 
of  papa's  very  oldest  friend — the  Browne 
we  have  heard  him  so  often  talk  about." 

"Oh,  that  is  itt"  said  Jack;  "then  I 
hope  he  is  one  of  the  right  sort,  for  I 
suppose  we  shall  see  plenty  of  him." 

"Bat,  Agatha,  you  didn't  care  about 
knowing  any  of  them,  don't  you  remember  1 " 
and  Frank  lookied  up  at  her  sister  in  honest 
perplexity. 

"  But  this  is  different  Papa  seems  as 
if  he  had  known  him  all  his  life,  indeed 
he  has  seen  him  before,  though  it  is  years 
ago.  Besides,  he  is  not  a  young  man,  or — 
or  anything  of  that  sort,"  Agatha  added  a 
little  vaguely.  "  It  will  be  only  as  if  we 
had  suddenly  found  a  new  relation.  Papa 
is  calling  him  James  already." 

"  Uncle  James  !  Yes,  that  will  do  very 
nicely,"  said  Frank.  "He  can  take  us 
skating  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  when 
Arthur  is  gone  to  that  horrid  Woolwich." 

"  You  just  tell  him  so,  Miss  Frank.  If 
he  doesn't  think  you  a  cool  young  person, 
I'm  a  Dutchman." 

"He  will  think  me  a  most  charming 
niece.  Come,  Agatha,  let  us  go  and  put 
on  our  best  frocks  for  '  our  uncle.' " 

It  was  the  good  Dean's  fancy  to  have  his 
four  children  round  him  at  his  late  dinner. 
Without  some  such  arrangement  he  would 
have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the  two 
younger.  It  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless  quoting  "  custom  "  to  the  Dean  in 
such  a  case,  so  when  the  Major,  descending 
from  the  Dean's  dressing-room,  entered  the 
drawing-room,  he  found  his  host  and 
children  already  thera 


Frank  looked  up  and  saw  a  tall,  soldierly, 
dark-faced,  dark-moustaehed  man,  "quite 
middle-aged,"  as  she  afterwards  declared  to 
Jack,  "and  every  inch  an  unda"  The 
major  saw  the  Dean,  his  kindly  face 
looking  more  kindly  still,  as  he  stood 
before  the  fire — for,  though  August  still, 
the  day  had  been  cold  and  cheeness— one 
hand  in  Agatha's,  the  other  laid  on  Jack's 
young  shoulder.  And  the  Dean's  eldest 
daughter,  he  saw  her  now,  as  it  were,  for 
the  first  time.  In  the  dim  light  of  the 
low-ceilinged,dndEy  library  he  comd  scarcely 
have  been  said  to  see  her  at  alL  But  he 
saw  her  now,  tall,  fair,  white-robed,  kmp 
and  firelight  full  upon  her,  a  little  queenly 
looking,  a  little  stately;  dark,  smooth, 
rippling  hair,  a  broad,  smooth  brow,  a  cahn, 
rather  sad,  sweet  faca  The  glow  firom  the  fire 
lent  a  flush  to  the  soft,  creamy  complexion, 
and  lighted  up  the  soft,  dark  eyes  that  were 
raised  to  greet  his  entrance.  James  Browne 
was  not  quite  the  sober,  middle-aged  indi- 
vidual the  Dean's  children  deemed  him. 
At  five-and-thirty  a  man  has  scarcely  out- 
lived all  the  ^re  and  passion  of  youth,  and, 
even  as  this  man  looked,  his  heart  was 
stirred,  his  pulses  throbbed.  The  old- 
fashioned,  fire-lit  room,  the  Dean,  the 
little  group  surrounding  him,  faded  Time 
had  rolled  back;  once  more  goddesses 
walked  the  earth — one  was  smiling  on  him 
now.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment  To 
whatever  wild  fiights  the  outwardly  calm 
Major's  fancy  might  have  wandered,  he 
was  speedily  recalled  by  his  host's  voice. 

"  Come,"  the  Dean  was  saying,  "come  to 
the  fire  and  let  me  introduce  the  rest  of  my 
youngsters.  This  is  Arthur,  an  embryo 
brother  in  arms,  and  this  is  Jack.  I  really 
don't  know  what  we  shall  do  with  Jack 
Never  make  a  Dean  of  him,  I  fear--eh, 
Jack  1 " 

"  Make  a  lawyer  of  him,  papa.  He  can 
talk,  can  Jack,"  said  Frank,  with  a  friendly 
nod  to  their  visitor. 

"  Poor  Frank  I "  said  the  Dean.  "Look 
at  her,  James ;  doesn't  she  look  like  a 
young  lady  who  can  never  get  in  a  word 
edgeways  1 " 

"My  name  is  Frances,  if  pi^a  would 
only  remember,"  said  the  Dean's  youngest 
daughter. 

"And  I  am  to  try  to  remember  too— 
eh,  Miss  Frances  1 " 

"  Of  course ;  why,  you  could  not  call  me 
Frank,  you  know.  You  are  neither  papa 
nor  Jack." 

"  Certainly  not" 

"  Imagine  you  calling  Agatha  Aggy.'' 
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James  Browne  gave  a  genuine  shudder. 

"  I  can  imagine  nothing  so  horrible." 

"We  used,  you  know,  years  ago ;  but 
she  didn't  like  it,  so  we  gave  it  up.  I 
don't  think  she  looks  a  bit  like  an  Aggy, 
do  you  1 "  Frank  went  on  confidentially, 
glancing  over  at  Agatha,  who  with  the 
Dean  had  gone  over  to  a  side  table,  and  was 
at  that  moment  turning  over  some  music 
that  lay  upon  it 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! " 

At  the  exclamation  Agatha  turned. 

"What  is  itl"  she  asked,  coming 
forward. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Prank,  "  I  was  only  telling 
Major  Browne  that  he  had  better  not  call 
you  Aggy,  because  you  didn't  like  it" 

"  Oh,  Frank,"  cried  Agatha,  with  a  little 
flush  and  laugh. 

"I  don't  think  there  was  much  fear," 
the  Major  said — ^he  was  laughing  too.  "  How 
ooald  they  do  it  t " 

At  this  moment,  happily,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Buffles  announced  that  dinner 
was  served.  As  James  Browne  felt  the 
Dean's  daughter's  hand  within  his  arm,  as 
he  looked  down  upon  the  face  so  near  his 
own,  he  told  himself  if  he  only  might  come 
to  call  her  Agatha  he  should  be  quite 
contented. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST. 

PART  II. 

A  CARAVAN  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
East,  and  when  a  traveller  falls  in  with 
one,  he  generally  visits  it.  I  should  have 
as  little  dreamed  of  finding  a  cream  ice  in 
the  desert  as  a  caravan  in  Stepney;  but 
somehow  I  fell  in  with  one,  and  found  it 
well  worth  visiting.  As  it  was  hidden  in 
a  sort  of  oasis  as  it* were,  a  traveller  might 
easily  have  passed,  and  not  caught  sight 
of  it  Bat  the  sharp  eyes  of  my  guide 
were  not  to  be  deceived,  and  a  single 
glance  enabled  him  to  indicate  its  where- 
abouts. 

The  oasis  wherein  the  caravan  had  halted 
was  not  far  from  the  spot  I  have  described 
in  my  last  paper.*  Although  by  way  of 
euphemy  I  call  it  an  oasis,  it  bore  no  trace 
of  verdure  or  refreshing  vegetation  ;  and  in 
fact  it  differed  little  in  its  dark  and  dismal 
ugliness  from  the  dull  and  dreary  district 
that  surrounded  it  Perhaps  it  might 
appear  that  I  was  using  a  misnomer  u  I 
were  to  speak  of  this  same  region  as  a 

*  All  tus  Ykar  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  S3, 
p.  949,  "  Tnvels  in  the  East" 


desert,  for  in  the  space  of  three  miles 
square  there  live  above  a  million  people. 
I  simply  speak  of  an  oasis,  because  I  am 
describing  my  late  travels  in  the  East,  and 
I  may  as  well  endeavour  to  impart  some 
Oriental  flavour  to  my  narrative.  In  the 
directory,  however,  my  oabis  is  more  prosily 
put  down  as  *'  King's  Arms  Yard,"  abutting 
upon  Carr  Street  After  quitting  Regent's 
Place,  it  seemed  a  fit  advancement  to  be 
brought  to  King's  Arms  Yard,  and  as  far 
as  the  name  went,  one  could  hardly  think 
it  strange  to  find  a  caravan  in  Oarr  Street 
This  thoroughfare,  however,  like  certain 
lordly  folk,  is  honoured  with  a  second  title ; 
which,  although  distinguishing,  has  not  yet 
been  inserted  in  the  postal  directory.  The 
dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  have  styled 
it  <*  Donkey  Row,"  possibly  because  of  the 
preponderance  of  costermongers,  who  mostly 
keep  their  carriages,  among  its  influential 
residents. 

After  a  glance  at  this  last  paragraph,  the 
intelligent  reader  will  have  readily  sur- 
mised that  the  caravan  I  saw  was  a  yellow, 
old,  roofed  vehicle,  which  had  probably 
belonged  to  a  showman  or  a  gipsy.  Doubt- 
less it  had  journeyed  many  a  mile  in  shady 
lanes,  and  over  sunny  heaths,  and  breezy 
open  commons;  and  had  hsilted  in  the 
shelter  of  many  a  leafy  wood,  ere  it  came 
to  its  last  resting-place  in  this  great  wilder- 
ness of  brick.  But  its  wanderings  were 
over  now.  Its  rural  haunts  and  hiding- 
places  would  see  its  yellow  face  no  more. 
Its  wheels  had  been  removed — ^and  sold  by 
the  last  occupant — ^it  had  come  down  in  the 
world,  and  had  sunk  helpless  on  the  ground, 
and  having  ceased  to  be  a  vehicle,  was  now 
hired  as  a  house,  at  a  shilling  a  week  rental, 
by  a  reputable  tenant 

This  house,  or  caravanserai  as  Oriental- 
ists might  call  it,  not  being  very  capacious, 
could  only  hold  one  room,  and  this  room, 
though  not  very  large,  yet  served  as  cellar, 
kitchen,  scullery,  dining-room,  and  draw- 
ing-room, workshop,  library,  and  bedroom 
for  a  couple  of  old  people.  Opposite  the 
doorway,  which  was  half  closed  by  a  hatch, 
there  was  a  bed  at  the  far  end,  which 
filled  the  space  from  side  to  side — ^if  the 
word  <'far"  may  be  used  to  denote  so 
small  a  distance.  Between  the  doorway 
and  the  bed — ^in  the  dining-room,  that  is — 
there  were  a  work-table,  or  rather  a  work- 
bench, and  a  chair,  and  in  the  comer  to 
the  left  there  stood  a  little  iron  stove,  with 
a  smoke-pipe  through  the  roof,  which  barely 
served  to  let  the  smoke  out  A  small  old 
man  stood  by  the  table  tying  up  in  little 
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bandies  the  firewood  he  had  cut.  The 
hoase  being  such  a  tiny  one,  its  contents 
were  email  to  match,  and  the  bandies  were 
80  little  that  they  seemed  to  be  intended 
for  especially  small  fires.  It  might  easily 
be  guessed,  too,  that  the  little  old  man  was 
making  them  for  a  woefully  small  price. 

Above  the  bed,  that  is  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  there  was  a  narrow  little 
shelf,  which  held  a  little  crockery  and  some 
few  little  odds  and  ends,  which  seemed 
somehow  to  impart  the  notion  to  my  mind 
that  a  petticoat  was  somewhat  familiar  to 
the  place.  Among  them  was  a  little  bottle, 
holding  a  little  water  and  a  little  sprig  of 
fir ;  which,  being  carefully  preserved,  had 
possibly  been  gathered  from  a  last  year's 
Christmas-tree.  Besideitstoodalittleflower- 
pot  with  a  couple  of  green  hyacinths,  green, 
but  giving  show  of  coming  richly-coloured 
bloom.  These  latter  were  the  gut  of  some 
Good  lady  Samaritan  who  had  visited  the 
little  house,  and  thought  a  little  floral 
decoration  would  improve  it  as  a  dwelling. 
"  She  gives  me  a  little  treat  like,''  remarked 
the  old  man  gratefully ;  "  an'  it  makes  a 
man  feel  cheerful  to  see  a  bit  o'  green 
about  him  while  he's  working." 

It  seemed  well  that  there  was  something 
pleasant  in  the  place,  for  the  look  outside 
was  certainly  not  cheering.  The  yard  lay 
inches  deep  in  dirt,  so  that  the  notice 
appeared  needless  that  there  was  no 
thoroughfare.  All  around  him  looked 
indeed  in  a  slovenly  condition,  albeit  the 
old  man  declared  he  got  on  "pretty 
tidilv."  He  would  confess,  however,  that 
his  dwelling  was  a  trifle  draaghty  in  cold 
weather.  Draughty  certainly  it  must  have 
been,  not  to  sav  even  tempestuous,  when 
the  stormy  winds  did  blow ;  and  not  very 
warm  either  when  Jack  Frost  was  at  the 
door,  and  there  was  only  half  an  inch  or 
so  of  deal  to  stop  his  entrance.  The 
caravan  required  caulking  as  badly  as  an 
old  boat.  There  were  great  cracks  between 
the  boards,  which  seemed  to  make  the  walls 
transparent,  and  certainly  the  inmates 
could  not  truthfully  complain  of  any  want 
of  ventilation. 

^  Half  sheltered  by  a  shed,  just  in  front  of 
his  own  doorway,  a  couple  of  sons  of  the 
old  man  were,  like  him,  busy  cutting  fire- 
wood. With  a  gusty  drizzle  falling,  and 
the  ground  so  deep  in  slush,  the  yard 
appeared  a  dampish  place  for  such  an 
occupation.  When  questioned  as  to  income, 
the  old  man  showed  no  reticence.  He 
frankly  stated  that  he  made  four  hundred 
or  so  bundles  in  a  week,  and  sold  Uiem, 


being  small,  at  eighteenpence  the  hundred. 
But  he  had  to  go  about  with  a  banow  for 
the  sale  of  them,  and  the  hiring  of  that 
vehicle  reduced  the  weekly  profits.  Still, 
he  and  his  old  lady  somehow  managed  to 
live  on,  and  they  were  both  of  the  same 
age,  which  might  seem  a  little  sbgolar, 
and,  being  matched  in  years,  they  might 
last  it  out  together.  Seventy-six  they  were, 
and  that  was  the  real  truth,  as  surely  and 
as  certainly  as  that  his  name  was  Jonas. 
And  he  was  bom  in  Willow  Gardens,  nigh 
to  Curtain  Road.  Ah,  'twere  a'most  in 
the  country  then.  Well,  yes,  now  yoa 
came  to  think  of  it^  the  name  did  somid  a 
pretty  one,  and  seemed  a  little  rural  like. 
Yes,  they  got  on  fairish  well,  except  of  a 
hard  winter.  But  times  were  fairish  bad, 
too,  seeing  as  they  really  hadn't  bought  a 
pound  of  butchers'-meat  this  two  years. 
"Indeed,"  added  the  old  man,  "I  do 
believe  we'd  a'most  forgotten  how  it  tasted 
like,  till  we  got  that  Ohristmas4inner  as 
you  gave  us,  Mr.  Austin." 

The  old  wood-cutter  put  forth  bis  right 
hand  as  he  said  this,  and  gave  my  guide  a 
hearty  grip  of  gratitude,  which  showed 
how  well  the  Chnstmas-meal  still  lingered 
in  his  memory.  While  taking  leave  of 
him  I  saw  that  there  was  pasted  by  the 
doorway  a  legal-looking  document^  which 
proved  to  be  a  notice  of  distress  for  rent 
It  was  dated  the  3rd  of  August  in  last 
year,  and  was  addressed  in  clerkly  hand  to 
Mr.  William  Olibbery— not  a  bad  name  for 
a  runaway  who  does  not  stop  to  pay  his 
rentv  This  gentleman  was  informed  that, 
as  the  sum  of  three  pounds  sterling  was 
then  due  on  his  account  to  his  landlord 
therein  named,  certain  chattels  had  been 
seized,  as  specified  thereunder,  and  which 
in  the  inventory  were  briefly  thus  described: 
''  Four  old  Chairs,  Mixed  bed,  and  Shaving- 
glass." 

What  may  be  a  "  mixed  "  bed,  the  reader 
must  be  left  to  guess.  I  have  no  suggestion 
to  help  him  in  the  matter,  save  that  when 
a  clown  puts  on  his  nightcap  in  a  panto- 
mime, the  bed  is  pretty  sure  to  get  "a 
little  mixed."  And  indeed  the  notion  of 
the  Law,  in  all  its  solemn  majesty,  being 
set  to  work  to  sell  up  all  the  goods  of  Hr. 
Glibbery,  might  well  appear  suggestive  of 
a  first-rate  comic  scene. 

A  thought  of  something  humorous  is 
worth  having  in  the  East,  where  the 
traveller  will  find  his  spirits  easily  d^ 
pressed.  So  the  tableau  of  the  Shenff 
entering  to  slow  music  (to  indicate  we 
tardy  progress  of  the  Law),  and  seizing  the 
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four  old  chairs,  and  the  mixed  bed  and  the 
Bhaving-sIasBi  formed  a  pleasant  subject  for 
a  mental  picture,  to  occupy  our  fancy  as 
we  went  upon  our  way.  The  next  halt 
that  we  came  to  was  made  in  certain  (so- 
called)  Gardens,  which  had  nothing  horti- 
cultural about  them,  save  their  name.  No 
hyacinths  grew  here,  nor  any  sprig  of 
green,  and  the  only  thing  approaching  to  a 
fir-tree  was  a  clothes'-prop.  The  gwlens 
formed  a  no-thoroughfare,  with  a  blank 
wall  at  the  end,  and  beyond  was  a  canal, 
and  on  all  sides  the  horizon,  which  was 
not  very  distant,  was  monotonous  with 
chimney-pots.  Here  we  had  a  smiling 
welcome  from  a  comely  little  woman, 
whose  cheerful  voice  and  manner  formed  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  dreariness  around 
her.  Ab  we  entered,  she  was  busy  giving 
dinner  to  her  baby,  who  appeared  to  relish 
highly  the  plentiful  maternal  nourish- 
ment Three  cleanly  little  girls  were 
clustered  by  the  fire,  with  a  cat  by  way  of 
plaything  somewhere  in  their  midst  Two 
larger  girls  were  absent — at  school,  their 
mother  said,  and  she  likewise  owned  a  boy, 
who,  like  his  father,  was  at  work.  There 
were  some  ugly  china  "  ornaments"  paraded 
on  the  chimney-piece,  and,  in  the  way  of 
higher  art,  there  was  displayed  a  coloured 
photograph  of  General  Garibaldi,  to  be 
recognised  quite  readily  by  his  prominent 
red  shirt  On  the  shelves  to  right  and 
left  of  him  there  was  a  goodly  show  of 
crockery,  which  she  said  she  had  bought 
cheap,  for  it  was  given  with  the  tea ;  and, 
to  complete  the  household  luxuries,  there 
were  a  leash  of  clocks.  These,  however, 
were  **  idl  cripples,"  said  the  cheery  little 
woman ;  but  her  husband  had  a  weakness 
for  seeing  clocks  about  him,  though  they 
weren't  of  any  use. 

Four  shillings  a  week  was  the  rent  paid 
for  their  house— for  this  room  of  ten  square 
feet,  say,  and  for  the  bedroom  over  it  This 
latter  we  were  shown  by  the  little  dame 
in  person,  still  carrying  her  baby,  who 
was  still  at  his  repast  The  stairs  were 
steep  but  clean,  and  the  chamber,  though 
not  large,  looked  quite  palatial  in  appoint- 
ment, as  compared  with  all  the  other  sleep- 
ing-places we  had  seen.  There  was  actually 
a  carpet  in  it,  not  a  very  large  one,  it  is 
true,  but  still  a  carpet ;  and  there  was 
anoUier  dock,  and  this  was  really  going ; 
and  there  was  a  little  table— let  us  say  a 
toilette-table,  for  a  clothes-brush  lay  upon 
it  j  and  there  was  a  bed  with  sheets  and 
counterpane — yes,  real  sheets  and  counter- 
pane ;  and  by  the  window,  curtained  oiOf, 


was  a  small  bed  for  the  son,  and  a  bed,  a 
trifle  bigger,  was  there  for  the  five  little 
daughters  by  the  door. 

Everything  seemed  clean  and  neat, 
above  stairs  and  below.  The  house  looked 
poor,  no  doubt,  but  still  there  was  some 
comfort  in  it  "Ah,"  exclaimed  the 
little  mistress  as  baby  ended  his  repast, 
''ah,  it  weren't  always  like  this,  now 
was  it,  Mr.  Austin)  Difference f  Why 
yes,  it's  made  a  difference  in  all  ways, 
both  to  him  and  me  toa  There,  he'll 
work  from  morn  to  midnight  now  he 
will,  and  never  grumble  not  one  bit  he 
won't  And  he  gives  me  all  he  gets  too, 
an'  I  can  feed  the  children  well  now,  an' 
keep  'em  clothed,  an'  tidy  lika  And  I 
never  could  do  that,  you  know,  an'  we 
was  mostly  all'ys  glumpy  afore  he  took  the 
pledga" 

I  found,  by  further  questioning  the 
cheery  little  woman,  that  her  husband  was 
a  sort  of  clever  Jack-of-all-trades,  who 
"did  up  houses"  here  and  there  and  any- 
where, she  said,  and  was  able  by  so  doing, 
working  late  and  early,  to  earn  a  pound 
or  so  a  week.  He  seemed  well-nigh  a 
Croesus,  when  compared  with  all  the 
wretchedly-paid  workers  I  had  heard  of, 
and  had  seen  too,  in  the  East  But  per- 
haps his  calling  needed  more  than  common 
brain-work;  more,  for  instance,  than  a 
costermonger's,  which  chiefly  needs  good 
lungs. 

By  way  of  a  sad  contrast  to  this  cheer- 
ful Uttle  soul  and  her  children,  who,  with 
baby,  might  have  warbled,  "We  are 
Seven,"  we  found  a  family  next  door  who 
were  terribly  afflicted  by  the  b^adness  of 
the  times,  which  has  long  been  an  epi- 
demic ailment  in  the  East  The  mother 
we  had  met  just  as  we  left  the  caravan. 
She  was  trying  to  earn  a  sixpence  by  the 
selling  of  her  **  creeses,"  and  was  tying 
them  in  farthing  bundles  as  she  brisklv 
trudged  along.  "  Hard  at  work  t  Well, 
yes,  sir,"  as  we  exchanged  a  greeting. 
"OnQ  had  need  to  work  hard  nowadays, 
if  one  don't  want  to  starve."  She  seemed 
a  bustling,  active,  clean-cheeked,  civil- 
speaking  body,  who  tried,  to  make  the 
best  of  things,  and  had  seen  better  days. 
Her  shoes  were  in  holes,  and  she  was  very 
poorly  clad,  and  there  was  a  worn  and 
anxious  look  upon  her  face.  That  this 
was  not  without  a  cause  became  pretty 
clear  to  me,  when  I  had  seen  her  home 
and  the  children  she  was  toiling  for,  out 
there  in  Uie  wet  street 

Their  father  was  at  work  too ;  making 
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fiah-baskets  he  was,  and  when  in  lack's 
way  he  could  do  a  tidy  trade.  Make  a 
couple  of  gross  a  day  he  could,  and  more 
too  if  he  stuck  to  it  and  didn't  stop  a 
minute  'cept  for  swallowing  of  his  m^s. 
Profit  t  Well,  he  reckoned  he  could  make 
four  bob  a  day  a'most,  but  then  you  had  to 
go  and  sell  'em  fust,  and  that  was  mostly 
a  day's  work.  But  the  worst  of  it  was 
as  you  couldn't  get  the  stuff,  now  the 
Bugar-trade  were  slack,  leastways  down 
there  in  the  East 

The  obvious  connection  between  fish- 
baskets  and  sugar  not  being  apparent  to 
my  uncommercial  mind,  it  was  explained 
that  the  baskets  were  made  of  the  rush 
wrappers  wherein  the  raw  sugar  was  sent 
bo  be  refined.  Since  this  business  had 
been  sorely  crippled  by  the  foreign 
bounties,  the  basket-maker  suffered  no  less 
than  the  sugar-bak^r  from  the  want  of 
work.  My  voluble  informant  had  but  one 
Bye,  and  he  kept  this  keenly  fixed  on  me 
vehile  he  imparted  his  instruction;  as  a 
schoolman  sharply  notices  the  dulness  of  a 
lunce.  Having  done  his  best  to  enlighten 
my  crass  ignorance,  he  left  his  basket- 
making  (which  was  done  al  fresco,  in  a 
irizzle  and  a  draught),  and  showed  the 
svay  indoors.  A  wretched  room  it  was, 
this  sitting-room  or  kitchens-call  it  which 
)ne  pleased,  the  name  would  scarce  be  fit 
B'or  there  was  not  a  scrap  of  fire,  nor  any 
dgn  of  cookery  past,  present,  or  to  come ; 
ind,  for  purposes  of  sitting,  there  were  but 
iwo  old  chairs,  one  with  a  broken  leg. 
^loor  and  ceiling  were  in  holes,  and  the 
)laster  in  great  patches  had  crumbled  from 
he  walls.  A  pale-cheeked  little  boy,  with 
he  thinnest  threadbare  clothing  to  cover 
lis  thin  limbs,  was  nursing  a  sick  chQd, 
in^pped  up  in  an  old  petticoat;  while 
mother  boy,  still  smaller  and  stiU  more 
hinly  clad,  was — playing,  shall  I  say  1 — 
vith  a  remarkably  lean  cat  A  bit  or  two 
»f  crockery  lay  huddled  in  a  comer,  and 
he  only  ornament  displayed  was  an  old 
liscarded  horse-shoe,  which,  the  man  said, 
nth  grim  irony,  was  hanging  there  ''for 
uck." 

Upstairs  we  found  two  beds,  one  with  a 
matched  coverlet  and  but  little  underneath 
b ;  and  the  other  with  some  scanty  bits  of 
ackcloth  to  cover  its  defects.  In  these 
wo  beds  the  parents  and  their  half-dozen 
hildren  (five  boys  and  a  girl)  contrived 
omehow  to  sleep.  Possibly,  for  warmth's 
ake,  close  quarters  were  endurable ;  for 
he  walls  seemed  hardly  weather-tight,  and 
n  the  ceiling  also  the  bare    laths  were 


revealed.  "  Well,  ves,  it  do  drip  throueli  a 
bit,"  the  man  was  iree  to  oim,  after  telling 
us  that  he  paid  four  shillings  weekly  for  his 
rent,  and  tnat  the  landlord  had  promised 
to  look  to  the  repairs.  ''Look  to  'emt 
Well,  yes,  you  see,  he  do  look  in  a'  times 
and  give  us  a  look  round.  But  if  we  bo 
much  as  p'ints  to  'em,  he  'ooks  it  pretty 
quick." 

One  of  the  window-panes  was  broken, 
and  mended  with  a  bit  of  newspaper, 
which,  however,  hardly  served  to  keep  the 
wind  out  I  remarked  that  as  the  room 
was  little  more  than  ten  feet  square,  and 
there  were  nightly  eight  to  sleep  in  it, 
perhaps  it  was  as  well  to  have  a  littie 
ventilation.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  was  a 
famous  thing  for  health,  and  there  was 
nothing  so  unwholesome  as  a  dose  and 
stuffy  bedchamber. 

"Well,  sir,"  observed  the  msn  with 
rather  a  grim  smile,  "  I  don't  think  as  you'd 
much  complain  o'  feeling  stuffy  if  you  was 
to  sleep  here  a  bit  We  ain't  in  want  of 
air,  scarce,  with  a  door  as  hardly  shuts  and 
a  windy  as  half  close&  Nor  yet  we  ain't 
much  short  o'  water  neither,  leastways 
when  it  rains  we  ain't,  with  a  roof  as  is 
half  rotten  and  about  as  full  o'  holes  as 
an  old  coUander.  An'  were  a  jolly  good 
frost  to  come,  we  wouldn't  be  over  warm 
neither.  Ah,  you  may  well  say  it's  a 
blessing  that  we're  having  a  mild  winter. 
If  it  had  been  a  hard  one,  God  knows  what 
would  ha'  become  of  us.  It's  a  precious 
bad  time  that  we're  a  having  as  it  is,  but 
if  we've  a  month's  frost  you'd  better  put 
me  in  my  coffia  I  ain't  a  lazybones,  I 
ain't,  nor  yet  a  lie-a-bed,  I  ain't  neither, 
now  am  I,  Mr.  Austin !  You've  knowed 
me  for  some  years  now^  and  you  ain't 
catched  me  a  skylarkin',  no,  nor  yet  a 
lushin'  neither,  not  but  what  I  likes  a  drop 
o'  beer  when  I've  been  workin'  'ard  and 
I've  a  few  spare  coppers  'andy.  But  it's 
precious  few  they  are  just  now,  and  tidy 
hard  to  get,  and  a  pint  o'  beer's  as  sca'ce 
here  as  a  pinch  o'  baccy." 

I  asked  him  how  he  earned  his  liveli- 
hood when  he  could  not  get  the  staff  for 
fish-baskets ;  whether,  for  instance,  he  had 
ever  been  working  at  the  docks,  and 
whether  there  was  much  of  a  scramble  for 
admittance,  for  I  had  heard  of  a  man  being 
sadly  hurt  while  in  the  crowd  there. 
"Shouldn't  wonder,  sir,"  he  answered. 
"  You  see  it's  this  way,  just  at  present 
There's  a  hunderd  of  'em  waiting,  and 
there's  forty  or  so  wanted.  An'  the  weak 
'una  gets  the  wall,  and  the  strong  'uns  gets 
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tha  woik  Seen  'em  1  Yea ;  ryeaeen  'em 
and  IVe  been  among  'em  too,  acorea  an' 
aoorea  a*  timea,  I  hava  It'a  a  reg'lar  knock 
me  down  for  labout  ia  the  docka  And 
what  with  all  the  waitin',  I  dedare,  air,  it 
don't  pay.  It'a  beart-breakin',  it  ia,  to 
Stan'  there  'moat  all  day,  an'  never  get  a 
job,  and  then  oome  h<»ne  without  a  copper, 
and  find  the  dbildren  all  a  cryin'  and  a 
Bobbin'  for  their  sapper,  and  moat  like  they 
an'  their  mother  too  ain't  'ad  not  a  mouth- 
fed  nor  a  mbaael,  not  aince  yeat'day.  Work ) 
Look  here^  air,  I  ain't  afraid  o'  work,  nor  I 
ain't  no  ways  proud  neither.  In  the  way 
of  a  day'a  work,  I'd  put  my  hand  a'moat  to 
any  thin' ;  Mr.  Auatin  '11  tell  you  that^  air. 
Yea,  an'  tbere'a  thouaanda  auoh  aa  me,  too, 
down  here  in  tibie  Eaat,  there  i&  An'  what 
I  saya,  aa  it'a  hard  Unea  on  a  man  aa  have 
a  famOy  to  keep,  an'  ia  wiUin'  enough  to 
work  for  'em,  and  then  to  go  from  week'a 
end  unto  week'a  end,  an'  not  get  nona" 

Here  my  guide  mildly  interpoaed  a  hint 
thatState-helped  Emigration  perhapa  might 
prove  a  remedy,  by  ridding  the  East  End 
of  ita  Burpluaage  of  labour.  '<  But  look 
here,  Mr.  Austin,  it'a  like  this  way,"  aaid 
the  baaket-maker,  "  The  more  there  goea 
away,  the  more  there  cornea  to  fill  the  gaps. 
See  here  now,  sir.  Last  month  about  five 
handred  was  shipped  off  to  Horsetrailier. 
Well,  thinks  I,  a  good  riddance.  Therell 
be  fewer  moutha  to  fill,  and  fewer  handa  to 
work  here  now.  But  laat  week  there  come 
about  a  thousand  from  abroad,  an'  they  all 
landed  at  the  docka,  an'  here  they  aeem  to 
stick,  and  it'a  moatly  Polish  Jewa  they 
are." 

The  few  laat  worda  he  added  with  aome- 
thing  of  a  anort^  aa  though  the  creed  and 
foreign  country  had  mi^e  the  grievance- 
worse,  and  the  presence  of  these  im- 
migranta  in  Stepney  still  more  odious. 
Perhaps  his  temper  might  have  led  him  to 
spMk  harshly  of  the  strangers,  whose 
arrival  he  liunented,  had  not  my  guide 
enquired  if  he  were  coming  to  the  Hall 
next  Sunday  morning.  "  Well,"  replied 
the  baakelriitiaker,  with  as  straightforward  a 
look  as  hia  one  eye  would  allow  him,  "  I'd 
be  willin'  enough  to  come  an'  hear  a  bit  o' 
gospel  It  allya  seem  to  do  me  good,  and 
make  me  feel  the  better,  though  perhapa  I 
mayn't  quite  rightly  underatand  it  Though 
you  seem  to  put  it  plain,  too;  Pm  not 
denyin'  that,  sir.  But  you  see,  sir,  I  ain't 
proud,  still  I  ain't  one  to  be  sneered  at. 
Now,  just  see  thia  old  coat  o'  mine.  It's 
the  on'y  one  I  got^  and  there  ain't  much  of 
a  £ro-to-meetin   sort  of  out  about  it     I 


don't  think  as  you'd  fancy  beins  seen  in  it 
o'  Sundays,  an'  'specially  by  daylight" 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he 
said  this,  which  seemed  the  outward  sign 
of  much  inward  hilarity.  '*  But^  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  ''my  missus,  she'll  be  there. 
She  allys  somehow  manages  to  rig  herself 
up  tidy,  though  she  ain't  one  to  spend  a 
farden  upon  finery.  But  she's  allys  neat, 
she  is,  leastways  on  a  Sunday.  An'  she'll 
come  in  the  morniog,  sir,  'cause  one  of  us 
must  stay  at  home  to  mind  theJittle  'una. 
And — well,  yes — perhaps  you'll  see  me  in 
the  evening,  'cause  after  dark,  yoii  know, 
an  old  coat  ain't  much  noticed." 

Ah,  my  friend,  thought  I,  as  I  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  on  bidding  him  farewell, 
many  a  well-off  man  makes  many  a  worse 
excuse  for  not  going  to  momii^  service, 
than  the  want  which  you  allege  of  a  decent 
coat  to  go  in. 

Leaving,  then,  the  basket-maker  to  look 
after  hia  children,  while  seeing  also  to  his 
work,  aa  well  as  his  one  eye  could  perform 
the  double  labour,  we  emerged  from  the 
Oardena  which  had  been  so  wrongly  named, 
and  continued  to  explore  the  wilderness  of 
brickwork  where  with  we  were  encompaased. 
But  we  had  hardly  proceeded  fifty  paces 
on  our  way,  whep  suddenly  my  guide 
exclaimed—  ^ 

Alas  1  my  sheet  is  full,  and  I  can  only 
beg  the  reader,  who  would  hear  this  sudden 
outcry,  to  wait  for  my  next  paper. 

GEORGIE :  AN  ARTIST'S  LOVE 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  III. 

Mrs.  Thompson  waa  very  happy  during 
the  firat  daya  of  their  new  acquaintanceship. 
Hera  waa  that  happiness  peculiar  to 
mothers  when  they  think  they  have  met  a 
man  able  and  wUling  to  piroVide  for  the 
material  requirements  of  their  dau^htera 
The  son-in-law  later  becomes  ra&er  a 
despicable  object  than  otherwise ;  but  that 
is  afterwards,  when  he  is  perhaps  working 
hard  to  make  both  ends  meet;  the  require- 
ments of  the  wife  generally  increaaing  in 
exact  proportion  as  any  charma  she  may 
have  once  possessed  diminish. 

Never  during  her  twenty-two  years  of 
life  had  Myra  snubbed  a  man  so  little. 
At  times  she  was  almost  gracious,  and  a 
graciousness  so  rare  waa  indeed  flattering, 
if  Mr.  Bentoul  would  only  arrive  at  appre- 
ciating it.  Poor  Mrs.  Thompson  felt  she 
would  like  very  much  to  point  it  out  to  him. 

But  the  artist  was  not  altogether 
satisfactorv.     Mrs.  Wrieht  had  anoJ^n  of 
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him  as  being  dreamv-like ;  and  channine 
as  the  anxious  mother  fonnd  him,  ana 
courteous  and  intellectual,  there  was 
certainly  something  provokingly  vague  and 
unresponsible  about  muL 

Myra  said  that  he  had  the  mind  of  a 
poet;  her  mother  did  not  dissent,  and 
found  herself  going  over  the  names  of 
poets  who  had  been  practical  enough  to 
take  unto  themselves  wives. 

But  as  the  days  sped  by,  and  each  day 
brought  with  it  an  additional  hour  or 
so  of  the  artist's  society,  a  dreadful  fear 
began  to  lie  coldly  on  Mrs.  Thompson — a 
fear  which  was  accompanied  by  something 
very  like  a  flseling  of  remorse ;  for  was  it 
not  her  doing  tnat  Oeor^e  was  with 
them  ?  Geoigie,  with  her  untidy,  fluffy  hair, 
and  blue  eyes,  and  silly,  bewitching  ways  ! 

Alas  1  Mrs.  Thompson  was  old  enough  to 
know  how  few  men  there  are  who  can 
resist  utter  siUiness  in  a  pretty  woman. 

The  three  young  people  were  constantly 
together,  for  G-eorgie  had  lately  developed 
much  taste  for  out-of-door  sketching.  No 
more  devouring  of  three-volume  novels  on 
the  old  staircase.  Why  interest  herself 
in  imaginary  love-scenes  and  admiration ) 
It  was  more  amusing  to  be  a  heroine  one- 
self than  to  read  about  one.  It  was  not  at 
the  sound  of  Lucinda's  or  of  Violet's  voice 
that  a  grave,  somewhat  absent  man  was 
instantly  attentive;  it  was  not  on  their 
lightest,  most  trivial  words  that  a  presum- 
ably clever  man  hung,  as  if  each  syllable 
were  disclosing  some  most  precious  touth. 

It  was  not  Lucinda,  nor  yet  Violet,  who 
could  bring  a  sudden  tender  light  to  a  pair 
of  brown  eyes  with  a  smile,  or  a  *' Thank 
you,"  or  a  "Please  do." 

Mrs.  Thompson  had  indeed  cause  for 
anxiety,  but  she  could  do  nothing — could 
only  sit  passive  and  look  on  at  things 
shaping  themselves  just  as  perversely  and 
crookedly  as  they  well  could. 

It  was  not  only  that  a  possible  son-in- 
law  was  becoming  every  day  less  possible. 
That  would  have  been  a  misfortune 
certainly,  but,  after  all,  one  to  have  been 
borne ;  she  had  had,  indeed,  already  some 
experience  in  bearing  it 

Poor  gentle  woman !  she  had  long  tried 
to  accept  the  fact  that  Myra  was  above 
mere  commonplace  matrimony,  with  its 
prosaic  adjuncts  of  weekly  bills,  washer- 
women, and  other  domestic  evils.  Still, 
ever  and  anon,  the  motherly  instinct  would 
become  strong  within  her,  and  she  would 
feel  as  if  nothing  less  than  a  son-in-law 
could  give  her  true  happiness. 


And  lo !  most  unexpectedly,  in  anoatof- 
the-way  comer  of  the  world,  was  a  bdng 
as  ifcreated  for  no  other  purpose.  Anaitbt 
with  charmingly  radicid  ideas,  weU-reid, 
earnest,  and  not  conceited.  A  man  who 
listened  with  respeetftil  attention  toMyn's 
most  advanced  opinions,  who  ai^ed  with 
her  on  abstruse  subjects  far  beyond  the 
ken  of  ordinary  women,  who  appreciated 
her  sketches,  and  generally  paid  homage  to 
her  genius. 

To  lose  all  hope  of  closer  rdationBhip 
with  such  a  man  was  distinctly  an  evil,  bat 
there  was  worse  than  thi& 

With  a  mother's  keen  eyes,  Mrs.  Thonip- 
son  had  noted  a  change  in  Myra,  an  nn- 
wonted  softness  whioh  almost  approached 
hunulity.  She  did  not  insist  upon  giriog 
the  artist  her  opinion  on  eveiy  poeiible 
occasion.  She  asked  for  his  veiy  often 
instead.  When  engaged  in  convenation 
with  him,  she  had  not  the  air  of  being  at 
the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  talking 
to  someone  scrambling  about  at  the  bottom. 

What  could  be  inferred  from  signs  so 
pregnant  with  meaning  as  were  these,  but 
that  Myra  was  in  love  t 

Poor  Mrs.  Thompson !  poor  Myra ! 
poorer  blind  Mr.  Bentooll  hateful  Geoigie! 
Such  had  become  the  sentiments  of  Uiis 
disappointed  mother. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening;  Myiaand 
her  mother  were  still  sitting  over  the  fira 
Georgie  had  gone  up  to  bra.  A  tray  on 
whicn  weresome  empty  tumblers  was  stand- 
ing on  the  tabla  Mr.  E<nitoul  had  been 
spending  the  evening  with  them  as  nsoal. 
tie  had  not  long  gone  ;  he  had  said  "  Grood- 
night"  about  five  minutes  after  Geoigie, 
declaring  she  was  tired,  had  left  them. 

Mrs.  Thompson  had  watched  him  open 
the  door  for  her,  but  had  not  caught  the 
low  words  he  had  spoken,  as  he  boat  over 
her  for  a  moment  They  might  only  have 
been  <*  Good-night,"  but  Mrs.  Thompson 
had  fancied  they  were  more  interesting. 
Georgie  had  smfled  and  blushed,  and  even 
€^rgie  was  scarcely  silly  enough  to  change 
colour  for  a  simple  "  Good-night.'' 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  silent, 
but  they  were  both  thinking  of  the  same 
person.  Mrs.  Thompson,  being  the  weaker, 
gave  first  mtterance  to  her  thought 

"  Mr.  Rentoul  did  not  stay  so  late  as 
usual  this  evening,''  ^e  said,  feeling  her 
way  a  littla 

"  Did  he  not  1 "  said  Myra.  "  I  suppose 
he  is  as  tired  as  we  ara  Besides,  reallji 
Georgie  gave  rather  a  strong  hint,  makiDg 
such  a  fuss  about  going  to  Md." 
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"Yes/'  assented  Mrs.  Thompson;  and 
then,  with  some  suddenness,  the  result  of 
her  nervoosness :  "  Do  you  know,  Myra, 
I  almost  regret  havine  met  Mr.  BentouL 
I  find  myself  awkwardly  placed;  there  is 
something  so  vague  about  him.  I  don't 
quite  like  to  ask  him  his  intentions;  he 
may  not  have  any.  Yet  I  can't  help  feeling 
I  am  in  some  way  responsible." 

Myra  flushed  a  deep  hard  red,  and  looked 
straight  at  her  mother. 

"  niB  intentions  1  Mother,  how  can 
you  f  What  do  you  mean  1  Do  you  want 
to  drive  me  awayl  Cannot  a  man  and 
woman  be  decently  civil  to  ope  another 
without  laying  themselves  open  to  such 
degrading  remarks  1  Mother,  promise  that 
you  will  say  nothing  of  the  sort  to  him." 

Her  voice  was  softer  as  she  finished, 
dwolling  a  little  on  the  personal  pronoun. 
She  was  leaning  forward  in  her  excitement, 
and  the  firelight  shone  in  her  dark  eyes. 

'*  But,  my  dear,  remember  I  am  respon- 
sible to  Mrs.  Rickards,  or  Mrs.  Sparkes,  as 
she  is  now,  and  Georgie  is  such  a  child." 

"  Georgie  ! "  repeated  Myra ;  and  then, 
becoming  conscious  of  what  her  amazement 
implied,  she  grew  a  deeper  red. 

There  was  an  awkwara  pause,  but  Myra 
was  soon  herself  again.  Her  only  fear  had 
been  self-betrayal.  Geoigie's  name  had 
been  no  revelation  to  her.  She  looked 
upon  her  as  a  pretty  but  very  silly  child, 
80  utterly  beneath  the  serious  attention  of 
a  man  such  as  Mr.  Rentoul  that  she  felt 
she  could  afford  to  smUe  at  the  very 
absurdity  of  her  mother's  idea. 

"  Mother,  please  say  nothing  of  this  to 
Mr.  Rentoul  or  to  Georgia  I  know  she  is 
fond  of  admiration,  and  inclined  to  flirt, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  cause  for 
interference  Mr.  Rentoul  looks  upon  her 
as  a  complete  child.  Have  you  not  re- 
marked how  he  treats  her — how  familiar 
he  isY  Sometimes  I  really  think  he 
believes  her  to  be  younger  than  she  is." 

Myra  was  so  convinced  that  her  view  of 
the  matter  was  the  right  one,  that  Mrs. 
Thompson  almost  let  herself  be  persuaded 
into  a  like  belief.  It  is  so  easy  to  make 
ourselves  believe  that  which  is  pleasant  to 
us.  She  fell  asleep  that  night  full  of 
agreeable  thoughts  and  delightful  vague 
plans  for  the  fotura  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, she  dreamt  that  Myra  was  married. 

But  Myra's  thoughts  were  not  of  so 
agreeable  a  nature.  She  had  been  disturbed, 
more  than  she  could  account  for  herself,  by 
what  her  mother  had  said.  She  had  also 
no  great  confidence  in  her  mother's  discre- 


tion. She  felt  she  could  not  rest  until  she 
had  seen  Georgie,  and  at  once  put  her  foot 
on  any  possible  misconception.  It  would 
be  a  thousand  pities  to  let  Georgie  get  any 
false  notions  into  her  head.  So,  afber 
hearing  her  mother  turn  the  key  in  her  door, 
she  softly  entered  Miss  Rickards's  room. 

Georgie  was  in  bed,  but  awake,  and  she 
sat  up,  blinking  a  little,  as  Myra  advanced 
upon  her,  candle  in  hand. 

"  What  is  the  matter  9 "  she  asked,  and 
stared  in  some  amazement,  for  the  girls 
were  not  on  those  terms  of  intimacy  which 
encourage  bedroom  confidences. 

"  You  are  very  young,"  Myra  began,  a 
little  hurriedly.  "  I  have  more  experience 
than  you  have.  You  must  not  be  angry  at 
what  I  am  going  to  say." 

Miss  Thompson  disposed  of  her  candle 
and  leaned  against  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
Georgie  as  yet  felt  nothing  but  surprise. 

"  You  are  such  a  child,  Myra  continued, 
her  eyes  resting  on  the  little  figure  in  its 
white  nightdress  and  loosely  fdling  hair. 
*'  You  have  been  so  short  a  time  in  England, 
you  scarcely  know  our  ways,  perhaps. 
Georgie,  I  think  you  allow  Mr.  Rentoul  to 
be  too  familiar  with  you.  You  are  eighteen, 
remember.  I  know  he  treats  you  quite  as 
a  child,  but  you  are  not  one  in  years.  I 
am  speaking  for  your  good,"  she  said  more 
gently,  as  Georgie  put  up  two  small  hands 
to  hide  her  burning  cheeks.  "You  might 
be  sorry  afterwards  when  it  would  be  too 
late.^  Do  not  forget  that  even  the  best 
sort  of  man  will  take  liberties  with  a  girl 
entirely  wanting  in  self-respect" 

"  Myra,  don't  1 "  gasped  Miss  Rickards. 
"What  have  I  done)  Why  are  you  so 
cross  to  me  1 " 

"I  am  not  cross,"  returned  Mentor 
impatiently ;  "  but  I  only  know  that  if  you 
continue  to  allow  Mr.  Rentoul,  or  any  other 
man,  almost  to  lift  you  over  stiles,  as  he 
did  yesterday,  you  will  end  by  being  kissed 
or  otherwise  insulted.  Good-night !  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say." 

Miss  Rickards  made  no  response;  her 
face  was  buried  in  the  pillows. 

Myra  left  her,  not  altogether  displeased 
with  the  result  of  her  good  counsels. 

The  weather  was  still  bright  and  frosty 
the  morning  following  Myra's  impromptu 
lecture ;  but  the  young  lecturer  had  a  bad 
headache — perhaps  a  result  of  last  night's 
eloquence.  Be  that  as  it  might,  she  lay  in 
a  darkened  room ;  her  mother  and  eau-de- 
cologne  remained  within  call  Georgie 
was  free  to  do  exactly  as  she  liked. 
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Asketching  expedition  had  been  planned, 
but  Miss  Thompson  had  sent  a  small  note 
in  her  legible,  characteristic  handwriting, 
asking  Mr.  Eentoul  to  defer  it. 

The  artist  had  come  himself  to  express 
his  sorrow  at  Miss  Thompson's  indisposi- 
tion. He  had  only  seen  the  elder  lady, 
and  was  generally  supposed  to  have  set 
out  with  the  intention  of  sketching  on  his 
own  account. 

Georgie  stayed  in  the  whole  morning. 
It  shomd  not  be  said  she  was  desirous  of 
meeting  Mr.  Bentool ;  indeed  she  was  not, 
or  so,  at  any  rate,  she  was  pleased  to  tell 
hersell  Myra  had  impressed  her;  besides, 
she  had  an  idea  that  the  artist  might  have 
said  something  derogatory  of  her,  and, 
after  all,  she  was  not  entirely  wanting  in 
self-respect. 

Bat  after  luncheon  the  inducement  of  a 
bright  sun,  and  the  clear  crispness  of  a 
frost  in  the  country,  were  stronger  than  that 
valiant  resolution  of  keeping  within  doors. 

She  took  the  road  towaras  Charmouth. 
The  last  time  she  had  come  along  it  she 
had  been  with  Mr.  Rentpul  and  Myra; 
they  had  brought  skates,  and  had  dis- 
ported themselves  the  best  part  of  a  day 
on  some  wretchedly  bad  ice  that  is  some- 
times to  be  found  just  on  the  Charmouth 
coast.  It  is  a  small  creek,  formed  by  the 
sea,  which  is  occasionally  kind  enough  to 
freeze  into  uneven  and,  some  people  say, 
unsafe  ice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
shallow,  and  there  is  no  danger  beyond 
that  of  a  wetting. 

On  the  day  Georgie  was  thinking  about 
there  had  been  no  mishap ;  it  had  all  been 
verv  delightful  Myra  had  struck  out 
with  her  usual  energy  by  herself,  leaving 
to  Georgie  the  monopoly  of  helplessnessj 
that  womanly  adjunct  which  is  so  charm- 
ing to  superior  man.  And  Georgie  had 
been  very  helpless  indeed.  She  had  clung 
to  the  artist's  strong  arm  as  to  dear  life ; 
she  had  uttered  sundry  little  cries,  like 
some  sweet,  frightened  bird;  her  colour 
had  deepened,  her  blue  eyes  distended  at 
the  wonderful  danger  of  being  pulled 
swiftljr  along,  she  doing  no  more  than 
standing  upright  on  her  skates  and  trustinff 
herself  to  her  teacher.  Ah,  it  had  afl 
been  very  delightful  1  But  no  doubt  he 
had  been  amusine  himself  with  her.  Cer- 
tain words  and  looks  that  still  dwelt  in 
her  memory  meant  nothing,  then  1  It  was 
a  point  of  view  as  unpleasant  as  it  was 
new.  She  had  thought,  if  any  distinct 
thought  on  the  subject  could  be  said  to 
have  entered  her  small   head,  that  the 


amusement  had  all  been  on  her  own  side ; 
any  earnestness  or  passion  on  Us. 

She  passed  through  Charmouth  and 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  clifif,  looking 
down  at  the  sea.  Grolden  Cop  was  at  her 
left,  a  view  of  the  bay  and  old  Cobb  far 
away  to  her  right ;  every  outline  stood  oat 
boldly  in  the  dear  frosty  atmosphere.  She 
heard  a  step,  a  glad  exclamation  of  but- 
prise,  and  she  turned  and  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Rentoul,  who,  with  Ids  little  artist's 
knapsack  on  his  back,  was  coming  from  the 
direction  of  Chiddcock.  He  was  so  glad  to 
meet  her  that  she  found  his  cordiality 
contagious,  and  forgetting  all  her  recent 
resolutions,  was  soon  chattering  away,  and 
smiling  and  blushing  jost  as  usual 

They  stood  looking  at  the  view  for  some 
time,  and  then  Georgie  announced  that 
she  was  going  down  to  the  sea,  and  began 
descending  uie  most  precipitous  part  of 
the  cliff 

"  Take  care  ! ""  he  cried.  *'  If  you  will 
come  a  little  farther  this  way  there  are 
some  steps." 

But  she  went  on,  disregarding,  wilful, 
and  laughing.  She  thou^t  it  very  nice 
to  have  the  power  to  frighten  him. 

He  looked  on  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
then  he  too  beean  the  descent,  but  he  did 
not  follow  in  Georgie's  footsteps,  and  soon 
passed  her.  Bhe  saw  him  springing 
Ughtly  and  easily  from  rock  to  rock  far 
beneath  her. 

Her  progress  was  much  more  alow. 
However,  ahe  at  length  found  herself  on 
a  sort  of  table  of  rock,  some  feet  from  the 
beabh,  where  Mr.  Bentoul  was  standing 
looking  up  at  her.  There  was  a  provokuig 
smile  on  his  f  aca 

Miss  Bickards  felt  she  could  not,  if  she 
would  in  the  smallest  degree  preserve  her 
d^;nity,  descend  from  her  present  position. 

She  turned  and  began  to  retrace  her 
steps.  In  her  haste,  she  stumbled  and 
almost  fell. 

"  Miss  Bickards — Georgie,  it  is  no  qm 
going  back,"  he  called  out  from  below. 
"  You  will  only  come  to  dreadful  grief  of 
some  sort." 

This  time  Geoigie  was  not  wilfoL  It 
was  not  very  amusinff  to  tumble  about 
slippery  rocks  by  herself.  She  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  shelf  of  rock,  and  prepared  to 
spring  into  the  pair  of  strong  arms  held 
out  to  receive  her 

"  One,  two,  three ! "  he  cried.  At  three 
he  was  holdii:^  her  in  his  arms,  and  he  was 
apparently  in  no  particular  hnrry  to  loos^ 
his  hold.    Looking  down  at  her,  a  swift 
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temptotion  assailed  him,  and,  man-like,  he 
gave  in  to  it  at  once.  He  bent  over  her 
suddenly,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  most 
accessible  part  of  her  cheek. 

The  next  moment  she  was  free,  and  was 
standing  in  front  of  him  with  burning  faca 

"How  dare  you  I"  she  cried,  Myra's 
words  coming  back  to  her  with  a  rush. 

"Yon  said  I  might  help  you,"  he 
answered* 

^ "  It  was  rather  a  savage  way,"  said  the 
girl,  the  bright  colour  still  deeper  than 
usual  on  the  soft  skin,  an  angry  glitter  in 
the  clear  eyes. 

Bat  he  only  looked  at  her,  and  laughed 
a  low,  tender  laugh  of  possession. 

'*My  darling,  you  did  not  mind.  Confess 
now  yon  rather  liked  it"  He  went  over 
to  her  as  she  stood  leaning  against  the  rock 
and  tried  to  take  her  handa  She  tore  them 
away. 

"  No,  I  did  not  Uke  it ;  I  hated  it  1  ''she 
cried  passionately;  *'and  you  are  not  a 
gentleman." 

She  paused  and  looked  at  him.  Her  words 
had  rung  out  so  distinctly  in  the  frosty  air, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  about  the  most  cutting 
thing  she  could  say.  What  effect  would 
they  have  ?  She  had  read  queer  stories  of 
mad  love  turning  at  a  moment's  notice  into 
hatred  eyen  more  mad.  They  were  in  about 
the  most  solitary  part  of  the  pretty  winding 
Devonshire  coast,  and  there  was  the  sea 
dose  at  hand.  Visions  of  a  new  version  of 
Delarpche's  Ohriatian  Martyr  came  into  hjor 
mind  It  was  a  pity  she  had  so  much  fur 
about  her.  It  might  give  her  a  draggled, 
drowned-cat  sort  of  appearance.  She 
looked  at  him  full  of  these  tragic  thoughts, 
and  remained  staring  in  utter  amazement 
at  his  proceedings. 

He  had  fallen  back  two  or  three  steps, 
and  was  gazing  at  her,  his  head  slightly  on 
one  side,  tiurough  half-shut  ejes.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  expression  of  resent- 
ment on  his  face. 

"Dcm't  move.  There,  that  is  perfect !" 
and  he  held  up  his  walking-stick  horizon- 
tally between  them,  shutting  one  eye 
entirely. 

Enlightenment  dawned  upon  her.  She 
went  out  of  position  abruptly.  Was  it 
possible  he  had  not  heard  those  words,  to 
her  so  awfully  distinct^  or  was  this  only 
overacted  indiiSerence  t  How  was  she  to 
convey  to  this  dense  and  withal  charming 
man  her  indignation  and  contempt 

''Why  did  you  move,  Georgiel  You 
have  no  idea,  against  that  bacl^ound  of 
dark  rock,  what  a  pretty  picture  you  made. 


Still,  I  think  I  have  it  fixed  in  my  head, 
except  perhaps  the  position  of  the  right  arm, 
Would  you  mind  posing  again  just  for  a 
moment  1 " 

She  was  speechless.  Tears  and  laughter 
were  both  equally  and  dangerously  near ; 
either  would  have  meant  an  ignominious 
defeat  Oh,  for  Myra's  height,  her  dignity, 
her  power  of  keeping  people  at  a  distance  1 
Why  did  men — that  man  in  particular — 
treat  her  as  some  child,  to  be  spoiled,  and 
petted,  and  insulted  at  will ) 

She  turned  quickly  and  began  walking 
away.  She  IukI  reached  the  narrow, 
riippery  steps  in  the  cliff  before  he  over- 
took her. 

'^What  is  the  matter,  Greorgief  Ton 
are  not  really  anery )  What,  te^  1  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  1 "  he  asked  tenderly. 
Were  there  tears  ?  She  had  not  known 
it  With  a  tan-coloured  glove  she  brushed 
them  hastily  away,  and  then  she  stopped 
and  faced  mm. 

"  The  meanine,  sir,  is  that  you  have  in- 
sulted me,  and  wat  I  wish  never  to  speak 
to  you  again.  What  do  you  take  me  for  1 
Is  it  because  I  am  so  " —  shor  paused, 
and  then  remembering  Myra's  impressive 
remarks  as  to  her  youth,  continued,  *'  so 
young  that  you  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a 
shop-girl  ] " 

"  I  insulted  you  I  11 "  he  repeated,  be- 
wildered, but  in  another  instant^  recollection 
coming  to  him,  he  smiled — yes,  actually 
even  then  dared  to  smile. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  gently,  *'  why  are 
you  so  foolish  as  to  talk  about  things  you 
don't  understand  f  I  could  never  insult 
you,  my  little  (3eorgie,  my  little  wife  who 
is  to  come  and  make  my  whole  life  glad. 
Greoigie,  my  darling,  don't  you  see  that 
such  a  thins  is  impossible  1  Don't  you 
know  that  I  love  yon  ?"  As  he  had  spoken, 
his  voice  had  deepened,  and  there  was  that 
in  his  face  no  woman — ^not  the  veriest 
novice— could  mistaka 

Greorgie  was  trembling,  and  her  heart 
was  beating  fast  and  strong.  Ah,  why 
was  there  no  one  by  to  tell  her  that  life  is 
not  prodigal  of  its  treasures — no  one  to 
warn  her  not  to  trifle  with  the  happiness  of 
a  lifetime)  She  was  but  a  child,  and 
words  were  still  to  her  little  more  than 
words.  She  was  scarcely  even  conscious 
that  she  loved  this  man,  who  was  looking 
at  her  so  gravely. 

Myra's  warning  was  fresh  in  her  memory : 
"  The  best  sort  of  man  will  take  liberties 
with  a  girl  entirely  wanting  in  self- 
respect."    Myra  was  right — ^but  let  her. 
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poor,  weak  litUe  Groorgie,  show,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  that  those  words  of  counsel 
have  not  been  altogether  thrown  away. 
Let  her  prove  to  this  man  that  she  was 
not  so  utterly  deficient  in  womanly  pride 
as  not  to  resent  being  played  with. 

She  looked  up  at  him.  If  it  was  play,  it 
had  surely  but  little  merriment  about  it 
But  there  is  the  thod^ht  of  his  recent 
conduct  to  harden  her,  and  she  said  words 
neither  of  them  could  ever  forget. 

It  was  over.  The  girl  was  crimson  with 
excitement,  and  perhaps  want  of  breath ;  it 
would  need  but  little  to  produce  tears,  and 
sobbing  reconciliation. 

The  man  was  very  white  and  stem- 
looking,  and  his  words  had  the  calming 
effect  of  cold  water. 

*'  It  is  only  left  for  me  to  ask  your  pardon, 
Miss  Bickards.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have 
caused  you  so  much  annoyance.  It  has 
all  been  a  great  mistake,  but,''  here  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  "  I  must  ask  you  to 
believe  that  no  insult  was  intended. "  Then, 
with  a  slight  change  of  tone :  *'  Had  you 
not  better  be  thinking  of  getting  home  f  It 
will  soon  be  dark." 

"But  you  are  coming  V  faltered  the 
girl.  Her  heroic  mood  had  melted  with 
most  unheroic  rapidity,  and  she  was  longing 
to  make  up. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  he  answered,  not 
looking  at  her. 

They  then  proceeded  to  mount  the 
narrow,  almost  perpendicular  steps,  Indian- 
file,  and  in  silence. 

The  steps  were  slippery  with  frozen 
snow.  Oeorgie  stumbled  once  or  twice; 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong  man  close 
behind  her  she  would  have  fallen. 

When  at  length  they  stood  on  terra- 
firma,  the  long  white  road  winding  away 
into  cold  mist  before  them,  the  sun  a 
distant  red  ball  sinking  into  the  west, 
Georgie,  thinking  of  the  long,  cold  walk 
home,  and  of  how  its  discomfort  would  be 
aggravated  if  her  companion  remained  so 
cross,  held  out  a  small  hand,  and  murmured 
something  weak  about  being  friends. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  thickening  mist  that 
prevented  him  from  seeing,  or  was  he 
looking  another  wayl  At  any  rate  the 
hand  retreated  into  the  muff  without  having 


touched  his,  and  thoroughly  chilled  for  its 
foolishnesa 

They  walked  some  hundred  yards  well 
apart,  when  he  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Do  you  not  hear  the  sound  of  wheek  t " 
he  asked,  and  without  waitiog  for  an 
answer  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
informed  her  that  it  was  just  the  time  the 
Chiddcock  coach  was  due.  "You  had 
better  get  in,  if  there  is  room,"  he  continued 
"  You  can't  walk  fast  enough  to  keep  your- 
self properly  warm." 

"  And  you ! "  very  softly. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  walk,  make  a  short  cat 
across  the  fields  probably.  If  you  get  out 
at  the  top  of  the  High  Street  you  will  only 
have  that  short  piece  of  hill  to  walk  alone 
up  to  Holy  Mount    You  do  not  miodt" 

No,  she  did  not  mind.  His  desire  to  be 
rid  of  her  was  too  evident,  too  humiliating 
for  her  to  express  any  sort  of  wish  as  to 
the  manner  of  her  homeward  journey. 

And  so  the  coach  was  stopped,  and 
Greorgie  was  handed,  or  rather  pushed  in, 
witfi  the  united  efforts  of  Mr.  Bentoul  and 
the  benumbed  conductor,  across  the  knees 
of  half-a-dozen  sturdy  countrywomen, 
whose  mingled  breath  gave  an  unpleasant 
damp  feel  to  the  atmosphere.  After 
several  false  starts,  and  the  noise  of  horses' 
sliding  feet,  the  coach  was  off. 

Greorgie,  after  making  an  inefPectoal 
attempt  to  brush  a  seeing  place  in  tbe 
thickened  panes  with  her  muff,  shrank 
away  into  her  comer  behind  her  f  ora  Ob, 
to  be  walking  home,  with  even  the  width 
of  the  road  between  them,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  forgiveness  1, 

Later  in  the  evening  Mrs.  Thompson, 
with  uplifted  finger  and  hushed  breath, 
met  her,  a  tired,  half-frozen,  dejected  little 
mortal,  on  the  staircase. 

"  Don't  make  a  noise,  dear ;  Myra  has 
just  gone  to  bed,  her  head  is  still  very  bad. 
What  makes  you  so  late  t " 

**  I  don't  know,"  murmured  Georgia,  on 
the  point  of  crying,  partly  from  fotigne 
and  cold,  partly  from  other  causes.  ^'1 
am  very  tired ;  I  think  I  shall  go  to  bed  too.* 

And  for  all  answer  to  Mrs.  Thompson's 
look  of  surprise,  she  escaped  upstairs  to 
her  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL      "  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT*S 

DREAM." 

Five  minatee  later  Archie  drew  up  at 
Woolstenholme,  and  found  the  medical  men 
and  appliances  awaiting  their  arrival 
While  the  patients  were  being  carried  from 
the  carriages,  he  helped  Ida  off  the  engine 
and  into  the  waiting-room,  and  tiien 
brought  her  there  some  wine  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  injured. 

Meantime,  the  guard  informed  the 
station-master  and  the  traffic-manager — 
who,  happening  to  be  in  Woolstenholme, 
hurried  to  the  station  on  hearing  of  the 
collision — that  the  train  had  been  driven 
by  a  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
head  engineer  of  some  railway  company, 
and  whose  "lady,"  as  the  guard  reveren- 
tially cidled  the  stately  stoker,  had  under- 
taken to  fire  for  hint  The  traffic-manager  at 
once  sought  out  Archie,  to  thank  him,  and 
to  get  his  name  and  address  for  the  thanks 
of  the  directors  to  be  sent  to  him.    He  had 

I  heard  such  an  account  of  Ida  from  the 
guard  tiiat  he  begged  Archie's  permission 
to  thank ''  his  lady  "  in  person.     Archie  ex- 
plained that  the  lady  was  not  his  wife,  and 
,  begged  that  her  name  might  not  be  brought 
into  the  affair  at  alL    It  would  be  but  a 
poor  acknowledgment  of  her  services  to 
have  her  name  published  in  every  news- 
paper in  England.  As  this  did  not  decrease 
'  the  traffic-manager's  anxiety  to  see  a  lady 
who  was  BO  mud^  above  "  the  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,"  Archie  was   forced  to 
mtjfy  him  by  an  introduction  to  Ida. 
» Sesides,  he  had  an  interest  in  conciliating 

{a  man  upon  whom  it  depended  whether 
Ida  could  be  got  to  Leeds  that  night. 
But  why  should  she  go  to  Leeds  \    It  is 
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more  than  time  for  us  to  explain  Archie's 
cool  abduction  of  Ida.     Immediately  after 
the  collision,  most  of  the  uninjured  pas- 
sengers of  both  trains  made  their  way  along 
the  railway  to  Denton,  to  be  taken  thenoe 
after  some  hours'  delay.    By  one  of  these 
passengers  Archie  sent  Mrs.  Tuck  a  hasty 
note  to  say  that  Ida  was  safe,  and  that,  as 
Denton  was  within  seven  miles  by  road 
from    Leeds,  he   would   take   her   in  a 
conveyance  to  Mrs.  Pybus  for  the  night. 
This,  in  truth,  was  Mie  best  thing  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances,  as  Mrs.  Tuck 
herself  did  not  reach  home  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  as  Ida,  who  could  only , 
have  got  on  by  a  later  train,  would  not 
have  reached  The  Keep  till  five  or  six.   In 
making  this  arrangement,  however,  Archie 
never  reckoned  on  himself  and  Ida's  return- 
ing to  Woolstenholme,  which — ^since   the 
direct  line  was  blocked — was  over  fifty' 
miles  from  Leeds  by  rail    Therefore,  he 
was  interested  in  conciliating  the  traffic- 
manager.    He  hoped  by  this  introduction 
to  Ida  to  win  from  his  gallantry  what  he 
might  not  have  won  from  his  gratitude — a 
special  train.    The  result  was  unfortunate. 
The  traffic-manager  would  not  have  made 
the  least  difficulty  in  granting  them  a  special 
without  the  sight  of  Ida,  and  the  only 
effect  of  his  introduction  to  her  was  so 
immense  a  fuss  made  about   her   at  the 
station,  that  all  on  the  platform — doctors, 
reporters,   "  own    correspondents  " — were 
agape  to  gaze  upon  this  personage.   It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  in 
the  next  day's  papers  Ida  figur^,  anony- 
mously, but  more  largely  than  the  other  h 
victims.     "  A  young  lady  of  extraordinary  vj 
personal  attractions,"  "A  daughter  of  thef 
gods,  divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair," 
"  A  Dea  super  machinam,"  "  Una  subduing 
the  lion  to  beneficent  service,"  etc,  etc., 
were   among  the  choice  descriptions  she 
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found  of  herself  in  the  papers  Archie 
brought  to  tease  her  with.  But  Ida  was 
seriously  disquieted  by  the  fear  that  Mra 
Tuck — possibly  Mr.'  Tuck  also  —  would 
identify  her  as  the  heroine  of  this  ad- 
isenture,  through  Archie's  name  being  given 
in  full  Of  course  on  her  return  she  would 
have  confessed  her  share  in  the  business, 
but  it  wodd  not  seem  so  bad  in  Mr&  Tuck's 
eyes,  if  she  had  been  able  to  explain  to  that 
kind-hemrted  woman  the  piteous  state  of 
things  which  drove  her  to  volunteer  for  a 
service  no  one  else  would  undertake. 

Thus  Archie's  introduction  of  the  traffic- 
manager  to  Ida  was  not  the  happy  stroke 
he  thought  it.  It  got  him  a  special  a 
minute  or  two  sooner,  but  that  was  all.  A 
driver  and  stoker' were  soon  found  who, 
after  a  short  delay  to  coal  and  water  the 
engine  Archie  had  driven,  took  them  on  by 
it  to  Edgbum. 

It  was  a  happy  journey  on  the  whole, 
for  there  were  long  intervw  during  which 
Archie  succeeded  in  b^piiling  Ida  mto  for- 
getfulnesB,  both  of  the  scenes  she  had  just 
passed  through  and  of  her  impending 
marriage.  Indeed,  he  himself  forgot  both 
altogether,  and  thought  only  of  Ida  and 
old  days.  Her  presence  had  the  intoxi- 
cating effect  upon  him  of  the  touch  of  the 
wine^ipped  laurel  of  the  Muse  in  the 
Lyrical  Monologue : 

I  pledge  her  Bilent  at  the  board ; 

Her  gradual  fingers  steal 
And  touch  upon  the  master  chord 

Of  all  I  feat  and  feel- 
Old  wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  plans, 

And  phantom  hopes  assemble ; 
And  that  child's  heart  within  the  mau^s 

Begins  to  move  and  tremble. 

Thro*  many  an  hour  of  summer  suns 

B^  many  pleasant  ways, 
Against  its  fountain  upward  runs 

The  currant  of  my  days  ; 
I  kiss  the  lips  I  once  have  kissed.  .  .  . 

About  this  kiss  of  his  boyhood  his 
reminiscences  fluttered^  like  a  moth  about 
a  candle,  longing  to  approach  it^  but  fearing 
extinction  in  the  act  For  Ida  by  a  look  or 
a  word  might  have  withered  him  if  he 
seemed  by  this  path  to  be  making  his 
insidious  way  from  past  to  present  love- 
passages. 

Ida's  memory  also  lingered  about  this 
kiss,  and  the  boyish  passion  it  expressed — 
nothing  to  her  at  the  time,  everything 
now  when  it  was  *'  orbed  into  the  perfect 
star  she  saw  not  when  she  moved  therein  " 
Of  course,  therefore,  she  kept  ike  subject, 
whenever  it  was  approached,  at  a  discreet 
distance.  Thus  during  their  journey  boUi 
their  lines  of  thought,  like  asymptotes — to 


use  a  simile  more  appropriate  to  the  "  Loves 
of  the  Triangles" — ^though  always  approach- 
ing yet  never  touched  their  focus. 

The  special  not  only  took  them  to  Leedsi 
but  took  them  to  Edgbum,  the  first  station 
on  the  line  from  Leeds  to  Sedgettiorpe— 
took  them,  indeed,  almost  to  the  veiy  gate 
of  the  vicaraga 

^  Archie,  having  given  the  driver  one  of 
his  usual  extravagant  tips,  walked  linger- 
indy  by  Ida's  side  up  the  garden  path. 

Day  was  just  breaking,  and  there  was 
that  intense  stillness  as  of  expectancy 
which  precedes  a  summer  sunrise.  All 
Nature  seemed  to  hold  her  breath  in 
suspense,  and  look  up,  at  first  darkly  as  in 
doubt,  then  more  brightly  as  in  hope,  till 
at  last  her  god  appears  and  floods  her 
face  with  the  joy  of  certainty.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  was  rather  "the  raven's"  than 
"tixe  dove's"  twilight,  to 'use  the  poetic 
Jewish  distinction  between  the  darker 
and  the  lighter  approaches  of  the  dawn. 
Still,  there  was  light  enough  for  Ida  to 
distinguish  well-remembered  objects. 

"  This  was  your  gs^en,  Archie,"  pausing 
at  it  for  a  momi  nt 
"  You  remember  it  1 " 
''Of  course  I  remember  it,  and  your 
promise." 

"  And  your  promise,  Ida  I "  Now  reck- 
less with  Uie  certainty  that  he  would  never 
again  have  such  a  chance. 

He  stepped  forward,  and  stood  opposite 
her  with  an  expression  of  life  ana  death 
suspense  in  his  eager  eyes. 

"And  your  promise,  Mat  Do  you 
remember  1 " 

Her  eyes  fell  before  his,  and  he  could 
see  in  the  growing  light  her  face  flush 
and  pale  again,  almost  as  quickly  as  her 
heart  beat 

She  stood  silent,  for  what*  could  she 
say  f  There  was  no  misunderstanding  or 
affecting  to  misunderstand  the  meaning  of 
the  allusion  as  interpreted  by  the  intensity 
of  his  tone. 

"When  you  gave  me  this,"  added 
Archie,  as  she  did  not  answer,  touching  as 
he  spoke  the  locket  in  which  her  hair  was, 
"you  said,"  he  continued  in  great  agita- 
tion, yet  encouraged  by  her  silence  and 
consciousness ;  "  you  said  then  you  would 
be  all  I  wanted  you  to  be  to  me,  if  I  asked 
you  again  when  I  was  a  man." 

"  You  didn't  ask  me,"  she  faltered  at 
last,  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  didn't—I  dared  not.  You  seemed 
so  far  off  and  high  above  me  till  to-night 
But  now " 
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"  Now  I    It  ia  too  late  now." 

"  Now  it  ia  not  too  late,"  seizing  both 
her  hands  ;with  the  grasp  of  the  drowning. 
"  Ida,  before  it  is  too  late,  hear  ma  I  love 
yon ;  I  love  yon  with  my  whole  sooL  I 
hare  always  loved  yon — always.  It  is  I 
who  have  the  first  claim — ^I,' not  ha  He 
was  too  late,  if — if  yon  ever  cared  for  me 
at  all,"  in  a  lowered  tone  that  trembled 
with  anxiety.     "  You  did,  Ida ;  yon  da" 

"It  is  too  late  now,"  she  said  again, 
with  a  piteous  ring  of  remorse  in  her  voice. 

*'  Too  late !  You  do  not  know  now  what 
the  words  mean,  Ida  But  two  months 
hence,  or  three  months  hence,  when  you 
are  married,  bound  for  life  to  a  man  for 
whom  you  do  not  care " 

''Archie,  I  must  not  listen;  it  isn't 
right" 

''Is  it  right  to  do  it t  Is  it  right  to 
marry  without  love  1  Is  it  right  to  him, 
even  f  You  will  be  wretched ;  but,  if  that 
is  nothing  to  you,  will  he  be  happy  %  Will 
he  not  be  the  more  unhappy  the  more  he 
loves  you,  if  he  does  love  you  %  Bight ! 
Ida,  if  you  think  only  of  what  is  right  you 
cannot  do  thia  It  is  not  right  in  itself,  or 
right  to  you,  or  right  to  him.  It  is  all 
wrong  and  all  wretchednesa  Even  if  you 
cared  for  no  one  else — but  you  do,"  losing 
himself  naturally  in  this  intoxicating 
digression.  "  Oh,  Ida,  you  do — ^you  do  care 
for  me." 

Her  answer  rose,  silent  as  the  roseate 
sunrise,  to  her  cheeks,  and  Archie,  with 
an  audacity  which  surprised  himself  after- 
wards, took  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  hers  in  a  cliogiog  and  passionate 
kisa  Having  submitted  to  this  in  silence, 
what  now  could  she  say  1  In  truth,  Archie 
had  cut  the  Qt)rdian  knot  of  the  difficulty 
by  this  swashing  blow.  His  kiss  made  Ida 
realise  better  than  all  the  words  in  the 
world  that  the  guilt  of  breaking  off  her 
engagement  with  Dick,  deep  as  she  felt  it, 
was  as  nothing  to  the  guilt  of  giving  her 
hand  to  one  man  while  her  whole  heart 
was  another'a  In  fact,  Archie  by  this 
kiss  had  roused  the  traitor  within  her  heart 
to  betray  the  citadel,  if  we  may  be  pardoned 
this  startlingly  original  imaga 

Having  forced  his  answer  from  her  lips 
in  this  audacious  fashion,  unrebuked,  he 
took  care  to  cut  off  her  retreat  to  her  old 
position  by  giving  her  no  chance  to  speak 
at  all  for  some  minutea  H^  poured  out 
his  passion  into  her  ear,  and  close  to  her 
ear,  in  a  tempestuous  torrent  of  whirling 
words  which  she  could  not  have  stemmed 
if  she  tried ;   but  she  did  not  try.     3he 


gave  herself  up  to  the  sweet  intoxication 
of  the  moment,  and  forgot  Mra  Tuck, 
Dick,  to-morrow— everything  but  Archie. 

Mra  John  slept  undisturbed  for  yet 
another  hour.  For  another  hour  these  two 
walked  and  sat  together  in  the  garden,  in 
the  dreamy  light,  and  in  a  stillnessso 
breathless  that  the  leaves  of  the  aspen 
seemed  asleep.  At  last  the  sun  rose,  silent 
as  a  thought  of  God,  and  broke  the  spell, 
and  all  faded  back  into  the  light  of  common 
day.  They  walked  once  more  through  the 
garden,  lingeringly,  as  Ere  through  Eden 
for  the  last  time;  and  Archie,  as  they 
neared  the  house,  plucked  a  rose,  and 
shook  off  its  tears  of  dew,  shed  at  the  sun- 
set, not  yet  dried  by  its  return,  and  gave 
it  to  Ida,  and 

drew 

With  one  long  kiss  her  whole  soul  through 
Her  lips,  as  sunlight  drinketh  dew. 

Then  he  threw  gravel  with  some  vigour 
up  at  Mra  John's  window,  which  instanta- 
neously produced  the  Rev.  John  on  the  qui 
vive  for  a  christening.  As'  every  baptism 
at  birth  by  total  iomiersion  hastened 
appreciably  the  date  of  the  millennium,  he 
had  strictly  enjoined  his  parishioners  to 
send  for  him  and  the  doctor  by  the  same 
messenger,  who,  that  the  servants  might 
not  be  disturbed,  was  to  do  what  Archie 
had  just  done — fling  gravel  at  the  window. 
Accordingly  the  £ev.  John  had  no  doubt 
at  all  that  he  was  wanted  by  some  one, 
and  little  doubt  that  this  some  one  was 
Mra^  Platts ;  who  had  already  made  the 
considerable  contribution  to  the  millennium 
of  five  immaculately  immersed  babes,  and 
was  now  expecting  hourly  to  present  a 
sixth  to  the  GhurcL  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  for  Archie  not  to  think  of  Mra 
Gamp  and  Mr.  Pecksniff  as  the  Rev.  John 
shouted  eagerlyas  he  threw  up  the  window: 

"  Is  it  Mra  Platts  %  " 

**  No,  uncle ;  it  is  I-*-Archia" 

"  Oh,  Archie,"  with  a  sudden  and  deep 
drop  of  disappointment  in  his  tone,  '*  I  diaU 
be  down  in  a  minuta" 

^*  I've  Ida  with  me,  unde.  I  wish  you'd 
wake  mother  and  tell  her."     » 

The  Rev.  John  was  not  in  the  least 
surprised.  He  was  hardly  ever  surprised, 
Thmgs  worked  their  way  into  his  mind 
drop  by  drop,  as  through  a  filter,  so  that  a 
sudden  flood  of  amazement  was  well-nigh 
impossibla  He  woke  Mrs.  John  deliberatelv, 
and  said  as  he  got  back  himself  leisurely 
into  bed : 

"  My  dear,  Archie  and  Ida  are  at  the 
door.    I  thought  it  was  Mra  Platts's  casa" 
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'<  Who's  at  the  door  t " 
"  Aichie  and  Ida." 
"John,  you're  dreaming  1" 
'<  Why  do  you  thmk  so,  dear  f "  perplexed, 
and  half  thinking  there  most    be  some 
truth  in  the  accusation  since  she  made  it. 

"  Archie  and  Ida !  Why,  what  time  is 
itf" 

'^  It's  half-past  four.  I  thought  it  was  a 
christening  when  I  heard  the  gravel  at  the 
window. 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  John  was  at  the 
window.  • 

"  Archie  I " 

''Yes,  mother.  Come  down,  Ida's  hera" 
It  did  not  take  Mra  John  long  to  put 
on  a  dressing-gown,  and  a  pair  of  slippers, 
and  hurry  down  to  the  hall-door.  She 
caught  Ida  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again,  and  then  held  her  out 
from  her  as'  though  for  reassurance  that  it 
was  the  girl  hersdf .  s 

''Ida,  my  dear  child,  where  have  you 
dropped  from)'' 

"We've  just'  dropped  from  heaven, 
mother,"  said  Archie,  as  indeed  they  had. 
Mrs.  John  was  not  slow  to  catch  and  con- 
steue  Archie's  lode  of  love  as  he  said  this, 
and  Ida's  answering  blusL  The  hope  of 
her  life  was  fulfillMl.  Again  she  cau^t 
Ida  in  her  arms  and  devoured  her  with 
kisses. 
"  But  what  has  happened  1 " 
"Get  Ida  to  bed,  and  111  tell  you,  mother. 
She's  quite  done  up.  She's  been  knocked 
about  all  night,  in  a  collision,  and  on  an 
engine." 

"  In  a  collision ! " 

"  I'm  not  hurt  in  the  least,  thank  you, 
Mra  Pybus." 

"No;  she's  not  hurt,  mother,"  said 
Archie,  in  answer  to  his  mother's  anxious 
look  of  enquiry,  addressed  to  him.  "  But 
she's  been  nurse,  surgeon,  engine<lriver, 
and  a  ministering  angel-of-all-work,  and 
must  be  completely  knocked  up." 

Then  Mra.  John,  without  another  word, 
carried  Ida  off,  hurried  her  upstairs,  set 
to  to  undress  her,  as  though  she  were  a 
baby,  and  allowed  herself  to  ask  but  one 
question,  just  to  stay  the  parching  thirst 
of  her  loving  curiosity. 

"  You're  my  own  daughter  now,  dear  9 " 
she  whispered. 

Whereupon  Ida  burst  into  tears !  Cer- 
tainly an  amazmg  display  of  feding  for 
her.  But  she  was  utterly  overdonci  and 
the  questiQU  brought  the  decperate  diffi- 
culties in  which  she  had  involved  herself 
vividly  before  her,  just  at  the  moment  of 


reaction  after  tense  and  continaed  excite- 
mentb 

Mrs.  John,  setting  down  these  tears  to 
nervous  prostration,  stayed  only  long 
enough  to  soothe  her;  and  then,  leavkg 
her  to  herself,  she  returned  for  a  hnxzied 
toilet  to  her  own  room  before  she  sought 
out  Archie. 

"  She's  accepted  youl"  she  asked  breath- 
lessly, when  she  found  him  pacing  to  and 
fro  in  the  dining-room. 

Archie  nodded  brightly,  and  retomed 
her  gratulatory  kiss. 

"Yes;  she's  accepted  me,  mother;  but 
at  a  great  cost,"  he  added,  the  brightness 
fading  from  his  face. 

Then,  making  his  mother  sit,  and  ntting 
by  her  side,  he  narrated  all  the  incidentfi 
of  that  eventful  night,  Mra  John  the 
while  breathless,  or  breathing  ezdamationB 
of  amazement  or  admiration.  Yet  will  it 
be  believed,  that  one  of  the  things  which 
struck  this  admirable  little  woman  most 
was  Archie's  impropriety  in  bej^oiliBg  Ida 
into  that  dim,  still,  dreamy  twiUght  walk 
of  an  hour  ?  After  all,  Mrs.  John  was  bat 
a  woman,  though  the  best  of  womea 

"  It  was  thoughtless  and  selfish,  and  nn- 
like  you,  Archie.  Any  one  might  hare 
seen  you,  or  may  have  seen  you  at  that 
hour.  As  for  Ida,  she's  as  mudi  above  the 
thought  of  such  things  as  an  angeL  She's 
just  grown  up  like  a  flower  with  her  fa^ 
turuM  always  towards  heaven,  and  with 
no  idea  at  all  of  the  earth,  or  the  woim- 
casts  beneath  her.  Bat  you  should  have 
known  bettor,  and  you  did  know  better^ 
Archie.  However,  it  can't  be  helped  now. 
This  bad  business  having  thus  been 
given  over  as  hopeless,  Mrs.  John  next 
addressed  herself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  of  Ida's  double  engsge- 
ment 

"  I  believe  that  mad  d^  business  was 
got  up  by  Mrs.  Tuck.  Yes,  I  do,"  m 
answer  to  Archie's  smile.  "  That  woman 
would  take  in  anyone,  and  anyone  could 
take  in  Ida." 

Archie  only  laughed  at  this  fenuBU^ 
interpretation  of  the  affair. 

"  He'd  hardly  bum  a  hole  in  his  anOi 
mother,  as  a  mere  stage  accessory  to  ui^ 
play.  No ;  it  was  all  luck.  Any  sUbI^ 
boy  would  have  done  what  he  did,  S  he  d 
had  the  chance.  He  happened  to  be  in  the 

way,  that's  alL" 

"  Very  much  in  the  way,"  echoed  Mr* 
John,  in  a  tone  at  once  petulant  and  p^- 
plexed,  as  with  knit  brow  and  troabled 
face  she  tried  to  see  her  way  through  the 
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baBineBS.  Bat  the  thought  uppermost  in 
her  mind  was  one  of  self-reproach.  It 
somehow  seemed  as  thoneh  she  conld 
bring  only  trouble  into  the  uves  of  those 
she  loved  most  Was  it  not  through  her 
that  Archie  was  disinherited,  and  if  now 
Ida  also  was  to  be  disinherited,  as  she  was 
certain  to  be,  would  it  not  be  indirectly 
her  doing  1  But  Archie's  love  would  more 
than  make  up  to  Ida  for  this  disinheritanca 
Well,  Archie's  love  was  worth  a  great  deal. 
No  one  could  set  on  it  a  higher  value  than 
she,  his  mother.  But  there  was  only  his 
love.  He  had  no  means,  or  profession, 
or  prospects.  He  had  less  than  none.  He 
was  extravagant  and  in  debt  Poor  Mib. 
John  for  years  had  scraped  and  screwed, 
and  worn  her  old  clothes  till  they  were  a 
shame  in  their  shabbiness,  and  stmted  the 
Bev.  John  in  his  charities,  to  supply  this 
youth  with  money,  which  he  flung  away 
on  things  and  persons  that  were  worthless, 
or  worse  than  worthless.  It  seemed  in  his 
blood — this  extravagance. 

He  was  not  very  vain,  or  very  selfisL 
He  loved — he  worshipped — his  mother,  and 
would  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  do  her  a  kindness,  or  to  spare  her  a 
pang.  And  yet.  In  part  through  sheer 
thoughtlessness,  and  in  part  through  a 
tendency  to  recklessness  derived  from  his 
father,  he  flung  away  in  waste  and  on 
wasters  the  money  that  would  have  made 
all  the  difference  between  easy  comfort  and 
anxious  economy  to  poor  Mrs.  John.  It  is 
true  that  Mrs.  John  never  complained — not 
merely  because  she  was  so  generous  and  so 
loved  him,  but  also  because  she  had  rooted 
in  her  mind  an  absurd  idea  that  she  owed 
him  all,  and  more  than  all  she  could  scrape 
together,  as  an  indemnity  for  his  disin- 
heritance, of  which  she  held  herself  to  be 
the  cause. 

But  she  must  now  speak.  For  Ida's 
sake  she  must  speak  now,  since  her  lot 
was  to  be  bound  up  henceforth  with 
Archie's.  The  girl  would,  beyond  a  doubt, 
be  disinherited  for  accepting  Archie,  and 
what  had  he  to  offer  her ) 

'^Archie,"  she  said  at  last^  after  thinking 
this  thing  well  over  and  in  all  its  bearings, 
speaking  in  a  tone  that  expressed  the  deep 
grief  it  gave  her  to  pain  him ;  **  Archie, 
Ida  gives  up  everything  for  you.  Mr. 
Tuck  will  resent  so  deeply  her  marrying 
you,  and  Mr&  Tuck  her  not  marrying  her 
nephew,  that  she's  certain  to  sacrifice  all 
her  brilliant  prospects  for  you.  She  will 
think  nothing  of  the  sacrifice,  or  rather  she 
will  be  dad  of  the  sacrifice :  but  for  that 


reason  you  will  think  the  more  of  it, 
Archie,  and  will  try  to  make  for  her  the 
position  she  gives  up  for  you.  You'd  not 
like  to  drag  her  down  to  debts  and  diffi- 
culties and  all  that  degradation.  Archie, 
it  would  kill  her,"  vehemently. 

'Tve  been  a  selfish  brute!"  he  ex- 
claimedyStarting  up  suddenly,  heart-stricken. 
They  were  the  first  words  of  even  indirect 
rebuke  he  had  ever  heard  from  those  lips, 
and  they  therefore  struck  straight  homa 

"  You've  been  thoughtless,  Archie ;  but 
it  was  not  of  you,  dear,  I  was  thinlung." 
And  then  after  a  pauite,  in  which  her 
thoughts  wandered  far  back,  she  continued : 
"I  was  thinking  of  a  woman  I  once  knew 
wha  was  like  Ida,  not  so  beautiful  or  so 
clever,  or  of  such  spirit,  but  like  her  in 
hearty  innocent,  trustful,  clinging  as  a 
child.  She  married,  against  the  wish  of 
her  family,  a  man  who  was  thoughtless 
and  extravagant,  and  who  dragged  her 
down  into  idl  that  degradation  of  debt. 
He  was  very  generous ;  he  worshipped  her 
with  all  his  soul ;  he  would  have  oied  for 
her ;  and  he  killed  her,  Archie — he  killed 
her.  I  do  not  meav  that  she  died  of  these 
terrible  anxieties;  I  mean  that  but  for  them 
she  would  not  have  died."  Then  rising, 
putting  a  hand  on  each  of  his  shoulders, 
and  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  pathetic 
pleading  in  her  eyes  for  pardon  for  the 
pain  she  was  going  to  give,  she  said 
tremulously :  "  She  died  in  giving  birth  to 
you,  Archia" 

Mrs.  John  would  have  endured  anything 
rather  thsm  have  dealt  this  blow  in  self- 
defence,  but  for  Ida's  sake  and  for  Archie's, 
she  dealt  it,  and  suffered  in  dealing  it  at 
least  as  much  pain  as  she  gave. 

Archie  stood  white  and  silent,  looking 
down  into  'the  appealing  face  upturned  to 
his,  but  not  seeing  it — seeing  only  his 
mother's  wretched  and  wrecked  life,  and 
thinking  that  what  his  father  had  been  to 
her,  he  had  been  to  Mrs.  John,  and 
promised  to  be  to  Ida.  It  was  a  revelation 
of  himself  to  himself  in  letters  of  fire,  that 
not  only  glared  but  burned,  and  it  was  the 
turning-point  of  his  Ufa  He  was  ''con- 
verted," to  borrow  a  theological  expression, 
but  to  apply  it  in  the  pnly  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  true ;  that  is  to  say,  his  whole 
nature  was  not  changed,  but  purified,  in  a 
moment.  The  instantaneous  transmutation 
of  a  base  into  a  noble  nature  by  any 
process  of  fire  is  as  little  likely  as  the 
transmutation  by  fire  of  a  base  metal  into 
gold;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a 
moment  and  so  as  bv  fire,  what  is  base  in  a 
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man's  nature  may  be  purged  away,  and 
the  gold  already  there  may  be  refined.'  It 
was  so  with  Archie  at  this  moment  Sach 
words  from  Mrs.  John  were  as  a  refiner's 
fira  They  burned  into  his  very  soul  with 
all  the  agony  of  fire,  but  ako  with  all  its 
refining  efiect  He  turned  away  and  leant 
his  heiul  on  his  arm  upon  the  mantelpiece, 
and  poor  Mrs.  John,  miserable  with  remorse, 
soothed  him  as  she  used  to  soothe  him 
when  he  was  a  child. 


THE  LANDES  OP  TO-DAY. 


Very  few  travellers  turn  aside  from  the 
beaten  paths  of  travel  to  explore  what  is 
perhaps  the  wildest,  and  certainly  the  least 
known  of  French  departments — the  stem 
and  solitary  Landes.  There,  hemmed  in 
by  the  Atlantic  to  the  west,  and  the  moun- 
tains to  die  south,  Hie  oldest  of  the  pre- 
historic races  in  Europe  seems  to  stand  at 
bay.  The  Basques  can  count  kindred  with 
Fhm,  Magyar,  and  Esthonian  in  our  own 
time,  and  with  the  vanished  Etruscans  of 
the  past  Their  very  language  is  a  relic  of 
Turanian  antiquity,  and  the  stock  from 
which  they  spring  a  Mongolian  one,  though 
Celt  and  Groth  and  Frank,  mushroom 
invaders,  as  they  deem,  have  thrust  them 
long  ago  into  this  forgotten  comer  of  GauL 
Shut  out,  as  a  non-Komanoe  speakine 
people,  from  the  sympathies  of  the  so-callea 
Latin  Union,  they  remain  a  tribe  as 
peculiar,  though  rooted  to  the  ground,  as 
the  restless  gipsies  themselvea  And  the 
Fjench  Basques  are  in  some  respects  worse 
off  than  those  of  Spain,  as  being  denied 
any  recognition  of  their  nationality.  Their 
cousins  on  the  Spanish  bank  of  the 
Bidassoa  count  for  very  much  more,  in  the 
kingdom  of  ^*the  Spains,"  than  do  the 
poor  handful  of  Basques  in  centralised 
France.  Spanish  Navarre  is  no  mere  unit 
of  a  symmetrical  set  of  districts,  to  be 
manipulated  by  a  prefect  and  sub-prefects, 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  government 
of  ^  Paris.  But  the  French  Basque  has  no 
privileges  or  local  laws,  such  as  those 
which  Castilian  royalty,  when  it  is  not 
too  strong,  toeats  with  ostentatious  respect 
Had  there  been  such  institutions  in  French 
Basqueland,  they  would  have  been  swept 
away — as  were  the  customs  of  Britanny, 
as,  but  for  English  sway,  would  have  been 
the  old  Boman  law  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
— before  the  rush  of  the  great  French 
Revolution. 

If  you  talk  with  discontented  French 


workmen  in  the  larger  towns,  in  ToukmBe, 
say,  or  in  Bordeaux,  you  will  probably  hear 
the  Basques  of  the  Liuides  described  as  "  ces 
r^tionnaires,"  and  be  told  that  they  are 
under  the  corporate  thumb  of  the  priests, 
detest  enlightenment,  and  are  ready,  at  a 
civen  signal,  to  hoist  the  white  flag,  and 
fight  for  the  king.    None  of  these  asser- 
tions will  be  found,  on  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  habits 
of  thought,  to  be  trua    Your  Basque  is  a 
sound  Catholic,  but  he  is  much  laaa  nnder 
ecclesiaBtical    authority  than   dther  the 
melancholy  Breton  or  the  Bemanised  Gaul 
of  the  Pyrenean  slopes.    He  does  not  ereu 
dislike  enlightenment  for  other  people,  so 
as  it  lets  him  and  his  womankind  akae, 
to  knit  their  stockings,  intermany,  rear 
young  korses  and  bulls  for  the  upland 
markets,  and  keep  up  the  old  ostracism  of 
strangers,    after   the    old  fashioiL    Glib 
revolutionary  talkers  in  city  caf^s  point  to 
the  Landes  as  a  source  of  danger.  But  tbe 
Rue  Jerusalem  and  the  French  Ministry  of 
the  Literiw  know  better,  and  never  send  a 
detective  to  watch  the  Landes.    There  are 
Celtic  peasants  in  Britanny  and  La  Vendue 
who  roally  would   shed   their  Uood,  3 
properly  stimulated,  for  the  successor  of 
St  Louis.  But  there  is  no  personal  loyalty, 
in  the  sterile  Landes,  to  attach  itself  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon.     How  should  there 
be  %      The    Basques    had   no  sovereign 
duchess,  like  that  Anne  of  Britanny  who 
carried  off  the  regalia  when  she  went 
to  wed  a  French  kbg.    They  were  more 
worried   by  farmers -general   and  inteo- 
dants,  under  the  old   system,  than  they 
are   now  by  plausible,  and  often  veil* 
meaning  officiala     Henry  the  Fourth  bim- 
self,  so  idolised  in  neighbouring  B^i 
is  less  forgotten   than    ignored  by  th^ 
descendants  of  his  former  subjects.    To 
them  a  king  of   France  was,  as  king  of 
Navarre,  a    master  to   be  feared,  not  a 
chieftain  to   be    loved.      They  haye  no 
suppressed  royal  race  of  their  own.    They 
have  no  nobility.    Their  old  families  an 
as  proud  of  their  caste  as  BrahmiiiB  and 
Bajpoots  are,  but  no  one  of  Basque  descent 
aspires  to  be  above  tbe  condition  of  a  simple 
yeoman. 

It  is  very  hard  to  win,  so  town-folk  say, 
the  confidence  of  the  Basques.^  -Sttch  a 
task  is  probably  very  mudi  easier  to  an 
Englishman  than  to  the  average  Frencb- 
man.  But  then  no  Englishman  who  m^ 
not  a  rare  command  of  language,  oombmed 
with  tact  and  patience,  is  qualified  to  dive 
into  the  hearts  of  this  reticent  raoa    ^^^ 
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French  of  Paris,  the  eternal  taking  off  of 
the  hat,  the  flooriahes  of  GaUic  pouteneaSj 
slightly  caricatured,  by  which  the  Laurence 
Stemes  of  onr  deeade  try  to  make  their 
way,  will  not  answer  with  the  shy,  low- 
statored,  manly  people  who  inhabit  the 
western  deserts  of  Franca  Scraps  of 
Langaedoc  patois,  a  Spanish  proverb  or  two, 
sach  as  the  Pyrenean  smugglers  use,  and 
good,  rongh,  blundering  Anglo-French,  do 
stand  the  tourist  in  some  stead.  As  usual, 
frank  manners  and  a  pleasant  address  serve 
to  thaw  the  frost  of  suspicion.  But  many  a 
glib  visitor  is  suspected  of  being  that  wolf  in 
fiiieep's  clothing,  a  Parisian  journalist  in  dis- 
guise, comeJbo  earn  editorial  cash  by  depict- 
ing the  savages  of  the  Landes.  And  many 
a  young  Basque  who  has  been  surprised 
in  the  act  of  conversing  or  flirting  in 
his  own  wild  tongue,  wm  doggedly  per- 
sist when  questioned  that  he  knows  no 
language  but  French,  and  has  no  dialect  of 
his  own,  just  as  a  gipsy  wilL 

A  Basque,  in  Oascony  and  B^am,  is 
spoken  of  with  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
judice, just  like  a  Welshman  in  the 
English  border  shires,  or  a  Fleming  in 
Pi<»rdy.  They  are  not  thought  clever; 
they  are  old-fashioned.  But  many  of  those 
who  talk  of  *'  ces  Basques  "  axe  probably  of 
almost  unmixed  Basque  blood,  and  you  may 
trace  the  peculiar  Basque  black  eye — so 
melancholy,  but  not  unkindly — the  square 
mouth,  and  high  cheek-bones,  all  the  way 
to  Perpignan  or  Pampeluna.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  invented  the  bayonet,  but 
with  this  philanthropic  contrivance  ends  the 
list  oi  Basque  contributions  to  the  stock  in 
trade  of  civilised  society.  In  no  workshop 
will  you  find  a  Basque  journeyman,  in  no 
factory  a  Basque  operative.  Yet,  in  their 
own  villages,  the  smith,  the  farrier,  and 
the  wbeelwright  are  sure  to  be  Basques, 
and  dexterous  in  their  craft,  while  the  car- 
penter and  the  glazier  and  the  tiler  are 
almost  as  certainly  '' Frenchmen"  and 
foreigners. 

TheBasquesarebraveenough.  They  area 
little  too  brave,  for  they  are  slightly  quarrel- 
soma  The  so-called  '*  Frenchman  "from  a 
neighbouring  department,  when  he  goes 
among  them,  as  commercial  traveller,  skilled 
artisan,  or  hawker,  soon  learns  that  he  must 
suspend  his  harmless  crowing  and  renounce 
his  martial  swagger,  if  he  desires  his  whole 
skin.  Basques  rarely  brag,  but  they  are 
jealous  and  resentful  as  so  many  Spaniards. 
They  never  use  the  knife  in  their  broils, 
though  vendettas,  and  what  in  Ireland  would 
be  caUed  faction-fights,  are  frequent  amongst 


them.  The  cudgel  is  their  only  weapon. 
None  of  the  young  men  of  a  Landes  village 
would  dream  of  walking  or  stalking — for 
they  are  of tenest  on  stilts — to  church,  with- 
out his  tough  ash-plant  or  oaken  sapling 
attached  to  his  wnst  by  a  leathern  loop. 
And  the  curd,  in  his  cassock,  often  has  to 
scurry  out  into  the  porch  to  check  a  bout  at 
single-stick  as  the  worshippers  sally  forth. 
Their  "gourdins"  do  not  come  from  the 
treeless  Landes,  but  are  imported  from 
Gascony  by  fluent  dealers,  who  descant  on 
the  relative  merits  of  the  knotted  black- 
thorns, crab-sticks,  and  young  ash-trees  of 
their  stock.  In  their  encounters  they  show 
more  courage  than  skill,  having,  like 
Spaniards,  only  one  cut  and  one  guard, 
and  a  Berkshire  or  Wilts  player  wotdd 
probably  discomfit  their  champions  easily 
enough.  Some  musical  taste  they  have, 
and  many  hamlets  contain  amateurs  famous 
for  their  manipulation  of  the  flute  or  the  old 
French  hunting-horn,  but  the  favourite  airs 
are  always  sad  and  plaintive.  The  Basques 
sing,  too,  in  sweet,iow  voices,  with  a  marked 
preference  for  the  melancholy  ballads  that 
m  western  France  are  called  "  complaintes," 
but  they  are  shy  of  singing  before  a  stranger. 
They  dance  with  singular  spirit  and  ani- 
mation at  their  rare  merrymakings,  to 
the  strains  of  fiddle,  and  castanets,  and  bag- 
pipe; but  holidays  are  not  so  frequent 
among  them  as  with  the  Latin  race& 

The  chief  external  characteristic  of  the 
French  Basques  is  the  extraordinary  skill 
with  which  they  walk  on  stilts.  This 
hereditary  accomplishment  has  been  forced 
upon  them,  so  to  speak,  by  the  nature  of 
the  country  they  inhabit — a  waste  of  shifting 
sands,  intersected  by  runlets  of  water  that 
produce  admirable  pasturage,  but  in  places 
occasion  very  dangerous  morasses.  The 
Basques,  used  from  infancy  to  make  their 
way  through  drift  and  quagmire,  seem 
sometimes  to  be  actually  unaware  that  they 
are  perched  up  aloft,  like  so  many  storks 
or  herons,  as  they  tend  their  sheep  or 
carry  home  their  oat-sheaves.  *  And  the 
women  are,  perhaps,  still  defter  on  their  stilts 
than  are  the  men,  who  invariably  cast  off 
their  wooden  props  when  cudgel  play,  or  a 
bargain,  claims  attention,  and  who  are, 
also,  a  little  uneasy  in  the  presence  of 
strangers. 

It  is  in  marshy  districts,  where  straggling 
lambs  and  half-wild  calves  have  to  be 
sought  for,  or  in  deep  loose  sand,  that  the 
stilts  find  their  main  employment,  and  best 
exhibit  the  dexterity  of  the  wearers,  who, 
with  the  help  of  an  iron-shod  pole,  can 
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knit  the  woollen-stockiDga  and  nightcaps 
which  both  sexes  are  clever  in  making, 
practise  the  flute  and  the  binion,  and  eyen, 
it  is  said,  go  to  sleep  for  hoars.     Nothing 
more  amuses  the  people  of  the  Landes  than 
when  a  troop  of  strolling  mountebanks, 
with  its  two  or  three  damsels  in  spangled 
muslin,  and  mounted  on   stQts,  ventures 
into  Basqueland.  To  see  the  saltimbanques 
in  gay  apparel  painfully  trying  to  do,  for 
money,  what  the  spectators   have    done 
with  practised  ease  since  childhood,  evokes 
Homeric  bursts  of  laughter,  usually  followed 
by    a   shower   of    sous.      It    sometimes 
happens,  in  rural  life,  that  the  stilts  act  as 
safeguarda      For   the   fondri6res,  as  the 
French  call  them — "funda"  is  the  Spanish 
word  employed  by  the  small  dark  people 
of  the  land — are  quicksands  as  perilous 
to  pass  as  any  between  Avranches  and 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  the  sinking  over- 
deep  of  the  ashen  prop  is  a  warning  that 
has  saved  many  a  henlsman's  life,  when 
an  incautious  foot  would  have  been  held  for 
ever  in  the  grip  of  the  tenacious  mire  below. 
The  list  of  annual  victims  by  such  accidents 
is   almost  wholly   made  up  of  travelling 
tinkers,  chapmen,  knife-grinders,  and  espe- 
cially glaziers  or  plumbers  in  quest  of  a  job. 
French   statistical   books   describe   the 
Department  of  the  Landes  as  an  agricul- 
tural district,  but  the  country  is  r^y  a 
pastoral  ona  Wheat  can  scarcely  be  grown. 
The   only    crop    consists  of  oats  or  rye. 
The  maize  -  flour  that  is  wanted  for  the 
huge  yellow  loaves,  the  thin  hot  tortillas, 
and  l^e  bowls  of  polenta,  must  be  pur- 
chased from  the  more  fertile  province  to 
the  east.      Tiny  porkers,  which  there  are 
no  vegetables  to   feed,  eggs,  salt,  home- 
spun woollens,  horses,  and  those  yearling 
cattle  that  the  Irish  peasants  designate  as 
''  bulsheens,"  are  the  exports  of  the  Landes. 
The  Basques  value  their  long-legged  sheep 
more  for  their  fleeces  than  for  their  mutton, 
while  their  poultry,  as  in  all  sandy  dis- 
tricts, yield  eggs  in  abundance,  but  are 
difficult  tp  fatten  for  the  tabla     Horses 
are  their  most  valuable  staple ;  but,  though 
they  sell  so  many,  they  have  none  of  that 
ostentatious  jockeyship    or    knowingness 
which  distinguish  those  French  Yorkshire- 
men,  the  bargaining  Norman&     Indeed,  a 
Basque  is  bad  at  a  bargain,  naming  his 
price  at  the  first  word,  and  sticking  to  it, 
simply.     The  young  horses,  a  legacy  of 
the  Saracens,  are  gallant  brutes  enough, 
fleet,  well-shaped,  fit  for  the  saddle,  and 
with  gentle  tempers,  the  result  of  the  kind 
handling  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 


tomed, for  the  Basque  is  very  tender  with 
animals,  as  with  chUdren. 

On  the  verge  of  the  Landes  you  begin  to 
lose  sight  of  we  monotonous  blue  bloiueof 
the  French  peasant  The  blouse  is  a  Gaulish 
garb,  and  the  Basques  are  not  Gaulsi  The 
brown  jackets,  and  the  brown,  Uue,  or  red 
berets  of  the  men,  are  not  very  pietoreiqiie. 
Tou  may  see  the  same  jackets  and  caps 
throughout  the  Pyrenean  districts.  Bat 
the  women's  blue  or  crimson  kirtks,  their 
snoods  and  coifs,  and  their  rare  holiday 
finery,  are  better  worth  notice.  There  is 
a  peculiar  narrow-striped  Woollen  staff  of 
many  qolours,  and  with  a  thread  of  gold 
running  Across  the  gay  stripes  at  inteivalsi 
which  is,  or  was,  manufactured  only  at 
Bayonne,  and  lurks  in  deep  old  cedar 
cheats,  to  be  worn  by  the  daoghten  of 
rich  farmers  on  Church  festivals,  and  days 
of  family  rejoicing.  And,  amonest  (he 
gold  and  silver  crosses,  and  e9X  and  finger 
rings  worn  on  such  occasions,  yon  may 
sometimes  see  necklaces,  either  composed 
of  heavy  golden  beads  or  balls,  or  of  dabty 
filigree  work,  as  fine  as  that  of  old  Genoa 

There  is  something  sad  about  the  people's 
lives,  as  there  commonly  is  where  the  land 
is  sterile,  and  the  toil  monotonoua  Bat 
compared  with  Britanny,  the  only  other 
isolated  part  of  France,  the  Landes  are 
cheerful  Your  Breton  peasant  takes  his 
pleasure  sadly;  even  a  wedding,  among 
the  grey  cromlechs  and  menhirs  of  the 
Nine  Bishoprics,  might  well  be  mistaken 
for  a  funeral  But  in  their  modest,  gentle 
way,  the  Basques  know  how  to  enjoy  them- 
selves on  occasion,  tribe  consordne  with 
tribe,  and  sept  with  sept,  so  that  no 
Montague  mav  be  present  to  mar  the  mirth 
of  the  assembled  Capulets. 

One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of 
the  Basques  is  their  aversion  to  militaiT 
servicei  This,  of  course,  they  share  with 
other  Frenchmen.  We  need  not  go  back 
so  far  as  tiie  end  of  the.eighteenth  century, 
when  the  dreaded  conscription  was  new, 
and  a  recruiting  colonel  told  Brigadier- 
General  Wolfe-Tone,  the  Irish  rebel,  that 
"  we  have  to  tie  the  jeunesses,  neck  and 
heels,  like  so  many  calves,  and  fling  them 
into  a  cart**  But  four  hundred  pounds 
sterling  became  the  market-price  of  a 
substitute  before  Napoleon  had  played  his 
last  stakes  at  Leipsic  and  Waterloa  And 
even  in  these  piping  times  of  peace,  when 
a  stem  law  of  equality  forbids  the  purchase 
of  a  proxy  to  endure  barrack  discomfcrts, 
no  French  family  above  the  class  of  day- 
labourers  will  allow  a  son  to  put  on  the 
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hated  livery  of  the  army  antil  bribes,  and 
prayers,  and  tears  have  been  exhausted, 
and  doctor,  deputy,  and  mayor,  and 
conndllor  -  general  invoked,  to  save 
Alphonse  or  Joseph  firom  the  tax  of  blood. 
The  people  of  the  Landes  have  very  seldom 
any  Mends  at  Court  While  substitutes 
were  to  be  bought,  they  would  club  their 
money  to  buy  them,  every  aunt  and  cousin 
contributing  to  the  ransom.  Now  that 
such  exemption  is  beyond  purchase,  with  a 
sad  simplicity  of  bearing,  the  Basques 
submit  to  the  inevitable.  Their  young  men 
come  passive  and  resigned  to  the  barrack- 
gate  on  the  appointed  day.  And  it  is  rare 
to  see,  what  may  so  often  be  seen  in  rural 
France^  mounted  gendarmes  scouring  the 
country,  to  discover  in  whose  hayloft  the 
future  defender  of  his  country  is  hidden. 
The  quiet  pride  of  the  lonely  race  would 
revolt  from  the  ignominy  of  being  led  into 
Dax  with  manacled  hands,  and  tied  to  the 
crupper  of  a  troop-horse.  Yet  the  Basques 
have  a  bad  example  close  at  hand,  for  in 
the  adjoining  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees  the  recruiting  -  officer  averages, 
since  the  Grerman  War,  on  his  black  list  the 
extraordinary  number  of  fourteen  thousand 
"  r^fractaires,"  runaway  conscripts,  whom 
the  peasantry  of  the  High  Pyrenees  for  the 
most  part  harbour  at  the  expense  of  their 
anxious  relatives  at  home,  and  who  take 
refuge  in  Andorre  and  Spain,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  polica 

It  is  very  difficult  to  elicit  from  a  Basque 
how  much  and  how  little  he  knows  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  his  peopl&  Most 
likely  he  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
niceties  of  ethnology,  but  believes  what  his 
grandmother  told  him  about  his  own  lineal 
superiority  to  the  upstart  Gauls.  What  he 
dislikes  is  French  centralisation,  French 
law,  the  minute,  rigid  accuracy  with  which 
everything  gets  mapped  and  gauged,  and 
weighed,  and  meastu^,  the  pressure  of 
the  Grovemment  at  election  times,  or  when 
a  loan  is  launched.  All  this  he  calls 
"  chicane."  He  wants  to  be  let  alone.  He 
has  no  sympsMij  with  the  red  flag,  and  a 
Communist  lecturer  would  be  ill  received 
in  the  Landes.  Those  socialist  doctrines 
which  are  so  coquetted  with,  even  by  the 
rich,  in  south-eastern  France  are  execrated 
in  Basqueland.  "  How  I  would  barricade  my 
house,  and  how  I  would  fire  my  gun  from 
the  upper  windows  ! "  is  no  unusual  com- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  Basque  yeoman  fresh 
from  the  newspaper  study  of  a  revolu- 
tionary discourse.  Of  the  one  great  historical 
event  in  which  thev  nlaved  a  nart  thev 


seem  quite  oblivious.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
memorable  slaughter  of  Eoncesvalles,  when 

Roland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

perished  in  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
slain,  as  mediaeval  minstrels  loved  to 
declare,  by  the  Pa3rnim.  Tet  it  was  by 
Christian  Basques,  not  by  turbaned  Moors, 
that  the  rear-guard  of  Charles  the  Great's 
army  was  so  signally  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
Fontarabian  pass. 

There  is  an  aristocracy  in  Basqueland, 
just  as  there  is  one  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
which  are  tenanted  by  a  kindred  race,  and 
under  Sussian  rule.  But,  just  as  no 
Esthonian  or  Lett  claims  to  be  of  the  rank 
of  genUeman,  so  are  the  counts  and 
marquises  who  own  estates  and  inhabit 
castles  in  the  Landes  of  quite  another 
stock  from  the  people  of  the  country. 
These  '* seigneurs"  are  not  disliked  by 
the  Basque  peasantry,  as  happens  east  of 
the  Shone,  but  neither  are  they  regarded 
with  clannish  affection,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  Morbihan  or  Finisterre.  Oddly  enough, 
they  are  generally  called  Grascons,  seldom 
Frenchmen,  whereas  a  lawyer,  a  school- 
master, a  stray  workman,  is  invariably 
deemed  to  be  as  French  as  Hugues  Capet. 
Hospitable  kindly  magnates  are  these  vis- 
counts, barons,  and  so  forth,  whose  dilapi- 
dated ch&teaux  overlook  a  waste  of  sand, 
and  whose  business  relations  with  their 
vassals  are  generally  very  good.  The  titled 
families  who  still  exist  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  rustic  France  are,  as  a  rule,  good-natured, 
frugal,  and  delighted  to  make  acquaintance 
with  a  foreigner  who  is  fluent  and  un- 
abashed in  his  French.  Their  own  lives  are 
strangely  dull  None  of  the  gaiety  that 
we  associate  with  continental  me  seems  to 
fall  in  their  way.  There  are  bright-eyed, 
gentle  young  ladies  in  Basqueland  to 
whom  even  the  mild  dissipations  of  English 
country  existence  would  appear  as  a  whirl- 
wind of  excitement)  girls  who  never  had  a 
dance  since  they  left  school,  and  who 
never  saw  a  flower-show,  or  a  race,  or  a 
cricket-match,  or  a  regatta.  There  are  a 
few  packs  of  hounds  kept  upt  at  a  cheap 
rate,  but  they  suffer  from  a  superfluity  of 
foxes.  The  "red  rascals,"  as  the  late 
Mr.  Apperiey  was  wont  to  call  them,  are 
as  abundant  in  the  sandy  hillocks  of 
Basqueland  as  rabbits  in  a  warren,  and 
after  a  little  gentle  exercise  in  front  of  the 
bewildered  dogs,  run  to  earth  as  promptly 
as  rabbits  would  do.  It  is  mm  the 
Landes  that  half  the  bag-foxes  in  England 
I  oriffinallv  come,  and  nothinfi^  can  be  more 
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cnrionB  tban  to  watch  the  unwilliog  steps 
of  fiDared  Eeyoard  as,  leashed  and  mazzled, 
he  finds  himself  led  by  his  captor  along 
the  dusty  road. 

A  doctor,  in  the  Landes,  as  in  Sologne 
or  Vendue,  has  no  bed  of  roses  to  lie  upon. 
He  is  in  constant  antagonism  with  a  rival 
professional,  the  sorcerer,  or  witch-healer, 
who  cures  ague  and  fever  by  the  aid  of 
simples  and  charms ;  and  he  finds  himself 
eternally  thwarted  by  those  maleficent 
hags,  the  "wise  women,''  or  "disenses," 
who  are  the  pest  of  rural  France,  and  who 
negative  every  precept  he  can  utter  as  to 
fresh  air,  cleanliness  for  the  sick,  and 
especially  the  hygienic  conditions  necessary 
for  the  rearing  of  weakly  children.  It 
may  seem  scarcely  credible  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century  there  should  be  crones 
who  make  a  living  by  preaching  dirt, 
vermin,  and  neglect  as  essential  for  the 
health  of  the  young;  but  every  village 
practitioner  from  Tours  to  Bayonne  knows, 
to  his  vexation,  that  such  is  the  case. 
Medical  science  does  not  receive,  in  the 
country,  the  unhesitating  respect  which  it 
meets  with  in  the  great  towns.  If  a  rural 
doctor  is  also  a  skilled  veterinary  surgeon, 
as  sometimes  happens,  well  and  good 
The  cure  of  a  lame  horse  or  a  sick  cow 
does  more  to  influence  the  bucolic  mind 
than  the  most  eloquent  of  expositions. 

The  Basques  are  superstitioua  This  is 
a  result  that  follows,  as  the  merest  matter 
of  course,  from  their  isolated  position  and 
the  seclusion  of  their  lives,  but  they  have 
no  beliefs  so  monstrous  as  those  of  the 
were-wolf  of  Anjou,  the  vampire  of 
Britanny,  or  the  '^grosse  b§te"  of  Poitou. 
The  vampire,  in  especial,  as  a  belief  almost 
confined  to  non-Aryan  races,  and  which 
probably  existed  in  Britanny  before  there 
was  a  Bret6n  in  the  Armorican  peninsula, 
might  have  been  expected  to  reappear 
amongst  the  Turanian  Basques  Yet  the 
wild  mythology  of  the  Landea  finds  no 
place  for  this  or  for  cognate  horrors.  What 
really  impresses  the  Basque  imagination  is 
the  malignant  power  of  the  forces  of 
Nature,  the  peril  of  hail  to  the  crops,  of 
blight,  and  weevO,  and  black-fly,  of  cutting 
winds  to  kill  the  tender  lambs,  of  i>bifting 
sands  that  swallow  up  green'  pastures, 
of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  and  all 
the^  ills  that  farmers'  flesh  is  heir 
to  in  that  climate  and  country.  The 
Landes  are  too  far  from  the  high  Pyrenees 
to  have  many  visits  from  the  wolves  which, 
in  spite  of  breechloaders  and  strychnine, 
are  now  more  numerous  than  when  Louis 


the  Fifteenth  was  king,  and  which  work 
such  mischief  among  upland  flocks.  Heaoe 
the  wolf  is  boldly  called  a  wolf,  wherett 
the  fox  is  almost  always  spoken  of  respect- 
fully as  "the  red  one,"  while  the  Yeiy 
farmers  who  pay  the  trapper  from  B^arn, 
with  his  beagles  and  snares,  who  comei  to 
rid  them  of  Uie  robber,  lay  down  the  coini 
in  a  shamefaced  way,  and  scrupulously  with 
the  left  hand,  on  a  mounting-bkiek  or 
bank,  as  if  fearful  lest  the  foxes  should 
resent  the  thinning  o£  their  iMimb6t& 
Eagle,  kite,  osprey,  and  that  even  mote 
dreaded  enemy  of  the  lambs,  the  Pyreneu 
vulture,  are  generally  designated  by  a 
mere  wave  of  Uie  hands,  as  if  in  imitation 
of  the  flapping  of  a  bird's  wings. 

The  Basque  agriculturist  stands  in  great 
awe  of  the  weather.     Sharp  unseasonable 
winds,  the  icy  tramontana  from  doe  eoath, 
will  make  havoc  among  the  woolly  weak- 
lings of  his  flock.     Hul,  or  that  keaty 
semi-tropical  rain  which  sometimes  comes 
down  like  a  waterspout,  will  crash  the 
tender  sprouts  of  hia  oat-crop  or  thresh 
the  grain  out  of  the  silvered  ear.    Hence 
his  nervous  solicitude  lest  the  spirits  that 
he  vaguely  believes  to  preside  over  showeis 
and  sunshine  should  take  umbrage    Even 
to    point  a  finger  at  a  black  dond  is 
regarded,  in  the   Landes,  as   rash  and 
foolisL      The  cloud — who  knows!— may 
be  annoyed,  or,  if  not  the  cloud,  then 
some  mysterious  beine  behind  thatv^roni 
veiL    Wise  old  heads  are  shaken  at  the 
sight  of  a  sharp-pointed  lightning-condactor 
towering  aloft  over  the  topmost  roof  of 
some  model  farm.    Such  a  piece  of  ^pa* 
ratus  appears  to  the  natives  like  Ajaz 
defying    the    thunderbolts.      A  strollmg 
photo^pher  meets  with  but  a  cold  recep- 
tion amongst  a  people  who  hold  that  hu 
method  involves  the  taking  a  liberty  with 
the  sun,  and  who  are  by  no  means  oom- 
fortable  as  to  the  morality  of  dark  chsm- 
hers,    negative  -  plates,     and    mysterious 
chemicals.    On  the  other  hand,  the  LsQ* 
dais  are  very  willing  to  give  every  reaw- 
able  encouragement  to  the  roving  artist 
who  comes  to  take  their  portraits  in  the 
time-honoured  old-fashioned  style,  *<likea 
Christian,''  as  they  say.    The  Baphael  who 
enters  on  this  humble  walk  of  art  will  ^ 
that  his  clients  are  nel  unwiUing  to  pay 
in  copper  and  silver  for  the  narrow  gilt 
frame  of  the  picture  or  ibr  its  glarings  but 
that  they  consider  goose  and  maise-cskee, 
garlic,  soup,  and  wine,  ample  remonerstioo 
for  mere  colours  and  handiwork. 
It  is  generally  a  very  unprofitable  task 
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to  catechise  a  middle-aged  Basque  as 
to  the  nature  or  reasons  of  his  super- 
stitions and  strange  ways,  while  the 
juvenQe  members  of  the  tribe  are  sen- 
sitive to  any  attempt  at  cross-ezamina- 
tioa  It  is  better  to  wait  and  glean  what 
odd  phrases  and  dogmatic  assertions  may 
fall  in  one's  way  than  to  ask  questions 
which  are  almost  certain  to  seal  up  the 
fountain  of  information.  No  peasant,  of 
any  stock,  likes  to  be  thrust  into  the 
witness-box.  The  Bavarian  boor  who 
points  to  the  cherries  on  the  tree,  or  the 
sheaf  left  in  the  field,  or  the  hops  un- 

!dcked|  and  says  with  a  nod,  "  Those  are 
or  Wotan;  mustn't  forget  the  Old  One, 
brother/'  assumes  an  austere  air  and  looks 
cudgels  and  pitchforks  at  the  foreigner, 
who  imagines  that  he  has  caught  a  real 
nineteenui-century  Pagan  and  tries  to  put 
him  throush  his  paces  as  to  the  gods  of 
Valhalla.  I^robably  these  strange  survivals 
of  a  remote  past  are  very  imperfectly 
understood  by  those  who  are  yet  under 
their  influence,  and  whose  education  is  too 
narrow  to  allow  them  to  measure  their 
myths  by  other  standards.  One  thing,  as 
concerns  the  Basques,  is  patent  and 
notable.  The  people  ask  only  to  be  let 
alone,  dread  change,  reform,  and  improve- 
ment, and  wish  to  be  left  to  their  stilts 
and  their  isolation,  and  such  of  their  old 
ways  aa  have  survived  the  touch  of  time. 
And  this  is  the  most  distinguishing  feature 
of  those  who  inhabit  the  Landes  of  to-day. 


A   PERFECT   DAY.      . 

We  went  together  up  the  side 

Of  some  far  hill,  on  that  far  day  ; 
Where,  in  the  gnjiaj  clear  streamlets  glide. 

Where  flickering  shadows  softly  play~ 

Ah  me ! 

That  this  should  be  but  one  long  memory  ! 

A  brook  was  singing  in  the  sun. 

As  if  it  strove  our  lips  to  teach 
Some  secret  of  its  waters  run. 

Some  words  that  scarce  find  sound  in  speech  ; 

And  so 

We  drank  love's  cup,  and  listened  to  its  flow, 

IVly  sweet,  we  lingered  near  the  stream 
Till  melting  gold  turned  all  to  grey  ; 
And  now  it  only  seems  a  dream 
The  memory  of  that  perfect  day. 

Thus  pass 
Love*B  hours  like  breath-stains  breathed  uixm  a 
glaM 

DEAN  WHARTON'S  DAUGHTER 

A  STORT  IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  IV.   GOSSIP. 

Wise  Jack  was  right  Jumes  Browne, 
heing  James  Browne,  the  Deanery,  nn< 
accnstomed  though  it  was  to  throwing 
onen  its  eates  to  strangers,  saw  a  flrreat 


deal— a  very  great  deal — of  this  one.  He 
fell  into  his  place  in  the  quiet  household  in 
the  most  natural  manner  possihle.  After 
that  first  astounding  afternoon  no  one 
seemed  to  see  anything  at  all  strange  in  it. 
He  was  "James"  to  the  good  old  Dean, 
and  it  was  indeed  only  his  absence  that 
was  at  all  likely  to  be  commented  upon  by 
anyone  in  the  old  corner-house.  The 
Dean's  Agatha  welcomed  him,  his  boys 
made  a  hero  of  him,  while  Frank,  waxing 
more  friendly  and  confidentiar  still  as  the 
days  went  on,  called  him  '*  Uncle  James  " 
to  his  sunburnt  face,  and  in  return 
graciously  rescinded  her  earlier  decision, 
and  permitted  him  to  haQ  her  ^'  Frank  " 
without  remonstrance.  Indeed,  before  the 
friendship  was  many  weeks  old,  she  had 
kindly  confided  to  him  Agatha's  recently- 
expressed  views  regarding  the  new  arrivals; 
her  present  friendly  and  unrestrained 
reception  of  him,  James  Browne,  being, 
as  she  insisted,  entirely  on  the  "aged 
relative  "  basis,  but  for  which  Frances  was 
furthermore  careful  to  assure  him  his  pre- 
sent footing  at  the  Deanery  would  have 
been  a  simple  impossibility. 

"So  you  see,'  Frank  added  on  that 
occasion  with  a  charming  candour  intended 
to  be  reassuring,  "  it's  very  lucky  you  are 
papa's  friend,  and  rather  old,  or  we  should 
have  never  known  how  nice  you  are,  and 
you  would  never  have  known  how  nice  we 
are,  so  it's  all  right" 

But  the  Major  did  not  look  altogether 
so  satisfied.  What  if  chattering  Frank 
were  right  1  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be.  What  if  the  smiles  and 
welcome  with  which  the  Dean's  daughter 
was  wont  to  greet  him— that  had  even 
now  become  so  dear  to  him — ^were  only  for 
her  father's  friend,  and  nothing  morel 
Her  father^s  '*  old  "  friend.  Was  he  really 
so  very  old  1  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
James  Browne  sat  counting  up  his  years, 
and  wondering  if  his  youth,  in  these  young 
girls'  eyes  at  least,  had  really  fled. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of 
Frank's  little  confidences,  they  did  not 
deter  the  steadfast-faced  Major  from  his 
purpose.  It  must  be  somethipg  more  than 
the  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  between  them, 
he  told  himself,  that  should  rob  him  of  his 
heart's  deeira  This  being  so,  as  the  days 
went  by  the  Deaneiy  saw  more  of  him 
rather  than  lees,  untU  at  last  there  were 
those  in  PosUeton  who  began  to  bethink 
themselves  that  they  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  matter. 

That   Postleton  —  cathedral  -  shadowed 
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city  as  it  was — possessed  its  fair  share  of 
gossips  and  busybodies,  I  dare  not  dehy. 
Some  indeed  went  further,  and  said  it  had, 
indeed,  more  than  its  share;  but  these 
were  always  understood  as  casting  no  par- 
ticular reflection  on  Postleton  generally. 
There  was,  I  may  say,  no  doubt  at  whom 
their  remarks  were  levelled,  and  certainly 
if  ever  mortal  woman  was — in  her  own 
belief — ^bom  to  set  the  world  to  rights,  to 
take  it  by  force  and  mend  its  ways, 
whether  it  would  or  not,  that  woman  was 
the  Eectoress  of  St  Swithin's. 

Mrs.  Tyerman  was  a  lady  of  majestic, 
I  may  say  awe-inspiring  appearance,  and 
was  wont,  when  holding  forth  for  the 
benefit  of  any  victims  she  might  have  cap- 
tured, to  address  them  in  a  fine  deep  voice 
that  added  greatly  to  the  terror  of  the 
occasion.  Parishes  marked  no  boundary 
for  the  Hectoress  of  St  Swithin^s ;  she  would 
not  only  bounce  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  her  own  half-a-dozen  times  a  day,  but 
she  would  bounce  into  neighbouring 
pariehes,  to  the  mutual  dismay  of  priest 
and  people.  And  then  the  Rector,  as 
might  be  expected,  would  be  appealed  to. 
Poor  little  Rector !  what  could  he  do  t  He 
who  was  himself  never  really  safe  from  that 
overwhelming  presence  even  in  his  own 
pulpit,  save  on  those  days,  it  might  be,  when 
as  a  mark  of  high  displeasure  Mrs.  Tyer- 
man would  betake  herself  to  the  cathedral,' 
and  there  loudly  lift  up  her  voice  in  behalf 
of  the  miserable  sinners  around  her. 

She  it  was  who  now  felt  herself  called 
on  to  remark  tipon  the  Major's  intimacy  at 
the  Deanery.  **  And  it  is  not  only  there," 
she  said,  '*  it  is  the  same  everywhere ;  he 
is  for  ever  at  Agatha  Wharton's  elbow. 
What  can  her  father  mean  by  allowing 
it?  But  I  shall  speak  to  him — I  shaS 
certainly  speak  to  the  Dean/' 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will 
certainly  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Mrs.  Dorman,  the  invalid  Indian  Judge's 
wife,  on  whom  the  Rectoress  was  calh'ng. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  the  first  time," 
Mrs.  Tyerman  went  on,  not  noticing  the 
interruption ;  "  but  if  you  will,  go  on  with 
your  work — your  knitting,  or  whatever  it 
was  you  were  doing." 

"  I  don't  knit — I  was  doing  nothing,  in 
fact     You  were  sayin?  f " 

Fat,  roundabout  uttle  Mrs.  Dorman 
cared  not  one  brass  farthing  for  Mrs. 
Tyerman  nor  her  awe-inspiring  voice.  She 
sat  with  calmly-folded  nands  and  placid 
smile ;  an  unmistakable  twinkle  was  in  her 
rather  sleepy  blue  eyes. 


Her  visitor  eyed  .  her  silently  for  the 
space  of  half  a  minute,  then,  I  think,  the 
futility  of  anything  she  might  troable 
herself  to  say  in  that  quarter  dawned  upon 
the  Rectores& 

**  About  Agatha  Wharton,  yes.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  first  time  either.  There 
was  that  Captain  Danby,  he  was  alwsyv 
there." 

''Men  will  go  where  pretty  girb  are,'' 
interrupted  Mrs.  Dorman. 

"Pretty  girls  have  no  business  to  get 
themselves  talked  about" 

*'  Who  talks  about  her  t  *'  Mrs.  Dorman 
was  sitting  up  in  her  chair ;  she  spoke  qnite 
sharply. 

«Whot"  echoed  her  visitor,  and  for  a 
moment  actually  appeared  unable  to  say 
more.     "Why,  everybody." 

"  Then  everybody  ought  to  be  ashamed. 
Is  a  girl  bouiid  to  send  a  man  away  the 
moment  he  begins  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  her  1" 

"  She  is  bound  not  to  allow  herself  to  be 
talked  about" 

"But  if,  as  you  yourself  seem  to  imply, 
people  wQl  talk  1 " 

"They  never  talked  about  me,  Mrs. 
Donnan." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Dorman,  "really!  Well, 
they  did  about  me,  a  good  deal  on  the 
whole,  I'm  afraid. '  You  see  there  arc  a 
great  many  men  in  India,  and  they  make 
themselves  very  pleasant" 

"  At  any  rate  I  hope  you  will  not  speak 
on  the  subject  in  that  decidedly  flippant 
manner  to  Agatha  Wharton." 

"  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  to 
MiBs  Wharton  on  that  or  any  other  subject 
as  I  may  see  fit,"  said  Agatha's  defender 
quietly. 

"By  all  means,"  Mrs.  Tyerman  ac- 
quiesced with  a  little  flutter  of  her  bonnet- 
strings,  rising  as  she  spoke;  "but  I  hare 
a  duty  to  perform.  I  shall  most  certainly 
speak  to  the  Dean." 

"  Which  I  don't  believe  even  she  will 
have  the  face  to  do,"  said  little  Urs. 
Dorman  to  her  husband  when  giving— w 
she  did  with  much  gusto — an  account  of 
the  interview. 

CHAPTER  V.      COME  BACK. 

Mrs.  Tyerman's  threat  was  never  carried 
out;  even  she,  I  suppose,  as  little  Mrs. 
Dorman  had  prophesied,  not  caring  to  face 
the  quiet,  courteous  old  Dean  on  sach  an 
errand* 

So  time  sped  on.  Autumn  had  sighed  l^ 
self  somewhat  blusteringly  out;  and  winter, 
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like  old  age,  had  Btolen   quietly,  almost 
imperceptibly  in. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  Major  became, 
if  that  were  possible,  a  still  more  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Deanery,  his  confidence  did 
not  increase^  and  he  saw  no  way  to 
speaking  what  was  nearest  to  his  heart. 
At  times  it  had  seemed  to  him  indeed 
that  the  time  for  speaking  would  never 
come  to  him  at  all.  Was  he  as  the 
days  went  on  becoming  less  to  the  Dean's 
daughter  instead  of  more?  Were  her 
smiles,  her  welcome,  really  losing  something 
of  their  warmth  and  readiness!  Was  she 
a  goddess  still,  but  a  goddess  freezing  into 
marble  as  his  own  fire  and  ardour  increased  1 
Latterly  there  were  days  even  when  he 
thought  she  shunned  him,  and  when  the 
remembrance  that  another  had  been  before- 
hand with  him  would  force  itself  upon  him 
and  haunt  him  with  a  persistency  that 
made  the  outlook  very  dark  indeed.  For 
of  course  he,  too,  had  heard  of  Captain 
Danby.  Mrs.  Tyerman,  for  one,  had  taken 
care  that  he  should  not  be  in  ignorance  on 
that  subject. 

That  the  Major  eluded  that  lady  in  every 
possible  way  I  need  not  say.  At  the  first 
sound  of  that  dreaded  voice  he  would  turn 
and  flee.  But  this  was  not  always  possible. 
Calm  and  impassive  as  the  Major  could  be, 
the  Rectoress  knew  well  where  the  shoe 
pinched,  and  pertinaciously  insisted  when- 
ever they  met  at  social  reunions,  street 
comers,  she  cared  not  where,  upon  trying 
it  on. 

"The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is,"  she 
loudly  declared  one  day,  under  the  very 
walls  of  the  Deanery,  where  she  had  cap- 
tured her  victim  coming  out;  "the  un- 
fortunate part  of  it  is  the  girl  cares  for  him 
still — anyone  can  see  it  Oh,  she  is  very 
much  altered — very  much.  But,  as  I  was 
saying  the  other  day,  the  man  may  come 
back  yet  You  military  men  seem  to  think 
you  can  let  a  girl  down  and  pick  her  up  as 
you  please." 

&&S.  Tyerman  came  to  a  fidl  stop.  The 
Majorca  dark  face  was  quiet  and  impassive 
as  usual,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
keen  grey  eyes,  which  Jack  had  likened 
to  gimlets,  that  she  had  never  seen  there 
before.  What  was  it  the  owner  of  the  eyes 
was  saying  1 

"  Say  wnat  you  choose  of  us,  Mrs.  Tyer- 
man, but  I  must  ask  you  to  understand 
for  the  future  I  utterly  decline  to  hear  you 
discuss  Miss  Wharton  or  her  affairs."  The 
Major  raised  his  hat  and  was  gone. 

Mr&  Tyerman  stood  looking  after  him, 


almost  doubting  her  own  identity.    Thif 
was  worse  than  Mrs.  Dorman. 

And  the  victorious  Major!  TheRectoresi 
might  have  taken  comfort  to  herself  coulc 
she  have  heard  him,  as  he  strode  barrack 
ward,  repeating  her  lately  uttered  words 
"  She  cares  for  him  still ;  the  man  maj 
come  back  yet" 

Itr  was  already  growing  late,  but  he 
repeated  them  to  himself  a  good  man} 
times  before  the  day  was  done.  The] 
haunted  his  dreams,  they  were  on  his  lips  th< 
first  thing  when  he  awoke  the  next  morning 

It  was  not  the  custom  for  the  troops  al 
Postleton  to  attend  the  cathedral,  thougl 
a  red  coat  or  two,  with  its  accompanimeni 
of  gold  lace,  was  generally  to  be  espiec 
gleaming  here  and  there  at  morning 
service.  One  of  the  stray  red  coats  on  the 
Sunday  following  Mrs.  Tyerman's  rebuf 
was  the  Major  himself,  but  he,  as  you  maj 
suppose,  was  often  to  be  found  thef e.  Thii 
morning  service  had  already  begun  whei 
he  entered.  The  Dean's  family  were  lon§ 
since  in  their  places,  and  the  Dean's  James, 
who  was  wont  to  find  a  seat  with  them 
had  to  content  himself  with  a  modest  place 
among  the  crowd  of  general  worshippers, 
from  whence,  however,  he  could  catcli 
glimpses  of  the  face  for  which  he  hungered, 
and  which,  I  fear,  was,  on  this  particulai 
morning  at  least,  all  that  he  had  gone 
there  for. 

Jack's  fresh  young  voice  rang  out  from 
his  place  in  the  choir ;  the  Dean  himseli 
preached  the  sermon ;  but  neither  Jack't 
fresh  young  voice,  nor  the  Dean's  silvery 
tones,  reached  him.  For  James  Browne  jusi 
now  there  was  only  one  voice  in  all  the 
world,  and  he  was  telling  himself,  alas 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  never  heard  it 

But  other  eyes  were  upon  the  Dean'e 
daughter  this  morning,  and  upon  the 
Major  too.  The  Rector  of  St  Swithin'e 
was  breathing  &eely  in  his  own  pulpit  He 
was  in  disgrace,  and  his  very  much  the 
better  half  was  proclaiming  it  aloud,  as 
was  her  wont,  in  furs  and  rustling  wintei 
garments,  to  the  best  families  in  Postleton. 

Service  over,  choir  and  clergy  were  filing 
from  their  places,  then  Mrs.  Tyerman, 
scarcely  waiting  for  the  last  surplice  to 
flutter  and  disappear,  elbowed  her  way  out 
withanod  here  and  there,reaching  thegreat 
west^oor  just  in  time  to  lay  a  detaining 
hand  upon  a  soldierly  figure  leaving  it 

"  Captain  Danby  1 "  she  said. 

When  the  Dean's  daughter,  one  of  the 
last  to  leave,  came  out  some  three  or  four 
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ininates  later,  she  came  straight  upon  the 
two  still  standing  there. 

Poor  Agatha!  She  saw  at  once  who 
Mrs.  Tyeiman's  companion  was.  A  flush 
came  to  her  cheek,  a  little  throb  to  her 
heart,  but  that  was  alL  Then  she  put  out 
her  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do  f "  she  said  quietly,  so 
quietly  that  the  ca^ptain,  who.  was  looking 
for  something  quite  different — surprise^ 
pleasure,  agitation — lost  some  of  his  own 
coolness  and  began  a  hurried  enquiry  after 
all  at  the  Deanery. 

Frank  and  the  Major  were  not  far 
behind.  As  the  three — ^Agatha,  Mrs.  Tyer- 
man,  and  Captain  Danby — ^turned  down  the 
path  between  the  leafless  elms,  these  two 
appeared  at  the  big  door. 

"Good  gracious!"  cried  Frank,  coming 
to  a  standstill  at  sight  of  the  retreating 
figures ;  and  Jack,  who  had  just  come  up, 
made  a  /ace  of  disgust. 

It  was  not  much  either  to  say  or  do, 
but  the  Major  had  seen  enough.  He 
needed  to  ask  no  questions,  he  knew  at 
once  what  had  happened.  Mis.  Tyerman's 
words  had  fulfilled  themselves,  and  '*  the 
man  had  come  back."  For  a  moment  or 
two  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  else,  then 
Frank's  voice  recalled  him.    » 

<'  She  will  never  ask  him  in.  Jack." 

"  By  (George  1 "  cried  Jack  with  a  savage 
jump,  "  but  she  has,  though  1  Oh,  come 
alonff,  Major,  and  let's  turn  him  out" 

The  Deanery  door,  through  which  the 
three  had  disappeared,  stood  hospitably 
open  still,  but  the  Major  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  in  all  this  war-paint  and  feathers. 
What  would  Mrs.  Tyerman  say  1 "  and  with 
a  farewell  wave  of  his  hand  he  was  gone, 
spurs  jingling,  chains  rattUng. 

The  two  young  people  stood  looking  after 
the  brilliantly-clad  figura 

*<  WeU,"  said  Jack,  <<  to  think  he  should 
be  as  afraid  of  old  Mother  T.  as  all  that  I" 

Frank  looked  at  Jack  a  moment,  a  funny 
little  look  had  stolen  to  her  eyes,  then : 
"  Oh,  Jack,"  she  cried,  ''who  is  the  duffer 
now,  I  should  like  to  know  1 " 

CHAPTER  VI.      SHUT  OUT. 

When  Guy  Danby  turned  his  back  on 
Postkton  and  upon  d^e  Dean's  danghter,  as 
he  told  himself  for  ever,  he  was  quite  con- 
scious of  has  own  perfidy  and  dishonour. 
But  the  knowledge,  as  you  may  suppose,  r 
troubled  him  but  Utde.  The  only  thing 
that  did  trouble  him,  and  what  he  was  not 
at  all  prepared  for,  was  to  find  that  having 
so  turned  his  back  upon  it»  he  was  wishing 


himself  back  in  the  quiet  city  once  more. 
As  the  weeks  rolled  on,  and  the  faraway 
beautiful  face  continued  to  haunt  not  only 
his  days  but  his  dreams,  he  could  combat 
the  spell  no  longer.  Poatleton  was  to  be 
revisited,  the  dropped  threads  taken  up ;  it 
was  to  be  a  simple  thing  enough.  But  the 
Dean's  daughter  met  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  suddenly  the  dreams  in  her  behalf 
seemed  to  melt  and  vanish.  How  he  dimg 
to  them  then,  how  more  and  more  dear  she 
became  to  him  as  he  found  her  sUpphg 
from  him! 

In  the  days  that  followed  on  that  Son- 
day,  although  he  got  no  invitation  to  enter 
the  Deanery,  and  although  his  welcome 
there  was  of  the  scantiest,  he  could  not 
keep  away.  The  love  denied  caused  his 
own  passion  to  rage  and  bum  with  a  fierce- 
ness he  could  no  longer  control,  and  SYoid, 
repel  him  as  she  might  and  did,  he  told 
himself  that  he  would  speak  and  she 
should  listen. 

During  these  days  the  Dean's  James 
came  not  at  all  to  the  old  comer-house  in 
the  Close,  and  the  Dean's  daughter,  who, 
too,  had  her  secret,  was  thankful  to  re- 
member that  she  had  kept  it  so  well 

And  now  it  wanted  but  a  week  to 
Ghristmaa  Winter  had  already  set  his 
seal  on  earth,  air,  and  water.  Quiet  ponds 
hidden  away  in  unfrequented  hollows 
resounded  with  the  ring  of  skates,  and  the 
shouts  of  healthful  voices.  By  white,  wind- 
swq>t  roads  the  tall  trees  stood  black  and 
bare-armed,  and  over  all  a  leaden  sky  gave 
promise  of  winter's  crown — a  fall  of  snow. 
A  few  feathery  flakes  were  already  softly 
floating  here  and  there  as  Agatha  Wharton 
came  walking  briskly  along  the  high-road 
some  two  miles  beyond  Postleton.  She 
had  been  lunchii)e  at  a  neighbouring 
rectory.  Arthur  had  promised  to  meet  her, 
but  as  yet  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Presently  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  ui 
approaching  figure  in  si^ht  Not  Arthur's 
sUght^  trim  figure  and  lights  boyish  step— 
this  was  that  of  a  man,  tall,  square- 
shouldered,  well  set  up,  with  a  soldierly 
swing  and  tread. 

Agatha  recognised  it  at  once.  One  look 
at  ms  face,  and  she  knew  what  he  had 
come  for.  One  look  at  hers,  and  he  knew 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  errand.  But 
it  did  not  deter  him. 

''Don't  send  me  away,"  he  said^sbaiplyi 
as  aftOT  a  word  or  two  she  once  more  put 
out  her  hand.  ''  I  came  out  here  puiposely 
to  meet  you,  to  speak  to  you." 

Then  Agatha  Wharton  knew  that  she 
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I  most  Babmit   herself   to    her   fate,  and 

II  bBtened  her  homeward  footsteps  as  the 
only  thii^g  left  her  to  do. 

{     "I  think  yon  most  know  what  I  have 
Gomeout  here  to  say,  what  I  must  say  1 " 
"No,  no,"  she  interrupted  him.     "If  I 
kaow  what  it  is,  don't  say  it — better  not, 
far  better  not" 

"Why  noti"  he  cried.     "What  is  it 
has  changed  yon  ? " 

**  Who  changed  first  9 "  she  asked  quietly, 
her  eyes  not  on  him,  but  looking  straight 
away  along  the  dull,  grey  line  of  road 
stretching  before  them. 
He  caught  at  her  words. 
"  Is  it  that  t ''  he  cried  eagerly ;  "  is  it 
that!  Forget  it,  only  remember  that  I 
loved  you  more  than  I  knew,  that  I  lore 
you  stilL     You  cannot  doubt  it  9 " 

She  did  not  doubt  it  She  could  not 
look  upon  his  face,  she  could  not  hear  his 
mce,  and  doubt  it  But  she  only  shook 
her  head. 
"  Too  late,  too  late  1 " 
It  was  little  more  than  a  whisper,  but  he 
heard  it 

"  Too  Iftte,"  he  repeated,  "  and  yon  cared 
for  me  not  so  long  ago  9    You  loved  me — 
do  you  deny  it  9 " 
He  had  caught  her  hand,  and  they  stood 
I    facing  one  another,  two  solitary  figures  on 
the  bleak  bare  highway. 

"  No,  I  do  not  deny  it,''  she  said  quietly ; 
"why  should  I  attempt  to  do  so  9  You 
knew  it  well  enough,  and  you  could  leave 
me." 

They  were  the  first  bitter  words  he  had 
ever  heard  from  her  lipa  Too  late,  indeed  1 
She  stood  fronting  him,  a  little  shade 
of  pain,  of  pride,  upon  her  face,  but,  as  he 
knew,  with  not  a  tiirob  in  pulse  or  heart 
for  him.  But  he  could  not  give  her  up 
even  then. 

"  Can  you  not  forgive,"  he  began  hoarsely, 

"  or  is  there  someone  else,  someone 9" 

A  little  pale  flush  had  come  to  Agatha's 
cheeky  a  startled  look  to  her  eyes.  There 
waa  the  clatter  of  swift  horse's  hoofs  upon 
the  iron  road ;  another  moment,  horse  and 
rider,  swifter  and  swifter  yet  at  sight  of 
theniy  were  dashing  wildly  past ;  another, 
and  in  answer  to  tne  spur,  the  horse  had 
swerredy  and  his  rider,  stuuied  and  sense- 
less, lay  -almost  at  tiieir  feet  It  was  the 
Dean's  James,  the  man  who  at  that 
moment  had  been  in  both  their  thoughts. 

Then  Guy  Danby's  punishment  began. 
He  saw  the  woman  who  no  longer 
loved  him,  throw  herself  by  his  rival's 
side,  foreetfol  of  his  verv  presence.     He 
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saw  the  look  upon  her  face  that  might 
have  been  for  him ;  he  saw  her  take  the 
unconscious  figure  to  her  dasp  and  hold  it 
there,  pillowing  the  wounded  head  upon 
her  lap,  careless  alike  of  whether  he  or  all 
the  world  looked  on,  so  only  she  might 
guard  and  shelter  him. 

Guy  Danby  had  taken  off  his  great-coat, 
and  would  have  thrown  it  over  her 
shouldera 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  when  she  found 
what  he  was  doing;  ''  here,  here,  on  him," 
and  covered  the  white,  still  figure  as  best 
she  could. 

Her  companion  went  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  looked  anxiously  up  and 
down. 

"  If  only  someone  would  pome  by,"  he 
said,  returning  to  Agatha.  "  I  cannot  leave 
you  here,  and  see,  the  snow  is  falling." 

But  Agatha  heeded  neither  Guy  Danby 
nor  the  falling  snow,  save  that  she  strove 
to  cover  the  prostrate  form  more  closely. 
Only  once  she  looked  up  at  her  companion. 

«Is  he  dead,  do  you  think  1"  she 
whispered  with  white,  trembling  lips. 

"  Only  stunned,  I  think,"  he  answered, 
letting  fall  the  listless  hand,  and  went  back 
to  his  watch  once  more. 

But  Guy  Danby's  ordeal  was  nearly 
over.  A  sound  of  distant  wheels  that, 
growing  nearer,  presently  brought  a  carriage 
close  upon  them.  At.  sight  of  them  the 
coachman  drew  up  sharply,  a  familiar  head 
was  popped  out  of  the  window;  another 
moment,  and  the  Bectoress  of  St  Swithin's 
was  standing  by  Agatha  Wharton's  side. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  could  not  have 
been  anyone  better. 

Mrs.  Tyerman  gave  one  glance  abont  her 
— a  glance  that  took  in  all  three,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  as  well  as  if  she  had  been 
there  from  the  beginning.  Then  she  asked 
a  question  or  two,  felt  the  Major's  pulse,  and 
in  three  minutes  from  her  first  appearance 
on  the  scene  had  him  safely  in  her  carriage 
with  Agatha  sitting  opposite,  and  the 
Captain  on  the  box,  under  orders  for 
Postleton,  *^  and  carefully  mind,  or  I  shall 
get  out  and  drive  myself." 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Christmas  Evs,  but  early  morning,  so 
early  that  day  is  only  just  stealing  over 
the  dty,  and  the  happier  half  of  Postleton 
dumber  yet  The  air  is  sharp  and  still, 
and  snow  lies  thick  and  white  on  every- 
thing and  everywhere — over  quiet  fields; 
over  small  country  towns  and  busy  cities ; 
over  the  but  half*awakened  city  of  Postleton 
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itself  ]  over  the  cathedra],  grey  and 
solemn  in  the  winter's  dawn,  where  in 
their  niches  the  saints  stand  grim  and 
white,  sheeted  like  sinners  at  their  penance; 
thick  and  white  about  the  quiet  Close, 
where  the  stiff  red  houses  stand  like  whited 
sepulchres,  and  where  in  the  Deanery  itself 
Agatha  Wharton's  eyes  are  just  opening,  and 
the  world  is  beginning  for  her  once  more. 

For  all  the  merry  Christmas-tide  her 
heart  is  heayy^  and  the  short  winter's  day 
drags  wearily  to  its  close.  The  Dean's 
James  had  taJsen  farewell  of  Postleton,  his 
broken  head  has  been  mended,  and  he  is 
off  to-day  on  sick-leave,  and  has  hinted  of 
India  and  exchange,  so  the  Deanery  scarcely 
looks  to  see  him  again.  As  dusk  fell  he 
should  hare,  been  many  a  mile  away,  and 
yet  who  paced  with  restless  steps  the  snow- 
covered  fl^s  of  the  cathedral-yard  9 

Frank  Wharton  crossing  it  came  upon 
the  well-known  figure.  It  was  quite  dark, 
but  she  recognised  it  at  once,  and  even  in 
her  surprise,  I  think,  what  brought  it  there. 

"Why,  Uncle  James,"  she  cried,  "I 
thought  you  were  miles  away ! " 

The  Major  gave  a  little  guilty  start  as 
she  touched  his  shoulder. 

'<  So  I  am,"  he  said — ''  supposed  to  be, 
that  is." 

''What  are  you  here  for,  then)"  said 
Frank  bluntly. 

*'  Can't  you  ^ess  %  "  the  Major  asked 
quietly.  "  I  have  heard  something,  and  I 
cannot  go  till  I  have  seen  her." 

"If  you  mean  Asatha,  and  I  suppose 
you  do,  she  is  in  ^ere,  and  oh,  Uncle 
James,  she  is  very  unhappy!" 

In  the  cathedral,  afternoon  service  was 
just  concluding.  Lights  shone  here  and 
there  through  the  stained  windows.  Pre- 
sently the  doors  were  thrown  open,  one  of 
Handel's  choruses  came  rolling  from  the 
or^an.  Then  the  little  group  of  wor- 
shippers came  quietly  out. 

The  Dean's  daughter  was  one  of  the 
last  to  leave.  She  stood  still  a  moment, 
her  face  upturned  to  the  starlit  sk^,  then 
prepared  to  move  away.  As  she  did  so,  a 
dark  figure  came  out  of  the  shadows,  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  her  arm,  a  voice  she 
knew  spoke  her  name.  It  was  not  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
Deanery,  but  to-night  it  took  so  much 
longer  that  before  it  was  reached  the 
Major  had  learned  all  he  wanted  to  know, 
and  India  was  worlds  away.  Instead  was 
only  the  Deanery  door  standing  hospitably 
open,  with  the  Dean,  who  had  just  come 
up,  holding  out  a  welcoming  hand.    The 


soft  light  from  the  lamp  burning  in  the  liall 
streamed  out,  and  fell  warmly  on  the  three. 

Then  the  door  closed,  and  shut  them, 
the  lamp-light,  and  the  warmth,  safe  with- 
in. It  shut  out  the  winter's  night,  the 
darkness,  and  the  snow.  It  shut  out  the 
passers-by ;  it  shut  out  one  who  Imgered 
there,  and  could  not  take  himself  away;  a 
man  with  a  dark,  despairing  face,  and  wild 
passion  at  his  heart ;  shut  him  out  for  erer 
from  what  might  have  been  his  own. 

As  he  tum^  away  at  last,  the  cathedral 
bells  clanged  out,  and  someone  pasoDg 
wished  him  "  A  Merry  Christmas  1" 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST. 

PART  III. 

"  You  ought  to  see  the  Smoke  Hol^ ! " 
This  was  the  ezclamaition  wherewitJi  I 
had  so  suddenly  been  startled  by  my  guide, 
shortly  after  we  had  left  our  friend  the 
one-eyed  basket-maker,  who,  by  a  foDny 
freak  of  memory,  somehow  had  reminded 
me  of  the  one-eyed  Second  Calender  in 
the  Arabian  Night&  The  dear  Arahian 
Nights  1  For  how  many  pleasant  days 
have  I  to  thank  those  precious  Nights! 
What  magical  delights  have  been  coBJnred 
by  their  spell !  Like  orient  pearls  at 
random  strung,  these  gems  of  Eaatem 
fairy  lore  have  been  fastened  on  my 
memory,  and  in  many  a  dark  hour  have 
flashed  upon  my  brain.  How  I  have  pitied 
poor  Aladdin  when  his  palace  disappeared, 
and  with  it  his  fair  princess,  whose  long 
name  Badroulbadour  no  schoolboy  dare 
pronounce ;  and  how  I  have  rejoiced  when 
she  so  pluckily  had  poisoned  the  magidan, 
and  Aladdin  had  regained  possesion  of 
his  lamp  1  How  I  have  envied  Camaral- 
zaman  tiie  love  of  his  Badoura,  and^  have 
enjoyed  the  ducking  of  his  servant  in  the 
well !  How  sorry  I  have  felt  for  the  young 
king  of  the .  Black  Isles,  whp  from  the 
waist  downwards  was  marble,  and  not 
man  !  How  I  have  read  with  breathless 
interest  every  detail  of  the  battle  fought 
between  the  Queen  of  Beauty  and  the 
Evil  Genius,  who,  appearing  as  a  lion,  was 
halved  neatly  by  a  hair  (transformed  into 
a  scythe),  then  was  changed  into  a  scor- 
pion, a  serpent,  a  pussy-cat,  and  a  pome- 
granate*8eed,  and  after  escaping  as  a  fish 
from  the  jaws  of  his  pursuer,  rose  from  the 
water  all  aflame,  and  was  burned  finally 
to  bits  I  How  I  have  kughed  at  poor 
Alnaschar,  the  barber's  fifth  brother,  when 
he  kicked  over  his  glass-ware,  and 
awoke    from    his    sweet    day-dream  of 
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prosperity  and  pomp  1  How  I  have 
longed  to  have  a  mount  on  the  Enchanted 
Horse,  and  to  go  with  Prince  Fironz 
Schah,  that  boldest  of  all  high-flyers,  on  a 
flight  towards  the  moon !  I  temember, 
when  I  climbed  a  tree  to  peep  into  a 
pigeon's  nest^  I  often  pleased  myself  with 
thinking  how  young  Sindbad  the  Sailor 
had  discovered  the  roc's  egs  by  a  similar 
ascent ;  or  how  dear  old  A&  Baba,  beine 
similarly  perched,  heard  the  magical 
"Open  Sesame"  of  the  famous  Forty 
Thieves.  I  believe  I  conld  still  find,  on 
the  sea-shore  nigh  to  Felixstowe,  the 
precise  spot  where  the  fisherman,  to  my 
fancy,  was  at  work  when  the  Genius  (the 
"  Grenie  "  in  my  old,  ill-printed  version)  was 
esciqping  wrapped  in  smoke  firom  the  yellow 
copper  vase ;  and  I  could  readily  show  the 
place  in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Harwich 
where  Aladdin  saw  the  princess  coming 
from  her  bath.  The  dear  Arabian  Nights  1 
As  Talleyrand  ezdairaed,  ''Ah,  what  a 
sad  old  age  you  are  preparing  for  your- 
self I"  to  a  young  man  who  protested  that  he 
cared  not  to  learn  whist;  so  would  I  cry  out, 
"Ah,  what  lifelong  pleasures  of  memory  you 
may  lose  if  you  care  not  in  your  youth  to 
read  the  dear  Arabian  Nights  1 " 

But  I  have  mounted  on  my  hobby-horse, 
and  am  galloping  away  from  the  guidance 
of  my  guide,  who  had  suddenly  exclaimed 
tome: 

"  Now  we  are  so  near  them,  you  ought 
to  see  the .  smoke  -  holes."  The  smoke- 
holes  1  Why  yes,  certainly.  Since  he 
thought  it  was  my  duty,  I  Would  surely 
see  the  smoke-holes.  Aa  a  traveller,  I  was 
bound  to  see  the  strange  sights  of  the 
country  I  was  bent  upon  exploring.  The 
smoke-holes  1  What  on  earth  they  were, 
I  could  not  imagine.  There  was  a  magic 
in  their  name  that  whetted  curiosity, 
and  made  me  anxious  to  behold  these 
marvels  of  the  East. 

As  we  trudged  along,  my  fancy  revelled 
in  the  smoke-holea  Were  they  geysers, 
or  volcanoes,  or  deep  caverns  in  the  earth; 
fissures  sulphurous  and  ghastly,  vomiting 
huge  volumes  of  vaporous  obscurity. 
Smoke  -  holes  like  to  these  seemed 
BQggested  by  my  memories  of  Oriental 
fairy-tale  and  scenes  described  in  travellers' 
books.  But  the  reality  fell  short  of  the 
preconceived  rpmance. 

We  found  the  smoke -holes  simply 
chimneys,  square-built  of  thick  planks, 
about  four  feet  in  width,  and  a  dozen  or 
80  in  height  In  each  a  fire  of  sawdust  lay 
smoulderintr  at  bottom,  while  above  hune 


sprats  or  haddocks,  regular  in  rows,  and 
spitted  upon  sticks.  A  "  machine  "  of  fish, 
I  learned,  was  a  truck-load  of  two  tons; 
and  such  were  often  bought  and  shared 
among  the  renters  of  the  smoke-holes, 
whose  trade  it  was  to  clean,  and  salt,  and 
dry,  and  smoke  the  fish.  In  the  shed 
which  we  had  entered,  a  couple  of  men 
were  busily  employed  in  splitting  haddocks 
at  a  most  amaring  pace ;  cleaning  them 
and  sorting  them  according  to  their  sizes, 
and  a  little  too,  it  seemed  to  me,  according 
to  their  smelL  Another  man  and  a  small 
boy  were  opening  their  gills,  and  stringing 
them  on  sticks,  which  they  hung  across  the 
holes.  Above  the  heads  of  the  two 
splitters,  in  a  cage  six  inches  square,  a 
pretty  little  linnet  was  warbling  to  the 
workers,  who  seemed  to  have  small  leisure 
to  listen  to  his  song. 

In  Uie  yard  next  door,  a  man  and  boy 
were  likewise  hard  at  work,  spitting  sprats 
upon  the  sticka  This  seemed  a  work  more 
delicate  and  slower  to  accomplish,  as  they 
were  smaller  fisL  They  looked  silvery  and 
bright  as  they  were  taken  from  the  salting 
tub.  In  the  room  through  which  we  passed 
— and  which  seemed  scullery,  and  kitchen, 
and  dining-room,  and  workshop,  and  bed- 
chamber to  boot — ^two  women,  brisk  and 
buxom,  with  their  sleeves  tucked  to  their 
elbows,  were  employed  in  cleaning  similar 
small  fish.  A  cat  lay  snoozing  by  the  fire, 
looking  comfortably  sleek,  and  presenting 
a  rare  contrast  to  the  lean  cats  we  had 
seen.  She  was  doubtless  fond  of  fish — 
pussies  generally  are — although  I  guessed 
her  to  be  a  newcomer,  for  she  must  have  had 
a  glut  of  it  in  such  a  fishy  place.  However 
good  her  appetite,  she  must  soon  feel  like 
the  grocer's  boy,  who  finds  that  sugar  is 
too  sweet  for  him  after  a  week's  work. 

I  remarked  upon  the  number  of  what  I 
mistook  for  mice-holes,  in  the  flooring  by 
the  hearthstone,  and  the  comers  of  the 
walls.  I  said  I  thought  the  cat  must  be 
neglectful  of  her  duty,  and  was  hardly 
worth  her  keep ;  she  looked  so  sleek  and 
sleepy,  and  the  mice  seemed  so  abundant. 
"Mices  'oles!"  cried  the  woman,  smiling 
at  my  ignorance.  "Law,  sir,  they  ain't 
mices  'oles,  they're  rats'  'oles,  that's  what 
they  are.  An'  a  plenty  of  'em  we  has  too,  an' 
can't  no  ways  keep  'em  out,  we  can't  Fast 
as  ever  we  blocks  one  'ole,  there  they  makes 
another  bigger.  They're  too  sharp  for  the 
cat  to  catcl^  and  as  for  settin'  o'  traps,  it 
ain't  a  mite  of  use.  Bait  'em  as  you  may, 
tiiey  won't  never  go  anigh  'em  I  s'pose 
as  it's  die  hoffle  as  temos^m  to  flock  in  so. 
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Y'see,  sir,  afCer  a  goodish  spell  o'  work, 
an'  speshly  cleanin'  'addocks,  there's  allys 
lots  o'  hoffle,  and  I  fancy  as  the  rats  they 
likes  it  for  their  suppers.  Bless  yon,  when 
the  light's  oat,  and  there's  nobody  to  see 
'em,  'cause  they're  'mazin'  shy  is  rats,  they 
cuts  out  of  their  'oles,  and  kicks  up  such  a 
caper!  One  can't  hardly  sleep  a'  times, 
they're  so  a  squealin',  an'  asqueakin',  an'  a 
Idckin'  up  a  shindy.  Nuisance  f  Well  yes, 
now  you  come  to  think  of  it,  they  are  a 
slightish  nuisance.  I've  often  felt  'em  on 
the  bed,  and  'ad  to  keep  a  stick  anigh  me 
'andy  for-  to  knock  'em  off  it  More  nor 
once  or  twice  they've  runned  over  acrost 
my  face  they  have,  and  my  'usband  says 
he've  eered  'em  a  gnawrin'  of  his  whiskies. 
Why  yes,  you  may  say  that,  sir.  'Tis  well 
as  they  likes  fish,  or  some^fine  night  they'd 
be  a  nibblin'  of  our  noses  off." 

A  very  little  boy,  with  very  little 
clothing  on,  was  prattling  to  his  mother, 
while  he  played  about  the  room.  He  had 
no  playmate  to  help  him,  nor  had  he  anv 
plaything,  and  he  seemed  playing  a  smaU 
game  of  hide-and-seek  all  by  himself.  His 
cheeks  were  plump  and  rosy — ^they  were  the 
first  Eastern  roses  I  had  seen — and  he 
looked  certainly  as  though  a  fish  diet  agreed 
with  him,  as  it  did  clearly  with  the  oat 
To  vary  the  monotony  of  his  playing  all 
alone,  I  took  him  by  the  arms,  and  gave 
him  the  delight  of  some  jumping  in  the  air. 
He  seemed  mightily  to  relish  this  new  form 
of  entertainment ;  and,  when  I  bade  good- 
bye to  him,  he  eyed  me  rather  wist^^y, 
much  as  a  dog  may  eye  his  master  when 
the  dog  desires  to  be  taken  for  a  walk. 
Chancing  to  look  round  when  I  was  half- 
way down  the  street,  I  perceived  my  young 
playmate  closely  following  at  my  heels,  and 
he  began  to  cry  a  little  when  his  mother 
called  him  back.  Well;  thought  I,  as  he 
left  me,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  please  a  child 
who  wants  a  game  of  play ;  and  this  little 
fellow  can  certainly  have  known  but  little 
pleasure  in  his  life,  when  he  finds  so  much 
enjoyment  in  a  few  jumps  from  the  floor. 

There  are  plenty  of  these  smoke-holes 
to  be  met  with  in  the  East ;  and  some  few 
of  their  occupants  appear  now  to  be  doing 
a  fairly  thriving  trade,  in  comparison,  at 
least)  with  other  Eastern  folk.  In  using 
the  word  ''occupants,"  I  write  a  little 
figuratively,  for  certainly  the  occupation  of 
a  smoke  -  hole  would  be  anything  but 
pleasant,  and  hardly  even  possible  with 
the  sawdust  well  alight  Some  amount  of 
capital  must  certainly  be  needful  to  enable 
a  few  trade's  to  buy  two  tons  of  fish. 


Indeed,  I  heard  some  whispers  fioatmg 
somewhere  in  the  air,  about  the  fortunes 
that  were  rumoured  to  be  stored  up  in  old 
stockings,  or  otherwise  ooncesled.  Bot  I 
fancy  there  are  middlemen  with  fingers  in 
the  pie,  who  help  themselves,  nddoubt^  to 
a  good  slice  of  its  contents.  The  fiih- 
markets  are  in  a  rather  fishy  state  at 
present,  and  if  some  few  among  the  smoken 
somehow  manage  in  some  years  to  put  by 
something  handsome,  they  do'  so  by  bud 
working  at  a  rather  ugly  trade. 

It  must  be  understood,  moreover,  that 
many  of  these  fish-curers  are  compelled  to 
lira  by  piecework,  for  they  «»  brtoo  poor 
to  shure  in  buying  a  "machine."  Aa  the 
work  is  intermittent,  and  comes  by  sudden 
fits  and  starts,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
a  regular  employment  Indeed,  in  a  alack 
season  there  are  many  workless,  and  there- 
fore wageless  days ;  and  at  such  times  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  man  to 
earn  above  a  crown  or  so  a  week. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  smoke-holes, 
and  the  scent  of  certain  sprats  waa  sti]} 
fresh  in  our  nostrils — ^tibiough  '*feesh,'' 
perhaps,  is  hardly  the  right  adjective  to 
use — when  we  were  suddenly  enveloped  in 
an  odour  far  more  savoury,  whereof  a  fev 
sniffs  called  to  mind  the  fragrant  smell  of 
Irish  stew.  Quickly  following  our  noses, 
we  traced  the  perfume  to  a  pint  mug  which 
was  wrapped  in  an  old  handkerchief,  and 
was  being  carried,  by  a  poor  newly-widoved 
woman,  home  to  her  sick  child  The  stow 
had  dearly  come  from  the  Cottage  Mission 
kitchen,  for  where  else  was  procurable,  at 
least  in  that  poor  neighbourhood,  such 
richly  smelling  food  t  Now  the  mission 
stew  was  madOj  as  I  well  knew,  "to  be 
consumed  upon  the  premises,"  and  was 
"  supplied  in  their  own  jogs,"  or  plates,  to 
its  consumers,  who  were  allowed  to  eat 
their  fill  there,  but  to  carry  none  awaj. 
This  was  the  rule,  and  very  sensible  it  was. 
My  guide,  however,  now  informed  me  that^ 
in  case  of  serious  illness,  the  rule  was  not 
made  absolute,  and  that  children  or  their 
mothers  were  very  properly  allowed  to  take 
away  a  helping,  if  they  had  a  little  one 
lying  sick  at  home.  Of  the  good  done  by 
these  dinners  I  had  already  taken  count, 
and  here  was  further  proof  of  how  they 
were  esteemed.  This  poor  woman  had 
been  walking  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  wait- 
ing for  an  hour  or  so,  to  get  a  little  whole- 
some food  to  carry  hom&  Her  little  girl 
had  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  whooping- 
cough,  and  was  so  weak,  the  doctor  said, 
that  she  must  have  some  meat    Perfaapfi 
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he  might  as  well  have  prescribed  a  dice  of 
peacock,  or  an  ortolan  or  two,  or  a  pine- 
apple, or  a  peacL  How  was  a  poor  widow  to 
buy  meat,  she'd  like  to  know,  when  she'd 
four  children  to  feed,  and  with  all  her 
slaving  only  earned  five  bob  a  week  1  For 
despite  of  all  the  advertised  advantages  of 
machines,  stitching  shirts  is  still  a  starva- 
tion sort  of  work,  and  the  wages  to  be 
gained  are  little  higher  than  they  were 
when  the  famous  song  aboat  it  was  first 
pat  into  print 

The  next  halt  that  we  made  was  in  the 
honse  of  a  poor  woman,  a  widow  like  the 
last^  and  Uke  her  a  hard  worker,  and  one 
who  very  literally  had  hard  work  to  live, 
while  living  by  hard  work.  She  was  idle 
now,  however,  for  she  had  sprained  her 
back,  and  so  her  daughter,  somehow, 
managed  to  do  the  work  of  both.  And  it 
wasn't  easy  neither,  to  make  fifty  beds 
a  day,  leastways  forty-seven,  if  you'd  like 
to  speak  exact,  besides  a*  cleaning  of  the 
rooms  and  a  sweeping  of  the  stairs  a  bit 
An'  then  there  was  a  washing  every  week 
of  fifty,  leastways  of  forty-seven  sheets, 
and  a  score  or  so  of  towels — not  little  'uns, 
neither,  mind  you,  but  regular  big  jacks. 
This  was  the  bard  labour  to  which  she  and 
her  daughter  had  been  condemned,  perhaps 
for  life,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  living.  A 
certain  poor  men's  lodging-house  just  down 
there  in  the  Causeway,  was  the  place  where 
this  life  punishment  was  being  so  worked 
out.  Nine  shillings  a  week  was  all  the 
wages  they  could  earn,  and  there  were 
throe  mouths  besides  her  own  to  fill 

Eighteenpence  a  week  was  the  rent  of 
the  reoeption-room  wherein  we  were 
received.  We  found  it  was,  in  fact,  the 
vent  of  the  whole  house.  Explored  from 
ground  to  roof,  the  mansion  held  no  other 
chamber ;  indeed,  so  tumbledown  a  house 
it  was  that  hardly  it  held  this.  I  could 
scarcely  say  with  truth  that  we  were  in  a 
downstairs  room ;  for  staircase  there  was 
none,  and  no  attempt  at  a  first  floor.  The 
walls  seemed  thinand  totterine;  and,  if  they 
did  not  let  the  air  in,  it  entered  pretty  freely 
through  the  window  and  the  door.  There 
were  big  holes  in  the  ceiling  which  served 
to  admit  daylight ;  big  holes  were  visible 
likewise  in  the  roof.  Perhaps  for  a  day- 
worker  this  might  be  esteemed  a  benefit, 
ior  the  window  was  a  small  one,  and  the 
glass  was  much  begrimed.  A  smell  of 
something  filthy,  and  likewise  something 
smoky,  seemed  to  hang  about  the  plaoe, 
and  as  there  was  no  fire  there,  I  confidently 
guessed  is  must  be  coming  from  outside.      | 


« You're  about  right,  sir,"  replied  the 
poor  widow.  "It  comes  in  through  the 
window  and  down  the  chimney  too,  and 
mayhap  through  the  roof  a  bit.  Tou  see, 
they're  burning  tins  down  in  the  yard 
yonder,  and  when  the  tins  are  extiy  foul| 
the  smoke  is  apt  to  stink." 

I  peeped  through  the  dim  casement  as 
well  as  I  was  able ;  and  not  far  off  I  saw, 
all  piled  up  in  big  heaps,  a  mountainous 
range  of  tins  of  aiffering  formation,  and 
varying  antiquity,  all  mingled  in  a  chaos 
that  would  certainly  have  puzzled  a  savant 
to  have  sketched.  There  were  biscuit-tins, 
and  flour-tins,  and  paraffin-tins,  and  colza- 
tins,  and  sardine-tins,  and  candle-tins,  and 
tins  of  half-a-hundred  shapes,  and  sorts, 
and  sizes,  whose  past  uses  were  quite  past 
my  present  powers  to  explain.  They  wero 
different  in  shape  and  different  in  substance, 
and  in  one  thing  only  they  seemed  to  be 
alike.  All  were  old,  and  all  were  dirty, 
and  most  of  them  most  foul,  and  all  wero 
there  awaiting  some  strange  purifying  pro- 
cess, which  seemed  not  very  odorous,  to 
sweeten  their  fouled  substance  into  some- 
thing useable,  when  seen  in  a  re-melted 
and  re-modelled  state. 

Half  filling  the  small  room  was  a  bed 
with  an  old  counterpane  and  some  little 
substance  under  it  What  that  substance 
was,  whether  hay,  or  straw,  or  horsehair, 
I  did  not  care  to  ask.  It  really  seemed  too 
little  to  be  of  much  account  Nor  did  I 
care  to  guess  how  the  mother  and  three 
children  could  all  sleep  in  that  one  bed. 
Unless  the  latter  were  extremely  small, 
they  must  have  found  it  a  tight  fit 

A  cat  mewed  at  the  door,  and  her 
mistress  let  her  in.  Puss  wore  a  shabl^ 
coat  of  blade  and  dirty  white,  which  sadly 
needed  to  be  washed  Nor  was  her 
personal  appearance  improved  in  ptbor 
points.  Her  tail  was  oat  of  curl,  and  her 
whiskers  were  unl^rushed,  and  thero^  wero 
traces  of  a  gutter  tramp  left  sticking  to 
her  feet  She  seemed  indeed  too  hungry 
to  attend  much  to  her  toilette,  and  1 
almost  doubted  if  she  wero  in  her  right 
mind.  A  cat  of  any  common-sense  would 
have  surely  left  a  place  whero  she  appeared 
so  little  cared  for,  and  this  specimen  seemed 
indeed  to  be  half  starved. 

"I  foun'  her  in  the  street  one  nighti 
nigh  Bromley,"  said  the  widow.  "  It  were 
a  drizzlin'  a  bit,  and  there  were  a  east  wind 
blowin'  enough  to  blow  your  'at  off,  and 
she  were  a  mewing  piteous  she  was.  So  I 
wrapped  her  in  my  apron,  and  carried  her 
straight  'ome  with  me.    An'  hero  she  have 
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lived  since,  though  it  ain't  much  of  a  living. 
Well  now,  I  dessay  you  may  think  I  can't 
afford  to  keep  a  cat  much.  But  there,  she 
don't  cost  nothin'.  I  never  buy  no  ihilk 
for  her,  nor  meat  neither,  for  that  matter. 
An'  you  know,  sir,  she  grows  all  her  own 
clothing,  and  she  ain't  like  my  boy  Billy, 
'cause  she  don't  wear  out  no  boots.  She 
catches  of  her  mice  somewheres ;  it  ain't 
here,  for  we've  got  none.  There's  nothin' 
for  'em  to  eat,  so  they're  wise  to  keep  away 
from  'ere.  Well  yes,  sir,  she  ain't  much  of 
a  beauty,  but  I'd  be  sorry  to  lose  her,  that 
I  would.  You  see,  she's  company  like,  she 
is,  and  is  somethin'  as  one  can  talk  to 
when  one's  feeling  a  bit  lonesome,  an'  the 
children  ain't  at  hom&  An'  then  they 
likes  to  play  with  her  they  does,  and  it 
ain't  much  one's  got  to  play  with,  you 
know,  sir,  when  one's  poor." 

I  remarked  upon  the  bad  state  of  repair 
in  which  the  house  was  kept,  and  suggested 
that  the  roof  did  not  seem  wholly  water- 
tight "  Well  no,  sir,  I  can't  say  as  it  do," 
replied  the  widow,  with  something  like 
the  ghost  of  a  dead  smile  on  her  wan  face. 
'*  What  with  all  them  'oles,  and  the  plaster 
off  the  ceiling,  we  often  wants  an  umbe- 
rella  a'most  to  keep  the  rain  off.  Yes, 
I've  spoken  to  the  landlord,  and  he  tells 
me  as  he'll  see  to  it.  And  so  peraps  he 
may — leastways,  if  he  live  long  enough. 
Oh  yes,  sir,  he's  well  off  enough.  One  of 
the  pious  ones  he  is,  and  goes  to  service 
regular.  He  looks  sharpish  for  hia  rents, 
though,  an'  he  don't  give  'em  away  much ; 
leastways,  about  here  he  don't  The 
Parish  ought  to  know,  you  sayt  Law 
bless  you,  who's  the  Parish  1  You  see, 
the  'ouse  is  tidy  cheap,  as  'ousee  go,  an'  if 
I  was  to  leave  I  mightn't  find  another 
easy.  And  there,  it  never  ain't  no  good 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  your  landlord.  You 
gets  the  key  o'  the  street,  instead  o'  the 
firont  door,  you  does.  The  'ouse  ain't  over 
water-tight,  nor  wind-tight  neither,  mind 
you;  but  it's  better  than  none,  an'  one 
mustn't  be  too  pertickler  when  one  can't 
afford  it" 

With  this  philosophic  aphorism  to 
refresh  me  in  my  travels,  I  took  my  leave 
of  the  good  widow,  whom  I  mentally  com- 
mended for  the  brave  attempt  she  made 
to  seem  content  with  her  hard  lot  After 
making  a  few  more  halts  upon  my  way, 
and  traversing  a  mile  or  more  of  brick- 
work so  monotonous,  by  thoroughfares  so 
similar,  that  I  wondered  how  my  guide 
could  find  his  way  along  them,  we  re- 
turned to  Salmon  Lane,  where  there  was 


business  that  awaited  him.  Among  other 
news,  Miss  Napton,  the  kind  lady-super- 
intendent, reported  a  visit  she  had  nude 
the  day  before,  which  had  very  mnch 
distressed  her.  Calling  just  at  nightM 
on  a  family  hard-by,  she  found  the  mother 
and  her  children  anxiously  expecting  the 
home-coming  of  the  father,  who  was  a 
dock -labourer.  He  presently  returned, 
looking  sorely  worn  and  haggard.  "  Look 
here,"  he  cried  half  savagely,  flingmg  his 
hat  upon  the  floor ;  "  I've  been  a  tryin' 
hard  all  day,  an'  haven't  earned  a  blened 
farden.  I  been  a  standin'  at  the  gates,  an' 
a  trampin'  through  the  streets,  till  it's  right 
down  faint  I  am.  And  God  A'mighty 
knows  what  we're  to  do  to-morrow  to  keep 
ourselves  from  starving." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  kindly  visitor,  *'  if 
you  had  but  heard  the  cry  that  those  poor 
hungry  children  gave,  when  they  found  dieir 
father  hadn't  brought  home  food  for  them, 
I  declare  you  must  almost  have  cried  your- 
self, as  I  did.  But  I  harried  home  at  once 
and  sent  them  a  loaf  of  bread ;  and  so,  poor 
little  things,  they  didn't  sleep  quite  supper- 
less." 

I  bade  my  guide  good-bye,  after  hearing 
this  sad  story,  and  promising  ere  long  to 
resume  my  Eastern  travels.  As  I  trudged 
home  through  the  City,  I  entered  the 
Cathedral  How  lofty  and  how  nohle 
appeared  its  spacious  dome,  compared  with 
all  the  mean  and  wretched  rooms  I  had 
been  visiting  !  The  o^an  was  just  pealing 
forth  the  grandest  of  its  tones,  and  the 
chubby,  clean-cheeked,  white-robed  little 
choristers  were  sweetly  carolling  tiieir 
evensong  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Ah, 
thought  I,  my  young  friends,  you  may  well 
sing  "  Oh,  be  joyful  1 "  How  many  are 
your  joys,  and  how  few  can  be  your  griefs  1 
Well  catered  for,  well  clad,  and  well  cared 
for  as  you  are,  what  a  contrast  are  your  lives 
to  those  of  the  poor  children  whose  mothers 
starve  at  shirt-tnaking,  and  who  go  supper- 
less  to  bed  when  their  fathers  get  no  work! 

GEORGIE :  AN  ARTISrS  LOVE. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER  IV. 

Georgie  overslept  herself  the  next 
morning. 

Poor,  unheroic  little  Georgie  I  she  had 
lain  so  long  awake ;  she  had  heard  every 
hour  strike  until  long  past  midnight,  for 
it  was  not  until  then  that  Mr.  Bentoul 
had  come  in,  and  that  her  fears  on  his 
behalf  had  been  set  at  rest. 

Might  he  not  have  fallen  into  some 
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ditch,  and  be  lying  there  helpless,  perhaps 
with  a  broken  leg;  might  he  not  have 
been  murdered  by  some  footpad )  She 
had  read  of  such  things  in  the  news- 
papers. There  was  indeed  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  agony  she  piled  up,  nor  was 
there  any  limit  to  her  remorse. 

She  resolved  to  ask  his  f orgiyeness  as 
soon  as  might  be,  she  would  mike  him 
forgive  her;  if  there  was  no  other  way, 
she  would  tell  him  that  she  loved  him,  for 
— ah,  she  did — ^she  did!  She  imagined 
to  herself  a  most  pathetic  little  tableau, 
or  rather  a  series  of  tableaux.  She  saw 
a  wounded  man  being  tended  by  a  wet- 
eyed,  remorseful  little  nurse — a  little  nurse, 
who,  in  spite  of  total  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  sick-room  knowledge,  and  with 
a  propensity  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  cut 
finger,  should  yet  by  herskilfiu  and  tender 
care  save  the  wounded  man's  life  and  make 
whole  his  shattered  Umbs.  Oh,  she  would 
have  earned  his  foigiveness  1 
^  Had  she  possessed  that  most  unde- 
sirable gift  of  fairy  story-books,  the  gift  of 
beholding  loved  objects  when  at  a  distance, 
she  would  have  seen  Mr.  Bentoul  among 
all  the  prosaic  surroundings  of  the  billiarf 
room  at  The  Bed  lion.  It  was  true  he 
looked  somewhat  cross,  but  the  friend  with 
whom  he  played  attributed  it  to  his 
repeated  non-success,  and  who  can  say  that 
he  was  not  right  % 

Yes,  had  she  been  the  possessor  of  that 
fairy  gift,  Oeorgie  might  have  been  spared 
many  wakeful  hours ;  but  it  would  have 
been  at  the  costr  of  some  very  romantic 
and  tragic  imaginings,  and  to  render  these 
impossible  is  idways  a  deprivation  to  the 
young. 

When  MissBickarda  did  make  her  tardy 
appearance,  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
livens ;  the  hands  of  the  eight-day  clock 
on  the  staircase  showed  it  to  be  eleven. 

Her  tragic  mood  had  departed,  leaving 
in  its  place  a  certain  feeling  of  excitement 
which  was  not  unpleasant  It  seemed  to 
her  that  she  could  read  forgiveness  written 
in  the  blue  sky,  could  fed  it  in  every  ray  of 
warm  sunshine. 

She  lingered  a  litUe  on  her  way  down- 
stairs ;  might  he  not  be  in  wait  for  her  I 
Must  he  not  be  at  least  as  eager  as  she 
herself  for  zeconciliation  ?  But  there  was 
no  sign  of  his  presence,  and  she  entered  the 
sittinp-room  just  a  little  disappointed. 

Br&kjGut  was  still  on  the  table,  the 
teapot  was  down  in  the  fender  keeping  hot 
for  her.  Mr&  Thompson  looked  up  from  a 
letter  she  was  writing,  to  tell  her  to  ring 


for  anything  she  wanted.  Myra,  who  was 
touchmg  up  a  sketch  at  the  window,  made 
no  sign  whatsoever. 

The  silen<^  was  very  uncomfortable  to 
Georgie ;  by  degrees  it  became  unbearably 
so.     She  addressed*herself  to  Myra : 

"  How  are  you  i"  she  said.  '*  Is  your 
headache  quite  gone  %  '^ 

*'  Quite,  thank  you ;  and  you,  after  your 
long  walk?'' 

Myra  looked  keenly  at  Georgie  as  she 
put  this  last  question,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  girl  become  a  rich  crimson 
under  her  gaze. 

"  I  don't  think  you  should  stay  out  so 
late,'^  said  Mrs.  Thompson,  looking  up 
from  her  lett^-writing ;  "  we  did  not  even 
know  where  you  were  going.  It  is  not 
quite  the  thing,  Georgie  dear. 

'^  I  am  sorry,"  murmured  Georgie  ;  <*  but 
I  was  not  alone— I  met  Mr.  BentouL" 

''That  scarcely  improves  matters,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Thompson;  ''however,  it 
cannot  happen  agaia 

She  was  nervous;  and  a  little  perplexed, 
and  so  did  not  look  up  from  her  blotting- 
book.    If  only  Mvra  were  not  there  ! 

But  Myra  was  there,  and  it  was  she  who, 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  uncomprehending 
Georgie,  proceeded  to  enlighten  her. 

"Mr.  Bentoul  has  gone,  she  said ;  *'  he 
came  to  say  ^ood-bye,  before  you  were 
up.  I  believe  it  is  some  news  he  received 
this  morning,  that  has  obliged  him  to 
leave." 

Georgie's  expressive  face  was  a  study, 
and  Myra  studied  it,  until  Georgie,  driven 
to  desperation,  suddenly  went  up  to  her : 

"  It  is  all  your  fault,"  she  cried  excitedly. 
"  I  was  rude ;  but  it  is  your  fault  Why 
could  you  not  leave  me  alone  1  And  now 
he  has  gone ;  I.have  driven  him  away." 

On  me  point  of  tears,  Miss  Bickards 
rushed  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Thompson  stopped  writing,  and 
looked  at  her  daughter  with  a  sort  of  "  I 
told  you  so  "  expression  in  her  eyes. 

"  How  childish  she  is  i "  returned  Myra 
in  answer  to  the  look ;  "  excitable  and  un- 
reaaonabla  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Bentoul 
has  the  smallest  intention  of  asking  her  to 
be  his  wife ;  but,  supposing  he  has,  he  has 
not  gone  to  the  Antipoaes.  London  is 
large,  certainly,  but  it  will  not  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  come  and  see  us  if  he 
feels  so  inclined ;  however,  I  do  not  think 
he  will  feel  inclined,  he  is  just  the  sort 
of  man  to  run  away  from  a  girl  who  flings 
herself  at  his  bead. 

After  this  speech  the  oracle  was  silent^ 
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and  sat  somewhat  gloomily  staring  oat 
into  the  sunshine.  She  did  not  like 
that  reproach  of  Qeorgie's.  Had  she  been 
mistaken  all  along?  Had  her  words  of 
warning  and  advice  to  Georgie  come 
between  two  loving  souls  % 

She  was  obliged  to  console  herself  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  not  irremediable. 
She  womd  write  a  little  note  to  Mr. 
Bentou)*,  reminding  him  that  they  were  at 
home  on  Sundays,  as  soon  as  ever  she  was 
in  town. 

Ten  days  after  Mr.  Eentoul's  sudden 
departure,  the  three  ladies  returned  to 
London.  Myra  bad  carefully  observed 
Miss  Bickaids  during  those  ten  days,  and 
having  discovered  no  loss  of  appetite,  nor 
any  other  fatal  sign  of  the  **  worm  being  in 
the  bud,"  was  easier  in  her  mind.  Never- 
theless, one  of  her  first  acts  was  to  write  a 
little  note  to  the  artist  asking  him  not  to 
forget  his  promise  to  come  and  see  them. 
She  showed  the  letter  to  Qeorgie,  who 
blushed  very  much,  but  made  no  comment. 
Three  days  later  tiiere  came  a  letter  from 
Mr.  EentouL 

"  Dear  Miss  Thompson, — ^I  regret  very 
much  that  I  am  unable  to  call  upon  you 
before  leaving  England.  I  start  for  Borne 
to-night,  where  I  shall  remain  some  little 
time;  after  that  my  movements  will  be 
somewhat  erratic.  My  present  intention  is 
to  spend  a  couple  of  years  abroad.  Hoping 
at  some  future  time  to  renew  our  very 
pleasant  acquaintance,  and  with  kind 
regards  to  your  mother  and  Miss  Bickards, 
I  remain,  dear  Miss  Thompson,  very  sin- 
cerely yours,  Paul  Bentoul." 

Myra  handed  the  letter  to  Georgie  in 
silenca  She  might  have  said  much, 
with  this  proof  of  her  own  wisdom  and 
Greorde's  foUy  staring  them  in  the  face, 
but  she  really  felt  sorry  for  the  little  thing. 
She  looked  away  from  the  eager  flush^ 
face  and  questioning  eyes;  she  almost 
made  up  her  mind  to  leave  the  room,  she 
did  not  want  to  see  Oeorgie  cry.  As  it 
turned  out  she  need  not  have  feared  any 
display  of  emotion.  G^rgie  was  no  longer 
quite  the  childish  Georgie  of  former  days. 
She  gave  the  letter  back  to  Myra  without 
a  word  and  with  a  calmness  worthy  of 
Miss  Thompson  herself.  If  later,  when 
alone  in  her  room,  she  did  let  herself  cry  a 
little,  let  it  be  remembered  that  that 
letter  meant  to  her  a  sudden  crashing  of 
hopes  that  had  been  very  strong  and 
sweet 


The  winter  went  by  uneventfully;  the 
weather  even  gave  no  surprises  or  any  bat 
the  poorest  excuse  for  talking  about  it, 
so  conventional  was  it  in  its  bdiavioar. 
March  was  almost  too  orthodox,  it  airived 
in  so  painfully  lion-like  a  way,  with  sach 
cutting  north-east  winds  and  such  deads 
of  dustb  Mrs.  Thompson  and  Georeie  both 
succumbed,-  they  remained  Swamd  in 
fleecy  woollen  shawls,  and  rang  tiie  changes 
in  beef-tea,  gruel,  and  hot-spiced  wine. 

Miss  Thompson  alone  continued  to  &ce 
those  penetrating  blast&  She  was  very 
busy  just  then  competing  for  a  prize  for 
design  at  South  Kensington  ;  besided,  she 
a^;TMd  with  Kingsley,  and  declared  with 
him  that  a  genuine  nor'-easter  is  beneficial 
both  to  mind  and  body. 

As  March  proceeded  to  depart,  dodied 
in  the  meekness  of  the  very  w^est  of 
lambs,  Mrs.  Thompson  became,  to  quote  her 
own  words,  herself  again;  it  was  the 
younger  invalid  who  was  apparently  un- 
able to  shake  off  her  cold.  The  doctor 
prescribed  change  of  air.  But  Myra  Seated 
both  doctor  and  patient  to  a  little  whok- 
some  scorn,  and  was  entirely  opposed  to 
leaving  town  at  that  particular  time  on 
account  of  her  work.  However,  it  so 
came  to  pass  that  Miss  Bickards  obtained 
change  ^  of  air  in  spite  of  Myra's  Bcom. 
A  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Sparkes.  She 
was  for  the  second  time  a  widow,  and 
had  fixed  upon  Brighton  as  the  one  ^t 
possessing  all  the  atmospheric  and  social 
qualities  necessary  to  her  grief-stricken 
conditiojD.  She  went  on  to  beg  for  the 
immediate  company  of  her  dear  little 
Georgie. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  April  that 
Georgie  left  London  ;  bright  sunshine  and 
soft,  warm  showers  had  touched  the  trees 
with  that  fresh,  tender  green  that  lasts  so 
short  a  time  with  u& 

Sweet  spring  flowers  were  being  hawked 
about  the  streets,  winter's  sombre  wraps 
had  been  discarded ;  everyone  was  looking 
gay  and  happy,  and  refused  to  Hsten  to 
those  wiseacres  who  shook  their  heads  at 
the  blue  sky,  declaring  that  such  weather 
in  April  would  be  dearly  bought 

Georgie,  driving  to  the  station  wito 
Mrs.  Thompson,  a  littie  palo,  perhaps,  from 
long  confinement  to  the  house,  and  with  her 
brightness  subdued,  perhaps  for  the  same 
reason,  felt  her  energies  awaken  in  the  new 
Uf e  of  the  year. 

That  same  spring  that  took  Qwrpe  to 
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Brighton  brought  with  it  changes  to  the 
Thompson  household.  Myra  gained  the 
second  prize  for  her  design,  a  sum  of  fifty 
pounds. 

"Let  us  spend  the  money  in  Paris, 
mother/'  she  said. 

And  Mrs.  Thompson  dutifuUy  replied : 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,  dear." 

Had  Myra  proposed  spending  the  money 
in  a  trip  to  the  south  of  Africa,  or  to  the 
North  Pole,  the  answer  would  have  been 
thesam& 

Mrs.  Thompson  in  her  far-off  better 
days  had  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the 
world's  capital  of  pleasure,  and  had  vague, 
deUghtful  recollections  of  crowded  tables 
d'hdte,  theatres,  and  shopping;  but  to 
Myra  it  was  all  new  and  full  of  dtarm.  The 
Louvre,  the  Luxembourg,  the  churches,  she 
did  them  all,  note-book  in  hand  ;  for  the 
most  part  unconscious  of  the  admiration 
she  excited  in  the  breasts  of  sundry  little 
curly-hatted  Frenchmen,  who,  never  mis- 
taking her  nationaUty  for  a  single  moment, 
paid  a  tribute  to  our  beauty  and  to  our 
originality  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
.  One  day.  Miss  Thompson  was  at  the 
Louvre,  standing  with  her  note -book 
before  the  well-baown  "Cruche  Gass^e,'' 
when  she  heard  a  step  approach,  and  then 
pause  close  behind  her,  a  new  reflection  was 
visible  in  the  polished  floor,  a  voice  she 
knew  sounded  m  her  ear : 

"Miss  Thompson !  this  is  a  very  unex*^ 
pected  pleasure ! '' 

She  turned  quickly,  blushed  one  of  her 
rare,  vivid  blushes,  and  shook  hands  with 
^Ir.  RentouL 

"You  are  alone  1"  he  said,  castiDg  an 
enquiring  glance  round  the  room,  his  eye 
resting  on  a  slight  girlish  figure,  unmis- 
takably English,  whose  back  was  turned  to 
them ;  he  was  near-siehted,  it  was  possible 
he  might  have  fancied  that  Mrs.  Thompson 
was  the  wearer  of  that  well-fitting  New- 
market aiid  velvet  toque. 

"  Yes.  Mamma  is  not  strong  enough  to 
do  much  sight-seeing,  and  we  have  no 
friends  in  Paris." 

They  went  round  the  world-renowned 
gallery  together,  he  giving  her  his  artist's 
appreciation  on  all  that  struck  them. 
Myra  found  it  very  pleasant;  they  were 
both  ^ists,  both  with  an  artist's  love  of 
the  beautiful ;  the  woman  a  little  spoilt, 
perhaps,  by  conceit  and  the  affectation  of 
the  dssthetic  school ;  but  with  him  she  was 
always  at  her  best.  Many — nay,  most 
people  who  knew  her,  as  well  as  friends 
and  acquaintances  do  usually  know  one 


another — would  scarcely  have  recognised 
this  appreciative,  almost  diffident  woman  for 
the  clear-spoken,  decisive  Miss  Thompson 
of  their  acquaintance. 

*'  You  and  Mrs.  Thompson  must  do -me 
the  honour  of  coming  to  see  some  of  my 
work,"  he  said  at  parting — he  had  already 
told  her  ho  had  taken  a  stadio  for  a  few 
months — and  Myra  promised. 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  much  elated  on 
hearing  of  Mr.  Rentoul's  residence  in  Paris. 
It  had  been  indeed  a  happy  idea  of  Myra's 
to  come.  Long  ago,  in  her  young  days, 
before  her  early  education  had  been  cor- 
rected, and  her  tkboughts  generally  amended 
by  her  daughter,  she  would  have  felt 
grateful  to  Providence  —  now  she  felt 
grateful  to  Myra  instead,  and  perhaps  this 
friendly  feeling  was  extended  also  to  Mr. 
Rentoiil  Be  that  as  it  might,  she  was 
always  very  cordial  and  charming  to  him 
when  he  visited  them,  as  he  often  did. 

She  was  delighted  to  visit  his  studio, 
and  was  rapturous  over  his  pictures ;  she 
was  equally  enchanted  to  chaperon  Myra 
to  the  theatre  on  every  occasion  that 
Mr.  Rentoul  took  places. 

Lyme  Regis,  Oeorgie,  and  her  dis- 
appointment of  a  few  months  back,  faded 
away  in  the  present  bright  light  of  victory, 
for  surely  victory  had  come  at  last  1 

It  came  one  night  at  the  Francais.  The 
second  act  was  over.  Mrs.  Thompson 
remained  sitting  in  the  box ;  Mr.  Rentoul 
and  Myra  walked  about  in  the  gallery  out- 
side.    They  had  been  discussing  the  play. 

^'It  is  idmost  too  well  done,"  he  said. 
''What  bom  actresses  women  are  !  How 
is  a  man  to  know  when  a  woman  really 
cares  about  him  t  how  can  he  be  sure  she 
is  not  merely  acting  a  part  f  " 

<<  I  don't  i^ree  with  yon,"  she  answered 
shortly.  "  When  a  woman  really  loves,  I 
believe  her  to  be  incapable  of  acting — ^it  is 
sometimes    almost    more    than   she    can 

do- "  But  here  Myra  stopped  abruptly, 

and  became  scarlet 

Mr.  R^itoul  looked  interested. 

'' Almost  more  than  she  can  do,"  he 
repeated  gently. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  recall-bell  was 
rung — ^the  long  passages  were  )^uickly 
deserted — they  were  alone. 

Myra  never  completed  her  unfinished 
sentence,  but  there  was  no  need,  he  could 
not  help  understanding,  and  he  was  too 
chivalrous  or  too  weak  to  pretend  that  he 
did  not 

Ten  minutes  later  two  people  noiselessly 
entered  a  box  on  the  second  tier.     The 
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house  was  breathless,  and  in  that  almost 
petrified  condition  characteristic  of  the 
Fran9ais  audiences.  No  orchestra,  no 
applause;  the  very  laughter  was  hushed. 
Tlus  late  entry,  tip-toed  and  silent  as  it 
was,  drew  many  deprecating  glances 
towards  their  box.  Mrs.  Thompson  turned 
and  looked  at  them  as  well,  but  her  glance 
was  not  deprecatory,  it  was  triumphant 
She  knew  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  a 
woman  and  of  a  mother  that  the  deed  was 
accompUshed. 

Myra's  engagement  improved  her  in 
many  ways.  She  modified  her  somewhat 
eccentric  taste  in  dress,  and  studied  the 
arrangement  of  her  hair.  Her  very  sar- 
casm was  sdftenedy  and  merged  into  an 
attractive    sparklingness ;    while  towards 


ness,  her  eiitire  absence  of  setf-conscioas- 
ness;  her  very  wrong-headed  radicalism 
amused  and  interested  him.  His  affection 
for  her  had  much  of  the  camaraderie  and 
calm  confidence  that  exists  between  two 
men  friends ;  it  had  nothing  of  the  blind- 
ness and  credulity  of  love,  none  of  its 
doubts,  or  fears,  or  mad  jealousies — none  of 
its  intoxication. 

He  never  spoke  to  Myra  of  Miss 
Rickards,  but  once  happening  to  find  him- 
self alone  with  Mrs.  Thompson,  he  had  in 
a  casual  sort  of  way  mentioned  her  name. 
It  so  chanced  that  that  morning's  post  had 
brought  a  long  letter  from  Mrs.  Sparkes, 
in  which  she  had  dwelt  much  on  the  gaiety 
of  Brighton. 

"Dear  Georgie  is  so  much  admired,'' 
she  wrote  ;  "  she  goes  out  a  great  deal  with 


her  betrothed  her  hnmiUty  continued  to  i  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Cooper;  it  is  indeed 
be  very  charming.  Mrs.  Thompson  told  !  fortunate  she  has  secured  such  a  chaperon." 
herself  over  and  over  again  that  even  if  Mr&  Thompson  had  somewhat  enlarged 
he  did  not  love  Myra  as  yet^^  that  love  ,  upon  this  passage ;  to  hear  her,  one  might 
must  come.  The  good  lady  had  watched  |  easily  have  imagined  Georgie  on  the  point 
him  so  narrowly  on  a.former  occasion,  that  of  being  engaged  to  six  or  seven  men  at 


the  absence  of  certain  little  exterior  signs 
was  the  cause  of  no  small  anxiety  to  her. 

Myra  had  no  such  reminiscences,  was 
exercised  by  no  such  doubts.  Those  litUe 
nothings — ^an  inflection  of  voice,  a  passing 
expression,  missed  by  her  mother,  were 
unknown  to  her.  She  never  doubted  his 
love  for  her  for  one  moment. 

And  he  t  Had  he  f oigotten  already  his 
love  of  four  months  ago  f  Alas !  some- 
times he  sadly  thought  that  such  entire 
forgetfulness  as  alone  could  bring  him  peace 
wo^ld  never  come.  But  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced of  his  mistake;  she  did  not  love 
him,  he  was  too  old,  too  grave,  too  com- 
monplace, to  attract  so  lovely  and  brilliant 
a  little  thing.  He  pictured  to  himself 
the  sort  of  man  she  would  marry :  young, 
and  handsome,  and  rich*— very  rich ;  he 
could  not  fancy  Georgie  otherwise  than 
surrounded  with  the  luxuries  of  life,  its 
velvets  and  its  silks. 

And  so  with  the  sweetest  dream  that  his 
life  could  hold  put  on  one  side  for  ever, 
what  could  he  do  better  on  discovering 
poor  Myra's  secret,  than  stoop  and  gather 
up  the  treasure  so  generously  laid  at  his 
feetf  Besides,  he  had  always  admired 
Miss  Thompson ;  over  and  above  her  being 
an  artist  like  himself,  many  points  in  her 
character  were  congenial  to  lum — her  f  rank- 


the  same  time. 

'*I  am  glad  she  is  having  so  much 
amusement,"  was  all  that  Mr.  Kentoul  had 
felt  called  upon  to  say ;  however,  he  left 
the  Thompsons'  pretty  rooms  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  Georgie's  unsuitability 
to  him  as  a  wife. 

The  soft  sprine  days  went  by ;  Paris  was 
still  very  full,  aluiough  much  of  its  fashion 
had  departed  to  repose  itself  in  country 
ch&teaux,  preparatory  to  shining  forth  with 
renewed  splendour  at  Trouville  and  Dieppe 

The  marriage  was  arranged  to  take  place 
in  the  autunm,  and  the  winter  following 
the  artist  couple  were  to  pass  in  Rome. 

Myra  was  almost  afraid  of  her  own 
happiness ;  she  found  her  mother's  frequent 
ebullitions  of  joy  a  little  irritating.  The 
elder  lady  was  already  busy  with  the 
trousseau,  and  she  had  enough  to  do,  for 
Myra  left  it  entirely  to  her  taste,  only 
urging  on  her  mother  the  expediency  of 
getting  everything  as  cheap  as  possible. 

Beady  fbe  17th  of  March,  price  6d., 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.      A  BOLT  OUT  OF  THB 

BLUE. 

Archie,  as  he  was  retiring  for  an  hoar's 
rest^  kissed  Mrs.  John,  with  an  even  deeper 
tenderness  than  nsua],  and  said  only  : 

"  Mother,  I  shall  say  nothuig.  Words 
are  nothing — at  least  my  words ! "  with  a 
bitter  self-scorn.  His  life  was  to  speak, 
and  he  meant  it  and  would  make  it  speak. 
He  had  hitherto  wasted  eyerything,  not 
merely  money,  but  opportunities  and 
faculties,  now  he  would  retrieve  them  so 
far  as  they  could  be  retrieved — ^not  far. 
Time  is  like  theCumoean  Sibyl;  she  comes 
to  us  in  childhood  and  ofiTers  us  everything 
she  has  to  sell,  all  her  nine  books.  If  we 
think  the  cost  too  great  and  let  the  chance 
pass,  in  manhood  Uiere  are  but  six,  and  in 
middle-age  but  three,  offered  us  at  the  cost 
at  which  in  childhood  we  could  have 
acquired  all  the  nine.  But  still  less  retriev- 
able than  what  we  might  have  done  are  the 
things  we  have  done. 

Tis  law  as  steadfast  as  the  throne  of  Zeus 
Our  days  are  heritors  of  days  gone  by. 

Archie,  as  we  shall  see,  had  given  life 
in  the  past  to  a  haunting  Frankenstein 
monster,  easier  to  create  than  to  destroy. 

After  Archie  had  left  her,  Mrs.  John 
stole  into  Ida's  room  to  make  sure  that  she 
slept — as  she  did  soundly.  Then  duty 
bound  her  to  tell  the  news  to  the  Eev. 
John.  As  the  Bev.  John  was  not 
sound  asleep,  or  more  asleep  than  he 
usually  was  m  his  waking  moments,  Mrs. 
John  proceeded  to  vex  his  dull  ear  with 
the  wondrous  tale.  Expecting  him  to  take 
r  it  placidly,  after  his  manner,  she  was  quite 
^  startled  by  the  extraordinary  effect  it  had 
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upon  him.    He  absolutely  sat  up  in  bed  ^ 
and  exclaimed : 

•*  I  couldn't  have  thought  Archie  would 
have  been  such  a  fool ! "  I 

«  Such  a  fool  1 "  J 

"  To  take  Ida,  too  1 " 

"  But  why  not,  John  1  '*  more  and  more  | 
amazed.  i 

"  Why  not  1  It's  penal  servitude,  Mary."  • 

This  view  of  marriage,  and  of  a  marriage , 
with  Ida,  sounded  startling  from  those  mild 
lip&     Mrs,  John,  however,  knew  now  that 
he  must  have  pieced  what  bits  of  the  story 
he  had  heard  into  some  portentous  shape. 

"  What's  penal  servitude,  John  1 " 

"  Killing  those  people.  It's  nothing  less 
than  manslaughter." 

"But  what  had  Archie  and  Ida  to  do 
with  it  t " 

"  Why,  you  say  they  drove  the 
engine        " 

"They  drove  the  engine  that  brought 
back  the  wounded  after  the  accident,  but 
they  were  themselves  in  the  train  when  it 
happened." 

Then  Mrs.  John  retold  the  story  from 
beginning  to  end,  assuring  herself  of  the 
Eev.  John's  attention  at  the  points  of  most 
importance  by  questioning  him  upon  them, 
or  making  him  repeat  them. 

The  Ilev.  John,  having  by  this  means 
been  brought  to  a  fairly  adequate  under- 
standing of  the  business,  relapsed  into 
placidity,  and  remarked  merely  that, 
"it  accounted  for  Ida's  coming  at  that 
hour."  Half-past  four  a.m.  was  certainly 
an  odd  hour  for  a  morning  call,  but  the 
Bev.  John  was  probably  less  struck  by  its 
being  Ida,  than  by  its  not  beine  a  christen- 
ing, which  called  him  up  in  uiat  singular 
way  and  hour. 

Then  Mrs.  John  set  to  to  light  a  fire 
to  make  herself  some  tea,  as  a  help  to 
clear  and  brace  her  mind  to  meet  the 
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emergency.  The  first  thing  to  contrive 
was  tiie  keeping  of  Ida  as  long  as  possible. 
To  this  end  Mrs.  John  composed  and  wrote 
oat  a  telegram  to  have  ready  to  send  to 
Mrs.  Tack  the  moment  the  office  opened : 

"  MiBS  Laard  arrived  all  right,  bat  tired 
out  and  in  need  of  a  week's  rest  Shall 
write  to-night." 

Then,  as  she  most  be  doing  some- 
thing, she  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
writing  of  the  letter,  which,  however, 
she  would  take  care  not  to  send  till  the 
last  post.  In  it  she  said  coolly,  and  as  a 
mere  matter  of  coarse,  that  she  thought 
Ida  might  recover  the  shock,  fatigue,  and 
excitement  she  had  undergone  in  a  few 
days.  Indeed,  she  (Mr&  John)  hoped  to 
be  able  to  send  her  back  to  The  Keep, 
some  time  next  week.  This  letter  being 
off  her  mind,  Mrs.  John  stole  again  into 
Ida's  room  under  the  pretence  of  reassuring 
herself  that  she  still  slept,  but  really  to 
hang  over  and  admire  her,  as  a  mother 
over  her  first-born.  Truly  no  one — not 
Archie  even — admired  Ida  so  much  as 
Mrs.  John.  She  was  so  generous  a  woman 
that  she  would  have  unaffectedly  admired 
what  was  admirable  even  in  a  rival — ^if  a 
division  of  the  Rev.  John's  attentions 
is  conceivable.  As  for  Ida,  Mrs.  John 
admired  her  almost  with  a  lover's  in- 
tensity, and  now  felt  a  kind  of  mother's 
pride  in  her  beauty  as  something  soon  to 
belong  to  hersell  She  sat  long  by  her 
bed  admiring  her  and  pitying  her ;  thinking 
only  of  her  and  for  her,  without  seeing 
what,  indeed,  was  not  to  be  seen — a  clear 
way  out  of  her  difficulties 

At  last  the  stir  of  the  servants  in  the 
house  drew  her  away  to  -caution  them 
against  disturbing  the  sleeper,  and  to  send 
the  telegram  by  one  of  them  into  Leeds, 
where  the  office  opened  earlier  than  in 
Edgbum. 

She  need  not^  however,  have  been  in 
such  haste,  as  Mrs.  Tuck  did  not  come  down 
to  breakfast  that  morning  till  one  o'clock. 
She  read  the  telegram  a  little  earlier,  and 
sent  an  answer  a  little  later.  Mr&  John 
tore  open  the  envelope  with  trembling 
fingers,  but  had  no  sooner  read  the 
contents  than  she  rushed  effusively  at  Ida, 
and  kissed  her  in  a  transport  of  surprise, 
relief,  and  delight  And,  indeed,  the 
answer  was  the  very  opposite  to  her  certain 
foreboding  of  it;  for  it  was  a  grateful 
icknowledgment  of  Mrs.  Pybus?  kind 
:>ffer  of  a  week's  hospitality  to  Ida.  What 
pould  this  mean)  It  was  impossible  to 
imagine  any  explanation  of  an  answer  so 


utterly  unexpected.  The  troth  was  Mr. 
Tuck  was  perfectly  furious  at  the  discovery 
which  couldn't  be  kept  from  him,  that  the 
youn^  lady  who  was  (as  he  considered  it) 
pilloned  in  every  newspaper  in  the  three 
kingdoms  as  having  acted  as  stoker  (to 
Archie  of  all  people !)  was  no  other  thkn 
Ida.  That  a  relative  of  his  shoold  so 
disgrace  honelf,  and  that  the  disgrace 
should  be  known  in  every  pothouse  in 
EJngsford  and  in  the  kingdom,  was  really 
terrible  to  him.  If,  then,  Ida  had  returned 
to  The  Keep  at  once,  Mr.  Tuck  would  mo8t 
certainly  have  so  insulted  her  in  his  frenzy 
that  she  would  have  been  driven  back  to 
take  refuge  for  good  with  Mrs.  John. 
Therefore  Mrs.  Tack,  in  her  perplezitf, 
could  not,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  think 
of  any  better  escape  from  the  difficult,  than 
to  let  Ida  Btay  where  she  was,  till  the 
storm  had  somewhat  snbsided.  Hence  her 
telegram. 

Ida  accepted  its  welcome  permission  as 
she  had  accepted  Archie,  and  as  we  accept 
delightful  impossibilities  in  a  dream,  vith 
a  disquieting  misgiving  that  it  is  a  dream 
from  which  any  moment  we  may  be  waked 
to^  a  wretched  reality.  As  for  Archie, 
being  a  sanguine  youth,'he  persuaded  him- 
self, and  almost  persuaded  Mrs.  John,  that 
something  terrible  had  turned  up  agusst 
Captain  Brabazon — possibly  a  low  marriage 
—which  had  upset  all  Mrs.  Tack's  pkns  for 
him. 

Anyhow,  here  was  an  entire  week  of 
entire  happiness  before  Archie — absolate 
happiness  to  him;  to  Ida  not  unalloyed. 
The  dawn  of  love,  like  the  sunrise,  trans- 
figures all  that  before  was  dark,  and  doll, 
and  grey,  and  cold.  The  sun  rises  and 
transmutes  in  a  moment  the  leaden  lake 
into  silver,  and  the  leaden  clouds  into  gold, 
the  grey  mist  into  all  the  riches  of  the 
rainbow,  and  the  carbon  blackness  of  the 
night  dew  into  the  diamonds  of  the  dawn. 
So  the  dawn  of  love  transfigured  in  most 
moods  and  moments  to  Ida  iJl  that  it 
shone  upon ;  and  what  yesterday  was 
weary,  stale,  fiat,  and  unprofitable,  a  sterile 
promontory,  a  foul  and  pestilent  congrega- 
tion of  vapours,  to-day  is  fresh  and  bril- 
liant, a  goodly  frame,  a  most  excellent 
canopy,  a  majestical  roof  fretted  with 
golden  fire. 

Yes,  Ida  had  crossed  such  a  fairy  bridge 
as  Tieck  describes  in  his  charming  story 
of  The  Elves,  and  what  but  now  seemed  a 
weary  waste,  blossomed  in  a  moment  into 
a  glorious  garden ;  while  Love,  like  Zerina, 
scattered  from  her  golden  box  the  glittering 
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dust  which  strewed  her  path  with  all  the 
flowers  of  Paradisa 

Yet,  in  spite  of  love,  in  spite  of  Archie's 
perpetual  presence,  and  in  spite  of  the  per- 
suasive pleading  of  Mrs.  John,  Ida  had  her 
moments,  her  hours,  of  poignant  remorse. 
How  could  she  help  it  1  She  was  the  last 
girl  in  the  world  to  be  easily  persuaded 
into  the  belief  that  she  was  not  behaving 
abominably  both  to  Dick  and  to  Mrs.  Tuck. 
So  she  waa  But,  as  Mrs.  John  pointed 
out  a^ain  and  again,  this  was  not  really  the 
question.  The  question  was,  whether  she 
would  not  be  behaving  more  abominably 
to  both,  if  she  married  Dick  while  loving 
Archie.    Mrs.  John  would  say  : 

'^  My  dear,  you're  in  a  scrape,  I  admit, 
and  you've  to  get  out  of  it  in  tne  best  way 
you  can.  The  only  thing  to  consider  is, 
which  is  the  best  way.  If  you  think  it  the 
best  way  to  make  every  one  wretched  all 
round,  I've  nothing  more  to  say.  You 
may  be  behaving  badly  to  Captain 
Brabazon  by  breaking  off  your  engage- 
ment^ but  will  you  be  behaving  better  to 
him  by  keeping  to  it,  while  you  don't  care 
for  him  and  do  care  for  someone  else  ?  Yon 
think  it  wrong  to  break  your  plighted  word 
to  marry  him  S  But  there's  your  solemn 
vow  to  love  him,  Ida,  to  be  made  to 
him  at  the  altar,  and  to  be  made  with 
the  certainty  that  you  can't  keep  it 
Will  it  mend  matters,  dear,  to  brei^  an 
oath  in  order  to  keep  a  promise,  and  to 
make  every  one  who  loves  you  wretched 
for  life  in  order  to  spare  one  man  who 
does  not  love  you  a  month's  mortification  ? 
You  know,  you  told  me  you  didn't  think  it 
would  break  his  heart  to  lose  you." 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  it  would,  but  I  owe 
him  so  much,  Mrs.  Pybus ;  and  there's 
Mrs.  Tuck,  to  whom  I  owe  everything;  she 
has  set  her  heart  upon  it." 

''Mrs.  Tuck  didn't  know  you  loved 
another,  Ida." 

''And  my  promise,"  continued  Ida,  fol- 
lowing her  own  train  of  thought 

"  My  dear,  you're  as  provoking  as  John," 
who  was,  present,  and  looked  up  here  at 
Mrs.  John  with  an  expression  of  perplexity 
and  mild  remonstrance.  "You're  as  pro- 
yokmg  as  John.  You've  not  been  listen- 
ing to  a  single  word  I  said." 

"Indeed I  have,  Mrs.  Pybus.  You  said 
it  was  better  to  break  a  promise  made  to 
him,  than  a  solemn  vow  made  before  the 
altar,"  speaking  with  exceeding  reverence. 

'^  Just  so,  my  dear  Ida,  I  don't  want  you 
to  consider  in  this  matter  what  is  pleasant 
or  unpleasant^  but  what  is  right  or  wrong. 


There's  no  doubt  that  if  you  marry  Captain 
Brabazon,  you'll  make  every  one  unhappy, 
and  himself  most  of  all.  But  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  question  is, 
is  it  right  to  marry  one  man  while  you  love 
another  1  You  make  him  wretched,  and 
Archie  wretched,  and  yourself  wretched, 
for  what  1  To  do  what  is  right  1  There  is 
nothing  you  can  do  which  is  less  right." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Ida  said,  "  It's 
so  pleasant  to  think  it^"  in  a  tone  which 
suggested  that  what  was  pleasant  to  think 
was  plausible  and  to  be  suspected. 

*'  My  dear,  what  is  pleasant  isn't  always 
wrong.  Besides,  you'll  have  plenty  of 
unpleasantness,  if  that  is  all  you  need  to 
persuade  you.  Mrs.  Tuck  will  make  it 
unpleasant  for  you,  and  so  will  Mr.  Tuck. 
For,  Ida  dear,"  in  a  lowered  tone  of  con- 
dolence, "I  think  you  are  giving  up  all 
your  prospects  for  Archie.  Mr.  Tuck  will 
never  forgive  you  for  marrying  him." 

"I shall  be  sorry  for  Archie's  sake,  Mrs. 
Pybus ;"  and  then,  with  a  sudden  hope  in 
her  tone,  ^'  He  will  make  Captain  Brabazon 
his  heir  instead  1 "  interrogatively. 

"  Mrs.  tuck  will,  I  have  no  doubt," 
reading  Ida's  mental  relief  in  the  tibiought 
that  Dick  would  be  compensated,  and  con- 
soled also,  in  this  substantial  way  for  the 
injury. done  to  his  bruised  heart. 

By  such  arguments  Ida  was  brought  to 
see  that  it  was  less  wrong  to  break  off  than 
to  keep  to  her  engagement  with  Dick,  but 
of  course  she  was  not  thereby  relieved  of 
her  remorse.  She  felt  it  bitterly  in  the 
intervals  of  the  happiness  of  this  week, 
and  would  even  have  expressed  it  forth- 
with in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Tuck,  at  the  certain 
cost  of  an  immediate  recall  to  The  Keep,  if 
Archie  had  permitted  her.  It  was  not  in 
human  nature  for  him  to  permit  her. 

To  him  it  was  a  week  of  delirious  hap- 
piness— of  more  than  a  lover's  happiness, 
for  he  felt  himself  a  new  man  as  well  as  in 
a  new  world.  His  old  self  was  exorcised, 
and  Ida  would  henceforth  be  the  guiding 
and  guardian  angel  of  his  life.  Being  a  san- 
guine young  man,  he  discounted  the  future, 
and  felt  now  as  though  he  was  all  that  he 
meant  to  be.  He  never  wearied  of  telling 
Ida  what  he  would  be,  and  what  he  would 
do,  in  the  strength  of  the  inspiration  of  her 
love,  nor  how  he  abhorred  and  abjured  the 
selfishness  to  which  Mrsi.  John  had  been  a 
meek  martyr  for  so  many  years. 

*'  You  must  have  changed  since  you  were 
a  boy,  Archie.  You  never  seemed  to  me 
then  to  be  thinking  of  yourself,  but  always 
of  me." 
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•'Because  you  were  then  myself — a 
dearer  self,  Ida.  Heavens!  how  I  loved 
you  1 " 

'*  Loved  1"  in  a  tone  of  playful  reproach, 
which  Archie  silenced  first  with  voiceless 
lips,  and  then  by  going  throueh  all  the 
tenses  of  that  delicious  verb,  as  wough  the 
old  time  had  come  back,  and  he  was  conju- 
gating it  again  at  school : 

« Loved  you  always,  and  will  always 
love  you — ^always,  always,  dearest." 

'^I  hope  the  'always'  in  the  future, 
Archie,  means  more  than  the  '  always '  in 
the  past" 

*'It  couldn't  mean  more.  I've  loved 
you,  dearest — ^you  only,  and  always,  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy." 

"  On  my  last  visit  1  When  we  met  at 
Bolton  1 " 

•'  Yes,  Ida,  on  your  last  visit  and  at  our 
last  meeting.  I  loved  you  then,  as  I  love 
you  now,  only  without  hop&  You  seemed 
so  proud  and  distant,  and  I  was  too  proud 
not  to  be  distant  also.  It  was  '  the  desire 
of  the  moth  for  the  star,'  dearest;  but 
now " 

Archie  filled  up  this  break  with  all 
the  dumb  eloquence  of  love,  and  then 
assured  her  again  and  again  that  he  had 
loved  her,  ana  her  alone,  iJl  these  years. 
The  assurance  was  not  as  true  as  Archie 
thought  it,  but  to  Ida  his  words  seemed 
truth  itself,  for  they  gave  a  very  echo  to 
the  seat  where  love  was  throned  in  her  own 
heart 

To  this  pointy  of  his  constancy  to  Ida 
through  discouragement,  of  his  heart  being 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  ahined  upon, 

Archie  returned  again  and  again,  for  his 
own  reassurance,  perhaps,  as  much  as  for 
hers.  For  though  his  love  for  Ida  had 
never  gone  altogether  out  into  darkness 
all  these  years,  yet  it  had  waxed  and 
waned,  and  been  occulted  by  an  earthier 
passion  more  than  once.  ^ 

But  Ida  needed  not  these  repeated  pro- 
testations of  constancy.  Had  not  she  mis- 
judged Archie's  reserve  1  He  might  well, 
therefore,  have  misjudged  hers.  Had  not 
she  through  all  these  years  been  constant 
through  discouragement  to  him,  and  might 
not  he,  therefore,  be  credited  with  an  equal 
constancy  9  She  did  not  need,  then,  these 
protestations,  though  of  course  she  could 
not  hear  them  too  often. 

Ah,  those  days  of  early  love !  Those 
few  drops  of  the  water  of  heaven  which 
Eve,  like  Hagar,  was  allowed  to  take  with 
her  for  her  children  into  the  wilderness ! 


Those  moments  which  alone  realise,  and 
more  than  realise,  all  the  hopes  of  youth 
and  all  the  memories  of  age !  To  tu,  as 
to  Judas  in  the  legend  of  St  Brandan,  an 
angel  comes  once  to  quench  our  restless 
thirst  from  the  very  springs  of  heaven. 
From  these  springs  Archie  and  Ida  were 
drinking  now  great  draughts,  as  though 
they  would  never  know  thirst  mora 

Ida,  sitting  with  him  under  the  length- 
ening shadow  of  the  great  horse^estiiut 
in  the  garden,  forgot  her  trouble  and  her 
remorse,  and  Mrs.  Tuck  and  Dick,  and  the 
world  and  life,  and  time,  and  everything, 

Annihilating  all  that*8  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  ihade. 

And  Archie,  with  an  idolatrous  worship, 
found  heaven  where  she  was. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  day 
before  Ida  was  to  return  to  The  Keep, 
Archie  had  to  give  evidence  at  the  enqoirj 
into  the  railway  accident  held  at  Woolsten- 
holme,  and  Ida  was  fain  to  content  herself 
with  hearing  Mrs.  John  speak  of  him. 

This  the  little  woman  did  all  the  day 
through  with  as  much  impartiality  as  could 
be  expected  from  her,  speakine  on  such  a 
subject  to  such  a  listener.  So  tiie  day  was 
got  through,  not  heavily,  and  evening 
came,  and  the  train  by  which  Archie  was 
expected.  Then  they  heard  him,  as  they 
thought,  at  the  door,  Ida  with  a  happy 
blush  and  quick-beating  heart,  and  Mrs. 
John  with  an  exclamation  and  an  arch 
look  of  congratulation  at  Ida. 

But  it  was  not  Archie. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  there's  a  Mrs.  Bompas 
wants  to  see  you." 

"  Mrs.  Bompas  1 " 

"Yes,  'em.  She  asked  first  for  Mr. 
Archie,  and  then  for  the  master,  and  then 
for  you." 

<<  Mrs.  Bompas  f    Is  she  a  lady,  EUen  t " 

"  Her  dress  is,  ma'am ;  but  I  showed  her 
into  the  study"  (where  she  wouldn't  have 
sl^own  her  if  she  had  thought  the  lady 
went  deeper  than  the  dress). 

"You  had  better  show  her  in  here, 
Ellen." 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Bompas  was  shown  in  accordingly 
— a  very  stout  woman,  dressed  in  widow's 
weeds,  and  in  the  deepest  black,  bat 
making  even  black  look  vulgar.  Her 
manner,  even  when  she  was  sober,  which 
she  hardly  was  now,  was  more  than  con- 
ciliatory—cringing and  servile :  a  manner 
which  usually  slips  into  insolence  on  very 
short  notice.     Excessive  protestations  of 
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respect  are  worth  as  little  as  any  other 
ezceasiYe  protestations ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  self-respect  and  respect  for 
others  are  so  far  from  being  incompatible 
that  they  go  generally  toseuier. 

Anyhow,  It&s.  Bompas  had  the  command 
of  but  two  equally  offensive  manners — the 
serTile  and  the  insolent  She  was  always 
either  "over-violent  or  over-civiL"  Now 
she  was  over-civiL  She  apologised  abjectly 
for  the  intrusion,  for  the  hour  of  the  in- 
trusion, due  to  her  having  missed  a  train, 
and  lastly  and  most  deeply  for  the  cause 
of  the  intrusion.  But  what  was  its  cause  1 
It  was  not  easy  to  discover.  As  far  as 
Mrs.  John  could  disentangle  it  out  of  a 
bewildering  maze  of  excuses  and  apologies, 
it  was  that  Mrs.  Bompas  had  the  singular 
misfortune  to  be  a  mother.  But  had  she, 
BB  she  asserted,  travelled  seventy -five 
miles  to  ask  the  sympathy  of  a  stranger 
for  this  extraordinary  trouble!  Eeidly 
Mrs.  John  began  to  fear  that  the  woman 
was  mad,  so  incoherent  and  inconsequent 
was  her  appeal  If  she  was  insane  there 
was  all  the  more  reason  to  be  conciliatory 
and  soothing,  until  the  Bev.  John  or 
Archie  came  home  to  the  rescue.  There- 
fore Mrs.  John,  after  exchanging*  a  look  of 
perplexity  with  Ida,  thought  it  safest  to 
say,  **  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry  for  you,  Mrs. 
Bompas.'' 

"  I'm  sure  you  are — I  knew  you  would 
be,  Mrs.  Guard."  She  took  Mrs.  John  for 
Archie's  own  mother.  ''  I  knew  you  would 
be,  Mrs.  Guard.  When  I  saw  your  face  I 
felt  as  if  a  straw  would  knock  me  down. 
It's  my  own  boy's  face,  I  thought,  his  very 
faca"  Here  Mrs.  Bompas  had  to  hide  her 
feelings  in  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  Have  you  lost  him  1 "  asked  Mrs.  John, 
now  with  real  sympathy,  thinking  this 
bereavement  had  unseated  her  reason. 

y  I  thought  I  had,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bompas 
briskly,  with  a  sudden  rebound  from  the 
prostration  of  grief.  **  1  thought  I  had  till 
I  saw  his  name  and  address  in  the  news- 
paper. My  heroic  boy  1  It  was  so  like 
him.  I  said  to  Anastasia  it  was  so  like  him. 
But,  poor  child,  she  could  only  cry,  'Take 
me  to  him,  ma,  take  me  to  him.'  '  No,  no, 
Anastasia,'  I  said, '  it  wouldn't  be  proper. 
He  shall  come  to  you,  but  you  cannot  go 
to  him' " 

Here  Mr&  Bompas  had  again  recourse  to 
her  pocket-handkerchief,  in  part  probably 
from  the  funereal  association  awakened 
by  these  pathetic  words.  Conquering  her 
emotion  by  a  great  effort,  she  resumed : 
"I  thought  to  wean  her  from  him.    I 


hurried  her  away  from  Cambridge,  leavins 
no  address  or  trace  for  him  to  follow  and 
find  us  out  by,  in  the  hope  to  wean  her  from 
him.  But  no;  it  was  no  use;  it  had  gone  too 
deep.  She  withered,  Mrs.  Guard ;  I  saw  her 
wither.  I  was  her  mother,  these  are  a 
mother's  tears,"holdingouther  handkerchief 
as  though  to  assure  Mrs.  John  that  the  tears 
she  had  put  into  that  bottle  were  of  this 

1>riceless  brand.  Then  Mr&  Bompas  irre- 
evantly  relapsed  into  profuse  apologies 
for  being  a  mother,  for  being  a  widow,  for 
being  poor,  for  being  presumptuous,  for 
having  a  pretty  daughter,  for  [having  a 
warm  heart,  and  for  naving  a  stationer's 
shop.  To  these  apologies  Mr&  John 
listened  with  all  the  amiability  of  fear,  for 
now  her  only  doubt  of  Mrs.  Bompa^  being 
mad  lay  in  the  hope  that  she  was  tipsy ; 
and,  indeed,  that  good  lady  was  not  quite 
sober — it  was  not  her  custom  to  be  at  this 
hour.  In  fact,  it  was  by  staying  too  long 
in  the  refreshment-room  at  Holcroft  Junc- 
tion that  she  missed  an  earlier  train,  and 
through  missing  the  train  and  having 
'three  hours  to  wait  for  the  next,  she  was 
exposed  again  during  that  trying  interval 
to  the  irresistible  temptations  of  the 
refreshment-room. 

Emboldened  by  Mrs.  John's  exceeding 
friendliness,  Mrs.  Bompas  took  a  higher 
flight,  and  proceeded  to  find  a  close 
relationship  between  herself  and  Archie's 
mother.  Being  both  mothers  of  the  one 
boy,  she  seemed  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  be  twins,  and,  indeed, 
*'  times  and  times  Archie  said  to  me  I  was 
as  like  his  mother  as  two  peas." 

"Archie!"  echoed  Mrs.  John  involun- 
tarily, while  a  horrible  clue  to  Mrs. 
Bompas's  maundering  suggested  itself  to 
her.  Women,  even  the  best  of  women, 
are  quick  to  suspect  a  love-intrigue.  It 
is  always  the  first  explanation  of  any 
mystery  which  occurs  to  them. 

"  Archie  !    Do  you  mean  Mr.  Guard  ? " 

But  Mrs.  John's  stress  on  the  ''Mr." 
was  nothing  to  that  which  Mrs.  Bompas 
put  upon  it  in  her  retort 

"  Mr.  Guard !  I'm  sure  I  humbly  ask 
your  pardon,"  with  sudden  offence  and 
offensiveness  in  her  manner.  "Mis— ter 
Guard  I  Oh,  indeed  I  Thank  you,  ma'am, 
for  the  correction,"  rising  to  curtsy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  fximble  in  her  pocket, 
from  which  she  drew  at  last  a  packet  of 
letters,  tied  neatly  with  a  black  silk  ribbon. 

Having  untied  the  ribbon  with  trembling 
fingers  she  took  out  one  of  the  letters. 

"  Do  you  think,  ma'am,  I'd  allow  any 
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Mr.  Guard  to  write  in  that  way  to  my 
daughter?"  with  a  sudden  transition  to 
stateliness, marred  somewhat  by  a  hiccough. 
Mrs.  John  took  the  letter  with  a  heart- 
sick certainty  that  Archie  was  either 
engaged  to,  or  in  a  still  worse  way  entangled 
with  this  creature's  daughter. 

*' Dearest  Nesty, — Couldn't  come,  as 
I've  sprained  my  ankle.  Send  locket  by 
the  Frenchy.  Mindyou  wear  it  where  you 
promised,  darling.  How  I  envy  it !  It  will 
touch  your  hand,  your  lips,  your  neck,  be 
with  you  always  night  and  day.  I  believe 
you  wanted  a  lock  of  my  hair,  you  little 
witch,  only  to  torture  me  while  I'm  away 
from  you.  But  I  shall  pine  and  consume 
away  without  that^  Uttle  one,  unless  you 
come  to  nurse  me.  Fancy  Mumps  as  a 
nurse  I  He's  the  only  one  I  hava  Ton 
might  come  in  your  Jessica  suit,  and  pass 
porters  and  proctors,  and  even  old  *  Black- 
and-Tan.'  Anyhow  you  must  write,  and 
write  at  once,  and  write  at  length,  not  a 
scrap,  remember,  only  to  madden  my 
thirst,  but  a  long,  long  draught  of  love 
that  will  last  me  till  I  see  you,  and  drink 
from  the  fountain-head.  My  own  darling  I 
Ever,  ever,  ever  yours,  Archie." 

Ida,  white  and  trembling,  with  terror  in 
her  wide  eyes,  watched  Mrs.  John  while 
she  read  tlus  pretty  production ;  the  first 
part  standing,  then  towards  the  end  sitting 
suddenly  down,  with  face  now  flushed,  now 
pale,  and  harnds  that  could  not  keep  the 
paper  steady.  No  womah  in  the  world 
could  be  more  shocked  than  Mrs.  John  by 
such  a  letter,  and  the  connection  it  seemed 
to  suggest ;  and  poor  Ida  read  her  doom 
in  the  misery  of  Mrs.  John's  face  as  she 
folded  up  the  note.  Just  as  she  was  folding 
it  Archie  burst  joyously  in. 

"  Well,  mother,  that  business " 

He  took  it  all  in  in  a  moment,  at  sight 
of  Mrs.  Bompas  with  the  packet  of  letters 
in  her  hand.  He  glanced  over  at  Ida,  and 
then  sat  down  on  the  nearest  seat,  the 
picture  of  remorse  and  despair.  It  needed 
hardly  this,  and  only  this  to  convince 
Mrs.  John  of  his  disgraceful  connection 
with,  and  Ida  of  his  degrading  engagement 
to,  the  daughter  of  this  drunkard. 


IN  A  GOVERNMENT  OFFICE. 


The  Government  clerk  has  been  for 
many  years  the  recognised  butt  of  small 
wits.  He  is  said  to  be  like  the  Trafalgar 
fountains — ^to    play    from    ton    till   four 


(which  the  fountains  do  not,  by  the  way). 
He  is  represented  as  refusing  to  read  the 
paper  on  his  journey  to  town  in  the  morn- 
ing, because,  if  he  does,  he  will  be  stranded 
for  occupation  when  he  reaches  the  office, 
and  so  forth.  Red-tapeism  is  supposed  to 
be  rampant  still  throughout  the  service, 
and  the  Circumlocution  Office  even  to  this 
day  a  not  very  exaggerated  picture  of  what 
a  Government  office  really  is. 

However  true  it  may  have  been  a 
generation  ago,  there  is  no  doubt  things 
have  altered  greatly  for  the  better  now. 
Jobbery  is  not  common,  at  all  events.  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  who  had  a  wide  experience, 
declared  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  case. 
His  good  fortune  is  not  that  of  everyone; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  jobs  are  occasionally 
perpetrated,  but  they  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  The  growth  of  a  healthy 
feeling  in  matters  of  this  sort,  combined 
with  a  wholesome  fear  of  exposure,  make 
the  possibility  of  jobbery  every  day  more 
difficult. 

Different  offices  differ  so  widely  in  their 
constitution  and  work,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  life  in  one  without  its  appearing 
a  false  picture  to  those  conversant  with  the 
details  of  some  other.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  it  will  be  wisest  to  take  an 
imaginary  office,  describing,  however,  no- 
thing that  does  not  exist  in  some  office  or 
other,  and  endeavouring  to  picture  the  kind 
of  life  that  with  more  or  less  modification 
is  passed  in  alL 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  Government 
office  in  question  is  one  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  all  public  places  of  amuse- 
ment throughout  England,  except  the 
metropolis.  It  consists  of  a  controller- 
general,  a  secretary,  assistant-secretary, 
two  principal  clerks,  three  first-class  clerks, 
five  second,  ten  third,  twelve  lower-division 
clerks,  and  four  copyists.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  technical  staff  of  inspectors,  and 
a  solicitor. 

*  This  seems  a  large  body  of  men  to  con- 
duct such  a  depiurtment.  When  once 
everything  is  in  order  it  must  be  a  mere 
matter  of  routine  to  keep  things  going. 
So,  at  least,  it  must  appear  to  the  publia 

But  to  begin  with,  the  controller  is  in 
Parliament,  and  can  therefore  give  but  a 
limited  portion  of  his  time  to  the  work  of 
the  office.  Very  likely,  too,  he  was  chosen 
for  his  ability  in  some  field  utterly  unrelated 
to  public  amusements,  and  because  his  being 
in  office  would  strengthen  the  hands  ox 
Government  Neverthelesa,  if  he  is  a  good 
man  of  buslhess,  and  heads  of  departments 
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generally  are,  he  earns  bis  salary  well,  even 
if  he  only  comes  to  the  olHoe  at  twelve  and 
goes  to  the  House  at  four — ^to  work  till  two 
next  morning  for  nothing. 

The  secretary  is  the  permanent  head 
of  the  office,  and  on  his  capability  and 
energy  depends  in  a  great  measure  the 
efficiency  of  the  department.  Every 
matter  of  any  importance  is  brought  under 
his  personal  notice;  constant  practice 
enables  him  to  attend  to  an  astonishing 
number  of  affairs  without  losing  his  grasp 
of  any,  and  to  seize  the  points  of  the 
subject  under  discussion  with  certainty 
and  quickness.  He  decides  all  ordinary 
questions — reserving  the  more  important 
for  discussion  with  his  chief.  To  most  of 
the  staff"  he  is  the  real  head.  The  controller 
is -generally  invisible,  and  communicates 
with  the  office  almost  entirely  through  the 
secretary. 

The  assistant-secretary  is  what  his  title 
implies.  He  fills  the  secretary's  place 
when  the  latter  is  away ;  takes  under  his 
charge  routine  work  and  the  more  ordinary 
questions  that  ajrise,  and,  generally^  helps 
to  relieve  the  secretary  of  the  pressure 
that  will  come  on  him  if  he  does  his  duty 
thoroughly. 

To  come  to  the  body  of  clerks  who  form 
the  great  mass  of  what  is  i^sually  under- 
stood by  the  Civil  Service.  Let  us  take 
a  day  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  first-class  ; 
a  man  probably  of  thirty-eight  or  over,  and 
whose  income  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.    We  will  call  him  Mr.  Jonea 

It  is  ten  minutes  past  ten  as  he  enters 
the  house  which  serves  for  the  office,  pend- 
ing the  erection  of  proper  premises.  His 
first  duty  is  to.  sign  the  attendance-book. 
This  is  taken  away  at  a  quarter  past  ten, 
and  those  who  are  not  present  then  have 
to  sign  next  day,  marking  the  hour  at 
which  they  arrive.  Mr.  Jones  looks 
ominous,  as  he  discovers  that  his  two 
assistants  have  not  yet  signed,  though  the 
quarter  of  an  hour's  grace  is  just  up.  They 
come  in  ten  minutes  late,  and  Mr.  Jones 
calls  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  third  time  within  a  fortnight 

"My  train  was  late,  sir,"  pleads  the 
lower-division  man. 

The  third-class  clerk,  conscious  that  some 
day  he  may  be  a  first-class  clerk  like  Jones, 
makes  no  excuse,  but  changes  his  coat  for 
a  shabby  office  one,  washes  his  hands,  and 
sits  down  to  work. 

"  Have  you  prepared  that  statement  of 
rents  receivable  for  mel"  asks  Mr.  Jones 
of  Mr.  Smith,  the  lower-division  man. 


"i*fo,  sir,  I  haven't  quite  finished  it." 

''Do  make  haste  about  it,''  pleads 
Mr.  Jonea  He  knows  well  enough  the 
cause  of  the  delay.  Mr.  Smith  is  workiug 
up  for  an  examination  for  a  superior  clerk- 
ship, and  devotes  every  moment  ho  can 
to  working  unofficial  sums,  or  solving 
algebraic  problems;  hence  the  neglect  of 
official  work.  But  Mr.  Jones  also  is  aware 
that  Smith  4cnows  his  work  thoroughly, 
that  ho  can  do  twice  as  much,  when  ho 
tries,  as  the  average  lower-division  clerk, 
and  do  it  twice  as  correctly,  so  he  puts  up 
with  his  eccentricities  with  a  sigh  of  help- 
lessness, bewailing  the  system  under  which 
every  good  lower-division  man  leaves  the 
office  just  as  he  has  learnt  his  work 
thoroughly. 

This  is  a  busy  day,  however,  and  Mr. 
Jones  has  but  little  time  for  bemoaning 
the  state  of  the  service  generally.  He  has 
a  pile  of  papers  before  him,  and  is  pain- 
fully aware  that  the  constant  thud  over 
his  head  is  the  stamp  of  the  registering 
clerk,  busily  preparing  the  morning's  letters 
for  distribution  amongst  the  various 
branches.  The  day's  deliveries  are  per- 
haps one  hundred  and  fifty  lotters ;  most 
of  them  on  matters  of  routine,  or  simple 
accounts.  Mr.  Jones  gets,  perhaps,  fifteen 
for  a  start ;  the  rest  reach  him  in  driblets, 
as  they  are  ready. 

He  sorts  them  as  they  come.  Seven 
of  them  are  accounta  He  passes  them  on 
to  be  checked,  after  a  glance  at  them  to 
see  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  them, 
then  looks  at  the  others. 

Mr.  Jones  takes  only  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  ground  on  which  the  pre- 
mises under  the  inspection  of  the  office 
are  built.  This  morning  brings  him  in  two 
applications  for  permission  to  erect  build- 
ings on  land  which  is  the  property  of  cor- 
porations, and  one  on  land  belonging  to 
trustees  for  almshouses.  With  a  want  of 
business  tact  which  Mr.  Jones  has  met  with 
too  often  to  be  surprised  at,  neither  corre- 
spondent has  sent  with  his  letters  anything 
to  show  that  permission  has  been  obtained 
from  the  landlords  to  build.  The  pro- 
cedure is  simple :  Mr.  Jones  prepares  a 
form  of  instructions  as  to  the  information 
required  by  the  Department  before  the 
application  can  be  considered;  it  is  sent 
up  to  the  copying-room  for  despatch,  and 
that  piece  of  business  is  postponed  for  a 
few  days. 

In  all  probability  half  the  applications 
will  never  be  renewed,  the  demands  of  the 
circular  being  too  stringent.     Mr.  Jones, 
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as  he  puts  the  form  of  questions  ap,  thinks 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  improve  it, 
and  determines  that  as  soon  as  he  can  find 
time  he  will  see  about  it.  But  when  will  he 
find  time  t  Work  increases  every  day,  so 
clerks  think;  the  Treasury  are  always 
putting  fresh  work  in  the  office  because  it 
is  the  only  office  in  the  service  that  does 
its  work  well,  and  ^et  directly  a  move 
is  made,  and  application  made  for  another 
clerk  or  two,  they  "fail  to  see  the  neces- 
sity," or  *'do  not  feel  justified  in  the 
present  state  of  public  finances  to  increase 
the  expenditure  on  the  establishment." 

At  any  rate  there  is  plenty  to  do  this 
morning.  Brown  of  the  next  room  is  on 
leave,  so  Jones  has  his  work  thrown  on 
his  hands  as  welL  As  if  that  were  not 
enough,  he  reads  in  the  paper  that  a 
Badical  member  has  moved  for  a  return  of 
all  ground*rent8  paid  for  land  occupied  by 
premises  under  the  d^artment  The 
demand   for  this    wretched    return    will 

arrive  in  a  day  or  two,  and  then Jones 

does  not  contemplate  the  prospect  with 
relish.  He  is  only  too  well  aware  that  the 
vast  and  intricate  question  of  ground-rents 
is  one  which  he  has  yet  to  master.  How- 
ever, he  will  have  to  master  it  now,  and 
no  mistake,  or  else  proclaim  himself  as  a 
dufier,  and  that  won  t  do  with  only  three 
men  between  him  and  promotion.  No; 
the  Begister  of  Oround  Blents  will  be  his 
companion  for  a  good  many  evenings 
during  the  coming  fortnight. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs  Mr.  Bobinson, 
his  assistant  third-class  clerk,  brings  him  a 
paper  at  which  he  glances  angrily.  It  is 
an  estimate  of  expense  which  will  be  in- 
curred in  surveying  the  ground  attached 
to  the  buildings  in  charge  of  the  office. 
The  object  of  the  survey  is  to  isolate  as 
far  as  possible  these  buildings,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  fira  Mr.  Jones  takes 
considerable  credit  to  himself  for  the  idea ; 
it  is  one  of  the  consolations  of  a  Govern- 
ment official  that  he  can  sometimes 
originate  a  measure  for  the  public  benefit 

*' You're  sure  this  is  rieht)  queries  Jones. 

"  Oh  yes,"  is  the  reply. 
.   Jones  looks  severe. 

"  This  is  the  third  time  youVe  made  out 
this  statement,  Bobinson,  and  its  been 
wrong  each  time.  How  on  earth  am  I  to  give 
the  secretary  the  information  he  wants,  if 
I  can't  depend  on  you  for  the  merest 
routine  f " 

Bobinson  rather  quakes  at  the  mention 
of  the  secretary,  but  isn't  going  to  be 
bullied  by  Jones,  who  only  entered  the 


place  six  years  before  him,  and  hss  had 
tremendous  luck.  But  Jones  turns  over  the 
big  registers  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
knows  them  backwards,  and  soon  convinces 
Bobinson  that  he  is  wrong. 

'*  Look  here,"  says  Mr.  Jones  severely, 
''you've  allowed  three  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  for  survey  of  groxmd  at  Bolton, 
when  you  could  have  found  out  from  tius 
book  that  the  ground  there  was  let  to  the 
vicar  for  a  mission  chapel.  And  here  at 
Farehurst  we  have  a  survey  already,  for 
the  land  is  the  property  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
CommissionerB,  and  they  had  it  surveyed. 

And  look  here '^    And  so  on  till  poor 

Bobinson  is  thoroughly  convinced,  and 
wishes  that  he  had  an  easy-going  fellow  like 
Jenkins  for  a  chief,  instead  of  a  martinet 
like  Jones,  who  is  always  poking  his  nose 
into  everything. 

Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  curses  his  lack 
in  having  a  man  like  Bobinson  under  him; 
he  being  a  jovial,  careless  sort  of  fellow, 
very  g^od  company,  but  a  very  poor  clerk 
He  was  dancing  till  four  that  morning,  bo 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  late  in 
arriving,  and  not  very  much  inclined  for 
business  when  he  did  turn  up. 

Here  is  half-past  eleven,  and  the  day's 
work  scarcely  b^un.  Jones  sits  down  to 
it  in  earnest.  Me  writes  three  or  foor 
letters,  one  a  complicated  one  which  will 
probably  lead  to  litigation;  he  conse- 
quently feels  he  must  be  careful  and  choose 
his  phrases.  He  could,  if  he  liked,  get 
the  draft  sent  to  the  solicitor  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  it,  but  Jones 
has  a  small  opinion  of  the-  solicitoi^s 
wisdom,  and  a  considerable  belief  in  his 
own,  so  he  prepares  the  draft  himself  for 
the  approval  of  the  secretary.  The  file  of 
papers  in  connection  with  the  question  is 
growing  very  thick ;  no  paper-fastener  will 
reach  through  it ;  but  Jones  knows  every 
letter  in  the  file,  and  has  mastered  every 
point  that  can  arise ;  knows  every  precedent 
bearing  on  the  case,  and  does  not  fear  to  be 
"  bowled  out "  by  a  sudden  piercing  ques- 
tion from  the  secretary  as  to  ''  whether  we 
did  not  act  somewhat  differently  in  1857, 
in  the  case  of  Morris's  application  1  "^ 

Jones  has  not  spent  twenty  years  in  the 
office  for  nothing,  and  he  wUl  "run  "that 
business  through  without  a  hitch,  till  at 
last  he  can  proudly  write  the  letters  P.  A. 
(''put  away")  on  the  pile,  and  send  it  up  to 
the  paper>keepers  to  be  deposited  amongst 
the  archives  of  the  offica 

Just  as  he  has  finished  his  letters  there 
is  a  resounding  shriek  from  the  whistle  of 
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the  8peakiiig>tabe.  That  means  that  Mr. 
Withers,  the  principal  clerk,  wants  to  see 
him.  Jones  hturies  np,  angry  at  the  in- 
terraption.  He  is  still  more  an^  when 
he  finds  that  he  has  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Enclosure  Commission  Office  to  clear  up  a 
qaestion  which  is  in  dispute  about  the 
ownership  of  a  piece  of  land  which  the 
commissioners  claim,  but  which  Mr.  Jones 
is  of  opinion  is  the  property  of  his  office. 
By  the  time  he  returns  it  is  half-past  one, 
and  time  for  lunch.  He  finds  that  Mr. 
Eobinson  has  already  departed,  and  that 
Mr.  Smith  is  busily  engaeed  over  a  German 
grammar  while  he  munches  a  hasty  lunch 
of  bread-and-cheese. 

Mr.  Jones  is  quite  ready  for  his  chop, 
which  is  duly  brought  him  by  a  boy-mes- 
senger. It  is  bunlt,  but  he  is  accustomed  to 
that ;  he  soon  despatches  it,  and  takes  away 
the  taste  with  a  biscuit^  which  he  keeps 
in  his  drawer,  washing  it  down  with  a 
glass  of  sherry.  There  is  a  refreshment- 
room  for  those  who  care  to  visit  it,  but 
Mr.  Jones  prefers  to  take  his  meal  quietly 
in  his  room,  or  else  to  go  out  and  have  it  at 
a  restaurant  His  club  is  too  far  o£f,  and  if 
he  goes  there  he  is  well  aware  he  will  not 
be  back  at  work  by  two,  for  only  half  an 
hour  is  allowed  for  lunch;  and  though  it  is 
all  very  well  for  the  fellows  in  rooms  ten 
and  twelve,  who  have  nothing  to  do,  to  take 
an  hour,  it  won't  do  for  room  number  six, 
the  apartment  honoured  by  his  presence. 

Of  course  Mr.  Smith  sticks  to  his  German 
grammar  till  told  to  shut  it  up,  and  almost 
e<]^ually  of  course  Mr.  Robinson  is  five 
mmutes  late  in  returning.  However,  by 
this  time  Mr.  Jones  is  gettine  angry,  and 
his  subordinates  see  it,  so  there  is  very 
little  more  time  wasted  that  day.  Mr. 
Smith  finishes  his  return  of  rents  receivable 
in  half  an  hour,  and  brings  it  up  for 
examination  and  signatura 

It  is  found,  however,  on  inspection,  that 
allowance  has  not  been  made  for  various 
taxes  which  can  be  deducted,  and  that 
certain  properties  have  been  built  since 
the  last  quarterly  return  was  made,  which 
alters  the  sums  receivabla  A  recent  Act 
of  Parliament,  too,  affecting  Government 
and  corporation  lands  generally,  has  come 
into  operation,  and  fresh  calculations  vdll 
have  to  be  made  in  many  cases,  some  of 
^em  of  considerable  intricacy.  Mr.  Smith, 
well  up  in  mathematics,  thanks  to  his  ap- 
proaching examination,  attacks  these  with 
some  amount  of  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  return  cannot  be  finished  to-day. 
And  it  is  due  in  two  days,  or  else  the  wrath 


of  the  principal  clerk,  who  has  the  accounts 
branch  under  his  charge,  will  be  outpoured 
on  Mr.  Jones  in  the  shape  of  a  minute 
calling  attention  to  the  delay.  Mr.  Jones 
begins  to  think  that  a  civil  servant's  lot  is 
not  a  happy  ona  He  wishes  some  of  those 
people  who  are  always  imagining  Grovem- 
ment  clerks  as  reading  the  newspaper  and 
thinking  what  they  shall  do  next,  could  be 
in  his  shoes  for  a  day.  Hardest  of  all,  he 
knows  that  men  in  other  rooms  are  having 
easy  times  of  it,  yet  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  say  so.  All  he  can  do  is  to  report 
that  he  has  more  than  he  can  get  through, 
and  that  he  is  loth  to  do.  The  secretary, 
he  knows,  looks  upon  him  as  a  man  who 
can  get  through  his  work  well,  and  he  doe( 
not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is 
not  as  quick  as  he  has  credit  for. 

So  the  short  day  passes,  all  too  soon  for 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done,  and  when 
Big  Ben  strikes  four  Mr.  Jones  wishes  that 
he  could  strike  too.  Mr.  Smith  goes  at 
the  very  minute;  he  knows  the  terms  of 
his  contract  and  makes  up  for  his  lack  of 
prospects  in  the  office  by  spending  as  much 
time  as  he  can  out  of  it  His  unfortunate 
chief  buckles  to  for  another  hour,  and 
finally  takes  home  with  him  a  portfolio  of 
pressing  work  to  look  at  at  home. . 

However,  this  is  only  one  side  of  a  civil 
servant's  life — a  side  that  exists  more  often 
than  is  supposed.  A  very  different  exist- 
ence is  led  by  Sanderson,  a  second-class 
clerk  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage 
which  divides  the  ground-fioor.  He  is  a 
great  musical  man,  a  composer  of  some 
small  celebrity,  and  critic  on  a  weekly 
paper.  His  office  address  is  the  only  one 
known  to  his  business  friends  outside,  and 
every  morning  he  has  to  begin  his  day's 
work  by  opening  and  answering  his  private 
letters.  He  gets  through  his  work  somehow; 
he  is  in  the  roomconnectedwith  the  erection 
of  buildings,  so  he  is  able  to  shelve  all  ques- 
tions by  referring  them  to  the  technical 
inspectors  for  report,  and  then  acting 
blindly  on  their  instructions.  Of  course 
his  duty  is  to  exercise  control  over  them, 
looking  upon  them  as  the  executive  branch 
of  the  department,  whilst  his  is  the  ad- 
ministrative; but  that  is  not  his  view,  and 
provided  he  can  keep  out  of  scrapes  he  does 
not  much  cara 

But  the  heads  of  the  office  are  not 
deceived  as  to  Mr.  Sanderson's  powers  and 
method  of  work.  He  will  find  when  the 
time  for  promotion  comes  that  one  of  his 
juniors  is  put  quietly  over  his  head,  and  he 
may  consider  himself   fortunate  if  some 
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careless  blunder  does  not  before  that  lead 
to  his  losing  part  of  his  leave,  or  even  (if 
his  carelessness  is  flagrant)  to  the  loss  of  his 
yearly  increment 

This  last  mark  of  his  superiors'  dis- 
pleasure is  no  slight  punishment  If  aa 
increment  is  stopped  for  a  year,  and  six 
years  pass  before  the  victim  obtains  his 
promotion,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  fine  of 
about  one  hundred  pounds.  A  still  more 
severe  punishment  is  suspension,  during 
which  time  salary  ceases  altogether ;  and  it 
is  very  difficult  for  a  suspended  clerk  ever 
to  regain  the  confidence  of  his  chiefs. 

One  case  of  suspension '  only  recently 
occurred  in  the  office,  and  Sanderson  has 
J>een  talking  it  over  with  Menzies  during 
lunch.  A  very  black  sheep  has  been  at 
last  convicted  of  deceiving  the  con- 
troller in  the  matter  of  sick-leava  The 
usual  medical  certificate  was  sent  in, 
declaring  that  he  was  suffering  from 
diptheretic  catarrh,  and  quite  unable  to 
attend  at  the  office.  However,  by  an  un- 
fortunate accident,  the  assistant-secretary 
met  him  in  Hyde  Park,  and  he  was  written 
to  for  an  explanation.  His  excuse  was 
that  he  was  better,  and  that  he  thought  a 
little  exorcise  would  do  him  good.  As  he 
was  taking  his  exercise  on  a  rather  vicious 
mare,  the  controller  was  of  opinion  that  he 
was  quite  well  enough  to  attend  to  his 
rapidly  accumulating  arrears  of  work.  As 
he  was  suspected  of  similar  conduct  once 
before,  he  was  suspended  for  a  month,  his 
arrears  being  saddled  on  to  some  un- 
fortunate man  of  the  class  of  Jones,  who 
never  took  a  day's  sick-leave  as  long  as  he 
could  stand. 

The  great  leave  question  is  one  which 
causes  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion. 
Five  weeks  is  the  regular  allowance,  and  by 
no  means  a  bad  one.  The  difficulty  is  how 
to  arrange  it  so  that  every  one  shall  get 
away  when  he  wishes.  In  some  of  the 
large  offices  certain  of  the  clerks  have  to 
take  their  holiday  in  the  joyful  month  of 
November ;  t(Hling  away  at  the  official  oar 
all  through  the  summer,  with  added  work 
owing  to  the  absence  of  Uieir  happier 
colleagues.  Then,  too,  the  painters  and 
whitewashers  descend  in  force,  and  make 
the  whole  place  unbearable.  One  consola- 
tion is,  however,  allowed  when  this  incursion 
is  made — everyone  is  allowed  to  smoke, 
a  privilege  denied  during  ordina^  seasons, 
though  occasionally  furtively  indulged  in  by 
clerks  in  distant  rooms  seldom  visited  by  a 
chief. 

The  Public  Amusements  Inspection  Office 


is  rather  a  literary  office.  Several  of  its 
members  write  for  magazines  or  journals. 
Beyfus,  one  of  the  second-class,  is  known 
as  a  rising  dramatic  author.  Carlton's 
essays  on  Ancient  British  Art  have  met 
with  some  attention  from  the  archteological 
world.  It  is  very  pleasant  for  three  or 
four  of  these  kindred  spirits  to  meet  after 
office,  and,  tabooing  ''shop,"  to  forget  for  a 
while  that  there  are  such  things  in  the 
world  as  leases  and  contracts.  Sometimes 
business  is  slack,  and  rives  them  a  chance 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hours  literary  discussion 
in  some  room  whither  they  have  wandered 
in  search  of  official  information.  But  there 
is  an  uneasy  feeling  in  their  minds  as  they 
talk,  that,  although  their  work  does  not 
press,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  And 
then  there  are  the  stock  jobs  to  be  taken  np. 

These  stock  jobs  are  the  bane  of  officud 
existence.  They  habg  as  a  sword  of 
Damocles  over  the  head  of  every  respon- 
sible- clerk.  Current  work  may  be  slack; 
for  some  reason  no  one  wants  to  put  np  a 
new  building  of  any  kind ;  then  is  the  time 
for  attacking  the  vast  mass  of  work  for 
which  there  is  no  hurry,  but  which  onght 
to  be  done.  Old  registers,  scored  and 
altered  in  the  course  of  years,  need  revision 
and  recopying ;  volumes  require  re-index- 
ing ;  time  is  lost  in  having  to  refer  to  half- 
a-dozen  books,  which  oould  be  digested  into 
one  if  only  there  was  time  to  do  it  Jones 
is  certain  that  under  certain  Acts  of  last 
century  the  office  has  wider  powers  than  is 
generally  believed,  and,  briefly,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  the  office  expiring  from 
inanition  for  some  time  yet 

The  worst  of  it  is  l^at  just  as  some 
Herculean  labour  is  started  by  sonie  in- 
dustrious or  ambitious  man,  his  assistant 
is  sure  to  be  ill,  or  go  away  on  leave,  or  a 
press  of  current  work  oomes  in,  and  the 
stock  job  has  to  be  postponed  tUl  a  more 
convenient  season. 

Whether  the  Government  service  is  s 
pleasant  profession  or  not  depends  entirely 
on  the  individual.  To  a  man  of  studious 
habits,  jealous  of  his  leisure,  not  entirely 
dependent  on  his  salary  for  his  income,  it 
is  admirably  suited.  The  ambitious,  large- 
viewed  man  is  out  of  place  in  it ;  he  finds 
after  a  few  years  that,  however  hard  he 
wofks  at  computations  or  returns,  his 
chance  of  promotion  out  of  his  turn  is  bat 
slight.  For  a  few  years  a  junior  is  toler- 
ably content :  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 
to  begin  with  is  more  than  he  could  make 
elsewhere  ;  but  when  he  is  thirty,  and  he 
is  still  making  less  than  three  hundred 
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poancbs,  he  begins  to  wish  he  had  entered  a 
profession;  he  looks  with  envy  at  his 
brother,  a  doctor,  who  is  only  two  years 
older,  andhasa  practice  worth  eight  hitndred 
or  a  thousand  pounds.  He  forgets  that  his 
brother  studied  five  years,  and  then  bought 
a  partnership,  whilst  he  entered  the  service 
straight  from  school,  and  had  a  salary  the 
first  year. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  "plums"  for 
the  lucky.  Sometimes. a  clerk  is  made 
an  assistant'^secretary,  or  even  secretary; 
possibly  he  is  chosen  private  secretary  to 
the  head  of  his  ofiice,  and  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  he  is  made  o£ 
Then  when  his  chief  is  promoted  to  a  post 
in  the  Cabinet,  he  follows  him,  and  perhaps 
his  fortune  is  made. 

But  these  things  are  rare ;  much  more 
common  is  it  to  find  a  man  grown  grey  in 
the  service,  and  embittered  by  constant 
disappointments.  Waiting  for  dead  men's 
shoes  is  proverbially  unpleasant,  and  as  a 
rule  it  is  only  through  the  death  or  retire- 
ment of  those  above  him  that  a  clerk  can 
obtain  a  rise.  Men  reach  the  maximum 
salary  of  their  class  and  remain  there — 
those  in  the  class  above  them  being  perhaps 
but  a  year  or  two  older,  and  showing  no 
signs  of  a  disposition  to  make  room  for 
others.  When  his  f amOy  increases,  the  un- 
happy civil  servant  wishes  too  late  that  he 
were  in  some  employment  where  harder 
work  meant  more  money,  and  feels  that  he 
would  readily  give  up  some  of  his  once 
prized  leisure  if  he  could  only  obtain  a 
corresponding  increase  of  income. 

But  the  last  word  shall  not  be  a 
melancholy  ona  After  all,  a  civil  servant, 
if  ho  is  only  tolerably  fortunate  in  his 
career,  has  small  reason  to  complain,  when 
he  compares  himself  with  those  who  began 
the  world  as  he  did.  True,  some  of  his 
friends  have  made  their  fortunes,  but 
others  have  failed ;  some  are  successful  at 
the  bar,  or  in  the  City,  but  he  knows  they 
work  twice  as  hard  as  he  does,  and  have 
not  a  moment  they  can  call  their  own; 
others  of  his  old  schoolfellows  he  sees 
bowed  down  with  anxiety,  and  scarcely 
able  to  make  both  ends  meet.  For  him- 
self, he  knows  he  will  never  make  his 
fortune,  so,  if  he  is  wise,  he  is  not  dis- 
appointed at  not  doing  so;  but  he  can 
attain  a  modest  competence ;  his  income  is 
a  certainty,  paid  to  the  hour;  he  is  not 
over-worked,  he  has  plenty  of  leisure,  he 
has  good  holidays,  he  mixes  with  pleasant 
people  in  his  office,  and  is  treated  with 
consideratioa      Perhaps,    after   all,    the 


pleasantness  or  otherwise  of  official  life  is 
a  question  of  temperament,  but  to  those 
who  think  that  the  best  state  for  a  man  is 
neither  poverty  nor  riches,  the  Civil  Service 
ofiers  ^eat  attractions.  To  those  who  hold 
that  without  leisure  life  is  not  worth  living, 
its  attractions  are  still  greater. 

TEAVELS  IN  THE  EAST. 

PART  IV 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Ash  Wednes- 
day that  I  was  able  to  resume  my  journey 
in  the  East;  a  proper  day,  I  thought, 
whereon  to  mortify  the  flesh  by  taking  a 
long  tramp. 

As  I  jumped  into  the  train  that  took  me 
to  my  trysting-place,  I  somehow  fell  into  a 
train  of  sentimental  thought.  It  may  -have 
been  suggested  by  some  salt -fish  in  a 
window,  as  I  approached  the  station.  But, 
whatever  was  its  origin,  there  arose  the 
meditation  that  many  an  idle  lounger,  who 
lolls  about  the  West,  might,  by  way  of 
Lenten  penance,  do  weU  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  some  fine  day  to  the  East.  If  it 
were  a  wet  day,  the  penance  might  be 
greater,  but  the  walking  might  be  less. 
Worn  out  sight-seer  though  ne  were,  he 
would  behold  a  novel  sight  or  two,  and 
some  perhaps  might  make  him  stare ;  and, 
though  reflection  is  fatiguing,  some  might 
even  make  him  think. 

To  one  who  leads  a  life  of  luxury  and 
ease,  it  must  seem  a  strange  idea  to  have 
to  slave  in  a  back  slum,  and  scarce  get 
bread  enough  to  eat.  The  point ''  Is  life 
worth  living]"  may  be  put  before  a 
Sybarite,  who  deems  it  a  hard  labour  to 
strike  a  match  in  order  to  light  a  cigarette ; 
but  it  certainly  presents  a  very  different 
aspect  when  viewed  by  a  poor  shirtmaker, 
who,  to  save  herself  from  starving,  must 
daily  work  for  fifteen  hours  at  a  stretcL  A 
man  who  chiefly  spends  his  time  between 
his  stable  and  his  club,  might  haply  get  a 
trifle  of  his  selfishness  shamed  out  of  him, 
if  he  were  to  pay  a  penitential  visit  to  the 
East,  and  see  the  sort  of  lives  that  his 
fellow-men  are  living,  and  the  sort  of 
dwellings  wherein  they  have  to  liva 

With  some  few  thoughts  like  these  to 
beguile  me  on  my  way,  I  set  forth  on  my 
day's  travel ;  and  shortly  after  noon  I  met 
my  punctual  guide  at  the  appointed  place. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  some- 
thing led  me  to  remark  that  I  wished  to 
see  the  rooms  of  some  of  those  poor 
sempstresses,  of  whom  there  had  been  told 
such  pitiable  tales.      "Nothing  is  more 
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easy/'  he  replied,  ^'tliere  are  plenty  of 
them  hereabouts/'  and  well-nigh  directly, 
on  rounding  the  next  comer,  we  entered  a 
small  street  which,  as  it  bore  the  name  of 
an  Eastern  bird  of  prey,  conveyed  a  covert 
reference  to  the  sellers  of  cheap  slop-work, 
made  by  starving  of  the  poor. 

Here,  in  a  sm^  house — ^though  I  need 
hardly  use  the  epithet,  for  in  the  East 
there  are  none  liurge — we  climbed  a  few 
steep  stairs,  and  knocked  at  a  small  door. 
This  we  found  on  the  first-floor  ;  at  least  it 
would  have  been  the  first-floor,  if  there 
had  been  a  second  and  an  answer  to  our 
knock  bade  us  cheerily,  "  come  in."  We 
were  welcomed  very  heaortily  by  a  pleasant- 
looking  woman,  in  the  poorest  of  poor 
clothes,  who  was  "  machining  *'  at  a  table 
that  stood  beneath  the  window;  a  small 
bedstead  being  opposite,  close  beside  the 
door.  Her  machme  was  on  the  table,  and 
there  likewise  was  her  baby — a  thin  and 
solemn  baby,  sitting  quite  sedately  in  a 
very  tiny  chair,  and  staring  silently  at 
mother  while  she  pursued  her  work.  A 
curly,  light-haired  little  boy  was  standing 
by  her  side  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  his  ragged- 
nass  he  really  would  have  looked  a  very 
pretty  little  fellow,  but  for  the  sore  skin 
that  showed  the  poorness  of  his  blood.  He 
was  trying  to  make  playthings  of  two  little 
bits  of  firewood,  to  which,  in  shape  of  cat- 
o'-nine-tails,  he  had  tied  some  scraps  of 
tape.  The  cheapest  of  cheap  clocks  was 
ticking  on  the  mantelpiece,  •  and  a  small 
kettle  was  simmering  beside  a  smaller  fire, 
but  neither  of  th6se  noises  stood  a  chance  of 
interfering  with  the  sound  of  the  machine. 
Piled  upon  a  chair,  and  put  ^uite  ready 
to  her  hand,  lay  a  lot  of  httle  pieces 
of  thickish  grey  tweed  doth,  shaped  as  the 
two  sides  of  what  in  the  cheap  clothing 
lists  are  recorded  as  '*  boys'  vests."  These 
were  to  be  sewn,  and  neatly  fitted  to  the 
back,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  garment, 
button-holes  excepted,  was  to  be  sewn 
throughout 

Buttons  1  Oh  yes,  certainly.  She  had 
to  put  the  buttons  on,  and  to  press  the 
work,  when  finished.  And  she  also  had  to 
pay  for  the  hire  of  the  machine,  and  to  buy 
her  needles  too,  she  had,  and  pay  for  her 
own  thread.  Sewing  pretty  steadily  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  nine  or  so  at 
night,  merely  stopping  for  her  meals,  and 
not  long  neither  for  them,  she  could 
manage  pretty  well  to  make  three  waist- 
coats in  a  day,  and  she  was  paid  sometimes 
sixpence,  sometimes  sevenpence  apiece. 
That  was  iJl  they  could  depend  on  just 


at  present  for  their  living,  because  her 
husband,  a  dock  labourer,  could  scarcely 
get  any  work.  Tried  his  uttermost,  he 
did,  she  was  sure  of  that^  but  there,  you 
know,  luck  didn't  always  come  to  them 
who  wanted  it  the  most  Shirts  1  Yes, 
she'd  made  shirts;  but  it  really  didn't 
pay,  scarce.  Starvation  sort  o'  work  it 
was,  a'most  as  bad  as  making  match- 
boxes. You  had  to  machine  'em  vhen 
shaped  out,  and  do  'em  regular  right 
through,  you  had,  excep*  the  button-'oles, 
you  know ;  and  there  was,  well,  a  stiffish 
bit  o'  stitchin'  in  a  dozen  shirts.  And  you 
had  to  find  vour  needles  and  your  cotton, 
too,  you  had,  and  that,  you  know,  would 
come  to  dose  on  twopence-farthing,  or  even 
twopence-halfpeimy,  'cause  both  thread  and 
needles,  too,  uiey  often  would  get  broke, 
when  the  stuff  were  extry  stiff.  And 
t&ere,  a  shilling  a  dozen  was  all  as  you 
could  get  for  'em,  so  you  scarce  earned  more 
not  ninepence  by  a  hardish  day  o'  work. 

Her  statement  was  interrupted  at  this 
point  by  the  arrival  of  a  visitor,  who 
entered  without  knocking,  as  though  her 
visits  were  too  frequent  to  need  any 
announcement  She  was  rather  a  pretty 
girl,  with  features  small  and  delicate ;  and 
she  might  have  looked  much  prettier  had 
her  cheeks  been  somewhat  plumper  and  a 
shade  less  pale.  She  was  very  phunly 
clothed  in  an  old  dress  of  thin  material, 
which  in  respect  of  thinness  was  suited  to 
her  figure.  Her  voice  was  rather  thin  too, 
and  high-pitched  in  its  tone,  as  though  it 
had  been  sharpened  to  a  business  sort  of 
point  She  spoke  quite  pleasantly,  how- 
ever, and  her  words  were  well  pronoonced, 
with  no  cockneyfied  misuse  of  the  eighth 
letter  of  the  alphabet ;  but  with  a  certain 
briskness  which  showed  that  she  was 
capable  of  speaking  her  own  mind. 

On  her  entrance  she  exchanged  a  fiiendly 
greeting  with  my  guide,  whom  she  seemed 
much  pleased  to  see.  He  called  her  by  her 
christian-name,  having  known  her  from  her 
childhood,  and  she  luid  long  been  a  good 
helper  to  him  in  his  mission-work 

Soon  letting  her  tongue  loose,  as  Uiooglj 
it  needed  exercise,  and  this  five  minutes 
leisure  were  too  rare  a  treat  to  miss,  she 
replied  to  all  my  questions  well-nigh  ere 
they  were  put  Her  age  was  twenty-one, 
she  owned  without  a  scruple,  although  she 
hardly  would  be  thought  as  much,  except 
for  her  worn  face.  A  hard  worker  all  the 
week,  she  worked  hard  at  the  Sunday- 
school,  where  she  had  herself  been  tai^bt 
most  of  the  knowledge  she  possessed.  She 
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was  living  with  her  moUier,  as  she. had 
done  all  her  life,  and  she  didn't  mean  to 
leave  her,  though  it  wasn't  altogether  what 
you'd  think  an  easy  life.  Machining  all 
day  long  isn't  what  you'd  call  quite  fancy 
needlework,  you  know,  such  as  ladies  like 
to  do  when  they're'  tired  of  sitting  idle. 
Ah  yes,  she  was  often  tired  of  sitting,  but 
she'd  never  had  the  chance  of  getting 
tired  of  being  idle.  How  long  would  it 
take  her  1  Well,  she  couldn't  tell  exactly. 
Bat  it  wouldn't  take  her  long  to  go  and 
have  a  try. 

Briskly  taking  part  in  the  commercial 
conversation  interrupted  by  her  visits  she 
added  a  few[dejtails  from  her  own  experience. 
With  a  rapid  stream  of  words  which  it  was 
difficult  to  stem,  and  which  seemed  flow- 
ing from  her  heart,  she  vividly  described 
and  vehemently  denounced  the  disad- 
vantages of  piecework,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  worker  was  concerned.  '*  You  can  do 
your  work  at  home  1 "  "  Oh  yes,  of  course 
you  can.  But  there's  not  much  good  in 
that  when  you've  your  meals  to  cook,  you 
know,  and  your  fire  to  pay  for,  if  you 
can't  stand  freezing.  And  there's  your 
candle  you  must  find,  and  that  ain't 
bought  for  nothing.  Then  there's  the 
time  you  lose  in  gomg  for  your  work,  and 
returning  it  when  finished.  And  you've 
got  to  take  the  tram,  for  you'd  tire  your- 
self to  death  by  walkhig  all  the  way  with 
a  big  bundle  on  your  head,  and  they'd  not 
think  you  respectable  if  you  didn't  wear  a 
bonnet  Well,  yes,  the  tram's  only  two- 
pence, but  every  penny  counts  when  you 
work  for  such  small  profit  Then  there's 
the  time  you  lose  when  you  buy  your  silk 
or  cotton,  for  you  must  get  it  to  match  the 
colour  of  the  cloth,  and  that  ain't  always 
easy.  But  the  worst  is,  you're  kept  wait- 
ing such  a  time  when  you  want  to  get  your 
work,  and — well,  yes — ^a  good  deal  more, 
too,  when  you  want  to  get  your  money. 
You  see,  the  foreman  won't  be  hurried,  and 
the  clerks  they  won't  be  bothered  for  the 
likes  of  you,  you  know.  Ah,  it's  tiresome 
work  that  waiting.  It's  all  lost  time,  you 
know,  and  it  ain't  pleasure  either — and  it's 
hours  and  hours  maybe  before  you  leave 
the  warehouse." 

I  enquired  whether  she  thought  that  any 
difference  of  creed  led  to  any  difference  in 
the  terms  of  her  employers ;  whether,  for 
instance,  she  considered  that  the  Christians 
or  the  Jews  were  the  harder  of  her  task- 
masters. She  replied,  and  her  reply  was 
echoed  by  the  woman,  as  sharing  her  expe- 
rience, that  Christiar  and  Jew  were  pretty 


much  alike,  in  regard  to  their  capacity 
for  driving  a  hard  baigain.  If  there  were 
a  shade  of  preference,  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  she  would  rather  work  for  Jews, 
for  there  was  less  pretence  about  them. 
They  didn't  much  pretend  to  being  better 
than  they  were;  and  this  she  thought 
could  not  be  said  so  truly  of  the  people 
who  belonged  to  the  more  popular  religion. 
Oh  no,  there  was  nothins  of  the  Jewess 
about  her.  She  didn't  look  much  like 
Sebecca  Isaacs,  did  she  f  But  she  must  say 
what  she  thought,  you  know.  And  really 
now,  as  far  as  their  commercial  conscience 
is  concerned  in  beating  down  their  work- 
folk to  the  lowest  of  low  wages,  she 
thought — well,  yes,  since  you  put  it  so,  she 
really  thought  the  Jew  was  pretty  nigh 
the  better  Christian. 

Baby,  who  had  sat  quite  silent  in  his 
chair,  and  who,  indeed,  from  his  lofty 
position  on  the  table,  appeared  to  be  the 
chairman  of  this  littie  trade-meeting,  at 
this  point  of  the  conference  emitted  a  small 
cry,  which  might  have  been  construed 
as  a  speech,  to  intimate  the  need  of  taking 
some  refreshment  Whereupon  his  mother 
stopped  her  sewing ;  and  the  honourable 
chairman,  having  left  the  chair,  was  taken 
to  her  bosom,  and  the  meeting  was 
adjourned,  perhaps  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 

With  the  vigour  of  her  voice  still  ring- 
ing in  our  ears,  and  having  a  desire  to  hear 
some  further  morsels  of  her  wisdom  and 
experience,  we  followed  the  chief  speaker 
to  her  dwelling,  not  far  distant  Here  she 
introduced  me  to  her  mother,  a  poor  widow 
who  lived  poorly  by  her  needle,  as  her 
chatty  child  did  also.  She  had  two  sons 
besides,  one  of  whom  lived  with  them  and 
helped  to  pay  the  rent  by  doing  certain 
barge-work ;  her  two  tiny,  tidy,  littie  rooms 
costing  every  week  just  half- a- crown 
apiece.  Her  other  son,  a  sailor,  had  been 
wrecked  on  hiafirst voyage,  and  had  brought 
home  precisely  sixpence  after  seven  months 
at  sea ;  whereto,  notwithstanding  this  bad 
start,  he  had  returned. 

The  room  looked  on  the  whole  less  badly 
furnished  than  the  last,  and  there  were 
several  small  photographs  hung  about  the 
chimney-piece,  and  on  it  were  a  (doubtful) 
china  ornament  or  two,  which  to  Eastern 
connoisseurs,  no  doubt,  were  precious 
works  of  arts.  In  one  of  the  small  portraits 
taking  by  the  sun,  my  guide,  after  a  minute 
of  the  deepest  meditation,  thought  he 
recognised  some  semblance  to  a  somebody 
called  "  Charley,"  to  whom  he  smilingly 
accused  the  girl  of  having  been  engaged 
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Whereto  she  answered  naively :  ''  No^  no, 
Mr.  Austin,  I  made  love  to  him  perhaps,  bat 
I  never  got  engaged  to  him.  Besi^s,''  she 
added,  gravely  smiling,  "  he  couldn't  marry 
much  of  me,  while  be  was  out  of  work,  and 
I  hadn't  saved  a  sixpence  to  be  settled  as 
my  fortune  j  and  perhaps  we  should  have 
found  3rou  forbidding  of  the  banns,  for  you 
know  you  never  would  have  spared  me 
from  the  Sunday-school." 

Here,   to   change    the   subject,    which 
might  have  led  from  smiles  to  tears  if 
she  were  longer  to  pursue  it,  I  asked  for 
further  details  as  to  her  plidn  needlework ; 
and  I  gained  more  knowledge  of  the  noble 
art  of  tailoring  than  I  had  «ver  dreamed 
of  in   my  latter-day  philosophy,  or  could 
gather  from  the  wisdom  of  Sartor  Besartus. 
Buttons  always  are  a  bother,  as  every 
man  and  woman  knows.    But  button-holes, 
in  fact,  are  a  bigger  bother  stil),  at  least 
so  far  as  the  process  of  their  making  is  con- 
cerned.   And  button-holes,  the  girl  said, 
were  included  in  the  bargain  lately  driven 
by  her  taskmaster ;  and  they  were  to  be 
sewn  with  silk  too,  which  increased  their 
cost  to  her.    And  there  were  pockets  to 
be  sewn,  too,  in  the  waistcoats  she  was 
making ;    and    this    was   extra    labour, 
though  she  had  no  extra  pay  for  it    She 
thought  the  poor  folk  of  the  East  were 
sure  of  being   beaten  down  when    they 
applied  for  work.    They  were  known  to 
be  half  starving,  and  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  the  pitiable  fact    She  and  her 
mother,  by  working  pretty  hard,  could  make, 
each  of  them,  a  couple  of  good  waistcoats  in 
a  day;  and  each  earned  upon  the  whole 
about  a  shilling  by  her  work.  Nor  would  the 
nether  garments  yield  more  profit  to  the 
family.  For  making  them  outright,  button- 
holes and  all,  the  cloth  having  been  cut 
out,  from  sixpence  to  eightpence  was  now 
the  current  price,  and  mere  were  a  dozen 
buttons  to  be  sewn  on,  and  the  sewer  had 
to  find  both  needles  and  thread. 

After  singing  us  a  little  solo,  as  it  were, 
in  her  high-pitched  little  voice,  about  the 
hardness  of  her  life  and  the  avarice  of  trade 
— the  Chant  of  the  Cheap  Clothes  Maker, 
I  might,  perhi^s,  have  called  it,  if  I  had 
only  tried  to  string  her  phrases  into 
rhythm,  and  to  make  them  rhyme  —  the 
little  daughter  took  a  part  in  a  trio,  or 
quartette  I  may  say  even  (for  my  own  fine 
bass  was  heard  in  it),  having  for  its  theme 
the  slavery  of  slop-work  and  the  scarcity 
of  food.  Then  she  joined  her  mother  in 
singing  a  duet,  wherein,  as  in  an  eclogue, 
they  mutually  extolled  the  virtues  of  my 


guide.  At  length,  by  way  of  a  refrain, 
the  daughter  chirruped  suddenly :  **  Well, 
I  know  that  you've  been  quite  a  father  both 
to  me  and  mother.  Hasn't  he,  now, 
mother  ?  "  To  which  astounding  question 
mother  smilingly  assented,  though  it  was 
patent  at  a  glance  that  my  guide,  to  say 
the  least,  is  a  score  of  years  her  junior. 

Leaving  this  good  widow  and  her  cheer- 
ful, chatty  little  daughter  to  resume  their 
ill'paid  labour,  we  descended  from  the 
lowly  height  of  their  first-floor,  and  re- 
sumed our  Eastern  journey  through  the 
wilderness  of  brickwork.  After  half  a 
mile  or  so,  which  seemed  Well-nigh  a 
league,  of  its  dull  wearisome  monotony, 
we  at  length  approached  some  Buildings, 
which  bore  their  builder's  name;  at  least, 
so  one  might  think,  for  certainly  no  other 
than  the  architect  himself  would  hare  been 
proud  to  put  his  name  to  such  a  di^mal- 
looking  place.  The  special  ''bmldiog" 
that  we  entered  looked  hardly  like  a  house. 
An  out-building  one  might  call  it,  for  it 
stood  at  the  row's  end  ;  and  it  appeared  so 
tumbledown  that  one  wondered  how  it 
stood.  The  walls  were  all  of  wood,  and 
more  than  half  of  it  looked  rotten;  and 
they  seemed  somehow  held  together  by 
their  contact  with  the  roof.  Of  one  small 
storey  was  the  building,  like  the  fabric  of 
a  fairy  tal&  It  possessed,  however,  a 
small  piece  of  ground  behind,  where  1^ 
fowls  could  be  fattened,  which,  peiiiaps, 
they  rarely  were ;  a  real  back  yard  one 
might  term  it,  for  it  barely  measured  more. 
Perhaps  on  this  account  the  rental  of  the 
mansion  and  estate  reached  the  fonnidable 
figure  of  twelve  shillings  a  week. 

Bells  and  knockers  are  at  present  Inxa- 
ries  unknown  to  the  poor  dwellers  in 
the  East  My  guide,  however,  using  his 
knuckles,  obtain^  a  speedy  hearing,  and, 
cheerily  as  before,  we  were  bidden  to  come 
in.  The  mention  of  the  rent  demanded 
for  the  mansion,  which  was  thrice  as  mTic»i 
as  any  before  stated,  had  raised  my  expec- 
tations to  rather  a  high  pitch,  and  I  was, 
therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  the  f«n3y 
assembled  around  a  good-sized  table, 
which  displayed  the  unexpected  possession 
of  a  table-cloth,  and  the  perhaps  atffl  less 
expected  sight  of  a  boiled  fowL  Not  a 
whole  one,  mind  you,  but  merely  her 
remains.  I  learned  her  gender  afterwards, 
when  I  was  told  her  date  of  birth,  and 
accidental  death.  Inasmuch  as  botJi  her 
drumsticks  and  a  fragment  of  her  breast, 
even,  had  resisted  the  attack  of  no  fewer 
than  seven  appetites,  I  concluded  that  m 
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resembled  the  old  turkey  (mentioned  by 
Sam  Weller)  whose  one  consolation  was, 
when  dying,  that  he  was  "werry  tough.*' 

The  seven  appetites  belonged  to  a  mother 
and  five  children,  and  a  poor  old  half-blind 
creature  who  sat  crouching  by  the  chimney- 
comer,  in  a  chair  that  seemed  a  size  too 
large  for  her  spare  limbs.  I  mistook  her 
for  the  grandmother,  till  her  feeble  voice 
corrected  me.  "  No,  sir,  I  ain't  no  relative. 
Vm  only  a  lodger,  and  a  trouble  to  'em  all. 
Tm  a  burden,  that's  what  I  am,  now  as  I'm 
getting  blind."  "No,  no,"  cried  mother 
heartily,  "you're  no  burden,  not  a  bit  of  it. 
There,  don't  you  go  a  whimperin',  there's  a 
dear  good  soul.  There  ain't  nothin'  to 
whimper  for,  'cause  you  ain't  a  mite  of 
trouble  to  us.  And  you  needn't  think 
about  it  now  my  husbin's  in  full  work 
again." 

These  few  kindly  words  appeared  to 
cheer  the  poor  old  woman,  whose  spirits 
seemed  depressed  by  the  dinner  she  had 
eaten — perhaps,  indeed,  the  fowl  had  been 
too  tough  for  her  old  teeth.  I  somehow 
gaessed  that,  though  a  lodger,  she  paid 
nothing  for  her  rent,  and  next  to  nothing 
for  her  keep.  Indeed,  how  could  she,  poor 
old  soul,  nearly  blinded  as  she  was,  earn 
anything  to  pay  ? 

Untidy  though  it  was,  and  littered  every- 
where with  *'orts" — which  Dr.  Johnson 
has  defined  to  be  "  things  left  or  thrown 
away,"  and  has  furthermore  declared  to  be 
an  obsolete  expression,  though  in  the  East 
it  is  still  extant — ^the  room  looked  really 
splendid,  compared  with  the  poor  semp- 
stress's. It  was  far  more  spacious  than 
any  we  had  seen,  and  was  in  fact  a  double 
room — the  bed  being  about  four  feet 
distant  from  the  dinner-table.  Odds  and 
ends  of  clothing  lay  scattered  here  and 
there,  amidst  a  chaos  of  cheap  nicknacks 
and  some  domestic  crockery.  The  floor, 
not  overclean,  was  partly  covered  by  some 
carpet,  and  the  walls,  not  over  white,  were 
well-nigt  wholly  hidden  by  a  lot  of  large 
cheap  pictures,  and  a  number  of  small 
photographs.  "  Plenty  of  colour  for  your 
money,"  had  very  plainly  been  the  maxim 
of  the  purchaser,  and  viewed  only  from 
this  point,  his  buying  had  been  fortunata 
One  of  these  high-toned  works  of  art 
showed  a  clown  in  full  stage  costume,  with 
a  six-feet  string  of  sausages,  giving  a 
dancing-lesson  to  a  pretty- little  cmld,  who, 
attired  as  a  fairy,  was  practising  her  steps. 
Another  biggish  picture,  more  highly- 
coloured  still,  with  plenty  of  red  about  the 
liofi  and  chAAkii.  And  black  about  the  cnrlv 


liair  and  bushy  beard,  had  been,  not  very 
obviously,  enlarged  from  father's  photo- 
graph, which,  for  purposid  of  comparison, 
was  hanging  close  at  hand.  A  little  empty 
cage  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  just 
over  the  table.  Noticing  its  emptiness,  I 
heard  a  piteous  tale  of  how  (the  lamp, 
behaving  badly  in  the  absence  of  its 
mistress)  a  poor  little  feathered  prisoner 
had,  by  sad  mishap,  been  slowly  smoked 
to  death. 

There  were  likewise  six  brass  candle- 
sticks ranged  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and 
these  aroused  my  admiration  more  than  all 
the  works  of  art.  "  But  they're  dreadful 
dusty,  an'  want  a  polish  badly,"  said  the 
woman  in  apology  for  their  neglected  state. 
"  They'll  got  it  too,  come  Saturday,"  she 
added,  as  she  caught  my  eye,  just  glancing 
at  the  chaos.  "  Yes,  it's  a  rare  mess  as  the 
room  is  in.  But  you  know  you  can't  be 
all'ys  as  you'd  like  to  be.  'Speshly  when 
you've  got  a  lot  o'  little  uns  to  look  after, 
and  your  husbin's  clothes  to  see  to,  and  him 
a  workin'  in  the  coal  too,  it  takes  a  sight  o' 
washin'  to  make  his  shirt-sleeves  clean." 

The  "  husbin"  worked  at  certain  gas- 
works not  far  distant,  whence  he  weekly 
brought  his  wife  a  sovereign  for  her  house- 
keeping. "He  earns  more  nor  that, 
though,"  said  the  mother  with  a  smile; 
"  but  he  puts  it  away  somewhere.  No,  it 
don't  go  down  his  throat  now.  He's  a  tee- 
tottler,  is  my  husbin'.  We're  all  teetottlers 
here,  and  he's  the  strictest  of  the  lot.  But 
he  investes  of  it  somewheres,  in  the  post- 
orfice  per'aps.  'Oause  he's  precious  careful 
now  he  is,  now  as  he've  took  the  pledge. 
Says  he,  '  It's  well  to  have  a  trifle  'andy 
like,'  says  he,  '  case  as  you  falls  ill  or  gets 
a  accident,'  he  says.  For  one  can't  all'ys  be 
healthy,  though  he's  a  careful  one,  he  is, 
and  he  don't  go  a  runnin'  of  no  risks  as  he 
can't  help.  But  there,  savin's  better'n 
borryin','  that's  what  he  says.  An'  mind 
you,  he's  about  right  there,  he  is.  Borryin's 
a  bad  thing.  When  folks  begin  a  borryin', 
they  mostly  ends  a  buryin'.  Often  drinks 
theirselves  to  death  they  does,  'cause  they 
keeps  gettin'  deeper  in,  until  they're  right 
down  desperate." 

The  speaker,  a  Creole,  was  bom  at  Havre, 
it  appeared,  though  speaking  English 
fluently,  and  with  no  trace  of  foreign 
accent  She  looked  strongly  built  enough 
to  be  the  parent  of  ten  children,  her  two 
firstborn  being  twin  sons,  aged  now  twenty- 
six.  Six  of  her  children  still  lived  with 
her,  five  of  whom  were  present,  and  all 
were  dark  and  wooUv-headed  like  herself. 
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**  They're  a  deal  fonder  o'  him  now/'  con- 
tinued she  reflectively,  and  then  added 
with  a  laugh,  ''now  as  he  don't  wallup 
them.  They  used  to  catch  it  hot  a'  times, 
when  he  were  in  the  drink.  An'  they're 
fonder  o'  me  too,  an'  ain't  so  much  afeerd 
o'  me,  now  as  I've  reformed.  Well  there,  I 
was  a  bad  'un,  now  weren't  I,  Mr.  Austin  1 
A  blessed  day  it  was,  when  your  mission- 
chaps  got  hold  o'  me,  that  time  I  were  so 
mad.  An'  a  'ardish  work  you  had,  too, 
when  you  first  took  me  in  'and.  Many's 
the  time  I've  been  a  lying  on  the  one  side 
o'  the  gutter,  an'  there  was  my  own  husbin' 
a  lying  on  the  t'other,  an'  both  of  us  so 
tight  as  we  had  to  be  picked  out  of  it  I 
often  wonder  I'd  not  done  for  some  o'  them 
poor  children,  when  I'd  got  the  devil  in  me, 
through  the  drink  One  time  I  rem'ber 
ketehm'  up  the  bilin'  kettle,  and  a  ehuckin' 
it  bang  at  'em,  but  it  missed  'em  by  good 
luck." 

I  asked  her  if  she  recollected  when  it 
was  her  house  was  last  put  in  repair;  for 
it  looked  rather  rickety,  and  seemed  only 
lath  and  plaster.  "  Well,  sir,"  she  answered 
with  a  smile,  "  maybe  my  memory  is  bad, 
but  I  can't  really  reck'lect  as  any  thm's  been 
done  since  we've  been  here,  and  that's  now 
seven  year  come  next  August.  And  it 
don't  look  over  air-tight,  do  it,  when  you 
come  to  see  the  cracks  there  is  f  Nor  it 
wouldn't  take  a  hearthquake  to  bring  it  on 
our  'eads  neither.  But  there,  we  somehow 
makes  it  do,  an'  it  keeps  us  fairish  warm, 
for  there's  a  pretty  tidy  lot  of  us  to  live  in 
it.  My  boy  Tom,  he  often  says  to  me, 
*  Mother,'  he  says,  *  I  wonder  why  you  likes 
to  live  in  that  old  pigsty.'  But  he've  a 
house  of  his  own,  has  Tom,  now  as  he've 
got  married,  an'  he  seems  proud  about  his 
place  too,  'cause,  you  see,  his  missus  keeps  a 
little  shop  there.  *  Why,  you  papers  it,'  he 
says,  *  and  paintes  it  you  does,  and  'angs 
your  pictur's  on  the  walls,  an'  there  you 
cosies  yourself  up^  an'  makes  believe  as  you 
live  comfor'able.  But  it  ain't  much  of  a 
'ouse  for  a  family  o'  Christyuns.  Why,  my 
old  moke,'  says  he,  '  would  hardly  like  to 
live  in  it' 

"  Ah,  you're  a  lookin'  at  that  box,  sir," 
continued  my  informant,  whose  tongue  ran 
on  so  glibly  that  possibly  some  slight  im- 
pediment in  her  speech  might,  when  it 
occurred,  be  welcomed  by  her  family. 
"Well,  yes,  it  do  seem  a  bit  cur'ous. 
That's  a  'armonium,  that's  what  it  is,  an' 
plays  The  Bells  of  'Eaven  beautiful.  My 
husbin'  bought  it  speshal  for  to  give  me 
my  last  buthday.     Cost  him  a  sight  o' 


money.  Two  pun'  seven  an'  six,  it  did; 
true  as  ever  I  stan'  here  it  did.  Says  he, 
'Old  woman,  I've  been  thinkin'  as  your 
voice  IB  growin'  a  bit  'usky  like.  Tain't 
so  'earty  as  it  were,  nor  yet  so  strong  for 
singin'  neither.  So,  as  you're  fond  o' 
music,'  he  says,  'I've  bought  yon  thii 
here  hinstrument,'  says  he.  'Well,  yes,' 
he  says,  'it  cost  me  a  bit  dear,  an'  it's 
kinder  of  a  lux'ry.  But  since  we've  gire 
the  drink  up,  we  can  pretty  well  afiford  it' 
So  now,  you  know,  he  often  plays  a  tcon 
or  two  to  amuse  us  in  the  evenin';  and 
sometimes  of  a  Sunday,  when  he's  a  playin' 
of  a  'im,  we  get  a  reg'lar  congeregation  oat 
there  in  the  court,  we  do." 


"  BACHELOR'S  HALL" 

IN  TWO  PARTS.    PART  L 

Most  readers  are  familiar  with  msoy 
incidents  in  the  life  and  writings  of 
Charles  Dibdin  the  elder.  Few  probably 
know  of  his  visit  to  Willey,  in  Sluopsbire, 
and  his  cordial  reception  by  Salopian  fox- 
hunters.  He  came  down  at  the  inTita- 
tion  of  the  Willey  Squire,  George  Forester, 
as  he  was  familiarly  called,  a  renowned 
foxhunter  about  the  latter  end  of  di6 
last  century,  and  one  of  the  familj 
of  Foresters  of  which  Anthony,  or 
Tony  Foster,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novel,  was  a  member.  Dibdin's  object 
in  coming  into  the  country  was  to  collect 
materials  for  the  hunting  -  song  he 
afterwards  wrote,  which  Incledon,  then  in 
the  height  of  hj^  fame,  made  famons  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  which,  as  we 
scarcely  need  remind  our  sporting  friends, 
begins: 

You  all  knew  Tom  Moody,  the  whipper-in,  well 

The   veteran  sportsman  and  patriotic 
song-writer  were  "  good  fellows,  well  met, 
and  Dibdin  found  hunself  in  such  congeni^ 
society  that  he  stayed  some  time,  and 
visited  many  places  of  interest. 

He  was  highly  pleased  with  what  be 
heard  and  saw,  particularly  with  the  old 
hall  itself,  presenting  as  it  did  a  picture 
of  the  homes  of  the  country  gentry  at  a 
period  prior  to  the  setting  in  of  the 
modem  spirit  of  revision  and  renewal 

This  old  mansion,  indeed,  or  so  niachas 
remains  of  it,  is  still  as  ^  sugges^ve  of 
olden  times  as  when  Dibdin  saw  it  1^ 
is  all  the  more  striking,  perhaps,  from 
standing  near  -  neighbour  to  the  moi^ 
aspiring  modem  mansion  of  the  preeent 
Lord  Forester.     It  is  situated  on  rising 
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groondy  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  ridge 
which   fonned    part   of   a    royal   chace, 
of  which  the  WimleyB,  who  lived  here,  were 
oyerseers ;  so  that  it  came  down  associated 
with  national  sports  and  pastimes  into  the 
hands  of   the  Foresters,  who  originally 
were  foresters  by  royal  appointment.    One 
of  them,  John  Forester,  of  Watling  Street, 
was  privileged  by  royal  grant  to  wear  his 
hat  in  the  presence  of  the  king.    Little  is 
left  of  these  wide  forest-lands  where  kings 
and  lordly  priors  sported,  but  the  hunting- 
lodge,  where  sportsmen  of  that  day  hong 
np  their  bagle-horns,  bows,  and  cross-bows, 
and  songht  refreshmentandrepose,  remains ; 
as  also  do  names  of  places,  IQce  the  ''  Deer- 
leap,"  the  "  Hay  "  (haia),  the  «  Hurst,"  the 
"  Frith,"  not  to  mention  a  few  forest  trees  to 
indicate  its  extent.    Loudon  describes  one 
of  these  monarehs  cut  down  in  Willey  Park 
which  spread  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet,  and  had  a  trunk  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
exclusive  of  the  bark.  It  contained  twenty- 
four  cords  of  yard-wood,  eleven  and  a  hidf 
cords  of  four-feet  wood,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  park  palings  six  feet  long,  one 
load  of  cooper's  wood,  sixteen  and  a  half 
tons  of  timber  in  all  the  boughs ;  twenty- 
eight  tons  of  timber  in  the  body,  and  this 
besides  faggots  and  boughs  which    had 
dropped  o£    The  few  patriarchal-looking 
trees  remaining  are  now  carefully  tended ; 
some  being  looped  and  propped,  and  all 
highly    cared    for    on  account    of    early 
associations ;  but  in  old  George  Forester's 
time    the   place    might,  have    stood    for 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  sketch  of  Gumnor  Place, 
in  which  he  describes  formal  walks  and 
avenues  in  part  choked  up  with  grass, 
interrupted  by  billets,  piles  of  brushwood, 
and  an  old-fashioned  gateway  in  the  outer 
wall,  with  door  of  oa^en  leaves,  studded 
with  nuls.   This  picture  of  the  approaches 
to  the  mansion  of  Anthony  Foster  was  no 
doubt  a  more  faithful  representation  than 
the  character  Scott  gave  of  the  man  him- 
self ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  one  which  in  many 
respects  applied  to  Willey  Hall  and  its 
surroundings  about  the  time  to  which  the 
novcdist  refers.     Everything  was  old  and 
old-fashioned,  as  its  owners  prided  them- 
selves it  should  be,  and  as  grey  as  time  and 
lichens  growing  in  a  congenial  atmosphere 
could  make  it    Hollies,  yews,  and  junipers 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  grounds,  and  outside, 
as  we  have  said,  were  oaks  and  other  aged 
trees,  scathed    by    lightning's    bolt    and 
winter's  blast,  carrying  the  thoughts  back 
to  the  days  when  the  wild  deer  bounded 
throuffh    wild    coDse    and    tansled   dell. 


Who  first  built  the  hall  neither  history 
nor  tradition  informs  us ;  and  we  are  left 
equally  to  conjecture  by  a  study  of  the 
building  itself.  Like  primary  rocks  in- 
truding into  secondary  formations  there 
were  outcrops  of  ancient  structures  pro- 
jecting into  more  modem  masonry. 

From  lawn  and  grounds  adjoining,  paths 
led  to  flower-gardens,  intersected  by  walks 
and  grassy  terraces  where  a  sun-disd  stood, 
and  a  fountain,  fed  by  copious  supplies 
from  an  unfailing  spring  on  the  hieh 
grounds,  threw  silvery  showers  above  the 
shadows  of  the  shrubs  into  the  sunlight. 
Judging  from  its  quaint  gables  and 
chimneys,  it  must  have  "had  something  of 
the  poetry  of  art  about  it  when  it  was  com- 
plete: its  irregularities^  of  outline  must 
have  fitted  in,  as  it  were,  with  the  undu- 
lating landscape,  with  which  its  walls  were 
everywhere  tinted  into  harmony  by  brown 
and  yellow  lichens.  It  had  nothing 
assuming  or  pretentious ;  it  was  content  to 
stand  dose  neighbour  to  the  old  coach 
road  which  came  winding  by  between  two 
old  borough  towns,  Bridgnorth  and  Wen- 
lock,  and  passed  beneath  the  arch  which 
now  connects,  the  high-walled  gardens  with 
a  shaded  walk  leading  to  the  present  seat 
of  the  Foresters. 

In  the  hall*  were  horns  and  antlers,  and 
other  trophies  of  the  chase ;  antique  speci- 
mens of  guns  which  had  done  good  service 
in  their  time ;  ancient  time-pieces,  singular 
in  construction  and  quaint  in  contrivance, 
one  of  which  on  strilang  the  hours  of  noon 
and  midnight  set  in  motion  figures  with 
trumpets    and  other  instruments,  giving 
forth  appropriate  sounds.     Next,  a  lamp, 
hoisted  into  position  by  a  rope,  lighted  up 
the  hidl,  from  which  a  staircase  ascended  to 
the  gallery.  Indeed,  the  interior  was  every- 
where in  character  with  the  exterior — the 
same  air  of  antiquity  reigned  inside  as  out. 
There  were  capacious  chimney-pieces,rooms 
wainscoted  with  oak,  and  on  the  walls  por- 
traits of  the  Squire's  predecessors  of  the 
Weld  and  Forester  lines,  in  stiff-starched 
frills,  capacious  vests,  and  small  round  hats 
of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  with  others  of 
the  fashion  of  earlier  and  later  periods  by 
distinguished  painters.      Here  and  there, 
by  less  famous  artists,  were  pictures  of 
favourite  horses  and  dogs,  the  virtues  and 
special  merits  of  which  local  poets  had  been 
employed  to  set  forth  in  verse.     These 
cherished  efibrts  of  the  painter's  and  poet's 
art  have  been  honoured  in  the  new  hall  with 
a  gallery  to  themselves ;  and  the  late  lord, 
who  was  for  manv  vears  master  of  the 
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Belvoir  Hunt,  took  a  special  pleasure  in 
showing  them  to  brother  sportsmen,  serving 
as  they  do  to  illustrate  the  development  of 
the  breed  of  the  modern  foxhound,  which 
differs  much  from  its  ancestors  in  what  has 
been  called  the  golden  age  of  fox-hunting 
even.  The  lines  beneath  the  earliest  effort 
contain  the  following  invitation : 

SiKirtjsmen  look  up,  old  Childers'  picturo  view, 
Ills  virtueB  many  wero,  hi)»  failings  few ; 
Keyuard  with  dread  oft  beard  his  awfnl  name, 
And  grateful  Mustera  thus  rewards  bis  fame. 

Pigmy,  said  to  have  been  the  smallest 
hound  then  known,  has  underneath  her 
portrait  the  lines : 

Behold  in  miniature  the  foxhound  keen, 
Thro'  roug[h  and  sraooth  a  better  ne'er  was  Rcen  ; 
As  champion  here  the  beauteous  Pigmy  stands, 
She  challenges  the  globe,  both  home  and  foreign 
lands. 

(Date  1773.) 

Another,  of  the  same  date,  has : 

Ye  that  remember  well  old  Savoury's  call, 
With  pleasure  view'd  her,  as  she  pleased  you  all ; 
In  distant  countries  still  her  fame  resounds. 
The  huntsman's  glory  and  the  pride  of  hounds. 

The  fourth,  a  white  dog,  Pilot,  is  thus 
described : 

Pilot  rewards  his  master  Rowley's  care. 
And  swift  as  lightning  skims  the  Jransient  air  ; 
Famed  for  the  chase,  from  cover  always  first. 
His  tongue  and  steme  proclaim  an  arrant  burst. 

(Date  1774.) 

Like  all  true  sportsmen,  the  Souire 
prided  himself  much  on  his  hounds.  Tom 
Kose — honest  old  Tom,  as  he  was  called — 
used  to  say  a  man  must  breed  his  pack  to 
suit  his  country,  a  view  the  Squire  had  long 
taken,  and,  although  he  admired  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  dogs,  he  preferred  his  own. 

Curious  and  highly  characteristic  letters 
of  the  Squire  are  before  us,  containing 
correspondence  with  noblemen  and  others 
on  the  technical  features  desirable  in  the 
breed  of  dogs;  but  it  may  suffice 'to  say 
that  both  the  kind  of  hound  in  use  and 
style  of  hunting  in  vogue  in  Squire 
Forester's  day  differed  much  from  the 
present.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
Moody,  the  whipper-in,  taking  the  hounds 
to  cover  before  daylight  in  a  morning. 
Like  other  sportsmen  of  the  period,  the 
Squire  was  an  early  riser;  four  o'clock 
on  a  hunting  morning  found  him  preparing 
his  inner  man  with  a  breakfast  of  underdone 
beef,  and  eggs  beaten  up  in  brandy  to  fill 
the  interstices.  Thus  fortified,  although 
what  is  termed  rather  a  heavy  rider,  he 
could  top  a  flight  of  rails,  skim  ridge  and 
furrow,  and  charge  a  fence,  with  Moody, 
Phoebe  Higgs,  or  any  of  them.  Phcebe, 
who  often  accompanied  him,  was  a  com- 


plete Diana  in  her  way.  She  would  take 
hazardous  leaps,  beckoning  Mr.  Forester 
to  follow,  which  led  him  to  wager  heavy 
sums  tliat  in  leaping  she  would  beat  any 
woman  in  England.  With  Phoebe  and 
Moody,  and  a  few  other  choice  spirits,  on  a 
scent,  there  was  no  telling  to  what  point 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  Severn 
it  might  carry  theuL  They  might  turn  up 
some  few  miles  from  its  source  or  iu 
estuary,  and  not  be  beard  of  at  WiUey  for 
a  week.  One  long  persevering  nm  into 
Radnorshire,  in  wluch  a  taw  plucky  riders 
continued  the  pace  for  some  distance,  and 
then  left  the  field  to  the  Squire,  Moody, 
and  one  or  two  others,  who  kept  the  heads 
of  their  favourites  in  the  direction  Bejnard 
was  leading,  passed  into  a  tradition;  but 
the  brush  appears  not  to  have  been  fairly 
won,  a  gamekeeper  having  sent  a  shot 
through  the  leg  of  the  "  varmint "  in  a 
churchyard — an  event  commemorated  in 
doggrel  lines  extant  One  tradition  of  a 
run  boasted  of  at  the  time  of  Dibdin's  visit 
was  with  a  fox  which  had  repeatedly  non- 
plussed hounds  and  huntsmen  by  escaping 
up  a  tree  in  Mog  Forest  Only  one  man 
knew  of  it,  and  he,  a  neighbouring  aqnire, 
honourably  kept  the  secret  Another  was 
of  a  fox,  also  with  more  than  the  nsoal 
cunning  of  his  species,  that  as  often  proved 
a  matcn  for  the  hounds.  One  morning, 
Mr.  Forester,  having  made  up  his  mind 
for  a  run,  repaired  to  Tickwood,  where  this 
fox  was  put  up.  Seynard  went  oflf  in  the 
direction  of  the  Brown  Glee  Hills,  then 
took  a  turn  for  a  noted  cover  called 
Thatcher's  Coppice ;  from  there  he  started 
for  the  Titterstone  Hills,  then  back  to  Tick- 
wood,  where  the  hounds  ousted  him,  and  then 
he  took  them  over  the  same  ground  agaifi' 
By  this  time  the  huntsman's  horse  was  so 
blown  that  he  took  Moody's,  sending  Tom 
with  his  own  to  an  inn  to  get  spiced  uo 
and  a  feed.  The  fox  was  now  on  his  way 
back,  and  the  jaded  horse  on  which  Tom 
was  seated  no  sooner  heard  the  horn  than 
he  dashed  away  and  joined  the  chase.  Ten 
couple  of  fresh  hounds  were  then  let  loose 
from  the  kennels  in  Willey  Hollow,  which 
asain  turned  the  fox  in  the  direction  of 
-fldenham,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
Moody,  whose  horse  now  fell  dead  under 
him,  all  were  far  behind.  The  dogs  too 
had  had  enough,  and  the  fox  once  more 
beat  his  pursuers,  but  only  to  die  in  * 
drain  on  the  Aldenham  estate,  where  he 
was  found  a  week  afterwards. 

These  and  other  adventures  were  related 
for  Dibdin's  information  at  a  social  gainer- 
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ing  at  the  hall.  Tha  Squire  Fas  aceoBtomed 
to  these  meetings,  which,  when  sport  was 
not  the  topic  of  conversation,  assumed  the 
character  of  a  sort  of  local  Parliament  of 
the  rulmg  powers,  or  lesser  lights  of  the 
district,  who  were  themselves  in  tarn  ruled 
by  the  Squire  of  Willey.  These  embraced 
justice?  of  the  peace,  most  of  them  parsons, 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  owners  of  small 
neighbouring  estates  which,  to  the  number 
of  ten  or  twelve,  have  since  been  absorbed 
in  that  of  Willey.  On  this  occasion  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  local  notables 
assembled,  the  Willey  diaplain,  the  Sev. 
Michael  Pye  Stephens,  a  foxhunter  and 
juitico  of  the  peace,  with  several  others, 
beiag  amount  them. 

Being  a  distant  relative,  Stephens  was  on 
familiar  terms  with  the  Squire,  and  the  more 
so  as  he  was  able  to  tell  a  good  tale  and  sing 
a  good  Bon^.  The  rural  clergy  then  were 
great  acqmsitions  at  the  tables  of  these 
country  sqifires,  and  were  not  unfrequently 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the 
chase. 

A  <<meet"  at  Willey  or  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood was  sure  to  be  well  attended,  not 
only  because  of  the  certainty  of  sport,  but 
because  sport  was  preceded  or  followed  by 
receptions  at  the  hall,  so  famous  for  its 
cheer.  Jolly  were  the  doings  on  these 
occasions,  songs  were  sung,  tales  were 
told,  old  October  ale  flowed  freely. 
The  Squire  generally  dined  about  four 
o'clock,  and  the  invited  oame  booted 
and  spurred  ready  for  the  hunt,  and 
rarely  left  the  festive  board  beneaUi  the 
hospitable  roof  of  their  host  till  they 
mounted  in  the  courtyard  next  morning. 

The  Squire  was  never  married,  and 
Dibdin,  in  Bachelor's  Hall,  has  given  a 
representation  of  these  gatherings,  his 
portraits  of  horses  and  dogs,  together 
with  his  descriptions  of  the  social  habits 
of  the  squire  and  his  friends,  being  thus 
set  forth : 

To  Bachelor's  Hall  we  good  fellows  invite 
To  partake  of  the  chase  which  makes  up  our  delight, 
We  ve  spirits  like  fire,  and  of  health  such  a  stocx, 
That  our  pulse  strikes  the  seconds  as  true  as  a  clock. 
Did  you  see  utf*  you'd  swear  that  we  mount  with  a 

grace, 
That  Diana  haddubb'd  some  new  gods  of  the  chase. 
Hark  away  !  hark  away  I  all  nature  looks  giiy, 
And  Aurora  with  smiles  ushers  in  the  bright 
day. 

Dick  Thickset  came  piiounted  upon  a  fine  black, 
A  finer  fleet  crelding  ne'er  hunter  did  back ; 
Tom  Trig  rode  a  bay  full  of  metal  and  bono, 
And  gaily  Bob  Buckson  rode  on  a  roan  ; 
But  the  horse  of  all  horses  that  rivalled  the  day 
Was  the  Squire's  Neck-or-Nothing,  and  that  was  a 


grey. 
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Then    for  hounds  there   was  Nimble    who   well 

would  climb  rocks, 
And  Oocknose  a  good  one  at  finding  a  fox  ; 
Xiittle  Plunge,  like  a  mole,  wlio  would  ferret  and 

■  search, 
And  beetle-browed  Hawk's  Eye  so  dead  at  a  lurch ; 
Young  Shy-looks  that  scents  the  strong  breeze  from 

the  south. 
And  Musical  Echo  with  his  deep  mouth. 
Hark  away  !  etc. 

Our  horses,  thus  all  of  the  very  best  bltHxl, 
*Ti»  not  likely  you'd  easily  find  such  a  stud  ; 
Then  for   foxhounds,  our  opinion   for  thousands 

we'll  back. 
That  all  England  throughout  can't  produce  such  a 

pack. 
Thus  having  described  you  our  dogs,  horses,  and 

crew, 
Away  wo  set  off,  for  our  fox  is  in  view. 
Hark  away !  eto. 

Sly    Reynard's  brought  home,  whilst    tho   horn 

sounds  the  call. 
And  now  you're  all  welcome  to  Bachelor's  Hall ; 
The  savoury  sirloin  gracefully  smokes  on  the  board, 
And  Bacchus  iK>urs  wine  from  his  sacred  hoard. 
Come  on,  then,  do  honour  to  this  jovial  place. 
And  enjoy  the  sweet  pleasures  that  have  sprung 

from  the  chase. 
Hark  away  !  hark  away  I  while  our  spirits  are 

Let  us  drink  to  tho  joys  of  next  meeting  day. 

At  the  gathering  to  which  we  more 
especially  now  refer,  as  a  treat  to  Dibdin, 
the  second  course  at  dinner  consisted  of 
the  best  Seyem  fish,  few  of  which  are 
now  found  so  high  up  in  the  river,  consist- 
ing of  eels  cooked  in  various  ways,  flounders, 
perch,  trout,  carp,  grayling,  pike,  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  that  king  of  fish,  a 
Severn  salmon. 

Dibdin  :  ''This  is  a  treat,  Squire,  and  I 
now  understand  why  the  Severn  is  called 
the  '  Queen  of  Bivers ; '  it  deserves  this 
distinction  for  its  king  of  fish,  if  for  nothing 
else." 

Mr.  Forester :  "  Do  yon  know,  Dibdin, 
that  engineering  fellow,  Jessop,  wants  to 
put  thirteen  or  fourteen  weirs  in,  which 
would  shut  out  every  fish  worth  eating." 

"What  can  be  his  object?"  asked 
Dibdin. 

*'0h,  he  believes,  like  Brindley,  that 
rivers  were  made  to  feed  canals  with,  and 
his  backers  say,  to  make  the  river  navigable 
at  all  seasons ;  but  my  belief  is  that  it  will 
crush  out  what  bit  of  trade  remains,  and 
give  them  a  monopoly  in  the  carrying  trade, 
as  our  bargemen  would  be  taxed,  whilst 
their  carriers  would  be  free  lower  down."  ' 

"We  beat  them,  though,"  said  Mr. 
Pritchard,  a  country  banker. 

"  So  we  did,"  added  the  Squire ;  '*  but 
it  was  a  hard  job.  Begad,  I  thought  our 
watermen  had  pretty  well  primed  me  when 
I  went  up  as  a  deputation  to  see  Pitt ;  but 
I  had  not  been   with  him  ^va  minntAs 
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before  I  foimd  he  knew  more  about  the 
river  than  I  did : 

**  I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is. 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  and  honest  man." 

Several  voices :  "  Bravo,  Squire." 

To  Stephens:  ''Will  you  takeaflonnderf 
'Flat  as  a  flounder/  they  say;  and  you 
have  a  sympathy  witli  flats,  if  not  a  liking 
for  them." 

"They  made  a  flat  of  him  when  they 
dragged  his  pond  for  the  fish  he  was  so 
grateful  for/'  said  Hinton,  the  town  clerk 
of  Wenlock. 

The  laugh  went  against  the  parson,  who 
felt  that  he  was  not  quite  himself,  having 
missed  his  share  of  venison-pasty,  a 
favourite  dish  of  his.  He  had  been  helped 
to  a  slice  from  a  haunch  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  and  a  cut  from  a  saddle  of 
mutton  at  the  end,  but  didn't  get  his 
usual  allowance,  he  said. 

"  Is  it  true,"  enquired  Dibdin,  looking 
round  at  roast,  and  boiled,  and  pasties, 
"  what  we  hear  in  London,  that  there  is 
very  considerable  scarcity  in  the  country)" 
(Laughter.)  The  remark  brought  up  ques- 
tions of  political  economy,  excess  of  popu- 
lation, stock  -  jobbing,  gentlemen  taking 
their  money  out  of  the  country,  and  aping 
Frenchified  stick-frog  fashions  on  their 
return.  The  latter  was  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  Squire,  who  was  an  M.P.,  and 
could  not  see,  he  was  wont  to  say,  what 
amusement  gentlemen  could  find  out  of 
the  country  equal  to  fox-hunting  in  it,  and 
who  held  the  theory  of  taxing  heavily  those 
who  did  BO.  The  discussion  lasted  over  the 
fifth  course,  when  the  more  potent  liquors 
were  put  upon  the  table  with  Broseley 
pipes.  The  latter  afforded  a  temptation 
Stephens  could  not  resist  of  retaliating 
upon  the  Squire  by  telling  of  his  having 
purchased  a  box  for  which  he  paid  a  high 
price  in  London,  and  finding,  on  showing 
them  to  a  tenant,  that  they  had  been  made 
upon  his  own  estate.  The  laugh  went 
against  the  Squire,  who  by  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eye  gave  indication  that  he  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  being  quits. 
Discussions  ensued  upon  the  re&sal  of 
Parliament  to  allow  a  census,  one  of  the 
guests  expressing  a  belief,  founded  upon  a 
statement  of  Dr.  Price,  that  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  less  than  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  Which," 
added  the  Squire,  "is  not  correct,  as  poor- 
law  statistics  before  Parliament  show  tiiat 
there  are  from  three  to  four  births  to  one 
death." 

Mr.  Forester:  "A  truce  to  politics,  let 


us  have  Larry  Palmer,  our  local  Indedon, 
in  to  sing  Dibdin's  songs."  (General  appro- 
bation.) 

Larry,  who  was  blind  and  purposely 
kept  in  ignorance  of  Dibdin  being  present, 
gave  in  succession  what  Incledon  called 
his  "sheet-anchors,"  The  Quaker,  My 
Trim-built  Wherry,  Tom  Bowling,  etc, 
with  such  effiact  and  force  as  made  the 
author  exclaim  that  he  never  heard  greater 
justice  done  to  his  compositions.  TIub  led 
to  an  exhibition  of  feeling  which  made 
the  old  hall  ring  again. 

Dibdin's  heaUh  was  of  course  given,  with 
laudatory  remarks  as  to  the  effect  of  his 
effusions  on  the  loyalty,  valour,  and 
patriotism  which  at  that  time  blazed  so 
mtensely  in  the  bosoms  of  British  taia 

The  author,  in  acknowledging  the  toast, 
related  incidents  he  several  times  witnessed 
at  sea ;  told  of  his  indebtedness  to  Incle- 
don and  others,  and  added  partieolars  as 
to  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  and  means 
of  his  success. 

The  Squire  was  next  rallied  on  his  not 
marryine ;  the  last  bit  of  Court  scandal  was 
discussed ;  some  tales  told  of  the  king,  with 
whom  Mr.  Forester  had  been  on  terms  of 
friendship,  when  regent^  were  told;  and  the 
festivities  of  the  evening  had  extended  into 
the  small  hours,  when,  during  a  pause,  a 
great  crash  was  heard,  and  the  Squire  mh- 
ing  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  foond 
that  the  sound  camefrom  the  larder,  whitlier 
he  repaired.  Lookine  in,  he  saw  Stephens  in 
his  shirt,  on  which  he  turned  the  key  and 
went  back  to  his  company  to  consider  how 
to  turn  the  incident  to  account 

Stephens,  it  appears,  had  been  sereral 
hours  in  bed,  when  waking  up  after  a  first 
sleep  he  fancied  he  should  like  another  dip 
into  the  venison-pie ;  and  forthwith  went 
down  into  the  lai^er,  where,  whilst  search- 
ing for  the  pie,  he  knocked  down  the  dish 
with  one  or  two  more.  The  Squire,  who 
was  not  long  Jn  making  up  his  mind, 
declared  that  it  was  time  to  retire,  bat 
before  doing  so  he  said  they  must  have  a 
country  dance ;  and  he  insisted  upon  the 
ladies  and  the  whole  household  being 
roused  to  take  part  There  was  no  resist- 
ing the  host;  the  whole  of  the  inmates 
assembled,  and  formed  sides  in  the  haU, 
through  which  Stephens  muat  necessarily 
pass  in  going  to  his  room.  Mr.  Forester 
then  slipped  the  key  into  the  door  and 
unkennelled  his  fox,  getting  behind  him 
and  making  the  parson  run  the  gauntlet  in 
his  shirt  amid  an  indescribable  scene  oi 
merriment  and  confusion ! 
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GEORQIE :  AN  ARTISTE  LOVE. 

A  STORY  IN  SIX  CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER  V. 

One  Banshiny  afternoon  in  the  early 
part  of  June,  Myra  was  making  her  way 
across  the  pretty  little  Park  Monceau,  full, 
as  nsoal,  of  bonnes  with  their  clean  white 
caps,  and  their  little,  shrill-yoiced  charges. 

She  was  going  to  her  lover's  studio  in 
the  Boulevard  de  Courcelles ;  he  was 
finishing  a  picture  he  had  been  painting 

for  the  Comte  de  L ,   a  well-known 

Italian  connoisseur,  and  she  had  promised 
to  go  and  see  it  It  had  been  agreed  that 
Mr.  Eentoul  was  to  bring  her  back,  and 
then  to  convey  the  two  ladies  to  Vincennes, 
where  they  were  to  dine  al  fresco. 

Myra  was  in  no  hurry,  she  had  allowed 
herself  more  than  time  to  keep  her  appoint- 
ment, and  she  found  it  pleasant  to  linger 
there,  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  with  the 
distant  hum  of  the  city  just  audible. 

Life  had  become  very  sweet  to  her ;  it 
was  good  to  be  young,  good  to  be  strong, 
good  to  love. 

She  reached  the  studio  a  little  breathless, 
it  was  at  the  top  of  a  house  of  five  storeys. 

Mr.  Rentoul  opened  the  door  himself — 
palette  and  brushes  in  hand. 

'<  You  are  punctuality  itself,"  he  told  her, 
smilins.  "  I  will  use  up  what  I  have  on 
my  palette,  and  then  I  snail  be  ready." 

''  Oh,  I  like  prowling  about  your  studio ; 
you  must  not  hurry  on  m^  account,"  and 
after  standing  for  some  mmutes,  her  hand 
resting  on  his  shoulder,  while  she  looked 
admiringly  at  his  work,  she  turned  to  a 
side-table  and  began  to  look  through  some 
portfolios. 

He  hated  himself  for  the  feeling,  but  it 
was  a  certain  relief  to  him  when  that  large, 
well-shaped  hand  was  withdrawn. 

There  was  a  long  silence ;  he  painted  on, 
almost  forgetful  of  her  presence,  and  she 
was  at  no  time  talkative  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  sound  of  her 
voice.  She  had  routed  out  a  little  dusty 
portfolio  from  behind  the  others,  and  was 
taming  over  its  contents.  Many  of  them 
were  familiar  to  her,  they  were  those  of 
IsBt  year  at  Lyme ;  she  fingered  them  a 
little  tenderly.  And  then  suddenly  she 
exclaimed,  and  stood  still,  looking  intently 
at  the  small  sketch  she  held  in  her  hands. 
It  was  much  more  finished  than  the  others. 
Against  a  background  of  dark  rock  a  girl's 
figure  stood  out,  a  girl  in  velvet  and  soft 
furs,  with  a  lovely  face,  a  pathetic  look  of 
appeal  in  the  blue  eyes  and  about  the 
trembling  lips.    He  must  have  seen  her, 


after  all,  when  she  held  out  her  hand  that 
time  in  vain,  for  certainly  that  expression 
of  woe  was  not  habitual  to  Miss  Eickards. 

"You  never  showed  me  this  one  of 
Georgie,"  she  said,  not  turning,  for  he  was 
close  beside  her  now. 

''Did  I  not)"  he  answered,  and  then 
their  eyes  met  for  an  instant. 

Myra  laid  the  picture  down  on  the  table, 
and  went  over  to  the  window.  She  stood 
there  alone  for  a  minute,  although  it 
seemed  to  her  much  longer,  looking  down 
at  the  busy  street  far  beneath  j  the  little 
moving  figures,  the  swiftly  passing  vehicles, 
all  struck  her  with  a  strange  sense  of  un- 
reality. What  had  love  or  suffering  got  to 
do  in  such  a  world  of  pigmies  1 

"Well,  Myra,  are  you  ready  1"  He 
had  put  Georgie  away  out  of  sight  among 
the  other  L3rme  sketches,  he  would  forget 
them  all.  "  Shall  we  go  now  f"  he  repeated, 
coming  to  her  at  the  window. 

Myra  looked  perseveringly  into  the 
street 

"No,"  she  said  gently :"  we  have  changed 
our  minds.  I  forgot ;  I  came  on  purpose 
to  tell  vou  I  dont  want  to  so   to  Vin- 


cennes." It  was  the  only  lie  she  had  ever 
told  him,  and  she  still  kept  her  eyes  away 
from  his. 

"  You  do  not  often  change  your  mind," 
he  said,  a  little  surprised.  "  I  wish  I  had 
known  a  little  sooner — ^at  any  rate  you  will 
let  me  walk  home  with  you  Y " 

Mvra  left  off  looking  out  of  the  window 
and  looked  at  him  instead. 

"Why  do  you  wish  I  had  told  you 
sooner)"  she  enquired  in  her  usual  direct 
fashion. 

"Oh,  only  that  De  Vigne,  that  artist 
fellow — I  think  you  have  met  him  here — 
came  in  to  ask  me  to  go  with  him  to  his 
place  at  Fontainebleau  until  Monday ;  but 
it  does  not  matter.  I  was  glad  of  the 
excuse,  Myra — I  was  indeed,"  he  insisted 
with  his  courteous  smile. 

But  Myra  apparently  thought  differently. 
She  jumped  at  the  idea  of  her  lover  spend- 
ing the  next  two  days  away  from  JParis 
with  an  alacrity  that  was  scarcely  flatter- 
ing. However,  he  was  not  hurt,  only  a 
little  amused  at  her  eagerness.  And,  to 
please  her,  he  went  down  to  his  friend's 
rooms,  and  found  that  De  Vigne  was  only 
too  delighted  that  he  should  change  his 
mind  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

And  so  Myra  had  her  way,  and  took  the 
fashioning  of  her  life  into  her  own  hands 
in  her  usual  strong-minded  manner. 

The  two  friends  went  off  together.    The 
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Frenchman  had  met  Myra  once  or  twice 
before,  and  when  they  said  good-bye, 
standing  on  the  clean  white  flag-stones, 
the  fiacre  that  was  to  convey  them  to  the 
station  waiting  for  them,  he  shook  hands 
with  her,  English  fashion. 

**  Mais  elle  est  superbe !  ton  Anglaise,'' 
he  said,  settling  himself  in  the  carriage, 
after  casting  a  backward  look  at  Myra's 
retreating  figure.  '^Ma  foi,  tu  as  dc  la 
chance," 

Bat  his  friend  was  silent;  perhaps  he 
resented  this  openly  expressed  admiration 
of  his  lady-love. 

In  the  meantime  Myra,  unconscious  of 
the  little  Frenchman's  appreciative  remarks, 
walked  back  alone. 

The  park  was  deserted,  the  bonnes  and 
their  little  charges  had  gone  home.  The 
sun  was  no  longer  unpleasantly  hot; 
there  was  just  enough  left  to  slant 
through  the  trees,  making  pretty,  flicker- 
ing shadows  on  the  gravel  path,  and  to 
burnish  a  stem  or  bough  here  and  there 
with  gold. 

But  the  girl  had  no  inclination  to  linger 
then ;  there  was  something  to  be  done, 
the  doing  of  which  would  cost  her  a  pang 
or  two.  And  it  was  not  in  Myra's  nature 
to  put  ofi"  anything  unpleasant,  to  weakly 
shut  her  eyea  and  let  things  take  their 
course.  She  despised  people  who  let  their 
lives  be  shaped  for  them ;  cost  her  what  it 
might,  she  would  shape  her&  Perhaps  it 
was  for  the  best  1  Had  she  not  always  said 
that  she  would  live  for  art,  that  no  man 
was  worthy  to  take  the  first  place  in  an 
intelligent  woman's  heart )  She  had  been 
weak,  very  weak,  almost  like  an  ordinary 
woman — but  it  was  over.  She  had  reached 
the  gate,  and  turning,  looked  at  the  little 
park  for  the  last  time.  The  sun  had  set ; 
the  trees  that  had  been  golden  looked 
grey ;  the  rosy  flush  had  faded  from  the 
sky.    Yes,  it  was  over. 

Mr&  Thompson  was  consoling  herself, 
in  the  absence  of  the  afternoon-tea  of  her 
heart,  with  a  large  cup  of  chocolate,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  her  daughter,  was  indul- 
ging in  a  somewhat  dog^- eared  French 
novel,  borrowed  from  the  black-eyed, 
voluble  little  concierg& 

"  Oh,  Myra  1 "  she  said,  "  I  did  not 
expect  you  back  so  soon.  Where  is 
Paul  ] " 

"  I  am  alone,"  answered  Miss  Thompson 
coldly ;  it  seemed  to  her  her  mother  had 
never  said  "  Paul "  with  such  an  entire  air 
of  appropriation. 

"  Mother,  how  soon  can  you  leave  Paris 


— to-night — to-morrow — when  1 "  was  her 
next  startling  speech. 

The  novel  slid  on  to  the  floor,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  sat  staring  at  her  daughter  in 
blank  astonishment 

'*  To-night  I "  she  repeated.  "  Has  any- 
thing happened  f    Is  Paul " 

"For  goodness  sake,  mother,  let  us 
leave  Mr.  Rentoul  out  of  the  question," 
interrupted  Myra  almost  violently.  ''We 
are  not  staymg  here  for  him ;  I  hate  the 
place— I  must  go  away.  Oh,  mother," 
suddenly  coming  over  to  the  sofa  and 
putting  her  j^d  on  her  mother's 
shoulder,  as,  one  short  hour  ago,  she  had 
laid  it  on  her  lover's,  "  let  us  go  home." 

Poor  Mrs.  Thompson,  bewUdered,  and 
yet  with  an  instinctive  sickening  fear  that 
all  that  was  most  to  be  dreaded  had  come 
to  pass,  agreed  with  her  usual  meekness 
to  her  daughter's  new  whim,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  they  were  to  start  on 
their  homeward  journey  the  following 
night. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Mjra  feel 
free  to  act  She  went  up  to  her  room, 
locked  the  door,  and  wrote  the  following 
letter : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Rentoul,— I  am  going  to 
be  very  frank.  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
very  womanly  to  be  frank,  but  I  have 
always  thought  it  best  to  say  exactly  what 
I  think.  I  am  sure  that  you  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  that  our  engagement  is  a 
mistaka  I  have  been  very  blmd,  and  fear 
very  much  that  my  blindness  may  bare 
come  in  some  way  between  yon  and  the 
woman  you  lova  I  will  now  do  my  best 
to  repair  any  unhappiness  I  may  have 
caused.  I  could  not  help  reading,  perhaps 
more  than  you  meant  me  to  read,  in  jonr 
face  to-day  when  I  was  looking  at  the  por- 
trait of  Georgie  Rickards.  When  we  were 
at  Lyme  in  the  winter,  I  did  not  belieje 
that  you  cared  or  ever  would  care  forMiss 
Rickards  sufficiently  to  make  her  your  wife. 
I  told  her  sa  I  know,  of  course,  nothing 
of  what  may  have  passed  between  jou,  bnt 
I  think  that  Miss  Rickards  may  have  been 
influenced  by  me.  I  am  extremely  sorry 
for  the  part  I  have  unconsdously  played  m 
this  chapter  of  mistakes,  and  I  hope  yoQ 
will  not  think  that  it  has  in  any  iray 
unfitted  us  to  continue  to  be  friends.— 
Believe  me  to  reihain,  very  sincerely  jovxt, 

"  Myra  Thompson. 

«P.S._I  enclose  Mrs.  Sparkes's  address 
at  Brighton,  as  you  may  not  have  it" 

Myra  was  rather  pale  when  she  cam« 
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down,  her  hat  still  oii|  for  she  would  trast 
no  one  to  post  that  letter  but  herself. 

Her  mother  met  her  on  the  landing,  and 
saw  the  letter  in  her  hand.  There  was 
never  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  Myra's 
handwriting.  She  asked  no  question,  but 
her  daughter  answered  the  unspoken 
enquiry. 

"  Yes,  mother,  this  is  to  break  off  our 
engagement.  And  then,"  still  in  answer  to 
the  enquiring  look,  "  he  never  loved  me.'' 

CHAITER  VI. 

Mr,  Eentoul  did  not  return  to  Paris 
until  Monday  morning ;  he  found  Myra's 
letter  waiting  for  him.  His  first  feeling' 
was  one  of  intense  irritation.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  a  man  to  be  thrown  over,  even 
by  a  woman  he  does  not  love. 

"  What  nonsense  1 "  he  exclaimed  angrily. 
"  I  did  not  think  she  wa?  so  childish  ! " 
and  he  went  to  see  her  full  of  all  sorts  of 
superior  arguments  to  prove  to  her  her 
extreme  foolishness. 

The  concierge  called  after  him  as  he 
was  half-way  upstairs. 

"  Monsieur  knows  not  then  that  these 
ladies  are  gone  ?  Mais  oui,'^  as  monsieur 
descended  with  rather  a  blank  face ;  *'  they 
are  gone  for  England,  Saturday  at  the 
night." 

Here  was  startling  news  1  He  thanked 
the  officious  little  Frenchwoman  who  so 
much  preferred  talking  bad  Eoglish  to  her 
own  pretty  Parisian  French,  and  walked 
back  again  to  his  rooms.  He  was  already 
beginning  to  admire  Myra  for  her  rejection 
of  him. 

"  She  is  a  fine  girl,"  he  said  to  himself, 
throwing  away  the  end  of  a  cigar  he  had 
taken  for  soothing  purposes.  And  then 
with  a  rush  his  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
other  woman. 

He  took  out  the  little  banished  portrait 
which  had  just  played  so  important  a  part 
in  his  life,  and  let  himself  look  at  it  to 
his  heart's  fill. 

Would  Mjrra  have  laughed  in  scorn,  or 
wept  for  simple  pity,  couM  she  have  seen 
him  kissing  that  painted  piece  of  card- 
board ? 

Later,  he  read  Myra's  letter  again,  copied 
the  address  she  gave  him  into  his  note- 
book, and  folded  up  and  carefully  put 
away  the  first  and  last  letter  he  received 
from  Miss  Thompson  during  their  engage- 
ment 

He  did  not  leave  Paris  for  nearly  three 
weeks  after  the  Thompsons'  flighty  and  it 
was  late  in  July  before  he  made  use  of 


the  address  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
Myra  had  found  somewhat  hard  to  give 
him. 

Number  Twenty-four,  Bedford  Square. 
He  knew  the  address  by  heart,  and  so 
filled  was  he  with  the  thought  of  that  near 
meeting  that  he  would  scarcely  have  been 
surprised  had  Georgie  herself  opened  the 
door  to  him.  Instead  of  that,  however, 
a  rather  slatternly-looking  servant  in- 
formed him  that  Miss  Rickaf  ds  was  not  at 
home. 

"Mrs.  Sparkes  is  in,  sir,"  added  the 
girl,  seeing  his  disappointment. 

And  then  it  flashed  across  him  that  per- 
haps he.  ought  to  have  asked  for  this  lady 
in  the  first  place,  as  of  course  she  must  be 
Georgie's  mother. 

He  was  shown  into  a  dimly-lighted 
room,  smelling  rather  too  strongly,  he 
thought^  of  perfumery. 

Coming  in  from  the  glare  of  the  King's 
Soad,  he  at  first  could  distinguis  h  othing, 
but  he  presently  became  aware  that  a 
black-clad  figure  with  wonderfully  golden 
hair  was  approaching  him. 

"  Mrs.  Sparkes  1 "  he  bowed. 

She  held  out  a  thin  white  hand,  rather 
overladen  with  rings. 

"  I  dare  say  I  ought  to  know  you,"  she 
said  with  a  little  upward  glance  of  her 
blue  eyes — Gborgie's  eyes,  as  he  noticed 
with  a  sort  of  pang;  "but  my  memory 
is  so  dreadful  Too  bad  of  me,  is  it 
not  1 " 

He  took  her  hand. 

"  You  must  not  be  too  severe  on  your 
memory,^  he  said.  "  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  before — ^in  fact,  I 
must  apologise.  The  truth  is,  we — that  is 
to  say,  I — had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
your  daughter,  Miss  Eickards,  at  Lyme 
Eegis  in  the  winter." 

It  was  rather  a  lame  speech,  but  the 
tone  was  courteous  and  well-bred,  and  Mrs. 
Sparkes  smiled  sweetly.  She  had  sunk 
back  again  among  her  cushions,  and  with 
her  hands  loosely  clasped  on  her  lap,  was 
flashing  her  blue  eyes  at  him. 

At  first  sight  she  had  struck  him  as 
looking:  surprisingly  youug,  but  now  as  he 
looked  at  her  more  critically,  he  was 
almost  shocked  to  see,  through  its  coat  of 
enamel,  what  an  old  worn  face  it  was;  the 
unnaturally  red  lips,  and  vivid  golden  hair, 
showed  up  too  plainly  the  crows'  feet  round 
the  got-up  eyes  and  the  sunken,  blue- veined 
temples. 

But  she  was  Georgie's  mother,  and  so 
there  was  more  pity  than  disgust  in  his 
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face  as  he  sat  and  received  the  battery  of 
her  smiles  and  glances. 

"  Dear  Georgie  is  so  fond  of  the  sea,"  she 
told  him,  "  and  so  neglectful  of  her  com- 
plexion. She  is  quite  too  dreadfully 
brown;  she  makes  me  look  altogether 
ghastly." 

Mr.  Bentoul  was  silent ;  perhaps  he  was 
thinking  that  Georgie's  brown  complexion 
could  not  make  that  poor,  painted  face  look 
much  more  ghastly  than  it  already  did. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  meet  Miss  Eickards," 
he  said  presently;  ''I  am  going  down  to 
the  sea." 

But  Mrs.  Sparkes  would  not  allow  him 
to  escape  just  yet;  Georgie  would.soon  be 
in ;  he  most  have  some  tea ;  a  nice,  cosy 
little  afternoon-tea,  k  deux  !  And  so  he 
stayed  and  endured  another  hour  of  small- 
talk,  which,  only  owing  to  a  strong  deter- 
mination on  one  side,  &d  not  merge  into  a 
flirtation.  At  six  o'clock  he  did  make  his 
escape. 

"  So  odd  of  George  to  stay  oat  so  late. 
Of  course  Susan  is  with  her ;  but  she  is  very 
wilful,  very  peculiar.  We  hare  few  tastes  in 
common." 

Mr.  Bentoul  refrained  from  any  open 
expression  of  thankfubiess ;  he  was  indeed 
almost  tender  in  his  dealings  with  the 
little  hand  lying  so  confidingly  in  his  own ; 
he  bent  over  it  with  old-fashioned  courtesy, 
and  touched  it  with  his  lips.  He  left  her 
standing  there  in  the  doorway,  with  her 
dyed  hair  and  painted  face,  and  with  the 
comfortable  feeling  that  she  had  been 
appreciated. 

As  for  him,  he  felt  as  if  he  could 
not  breathe  freely  until  he  was  out  of  the 
house,  out  of  iJl  reach  of  the  scent  of 
perfumery,  and  of  those  dazzling  smiles. 
He  found  himself  already  making  plans  to 
spend  much  of  his  married  li&  abroad. 
He  was  walking  in  the  direction  of  Hove, 
and  was  presently  blessed  with  a  sight  of 
his  love,  whom  indeed  he  had  come  to 
seek ;  she  was  coming  towards  him  slowly. 
She  wore  a  white  dress,  and  there  was  a 
quantity  of  soft  lace  falling  about  it;  a 
servant  was  walking  by  her  side,  carrying 
some  books. 

She  did  not  see  him  until  he  stood  almost 
in  front  of  her,  and  when  he  spoke,  holdmg 


out  his  hand,  she  flushed,  and  then  became 
very  pala 

He  sent  the  maid  home  with  a  cool 
audacity  that  fairly  took  Georgie's  breath 
away,  but  she  would  not  have  been  a 
woman  had  she  not  liked  him  all  the 
better  for  this  display  of  masterfulness. 

'*Let  us  go  down  to  the  sea,"  he  said 
gently. 

They  walked  over  the  loose  shingle 
together,  and  there  to  the  fA^miH^r  music  of 
the  sea  all  misunderstanding  came  to  an 
end. 

*'  You  forgive  me  at  last^  then  I "  he 
asked,  smiling.  "  My  darling,  how  could 
you  have  been  so  unkind  t " 

"I  was  horrid,"  she  acknowled^d  re- 
morsefully. ''Do  you  know  what  I  said. 
I  gaid " 

But  he  stopped  her. 

"No,  don^t  tell  me.  What  does  it 
matter  —  what  does  anything  matter 
now  % " 

Truth  to  tell,  he  had  so  vivid  a  re- 
collection of  his  love's  capacity  for  plain- 
speaking  that  he  would  just  as  soon  she 
did  not  recommence. 

"  I  must,"  she  whispered.  "  I  cannot 
be  happy  unless  you  know  the  worst,  and 
that  you  forgive  me.  I  said  you  were  not 
a  gentleman." 

It  was  such  a  shamed  little  voice,  that 
he  could  not  help  smiling.  He  drew  her 
very  close  to  him. 

"Is  that  alii  that  is  not  so  dreadful; 
perhaps  I  am  not^  who  knows  %  I  believe 
my  father  made  his  money  selling  lamp- 
oil,  or  furniture-polish,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  and  that  is  not  aristocratic  exactly, 
is  it  f  But  admitting  I  am  not  a  gentle- 
man, I  am  at  least  an  artist,  and  I  love 
you  ;  is  that  enough  for  you,  Georgie  t  ^ 

The  girl  made  no  verbal  reply,  bat  she 
raised  her  face  to  his,  and  he  read  her 
answer  in  the  eyes  that  he  loved. 

Now  Beady,  price  Od., 
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CHAPTER  XXV.      FOR  EVER. 

Mrs.  Bompas  felt  herself  mistiesa  of 
tbe  sitnstioD.  She  was  adr&nciiiff  towards 
Archie  as  her  own,  her  loDg-loat  boy,  with 
macb  mandlin  affection  in  her  manner, 
when  he  rose  to  shrink  from  her  so  im- 
mUtekably  that  she  at  once  resumed  the 
offensive — the  very  offensive. 

"  Oh,  we're  Mr.  Guard,  are  we  t  And 
I'm  the  dirt  under  your  feet,  am  It  Me 
and  my  daughter  to  be  trampled  into  the 
mud  of  Uie  streets  by  the  likes  of  you " 

"Ida,  this  is  no  place  for  you,  dear; 
come,"  said  Mrs.  John,  rising.  Her  tone 
cut  Archie  to  the  very  heart.  In  all  his 
life  he  conld  recall  no  word  of  hers  that  had 
not  been  loving  and  lovingly  uttered.  He 
opened  the  door  for  them  to  pass  out,  but 
Mtb.  Bompas  thnut  herself  forward  and 

■  Uled  the  doorway  with  arms  akimbo. 

"  Not  till  I  get  back  my  letter.  Yon 
shall  not  leave  the  room  till  I  get  my 
letter.     I  shall  send  for  the  police." 

■  "  Hold   your    tongne,  woman  I "   cried 
Archie,  exasperated  to  madness. 

"  Here  is  tJie  letter,"  said  Mrs.  John,  at 
the  same  moment,  thos  diverting  the 
ivorthy  woman  from  a  savage  retort  upon 
Archie.  She  took  the  letter  and  lollenly 
<"etreated  from  the  doorway.  When  Mrs. 
^ohn  and  Ida  had  passed  out  and  got  clear 
~3ito  another  room,  Archie  stepped  into 
^hfl  hall,  opened  the  front  door,  and  called 
^o  Mrs.  Bompas,  who  hurried  forward  with 
I  K)iae  alacrity,  thinking  he  was  about  to 
f  *^ttie  to  terms  with  her. 
I  "There's  the  door,  Mrs.  Bompas."  Then 
^  stona  broke,  and  dir^  weather  it  was. 
^Qe  abused  him  in  Billingsgate,  perfectly 


audible  to  Mrs.  John  and  Ida,  who,  in  thi 
study,  were  clinging  together  as  in  i 
common  and  crushing  bereavement,  Archi< 
stood  silent,  holding  the  door  open,  whili 
Mrs.  Bompas  poured  a  foul  mixture  o 
accusation  and  abuse  upon  him,  and  at  ib 
close,  as  she  cooled,  declared  she  had  com« 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  make  honourablt 
amends  to  her  daughter,  but  now  shi 
would  let  the  law  take  its  course.  Finally 
as  she  departed,  she  flourished  the  packsi 
of  letters  in  his  face,  declaring  she  hac 
evidence  enough  there  to  get  a  rerdici 
from  any  jury  m  England. 

Archie  felt  that  sne  had,  and  he  kneit 
her  too  well  to  doubt  her  doing  what  she 
Uireatened,  if  it  promised  her  the  leasl 
adrantaea  He  was  as  certain  as  if  the 
writ  had  been  served  npon  him,  that  before 
long,  in  court,  he  would  be  made  the 
lai^iing-stook  of  the  world.  What  did  i1 
matter  1  What  did  anything  matter  now ' 
His  world  was  Ida  and  his  mother,  and  the 
thought  of  their  scorn  seemed  to  scorch  intc 
his  brain.  And  to-day,  an  hour  a^o,  theii 
love,  and  such  love,  had  been  all  his  1  H< 
had  flung  himself  on  his  bed  with  his  fkct 
bnried  in  the  pillow,  and  the  rsmembranc< 
of  iJie  love  he  had  lost  paralysed  thought 
His  sun  had  gone  down  at  noon — droppoc 
into  midnight  from  meridiaa  splendour 
and  his  mind  staggered  about  in  Uie  suddei 
blindness,  groping  helplessly  in  a  world  nol 
realised. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  he  bad  laiL 
thus,  when  a  knock  at  Ute  door  roused 

"  Archie ! " 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  May  I  come  in  t " 

Archie  rose,  unlocked  the  door,  openec 
it  as  in  a  dream,  and  stood  lim;ard 
stunned,  looking  years  older,  before  her. 

Mrs.  John's  remorse   melted  away  ai 
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eight  of  him.  For  this  visit  had  been  a 
matter  of  remorse  to  her.  From  Archie's 
letter,  and  still  more  from  Mrs.  Bompas's 
wild  and  whirling  words,  she  had  gathered 
that  he  had  committed  what,  in  her  eyes, 
was  one  of  the  basest  and  blackest  of  all 
crimes  —  the  betrayal  and  abandonment 
of  a  trastiDg  girl.  He  had  not  contradicted 
the  terrible  impeachment,  nay,  its  trath 
was  written  in  guilt  and'  in  remorse  in  his 
face.  Otherwise  Mrs.  John  might  well 
have  thought,  what  any  woman  in  the 
world  would  be  sure  to  think,  that  in  this 
case  the  daughter  of  such  a  creature  as 
Mrs.  Bompas  waA  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  the  seducer  than  the  seduced. 
But  his  silence,  and  his  face,  and  the  very 
misery  that  wrung  her  reluctant  pity,  put 
the  thing  beyond  doubt 

If  then  he  had  done  this  cruel  baseness 
— and  there  was  no  hope  that  he  had  not 
—ought  she  to  treat  it  as  of  no  account,  to 
condone  it,  to  condole  with  him  upon  it  1 
If  she  could  have  helped  herself,  most 
certainly  she  would  have  left  Archie  to  go 
alone  through  his  wholesome  anguisL  But 
she  could  not  help  herself.  She  must  gO 
to  him,  as  a  doting  mother  must  soothe 
the  pain  of  the  punishment  she  has  inflicted, 
and  almost  in  the  moment  of  its  infliction. 
But  if  Mrs.  John  could  not  help  coming  to 
share  his  trouble,  she  could  not  help  either 
a  sense  of  remorse  as  though  she  became 
thereby  an  abettor  of  his  guUt 

This  remorse,  however,  as  we  have  said, 
melted  at  the  sight  of  the  white  and  blank 
despair  in  Archie's  face.  Setting  down 
hurriedly  the  tray  she  had  brought  him — 
as  he  could  not  have  had  anything  to  eat 
or  drink  for  some  hours — she  sat  down  on 
the  nearest  chair,  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  cried  almost  hysterically, 
Archie  standing  the  while  silent  before 
her, 

At  last  she  took  her  bands  from  her 
eyes  to  look  up  into  his  face,  as  though  to 
read  there  that  it  was  but  a  bad  dream. 
And,  indeed^  there  waa  in  his  frank,  fear- 
less, kindly  &ce  an  assurance  stronger 
than  words  that  he  could  not  do  delibe- 
rately a  base,  and  cruel,  and  cow4Uxily 
thing. 

*•  Oh,  Archie,  it  is  not  true— say  it  is 
not  true — ^what  she  said." 

*^  I  don't  know  what  she  said,  mother. 
She  could  not  have  said,  more  than  the 
letters:  and  you  read  them.  Did  — 
4id ". 

Here  be  hesitated..  But  his  mother  read 
his  thought., 


•*  Ida  1  No,  of  course  not.  How  could 
you  think  it  1  They  weren't  for  her  to 
read." 

"They'll  be  for  everyone  to  read  soon." 

"  For  everyone  ? " 

"  They'll  be  in  every  paper." 

"  Is  she  going  to  send  them  to  the  news- 
papers t "  cried  Mrs.  John,  aghast 

She  hadn't  overheard  miu,  Bompu's 
final  threat  of  legal  proceedixigs,  which 
was  not  screamed  out  as  loudly  as  her 
abuse. 

"  She's  going  to  law  about  it" 

*'  Going  to  law  t  To  make  money  out 
rfitl" 

*'  She  wants  tQ  make  a  pronuse  to  many 
out  of  it." 

"  But  did  you  mean  to  marry  her  Y " 

"  Why,  mother,  you  read  the  letten." 

"  I  read  only  one,  Archie,  and  I  had  do 
right  to  read  that,  dear,  but  I  couldn't  help 
it  .  But  did  you  reiJIy  mean  to  many 
her  1 " 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I  meant  I 
was  mad.  Yes,  I  believe  I  should  have 
married  her." 

"  Oh',  Archie  ! "  she  exclaimed,  risiiig  to 
fling  her  arms  round  him  in  her  relief  and 
in  her  remorse  for  having  misjudged  him, 
"  oh,  Archie,  I  am  so  glad — I'm  so  glad  1 
How  could  I  have  thought  it  of  youT' 

"  You  couldn't  have  thought  me  wotse 
than  I  was,  mother.  Yes,  I  should  have 
been  mad  enough  to  marry  her,  I  belie?e, 
if  she  hadn't  found  out  that  I  was  poor, 
and  thrown  me  over  for  another  fellow." 

"  Bjit  if  it  was  she  who  gave  yoa  up, 
she's  no  case,  has  shel  " 

Mrs.  John's  natural  shrewdness  had 
been  sharpened  by  constant  exercise  thioogh 
doing  duty  daily  for  the  £ev.  John's  mind, 
absent  on  perpetual  leave. 

'*  She  didn't  ^ve  me  up.  She  kept  me 
on,  and  him  on,  and  half-a-dozen  others,  I 
dare  say ;  but  I  don't  suppose  any  of  tiiem 
were  fools  enough  to  put  themselves  in  her 
power,  as  I  did." 

"By  thoae  letters?  Don't  you  think 
she'd  sell  them ) " 

Archie  threw  himself  into  a  seat  wiib « 
gesture  of  despair. 

"Sell  them?  Who's  to  buy  themj 
Hasn't  enough  of  the  money  yoa  saw 
and  pinched  to  give  me  gone  to  sQch 
creatures  as  these)  And  all  the  resola 
tions  I  had  madoj  and  meant  to  keep,  aod 
would  have  kept,  to  be  at  no  more  o^cp^ 
to  you,  to  repay  you  idl  the  expanse  I  pw 
beoQ,  to  do  something,  to  be  somathmgi 
that  you  would  be  proud  of,  that  shs — 
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She'll  never  fordve  me,  mother/'  looking 
up  despairingly  into  her  face. 

"She's  terribly  shocked,  Archie,  that 
you  could  engage  yourself  to  the  daughter 
of  such  a  woman,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
propose  to  her.  She  thinks  it  a  just 
punishment  on  herself  for  making  and 
breaking  her  own  engagement  so  lightly. 
As  if  she  could  have  helped  either  making 
it  or  breaking  it ! " 

"  She  despises  me,"  he  groaned. 

"Well,  ^chie,"  speaking  hesitatingly, 
as  breaking  bad  news,  ^*  I  don't  think  she 
respects  you  as  she  did.  You  couldn't 
expect  it  Of  course  she  didn't  suspect 
what  I  suspected,  for  the  girl  has  no 
more  ideas  of  such  things  tnan  a  baby. 
But  that  you  should  engage  yourself  to 
this  low  woman,  and  that  you  should  then 
throw  her  aside  so  lightly,  and  offer  her 
place  to  Ida  1 " 

"  Her  place ! " 

"Or  give  Ida's  place  to  her;  for  you 
told  her  you  had  loved  her  before  you 
could  have  seen  this  girl.  Oh,  Archie  I 
how  could  you  so  forget  her  and  forget 
yourself]'* 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  a 
frenzy  of  agitation,  and  at  last  stopped 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  his  mother. 

"  I've  lost  her  I"  he  cried  miserably. 

"I  don't  know  what  time  may  do,"  she 
answered  doubtfully,  and  it  was  plain  that 
this  was  the  utmost  she  could  say. 

"  Mother,  do  you  think  she'd  see  me  ? " 
he  asked  eagerly,  after  a  pause. 

"I  don't  think,  Archie,  I  should  ask  her 
now,  she  feels  so  sore  and  sick  at  heart. 
You  see,  dear,"  laying  her  hand  soothingly 
and  apologetically  upon  his  arm — "you 
see,  dear,  you  told  her  over  and  over  again 
that  you  had  always  loved  her  alone,  and 
so  got  her  to  open  out  to  you  her  whole 
heart  and  all  its  lifelong  love  for  vou,  and 
now  she  finds  you  were  all  the  time 
engaged  to  this  woman." 
•  "All  the  time  I  It  was  only  a  month's 
madness ;  and  even  through  that  month  I 
loved  Ida  hopelessly,  l)ut  with  the  only 
lovo  worthy  of  the  name." 

"Yet  you'd  have  married  this  woman]" 

•'Mother,   you    cannot   understand — I 
cannot    explain.     I   was   mad,   and    this 

girl " 

'  Here  he  checked  himself  There  was 
much  he  might  have  told  his  mother  about 
Anafit'asia,  which  vrdnli  havia  gone  a  good 
way^tbWa'rds  the  justlficitioti,  oV  at  the 
leasr^  towards  the  palliation  of  his  conduct, 
but  it  would  have  been  to  put  the  whole 


blame  on  the  girl,  at  the  cost,  moreover,  of 
making  himself  look  ridiculous. 

"Well,  Archie,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  for 
you  with  Ida,"  interpreting  his  hesitation 
as  a  magnanimous  reluctance  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  (where  she  was  sure 
it  was  due)  on  the  girL  "I'm  afraid 
only  time  can  do  much — and  yourself. 
You  must  win  back  her  respect,  Archie. 
Ida's  love,  more  than  that  of  most  girls, 
leans  on  her  respect  She  couldn't  nave 
loved  you  as  she  did,  if  she  hadn't  thought 
sfi  highly  of  you  as  she  did." 

This  was  true.  Ida  had  canonized 
Archie,  and  now  her  god  was  proved  an 
idol  of  clay.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  girl  had  no  idea  of  the  two  kinds 
of  worship,  which  Archie  just  now  assured 
his  mother  had  co-existed  in  his  heart  She 
had  no  idea  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  kind  of 
love,  but  only  of  one  kind,  whose  root  might 
be  of  the  earth  and  in  the  earth — she  never 
saw  it — but  whose  flower  filled  her  whole 
life  with  its  incense.  This,  the  sole  kind 
of  love  she  knew,  was  what  she  had  given 
Archie,  and  this  was  what  she  thought 
Archie  had  given  her. 

In  the  full  assurance  of  this  belief,  she, 
the  most  reserved  of  girls,  had  laid  bare 
her  whole  heart  to  him,  and  let  him  see 
how  every  beat  of  it  had  been  his  for 
years !  And  all  these  years  he  had  not 
only  cared  nothing  for  her,  but  had  cared 
for  the  daughter  of  this  woman !  And 
then  his  vows,  his  passionate  and  repeated 
protestations  that  he  had  loved  he^  alone, 
always ! 

The  shock  was  as  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake, in  which  everything  gives  and  goes 
together.  The  very  foundations  on  which 
her  life  had  rested  seemed  to  slip  from 
beneath  her. 

To  many,  Ida's  innocence — or  ignorance, 
if  yon  will — must  seem  unnatural,  and  her 
prostration  at  this  discovery  of  Archie's 
iniquities  incredible.  Was  she  a  fool  ?  Or 
had  she  never  read  a  novel  written  by  a 
lady  1  She  was  no  fool,  and  she  had  read 
novels  in  which  love  was  represented  as 
something  not  quite  divine,  not  quite 
human  even  3  but  she  had  read  her  own 
meaning  into  them.  Pitch  doesn't  defile 
always ;  nay,  the  chemist  extracts  from  it 
the  most  exquisite  colours ;  and  so,  too,  Ida 
gathered  honey  from  the  weed. 

"I  couldn't  help  going  to  him,"  said 
Mrs.  John  ap'ologetica^y,  on  her  return  to 
Ida,  sitting  forlorn  in  her  own  rboia.  "I 
couldn't  help  going  to' him,  dear,  and  I  am 
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glad  I  went.  He's  so  wretched,  and  he 
hasn't  behaved  as  badly  as  I  thought" 

"  It  wasn't  trae  1 "  gasped  Ida,  half  rising 
from  her  seat  with  an  impetaositj  startling 
in  her. 

"  A  great  deal  of  it  wasn't  trae." 

"  He  wasn't  engaeed  to  her  1 " 

"  He  was  engaged  to  her,  dear,  bat  he 
was  entrapped  into  the  engagement  She 
was  a  very  designing  woman." 

"  Does  he  say  so  1  with  a  ring  of  scorn 
in  her  voice. 

"  That's  not  like  you,  Ida.  Of  course  he 
didn't  say  so ;  but  I  inferred  it  from  some- 
thing he  did  say." 

"Whatever  she  was,  he  must  have  loved 
her  to  engage  himself  to  her." 

"  Loved  her  in  a  way." 

"  Only  enough  to  engage  himself  to  her," 
bitterly. 

''  It  was  a  passing  fancy,  or  rather  frenzy. 
You  cannot  understand  it ;  he  can  hardly 
understand  it  himself  now;  for  now  he 
knows  what  love  really  is." 

"  Since  when,  Mrs.  Pybus  1  Since  last 
Tuesday  t " 

"  Ida,  I  do  believe  he  did  love  you  all 
along,"  Mrs.  John  rejoined,  in  answer  to 
this  satiric  reference  to  Archie's  protesta- 
tions of  past  constancy.  "  But  he  despaired 
of  your  love,  dear,  and  that  made  hun 
reckless." 

Of  course  Mrs.  John  more  than  half 
believed  this  theory  herself,  or  she  wouldn't 
have  broached  it ;  but  she  hardly  expected 
Ida  to  believe  it,  or  understand  it  even. 

And  Ida  didn't  She  had  herself  felt 
the  despair  of  love,  and  knew  in  her  own 
case  its  nature  and  its  effect  It  certainly 
was  not  to  dispose  her  to  love  another.  It 
made  her  shrink  with  almost  abhorrence 
from  the  love  of  another.  Still,  had  not 
she  herself  accepted  another)  This  re- 
membrance and  remorse  kept  her  dlent 
though  unconvinced.  At  the  same  time 
her  passive  and  shrinking  acceptance  of 
Dick,  under  the  compulsion  of  gratitude, 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  Arcbie's 
passionate  pursuit  of  a  creature  so  unworthy, 
as  the  daughter  of  this  MnuBompas  must  be. 

This  Ida  felt^  though  she  did  not  express 
it,  or  expressed  it  only  through  a  silence 
which  Mrs.  John  saw  from  her  face  was 
anything  but  assent 

'<  WeU,  Ida  dear,  time  wiU  teE" 

<<  I  think  it  has  told,  Mrs.  Pybus." 

"  My  dear  child,  you  speak  always  as  if 
you  were  my  age.  You  uiould  remember, 
my  dear,  that,  though  you  were  iJways  a 
woman,  he  has  been  but  a  boy  till  now. 


Now,  this  trouble  has  made  him  a  man, 
and  the  hope  to  get  your  love  back  will 
make  him  a  good  man — ^if  he  may  hope. 
He  mav,  dear,  mayn't  he! "in  a  tone  of 
low  and  jpathetic  entreaty.  "  It  will  m&ke 
all  the  difference  in  his  life  if  you  let  him 
hope  to  get  back  your  love  when  he  shows 
himself  worthy  of  it" 

"  My  love  !  I  feel  as  if  I  had  none  now 
to  give.  I  think  it's  gona  EveiytbiDg's 
gone,  I  think." 

Here  the  girl  broke  down  utterly.  Mis. 
John,  putting  both  her  arms  about  her, 
soothed  her  luce  a  little  child  with  mingled 
kisses  and  words  of  love,  till  she  brought 
her  back  at  last  to  comparative  calm. 

Ida's  love  was  not  dead,  of  eoune.  It 
was  at  least  alive  enough  to  make  her  hird 
and  cold  as  steel  to  Arohie  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  was  enough  for  so  reserved  and 
self-respecting  a  girl  to  have  shown  him 
her  heart  once  with  the  result  of  snch 
bitter  mortification.  Besides,  the  more 
she  thought  of  it —  and  she  had  all  the 
sleepless  night  through  to  think  of  itr-the 
less  could  she  see  any  justificatioD,  or 
extenuation  even,  of  Ardiie's  faithlessnesa 
Either  his  love  was  worthless,  t)r  his  vowi 
were  worthless.  If,  as  Mra  John  suggested, 
he  could  love  her  and  this  girl  at  the  same 
time,  what  was  his  love  worth  t  And 
might  not  his  heart  be  as  easily  and  eq[aallj 
divided  in  the  future  as  it  had  been  m  the 
past) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  could  love,  and 
had  loved  this  woman,  with  his  whole 
heart,  what  then  was  the  worth  of  hii 
solemn  protestations  of  past  constancy  to 
herself  t  It  was  impossible  for  a  giri  of  so 
single  and  sincerea  heart  as  Ida  toconoei?e 
an  escape  from  this  dilemma. 

For  both  these  reasons,  then— that  she 
still  loved  Archie,  and  that  she  thought 
him  still  unworthy  of  her  love— Ida  was 
freezing  in  her  bearing  to  him  the  next 
morning — the  last  momins  of  her  stay. 

He  mustk  of  course,  see  ner  alone  before 
she  lefb^  to  make  out  what  case  he  oonld 
for  hinauielf,  and,  after  a  silent  breakftst, 
Mrs.  John  left  them  together. 

Ida  sat  still,  cold,  mate  as  marUe— to 
all  appearances  not  in  the  least  nervoos 
thouff h  every  nerve  in  her  body  quivered. 
Archie,  sitting  opposite  to  her,  with 
troubled  eyes  fixed  on  her  face,  son^t 
some  encouragement  there  in  vain.  The 
silence  grew  and  deepened  till  the  teoflon 
became  intolerable,  and  Archie  made  at 
last  a  plunge  of  despair. 
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''Ida,  I  wanted  to  see  you.     I  wanted 

to  explain "  A  pausa  What  intelligible 

explanation  had  he  to  give  %  ''  I — I  think 
70U  are  under  a  mistake." 

"We  have  both  made  a  mistake.  I 
think  there's  no  more  to  say,"  freezinely. 

*'  There  is — there  is,  Ida,  if  I  cotdd  say 
it ;  if  I  could  explain.  I  was  mad  when  I 
wrote  those  letters.  I  didn't  know  what  I 
said,  or  what  I  did.  Besides — I  cannot 
explain ;  but  if  you  knew  all  I  think  you 
would  forgive  me.  I  know  you  would 
forgive  ma  You  would  let  me  hope — ^Ida, 
you  will  r' .  He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and 
stood  before  her,  and  tried  to  take  her 
hand.  She  withdrew  it  and  rose  also, 
more  to  fly  from  herself  than  from  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  pain.  I  owe 
Mrs.  Pybus  so  much.  But  you  will  soon 
forget  it" 

She  seemed  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
deliberation ;  yet  she  hardly  knew  what 
she  said  or  she  would  have  spoken  more 
generously.  Every  word,  as  he  interpreted 
it,  was  a  stab. 

"I  was  not  suine  you  for  a  debt  you 

owed  my  mother,"  he  answered  bitterly ; 

<'  nor  even  for  that  you  gave  me  yesterday 

and  have  forgotten  to-day.    It  is  not  I  who 

'  soon  forget" 

This  reference  to  Ida's  confession  of  her 
love  was  most  unfortunata  It  roused  her 
pride  to  the  reinforeement  of  her  wavering 
resolution. 

"  I  was  mistaken,"  she  said  merely,  but 
with  a  suspicion  of  scorn  in  her  voice. 

"  Ida,  it  is  now  you  mistake  ma  You 
will  come  to  think  so  yet  I  shall  not 
give  up  that  hope ;  I  cannot.  It  is  my 
Ufa  I  shall  live  in  the  hope  that  if  I 
prove  myself  what  you  once  thought  me, 
you  will  be  to  me  again  all  that  vou  were. 
Now,  I  ask  you  only  to  wait  and  to  think 
of  me  as  kindly  as  you  can."  Here  he 
paused,  but  Ida  remained  sQent  also  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said : 

"  I  have  so  much  kindness  to  thank  you 
for,  that  I  cannot  think  otherwise  of  you ; 
but  as  to  our  engagement,  it  is  best  there 
should  bo  no  misunderstanding  that  it  is  at 
an  end." 

"  For  ever  t "  piteously. 

''For  ever,"  in  a  low  and  tremulous 
voice. 

In  another  moment  she  would  have 
broken  down,  and  Archie  might  have  read 
his  reprieve  in  her  tears,  and  wrung  it  from 
her  lips,  if  the  fear  of  such  a  self4>etrayal 
had  not  hurried  her  from  the  room. 
Hurried  her  )     No.     She  turned  hnrriedlv 


from  him,  but  walked  to  the  door  with  her 
usual  calm  stateliness,  and  not  till  it  was 
closed  behind  her  did  she  fly,  as  from  her- 
self, to  her  room,  to  lock  herself  in  aloiie 
with  her  misery,  excluding  even  Mrs. 
John. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the 
two  had  the  more  wretched  hour;  nor 
was  their  trouble  lessened  by  the  thought 
that  they  had  brought  it  upon  themselves — 
for  Ida  usofelt  that  it  was  in  some  sense  self- 
inflicted.  But  what  could  she  have  done  1 
Had  she  answered  Archie's  piteous  appeal 
otherwise,  it  would  have  been  simply  to 
make  over  again  a  confession  of  her  love. 

She  was  not  the  girl  to  wear  her  heart 
upon  her  sleeve  a  second  time,  to  feed  this 
youth's  reckless  vanity. 


CHRONICLES  OF   ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

SHROPSHIRE.      PART  IL 

When  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  as  the 
old  ditty  has  it,  were  fighting  for  the 
crown,  and  axe  and  sword  were  thinning 
the  ranks  of  the  feudal  nobility,  even 
among  the  storm  and  stress  of  civil 
war  and  commotion,  the  civic  life  of  our 
English  towns  had  developed  to  its  fullest 
life  of  picturesqueness  and  dignity.  And 
thus  Old  Shrewsbury,  towards  the  close  of 
the  turbid,  tumultuous  fifteenth  century, 
shows  forth  with  a  pomp  of  civic  pride  that 
impresses  the  imagination.  All  the  pic- 
turesque elements  of  the  medieval  days, 
which  were  coming  to  an  end,  were  tinged 
with  the  colour  and  brightness  of  the 
dawning  renaissanca  The  walls  that  sur- 
rounded the  city,  the  massive  towers,  and 
grass -grown  ramparts  with  the  cannon 
peering  from  the  battlements,  f;ave  an 
element  of  compactness  and  secunty ;  and 
thenarrowstreets,  with  the  tall, overhanging 
timber-houses,  afibrded  vistas  of  chequered 
light,  and  deep  and  gloomy  shadows  in 
which  the  gleam  of  arms  and  the  glow  of 
rich  trappings  found  an  appropriate  setting. 
There  stood  the  grand  old  abbey,  with  its 
wealth  of  monuments  and  slmnes,  the 
friaries  with  their  brethren  of  the  cowl, 
whose  gowns  of  black  and  grey  gave  a 
foil  and  contrast  to  the  civic  state  of 
the  citizens  and  the  gay  apparel  of  the 
citizens'  wivea  With  all  tms  was  a  con- 
stant dramatic  change  of  incident  and 
personage,  now  a  nomeman  marching  to 
the  scaffold,  again  a  king  entering  in  the 
pomp  of  his  power. 

Thn  flrrAatAfit  d^v  of    thA    vaat    in    old 
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Shrewsbury  was  the  feast  of  Corpus  Ghristi, 
which  stiU  stirs  old-fashioned  Norman 
towns  to  a  pageantry  that  recalls  the  old 
English  life  that  has  passed  away.  Then 
would  all  the  houses  be  festooned  with 
hangings — ^rich  sUk  and  cloth  of  gold  for 
the  wealthy,  and  the  household  store  of 
bleached  linen,  white  and  radiant,  for  the 
rest — ^while  the  procession  slowly  filed 
through  the  narrow  streets,  the  great 
golden  crozier  in  fronts  and  the  Lord 
Abbot,  under  a  silken  canopy,  bearing  in 
his  hands  the  jewelled  Pyx^  Followed  him 
all  the  brotherhood,  prior  and  chamberlain, 
treasurer  and  sacrist,  in  all  the  dignity  of 
violet  and  gold,  the  humble  friars  in  their 
coarse  gowns  and  vandals,  the  mayor  and 
the  elders  of  the  town,  and  the  guilds  with 
their  brave  banners  and  quaint  emblems. 
At  every  step  the  silver  censers  swayed 
and  swung,  and  through  the  smoke  of 
incense  over  a  path  of  flowers  and  twigs  the 
procession  advanced  till  halting  at  some 
temporary  altar,  .  adorned  with  all  the 
silver  vessels  and  rich  plate  of  some  solid 
citLeen  and  his  friends,  the  jewelled  Pyx 
would  be  raised,  and  all  the  assemblage 
would  fall  on  their  knees  before  it — richly 
caparisoned  knights  with  bright  armour 
gleaming  beneath  silken  trappings,  beggars 
in  their  rags,  tiiie  venerable  citizens,  the 
urchins  from  St  Peter's  School,  the  little 
girls  in  white  or  blue,  with  their  aprons 
ftiU  of  flowers — ^while  the  cannon  sounded 
from  the  walls,  and  the  bells  rang  in 
volleys  from  all  the  church-towers. 

Such  was  old  Shrewsbury,  in  1485,  the 
year  following  that  which  had  seen  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  execution  on  the 
tall  scaffold  before  the  high  cross  in  Shrews- 
bury market-place.  After  that  high-handed 
exertion  of  kingly  power,  people  felt  that 
Richard's  crown  sat  secure  upon  his  brows. 
Some,  here  and  t^ere,  might  grieve  for  the 
hapless  fate  of  the  young  princes  in  the 
Tower,  and  prophesy  in  secret  that  no  good 
could  come  of  a  reign  so  inaugurated — 

Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill ; 

but  the  general  sentiment  acknowledged 
the  want  of  a  strong  ruler,  and  the  terrible 
evils  which  had  followed  a  long  minority, 
when  first  one  set  of  rapacious  nobles,  and 
then  another,  ruled  the  destinies  of  the 
country,  were  still  fresh  in  men's  minds. 

Woo  to  that  land  that's  governed  by  a  child, 

says  one  of  Shakespeare's  citissens  in 
Richard  the  Third.  And  it  might  well  be 
the  general  feeling  among  the  commonalty 
and  the  citizens   of  the  chief  towns  of 


the  kingdom,  that  they  owed  a  hearty 
acquiescence  to  a  ruler  who  had  saved  the 
country  from  such  a  dangerous  pass.  And 
yet  all  this  time  the  end  of  the  king  was 
prepared.  A  keen  and  strong-minded 
woman  had  pitted  herself  against  Richard 
with  his  vigorous  genius,  and  the  woman 
was  destined  to  triumph.  This  woman 
was  Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry,  the 
young  Earl  of  Richmond,  at  that  time  an 
exile  in  France.  Margaret  was  of  the  blood 
of  the  Beauforts,  the  descendants  of  John 
of  Ghiunt  and  Catharine  Swynford,Bndher 
son  was  the  last  representative  of  the  boose 
of  Lancaster,  although  he  held  as  much  to 
the  line  of  Valois  as  to  that  of  Plantagenet^ 
and  was  rather  a  Welshman  than  either 
through  his  ancestor  Owen  Tudor.  The 
Welsh  descent  of  the  prince  proved  a  strong 
point  in  his  favour.  All  along  the  line  of 
the  Welsh  coast  the  emissaries  of  the  young 
pretender  to  the  throne  found  shelter  and 
welcome ;  and  when  the  moment  of  action 
arrived,  the  flotilla  of  the  young  prinee 
found  a  safe  and  friendly  harbour  in  Wales, 
protected  from  all  danger  of  surprise  by 
the  bulwark  of  a  whole  nation.  The 
Welsh,  it  may  be  judged,  went  solidly  for 
their  countryman,  and  all  the  future  lung's 
cousins,  many  of  them  but  simple  farmers 
and  cattle  dealers,  but  all  with  the  piide 
and  long  pedigree  of  their  race,  formed 
useful  agents  and  recruits.  And  then 
Margaret  had  been  busy  among  the  great 
fammes  of  the  land,  nneasy  at  the  new 
state  of  things :  a  popular  king  depend- 
ing upon  the  commonalty  and  citizens,  and 
sending  great  nobles  to  the  block  with  a 
word.  Margaret  had  married,  no  doubt 
with  strategical  motives  directed  to  this 
very  issue.  Lord  Stanley,  whose  power  in 
the  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  was 
sufficient  to  have  seriously  threatened  any 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  invaders  beyond 
the  Welsh  mountains,  while  the  Talbots 
had  been  gained  over  by  Margaret's  subtle 
influence,  a  family  which  could  raise  in 
Shropshire  itself  between  tvro  and  three 
thousand  fighting  men. 

But  of  all  this  plot  the  men  of  Shrews 
bury  can  have  known  little,  and  must  hare 
been  rather  astonisQied,  one  day  in  August, 
to  see  a  strong  mixed  force  of  armed  men 
marching  from  the  side  of  Wales  towards 
their  gates.  The  strong  castle  of  Shrews 
bury  was  then  held  for  the  king  byj 
Mytton,  one  of  a  Shropshire  faniily  noted 
for  a  vigorous  and  eccentric  indiridoali^ 
down  to  our  own  times.  When  the  heralds 
in  advance  of  the  little  army  demanded  that 
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gates  should  be  opened  and  drawbridges 
lowered  to  receive  his  majesty,  King 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England  and  Wales, 
the  bailiff  stoutly  replied  that  he  knew 
of  no  king  but  King  Eichard,  who  had 
given  him  this  charge,  and  he  swore  a 
great  oath  that  if  any  entered  the  place  it 
most  be  over  his  (the  bailifiTs)  body.  But 
these  brave  words  were  changed  for  excuses 
when  the  bailiff  saw  that  all  the  great 
people  of  the  country  round  were  coming 
in  to  greet  the  newly-arrived  prince,  and 
then  Bailiff  Mytton  at  once  fulfilled  the 
terms  of  his  oath,  and  paid  acceptable 
homage  to  the  now  rising  sun,  by  pros- 
trating himself  before  Henry  and  request- 
ing the  prince  to  make  a  stepping-stone  of 
his  body.  And  so  the  king  entered  the 
gates  of  old  Shrewsbury  amid  the  joyous 
shouts  of  the  Welsh,  who  saw  in  this  the 
fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecies  of 
Merlin  and  Taliesin  that  one  day  the  sove- 
reignty of  Britain  should  come  back  to  the 
British  nation  : 

No  more  our  long-lo6t  Arthur  we  bewail. 
All  hail)  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia^a  issue, 
hail! 

The  prince's  army  soon  passed  on  to 
meet  Bichard,  who  was  mustering  his 
array  at  Nottingham;  but  the  mixed 
assemblage — Bretons,  Normans,  French, 
and  wild  Welshmen  from  the  hills — had 
left  behind  them  an  evil  legacy  in  the 
shape  of  a  terrible  plague  which  devas- 
tated the  town  and  afterwards  spread  over 
the  country  under  the  name  of  the  sweating 
sickness. 

The  Tudors  had  given  place  to  the 
Stuarts,  the  Welsh  to  the  Scotch,  before 
Shrewsbury  again  became  a  place  of  his- 
toric importance.  And,  in  the  meantime, 
what  changes  in  the  old  place  !  The  abbey 
was  a  ruin,  and  only  a  fragment  of  its 
church  stiU  remained ;  the  monks  and 
friars  had  been  replaced  by  Presbyte- 
rian and  Independent  preachers.  When 
Charles  the  First,  after  raising  his 
standard  at  Nottingham,  made  Shrews- 
bury his  headquarters,  he  found  a 
community  strongly  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  his  cause.  How- 
ever,  ho  found  the  castle  on  its  com- 
manding rock  strong  and  well  fortified. 
The  waUs  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  a  mint  was  established,  in  which,  as 
fast  as  the  loyal  people  of  the  country 
brought  in  their  silver  plate,  it  was  turned 
into  coin  and  devoted  to  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  But  while  the  Royal  cause  was 
denendent    on    these    casual  and    trivial 


sources,  the  Parliament  had  all  the 
machinery  of  taxation  at  its  disposal,  and 
levied  its  assessments  with  all  the  regu- 
larity of  peaceful  times — sometimes  even 
from  districts  which  were  actually  occupied 
by  the  king's  troops. 

In  Shropshire  itself  there  was  a  strong 
party  for  the  Parliament,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Colonel  Mytton,  a  descendant, 
no  doubt,  of  the  stout  bailiff  or  sheriff  of 
other  days.  Mytton  was  member  for 
Shrewsbury  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
even  if  he  no  longer  retained  the  confidence 
of  his  c(mstituents,  they  had  no  chance  of 
a  bye-election  in  which  to  express  their 
opinion.  In  fact,  the  colonel  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  hostile  garrison  at  Wem,  about 
eleven  miles  to  the  northwards  of  Shrews- 
bury, scheming  how  he  could  best  pay  a 
visit  to  his  constituents.  He  had  beaten 
off  several  attacks  from  the  king's  garrison, 
and  presently  judged  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  reprisals. 

On  a  dark  winter's  night  the  colonel 
set  out  from  Wem  with  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  foot  and  as  many  horse, 
and  they  marched  secretly  and  silently 
along  the  highway,  till  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  lights  that  burned  here  and  there  in 
guard-room  and  bivouac  within  the  lines  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  attempt  to  surprise  a 
place  so  strongly  guarded  seemed  fool- 
hardy in  the  extreme ;  but,  possibly,  the 
Parliamentarians  had  a  secret  intelligence 
with  some  one  within  the  walls  which 
made  the  enterprise  less  desperate  than  it 
looked. 

The  site  of  Shrewsbury,  almost  encircled 
by  .the  river,  is  protected  at  the  neck  of 
the  isthmus  by  the  bold  brown  rock  on 
which  stands  the  castle,  whose  ancient 
strength  may  be  judged  from  its  present 
remains  3  and  the  space  between  rock  ^^d 
river,  where  the  road  from  Wem  entered 
the  town,  was  guarded  by  a  strong 
palisade  in  front  of  the  old  city  gate. 
Happily  for  the  Parliamentary  troops,  they 
were  rich  in  artisans,  and  eight  undaunted 
men,  accustomed  to  wield  hammer  and 
saw  as  well  as  pike  and  musket,  had  already 
volunteered  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope.  A 
boat  was  obtained  and  rowed  quietly  up 
the  stream,  when  the  eight  men  dis- 
embarked on  the  inner  sidc*of  the  palisade 
and  began  to  saw  and  hack  at  the  barrier. 
The  sentinels,  puzzled  at  first,  and  per- 
haps thinking  that  here  were  men  em- 
ployed by  their  own  engineers,  at  length 
fired  upon  the  carpenters,  and  the.  alarm 
was  ffiven.    But  in  the  meantime  a  prac- 
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ticable  breach  had  been  made,  Mytton's 
dismounted  troopers  stormed  in,  their 
preacher,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Haeon,  among  the 
first,  the  infantry  followed,  and  all  roshed 
for  the  market-place,  where  the  main  guard 
was  stationed,  who  all  were  made  prisoners 
before  they  had  recovered  from  their 
bewilderment ;  the  other  posts  were  seized 
in  like  manner;  and  as  daylight  came  the 
Parliamentarians  were  in  unoisputed  pos- 
session of  all  the  towxL  The  castle,  indeed, 
still  held  out,  but  made  only  a  faint 
resistance,  and  surrendered  before  noon. 
The  governor,  however,  refused  quarter, 
and  died  sword  in  hand,  but  the  lieutenant- 
governor  escaped,  to  join  the  Boyal  forces, 
and  was  thereupon  ^ed  by  court-martial 
soon  after,  and  hanged  for  negligence 
and  cowardica 

Another  victim  of  the  siege  of  Shrews- 
bury, according  to  local  tradition,  was  a 
certain  OolonelBenbow,  who  having  de- 
serted the  Parliament  for  the  King,  was 
shot  on  the  ereen  before  the  castle.  The 
Benbows  had  once  been  citizens  of  import- 
ance in  the  town,  but  had  lost  all  their 
substance  either  by  their  loyalty  or  their 
improvidence,  and  the  nephew  of  the  victim 
of  the  Civil  War  was  apprenticed  to  a 
mariner  who  traded  from  the  port  of 
Bristol  Young  Benbow,  either  by  many- 
ing  his  master's  daughter,  or  by  other 
recognised  means  of  promotion,  came  in 
time  to  command  a  vessel  for  himself,  and 
in  168G  we  find  him  in  command  of  the 
Benbow  frigate,  an  armed  tarader,  not 
bearing  the  king's  commission,  but  an 
awkwtm  customer  to  tackle  for  all  that 
On  her  voyage  the  ship  was  attacked 
by  a  Sallee  rover.  Benbow  fought  his 
ship  gallantly,  and  when  the  Moors  ran 
aboara  him  and  swarmed  upon  his  deck, 
he  and  his  men  beat  them  off  and  killed 
thirteen  of  the  pirates.  The  heads  of  his 
fallen  enemies  Benbow  ordered  to  be  cut 
off  and  thrown  into  a  tub  of  pork-picUe, 
intending  them  perhaps  as  an  ornament  for 
his  cottt^e  home  in  England.  But  on  his 
entering  the  port  of  Cadiz,  the  Spanish 
officials  overhauled  the  ship,  and  suspecting 
contraband  in  the  carefully  headed-up  cask, 
broke  it  open,  and  discovered  Benbow's 
grisly  trophies.  The  fame  of  this  discovery 
reached  the  Kihg  of  Spain,  who,  ddighted 
with  Benbow's  courage  and  modesty,  re- 
commended the  sailor  to  the  notice  of  his 
own  King  James.  The  English  king  gave 
Benbow  a  commission  in  Sie  royal  navy, 
and  Benbow  won  his  way,  by  sheer 
courage  and  perseverance,  to  the  command 


of  a  squadron.  And  in  1702,  in  a  ses- 
fight  with  French  and  Spaniards,  Benbow 
beat  off  a  superior  force  and  held  the  sea, 
although  deserted  by  the  captains  of  his 
own  fleet  His  leg  was  cut  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  but  Benbow  still  kept  on  deck  and  gave 
orders  to  his  seamen ;  a  circonutance 
conmiemorated  in  many  popular  ballads. 

In  its  existing  state  Shrewsboiy  still 
retains  much  of  its  ancient  aspect  With 
all  its  vicissitudes  the  town  has  neyer 
suffered  seriously  from  fire— that  great 
enemy  of  antiquity  which  sooner  or  later 
devours  the  relics  that  time  has  spared. 
And  so  the  town  has  many  ancient  houaei, 
and  quaint  narrow  streets,  and  pietoresque 
vistas.  Remains  may,  perhaps,  still  be 
discovered  of  the  ancient  mansion  or  palace 
of  the  Welsh  Princes  of  Fowys,  whose 
heiress  in  the  thirteenth  century  married  a 
Norman,  one  John  de  Charlton.  The  old 
mansion  of  the  Charltons  afterwards  was 
turned  into  a  theatre,  and  here  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  provincial  stage,  tba 
Shakespearian  drama  was  always  welcomed, 
espedallytheFirst  Part  of  Henry  theFourtb, 
when  Fal8taff*s  speech,  "  We  fought  a  loDg 
hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock,"  was  sore  to 
bring  down  the  house.  The  clock  in 
question,  to  whose  solemn  chime  Shake- 
speare himself  may  have  listened,  is  no 
doubt  that  on  the  great  western  tower  of 
the  abbey  church ;  and  the  old  nave  of  the 
abbey  church  is  still  Impressive  with  its 
solemn  Norman  arches,  and  huge^  ronnd, 
squat  columns.  The  church  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  a  cathedral  in  the 
days  of  the  Beformation,  when  Dr. 
Bouchier,  the  last  abbot  of  Leicester,  was 
actually  nominated  to  the  see,  but  the 
proceeds  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the 
monasteries  had  been  spent  before  the 
scheme  was  perfected. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  eoH^ 
of  St  Peter's,  which  came  to  an  end  with 
the  abbey  that  supported  it»  rose  the  cele- 
brated grammar  -  school  of  Shrew8hQi7» 
which,  with  its  rich  endowments  and 
reiiown  for  scholarship,  holds  high  place 
among  the  great  public  schools  of  the 
country.  The  quaint  Jacobean  quadrant 
has  seen  full  many  a  sprightly  race  of 
schoolboys  pass  out  into  the  groat  world, 
where  many  have  hdd  their  places  wiih 
honour — ^none  so  generally  dutingoisbed 
perhaps  as  one  of  the  earlier  scholars  of  the 
foundation,  the  brilliant  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
while  few  have  been  more  notorious  than 
the  typical  bad  boy  of  the  school,  the 
infamous  Judge  Jeffreys. 
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We  may  leave  Shrewsbury  either  by  the 

Wdlah  or  English  bridge,  both  of  them 

handsome    stractures    of   the  eighteenth 

century.     By  the  former  we  sluJl  soon 

reach  the  Welsh  borders,  with  little  of 

interest  on  the  way  unless  we  turn  aside 

at  Westbury  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Cauz 

CasUe,  an  ancient  border  fortress,  built  by 

the  Corbets,  whose  mound  affords  a  fine 

view  of  all  the  country  round.   In  the  name 

of  this  oasUe  we  have  a  curious  reminder 

of  the  pleasant  Norman  country,  the  original 

home  of  the  founders  of  the  castle.    For 

the  Corbets  were  anciently  De  Caux,  from 

their  possessions  in  the  Pays  de  Oauz, 

the  land  whose  white  cliffs  glitter  over 

the  sea  between  Havre  and  Dieppe,  and 

they  named   their  castle,   Cauz   Castle, 

after  their  fatherland.    The  name  Cauz 

suggested  Corbeau,  and  the  family  losing 

S'  ht  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
>pted  the  raven  as  their  crest,  and 
became  known  as  Corbet — are  still  known, 
indeed,  as  an  influential  family  in  the 
county  which  takes  its  share  with  the 
Myttons  in  local  celebrity  and  sporting 
traditions. 

From  this  point  northwards  along  the 
border,  there  is  only  Oswestry  to  require 
any  particular   mention,   a  town   whose 
name  embodies  a  morsel  of  early  history. 
It  is  Oswald's  town,  called  after  the  old 
Northumbrian    King  so  dear  to  popular 
tradition  as  St.  Oswald,  who  here  met 
his  fate  in  a  battle  with  the  fierce  heathen 
Penda,  of  the  Mercians.     A  memory  this 
that  carries  us  away  from  this  pleasant 
pretty  country  to  Oswald's  fortress  town 
on  the  stem  Northumbrian  coast,  where 
Bamborough   frowns   over  the   northern 
seas.     The  scene  of  the  battle  may  pro- 
bably be  looked  for  in  the  meadows  about 
the  town.     Old  Oswestry,  a  fine  ancient 
earthwork,  was  probably  only  a  British 
stronghold,  and  the  Welsh,  whose  nomen- 
clature may  generally  be  trusted,  do  not 
connect  the  place  with  Oswald,  but  call  it 
CaerOg3rrfan.  There  are  only  slight  remains 
of  Oswestry  Castle,  which  was  buUt  by  the 
Fitzalans,   a  family  which  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  furnished  the  Steward 
of  Scotland,  who  founded  the  royal  line  of 
Stuart 

More  lasting  after  all  than  the  strong 
stone  castles  of  the  Normans,  the  earth- 
works of  earlier  races  are  thickly  studded 
everywhere  in  this  debateable  land,  while 
the  names  of  places,  now  Welsh,  now 
Cnglish,  and  now  an  undistinguishable 
cormption  of  one  or  the  other,  show  how 


the  border-line  has  wavered  to  and  fro. 
Selattyn  may  be  either  Welsh  or  English, 
and  Oobowen,  which  is  clearly  Welsh,  but 
not  a  pleasing  specimen,  may  be  matched 
with  Porkington,  which  has  a  truly  Saxon 
intonation.  Offa's  Dyke  and  Wat^s  Dyke 
are  still  to  be  traced  over  field  and 
moorland ;  of  the  meaning  of  which,  with 
all  our  modem  research,  we  know  about  as 
much  as  did  Poet  Churchward  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  days — a  Shropshire  worthy  he, 
by  the  way— who  writes : 

There  is  a  famous  thing 
Gallde  Offaes  Dyke,  that  reacheth  farro  in  length. 

Wat's  Dyke,  likewise,  about  the  same  was  set, 
Between  which  two  both  Danes  and  Britons  met, 
And  traffuke  still ;  but  passinjg  boundes  bv  sleight, 
The  one  did  take  the  other  prisoner  straignt. 

Another  of  these  border  towns  is 
Ellesmere,  among  a  nest  of  small  lakes, 
which  once  boasted  a  strong  royal  ojutle, 
on  a  oommandine  brow.  The  castle  is 
gone,  but  the  castle  hill  commands  a  noble 
view  over  portions,  it  is  said,  of  nine 
adjacent  countiea  Whitchurch,  near  the 
Cheshire  border,  a  cheerful  little  modem 
town,  had  also  its  strong  castle,  and  its 
church  contains  the  bones  of  the  famous 
John  Talbot,  the  scourge  of  the  French. 

Where  is  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field, 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  £arl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  St.  Greoive, 
Worthy  St.  Michael  and  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Great  Mareschal  to  Henry  the  Sixth, 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Well,  here  he  lies,  while  a  battered  effigy, 
which  hardly  retains  a  semblance  of  form  or 
feature,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  once 
proud  monument  that  recited  his  honours 
and  achievement& 

From  Whitchurch  the  road,  alike  with  rail 
and  river,  makes  through  the  centre  of  the 
county,  with  fine  parks  and  pleasant 
scenery,  but  no  great  centres  of  interest 
We  must  cross  Watling  Street  again — at 
Wellington,  we  will  say,  where  the  town 
has  taken  its  name  from  the  street,  having 
originaUy  been  Watling  town.  And  here, 
near  the  Staffordshire  border,  we  have 
SEifnall,  an  ancient  little  town  of  the  in- 
dustrial kind,  with  furnaces  and  mines  all 
about;  and  close  by  is  Tong,  with  its 
castle,  and  then  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
county,  Boscobel,  with  its  famous  royal 
oak. 

There  is  a  foreign  ring  about  the  name 
of  Boscobel  which  is  rather  puzzling  till  we 
find  the  reason  of  it.  It  seems  that  one 
John  QiffEurd  built  tim  house  among  the 
woods,  some  time  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
James,  when  foreign  influences  had  begun 
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to  be  felt  among  the  EngliBh  gentry,  and 
the  courtier  fasmons  of  France  and  Italy 
were  leavening  the  boisterous  hospitality 
native  to  the  soil  At  the  house-warm- 
ing feast,  one  of  the  guests,  Sir  Basil 
Brooke,  of  Madeley  Court,  having  just 
returned  from  Italy,  named  the  house 
Boscobello  or  Fairwood,  which  happy 
name  was  forthwith  adopted  by  accla- 
mation. The  Gififards  were  staunch 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Boscobel  was 
partly  designed  as  a  refuge  and  hiding- 
place  for  such  of  their  communion  as 
were  in  danger.  Surrounded  by  woods, 
and  at  a  distance  from  any  main-road,  the 
very  existence  of  the  place  was  little  known 
out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
wooden  framework  of  the  house  was  in 
places  made  double,  with  a  secret  chamber 
between,  and  other  less  commodious  hiding- 
places  were  contrived  between  the  joists  of 
the  flooring.  During  the  civil  wars  the 
househad sheltered  sundry  Cavaliers  in  their 
progress  from  camp  to  camp,  and  although 
long  unoccupied  bv  its  proprietors,  the 
place  was  looked  after  by  trusty  servants 
well  affected  to  the  right  cause. 

Thus,  when  Lord  Derby,  a  fugitive  from 
his  own  county  of  Lancaster,  struck  across 
the  country  to  join  his  royal  master,  who 
was  marching  southwards  with  his  Scotch 
allies,  he  found  lodging  and  concealment 
on  his  dangerous  way  at  Boscobel;  and 
when  Charles,  after  the  lost  battle  of 
Worcester,  found  himself  a  fugitive  amid  a 
hostile  population,  Lord  Derby,  who  rode 
with  him,  suggested  this  house  at  Boscobel 
as  an  excellent  hiding-place  during  the  first 
heat  of  pursuit  Lord  Derby  guided  the 
King  to  the  place,  and  then,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  loyalty,  rode  on  to  his  doom,  for 
a  more  prudent  man  would  have  kept  the 
hiding-place  for  his  own  use,  and  left  the 
King  to  shift  for  himself. 

At  Boscobel  Charles  found  faithful 
servants  readv  to  help  in  his  escape.  He 
slept  one  night  in  the  priest's  cup- 
board, and  part  of  one  day  he  spent  among 
the  branches  of  an  oak-tree  that  grew  in 
the  midst  of  dense  underwood.  Crom- 
weirs  troopers  were  riding  up  and  down 
the  open  tracks  in  the  woods,  and  voices 
could  be  heard  occasionally  as  of  persons 
approaching;  but  it  was  yet  early  in 
September;  the  trees  were  still  in  full 
leaf,  while  patches  here  and  there  of  the 
russet  tinge  of  autumn  bewildered  the  eyes 
of  the  searchers.  The  way  of  escape  which 
first  suggested  itself  was  down  the  Severn 
to  Bristol,  there  to  take  shipping ;  but  it 


was  feared  that  there  was  little  chance 
of  avoiding  recognition  in  that  nest  of 
malignants.  From  one  country  house  to 
another,  sometimes  disguised  as  a  woman, 
sometimes  as  a  groom  riding  with  his 
mistress  behind  on  a  pillion,  Charles 
was  guided  to  the  coast  of  Dorset.  At 
Charmouth  he  narrowly  escaped  capture. 
His  horse  had  cast  a  shoe,  and  was  taken 
to  the  village  blacksmith.  ''This  horse 
has  but  three  shoes,"  said  the  smith,  "and 
they  were  all  set  in  different  countieB,  and 
one  in  Worcestershire."  The  hostler  put 
this  and  that  together,  and  told  his  sus- 
picion to  the  minister  of  the  place,  one 
Mr.  Westley — the  ancestor,  it  seems,  of 
the  celebrated  founder  of  Methodism— and 
the  minister  did  his  best  to  stop  the  Kmg. 
However,  Charles  managed  to  get  away, 
and  over  the  downs  to  Brighton,  where  he 
found  honest  Captain  Tattersal,  who  took 
the  king  on  board  his  vessel  at  Shoreham 
And  it  was  noted  that  at  the  very  hour 
when  Charles,  his  troubles  over,^  was  gaily 
sailing  over  a  sunny  sea,  his  faithful 
servant.  Lord  Derby,  was  standing  on  the 
scaffold  in  Bolton  market-place. 

Boscobel  is  still  standing  in  very  much 
its  ancient  state,  and,  with  its  oak,  is 
one  of  the  show-places  of  the  dlstnct, 
although,  perhaps,  the  fervid  interest  with 
which  It  was  once  regarded  has  a  good  deal 
abated.  The  faithful  servitors  who  did  so 
much  for  Charles  were  not  forgotten  at  the 
Restoration.  Richard  Pendenl,  or  Trusty 
Dick  as  he  was  called,  was  entertained  at 
court,  and  a  handsome  rent^harge  was 
settled  upon  the  family,  which,  itseems,  there 
are  descendants  still  left  to  claim. 

Striking  across  country  to  the  Serein 
valley  again,  and  passing  by  the  coal  and 
iron  districts  of  Coalbrook  Dale  and  Iron- 
bridge,  we  come  to  the  pleasant  town  of 
Bridgenorth,  famed,  like  Pisa,  for  its  lean- 
ing tower.  The  noble  red  sandstone  rock, 
on  which  the  castle  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  town  are  built,  seems  to  mark  the 
place  for  a  stronghold  commanding  the 
course  of  the  river,  while  caverns,  cellars, 
and  dwellings  hollowed  in  the  rock,  appear 
to  testify  to  the  existence  of  an  earlier 
race  of  inhabitants,  who  had  a  fancy  for 
cave  dwellings.  As  a  Saxon  settlement 
it  clearly  owed  its  importance  to  its 
bridge  over  the  Severn,  which  may  hare 
been  built  by  the  Romans  originally,  wo 
the  town  might  very  well  have  happened  to 
have  been  called  Bruges,  as  the  name  i« 
sometimes  spelt  in  old  charters,  only  that 
the  more  important  part  of  the  town,  on 
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the  Wekh  side  of  the  river,  iras  called 
Brugge,  north,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
lower  town.  The  busy  Ethelfleda,  the 
'^  virgo  Tiiago  '^  of  the  old  chronicle];  left 
her  ma^  here,  in  the  fortress  she  nosed 
against  the  Danes,  although  it  is  generally 
thod^t  that  her  **  burg  "  was  not  on  the 
site  of  the  castle  rock,  but  on  a  partly  arti- 
ficial mount,  known  by  the  curious  name 
of  Panpndding  HilL  Some  modern  anti- 
quaries might  see  in  this  last  name  traces  of 
the  "  ing,"  or  mark  of  the  Panpuddas,  but  a 
more  natural  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  shape  of  the  hill,  which  may  be  held 
to  resemble  a  pudding,  well  rbeh,  baked 
in  a  round  pan.  Anyhow  the  great  Norman 
chieftain,  Boger  of  Montgomery,  speedily 
utilised  the  great  rock  for  a  strong  castle, 
'^hicb,  like  Shrewsbury,  more  than  once 
sust^ned  a  siege  against  the  kingly  power. 
The  first  siege,  by  Henry  the  Fint,  when 
the  castle  held  out  for  wicked '  Boburt 
of  Beldsme,  is  noticeable  for  the  stand  made 
by  the  native  English  against  the  Norman 
nobles.  The  great  Norman  chiefs  were 
reluctant  to  press  a  brother  in  arms  to 
extremity.  But  the  English  fighting  men 
assembled  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
and  thus  addressed  the  King :  "  Sir  King, 
r^rd  notwhAt  these  traitors  say.  We 
wUl  support  you,  and  never  leave  you  till 
your  foe  is  brought  alive  or  dead  to  your 
feet."  And  the  English  were  as  good  as 
their  word,  and  from  that  time  forth  the 
rapacity  and  lawlessness  of  the  great  baroxu 
were  sensibly  checked. 

The  second  aie^e  of  Bridgenorth  was 
when  Boger  de  Mortimer,  a  strong  ad- 
herent of  the  late  king,  Stephen,  held 
King  Henry  the  Second  at  bay  from  the 
trilateral  defended  by  his  three  castles, 
Wigmore,  Oleobury,  and  Bmg  or  Bridge- 
north.  Cleobury  was  soon  taken  and 
destroyed,  but  Brug  held  out  for  more 
than  two  months,  and  Henry  narrowly 
escaped  death  by  an  arrow  from  its  walla 
Thomas  k  Becket  was  present  at  this  siege, 
for  his  signature  is  fonnd  attached  to 
documents  which  are  dated  from  the  siege 
of  Bmg. 

Town  and  castle,  too,  stood  out  stoutly 
in  later  days  for  King  Charlea  When 
the  town  was  stormed  the  garrison 
retreated  to  the  castle,  pursued,  it  is  said, 
by  showers  of  missiles  from  the  inhabitants, 
^ho  were  mostly  for  the  Parliament,  and 
U^e  governor,  either  in  revenge  for  this 
treatment  or  to  aid  his  defence,  set  the 
^wn  on  fire^  so  that  it  was  almost  entirely 
^Qstroved.    The  castle  was  carried  at  last 


by  sap  and  mine ;  and  to  this  we  owe  the 
leaning  tower  which  remains  as  a  soUtary 
witness  to  the  storm  and  atress  ofnthose 
evil  days.  Evil  days  for  Bridgenorth  at 
least,  which  was  long  in  recovering  from 
the  destruction  wrought  upon  it 

The  town  began  to  look'  up  with 
the  increase  of  trade  and  manufacture  in 
the  north,  when  it  became  a  port,  whence 
the  cloths  of  Lancashire  and  the  pottery  of 
Staffordshire  were  ^conveyed  to  Bristol 
But  although  poor  Bridgenorth  can  no 
longer  attempt  to  vie  with  Liverpool  as  a 
shipping  centre,  yet  it  enjoys  a  certain 
snug  prosperity  of  its  own,  and  may  still 
point  with  pride  to  the  opinion  of  King 
Charles  the  Firsts  who  was  eminently  a 
man  of  taste,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  places  in  his  dominions. 


SIR  WILLIAM  DOUGLAS. 

"  Sir  William  Douglas  ;"  nothing  more,  carveA  on 
the  old  grey  stone, 

Deep  in  the  lu8h  green  boskage,  by  UdieiiH  over- 
grown. 

*'»Sir  WilliAui  DouglaH."     (r^iiietly  the  good  knight 

lies  asleep, 
Where  the  ereat  oaks,  like  sentinelfi,  their  watch 

around  him  keep. 

,  There  in  the  flush  of  spring-time^^the  primroM  stars 

the  grass, 
And  the  wild  birds  on  the  hawthorn  light,  as  to 
their  neste  they  pass. 

There  in  the  golden  summer  oves,  the  Ungering 
lovers  come, 

And  tell  the  sweet  old  story,  as  they  rest  beside  his 
tomb. 

There  fall  the  leaves  of  autumn,  all  russet,  gold,  and 

red. 
And,  like  a  menarch's  jewelled  robe,  bedeck  his 

lonely  bed. 

And  when  the  wind  of  winter,  the  wood  around  ' 

him  rocks, 
And  deepens  to  an  angry  roar,  the  babble  of  the 

Brox, 

Wide  sweejping  from   their   mouBtain>home,  the 

whirlwinds  of  the  north, 
Lash   into   leaping,  tossing   foam,  the  glittering 

waves  of  Forth, 

That  crash  upon  the  fair  green  Links,  and  thnndcr 

faint  and  far. 
Where  from  its  height  the  massive  Hold  looks  down 

upon  Dunbar. 

Yet  undisturbed  the  soldier  lies,  while  the  seasons 

come  and  go. 
While  the  roses    laugh    at   Broxmouth,   or    the 

Lomonds  couch  in  snow. 

And  no  man  knows  his  story — if  he  fell   in  fray 

forgot, 
Where  m  the  wild  hill  passes,  Elliott  met  Ker  or 

Scott. 

Or  iu  the  furious  battle,  where  Dunse  looks  grimly 

down, 
Where  on  tlie  storied  plain  below,  the  Stuart  staked 

his  crown  ; 

When,  uiged  by  fool  and  fanatic,  brave  Xieslie  left 

his  stand. 
And  Cromwell  sternly  smiled  to  see  his  foemen  "  in 
his  hand  :  ^' 
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Dying   for  king  and  ooontry,  as  die  a  Donglas 

should  ? 
None  know,  for  very  silently  he  lies  in  Brox mouth 

wood. 

And   only  strangers   tracking   the    ferny    paths 

alone, 
Pause,  to  muse  a  wondering  moment,  on  a  name, 

and  on  a  stone. 


TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST. 

PART  V. 

Leavinq  the  owner  of  the  <<  'annoniam  " 
in  her  rickety  old  dwelHng,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  hope  that  a  sadden  puff  of 
wind — ^not  to  contemplate  an  earthquake — 
might  not  bring  it  tumbling  down  about 
her  ears,  we  went  upon  our  way  through 
the  wilds  of  the  far  East  A  few  minutes' 
brisk  walking  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a 
Utde  fliriit  of  stairs,  which  we  proceeded 
to  ascend  for  a  doxen  feet  or  so,  until,  on 
entering  a  small  room,  we  found  ourselves 
in  presence  of  a  neat  little  old  lady,  whose 
hair  was  nearly  white,  and  who  was  sitting 
hard  at  work. 

Everything  about  the  chamber  looked 
n>o8t  scrupulously  dean,  forming  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  house  we  had  just  left 
Fully  one  half  of  the  floor  was  covered  by 
the  bedstead,  Imd  a  tiny  strip  of  carpet 
was  laid  upon  the  rest  The  bare  boanis, 
where  revealed,  appeared  as  ^ough  the 
scrubbing-brush  were  not  a  chance  acquaint^ 
ance,  but  a  constant  fnend  and  visitor. 
Equally  well  scrubbed  was  the  top  of  the 
small  table  which  stood  beneath  the 
window,  and  which,  except  the  bedstead, 
and  no  fewer  than  seven  chaurs,  was  all  the 
furniture  displayed.  The  number  of  these 
chairs  a  little  puzzled  me  at  first,  for  I  had 
learned  that  the  only  other  dweller  in  the 
room  was  another  neat  old  lady,  who  was 
out  in  quest  of  work  But  overhearing  a 
stage-whisper  about  certain  '*  better  days," 
and  a  husband  who  had  charge  of  ''  fifteen 
hundred  lamps  "  (whereof  that  of  Aladdin, 
alas !  had  not  been  one),  I  concluded  that 
the  chairs  were  kept  as  relics  of  the  past, 
and  possibly  at  midnight  were  filled  by  a 
select  society  of  ghosts. 

A  tiny  fire  was  flickering  in  a  tidily-kept 
grate — ^the  spelling  of  the  last  word  must 
be  carefully  attended  to,  for  the  adjective 
would  be  completely  out  of  place.  So 
very  little  heat  was  engenderod  by  the 
process  that  the  fire  appeared  to  flicker 
merely  for  form's  sake.  The  amount  of 
coal  expended  at  that  slow  rate  of  con- 
sumption could  hardly  have  exceeded  a 
farthinij^s-worth  a  day.  A  small  kettle 
stood  silent  by  the  side  of  the  small  fire; 


indeed,  thrice  the  heat  emitted  oonld  have 
scarcely  made  it  sing.  In  front,  by  wiy 
of  hearthrug,  lav  a  solemn-looking  cat, 
who.  appeared,  like  his  old  mistrcti,  to 


be  saddened  by  the  memoiv  of  depirted 
better  days,  oy  way  of  decoratbn,  he 
wore  a  bright  brass  collar,  which  had 
probably  been  saved  when  the  f ortonds  of 
the  family  had  been  untunely  wrecked. 
Excepting  the  worn  wedding-ring  sdomiDg 
the  old  lady,  the  cat's  colliur  was  the  only 
ornament  or  jewelleiy  displayed  in  the 
apartment,  or  upon  the  person  of  eidier  of 
its  inmates. 

"Ah,"  sighed  the  old  lady,  "I  waau't 
born  like  this,  you  know,"  and  her  state- 
ment, taken  litendly,  must  have  been  quite 
true.  "I've  lived  like  a  lady,"  she  ootttinaed 
rather  sadly,  "for  I  kept  a  servant  once." 
This  she  added  as  a  proof  of  her  ladylike 
existence,  and  to  show  us  what  high  alti- 
tude her  rank  had  once  attained.  Sheedll 
kept  up  her  old  position  in  society,  and 
abstained  from  the  word  "  sir  "  when  -she 
addressed  me  or  my  guide.  She  daimed 
plainly  some  distinction  from  the  poor  folk 
who  Uved  near  her,  at  whom,  indeed,  1 
fancy  I  detected  a  slight  shadow  of  a  sneer, 
when  I  tried  to  compliment  her  on  the 
deanness  of  her  room.  "Ah  yes,''  she 
replied  with  a  smOe  of  sati8fiaction,"yoa 
see  I've  always  been  btought  up  to  it 
When  I  kept  my  servant  1  was  always 
used  to  seeing  things  kept  nice,  and  clean, 
and  tidy.  I  could  never  live  in  a  litter  u 
those  poor  people  do,  you  know.** 

Those  poor  people  1  Poor  old  lady! 
And  she,  perhaps,  among  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  and  diulv  working  her  old  fingeii 
to  the  bone  that  she  might  live.  Bat  who 
could  smile  at  her  small  vanity,  in  the  a^U 
of  her  sad  poverty  and  the  terrible  prin- 
tion  which  appeared  so  bravely  hornet 
And  who  could  help  admiring  her  per- 
severing cleanliness,  and  tidiness,  and  neat- 
ness, in  all  the  trial  and  the  trouble  of  htf 
sorely  fallen  fortune  and  her  sadly  &ded 
life  t  Surely,  in  despite  of  all  the  dsrknetf 
of  her  days,  she  had  set  a  bright  example 
to  some  of  "  those  poor  people  "  who  appetf 
to  hold  that  poverty  must  be  allied  with 
dirt,  and  that  they  must  be  slovenly  became 
they  are  not  ricL 

Fallen  from  her  high  estate,  wherein  she 
kept  a  servant,  and  had  been  mated  to 
the  keeper  of  fifteen  hundred  lamps— uie 
provider  of  enlightenment,  if  not  himaeii 
a  brilliant  man— the  old  lady,  while  ahe 
prattled,  kept  her  needle  briskly  goio& 
and  her  white  hurs  low  bowed  down  over 
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a  ooane  bat  dean  blae  shirt.  Sach  gar- 
ments it  was  now  her  fate  to  ^'  finish/'  as 
she  phrased  it — a  process  which  involved 
the  catting  and  the  stitching  of  half-a- 
dozen  bntton'^holes,  the  sewing  on  of  seven 
^  buttons,  and  the  final  stitching  of  a  pair 
of  flaps  and  caffs.  A  farthing  a  shirt  was 
all  the  wages  she  received ;  bat  even  this 
was  not  all  profit,  for  there  had  to  be 
deducted  the  cost  of  the  cotton,  whereof 
a  penny  reel  was  barely  sufficient  for  the 
finishing  of  four-and-twenty  shirts.  By 
working  pretty  hard  for  foarteen  hours  at 
a  sittmg,  she  could  contrive  to  finish,  say, 
two  dozen  in  the  day,  and  the  rent  she  and 
her  friend  (who  was  a  single  lady  still,  and 
had  likewise  seen  better  days)  were  forced 
to  pay  for  their  small  room,  was  just 
defitayed  by  finishing  ten  dozen  every  week. 
Thus  the  labour  of  five  days  of  fourteen 
hours  work  apiece  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  sum  due  to  the  landlord,  in  so  far  as 
one  of  the  two  workers  was  concerned,  and 
/  on  her  remnant  of  the  work,  and  on  the 
//  week's  work  of  the  other,  the  pair  of  poor 
old  ladies  were  dependent  for  their  cloth- 
ine;  and  their  firing,  and  their  food. 

There  were  three  other  small  rooms  in 
the  house  which  these  dd  ladies  had 
honoured  by  their  residence ;  and  each  of 
these  small  rooms  was  separately  tenanted, 
and,  indeed,  might  truly  be  regarded  as  a 
home.  All  the  occupants  were  absent, 
excepting  a  stray  child  or  so,  too  small  to 
leek  for  work ;  but  a  peep  into  their  rooms 
sufficed  to  prove  that  the  old  ladies  were 
unrivalled  in  possession  of  a  clean  and 
tidy  home. 

Desirous  of  a  contrast,  I  bethought  me 
of  a  dostman,  whose  home  perhaps  might 
indicate  his  trade,  and  possiblyshowtracesof 
the  dirt  wherewith  he  dwelt.  As  a  cobbler's 
wife  proverbially  seldom  goes  well  shod, 
I    ao  a  dastman's  wife  might  rarely  see  her 
room  undimmed  by  dust  Moreover,  I  had 
heard  in  my  youth  a  comic  story  about  a 
dustman  whose   profession,  I   remember, 
was  made  to  rhyme  with  "  fust  man,"  to 
whom — La,  to  Adam — his  pedigree  was 
briefly,    but   ingeniously  traced.      By   a 
sudden  freak   of  memory  the   refrain  of 
ilus  old  ditty  flashed  across  my  mind,  and 
X  felt  impelled  to  ask  if  there  were  dust- 
men in  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  might 
visit  the  abode  of  one,  and  make  «  mental 
note  of  what  was  comical  about  it. 

My  wish  was  granted  as  readily  as  a 
-vrldm  is  in  a  fairy-tale.  Without  the  aid 
of  any  magical  appliance  for  our  transport, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  movine-carpet  of 


Prince  Ahmed,  half-a-dozen  minutes  after 
quitting  the  poor  shirt-maker  sufficed  to 
bring  us  to  the  dwelling  whereof  I  was  in 
quest.  It  stood  at  the  far  end  of  a  filthy 
cul  de  sac,  which  formed  a  little  outlet  from 
a  rather  narrow  street;  the  beauty  of  whose 
aspect  was  not  rendered  more  attractive 
by  a  quantity  of  dothes'-lines,  whereon 
were  aangling  sundry  garments  which 
hardly  looked  much  cleaner  for  having  been 
to  the  wash.  One  side  of  the  court,  which 
bore  a  royal  title,  comprised  some  six  or 
seven  extremely  shabby  tenements — they 
really  seemed  too  small  to  be  spoken  of  as 
houses — while  in  the  middle  of  the  other 
stood  a  rusty  iron  post,  which  proved, 
upon  a  nearer  view,  to  be  a  dirty  pump. 
This  was  flanked  to  right  and  leit  by 
sundry  little  squares  of  brickwork,  whose 
chief  purpose  seemed  to  be  the  emission  of 
bad  smells.  In  some  of  these  small  out- 
buildings lay  a  little  heap  of  cinders  or 
a  lump  or  two  of  coal ;  and  in  the  comers 
there  were  gathered  a  few  useless  odds  and 
ends,  which  might  have  well  been  shot  as 
rubbish  on  the  dust-heap  that  was  near, 
although  then  hidden  from  our  sight  As  we 
were  afterwards  informed,  all  the  dwellers 
in  the  court  threw  their  dirt  into  one  dust- 
bin; and  this  being  used  in  common  by  two 
score  or  so  of  people,  and  very  seldom 
emptied  more  than  twice  a  month,  perhaps 
it  was  no  wonder  that  by  following  our 
noses  we  soon  found  out  its  whereabouts, 
and  were  able  to  acknowledge  that  it  really 
seemed  to  focus  all  the  foul  smells  of  the 
court. 

On  the  loose  and  broken  tiles  which 
formed  the  roof  of  these  out-buildings, 
sat  an  evil-eyed,  torn-eared,  and  mangy- 
looking  cat.  Pointing  "the  pleased  ear,"  or, 
at  any  rate,  its  tatters,  and  wagging  ^'  the 
expectant  tail,"  as  well  as  could  be  wished 
in  its  abbreviated  state,  he  looked  wistfully 
at  somebody,  who  probably  was  eating 
something,  in  a  room  which  was  just  level 
with  the  roof  whereon  he  sat  Presently 
this  somebody,  invisible  to  us,  through  a 
broken  pane  of  glass  pitched  a  small  piece 
of  potato,  which  with  great  alacrity  was 
pounced  on  by  poor  puss.  He  instantly 
was  joined  by  two  other  torn-eared  cats, 
whose  coats  sadly  wanted  brushing,  and 
whose  general  appearance  showed  a  life 
much  out  of  luck.  Another  morsel  of 
potato  being  chucked  out  on  the  roof, 
there  ensued  forthwith  the  freest  of  free 
feline  fights  for  its  possession,  and  we  were 
left  to  fancy  what  a  battle  would  ensue 
were  a  pennyworth  of  cat's-meat  thrown 
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before  the  oombatante,  who  clearly  foiind 
it  difficqjit  in  that  poorly-feeding  district  to 
Bave  themselres  from  starving  by  the  few 
mice  they  could  catch. 

Of  the  Home  of  the  Happy  Dastman 
(happy  because  exempt  by  law  from 
Sunday  labour)  a  pretty  picture  might  be 
made  for  a  pious  magasine ;  but  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  draw  upon  my  fancy  for 
any  such  a  work.  The  sketch  I  here 
present  was  made  upon  the  spot,  and 
though  some  few  minor  details  may  have 
escaped  my  notice,  the  points  of  special 
picturesqueness  have  been  faithfully  pre- 
served. I  abstain  from  highly  colouring 
the  plain  pencilling  I  made,  and  from 
blackening  the  description  by  extra  work 
with  pen  and  ink. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  open,  and 
the  door  of  the  room  likewise,  which  was 
on  the  ground-floor,  there  being  one  floor 
over  it.  This  room — of  ten  feet  square,  say 
— formed  the  Happy  Dustman's  Home,  and 
gave  shelter  to  his  wife  and  two  young 
dustmen  of  the  future,  who  at  present 
were  small  boys.  In  the  doorway  stood  a 
woman  of  about^our  or  five  and  fifby,  some- 
what frowsy  and  ill-favoured,  who,  although 
the  doors  were  open,  did  not  bid  us  come 
in.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  she  did  her 
best  to  keep  us  out,  alleging  as  a  reason  that 
the  place  was  '*  in  a  litter,"  which  recalled  to 
me  the  literary  dustman  of  the  song.  She 
likewise  urged  as  her  excuse  that  she  was 
"  tidyin'  up  a  bit,"  for  her  daughter  was 
engaged  in  working  at  "the  'Eaps."  We 
said  politely  that  we  were  sorry  for  the 
absence  of  the  lady ;  but  that,  though  we 
were  denied  the  pleasure  of  her  company, 
we  hoped  we  might  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
entrance  to  her  room.  This  at  length  was 
granted  with  a  grunt,  which  might  have 
been. mistaken  for  a  negative  reply  to  our 
request.  But  ive  construed  the  sound 
otherwise,  and  passed  the  threshold  of  the 
home,  with  a  promise  to  make  due  excuse 
for  its  untidy  state.  "  You  see,"  said  the 
old  woman, ''  she  leP  it  in  a  litter,  bein'  a 
bit  'urried  like  for  gettin'  to  the  'Eaps,"  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  conversation  which 
ensued,  continual  hints  were  dropped  about 
the  litter  being  "temp'ry,"  and  soon  to  be 
set  right  by  the  task  of  "  tidying  up." 

Tidying  up  1  Well,  yes.  It  clearly  was 
not  quite  a  needless  operation,  te  judge 
from  the  first  glance.  The  confusion  we 
had  witnessed  in  the  house  of  the  good 
Creole  was  as  order  to  the  chaos  which  we 
discovered  here.  '*  A  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place ; "  this  was  the 


rule  of  life  enjoiiied  me  in  my  youth,  and 
a  vast  saving  of  time  tUs  fine  ^d-fashioned 
maxim  is  certain,  if  adhered  to,  to  foiter 
and  induce.  Here  the  rule  of  life  obswved 
was  precisely  the  reverse.  "  A  place  for 
nothuff,  and  nothing  in  its  place/'  Such 
seemed  to  have  been  the  happy  dustman'B 
happy  thought,  when  asked  iH[iat  was  Ui 
notion  of  a  motto  for  a  household;  and 
considerable  pains  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  in  obeying  its  behest 

The  dirty  floor  was  partly  hidden  by 
small  scraps  of  dirty  saclang,  which  clueflj 
served  to  make  the  bfltre  boards  look  more 
bare.  Dirty  bits  of  sacking  lav  alio  on 
the  bedstead,  and  formed,  indeed,  the  bed- 
linen,  for  there  were  neidier  blanket,  nor 
counterpane,  nor  riieets.  The  sabstitates 
were  anything  bat  sightly  to  behold,  as 
they  lay  all  heaped  and  huddled  anyhow, 
in  what  a  tidy  mistress  would  have  termed 
a  '<  horrid  mess."  A  limp  bolster  and  lean 
pillow  lay  also  on  the  bed,  md  might,  pw- 
haps,  have  lately  been  picked  out  of  a  dost- 
hole^  so  grimy  was  their  look.  Under  the 
unclean  window  stood  a  small  deal  table, 
whereon  a  battled  teapot  and  some  on* 
washed  cups  and  saucers,  and  aome  half- 
munched  crusts  of  bread,  lav  scattered  all 
aboot,  and  seemed  as  though  they  all  had 
met  there  by  the  merest  accident^  and  vere 
not  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  mntoal 
friends.  Huddled  in  one  comer,  as  if  half- 
ashamed  of  taking  so  much  room,  and 
being  of  so  little  use,  stood  a  dingy  cheat 
of  drawers,  with  a  couple  of  poroelain 
poodles,  hideous  to  behold,  and  some  other 
china  ornaments,  encumbering  its  dostf 
'top.  Half-a-dozen  wooden  diaizs,  aome 
with  a  fractured  leg,  and  some  with  a 
broken  back,  were  scattered  here  and 
there;  one  lay  upside  down,  and  another 
had  apparenUy  been  used  by  way  of 
toilet-table,  for  on  its  grimy  seat  there 
lay  a  scrap  of  soap,  beside  a  partly  tooth- 
less and  a  wholly  unclean  oomb.  Fo^ 
further  purposes  of  toilet,  a  tub  stood  on 
the  hearth,  with  a  little  dirty  water  in  it; 
and  near  it  was  a  bit  of  ragged  linen  which 
might  once  have  been  a  towel,  when  i( 
lived  in  better  days.  Before  the  emptj 
fireplace  stood  a  shabby,  broken  fender,  and 
in  the  way  of  fire-irons  it  held  an  old  bent 
poker,  which  I  hoped  had  not  been  naed  as 
an  institiment  of  torture,  or  a  weapon  of 
offence. 

On  the  wall,  by  way  of  ornament^  there 
hung  an  old  Dutch  clock,  with  a  dirty  pair 
of  hands  and  an  extremely  filthy  faea  ^ 
say,  by  way  of  ornament,  for  it  was  dearly 
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of  no  use.     Both  its  hands  were  pointing 
idly  to  the  ffgnre  YI,  and  to  stir  them  into 
motion  there  were  to  be  seen  neither  pen- 
dulum  nor  weights.      '*It  ain't  o'  much 
account,  or  it  wouldn't  be  a  'angin'  there," 
remarked  the  old  woman,  with  rather  an 
air  of  mystery;   but  I  own   I  failed  to 
fathom  the  deep  meaning  of  her  words. 
For  further  mural  decoration  there  were  a 
pair  of  coloured  prints — one,  with  a  row 
of  blooming,    potted  lilies  and   blazing, 
lighted  candles,  representing  the  ''.Interior 
of  the  Grave  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  *'  if  we 
might  believe  the  legend  printed   at  the 
foot.     The    other,    equally   ill    designed, 
though  hardly  so  pretentbus,  depicted  the 
"  Interior  of  the  Grave  of  Christ."    These 
samples  of  high  art  were  of  foreign  manu- 
facture, and  bore  the  name  of  "  Lipschitz," 
in  grateful  recognition  of  their  publisher's 
great  fame.     They  had  been  bought,  said 
the    old  woman,  by  the  payment    of   a 
shilling  weekly  for  eleven  weeks.     Were 
they  put  up  for  sale  at  Christie's — ^remote 
as  seems  the  likelihood  of  any  such  event 
— it  is  doubtful  if  the  bidding  could  by  any 
means  be  raised  to  one-eleventh  part  of  the 
price  which  they  had  cost. 
^  Another  tawdry  print,  coarsely  coloured 
like  the  pair,  was  hung  on  the  wall  opposite ; 
its  title,  "Ecce  Homo,"  being,  with  the 
printer's  name,  in  foreign  type.    The  room 
further  was  embellished  by  a  few  more 
cheap  engravings,  chiefly  sacred  in  their 
subject,   and  one   coarse    sporting  print. 
Something  in  the  sight  of  these  decorative 
objects  impelled  me  to  enquire  if  their 
owner  were  a  Catholic,  and  as  a  denial  was 
given  with  some  vehemence,  I  excused 
myself  by  saying  that  the  name  of  his 
wife's  mother  had  induced  me  to  imagine 
him  Hibernian  by  birth.      "Shure  we're 
Cockney-bom,  the  hull  of  us,"  affirmed  that 
lady  forcibly,  but  I  am  free  to  own  that 
there  was  something  in  her  accent,  as  she 
made  the  affirmation,  which,  if  noticed  in 
a  witness-box,  might  have  been  cited  as  a 
reason  for  a  doubt  of  her  good  faith. 

The  dustman  was  her  son-in-law,  she 
proceeded  to  reiterate,  and  ''a  goodish  sort 
he  wa^,  too,"  she  furthermore  remarked. 
He  daily  '*  amed  two  shillen,  or  it  might  be 
*arf-a-crown,"  while  his  better  half  contrived, 
if  she  were  lucky,  to  gain  eighteenpence  a 
day  by  labour  previously  described  as 
"  worlung  at  the  'Eaps."  Dimly  guessing 
what  the  •*  'Eaps  "  were,  I  shyly  put  a  ques- 
tion which  led  to  my  enlightenment.  "She 
Biftes  of  the  dust,  shure,  an'  sortes  of  it  out, 
for  there's  stuff  in  it  may  be  as  is  wuth  the 


pickin'  over,  and  a  seUin'  to  the  Stores."  I 
presumed  she  meant  the  stores  where  the 
Black  Doll  is  suspendedi  as  a  sign  to  attract 
custom.  Few  other  stores,  I  fancy,  would 
deal  much  in  the  merchandise  exported 
from  the  'Eaps. 

<'  Walablea  )  'Taint  likely.  Shure  the 
sarvants  picks  'em  out  afore  they  gits  into 
the  dust  'ole.  There  ain't  a  blessed  bone  as 
the  cook  don't  get  a  'old  on.  Waste  1 
Yis  shure,  she'd  heard  there  was  a  sight  o' 
waste  a'  times,  downin  the  kitchen  of  the 
swells."  But  she  did  not  somehow  notice 
the  crusts  of  bread-and-butter  which  lay 
scattered  on  the  table,  and  which  would 
probably  be  thrown  into  the  dust-bin  in  the 
course  of  her  "  tidying  tip." 

The  rent  of  this  one  room  was  two  and 
threepence  weekly,  the  landlord  "  doing  " 
the  repairs,  and  the  tenants  too,  perhaps. 
There  were  large  cracks  in  the  walls,  which 
looked  as  though  they  were  fast  losing  the 
only  coat  of  whitewash  which  ever  had 
been  theirs.  The  little  paint  there  was 
had  nearly  disappeare<^  beneath  the  dirt 
that  covered  it.  A  window-pane  was 
broken,  and  stuffed  up  with  some  paper, 
and  the  plaster  in  big  patches  was  peeling 
from  the  ceiling,  and  bits  of  it  were  lying 
on  the  bed  and  on  the  floor.  "Shure  an' 
it'll  be  tumblin'  on  the  boys,  and  crackin' 
of  their  skulls  when  they're  aslape,"  said 
their  old  grandmother,  her  brogue  getting 
the  better  of  her  as  she  poured  some  of  the 
vials  of  her  wrath  upon  the  landlord,  with 
whom  she  plainly  had  a  feud. 

Onmy  noticing  the  dust-bin,  just  opposite 
the  door,  and  remarking  that  it  hardly 
could  be  deemed  a  wholesome  neighbour, 
judging  by  its  smell,  she  replied,  "  Deed, 
it  tain  t  so  bad  jist  now.  Shure  'tis  in 
summer  you  should  smell  it."  And  then 
her  anger  blazed  forth  at  the  misdeeds  of 
the  neighbours — nine  families  there  were 
of  them — who  misused  their  common  pro- 
perty, and  mistook  the  pavement  for  the 
dust-bin  of  the  court.  "  They  throws  their 
stuff  down  anywheres  a'most,"  she  plain- 
tively complained.  "  They  do  make  me  so 
aggarawated.  Ton  me  sowl,  they  scatters 
it  about  for  all  the  world  like  sowing  seed." 

We  paid  one  or  two  more  visits  before 
we  left  the  court,  to  which  I  may  perhaps 
find  reason  to  return.  In  the  West,  as  in 
the  East,  one  may  be  easily  presented  at 
such  a  court  as  this,  and  doubtless  many 
an  honest  home  may  be  discovered  even 
dirtier  than  the  one  I  have  described. 
There  may  be  nothing  very  singular  in  the 
sketch  which  I  have  drawn,  and  maybe 
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many  of  my  readers  may  know  where  a 
companion  picture  might  be  made.  Poverty 
may  make  a  man  acquainted  with  queer 
bedding  as  well  as  with  strange  bedfellowsy 
and  there  u  no  reason  why  honesty 
should  never  dwell  divorced  from  cleanli- 
ness of  life.  SUll,  unless  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  driver  of  fat  oxen  should 
himself  be  fat,  I  was  puzzled  to  make  out 
why  the  dustman's  home  I  saw  was  so 
conspicuous  for  dirt  Whether  any  drop 
of  Irish  blood  were  Sowing  in  the  veins  of 
the  family  who  Kved  in  it,  or,  if  so,  whether 
such  a  fact  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
filthiness  we  found — these  are  problems 
which  are  far  too  deep  for  my  philosophy 
to  fathom,  and  which  the  reader  will  excuse 
me  ftt>m  endeavouring  to  solva 

"BACHELOR'S  HALL." 

IN  TWO  PARTS.    PART  IL 

The  very  Bev.  Dr.  Pye  Stephens  had  paid 
sufficiently  for  his  nocturnal  escapade,  it  may 
be  thought  But  the  Squire,  just  ripe  for 
fun,  insisted  that  he  diould  dress  and  come 
into  the  dinine-room  to  finish  the  night; 
whilst  the  furtner  penalty  was  inflict^  of 
joining  the  chorus  of  the  song,  sung  with 
bouncuess  approbation  by  one  of  the 
company,  beginning 

A  parson  once  had  a  remarkable  foible 
Of  loving'  Rood  liquor  far  more  than  his  Bible  ; 
His  neiffnboura  all  said  he  was  much  less  perplext 
In  handling  a  tankard  than  in  handling  a  text. 
Derry  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 

"  Chevy  Chase  "  succeeded,  and  the  night 
closed  with  Dibdin  singing  his  last  new 
song,  to  music  of  his  own  composing,  with 
a  jolly  chorus  by  the  whole  company. 

Stephens  was  one  of  a  class  of  parsons  so 
peculiar  to  and  characteristic  of  the  past 
that  we  the  more  readily  dwell  upon  these 
traits  of  character  as  they  can  never  re- 
appear. He  was  kept  in  countenance  by 
bis  brother   rector  of    the  neighbouring 

Earish  of  Stockton,  whose  high-spirited 
unter  might  have  been  seen  waiting  on 
the  Sunday  at  the  church  door,  that  he 
might  start  immediately  service  was  over 
for  Melton  Mowbray.  His  clerk,  old 
Littlehales,  who  to  more  secular  professions 
added  that  of  village  tailor,  was  wont  to 
tell  how  his  master,  being  in  need  of  a 
pair  of  hunting-breeches,  closed  the  church 
one  Sunday  m  order  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  making  them,  remarking, 
''  Hang  the  church  I  vou  stop  at  home  and 
make  the  breeches.''^  But  the  rector  of 
WiUey  was  by  no  means  so  enthusiastic  a 


roortsman  as  his  brother  of  Stockton;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  by  no  means  resembled 
those  bilious  members  of  the  profeisionj 

Who  spit  their  puny  spite  oahannless  recreation. 

He  held,  what  it  might  be  difficult  to 
gainsay,  that  amusements  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  frame  and  improve  the 
health,  if  fitting  for  gentlemen  are  not 
unfitting  for  dexgvmen.  His  presence,  tt 
any  rate,  was  welcomed  by  neighbouring 
squires  in  the  field,  as  "Hark  in!  Hark 
in  1  Hark  I  Yoi  over  boys  1 "  sounded  on  the 
morning  air;  and  as  he  sat  mounted  on 
the  Sauire's  thoroughbred  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  detect  anything  of  the 
divine;  the  clerical  waistcoat  and  bhck 
single-broASted  outer  sarment  giving  place 
to  more  fitting  field  garb.  He  also 
willingly  associated  with  his  more  hnmble 
neighbours,  joining  in  their  pastimes  and 
amusements ;  would  sit  down  with  them, 
and  take  a  pipe  and  moisten  his  day  bom 
a  pewter  tankard  at  a  dean-ecoored  table 
in  a  roadside  inn.  As  a  justice  of  the 
peace  he  was  no  regarder  of  persons,  pro- 
viding they  equally  brought  grist^  to  his 
mill,  and  had  no  objection  to  litigants 
smoothing  the  way  to  a  decision  by  presents, 
whether  of  a  piece  of  pork,  a  pork-pie,  or 
a  dish  of  fish ;  but  he  had  the  misfortone 
once  or  twice  to  find  that  the  fish  had  been 
caught  the  previous  night  out  of  his  own 
pond.  Next  to  a  we^mess  for  fish  was 
one  for  knee-breeches  and  top-boots,  which, 
in  the  course  of  much  riding,  required  fre- 
quent renewal ;  and  seated  in  a  judicial  chair 
he  had  the  satisfaction  at  times  of  seeing 
a  pair  of  new  chalked-tops  projecting  alike 
from  plaintiflfs  and  defendant's  pockets. 
In  such  cases,  with  head  thrown  back  as 
though  to  look  above  petty  detailSi  he 
would,  after  sundry  hums  and  haws  and 
enquiries  after  the  crops,  find  the  evidence 
balanced,  and  suggest  a  compromisa  A  good 
tale  was  told  to  Dibdin  of  this  re?erend 
justice  wanting  a  hare  for  a  friend,  and 
employing  a  notorious  poacher  to  procure 
one.  The  man  brought  it  in  a  bag,  when 
the  following  colloquy  took  place.  "  You've 
brought  a  hare,  then  f "  said  the  justice. 
"  I  lulve,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  a  fine  one  too, 
replied  the  other,  as  he  turned  it  out,  poff 
flying  round  the  room  and  over  the  table 
amongst  the  papers  like  a  mad  thinj^ 
"Kill  herl  killlierl"  shouted  Stephens. 
"No!"  replied  the  poacher,  who  knew 
that  by  doing  so  he  would  bring  him- 
self within  the  law;  "you  kill  her,  Tn 
had  enough  trouble  to  catch  her."   After 
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two  or  three  runs  the  justice  succeeded  in 
hitting  her  on  the  head  with  the  ruler,  and 
thus  brought  himself  within  the  power  of 
the  poacher,  who  swore  that  if,  when  he 
came  before  him  again,  he  "  did  not  pull 
him  through,"  he  would  peach 

Another  guest  invited  to  meet  Dibdin 
was  Hinton,  town  clerk,  who  was  called 
King  of  Wenlock  He  was  a  match  for 
Stephens  in  legal  knowledge,  and  better 
posted  up  in  Acts  of  Parliament ;  for  when 
an  Act  was  passed  and  two  sent  down,  he 
kept  one  for  his  use,  and  the  other  he 
threw  into  a  dark  room,  whei^  hundreds 
more  lay  rotting.  Among  the  guests 
also  assembled  were  Whitmore  of  Apley, 
M.P.  for  a  neighbouring  borough;  John 
Wilkinson,  "  Father^  of  the  English  Iron 
Trade,"  as  he  has  since  been  called,  who 
had  works  on  the  estate,  where  James 
Watt  erected  the  first  engine  made  at  Soho ; 
also  Thomas  Turner,  of  Cauehley,  whose 
china  is  now  so  much  souf^it  after  by 
collectors,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Forester  gave 
one  of  a  pair  of  oil  portraits,  showing  the 
squire  in  scarlet  coat,  holding  a  fox's  brush, 
a  painting  now  in  possession  of  Hubert 
Smith,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Bridgenortb, 
and  author  of  Tent  Life  in  Norway,  and 
other  works. 

Dibdin  was  made  much  of  by  these  local 
notables,  and  was  literally  trotted  out  for 
show  on  neighbouring  estates.  One  such 
visit  was  associated  with  a  somewhat 
romantic  incident,  locally  historical,  and 
fraught  with  consequences  anything  but 
pleasant  to  a  young  lady,  the  principal 
personage  concerned.  Most  of  Mr.  Forester's 
friends  were  "three  bottle  men,"  who, 
under  the  influence  of  Bacchus  and  the 
inspiration  of  Diana  combined,  sometimes 
allowed  themselves  to  perform  strange 
feats.  Squire  Boycott,  who  hunted  the 
Shifnal  country  with  his  own  hounds,  was 
one  of  these,  and  one  who,  like  others, 
had  issued  invitations  to  the  host  and 
guest  of  Willey,  taking  care  to  include  the 
squire's  chaplain,  the  Bev.  Michael  Pye 
Stephens. 

A  jovial  company  assembled,  but  between 
the  invitation  and  the  general  muster  an 
incident  occurred  which  added  to  Squire 
Boycott's  family,  and  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  might  have  been  thought 
BuiEcient  to  cause  the  postponement  of  the 
festive  gathering,  but  whichi  as  the  sequel 
will  show,  by  original  in^nuity  and  clever 
device,  only  servml  to  give  variety  tp  the 
amusement,  and  to  add  6clat  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


The  conversation  turned,  as  usual,  on 
incidents  associated  with  the  favourite 
sport ;  much  fine  sherry  and  crusted  port 
had  been  drunk,  and  the  three  bottle 
standard  had  been  well-nigh  reached,  when 
the  health  of  the  generous  host  was  given, 
and  it  occurred  to  the  most  inebriated  to 
toast  the  new  comer ;  the  next  step  then 
suggested  itself  of  naming  the  fair-haired 
stnmger,  who  was  brought  down  by  the 
nurse  for  exhibition.  The  matter  broached 
in  jest  was  speedily  debated  in  earnest. 
The  family  pedigree  was  ransacked,  and 
every  name  discarded  as  unsuitable,  when 
it  was  decided  to  leave  it  to  one  of  the 
company  to  fix  upon  one  suitable  for  the 
occasion,  and  to  adopt  it  whatever  it  might 
b&  Diana,  one  might  have  thought,  would 
havesuggesteditsel^butBacchusbeinginthe 
ascendant,  drunken  ingenuity  could  rise  no 
higher  than  the  name  of  Foxhunting  Moll. 
And  the  Willey  chaplain  being  in  readiness, 
with  a  basin  of  pump-water,  amid  bois- 
terous merriment  and  frantic  shouts  of 
whoo- whoop,  tally-ho,  etc.,  the  little 
innocent  was  baptised!  Foxhunting  Moll 
Boycott,  without  reference  to  any  incon- 
venience that  might  ensue  to  the  uncon- 
scious recipient  of  the  name  in  after  life. 

As  Foxhunting  Moll  Boycott  the  young 
lady  grew  up  ;  by  this  singular  name  she 
was  mown;  with  it  she  signed  all  legal 
documents,  including  her  marriage  certifi- 
cate. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  direct  attention 
to  the  special  and  more  direct  object 
of  Dibdin's  visit  to  the  country,  which 
was  to  collect,  as  we  have  said,  materials 
for  his  song  of  Tom  Moody.  The  group 
of  sporting  worthies  indicated  had  by  this 
time  seen  their  best  days,  and  were  con- 
tent to  rest  on  their  laurels.  Tom  Moody, 
admittedly  the  best  whipper-in  in  England, 
had  gone  to  his  grave  in  Barrow  church- 
yard, followed  by  his  favourite  horse,  his 
**  Old  Soul,"  as  h^  called  him,  carrying  his 
last  fox's  brush  in  front  of  his  bridle,  with 
his  cap,  whip,  spurs,  and  girdle  across  the 
saddle,  and,  by  his  own  special  desire, 
three  rattling  view  halloos  had  been  given 
over  his  remains. 

Excepting  for  the  brief  period  during 
which  he  lived  with  Mr.  Corbett,  with  the 
elder  Seabright  for  his  fellow-whip,  when 
the  Sundome  roof-trees  rang  to  the  toast  of 
"  Old  Tr^an,"  he  spent  his  whole  life  at 
Willey.  tie  was,  in  fact,  what  Mr.  Forester 
made  him.  Nature  supplied  the  materia), 
and  Squire  Forester  did  the  rest.  He  entered 
the  squire's  service  when  a  youth,  having, 
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like  most  boys  of  the  period,  been  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  a  state  of  things 
which  fostered  that  self-reliance  and  humble 
heroism  which  help  to  make  life  whole* 
some.  It  was  a  feat  of  pluck  and  daring, 
performed  on  the  bare  back  of  a  crop-eared 
cob,  which  gave  birth  to  the  after  events 
of  his  life.  His  first  duties  were  to  go  on 
errands  from  the  HaU,  and,  once  outside 
the  park,  he  failed  not  to  make  use  of  his 
opportunities.  In  riding,  it  was  generally 
up  hill  and  down  dale  at  neck-or-nothing 
speed,  stopping  neither  for  gate  or  hedge, 
his  horse  tearing  away  at  a  rate  which 
sometimes  save  him  three  or  four  somer- 
saults  at  a  slip ;  but  he  seldom  turned  his 
horse's  head  if  he  could  help  it,  and  if  ho 
went  down  he  was  soon  up  again.  Extra- 
ordinary tales  are  told  of  nim  in  sporting 
circles,  a  few  only  of  which  we  give. 
Having  a  spite  against  a  pikekeeper,  for  not 
opening  the  gate  in  time,  Tom  "  tanselled 
his  hide,"  as  he  called  it,  and  next  time  he 
went  that  way,  touching  his  horse  on  the 
flanks,  he  went  over  the  gate,  scarce  start- 
ing a  stitch  or  breaking  a  buckle  j  but  on 
trying  the  same  trick  on  another  occasion, 
the  horse  went  over,  but  the  gig  caught 
the  top  rail,  and  Tom  was  thrown  on  nis 
back.  "  Just  sarves  you  right  I ''  was  the 
greeting  of  the  old  pike-keeper.  "It 
does,''  replied  Tom,  "and  now  we  are 
quits,"  and  they  were  friends  ever  after. 
Indeed,  with  or  without  the  buff-coloured 
gig,  there  were  no  risks  he  was  not 
prepared  to  ruu.  "  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  an 
aged  informant,  "you  should  have  seen 
him  on  his  horse,  a  mad  animal  that  no 
one  but  Tom  could  ridei  Savage  as  he 
was,  on  a  go(7d  road  he  would  pass  mile- 
stones in  as  many  minutes,  but  give  him 
freen  meadows,  and,  Lord,  how  I  have  seen 
im  whip  along  the  turf  !  He  was  like  a 
winged  Mercury,  a  regular  Centaur,  for  he 
and  his  horse  seemed  one." 

Tom  had  a  famous  drinking-horn  which 
he  carried  with  him,  embellished  with  a 
hunting  scene,  elaborately  carved  with 
the  point  of  a  pen-knife.  A  windmill 
was  at  the  top,  and  below  a  number  of 
horsemen  and  a  lady  well-mounted  in  full 
chase,  and  hounds  in  full  cry ;  in  shape 
and  size  it  resembled  those  in  use  in  the 
mansions  of  the  gentry  in  past  years,  when 
hospitality  was  dispensed  with  free  and 
generous  hands.  It  is  a  relic  still  treasured 
by  members  of  the  Wheatland  Hunt,  who 
look  back  to  the  time  when  Moody's  shrill 
voice  cheered  the  pack  over  the  heavy 
Wheatlands,  and  is  made  to  do  duty  at 


annual  social  gatherings.  Tom  was  deemed 
"the  best  whipper-in  in  England  j''  none, 
it  was  said,  could  bring  up  the  tail  end  of 
a  pack,  or  sustain  the  burst  of  a  long  chase, 
and  be  in  at  the  death  with  every  hound 
well  up,  like  him. 

His  voice  was  something  extraordinary, 
and  capable  of  wonderful  modulation;  to 
hear  him  recount  the  sports  of  the  day  in 
the  big  kitchen  at  the  hall,  and  to  gire  his 
tally-ho  or  who-who-hoop  was  a  treat 
On  one  occasion,  when  in  better  trim  than 
usual,  the  old  housekeeper  remarked: 
"  La,  Tom  1  you  have  given  the  who-^vbo- 
hoop,  as  Tou  call  it,  so  very  load  and 
strong  to-day  that  you  set  the  caps  and 
saucers  a-dancing  1 "  To  which  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  purposely  placed  himself 
within  hearing,  replied  that  he  was  not  at 
all  surprised,  for  he  had  never  heard  any- 
thing so  imposing  or  attractive,  some  of 
the  tones  being  as  fine  and  mdlow  as  a 
French-hora 

Tom  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  "  Haog- 
ster's  Gate,"  a  wayside  inn,  where  the 
coaches  called;  a  cheerful  glass,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  would  hurt  nobody;  and  be 
could  toss  off  a  horn  or  two  of  the  stronge&t 
"  old  October  "  without  moving  a  muscle 
or  winking  an  eye;  and  whilst  he  could 
get  up  early  and  sniff  the  morning  air  or 
fragrant  gale  they  did  not  appear  to  tell; 
but  the  spark  in  his  throat  which  required 
such  frequent  libations  finally  told  upou 
him,  and  finding  his  end  approaching,  be 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  his  old  master. 
"I  have,"  he  said  to  the  squire,  "one 
request  to  make,  and  it  is  the  last  favour  I 
shall  crave ;  it  is  that  when  I  am  dead 
I  may  be  buried  under  the  yew-tree  in 
Barrow  Churchyard,  and  be  carried  there 
by  six  earth-stoppers ;  my  old  horse  with 
whip,  boots,  spurs,  and  cap,  slung  on  each 
side  of  the  saddle ;  the  brush  of  the  kst 
fox  when  I  was  up  at  the  death,  at  the 
side  of  the  forelock,  and  two  couples  of 
hounds  to  follow  as  mourners.  When  I 
am  laid  in  the  grave,  let  three  halloos  be 
given  over  me ;  and  if  I  do  not  then  lift 
up  my  head,  you  may  fairly  conclude  that 
Tom  Moody's  dead."  Moody's  last  wish 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  a  shout 
was  given  by  the  side  of  the  open  grave 
which  made  the  welkin  ring. 

Such  were  the  facts  placed  before  Dibdiu, 
who  faithfully  adhered  to  them  in  his  soug* 

When  the  song  first  came  out,  Charles 
Incledon  by  "  human  voice  divine  was 
drawing  vast  audiences  at  Drury  Lane. 
On  play-bills,  in  largest  type,  forming  the 
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most  attnctive  item  of  the  bill  of  fare,  this 
soDg,  varied  by  others  of  Dibdin's  com- 
position,  would  be  seen.  When  it  was  first 
annoonced  to  be  sung  a  few  fox-hunting 
friends  of  the  squire  went  from  Wille j  to 
London  to  hear  it  Taking  up  their 
positions  in  the  pit  they  were  ail  attention, 
as  the  inimitable  singer  rolled  out,  with 
that  fall  Yolame  of  voice  which  delighted 
and  astounded  his  audience,  the  verse 
commencing, 

You  all  knew  Tom  Moody,  the  whipper-in,  well, 

but  the  singer  not  succeeding  to  the  satis- 
faction of  this  small  knot  of  fox-huntors  in 
the  "  tally-ho  chorus,"  they  jumped  upon 
the  stage  and  gave  the  audience  a  specimen 
of  what  Shropshire  lungs  could  do. 

The  song  soon  seized  upon  the  sporting 
mind,  and  became  popular  the  country 
througL  The  London  publishers  took  it  up, 
and  sold  it  with  the  music,  together  with 
illustrations,  and  it  soon  found  a  ready  sale. 
On  leaving  Willey,  Mr.  Forester  asked 
Dibdin  how  he  could  best  discharge  the 
obligation  he  felt  himself  under  for  his 
services.  The  great  ballad-writor,  whom 
Pitt  pensioned,  replied  that  he  would  have 
nothing ;  he  had  been  so  well  treated  that 
he  coi^d  not  accept  anything.  Finding 
artifice  necessary,  Mr.  Forester  asked  him 
to  deliver  a  letter  personally  at  his  banker's 
on  his  arrival  in  London.  Of  course  Dibdin 
consented,  and  on  doing  so  found  it  was  an 
order  to  pay  him  a  hundred  pounds. 

Tom  died  November,  1796,  and  was 
currently  reported  to  reappear  on  the 
ground  of  his  former  exploits,  a  tradition 
embodied  in  tbo  following  lines  : 

See  the  shiide  of  Tom  Moody,  you  all  have  known 

well. 
To  our  sports  now  returning,  not  liking  to  dwell, 
In  a  region  where  pleasure's  not  found  m  the  chase, 
So  Tom's  just  returned  to  view  his  old  place. 
No  sooner  the  hounds  leave  the  kennels  to  try, 
Than  his  spirit  appears  to  join  in  the  cry  ; 
Xow  all  with  attention,  his  signal  well  mark. 
For  see  his  hands  up  for  the  cry  of  hark  !  hark  ! 
Then  cheer  him  and  mark  him-^Tally-ho  I 
Boys  I  Tally-ho ! 

The  Squire,  who  survived  Us  old  servant, 
lived  on  during  the  troubled  period  of  the 
threatened  invasion  by  the  French  Minister 
3f  Marine,  and  raised  and  equipped  a  corps 
called  the  Wenloek  Loyal  Volunteers, 
nrhich  he  commanded  and  supported  at  his 
>wn  coat  '  This  was  disbanded  in  1802, 
>ut  he  raised  another  in  1803,  when  bea- 
K>n8  were  erected,  and  bonfires  prepared 
>n  the  Wrekin,  and  other  hills  the  country 
hrough,  as  the  means  of  transmitting  the 
lews  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  Sanire's  fox-hunters  readilv  loined, 


and  made  an  imposing  show  if  they  did 
nothing  else,  their  uniform  being  hand- 
some. The  coat  was  scarlet,  turned  up 
with  yellow;  the  trousers  and  waistcoat 
were  white,  the  hat  was  a  cube  with  red 
and  white  feathers  for  the  grenadiers,  and 
green  for  the  light  company. 

Bachelor's  Hall  resounded  with  the 
clang  of  arms,  with  sound  of  drums  and 
fifes,  and  patriotic  songs.  Clarionets  and 
bugles  were  te  be  seen  piled  with  guns 
and  accoutrements,  putting  deer-horns, 
foxes'  heads,  and  cabinets  of  oak,  black  as 
ebony,  out  of  countenance.  The  Willey 
tenantry  became  as  familiar  with  military 
bands  as  with  the  sound  of  church  bells ; 
they  were  often  heard,  in  fact,  together, 
Sunday  being  the  day  usually  selected  for 
drill,  for  heavy  war-taxes  were  laid,  and 
people  had  te  work  hard  to  pay  them, 
which  they  did  ungrudgingly.  Open  house 
was  kept  at  Willey,  and  no  baron  of  olden 
time  dealt  out  hospitality  more  willingly  or 
liberally.  The  Squire  was  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  visiting  neighbouring  squires, 
giving  or  receiving  information,  stirring 
up  the  gentry,  and  frightening  the  country 
people  out  of  their  wita  Boney  became  a 
name  more  terrible  than  bogey,  alike  te 
children  and  grown-up  people,  and  the  more 
vague  the  notion  of  invasion,  the  more 
horrible  were  the  evils  dreaded. 

Parson  Stephens  found  Boney  in  the 
Hevelations,  and  preached  about  him  te 
gaping  congregations.  But  Boney  did  not 
come,  the  invasion  did  not  take  place,  the 
excitement  passed  away,  and  time  hung 
heavy  on  the  hands  of  the  Squire,  who  no 
longer  found  incentives  to  an  active  life. 
Years,  too,  were  beginning  te  toll  upon  the 
veteran  sportsman,  reminding  him  that 
his  career  was  drawing  to  a  dose.  He 
made  arrangements  accordingly  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  chapacter  he  had  dis- 
played through  life.  He  expressed  a 
wish  that  those  who  had  known  him  best 
should  be  chosen  to  attend  his  funeral; 
that  the  servants  who  had  experienced 
his  kindness  should  carry  him  to  his 
tomb  when  the  sun  had  gone  down  and 
the  work  of  the  day  was  over;  that 
each,  too,  should  have  a  guinea,  that  he 
mieht  meet  his  neighbour,  if  he  chose, 
and  talk  over  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  old  master.  His  estate  he  left  to  his 
cousin  Cecil,  who  became  the  first  Lord 
Forester,  father  of  the  present  Bight 
Hon.  Lord  Forester.  He  died  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1811,  in  the  seventy-third 
vear  of  his  ase,  and  was  buried  bv  torch- 
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light — rather  an  impofiing  sight — ^beneath 
the  family  pew,  in  the  church  fonnded  and 
endowed  by  the  lords  of  Willey  at  a 
remote  period,  which  stands  within  the 
shadow  of  the  old  Hall,  and  might,  from  its 
appearance,  have  formed  the  text  of  Gray's 
ivy-mantled  tower,  being  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  this  clinging  ever- 
green to  the  very  top.  Peering  through 
small  Norman  windows,  which  admit  a 
sober  light,  glimpses  are  obtained  of  costly 
monuments,  with  names,  titles,  and  escut- 
cheons, but  the  Squire's  tomb  itself  remains 
uninecribed.  Near  it,  however,  a  marble 
tablet  erected  by  Cecil  Weld,  the  first 
Lord  Forester,  bears  this  simple  record : 
"  To  the  Memory  of  my  late  Cousin  and 
Benefactor,  George  Forester,  Esq.,  Willey 
Park,  May  10,  1821." 

JOHN  DOLBY'S  GOLD  SECRET. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  all  oddly-assorted  friendships,  that 
between  John  Dolby  and  Oswald  Vandeleur 
was  surely  the  strangest.  It  bewildered 
even  the  miners  of  Hobbing's  Gulch — a 
rough,  rollicking  sample  hy  no  means 
prone  to  gratuitous  speculation  concerning 
mysteries  in  either  earth  or  heaven.  In 
the  pauses  of  the  alternative  digging  and 
card-playing  the  relations  between  the  pair 
formed  a  prominent  feature  of  camp  con* 
venation. 

*^I  reckon  there's  mor'n  the  surface 
shows,  mates,  in  the  business,"  remarked 
Brum  Buckles,  who  had  gained  his 
sobriquet  from  the  possession  of  a  couple 
of  enormous  brace  ornaments  presumably 
hailing  from  the  capital  of  the  British 
Midlands. 

"As  you  hope  is  the  case  with  your 
claim  down  valley-^eh.  Brum  1 "  suggested 
Freckled  Sam  ironically. 

A  hoarse  laugh  ran  round  the  group.  It 
was  known  that  a  consistent  run  of  bad 
luck  had  not  yet  made  the  man  of  jewellery 
less  sanguine  than  at  the  commencement 
of  his  arduous  adventure. 

"Exactly.  So  I  firmly  believe  it  is," 
he  replied. 

"  De  younker  ob  de  two  bredren  is  such 
a " 

"  Ninny,"  interpolated  somebody. 

"Ye-es,  ninny,"  continued  Dutch  Joe, 
with  all  the  air  of  a  mi^trate  giving  an 
irreversible  decree  of  condemnation. 

"  And  Dolby's  never  precisely  posed  as 
a  fool — fit  for  cap  and  bells — 'fore  tiiis,  I 


calkerlate,"  drawled  Dick  Archer,  in  un- 
mistakable Yankee  tones. 

"  No,  that's  what  beats  us,"  said  Bnm 
Buckles,  returning  to  the  charge;  "that's 
what  makes  me  vow  as  there's  more  in  the 
affair  than  we  can  guess  at  all  easy  l^e. 
Dolby  and  Van  are  sJways  together  nowa- 
days, and " 

The  speech  was  cut  short  by  the  creak- 
ing of  the  cabin-door  on  its  rusty  hinges, 
and  the  entry  of  the  very  "younker,"  lo 
contemptuously  discussed. 

Oswald  Vandeleur — a  name  quickly 
abbreviated  to  '<  Van  "  at  Hobbing's  Gulch 
— was  in  appearance  a  mere  b<^  compared 
to  the  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  miners 
amongst  whom  his  present  lot  was  cast 
By  the  record  of  a  register  away  in  a 
quiet  English  village,  his  years  numbered 
on  this  10th  of  March,  1862,  just  twenty- 
three ;  but  no  casual  observer  would  haye 
given  him  credit  for  the  odd  numeral.  He 
was  slim  and  upright  of  figure,  with  a 
fair,  frank  face,  revealing,  like  a  tojoA- 
parent  window,  eveir  cmuiging  mood  of 
the  soul  witlun.  He  had  droamy  blae 
eyes,  and  soft,  curling  locks  above  which 
gave  him  in  certain  lights  an  almost 
effeminate  deUoacy.  It  was  this,  and  a 
sadness  which  seemed  unconquerable,  that 
had  procured  him  lus  reputation  for  weak- 
ness and  ultra-simplicity  amongst  his  out- 
cast companions. 

His  errand  at  Norford's  store  was  to 
replenish  a  aupply  of  camp  "dips,"  sod 
was  soon  accomplished.  With  a  bow  to 
the  general  ^company  which  made  neveai 
feel  vaguely  their  own  utter  lack  of  polish 
(and  so  insensibly  increased  the  prejudice 
against  him)  he  withdrew. 

The  half-mile  between  the  store  and  his 
own  shabby  little  tent  was  not  passed 
without  an  encounter  with  the  one  friend 
Oswald  Vandeleur  had  contrived  to  make 
at  Hobbing's  Gulch. 

In  physique  and  phvsiognomy,  at  least, 
John  Dolby  was  a  striking  contrast  to  his 
prot^g^.  If  Vandeleur  looked  three  years 
younger  than  in  truth  he  was,  Dolbj,  on 
the  contrary,  appeared  ten  yean  old^. 
He  was  a  big,  burly  fellow,  somewhere  ij 
the  thirties,  with  careworn,  deeply-Un^ 
face,  scrubby  beard,  brown  eyes,  and  hair 
already  streaked  with  grey.  And  np  to 
this  hour  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
reticent  men  in  camp.  Now  he  drew 
the  lad's  arm  tightly  within  his  own,  and 
walked  back  to  Van's  shanty. 

"I  want  to  have  a  talk— maybe  to  i^ 
you  my  story,  in  return  for  yours,"  he  said. 
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Oswald  Vandeleur  was  too  surprised  to 
do  more  than  incoberenUj  mumble  his 
eagerness  to  play  the  part  of  an  attentive 
listener.  The  idea  that  there  was  an 
inscrutable  mystery  in  Dolby's  career — 
perhaps  a  mystery  of  pain  and  crime — had 
long  since  fixed  itself  in  Van's  mind  as 
well  as  in  the  minds  of  his  neighbours. 
In  these  matters  there  is  frequently  a 
nameless  contagion  of  belief.  Was  the 
boy  destined  to  he  taken  into  a  confidence 
which  none  other  in  the  tiny  makeshift 
town  would  ever  be  asked  to  share  1 

It  was  even  so.  But  first  there  was  a 
still  more  startling  surprise  in  store. 

"  They  are  wondering,  yonder,  at  Nor- 
ford's  store,  I  haven't  a  doubt,  how  it  is 
that  you  and  I  hob-and-nob  so  much,  Van. 
Seems  passing  queer  to  'em.  Can  you 
explain  it ) " 

"Only  that— that  you  are  very  kind, 
Mr.  Dolby." 

"Kindl  may  be  I  am  We'll  see 
directly.    Any  luck  to-day,  Van  1 " 

"No,  nor  ever  will  be,  I'm  fearing. 
Dutch  Joe  was  about  right,  who  told  me 
in  that  barbarous  lingo  of  his — wish  they 
could  hear  him  at  Hibbledale ! — that  the 
claim  was  clean  played  out  'Tis  a  dull 
prospectw" 

The  gloom  upon  Van's  face,  which  had 
brightened  a  little  at  mention  of  his 
distant  Devonshire  home,  thickened  into  a 
more  impenetrable  cloud  than  ever. 

"  And  your  western  Maggie  —  your 
Daisy — ^wiU  have  to  wait  yet  a  bit  longer  for 
the  news  that  her  lover's  fortune  is  made ) " 

Vandeleur  first  frowned,  and  then  gave 
a  hollow,  hoarse  laugh.  If  this  was  meant 
for  pleasantry  on  Dolby's  part  it  was 
emgtuarly  ill-timed. 

**  I  suppose  so,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  both  men 
watched  in  an  outwardly  moody  silence 
the  flickering  spark  on  the  broken  bottle 
that  served  for  candlestick. 

Then  Dolby  spoke : 

"  Well,  tell  'em  at  Norford's  store — them 

who  are  anxious  for  the  information,  a 

new  pickaxe  'ud  be  more  useful — tell  'em 

that  I  took  a  fancy  to  Oswald  Vandeleur 

because  Fortune  had  seemingly  taken  a 

Spite  against  him.    Because  he  s  in  love, 

and  means  to  win  the  girl  he  loves,  in 

^pite  of  a  guardian  whose  only  creed  is 

'  gold  to  gold.'    Because  I  saw  that  he  was 

Jbomesick,  as  I've  been  many  and  many  a 

<^y.    Because  he  took  me  for  what  I  am — 

^n  honest  man!  and  laid  bare  the  emotionsof 

Wis  inmost  heart  before  me.  Tell 'em  that!" 


It  was  a  strange,  almost  an  eerie  mono- 
logue, and  Van  could  only  listen  in  an 
astonishment  not  unmixed  with  terror. 
Had  trouble  turned  Dolby's  bram  ?  The 
fierce,  passionate  emphasis  with  which  the 
declaration  of  integnty  was  uttered  lent  a 
measure  of  colour  to  the  paralysing  suppo- 
sition. 

And  the  sudden  change  of  tone  and 
subject  which  followed  did  not  tend  to 
disabuse  the  young  man  of  his  awfal  fear. 

"  But  your  luck  is  better.  Van,  than  you 
think,"  Dolby  continued.  "  I've  struck  a 
lode  at  last,  after  years  of  waiting,  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  nobody  knows  it  but 
myself.  I'll  sell  it  to  you,  for  a  few  shil- 
lings down,  just  to  make  the  bargain 
square,  and  not  a  gift  In  a  week  or  two 
you'll  be  rich ;  in  a  month  or  two  you  can  go 
back  to  your  Hibbledaleand  marry  Maggia" 

The  scared,  searching  enquiry  of  the 
boy's  glance  disclosed  once  more  what  was 
passing  in  his  thoughts. 

"Oh,  I  am  sane  enough — never  more 
so ;  and  every  syllable  I've  uttered  is  true," 
Dolby  said. 

Van  flushed,  and  a  wild  tide  of  conflict- 
ing emotions  swept  upwards  from  Ids  heart 
and  stayed  even  an  attempt  at  speech. 
Was  the  offergenuine  1  Were  the  facts 
as  stated  1  Wnat  could  be  the  key  to 
such  unparalleled  magnanimity  1 

"I  am  afraid — I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand," he  contrived  atJength  to  easp. 

**  'Tis  a  simple  proposal  too.  ISre  got  a 
gold  secret  for  which  the  fellows  yonder — 
every  man-jack  of  them — would  slave  night 
and  day  till  they  dropped,  and  it's  yours 
for  the  taking— on  one  condition  only." 

"And  that?" 

"  Is— to  believe  me.  Come,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning,  I'll  give  you,  in  as  few  words 
as  I  can,  the  story  of  a  ruined  lifa" 

The  lines  about  the  wrinkled  face  took  a 
fresh  harshness,  the  eyes  were  fixed  and 
dilated,  the  voice  resonant  and  high- 
pitched.  It  was  evident  that  the  proposed 
recapitulation  of  bygone  wrongs  must  give 
acute  pain. 

Van  chivalrously  interposed  to  stay  the 
narrative,  but  Doloy  took  no  heed  of  his  pro- 
test Itmaybequestionedif  heevenheardit 

"I,  like  you,  am  country  bom  and 
reared,"  he  said  ;  "  a  quaint  old  town 
sequestered  amidst  the  lovely  Berkshire 
lanes  was  the  home  of  my  youth,  and  I  too 
have  loved  in  vain !  I  was  cashier  in  the 
Grenbury  Bank,  and  one  day  there  fell  a 
frightful  blow  upon  me.  A  forsery  was 
committed,  and  suspicion  tumea  in  my 
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direction.  The  evidence,  I  admits  was 
black — black,  but  half  false.  I  was  tried 
before  a  merciful  jury,  and  escaped.  But 
everybody  believed  me  guilty,  nevertheless. 
I  dared  not  go  back  home.  The  stain  was 
upon  me.  I  should  have  been  shunned  by 
all  Even  Agnes  would  have  scorned  me  1 '' 
A  rare  and  touching  tone,  as  of  far-off  music, 
was  in  the  faltering  accents.  "  I  emigrated, 
and  have  been  a  wanderer  ever  since."' 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you,*' Vanmurmured. 

The  simple,grave  sympathy  nearly  broke 
the  strong  man  down.  He  paused  and 
contracted  his  brows  into  a  frown  that 
would  assuredly  have  cowed  and  disturbed 
even  Freckled  Sam,  who  had  the  repute  of 
being  the  most  dare-devil  member  of  the 
Hobbing's  Gulch  community.  That  frown 
alone  prevented  the  dropping  of  a  great 
salt  tear.  The  spasm  of  tumultuous  feeling 
passed,  and  Dolby  resumed : 

''And  to-night  I  offer  you  wealth — to 
me,  after  all,  of  little  value — for  faith  that  I 
am  innocent.  One  being  in  the  world  shall 
believe  that  I  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
that  crime." 

'*  And  without  what  you  propose  I  do 
BO  believe.  I  am  sure  of  it !  Van  replied 
warmly. 

"  That  is  well,  then ;  I  thank  you.  And 
yon  will  go  to  England,  and  if  by  any 
chance  you  hear  the  story,  there,  and  I  am 
accused 
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"  I  will  declare  that  John  Dolby  is  as 
incapable  .of  such  a  crime  as  the  child  in 
his  mother's  arms.  But,  indeed,  sir,  I 
cannot  rob  you  of  your  reward  thus ! " 

*' Pshaw  I  You  will  obey,  Van,"  the 
other  said  sternly ;  "  anyhow,  I  shall  strike 
no  pick  into  that  lode.  I  leave  Hobbing's 
Grulch  to>morrow  for  ever.  'Tis  a  dreary 
place  at  best." 

"I  have  found  it  so,"  sidd  Yandeleur. 

''Gome  now,andI  will  showyou  the  spot" 

The  two  went  out  into  the  chill  night 
breeze  together,  the  man's  pulses  slowly 
subsiding  into  their  wonted  calm — what 
to  him  was  the  abandonment  of  gold  after 
loss  of  character — the  boy's  beating  high  and 
yet  higher  with  mingled  hope,  bewilder- 
ment, and  gratitude.  It  wbb  a  strange 
errand,  and  they  were  a  strange  couple. 

Within  four-and-twenty  hours  a  throng 
— facsimile  of  the  earlier  one — was  dis- 
cussing at  Norford's  store  two  pieces  of 
camp  intelligence.  The  first,  and,  as  they 
held,  most  important,  wa$  that  Oswald 
Vandeleur  had  xnad'e  a  rich  discovery  of 
precious  metal;  the  second,  that  John 
Dolby  had  left  for  San  Francisco.  - 


CHAPTER  IL 

If  possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  lav,  as 
we  are  so  frequently  assured,  contiQiial 
proximity  to  the  object  of  his  affectionB  is 
at  least  half-way  towards  victory  io  the 
lover's  battle.  Combined  with  his  rival's 
abrupt  disappearance,  and  the  aigaments 
of  Sir  Frederick  Mitton,  it  had  nearly  won 
the  fight  for  Eustace  Boss. 

At  first  Maggie  Hayes  had  been  frigid 
and  difficult  ofapproach  as  an  arctic  ice- 
berg. Then  she  had  thawed  into  the 
sublimest  indifference,  a  phase  equally 
awkward  and  tantalising  to  the  eager 
wooer.  Lastly,  she  had  come  to  listen  irith 
forbearance  and  a  measure  of  cordiality,  if 
not  with  something  more,  to  Eustace's  soft 
speeches.  The  rumour  flitted  about 
Uibbledale  that  the  pair  were  "engaged," 
and  Maggie  knew  that  this  was  so.  hun 
in  suffering  the  report  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted, and  continuing  her  favours  to  the 
suitor,  she  was  in  a  sense  deliberately  fore- 
casting a  very  probable  future.  Her  uncle 
wished  her  to  marry  this  man.  Eustace 
was  handsome  and  apparently  well-to-do. 
Where  could  the  objection  be  f 

And  at  this  moment  Oswald  Yandeleiir 
returned  with  a  well-lined  purse,  older, 
browner,  as  much  in  love  as  ever. 

Maggie  was  gone  ou  a  visit — ^he  had  a 
difficulty  in  discovering  where.  It  was 
quite  settled,  so  said  the  Hibbledale  hotel 
keeper,  that  she  was  to  marry,  in  the 
ensuing  summer,  Mr.  Eustace  Ross.  This 
was  the  early  news  for  which  Oswald  bd 
been  hungering,  with  a  vengeance !  In  high 
dudgeon  he  went  off  to  Grenbury, 

A  cynic — at  least  in  this  instance— has 
defined  gratitude  as  the  lively  sense  of 
favours  to  coma  But  Oswald  Yandeleur 
subscribed  to  an  opposite  and  more  old- 
fashioned  creed.  ML  the  way  home  he 
had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  bow  he 
could  repay  his  eccentric  comrade  of  the 
western  wilderness  on  the  lines  John  Dolbj 
had  himself  marked  out  He  had  resolved 
to  devote  both  time  and  money — ^was  not 
the  latter  John  Dolby's  own!— to  the 
unravelling  of  the  ancient  mysteiy.  And 
alighting  at  the  Grenbury  station,  he  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  his  self-imposed  task. 
The  bank  forgery  t  Oh  yes ;  it  was 
well-remembered  in  the  lazy  provincial 
town.  The  bank  cashier  was  undoubtedly 
the  culprit;  one  Dolby,  a  tali,  fine-built 
fellow,  and  wonderfully  liked  for  such  a 
rogae.  He  was  tried  for  it.  To  be  suie 
he  got  off,  throuj;h  some  swerve  of  Dame 
Justice's  descendmg  sword.    Bat  nobody 
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believed  him  innoGent.  He  absconded  from 
Grenbniy  immediately  after  hie  acqidttal ; 
that  fact  alone  was  suffident  proof  of  crimi- 
nality  for  simple  folk.  This  was  the 
BOiDmanr  of  the  local  judgment. 

"  And  he  was  as  gniltless  as  I  am  of  that 
past  deed/'  Oswald  boldly  declared.  ^'  I 
know  him  well,  and  have  no  doubt  at  all 
upon  the  matter." 

An  incredulous  smile  and  some  shrugging 
of  the  shoulders  showed  the  unutterable 
conviction  of  each  and  every  listener. 

"What  is  more,  I  have  come  here  for 
the  express  purpose  of  proving  it^"  Oswald 
said ;  and  then  even  some  degree  of  anger 
mingled  with,  the  rustic  surprise.  Who  or 
what  was  this  would-be  upsetter  of  accepted 
and  conpnon-sense  theories ) 

Oswald  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his 
uidertaldng,  and  when  a  man  does  that^ 
the  lions  in  anv  path  are  apt  to  dwindle 
'  into  very  hanniess  and  diminutive  beasts 
indeed.     He  made  elaborate  enquiry  in 
every  quarter  from  whence  the  least  light 
was  to  be  expected.     He  ransacked  offioial 
records  of  his  friend's  trial,  and  subjected 
the  evidence  to  a  more  exhaustive  scrutiny 
than  it  had  received  in  either  the  6ren« 
bury  police^iourt  or  the  lokworth  assize- 
room*     Ultimately  he  constructed  a  theory 
of  his  own,  and  the  central  figure  in  this, 
as  yet  far  from  perfect  outime,  was  one 
Richard  Ponlton,  a  clerk  in  the  Qrenbury 
Bank  at  the  time  of  the  forgery.    Poulton 
also  had  vanished  from  the  Berkshire  town 
within  twelve  months  of  Dolby's  acquittal, 
and  Oswald  was  convinced  that  he  and  not 
the  cashier  had  been  the  real  oriminaL 

The  question  of  how  to  prove  it  was 
more  difficult  of  solution.  But  u  kindly 
fate  smiled  once  more  on  the  young  man's 
enthuaiastic  endeavour.  Aid  came  from  an 
humble  but  exceedingly  authoritative  source. 
In  the  course  of  his  investigations  Oswald 
bad  had  occasion  to  interview  an  old  man 
who  had  till  recently  acted  as  the  bank 
porter  and  general  factotum.  From  him  he 
had  at  first  gleaned  little.  Peter  Swales 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  physical  decay, 
and  persistent  questioning  seemed  ciueL 
Oswald  acquainted  the  sufferer  with  his 
errand,  was  iold  that  Peter  had  few 
reminiacences  to  offer,  and  went  away»  not 
propoauig  to  return.    He  was  sent  for. 

'*I  caimot  die  wi'  a  sin  o'  this  sort  upon 
cny  conadence,"  the  old  man  groaned.  "You 
be  M&t«r  Doll^'i  inted,  bean't  you } '' 
"  Yea." 

"  And  want  to  show  as  he  didn't  do  that 
Ls  ruined  himi " 


''  Such  is  my  object" 

"  Nor  more  he  didn't.  'Twas  Richard 
Poulton,  an'  I  'elped  him,  for — for  fifty  pun 
as  he  gie  me.  Atween  us  we  worked  it 
as  Dolby  was  thought  the  party.  But 
Dolby  had  nought  to  do  wi'  it  'Twaff  a 
black  business — a  black  business  1  I've 
niver  bin  easy  nisht  nor  day  since.  Tis 
that  has  as  mostly  broken  me  down.  I'll 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it  now." 

Yisited  by  the  bank  proprietor  and  a  local 
police-inspector,  the  penitent  told  his  story 
at  length,  and  his  depositions  were  taken. 

''  It  is  a  most  wretched  affair,"  said  Mr. 
Mavis,  as  he  and  Oswald  walked  away 
together  from  the  riverside  hovel.  *'  In 
six  months  time  John  Dolby  would  have 
married  my  niece,  and  have  become  a 
partner  m  my  firm.  I  never  could  under- 
stand how  he  threw  away  all  his  chance?, 
unless  it  was  at  the  bidding  of  some 
sudden  and  overwhelming  temptation,  such 
as  we  sometimes  read  of  but  seldom  witness. 
The  blow  wrecked  my  niece's  life  also. 
Agnes  loved  him,  and  has  never  married." 

"  The  next  step  will  be,  if  possible,  to 
find  Poulton  r' 

"Yes;  I  shouldn't  wcmder  if  he  were 
safely  out  of  England — the  scoundrel  I" 

"  You  can  describe  him  pretty  accurately, 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Mavis  1 "        « 

"  I  have  his  photograph  at  home.  Gome 
in  and  see  it,  Mr.  Yandeleur." 

Oswald  readily  accepted  the  invitation. 
He  was  curious  to  scan  the  lineaments  of 
the  unscrupulous  villain  who  had  built  up 
his  own  fortune  upon  the  broken  hearts  of 
those  who  had  never  wronged  him.  This 
was  worse  even  than  the  theft  of  the  gold. 

A  carte-de-visite  was  produoed,  and 
Oswald  recognised  Eustace  Boas. 

For  a  full  minute — to  use  a  hackneyed 
but  c<mvenient  metaphor— the  amateur 
detective  was  smitten  into  stone.  Every 
vestige  of  colour  fied  item  his  cheeks — 
speech  was  impossible.  .  He  could  only 
stand  paralysed  and  helpless  before  this 
presentment  of  a  doubledyed  traitor. 

The  banker  was  lynx-eyed  and  observed 
bis  agitation. 

"  You  have  seen  this  face  before  to-day, 
Mr.  Yandeleur  ? "  he  said. 

The  query  recalled  Oswald  to  the 
proUem  of  the  moment 

"I  have,  and  I  believe  that  I  know 
Badiard  Poulton's  present  whereabouts," 
he  ans'w'eted ;  ''he  is  residing  under  an 
assumed  name  in  the  DevbnI&re  village 
which  has  been  for  years  my  own  home." 

''  Wheel  within  wheel,"  Mr.  Mavis  said. 
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"  He  is  passing  for  a  gentleman " 

*'Oii  borrowed  capital — to  employ  a 
polite  euphemism." 

*^  And  he  is  actaallj  wooing  a  young  lady 
who  b  the  ward  of  a  baronet — of  Sir 
Frederick  Mitton,  of  Mitton  Court  When 
I  was  last  in  Hibbledale  the  story  went 
that  the  young  couple  would  be  man  and 
wife  by  August" 

"  If  that  prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
next  few  hours  must  witness  the  ceremony," 
dryly  remarked  Mr.  Mavis ;  "  for  after  that 
brief  respite  he  is  likely,  I  should  say,  to 
spend  a  fair  stretch  of  years  '  in  durance 
vile.' " 

Oswald  Vandeleur's  knocking  to  and  fro 
in  a  hard  and  censorious  world  had  given 
him  a  somewhat  more  effectual  con^l  of 
his  feelings  than  he  could  have  boasted  at 
Hobbing's  Gulch.  Moreover,  there  was 
surely  excuse  on  the  surface  for  consider- 
able emotion.  The  banker  little  guessed 
with  what  keen  personal  interest  and  deep 
soul-relief  his  young  acquaintance  had 
received  this  latter  revelation. 

The  thinnest  gleam  of  the  most  watery 
sunshine  brings  joy  to  the  weary  watcher, 
after  the  blackness  and  turmoil  of  a  pro- 
longed storm.  And  a  hope  was  springing 
up  in  Oswald's  heart  that  this  unexpected 
outburst  of  potential  deliverance  might 
prove  far  more  than  a  gleam. 

He  was  not  disappointed. 

The  sword  of  Damocles,  of  which  Richard 
Poulton,  alias  Eustace  Ross,  had  re- 
mained in  a  profound  ignorance  up  to 
the  last  moment^  had  fallen,  and  all  the 
gossips  of  Hibbledale  were  discussing  the 
romantic  unmasking  of  a  viUain  and  a 
hypocrite.  ^ 

Maggie  Hayes  was  back  in  the  village 
now,  and  knew  all.  As  chance  would  have 
it — arranging  its  tableaux  better  than  any 
dramatist  could  scheme  —  Oswald  and 
Maggie  met,  for  the  first  time  since 
Oswald's  departure,  on  the  broad  plantation 
pathway  that  fringed  Sir  Frederick 
Mitton's  park.  With  a  pretty,  fawn-like 
gesture  of  surprise  the  girl  darted  forward. 
Somehow,  without  the  need  of  words — 
neither  could  have  quite  explained  it — the 
lovers  were  locked  in  a  close  embraoa 

**  And  did  yon  really  dare  to  tUnk  that 
I  could  ever  have  oared  for  &at  man, 
Oswald  1 " 

<<  I  was  informed  that  you  were  engaged 
to  marry  him." 

"  And  you  believed  it  1 " 


'<  I  fear  I  had  but  little  option.  I  was 
aware  of  Sir  Frederick's  predilection  in  my 
rival's  favour.  But  all  is  well  that  ends  well, 
Maggie.  I  can  even  feel  pitv  for  Ponlton 
this  afternoon — ^miscreant  as  he  is." 

Events  had  so  flagrantly  proved  the 
incorrectness  of  Sir  Frederick  Mitton's 
judgment  that  that  gentleman  deemed  hit 
only  resource  a  reluctant  submission  to  hifl 
ward's  wishes.  Long  before  the  haryest- 
shocks  had  begun  to  gleam  and  sway  in 
summer  breezes  on  the  Devonshire  hillsides, 
Oswald  and  Maggie  Vanddeur  had  set  up 
a  happy  if  unostentatious  home  of  their 
own.  Hibbledale  was  not  robbed  of  its 
excitement  in  the  matter  of  a  wedding, 
after  all. 

There  remained  the  fulness  of  reparation 
to  John  Dolby.  Advertisements  w^ 
inserted  in  English,  American,  and  oolomal 
papers  ad  libitum.  But  for  two  years  with 
no  success.  Then,  in  a  roundabout  way,  a 
message  did  coma  John  Dolby  had 
embadced  for  England  on  board  a  Gnnaid 
steamer. 

<<  And  you  will  take  back  what  i^  in 
common  truth  and  honesty,  your  own,  Mr. 
Dolby!"  Oswald  said.  "Now  that  we 
are  married,  my  wife's  fortune " 

"  Say  no  more — not  a  syllable !"  inter- 
rupted the  wanderer,  with  a  frown  that 
vividly  recalled  to  his  companion's  mind 
the  memorable  conversation  in  a  moontain 
shantv  on  the  evening  of  Oswald's  twenty- 
third  birthday.  "  You  have  done  far  more 
for  me;  and  you  bought  the  claim  hy 
miner's  law  equitably  enough.  No,  no; 
the  debt  is  mine  to^y.  You  have  given 
me  back  the  very  bank  partnership  for 
which  I  toiled  in  those  past  yean,  my 
character,  and — ^Agnes  1 " 

And  with  this  decision,  Oswald  was 
forced  to  remain  content. 

Next  Week  will  be  Comm«iioed 
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CHAPTER  XXVL  BBOAPTCRB  OF  IDA. 
Archie  lud  bran  more  fool  th&n  knave, 
are  sinned  sgoinst  tbaa  unning  in  this 
Bompu  biuinew  :  uid  he  had  been  a  fool 
too  in  good  and  large  oompany.  That 
fotal  packet  of  letters  was  bnt  one  of  a 
namber  which  Mn.  Bompas  had  made 
marketable  When  she  was  in  low  water 
— and  her  drunken  improndenoe  left  her 
often  in  low  water — ihe  took  a  packet  from 
its  pigeon-hole,  aooffht  oat  the  writer,  and 
;  extorted  all  she  conld.  Anaataua'a  maiden 
'  heart  bad  been  mortgaged  to  so  man;  that 
■  her  mother  was  like  to  make  a  fiur  income 
oat  of  it,  10  long  aa  she  ooald  keep  each 
'  mortgagee  persoaded  that  he  alone  had  a 
lien  on  the  yoimg  lady's  affections. 

Anattaua  was  hersalf  a  boBineasUke 
yoang  person,  and  took  a  proper  pride  in 
— as  well  as  a  proper  shiure  of — the 
amonnta  realised  by  these  letters.  And, 
indeod,  she  was  reasonably  prond  thereof, 
since  she  owed  ^s  number  and  brilliance 
of  her  triumphs  aa  mnch  to  her  clevemesa 
as  to  her  beaaty.  She  was  very  pretty, 
c^tainly,  with  the  most  artlessly  innocent 
face,  and  soft,  laige,  meek,  appealing  brown 
eyes  that  seemM  to  say  to  yon,  with 
Sterne's  donkey,  "Don't  be  cruel  to  me ; 
but,  if  yoa  wtU,  yoa  may."  This  pattent 
plfuntiveness  of  expression  she  tumea  to  the 
utmost  advantage,  for  she  pnrsned  almost 
invariably,  and  with  almost  invariable 
success,  one  single,  simple  system  of  tactics 
— the  confidence  trick,  prettily  played. 

Having  chosen  her  victim,  she  woold 
shyly  and  tremnlonsly,  ss  thoogh  driven 
to  it  and  at  bay,  make  him  her  confidante 
It  Eoemed  that  there  was  some  other  young 


gentleman  who  peraecnted  her  continosliy 
and  to  rodenesB.  What  was  she  to  do  1 
She  daren't  tell  her  mother — a  dragon  of 
propriety — who  woald  be  far  more  enraged 
with  her  than  with  her  persecntor,  andi 
who  woold  probably  forthwith  fly  from  Gam- 
bridge.  But  she — Anaetasia — couldn't  bear 
the  thought  of  quitting  Cambridge.  She 
had  such  dear  taee  there — dear  friends — 
who  had  been  kind  to  her,  oh,  kindness 
itself  to  her.  ^Here^doT»-like  eyes  made 
it  nnmistakable  that  she  meant  the  yoong 

Kitleman  in  hand.)  What  was  she  to  dot 
B  yonog  ^tleman  in  hand  wmild 
demand  ferociously  tfie  name  of  her  base 
persecutor.  Then  wontd  Anastasia  start 
aghast  A  quarrel  1  And  her  spotless 
name  mixed  up  with  it  I  Hermobher'sanger! 
Exile  from  Cambridge  I  Never  more  to 
see  her  friends,  her  protector  I  Oh  no,  she 
couldn't  tell  his  name.  She  was  so  sonr 
she  had  mentioned  it,  but  she  felt  so  ftiend- 
lesa  and  defenceless,  withoot  a  brother 
even ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  face, 
in  his  manner,  which  surprised  her,  as  by 
a  sudden  and  irreaiatible  impulse,  out  of 
her  confidence.  It  was  very  foolish,  and 
forward,  and  selfish  of  her  to  trouble  him 
with  her  troubles.  Would  he  forgive  her 
and  forget  it)  etc.,  etc.  What  youth, 
burning  to  prove  himself  a  man,  conld 
resist  an  appeal  like  this  to  what  is  most 
manly  in  manhood,  made  by  beauty  in 
distress. 
Noiij^ht  ia  there  under  heavea'a  wide  hollowneiiBa 

Tbnt  movea  more  dears  composaioD  of  mind, 
Tbui  bekatiebroaghtt'nnvortbie  wnbehednwcB 

Tbrough  enyiea  uurea,  or  fortunea  freake*  on- 


Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankynd, 

Feele  laj  heart  pierced  with  bo  great  agony. 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  I  oould  dj. 
There  was  not  in  England  a  youth  more 

likely  to  fall  into  such  a  trap  tlian  Archie 
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not  from  his  vanity  sierely,  but  from  his 
generodty.  He  was  vain,  of  course,  as  all 
young  men  are,  but  he  was  chivalrous  also 
as  few  are.  And  to  do  Anastasia  justice, 
she  discerned  his  merits,  and  made  love  to 
him  less  as  a  piece  of  business  than  to  any 
other  of  her  victims.  In  his  case,  in  fact, 
the  youAg  lady  was  caught,  as  far  as  she 
could  be  caught,  in  her  own  net  What 
love  she  had  to  give  she  gave  Archie,  and 
was  very  much  more  wan  "half  the 
wooer."  What  then  of  hii^  admission  to 
his  mother  that  he  would  probably  have 
married  herl  Li  the  first  place  he  had 
returned  the  kind  of  love  she  gave,  such  as 
it  was,  and  in  the  second  place,  her 
pathetie*and  plaintive  appeals  ^  were  ad- 
dressed at  once  to  his  strength  and  his 
weakness — his  generosity,  made  up  in  part 
of  vanity,  and  in  part  of  chivalry. 

Then  appeared  suddenly  upon  the  scene 
the  true  Amphitryon,  a  certain  Mr.  Hyslop, 
whose  presents  and  prospects  were  much 
more  magnificent  than  Archie's.  Of  course, 
the  first  effect  of  his  rivalry  was  to  raise 
Archie's  passion  to  a  white  heat,  and 
Anastasia  would  probably  have  found  the 
disencumbering  herself  of  him  as^difficult 
a  business  as  the  ensnaring  of  him,  if  a 
Mr.  Jacox,  a  friend  of  Archie's,  had  not 
helped  her,  by  comparing  identical  UQtes 
with  him  as  to  the  siren's  seduction  of 
himseli  Soon  after  Archie's  disenchant- 
ment, both  mother  and.  daughter  dis- 
appeared from  Cambridge,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  he  had  heard  nothing  of  them, 
and  would  hfkve  heard  nothing  of  them 
now,  if  Mrs.  Bompas  had  not  learned  his 
address  from  a  report  in  a  Byecote  news- 
paper of  the  Denton  railway  accident. 

This  being  the  simple  truth  of  the  story, 
it  is  little  wonder  if  Archie  felt  he  had 
hard  measure  dealt  to  him,  and  if  he 
expressed  the  feeling  to  his  mother,  when 
— after  a  vain  attempt  to  interview  Ida — 
she  came  down  to  ask  him  how  he  sped. 

'*  All  is  over  forever  between  us,  mother," 
he  groaned. 

"  What  did  she  say  1 " 

"  Only  that  she  has  no  feeling." 

"  No  feeling  ! " 

"  Or  she  thinks  I  have  none."  Then 
Archie  recounted  what  had  passed  between 
them,  raving  alternately  and  inconsistency 
over  Ida^s  goodness  and  heartlessness,  and 
winding  up  with  an  appeal  to  his  mother 
to  see  me  girl  and  plead  for  hope  for  him. 

Mrs.  John  shook  her  head. 

'*  I  couldn't  intru4e  on  her  now,  Archie. 
She  begged  so  plaintively  to  be  left  to 


hersell  You  see,  dear,  since  she  was  a 
child  she  has  been  so  driven  in  upon  her- 
self, that  now  she  cannotrbear  to  ahow  her 
heart  to  anyone.    She's  like  that  BdBtile 

Srisoner,  who,  havbg  passed  nearly  ail  hlB 
fe  in  a  dungeon,  couldn't  bring  himself  to 
leave  it  when  he  had  the  chance  at  last" 

"  But  they  will  be  here  in  a  few  minuteg 
now,"  he  argued  deroerately. 

'^They,"  were  Mrs.  TuckandDidk,whohad 
announced  their  intention  of  comiDe  to 
fetch  Ida.  They  wore  not  gomg  to  allow 
this  dangerous  cousin  another  tSte-^  tSte 
railway  journey  with  her.  However,  Mn. 
John  convinced  him  that  another  interview 
with  Ida  would  be  at  once  impossible  and 
impolitic  ;  and  he  did  not  see  ktf  again 
till  Mrs.  Tuck  and  Dick  appeared. 

Mrs.  Tuck  asked  at-  once  for  Ida,  and 
when,  after  a  short  interval,  the  girl  came 
downstairs,  she  saw  in  a  moment  that  she 
was  in  deep  trouble.  Attributing  it  to 
Ida's. sorrow  at  parting,  Mrs.  Tuck  was 
furious  with  a  twofold  jealousy— jedom 
herself  of  Mrs.  John,  and  jealous,  for  Dick's 
sake,  of  Ajx^hia  Nevertheless,  she  was  so 
consummate  an  actress  that  she  appeared 
overpowered  with  gratitude,  to  Mrs.  John 
for  her  hospitality,  and  to  Archie  for  his  care 
of  Ida  on  the  night  of  the  accident.  Naj, 
she  even  proceeded  to  rally  Ida,  in  her 
wittiest  way,  on  her  world-wide  celebrity 
as  a  stoker. 

Dick,  too,  after  his  manner,  was  jocose 
and  genial,  but  with  less  effort  He  was 
too  easy-going  to  be  tormented  by  either 
love  or  jealousy.  Still,  he  was  deeply  dis- 
gusted by  Id^'s  dejection,  on  which  he  pnt 
the  same  construction  as  his  aunt^  and  his 
cheery  chaff,  therefore,  was  creditable  to 
his  politeness.  Tfiiis  with  words  soft  u 
butter  on  their  tongues,  and  war  in  their 
hearts,  they  carried  off  Ida  most  dejected 
and  wretched. 

"  She  seems  very  grateful  and  friendly," 
said  Archie  as  he  and  Mrs.  John  returned 
together  after  seeing  them  off  by  the 
train. 

He  was  trying  to  find  some  faint  hope 
in  Mrs.  Tuck  s  effusive  manner. 
.  •'  Mrs.  Tuck  1  She  has  her  reasons  for 
it,  Archie,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I 
don't  know  what  they  are,  but  I  do  know 
what  they're  not  They're  not  that  she 
wishes  yoii  and  Ida  ever  to  see  or  hear 
again  of  each  other." 

"  Why  then  did  she  allow  her  to  sUy 
with  us  at  all  r'  . 

"  Ypu.  ran  away  with  her  j  and  I  suppose 
she  thought  it  made  the  thing  look  better 
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6o  allow  her  to' stay  witb.  as  ibr  a  week  oi 
60,  as  though  it  had  been  a  pre-arranged 
visit    But  she's  done  with  us  now." 

"Why  should  you  think  soT'  queru- 
lously. 

"  Why  t  What  is  the  one  thing  she  has 
set  her  heart  on  )  Ida's  marriage  to  that 
nephew  of  herai .  Would  it  help  it  for- 
ward if  she  and  you  were  allowed  to  fall 
in  loye  t  She'll  never  allow  Ida  to  come 
here  again,  Archie.     Of  that  I'm  sure." 

"But  she  was  so  friendly,  and  eyen 
affectionate,"  ui^ed  Archie  again,  clinging 
desperately  to  this  straw. 

**  Her  manner  was  like  her  complexion, 
Archie — too  glowing  to  be  natural  People 
always  overdo  rouffe." 

At  this  point  mej  perceived  the  Bev. 
John  approaching  them  in  ^for  him) 
breathless  haste  and  perturbation;  and 
I  they  hurried  forward  to  meet  him,  sure 
that  something  very  unusual,  and  probably 
unfortunate,  had  occurred. 

CHAPTER    XXVII.     TOM    CHOWN    REACHES 

HOME. 

The  Bev.  John,  as  we  say,  appeared  at 
this  moment  much  perturbed. 

"  Poor  Tom  has  come  back,  Mary  I " 

«  Tom  Chown  1 " 

^ "  Yes ;  I  don't  know  where  we  could  put 
him,  unless  in  that  room  Ida's  been  iiu" 

This  was  the  Bev.  John's  manner.  He 
was  so  absent-minded  that  it  was  almost 
as  hard  to  get  anything  clearly  out  of  him 
as  to  get  anything  clearly  into  him.  He 
often,  for  instance,  as  now,  took  it  for 
granted  either  that  you  knew  already,  or 
that  he  had  already  told  you,  the  essential 
part  of  his  newa 

"  Put  him  in  Ida's  room  1 " 

<'  Well,  as  you  Uke,  Mary ;  but  the  attic 
is  so  draughty." 

"  Now,  John,"  taking  him  by  the  lapels 
of  his  coat  to  wake  him  up ;  **  now,  John, 
'  Tom  Chown  has  come  back ' — ^go  on  from 
there,"  as  though  he  had  skipped  a  sentence 
in  reading  from  a  primer. 

"  He's  con^  back  very  ill,  Mary — ^dying 
— and  that  place  isn't  fit  for  a  pig." 

"Poor  Tom  1    What  placer 

''  A  wretched  cellar  in  Leeds." 

Arcliie,  on  hearing  the  news,  started  up 
in  far  the  deepest  trouble  of  the  three. 
Not  even  Mrs.  John  had  a  kinder  heart 
than  he,  and  Tom  had  been  far  more  to 
him  than  to  Mrs.  John,  All  true  lovers 
will  despise  him  when  we  confess  that  he 
forgot  for  the  momeitt  his  o&er  trouble  in 
this.     But  Archie  had  loved  Tom  as  long 


as  he  could  remember  anything,  and  loved 
him  all  the  more  warmly  tor  being  a 
dependent 

Proud  people  can  love  only  dependents; 
but  again,  there  are  people  who,  not  from 
pride,  but  from  generosity,  love  dependents 
most,  and  Archie  was  of  this  latter  class. 

'^Poor  Toml"  he  cried,  echoing  Mrs. 
John,  but  with  even  more  emotion. 
''Mother,  I  shall  have  him  here  in  two 
hours,  if  you'll  get  the  room  ready ; "  and 
gettbg  the  address  from  the  Bey.  John,  he 
hurried  away. 

Let  us  explain  Tom's  disappearance 
and  reappearance. 

Upon  Archie's  departure  for  Cam- 
bridge Tom  became  unsettled,  and  took  it 
into  his  head  to  go  seek  his  fortune. 
Having  got  this  idea  into  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  his  mind,  no  dissuasions  of 
the  Bev.  John's,  or  even  of  Mrs.  John's, 
could  dispossess  him  of  it  Accordingly, 
he  went  far  north  to  Newcastle,  where 
work  then  was  plentiful  and  wages  high. 

At  first  he  wrote  regularly  to  Archie, 
but  when,  rather  from  weakness  than  from 
wickedness,  he  fell  into  bad  company  and 
bad  ways,  and  lost  his  work,  and  had  to 
leave  Newcjistle,  he  gave  up  writing  from 
sheer  shame.  Archie,  writing  still  to  New- 
castie,  had  his  letters  returned  to  him 
through  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Then  he 
appli^  to  the  firm  for  whom  Tom  had 
worked  for  information  about  him,  and 
heard  from  its  secretary  that  Chown  had 
gone  to  the  bad  altogether,  had  lost  his 
work  and  left  the  town,  and  6et  off  no  one 
knew  whither.  Archie  didn't  in  the  least 
believe  that  Tom  had  gone  utterly  to  the 
bad,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  got 
into  some  scrape  which  had  cost  him  nis 
work,  and  had  shamed  him  out  of  answer- 
ing his  old  playmate's  letter.  Archie 
then  tried  the  only  other  way  he  couH 
think  of — advertisement  in  the  Newcastlo 
papers  —  without  result,  and  finally  and 
sorrowfully  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of  dis- 
covering Tom's  whereabouts. 

Meantime  Tom  had  gone  to  Glasgow, 
and  got  good  work  there,  and  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  write  to  Archie  a  full 
confession  of  his  past  backslidings,  coupled 
with  a  redeeming  resolution  to  keep  straight , 
for  the  fciture.  But  everyone  knows  that 
no  debt  gathers  such  compound  interest 
as  the  debt  of  a  letter.  If  you  don't 
answer  it  when  the  answer  is  due,  every 
day  you  delay  doubles  your  disinclination 
to  write  it  If.  this  is  so  ordinarily,  how 
much  more  would  it  be  so  with  a  weak- 
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minded  man  like  Tom,  who  was  a  poor 
hand  at  writing,  and  had  but  a  poor  tale 
totelll  So  Tom  pat  off  writing  till  he  had 
a  poorer  tale  still  to  tell,  and  couldn't 
brbg  himself  to  tell  it. 

After  he  had  been  nearly  a  year  in 
Glasgow,  he  again  got  led  away  and  astray, 
and  seemed  Mnt  at  this  plnnge  to  touch 
the  bottom. 

Even  his  Glasgow  employers,  who  were 
much  more  tolerant  of  sach  infirmities  than 
those  with  whom  he  had  had  to  deid  in 
Newcastle,  lostpatience  with  him  and  dis- 
missed him.  Then  Tom  took  again  to  the 
tramp,  and  sought  work  up  and  down,  and 
sometimes  got  it,  bat  more  often  didn't, 
and  was  penniless  therefore,  and  endured 
terrible  hardships.  At  last  the  poor  prodigEd 
turned  homewards. 

As  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  boms  parane, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew. 

A  simile,  by  the  way,  which  Goldsmith 
seems  to  have  borrowed  from  Dryden : 

The  hare  in  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found, 
Emblem  of  human  life,  who  runs  the  round, 
And  after  all  his  wandering  ways  are  done, 
His  circle  fills  and  ends  where  be  begun, 
Just  as  the  setting  meets  the  rising  sun. 

Anyhow  the  image  expresses  only  too 
faithfully  poor  Tonrs  hunted  and  harried 
course  homewards. 

Every  man's  hand  was  against  him,  and 
he  was  driven  from  town  to  town,  from 
village  to  village,  from  door  to  door,  and 
even  from  ditch  to  ditch — ^when  he  tried 
there  to  get  an  hour's  sleep — as  though  he 
were  leprous,  and  tahited  the  air  he 
breathed.  Itmaybe  said  that  he  had  brought 
it  all  on  himself  and  deserved  it  sll;  but  if 
we  all  had  our  deserts  who  should  'scape 
whipping!  Certainly  poor  Tom  paid  up 
to  the  uttermost  farthmg.  When  at  last 
he  reached  Darlington,  with  twopence  he 
had  begged  to  pay  for  a  bed,  his  health 
was  so  broken  down  by  hunger,  exposure, 
and  exhaustion,  that  he  caught  there  in  a 
low  lodging-house  one  of  those  fevers 
which  are  always  prowling  about  in  sucli 
places,  to  fall  like  famished  wolves  on  the 
weak  and  worn-out  He  staggered  on  till 
ho  reached  Leeds,  and  had  there  to  take 
at  once  to  the  wretched  bed  in  Mrs.  Stubbs's 
collar  where  the  Bev.  John,  having  been 
Bent  for,  found  him. 

Here  Archie  found  him,  and  could 
hardly  recognise  him — recognised  him  only 
when  poor  Tom  at  sieht  of  him  grinned 
the  faintest  reflection  of  an  old  smile  which 
used  to  spread  slowly  over  his  face  long 
ago,  when  Archie  had  in^niously  got  him 
out  of  some  scrape  he  haa  ingeniously  got 


him  into— a  smile  expressive  at  onoe  of 
relief,  pleasure,  and  admiration.  So  smiling, 
Tom  tried  to  rise  into  a  sitting  postoiB, 
but  fell  back  through  weakness,  and 
through  weakness  began  to  ciy  quietly. 
Archie  stood  holding  the  wa^ed  hand 
without  speaking,  for  he  couldn't  apeak 
Till  now  he  had  known  death  by  hearsay 
oply,  and  he  was  strack  dumb  by  the  rigbt 
of  it  in  a  face  so  endeared  to  hun,  and  bo 
associated  with  all  the  exuberance  of  life, 
and  all  the  rdlicking  memories  of  boyhood. 
Tom  was  the  first  to  speak. 

**  Eh,  Master  Archie,  but  aw*m  fain  to 
see  thee.  Aw  thowt  aVd  niver  see  thee 
again,  no  mora" 

"  I'm  come  to  fetch  you  home,  Tom,"  wai 
all  Archie  could  say. 

"  Aye ; '  aw'm  bahn  hoam,*  Master 
Archie. " 

"  You'll  mend  up  when  you  get  back  to 
the  old  place,  Tom." 

*'  Nay,  there's  nowt  nobbut  one  road  for 
me..  Sithee,t  Master  Archie,"  holding  op 
his  arm,  wasted  to  dun  and  bone,  **  awVe 
been  pined,  aw  hev — that's  where  it  is, 
aw've  been  pined." 

"  Oh,  Tom  1 "  groaned  Archie,  '>and  yea 
never  wrote  to  me." 

Tom  tried  again  to  rise,  this  time  to  reach 
his  coat,  but  again  fell  back,  and  Archie 
handed  it  to  him.  He  felt  feebly  in  one  of 
the  pockets  of  this  ragged  garment  for  a 
packet  of  letters,  whichne  drew  out  at  last, 
and  held  towards  Archie  with  a  hand  which 
trembled  as  with  palsyi  even  from  so  slight 
an  exertion. 

*<  Tha  mind'st  when  tha  used  to  mak' 
gam'  on  me,  Master  Archie,  'cos  aw  oouldn't 
say  my  cat'chism  and  coUec's  off  t  Aw  can 
say  them  off,"  pointing  to  the  packet  of 
Archie's  letters,  "  ivery  one  on  'em,  awcaa 
An'  when  aVve  been  liggin'  aat,  at  neet^ 
in  t'  rain,  too  cowld  an'  hungry  to  sleep, 
aVve  said  'em  all  ower  to  mysen  for 
company  like,  an'  thowt  mysen  back  at  i' 
ould  place." 

Here  Tom  gave  way  again  to  tears. 

"  If— if  youii  only  written,  Tom,"  gasped 
Archie. 

Tom  wiped  the  blinding  tears  away  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  to  look  solemnly  and 
steadfastly  at  Archie,  and  see  the  effect 
upon  him  of  what  he  was  going  to  say. 

"Aw  couldn't  fashion.  Master  Archie, 
'cos  aw'd  been  such  a  shocker| — eh,  avr 
hev  been  a  shocker  1 " 


^  "  Bahn  hoam  **— ie.  going  to  die. 

t  "  Sithee  "— i.e.  look. 

t  "  A  shocker  " — i.e.  shockingly  bod. 
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It  was  plainly  the  utmost  relief  to  Tom 
to  find  that  this  disdosure  did  not  check  or 
chill  Archie's  sympathy,  for  he  only  took 
and  pressed  the  huid  Tom  had  held  up  to 
emphasise  his  confessioa 

"  Toa  should  have  written,  Tom,"  said 
Archie  once  more ;  "  you  might  have  known 
I  should  have  helped  you  whaterer  you 
were,  and  I  dare  say  you  were  no  worse 
than  IVe  been  myself." 

"Eh,  Master  Archie,  tha  knaws  nowt — 
newt  tJia  knaws.  Aw'm  noan  fit  to  tak' 
thee  by  f  bond." 

"Well,  it's  over  and  done  with  now, 
Tom,  and  youVe  paid  terribly  for  it,  poor 
fellow  I" 

This  suggestion  of  an  expiation  of  his 
involuntary  penance  seemed  to  comfort 
Tom  a  bit 

*' AwVe  been  coined*  waur  nor  a  mad 
dog.  Master  Archia  AVve  been  that  done 
wi'  hunger  that  aw  couldn't  bide  to  stan', 
an'  when  aw've  li^ged  me  daan  aw've  been 
hunted  like  varmint  thro'  ditch  to  ditch, 
till  aw'm  dona  T*  doctor  calls  it  faver, 
bat  it's  run  in  aw  am,  an'  reet ;  an'  there's 
nowt  but  t'  brush  left  for  faver  to  tak*; 
there  isn't" 

A  metaphor  drawn  from  an  old  delight 
of  Tom  and  Archie's,  the  neighbouring 
Bramham  Moor  Hunt  And  in  truth  it 
was  the  hounds  of  hunger,  exposure,  and 
exhaustion  which  had  really  run  him  in 
and  torn  him  to  pieces,  and  left  little  but 
the  name  of  his  death  for  fever  to  daint 

Tom  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  tramps, 
of  which  there  are  a  few,  who,  not  being 
lost  to  shame,  are  the  failures  of  the  pro- 
fession; "^r  beggarsi"  the  scorn  botti 
of  the  pubhc  and  ot  their  feUows,  and  in- 
viting by  tiieir  sheepishneas  the  officious 
brutality  of  the  polica 

All  he  said  of  his  anfferings  was  rather 
leas  than  more  than  the  truth,  and  what  he 
said  of  his  sickness  was  true  sJso.  He  was 
lying  of  exhaustion  accelerated  by  fever, 
rhis  the  doctor  told  Archie  a  few  minutes 
if  ter  Tom  himself  had  told  it  to  him,  and 
It  the  same  time  the  doctor  strictlv  forbade 
lis  being  moved  under  pain  of  ahuost  im- 
nediate  death.  Nothing  could  be  done 
beyond  making  him  as  comfortable  as  they 
x>xdd  in  Mrs.  Stubbs's  cellar  for  the  few 
loars  of  life  that  remained  to  him. 

For  theae  few  hours  of  course  Archie 
vonld  atav  with  him;  he  would  have 
itayed  with  him  if  the  doctor  had  thought 
leath  leas  imminent    He  had  the  deepest 
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Ooined  "— Le.  hanuwed  and  harried. 


affection  for  his  old  playmate,  which  poor 
Tom  repaid  with  interest  and  compound 
intereat  He  worahipped  Archie,  and  it 
waa  an  inexpreadble  comfort  to  him  to  aee 
him  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and  not  merely 
because  he  loved  Archie  above  every  one, 
and  priced  his  love  above  everything,  but 
also  for  another  reason.  For  more  than  a 
month  past  he  had  been  scorned  by  every 
one  as  the  very  filth  and  off-scourine  of  the 
earth,  and  in  thia  acorn  he  heard  but  the 
echo  of  hia  own  conadenca  Tom  waa  not 
atronger  than  moat  of  ua — ^weaker  rather — 
and  like  moat  of  us  hia  aelf-reepect  rose 
and  aank  with  the  respect  of  othenk. 
Therefore  his  aelf-abaaement  now'  waa  pro- 
found. But  while  the  world  acomed  him 
for  the  crime  of  poverty,  Tom  interpreted 
ita  acorn  aa  due  to  his  other  aina,  and  now 
that  theae  aina  had  found  him  out  and  atraek 
him  down,  and  brought  deaUi  near,  he  waa 
deeplv  troubled  in  hia  conscience,  and 
troubled  for  a  curious  reason.  He  had 
believed  in  his  own  way  in  the  Bev.  John's 
theory  about  the  protective  effects  of  his 
total  immersion  at  birth  in  consecrated 
water;  but  Ids  own  way  was  a  strange 
way,  or  would  aeem  strange  to  those 
unversed  in  the  mode  in  which  many 
Christian  sects  will  find  any  doctrine  in 
any  passage  of  the  Bibla  For  Tom,  in  the 
midat  and  in  the  teeth  of  hia  headlong 
plunge  into  vice,  atill  held  in  a  muddle- 
headed  way  to  the  Bev.  John'a  theory  that 
he  couldn't  ain — Le,  that  what  would  have 
been  ain  to  othera  waa  not  ai^  to  him. 
Now,  however,  that  he  waa  plainly  punished 
for  his  aina,  and  univeraaUy  acomed,  and 
in  the  grim  grip  of  death,  Tom  took 
a  diametrically  oppoaite  view  of  hia  im- 
maculate-  immersion,  and  held  that  ao  far 
from  being  an  abaolution  it  was  an  amta- 
vation  of  hia  guilt  ThereforOi  he  cmng 
now  to  Archie  aa  a  child  in  the  honor  of  a 
great  darkneaa  dinga  to  the  hand  of  an 
elder  brother. 

On  the  doctor'a  departure  Tom  ex- 
preaaed  bitter  remorae  for  hia  paat  life, 
and  then  recurred  to  the  aufferinga  of  hia 
tramp,  making  it  evident  to  Archie  that 
he  regarded  theae  aa  expiatory;  but 
auddemy  in  the  midat  of  a  atory  of  his 
brutal  ill-treatment  by  a  policeman  who  had 
hauled  him  before  a  magiatrate  for  having 
slept  under  a  haystack,  he  began  to  wander, 
lus  mind  slipping  back  without  a  break,  and 
as  in  sleep,  to  far-off  daya  and  acrapea  As 
in  a  dream  the  magistrate,  in  a  moment^  is 
transformed  into  wxil  John,  the  proaecuting 
Doliceman  into  Mrs.  Pybus.  and  Tom.  a 
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duld  agaifi,  is  teUing  Mb  childiih^playiiiate, 
Atichie,  of'hig  detiverance  out  of  the  old 
lady's  handa 

"  £h,  an'  shoo  did  ston'  op  to  t  •  oald 
lady,  ye  mind,  Master  Archie.  '  He's  been 
punished  enea,'  shoo  says,  'ye  mnnnot 
forget,  Mrs.  Pybos/  shoo  says,  *  Uiat  he's 
nobbnt  a  child  and  knaws  no  better/  An' 
then  shoo  turns  to  me,  an'  put  her  hand  on 
my  shoolder,  and  looks  at  me  sorrowful- 
like,  an',  ow  thowt  shoo  wor  bahn  to  scold 
me,  bnt  shoo  says  nowt  nobbat,  'Aw 
conldnt  get  thee  aat  before,  Tom,'  that 
wor  all  snoo  said,  *  Aw  couldn't  get  thee 
aat  before,  Tom,'  an'  aw  burst  aat  cryin', 
Master  Aivhie,  aw  did^  aw  couldn't  help  it, 
shoo  wor  that  forgivixi'." 

He  appeared  moved  by  the  mere  re- 
membnuice,  and  lay  quite  still  widi 
moistened  eyes,  which  he  dosed  alitor  a 
little,  seemingly  in  deep.  Bnt  he  wasn't 
adeep,  for*  when,  a  little  later,  Archie 
moyed  very  quietly  to  reach  a  chair  and 
set  it  to  dt  on  near  the  bed,  Tom  opened 
his  eyes  and  said  in  a  startled  way : 

"£h,  aw'd  lost  mysen.  What  wor  aw 
tellin'  thee.  Master  Archie  % " 

''You  were  telling  me,  Tom,  how  you 
went  wrong  in  GUasgow,  and  how  you 
suffered  for  it,  and  how  it  reminded  you  of 
a  8CR^[>e  you  got  into  long  ago,  when  we 
were  children  together,  and  Mrs.  Pybus 
had  locked  you  up  for  it;  but  mother 
begged  you  off  after  a  bit,  saying  you  were 
punished  enough,  and  were  omy  a  child 
and  knew  no  better ;  and  then  moAer  put 
h^  liaad  on  your  shoulder,  and  when  you 
thought  she  was  going  to  scold  you,  she 
said  only, '  I  ooul£i't  get  you  out  before, 
Tom,'  and  you  were  so  moved  by  her  for- 
giveness that  you  burst  out  crying.  I  think, 
Tom,"  added  Archie  after  a  pause,  during 
which  Tom  was  taking  ii^  this  his  own 
reminiscence,  as  something  of  which  he 
had  no  remembrance  j  "I  diink,  Tom,  you 
had  it  in  your  mind  that  God  would  be  no 
lees  forgiving  and  forbearing  than  my 
mother." 

Then  Tom,  in  his  weakness  and  yearn- 
ing for  something  to  grasp  and  to  lean  on, 
seemed  to  regard  this  story,  not  as  his  own, 
or  as  Archies,. or  as  an  account  of  a  real 
incident,  but  as  an  inspired  parable  sent 
him  to  draw  from  it  what  comfort  he 
could. 

'^  Shoo  said  I  wor  nobbut  a  child  1 " 

"  That  you  were  only  a  child,  and  knew 
no  better." 

"An'  that  aw'd  been  punished  eneu 
already  t " 


"  Yes,  Tom." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  little,  interpre- 
ting this  parable  bit  b^  bit  At  last  he 
said,  lookmg  anxiously  at  Archie: 

"  But  aw  did  knaw  better.  Master  Archk 
Aw  knew  aw  wor  going^  t'  wrang  road. 
Aw'm  noan  a  child  nah,  tha  knaws." 

"When  you  got  into  that  old  scrape, 
Tom,  you  knew  you  were  doing  wrong, 
and  mother  knew  that  you  knew  it,  bat 
she  meant  that  allowances  were  to  be  made 
for  a  little  duld's  weakness  and  thooghtlen- 
neas.  I  think  weare  all  but  little  <Mdien 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  Tom.*' 

Tom  thought  a  bit  upon  this,  and  tried 
to  find  in  it  what  comfort  he  could.  It 
wasn't  much. 

"It  wor  noan  soa.  Master  Archia  It 
wor  noan  like  a  bairn  that's  in  an'  aat  o^ 
mischeef  in  a  minute.  It  wor  week  in  an' 
week  aat  wi'  me  tUl  aw'd  weared  all  t' 
brass  *  aw  bed,  or  could  raise  on  my  bits 
o'  things.  But— eh,  I  wor  puniahed! 
Shoo  said  I  wor  punished  eneu.  Master 
Archie  t " 

*'  Yes,  Tom." 

"  I  woF  that  If  aw'd  an  enemy  who 
wor  all  spite,  he  wadn't  ha'  put  me  tomwe 
punishment^' 

"  And  she  said  she  had  set  you  free  as 
soon  as  ever  she  could,  Tom."    * 

Tom  mused  a  moment  on  this,  and  then 
made,  after  a  pause,  tite  unexpected  reply- 

"Aw'd  'gie  t'  waild  to  see  her,  Masttf 
Archie." 

A  wish  whose  intensity  was  due  in  part 
to  his  loving  and  reverencing  Mrs.  John 
next  to  Archie  in  the  wcnrld,  imd  in  part  to 
his  hope  of  being  reassured  of  a  higher 
forgiveness  through  obtaining  hers. 

"  She's  coming,  Tom.  She'll  soon  be 
here."  And  almost  with  tiie  word  Ae 
appeared,  for  Archie  had  sent  at  once  for 
her,  on  bearing  that  Tom  was  not  to  be 
moved. 

Mrs.  John  was  as  much  shocbed  as 
Archie  by  Tom's  appearance,  but  did  not 
show  it  She  had  a  habit  of  selfanppres 
sion  where  the  feelings  of  others  were  con- 
cerned and  to  be  considered,  and  she  did 
not  yet  know  whether  Tom  had  been  toM 
he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  She  soon 
knew  it  from  Tom  himself.  Aidu%left 
them  together,  knowing  that  his  mother 
was  curate  of  Edgbum,  and  bad  had  for 
years  to  do  and  deal  with  every  case  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  trouble  in  the 
village.      He  left  his  mother,  therefore, 


•  "  Weared  aU  t?  brum  "~-ie.  spent  all  the  mowy- 
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alone  with  Tom,  jturtras  he  would  have  left 
the  Be%  John  akne  with  him,  only  with  a 
greater  certainty  of  spiritual  benefit  to  the 
patient. 

Then  poor  Tom  •  told  all  the  piteouB 
tale  of  his  sins  and  of  his  sufferings,  as 
weU  as  his  weakness  and  his  occasional 
wandering  would  allow  hiih>  and  told  also 
the  story  of  his  chfldish  scrape,  and!  how 
it  seemed  sent  into  his  nmid  for  his  com- 
fort and  encouragement  Mr&  John  put 
aside  this  feeUe  parable,  and  m  its  place 
read  for  Tom,  as  only  she  could  read  it, 
and  explained  for  him,  as. only  she  could 
explain  it^  the  parable  of  The  Prodigal  Soil 
We  believe,'  at  leasts  that  no  man  could 
express  in  tones  and  words  so  steeped  in 
love  and  pity  all  the  yearning  of  this 
parable  towards  those  whose  divine  hope 
has  its  source  in  tears,  as. the  rainbow  is 
painted  upon  the  doud.  For  Mrs.  John 
was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  conversion, 
which,  indeed,  is  no  art,  no  mere  echo  or 
reflection,  like  a  painting,  play,  or  poem, 
but  the  very  divine  love  and  pity  them- 
selves going  out  of  our  own  hearts  to  run 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  prodigal  Little 
wonder,  then,  that  Mrs.  John,  speaking  out 
of  the  depth  of  her  own  love  and  pity  for 
Tom,  brought  the  divine  forgiveness  home 
to  his  hearty  to  tiie  perfect  peace  of  his 
conscience. 

When  Archie  returned,  he  insisted  on 
his  mother's  going  home  at  once,  in  part 
through  fear  of  infection,  and  in  part 
because  of  the  foulness  of  the  cellar  and 
the  lowness  of  the  neighbourhood. 

MnL  John  was  very  much  affected  in 
taking  leave  of  Tom,  whom  she  knew,  she 
would  never  see  again  in  this  world,  but 
he  himself  seemed  unoonscioua  of  the 
leave-taking.  A  greai  change  had  come 
over  him  in  that  hour  ot  Arcmie's  abBcnce. 
Not  only 

Hifl  very  face  with  diange  of  heart  was  changed ; 

was  not  now  drawn  and  haggard  as  with 
physical  pain;  but,  besides  uiis  positive 
peace,  and  besides  the  passive  peace  of 
death  stealing  over  it,  over  it  also  had 
stolen  a  bright  look  of  happiness,  replacing 
the  shrinking  expression  of  trouble  and 
tejror,  as  the  douds  that  obscure  the  sun 
one  hour  become  in  the  next  the  glory  of 
its  setting. 

But  presently  again  he  began  to  wander. 
He  took  no  notice  of  Mra  John  when  she 
pressed  his  hand  for  the  last  time,  and  in 
a  broken  voice  bid  him  good-bye;  and 
lonft  lifter  she  had  left  him  he  remained 


unconsdouB  of  everything  around,  except, 
in  a  dim  and  indirect  way,  of  Archia  He 
kept  his  e;^es  &Btened  on  him  with  a  wild 
and  wiBitful  gaze,  and  now  and  again  his 
mind«was  plainly  dwelling  on  him,  for  he 
repeated  fragments  of  his  letters,  making 
upon  them  probably  the  very  remarks  he 
had  made  in  those  weary  night-watches, 
when  he  lay  out  under  the  rain,  sleepless 
with  hunger  and  cold.  Always  in  hid 
wandering  Archie  was  the  centre  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  expressbn  of  his  devo- 
tion to  his  old  playmate  in  these  lus  last 
moments  would  have  been  affecting  even 
fer  a  stranger  to  listen  to— -how  much  more 
to  Archie  himself!  Sometimes,  with  a 
dream-like  confusion,  he  seemed  at  once 
to  know  that  it  was  Archie  he  was  looking 
at  with  that  wide  and  child-like  fixedness 
of  gaze,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  speak 
of  Archie  to  himself  as  if  he  were  some 
third  person.  Then  he  would  again  repeat 
passages  from  the  letters,  and  make 
remarks  upon  them,  as  though  he  were  by 
himself,  or  with  another  than  Archie: 
" '  Dear  Tom,  I  am  very  uneasy  about  you. 
Why  don't  you  write  1  Do  write  when 
you  get  this.  I  think  8<>metimes  you  must 
be  il^  or  in  want,  or  in  trouble.'  Eh,  what 
wad  he  think  by  me  if  he  seed  me  nah  1 " 
feeling  with  his  right  hand  his  left  arm,  as 
though  it  were  soaked  with  rain.  ''He 
wor  that  tender,  tha  knaws^"  addressing 
Archie  aa  though  be  were  a  third  person ; 
''  he  wor  that  tender,  tha  knaws,  timt  he 
couldn't  bide  to  see  a  ratton  ooined,  as 
aw'vebeenooinedf  foraw've  been  clemmed,* 
tha  sees,"  holding  up  his  wasted  arm.  "  Ay, 
aVve  been  demmed.  An'  aw  tell  thee 
what  aw'm  moast  afeard  on,"  nddng  him- 
self on  his  elbow,  m  the  strength  of  tiie 
excitement  of  fever,  and  looking-  with 
intense  earnestness  at  Archie.  ''Aw'm 
afeazd  aw'U  be  fun'  deead  in  a  ditch  afore 
aw  can  reach  Leeds,  an'  then  aw'U  niver 
see  him  agin  no  more — ^niver  no  more  1^' 
falling  bade  upon  his  pillow  with  a  piteous 
moan.  There  he  remained  quite  still  for 
a  bit,  while  Archie  forced  some  brandy 
between  his  lips.  Whether  this  conquered 
his  weakness,  to  which  in  part  his  wander- 
ing was  due,  or  whether  it  was  the  lighten- 
ing before  death,  Tom  came  slowly  again 
to  himseU.  He  looked  wistfully  round  the 
room,  after  his  first  glance  at  Archie,  and 
said  then : 

"  Shoe's  goan  1 " 

"Yes;  she  had  to  go,  Tom.     She  bid 


*  •*  Clemmed  *'— i.e.  starved. 
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you  good-bye,  bat  you  had  lost  yoorself  a 
bit,  and  didn't  notice." 

<< Master  Archie,"  he  sud  solemnly,  "ye 
man  tell  her  that  aw'm  noan  flayed*  nah. 
Aw'm  f orgi'en,  aw  am ;  aw  seed  it  in  her 
face." 

Poor  Tom's  faith  in  his  absolution  was 
not,  perhaps,  as  ill-founded  as  it  seems  at 
first  sight.  If  he  coald  have  stated  it 
logically,  it  would  probably  have  taken 
tms  form.  That  as  no  author  could  put 
into  a  book  more  brains  than  he  had  in 
his  head ;  no  painter  into  a  picture  more 
beauty  than  he  had  in  his  mind ;  no  com- 
poser into  an  anthem  more  music  than  he 
had  in  his  soul;  so  €k>d  could  not  have 
put  into  Mrs.  John's  heart  more  love  than 
He  had  in  his  own  heart  For  it  was 
Mrs.  John's  face  and  voice  that  interpreted 
to  him  the  parable  better  eyen  than  her 
words. 

"I'll  teU  her,  Tom." 

"Ay^  tell  her  aw  seed^it  in  her  face, 
and  aw  shall  knaw  t'  face 'of  t'  angels  by 
it" 

Then  he  lay  still  a  little,  with  that 
expression  of  serene  happiness  in  his  face 
Archie  remarked  just  before  Mrs.  John  left 
and  before  he  began  to  wander.  Presently 
he  said,  looking  with  yearning  affection  at 
Archie : 

"  An'  aw'ye  see  thee  agin,"  meaning  that 
the  one  other  thing,  without  whidi  he 
couldn't  have  died  happy,  had  also  been 
granted  to  him. 

"  I  did  all  I  could  to  find  you,  Tom," 
said  Archie,  wishing  naturally  that  Tom 
should  know  before  he  died  how  his 
affection  had  been  returned.  "I  wrote 
again  and  again  to  you.  I  wrote  to  your 
employers  to  ask  about  you.  I  adyertised 
for  you  in  the  newspapers." 

"  Nay  I "  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and 
pleasure  "But  aw  thowt  tha'd  think  a 
bit  on  me.  An'  tha'lt  think  a  bit  on  me 
when  aw'm  goan,  Master  Archie.  Aw'd 
like  to  lig  where  tha  canst  see  t'  grave 
from  thee  room,  an'  think  o'  me,  happen."! 

"  Yes,  Tom,"  with  a  choking  sob. 

"  Near  t'  road  to  schooil.  Master  Archia 
Shoo  tak's  that  way  iyery  morning,  tha 
knaws." 

"  Shoo,"  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  John,  who 
passed  each  morning  by  a  short  cut 
through  the  churchyiffd  to  take  a  class  in 
the  day-schooL  There  was  silence  again 
for  some  time,  for  Tom,  whose  breatiiine 
had  become  more  and  more  laboured,  and 

*  "Flayed"— Le.  afraid, 

♦  "  Happen  " — ^Le.  perhaps. 


his  voice  weaker  and  weaker,  seemed 
exhausted,  while  Archie  couldn't  speak  for 
tears. 

Presently  Tom,  trying  to  raise  himself 
on  his  elbow,  but  falBnff  back  in  the 
effort)  cried  out  in  a  startled  whisper : 

"  Master  Archie  i " 

"  Yes,  Tom." 

"Eh,  aw  thowt  tha'd  goan.  It's  so 
murk,  aw  cannot  see  thee.  Tha  mon  gi'e 
me  thee  bond,  Master  Arehie."  Then,  u 
Archie  held  his  hand,  he  added,  speaking 
in  gasps,  and  using  a  whole  breath  for 
each  syllable  :  "  Aw'm — noan— flayed— 
but — it's — awesome — lonely.  Aw'd— like 
— ^them — let-ters — wi' —  me  — them— let- 
ters," looking  up  at  Archie  with  eyes  that 
did  not  now  see,  and  yet  with  an  intense 
wistfulness  in  their  gaze. 

In  this  desire  to  haye  Archie's  letters 
buried  with  him  was  there,  besides  his  love 
for  Archie,  a  dim  Scythian  idea  that  in  ^e 
awful  londiness  of  the  journey  before  him, 
the  letters  might  be  to  him  the  company 
they  had  been  to  hun  in  his  lonely  irampt 

There  might  possibly  be  an  undefined 
notion  of  this  sort  in  a  mind  dulled  to 
dreaminess  by  weakness  and  the  numbing 
chill  of  death. 

For,  when  Archie  had  mastered  his 
yoice  to  answer,  Tom  was  dead. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST. 

PAUT  VL 

"And  now,"  said  I,  on  quittmg  tbe 
mother  of  the  dustman's  wife,  engaged 
upon  her  Sisyphean  task  of  tidying  up; 
"and  now  I  want  to  see  the  home  of  one 
of  the  poor  matchbox-makers,  for  I  have 
heard  they  are  the  worst  paid  of  all  the 
yery  ill-paid  workers  in  the  East" 

"Haye  then  thy  wish!"  my  guide 
might  haye  replied,  had  he  been  given  to 
<][UOte  poetry.    But  being  more  bnainese- 


Qke,  he  simply  said:  "All  right; 
without  leaying  the  court  where  the  dnst- 
man  had  his  home,  we  found  the  other 
home  whereof  I  was  in  quest 

The  room  was  on  the  ground,  and  wtf 
of  the  same  smaUness — ^I  can  hardly  call  it 
size — as  most  of  the  apartments,  or  dwell- 
ings, one  may  term  them,  we  had  pi^ 
yiously  seen«  The  walls  were  fall  of 
cracks  and  blotches  bare  of  plaster.  What 
their  colour  once  had  heea  it  was  not  easy 
to  determine,  for  all  their  surface  was 
absorbed  by  a  preyailing  hue  of  dirt  The 
ooilii^gf  too,  seemed  mostly  made  to  match 
the  walls,  both  in  regard  to  falling  pltf^ 
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and  all-per^ing  griminess,  and  dinginess, 
and  duBtb  The  bm  floor  was  half-coyeied 
by  a  worn-out  wooden  bedstead,  which,  in 
the  way  of  bed,  had  nothing  but  the  sack- 
ing stretched  across  whereon  the  mattress 
should  have  lain ;  together  with  a  little 
hay  or  straw,  or  fodder  of  some  sort — it 
was  certainly  not  feathers — stu£fed  limply 
into  what  might  once  have  held  potatoes, 
but  was  far  too  shrunk  and  meagre  in 
dimension  to  be  likened  to  Jack  Fabtaff 's 
''intolerable  quantity  of  sack." 

A  widowed  knife  mthout  a  fork;  a 
wedded  pair  of  teaspoons,  as  different  in 
size  as  many  married  couples,  but  bearing 
each  a  sadly  worn  and  battered  look;  a 
brace  or  two  of  cups,  estranged  from  their 
own  saucers  and  mated  to  others  which 
did  not  appear  to  match;  some  half-a- 
dozen  plates,  that  were  generally  cracked ; 
and  a  teapot  which  was  leading  a  terribly 
loose  life,  in  so  far  as  touched  its  handle 
and  its  lid — these  were  the  only  signs, 
yisible  and  outward,  of  anything  like  eat- 
ing or  sitting  down  to  meala  Sitting 
down,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  little 
difficulty  except  in  Turkish  fashion  by 
squatting  on  the  floor,  for  there  were  only 
a  couple  of  chairs,  and  one  was  serving  as 
a  wonk-stool,  and  was  covered  with  paste 
and  paper,  while  the  other  seemed  an  in- 
valid, and  was  propped  against  the  wall, 
as  though  weak  in  ^e  legs  or  injured  in 
the  back. 

By  the  door  stood  a  small  table  with 
strips  of  thin  wood  ranged  upon  it, 
together  with  a  pair  of  very  venerable 
sdssors,  and  more  paper,  and  more  pasta 
Beside  a  tiny  fire  there  stood  a  little  pile  of 
boxes,  made  for  holding  night-lights,  which 
were  doing  their  very  best  to  be  dried  by 
the  small  heat  Near  them  sat  erect,  as 
though  a  sentinel  on  guard,  a  sharp-eyed, 
grey -and -white,  suspicious -looking  cat 
Except^  perhaps,  the  paste-pot,  whidi  was 
valuable  for  business,  there  was  little  house- 
hold property  worth  the  care  to  watch. 
But  pussy  kept  her  eye  on  us,  as  though 
prepared  to  make  a  pounce,  like  a  police- 
man on  a  burglar,  if  she  detected  the  least 
symptoms  of  nefarious  design. 

On  a  shelf  by  the  chimney  lay  a  bit  or 
two  of  crockery,  made  less  for  use  than 
ornament^  and  of  little  use  for  that 
Conspicuous  in  the  centre,  and  kept  doubt- 
less as  a  relic  of  departed  days  of  com- 
fort, stood  a  large  two-handled  mug  of  not 
qaite  modem  niake.  A  dealer  might  have 
bought  it  for  a  shilling  at  a  sale,  or  possibly 
for  sixnenca  if  sold  bv  nrivate  contract 


and  very  likely  afterwards  have  labelled  it 
"Old  Staffordshire,"  and  have  allowed 
some  young  collector  to  acquire  it  as  "a 
bargain,"  say,  for  half-a-guinea,  or  faih'ng 
the  collector,  have  eventually  sold  it,  in  a 
spasm  of  generosity,  for  the  sum  of  three 
half-crowns.  The  only  other  sign  of 
luxury,  departed  from  ihe  dwelling  with 
departed  better  times,  was  apparent  in  a 
leiUBh  of  tiny  little  cages,  suspended' near 
the  ceOing,  which  was  hardly  more  than 
six  feet  from  the  floor.  There  was,  how- 
ever, nothing  moving  in  these  small 
Bastilles.  The  little  prisoners  had  all 
been  sold,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  for 
them,  or  else  they  might  have  starved. 

While  we  were  surveying  this  sad  scene 
of  desolation,  its  mistress  returned  sud- 
denly, and  gave  a  feeble  echo,  being  some- 
what out  of  breath,  to  the  greeting  of  my 
guide.  She  was  very  thinly  clothed,  but 
with  some  slight  show  of  mourning.  On 
her  head  she  wore  a  something  which 
might  once  have  been  a  bonnet^  but  could 
hanlly  make  pretence  of  having  kept  its 
normal  shape.  Her  face  was  very  pale, 
and  her  hands  were  thin  and  shaking,  and, 
as  she  spoke,  there  seemed  to  be  a  shiver 
in  her  voice.  Wrapped  under  her  old 
shawl  she  carried  a  small  bottle,  to  fetch 
which,  she  told  us,  she  had  been  to  the 
hospiiAL  She  was  an  out-patient,  for  her 
cough  was  very  bad.  It  was  "  shaldng  the 
lUe  out  of  her,"  she  quiveringly  declared. 

Pitiably  sad  was  the  story  of  her  life, 
and  her  present  way  of  living — or  shall  I 
say  of  dying  f  After  every  dozen  words  or 
so  she  paused  to  gasp  for  breath,  and  held 
her  hwd  pressea  to  her  side,  as  if  in 
frequent  pangs  of  pain.  She  had  been 
left  a  widow  less  than  fifteen  months  ago ; 
her  husband,  a  dock-labourer,  having  died 
in  the  infirmary  at  Bromley;  and  her 
grown-up  son  and  daughter,  who  were 
living  with  her  then,  had  been  living  with 
her  since.  The  son  pursued  the  same  pro- 
fession as  his  father,  and  found  it  full  of 
workers  and  not  so  full  of  work.  To  help 
to  pay  the  rent  (which  for  their  one  room 
was  two  and  threepence  weekly),  and  to 
buy  such  food  and  clothing  as  the  son 
failed  to  provide,  the  daughter  with  her 
mother  worked  at  making  match-boxes,  or, 
when  she  got  a  chance,  sold  watercress  or 
flowers,  which  she  was  doing  when  we 
called. 

The  poor  widow  confessed  that  the 
match-box  manufacture  w|ts  not  a  paying 
trade.  The  poor  people  who  worked  at  it 
were  rewarded  for  their  labour  at  the  rate 
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of  twopence-farthing  for  each  completed 
gross.  That  was  the  gross  price,  if  I  may 
venture  so  to  term  it;  bat  the  net  amount 
received  was  actuaUy  less.  Taskmasters 
of  old  had  declined  providing  straw  for  the 
poor  who  slaved  at  bricKmaking,  and 
merchants  nowadays  demanded  of  the  poor 
who  made  their  match-boxes  that  they 
should  provide  the  paste.  The  cost  <rf  the 
materials  was  little,  it  was  true,  but  time 
was  wasted  in  the  making,  and  time  was 
rather  precious  when  counted  in  the  price. 
Fire  too  was  required  both  for  the  making 
of  the  pute  and  for  the  drying  of  the 
boxes  after  they  were  made.  But,  these 
drawbacks  notwithstanding,  twopence- 
farthing  for  twelve  dozen  wafe  the  uberal 
rate  of  payment,  and  on  the  aame  scale  of 
munificence  was  the  wage  for  making  night- 
light  boxes,  although  upon  the  whole  tihe 
work  was  rather  harder,  the  boxes  being 
longer  and  being  made  with  lida. 

I  enquired  of  what  disease  it  was  her 
husband  died.  "  Same  as  I'm  a-doing — 
Starvation,"  she  replied  a  little  grimly,  with 
a  gasp  that  added  emphasis  to  the  plain- 
ness of  her  speech.  "Tre  had  no  food 
since  Sunday,'^  she  proceeded  to  observe ; 
and,  mind,  it  was  on  Wednesday  that  we 
heard  the  observation.  Being  a  little 
startled,  I  questioned  her  more  closdy. 
Perhaps  her  memory  was  feralty,  or  perhaps 
she  tried  to  make  the  worst  of  her  sad 
plight  But  all  she  could  remember  was  a 
cup  or  two  of  tea — the  last  pinch  they 
had  left — and  a  morsel  of  dry  bread  scarce 
big  enough  to  bite. 

''And  we've  sold  everything  we've  got 
a'most  Excep'  the  bed  we're  lying  on. 
And  there  ain't  much  o'  that  Not  as 
many  'ud  care  to  buy.  But  there,  God's 
good,  they  say.  He'U  help  us  yet  maybe. 
I  trust  in  Him,  I  do.  But  I'm  a'most  past 
His  help." 

All  this  was  said  in  gasps,  with  a  dry 
cough  now  and  then,  that  well-nigh  choked 
her  utteranee;  and  with  a  quiver  in  her 
figure  and  a  quaver  in  her  voice.  If  she 
were  acting,  as  Mr.  Bumble  might  suggest, 
she  certainly  bade  fair  to  shine  upon  the 
stage,  and  might  <'  star  "  it  in  the  provinces 
with  great  prospect  of  success. 

I  questioned  her  about  her  husband,  and 
the  causes  of  his  illoess. 

''He  worked  mostiy  at  the  docks,"  she 
said, "  and  we  got  on  pretty  comfor'abla 
But  there  come  a  baddish  time,  an'  he 
couldn't  get  no  work  sca'ce,  an'  he  got  weak 
for  want  o'  food.  An'  then  he  catched  a 
chill  a  waitin'  in  the  wet.    So  he  went  to 


the  infimey,  an'  laythere  tQl he  died.  Day 
arter  Christmas  Day — ^merry  Christniu 
as  they  calls  it  We  wasn't  very  merry  with 
him  there  lying  d^id,  and  we'd  nothin' 
much  to  eat" 

From  fiirther  information,  elicited  in 
gasps,  I  learned  some  ghastly  details  as  to 
me  death  which  had  occurred,  and  the 
days  that  had  eli^Med  before  the  fimeral 
took  place.  The  body,  it  appeared,  hftd 
been  sent  home  in  a  "sheU,"  for  the  widow 
wished,  if  possible,  "to  avoid  a  parish  burial, 
having  perhaps  heard  of  the  grim  chorus 
of  the  song : 

Rttttle  his  bones 

Over  the  stones, 

He^s  oply  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns. 

So  her  son  got  up  a  "  Lead  "  (pnmoaneed 
to  rhyme  witii  "  need "),  which,  as  she 
explained,  was  a  meeting-  of  their  finends 
and  neighbours,  who  were  privately  inyited 
t6  Bubambe  towards  aprivate  burial  Theji 
however,  were  so  poor  that  only  fortj 
shillings  was,  in  pennies  and  in  sixpsDceB, 
collected  at  the  "  Lead,"  and  this  being 
less  than  half  the  undertaker's  lowttt 
charge,  she  was  reluctantly  compelled, 
after  fifteen  days  of  waiting,  to  seek  for 
parish  help. 

"Butj"  I  could  not  rerist  enquiring, 
'*  did  he— did  the  shell  remain  heije  all 
thiswhilet" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  widow,  gasping  as 
before.  "  It  stood  here  upon  trestles,  jnit 
where  you're  a  stan'in',  an'  me  an'  my 
daughter  slep'  beside  it  on  the  bed,  and 
her  brother  slep'  beside  it  down  there  on 
the  floor.  No,  we  never  saw  no  doctor, 
nor  no  Sanitaray  'Spectre,  nor  we  didn't 
want  ta  They  alljs  make  a  foss,  an' 
quarrels,  too,  like  cata  Leastways  so  they 
say.  But  I  don't  know  much  about  'em, 
though  I  don't  tiiink  they're  much  good" 

To  change  this  painful  subject,  I  pointed 
to  the  plaster  which  was  peeling  ftom  the 
walls,  and  falling  irom  the  oeiSng,  and  I 
asked  her  when  she  diought  the  landlord 
would  repair  the  room. 

"Haven't  got  no  landlord,"  was  the 
answeic  "She's  a  lady.  Leastways  so 
they  calls  her.  She's  a  'atd  'un,  she  i& 
Lives  down  in  the  Bog  Eoad,  nigh  to  The 
Blind  Beggar.  Tes,  that's  a  publio-'ousa 
Beg'lar  '<iM  'un,  she  ik  Told  me  on^ 
yest'day  if  rent  wom't  paid  to-morxer  she'd 
put  my  things  out  in  the  street  An'  G<^ 
knows  how  I'm  to  pay  it,  if  my  son  don't 
get  a  job." 

She  said  this,  not  comphuningly,  bat  as 
though  stating  a  plain  taci    There  was 
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no  covert  appeal  to  us  for  charity,  nor  sly 
glance  to  see  if  we  were  moved  by  her  sad 
Btoiy;  that  sharp  bat  fartive  look 
which  a  beggar  by  profession  often  finds  a 
useful  guide  in  fiaming  his  next. speech. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  before  the  hour  of 
his  conversion,  might  have  sworn  that  she 
was  shamming,  and  have  buttoned  up  his 
pockets  in  a  fit  of  righteous  wrath  at  her 
manifest  imposture  and  mendicant  attempt. 
But  after  seeing  the  three  Spirits,  Mr. 
Scrooge,  if  he  had  listened  while  the  widow 
told  her  stoir,  would  no  doubt  have  done 
as  I  did,  and  relieved  her  of  tiie  fear  of 
being  turned  into  the  street 

Just  as  the  poor  widow  was  ending  her 
sad  story,  and  with  trembling  hands  had 
resumed  her  ill-paid  work,  we  were  cheered 
by  the  arrival  of  a  sturdy  little  girl,  with 
bright  brown  eyes,  and  hair  all  toweled  by 
the  windi  and  some  outnloor-grown  and 
healthy-looking  roses  on  her  cheeks.  She 
wore  a  very  shabby  dress,  but  had  good 
thi<&  shoes  toJier  feet  Brisk  in  manner, 
if  not  brusque,  and  speaking  in  short 
sentences,  she  seemed  as  if  she  had  much 
business  on  her  hands,  and  her  voice,  like 
her  hair,  was  roughened,  as  it  were,  by 
exposure  in  the  streets. 

She  had  been  out  selling  a  few  "creeses," 
she  informed  us,  and  had  now  returned  to 
look  after  the  children,  and  to  finish 
washing  a  few  ''things''  of  theirs,  and 
seme  of  her  papa's.  But  for  her  mention- 
ing'the  children  in  this  maternal  manner, 
I. might  have  foolishly  mistaken  her  for 
being  one  of  them  herself.  My  guide, 
however,  with  due  deference,  addressed 
her  as  "  little  Mother,"  which  she  appa- 
rently accepted  as  her  rightful  titla  Being 
delicately  questioned  on  the  subject  of  her 
age,  she  owned  to  being  sixteen,  but  con- 
fessed the  age  was  counted  from  her  birth- 
day in  next  August^  for  young  ladies  love 
to  reckon  a  few  months  in  advance. 

As  I  wished  to  hear  a  little  of  her  ways 
and  means  of  life,  she  invited  me  politely, 
albeit  a  little  grufflyj  to  visit  her  at  home. 
So  we  bade  adieu  to  the  poor  widow,  and 
followed  Little  Mother  up  some  steep  and 
narrow  stairs,  to  the  unusual  altitude  of 
an  Eastern  second  floor.  Entering  a  low 
doorway,  we  stood  in  a  small  room  of 
barely  seven  feet  in  heidit  This  chamber 
formed  the  home  of  Little  Mother  and 
three  children  and  their  father,  whose 
wife,  we  learned,  had  died  in  "tiie  dark 
days  before  Christmas"  last,  which  certainly 
had  not  been  brightened  bv  her  deat£. 
father  was  nursine   babv  during  Little 


Mother's  absence,  a  poor,  pale,  sad-eyed 
baby,  wrapped  in  an  old  threadbare  shawl, 
and  catried  tenderly  in  his  arms  with  never 
a  whine  nor  whimper,  the  while  father 
walked  about. 

Squatting  on  the  floor  was  a  white-faded 
little  boy,  half  dressed  in  a  blue  jersev, 
with  patches  in  the  sleeves,  which  scarcely 
reached  below  the  elbow.  He  wore,  like- 
wise, some  blue  **  small  clothes,"  which  were 
worthy  of  their  name,  for  they  reached 
hardly  to  the  knee,  and  showed  a  longish 
bit  of  bare  leg  over  a  bare  foot  In  the 
absence  of  a  lollipop  or  piece  of  bariey- 
sugar,  he  was  employed  in  sucking  his  thumb 
with  amaring  perseverance.  I  asked  him 
what  his  name  was,  and  his  father  answered 
"  Henry,"  the  boy  having  his  mouth  too 
full  of  thumb  to  make  an  audible  reply. 

Father  was  clean-shaven  and  tidy  in  his 
appearance^  though  he  had  not  much  to 
boast  of  in  the  matter  of  attira  He  spoke 
very  civilly,  in  rather  a  weak  voice,  and 
Ins  cheeks  bore  out  the  notion  of  his  being 
underfed.  He  was  a  costermonger  by  pro- 
fession, but  wasn't  no  ways  pertickler.'  Go 
anywheres  he  would,  and  do  anything 
a'most,  if  so  be  as  he  could  earn  an  honest 
penny  by  his  work.  To-day  he'd  been 
acrost  the  river  to  the.  Commercial  .Docks, 
having  heerd  there  were  a  ship  in,  and  a 
prospec'  of  a  job.  But  bless  Mm,  though 
he  got  there  afore  six,  there  was  scores  of 
'em  a-waiting ;  and  after  all  it  wom't  no 
go,  'cause  the  ship  hadn't  come  in  yet 
And  that  was  about  the  way  of  it,  'most 
every  wheres  it  was.  "  If  there's  ever  such 
a  little  bit  o'  work  a-wantin'  to  be  done, 
there's  hunderds  of  'em  flocks  to  it  And 
it's  'ard  lines  oa  a  chap  as  have  got  his 
mouth  to  fill,  and  four  little  uns  beside, 
toa  llot  so  very  little  neither,  leastways 
some  of  them  there  mouths  ain't"  This 
he  added  with  a  smilo  as  he  looked  at 
Little  Mother,  who,  however,  was  too  busy, 
at  her  wash-tub  to  notice  the  small  sarcasm 
her  papa  cast  in  her  teeth. 

Two  shOlings  and  threepence  a  week  was 
the  rent  of  his  small  room,  which  wa? 
higher  from  the  ground  and  lower  in  its 
celling  than  any  I  had  seen.  Some  floor- 
boards were  loose,  and  when  trodden  on 
abruptly  seemed  to  threaten  a  descent  into 
the  chamber  underneath.  There  was  not 
a  scrap  of  carpet  to  hide  any  defects,  nor 
were  there  any  photographs  or  cheap 
pictures  on  the  walls  to  conceal  their  want 
of  paint  There  was  a  wooden  bedstead, 
with  the  usual  Eastern  bedding  of  some 
huddled  bits  of  sacking :  and  there  were  a 
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table  and  a  chair  or  t«rO|  with  a  Btooi, 
wberdon  tiie  wash-tub  was  oonspicaoiidj 
placed.  A  large  atain  on  the  ceiling  betrayed 
a  leaky  roof,  and  in  the  small  window  I 
saw  two  broken  panes. 

"They're  Master  Suckthnmb's  doing," 
said  his  father  in  apology.  ''  He's  to  bli^e 
for  them  there  breakaeesi  he  is.  Broke 
'em  with  his  ball,  he  did  He  were  a'most 
all'ys  a  chuckin'  it  abont  whensoever  me 
an'  Molly  wom't  upon  the  watch.  If  they's 
left  ever  to  theirselves,  boys  is  all'ys  up  to 
mischief.  And  one  must  leave  'em  a  while 
when  one's  eot  to  am  some  grub  for  'em. 
You  can't  well  be  at  home  air  be  out,  too, 
that's  for  sartin." 

"Well,  yes,"  cried  I,  correcting  him, 
"you  may  be  at  home,  you  know,  and  yet 
be  out  of  temper.    But  I  think  you're  too 

food-humoured  to  be  ever  out  of  that^" 
added  with  a  smile,  for  indeed  he  looked 
the  picture  of  contentment  and  good- 
nature, as  he  briskly  walked  about  with 
the  baby  in  his  arms.  He  seemed  to  relish 
my  small  joke,  and  gave  a  little  laugh  as 
he  repeated  it  to  litde' Mother  at  the  tub. 
She  was  far  too  busy  to  indulge  in  idle 
laughter,  but  she  deigned  to  listen  gravely, 
and  appeared  to  comprehend  the  purport 
of  the  jest 

Enquiry  being  put  why  father  had  not 
gone  to  momine-service  for  many  Sundays 
past — "Why,  now  can  If"  he  replied, 
"  when  I  haven't  got  no  coat  I've  on'y 
this  old  packet,  which  it  ain't  fit  to  be  seen 
in,  special  of  a  Sunday.  Fd  be  willin' 
enough  to  come,  but  I'd  like  to  look 
rospectabla  An'  wi&  them  little  uns  to 
feed,  I  really  can't  afford  it  Beside, 
there's  baby  to  be  nussed,  an'  he's  gittin'  a 
bit  'eavvish,  an'  Molly  can't  be  all'ys 
mindin'  nim,  you  know.  So  I  has  to  take 
my  turn  at  it ;  an'  Molly  works  so  'ard  o' 
week  days,  she  ought  to  rest  a  bit  o' 
Sunday.  Why,  when  she's  a  sellin'  creeses, 
she  must  be  early  at  the  market,  an'  that's 
nigh  Obun  way,  you  know,  an'  a  tidy 
tramp  from  'ere  tiiat  is.  She've  to  get 
there  afore  five,  an'  some  momin's  afore 
four,  an'  she'll  'ave  to  be  afoot  a'  times 
till  six  or  seven  a'  night,  if  so  be  she  ain't 
no  luck.  But  it's  a  goodish  trade  is  creeses. 
When  I  finds  I've  'arf-a>cro?nid  as  I  can 
spare  her  for  a  spec,  she'll  make  it  nigh 
to  double  by  investin'  it  in  creeses." 

The  conversation  taking  a  oommeicial 
turn,  I  was  able  to  acquire  some  further 
knowledge  of  the  match  trade.  Little 
Mother  had  worked  at  it,  for  lack  of  better 
labour;    and  had  not  merely  made  the 


boxes,  but  had  filled  tham  wica  their 
matches— first,  with  a  fixed  knife,  cot^ 
all  of  these  to  fit  For  this  twofold 
operation  she  had  received,  upon  the 
average,  threepence,  or  it  might  be,  throe- 
pence-farthing,  for  four  dozen  boxes  filled. 
"  Startinff  work  at  seven  punetosl,"  is  her 
father  phrased  it,  and  working  pretty 
reglar  tiU  nigh  on  eight  at  nigh^  she  had 
contrived  to  earn  as  much  as  four  shilliDgs 
a  week.  She  had  even  heard  of  worken 
who  could  weekly  earn  a  crown ;  bnt  they 
must  keep  tightish  at  it^  and  be  most 
uncommon  handy  with  their  fingers^  she 
opined,  and  not  given  much  to  gab. 

Little  Mother  condescendmg  to  join  u 
in  our  talk,  I  put  a  shilling  in  her  hand, 
just  wet  out  of  the  wash-tub,  and  asked  if 
she  could  read  what  was  impressed  npon 
the  coin.    She  finmUy  answered,  "No," 
for  she  had  "  never  gone  to  school  Kejer 
had  Uie  time,"  she  Mded  with  some  briik- 
ness,  to  which  her  father  by  a  nod  m 
silence  signified  assent     She  knowed  it 
were  a  smiling  though,  she  proceeded  to 
observe,    and   she    knowed    how  miny 
bundles  of  creeses  she  could  buy  with  it, 
and  how  much  she  could  sell  'em*  for,  if 
she  had  any  luck.  She  seemed  sadly  posed, 
however,    when  I   propounded  the  old 
problem  which  had  puzued  me  in  jronth ; 
anent  the  herring  and  a  hsJf  that  oonld  be 
bought  for  just  threehalfpence,  and  the 
number  lefb  indefinite  to  be  purchased  for 
elevenpence ;  the  terma  of  ouying  bemg 
similar  in  either  case  of  aale.    Bednction 
being  made  in  the  estimate  demanded,  at 
length,  by  rather  slow  degrees,  her  father 
prompting  audibly,  she  succeeded  in  ststiog 
a  solution  of  tiiie  problem ;  and  she  seemed 
very  much  relieved  when,  at  my  su^eetioD, 
she  had  pocketed  the  shilling  which  had 
caused  such  needless  trouble  to  her  mmd 

I  shook  hsdids  with  Little  Mother  on 
wishing  her  farewell,  and  a  good  inne  of 
her  waisL  I  was  likewise  honoured  with 
a  shake  by  Muter  Suckthnmb,  who  by  a 
superhuman  effort  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting his  digit  from  his  lipa  He 
seemed  rather  in  low  spirits;  possibly 
from  taking  thought  about  the  broken 
window,  which  his  father  had  recalled  to 
him;  or  about  the  ball  which  he  had  lost 
in  consequence  of  that  lamented  fractore, 
and  which  in  his  dearth  of  things  to  pity 
with  was  doubtless  a  sad  los&  He  cheered 
up  a  little  when  I  produced  a  penny,  and 
suggested  that  perhaps  he  might  buy 
another  ball  with  it  But  paternal  wisdom 
hinted  that  another  pane  might  suffer;  and 
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80  a  p^-top  was  proposed  and  cheerfully 
accepted,  on  condition  that  the  pegging 
should  be  done  on  the  pavement  of  the  coort 
Another  half-mile  walk,  and  half-hoar's 
visit  at  the  end  of  it^  both  of  which  I  may, 
perhaps,  describe  hereafter,  brought  to  a 
conclusion  my  second  Eastern  travel;  which, 
on  the  whole,  had  saddened  me  more  than 
the  first  Again  I  entered  the  Cathedral, 
in  my  tramp  through  the  City,  and  found 
the  white-robed  little  choir-boys  busied  in 
their  Lenten  service,  and  musically  chant- 
ing in  a  plaintive  minor  key.  In  the 
pauses  of  their  singing  the  roar  of  the 
street  traffic  beat  upon  the  ear,  and  re- 
called me  to  the  scenes  of  life  and  labour  I 
Lad  left  How  peaceful  seemed  that  haven, 
where  all  sat  at  their  ease,  and  where  no 
fligns  were  visible  of  misery  and  want! 
And  then  there  came  the  thought  that  the 
poor  were  "  always  with  us,"  though  the 
want  of  decent  clothing  might  keep  them 
out  of  church.  And  there  came,  too,  the 
temembrance,  reverential  and  refreshing, 
that  the  finest  of  all  sermons  was  preached 
chiefly  to  the  poor:  who,  with  the  promise 
of  a  share  in  we  kingdom  of  heaven,  were 

rightly  and  divinely  accounted  to  be  blessed. 

■  '■-■—    ■■-     0  ■ 

PATIENCE. 

Hold  thou  mine  hand,  beloved,  aa  we  sit 

Within  the  radiance  of  our  winter  fire, 
Watchinff  the  dainty  shadows  as  thev  flit 

On  wall  and  ceiling,  as  the  flames  leap  higher. 
Hold  thou  mine  hand,  beloved,  with  the  calm 

Gloee  clasp  of  love  assured  and  at  resl^ 
And  let  the  peace  of  home,  a  blessed  balm,* 

Fall  on  US;  folding  falthral  breast  to  breast. 
Hold  thou  mine  hand,  beloved,  while  I  speak 

Of  all  thy  love  hath  done  and  borne  for  me, 
The  stronger  soul  supporting  still  the  weak, 

The  good  hand  giving  royally  and  free ; 
The  tender  heart  that  put  man's  roughness  by. 
To  wipe  weak  tears  from  eyes  too  seldom  dry. 

I  touch  this  thing  and  that,  thy  pretty  gifts, 

The  silver  zone,  the  jewelled  finger-ring, 
The  outwurd  symbols  of  a  love  that  lifts 

My  fate  and  me  beyond  life's  buffeting. 
Yet,  oh,  thrice  generous  giver !  there  remains 

A  thinjgf  for  which  I  have  not  thanked  thee  yet, 
Thy  {Mttience— through  the  long  years  with  their 
liains — 

Thy  patience  with  my  weakness  and  regret. 
Ah.  let  me  thank  thee  now  with  falling  tears, 

Tears  of  great  joy,  and  deep,  serene  content , 
And  God  be  tbanlrad  that  through  the  weary  years 

We  saw  together  ere  our  lives  were  blent. 
Although  Uie  years  were  desolate  and  long, 
Thy  patience  matched  thy  love,   and  Doth  were 
strong  1 

POISONOUS    REPTILES   AND 
INSECTS  OF  INDIA. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.       PART  L 

It  is  daring  the  rainy  season,  beginning 
with  Jolj  and  ending  with  September, 
that  the  insect  and  rentile  life  of  India  is 


in  fall  force ;  when  the  steaming  heat  has 
evoked  a  sadden  barst  of  intense  yc^eta- 
tion  which  the  scorching  drought  of  the 
previous  three  months  has  kept  dormant. 
Then  also  these  lower  forms  of  the  animal 
creation,  as  if  hitherto  dormant  from  the 
same  cause,  burst  into  sudden  and  redoubled 
life.  Each  patch  of  the  almost  visibly  grow- 
ing grass  teems  with  multitudes  of  insects, 
whose  ephemeral  life  seems  to  begin  and 
end  with  the  season,  or  may  conceal 
reptUes  harmless  or  noxious  to  maa  Each 
footstep  has  now  more  than  ever  to  be 
watched  against  the  chance  of  lighting  at 
any  time  upon  a  dangerous  reptile. 

Among  the  daily  and  familiar  signs  of 
the  insect  and  reptile  life  of  India,  water- 
snakes,   harmless  in   bite,  may  be  seen 
swimming  about  in  pools  of  water,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  frogs  which  these  supply,  or 
along  the  margins  of  lakes  with  heisds  just 
showing  above  the  surface ;  droves  of  fiross 
may  be  seen  trooping  up  your  verandah- 
steps  as  if  intoxicated  with  the  shower  of 
rain,  to  be  ignominiously  shot  out  again 
by  chaukeedar  or  sweeper  standing  guard 
over  the  doors;  wasps  and  large  fierce 
hornets  pounce  upon  every  unprotected 
eatable;  dark  clouds   of   the    nouse-fly, 
now  swelled  to  numbers  easily  to  suggest 
a  plague,  contest  possession  of  the  break- 
fast-table;   ants    large   and   small   defile 
in  long  columns  down  the  walls  of  your 
room,  explo^'ng  fresh  country  or  establish- 
ing commumcation  between  their  nest  and 
an  unprotected  sugar-bowl;  hunting-spiders 
are  stalking  flies  on  the  glass  doors  opening 
on  your  verandah ;    lizards  perchance  are 
stalking  the  spiders  themselves,  or  other 
flies  on  the  wall ;  splendid  ichneumon-flies 
dart  in  and  out  of  your  room,  making 
minute  examinations  of  your  furniture,  or 
dragging  live  caterpillars  or  huge  spiders 
up  to  their  litdd  mud  cells  along  the  edge 
of  your  bookcase;  bees  of  both  species, 
wild  and  domesticated,  and  of  various  sizes 
of  each,  from  no  bigger  than  a  house-fly, 
pursue  their  flight  to  and  from  their  nests 
in  the  densest  foliage  of  the  trees.     As 
darkness  falls  the  various  beetles  huge  and 
small,  moths,  and  multitudes  of  noisome 
insects  that  wing  their  noisy  way  through 
the  night  air,  and  strike  in  showers  upon 
your  face,  take  up  the  tale ;  and  the  mos- 
quitoes, true  beasts  of  prey,  minute  but 
savage,  emerge  from  the'  folds   of  your 
door-curtains  to  prey  upon  yourself,  and 
make  the  air  once  more  alive  with  their 
hostile  buzz. 

Chief  amons  reptiles  of  India,  as  else- 
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where,  is  the  snake,  and  among  the  snakes 
of  India,  the  cobra  is  most  dreaded  and 
deadly.  Third  in  order  of  viralence  is  the 
krait,  and  as  this  and  the  oobra  are  most 
commonly  to  be  met  with  of  the  poisonous 
varieties,  I  will  chiefly  allude  to  them.  Of 
these  two  the  cobra,  by  reason  of  its  nature 
to  bite  from  the  pure  love  of  attacking,  is 
by  far  the  most  dreaded  and  fatal.  They 
are  both  partial  to  dry  places,  such  as 
hollows  of  trees,  etc.,  and  also  find  suitable 
quarters  in  the  mud  and  thatch  houses  of 
the  bulk  of  the  native  population.  The 
cobra  reaches  a  .length  of  five  feet,  and 
is  of  a  light  brown  shade,  which  alone 
distinguishes  it  from  other  snakes,  but 
added  to  this  is  the  ominous  fan-shaped 
hood,  with  its  black  horse-shoe  mark,  which 
it  distends  from  its  neck  when  angry,  and 
which  singles  it  out  from  every  variety. 
It  has  besides  a  fierce  and  venomous  look 
peculiarly  its  own,  as  if  indicating  at  once 
its  nature  and  its  own  consciousness  of 
power.  The  krait,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
jet-black,  with  pure  white  bands,  and 
attains  even  a  greater  length,  but  does  not 
possess  either  the  venomoi^i  look  of  the 
cobra  or  its  destructive  propensity.  The 
eggs  of  the  krait  I  have  repeatedly  come 
across  in  old  cellars  or  beneath  masses  of 
lumber,  as  l^ge  as  big  ben-eggs,  white  and 
soft,  but  never  have  I  found  those  of  the 
cobra. 

The  European  is  not  long  in  the  country 
without  making  acquaintsnce  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  snakes,  and  generally 
when  least  expected  or  desired.  Indeed, 
the  marvel  of  most  Anglo-Indians  after 
leaving  the  country  is  how  they  have 
weathered  so  many  hairbreadth  escapes, 
and  are  still  extant  to  tell  the  tale;  especially 
so,  when  they  recall  the  very  familiar 
remembrance  of  the  numbers  of  their  darker 
brethren  who  succumbed  all  around  them 
to  snake-bite.  This  immunity  they  attri- 
bute a  good  deal  to  the  constant  presence 
in  their  bungalows  of  one  or  more  pet  dogs, 
who  are  generally  to  be  found  beside  their 
master's  beds  at  night,  sharing  along  with 
them  the  cooling  breeze  of  the  punkah. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  a  cobra  was  one 
night  when,  awoke  by  a  loud  barking, 
rising  half  up  in  bed  I  saw  through  the 
open  door  of  the  adjoining  bath-room 
where  the  night-light  burned,  my  two 
terriers  barking  furiously  in  full  battle 
front  of  a  large  cobra  that  was  reared  on 
its  tail  and  facing  them  in  turn.  It  was 
motionless  except  for  a  slow  swaying  of 
the  head,  its  hood  was  distended  to  a  com- 


plete circle,  its  tongue  darted  in  and  oat, 
while  every  now  and  again  it  enutied  a 
loud  hissing  sound  (which  at  first  had  made 
me  think  of  jungle-cats) ;  but  never  once 
did  it  show  trace  of  fear,  or  remove  from 
the  dogs  the  fierce,  fascinating  stare  that 
seemed  to  rouse  them  to  frenzy,  as  they 
kept  advancing  and  retreatpg,  but  atiU 
carefuUy  outside  the  danger-line.  Feariog 
their  wrath  might  get  the  better  of  their  dis- 
cretion, I  leaped  hastily  up  and  dispatched 
the  reptile  with  a  stidc ;  when  the  dogs, 
no  longer  dreading  their  enemy,  vented 
their  rage  on  his  inanimate  body.  1 
remembered  that  during  the  day  I  bad 
been  surprised  while  twng  my  bath  at 
the  dogs  silently  and  persistently  snuffiog 
around  an  old  trunk  in  the  bath-room,  and 
that  not  in  their  usual  way  when  a  rat  or 
mouse  was  in  the  queationy  but  took  little 
notice  of  it  at  tinb  time,  though  it  was  in 
front  of  this  trunk  the  sniJce  was  reared, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  him  they 
scented.  I  had  to  thank  them,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  for  the  timely  warning. 
Dogs,  however,  will  never  attack  a  cobra  at 
bay.  Their  instinct  seems  to  apprise  them 
of  the  risk 

JDuring  the  dry  months  preceding  the 
rains,  the  cobra  and  krsit  often  make  their 
haunts  among  the  numerous  lat-bunows, 
where  they  find  temporary  head-quarters 
and  a  food-supply  in  the  intercepted  rata 
From  mistaking  the  occupant  of  a  barrow, 
the  lower  castes  of  Hindoos,  who,  like  the 
Chinese,  are  very  partial  to  field-rats  as  an 
occasional  delicacy,  sometimes  get  bitten. 
An  instance  of  the  kind  came  within  mj 
own  nbtice.  The  ground  around  a  large 
tamarind-tree  fronting  my  bungalow,  where 
the  horses  were  wont  to  get  thw  daily 
feed  of  oats — a  custom  to  prevent  the 
bulk  of  it  going  to  the  bazaar  for  the  syce's 
benefit — haA  got  very  much  cut  up  by  rats, 
which  had  been  attracted  there  by  the 
stray  grains,  and  were  extending  their  nuds 
to  the  bungalow;  so  I  sent  word  to  the 
nooneas,  who  had  long  cast  wistful  eyes  on 
the  spotb  After  digging  out  some  five  or 
six  nests,  and  unearl£inff  about  thirty  rats— 
the  terriers  finding  deJuehtfiil  sport  in  ac- 
counting for  themasquicklyas  they  appeared 
— they  weredigging  out  another  biffrow,and 
had  come  near  uie  end  by  the  indication  of 
signs  familiar  to  them,  when  as  usual  one 
of  them  inserted  a  hand  to  bring  out  the 
rats  single  file,  and  so  prevent  their 
emerging  in  a  body,  and  some,  pe^aps« 
escaping.  In  an  instant  the  man,  widi  a 
terrified  yell,  drew  back  his  hand  with  a 
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cobra  clinging  to  it  The  reptile  had 
seized  his  filler,  bat  was  dispatched  im- 
mediately, and  a  rapid  incision  with  a 
penknife  and  cautery  with  a  hot  iron  in  the 
bitten  part,  along  with  a  tight  ligature 
above  that,  saved  the  man's  life.  Beyond 
a  heavy  drowsiness  as  from  a  strong  dose 
of  opiom,  owing,  no  donbt,  to  the  very 
minute  particle  of  the  poison  that  had 
permeated  his  system  from  the  moment's 
delay,  he  experienced  no  further  ill  effect& 

A  source  of  great  annoyance  occurs  when 
a  cobra  gets  into  a  fowl-house,  where  it 
makes  terrible  havoc,  seeming  to  destroy 
from  the  pure  love  of  destroying,  and 
coming  back  again  and  again  to  swell  the 
number  of  its  victims.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  half-a<iozen  fowls  lying  dead 
each  morning. 

Finding  mine  once  getting  diminished 
in  this  wholesale  fashion,  and  having  vainly 
shut  up  all  the  holes  in  the  fowl-house  that 
might  shelter  an  enemy,  I  resolved  to  keep 
watch  one  evening  just  after  dusk,  at  which 
time  the  servants  said  they  had  more  than 
once  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  snake  disappear- 
ing near  the  fowl-house.  Hardly  had  I 
reached  the  wicker  enclosure  outside,  when 
something  glided  in  between  my  feet, 
which  I  barely  manaeed  to  avoid  by  a 
leap,  and  towards  which,  lowering  the  gun, 
I  fired.  On  the  smoke  clearing  I  was  just 
able  to  distinguish  in  the  dark  the  head  of 
a  snake  rearing  up  and  beating  the  ground 
alternately,  which  told  me  my  shot  must 
have  been  successfuL  The  arrival  of  a 
light  confirmed  this  by  disclosing  a  large 
cobra  cut  nearly  in  two  by  the  charge.  He 
was  evidently  the  marauder,  as  the 
mortality  among  my  fowls  ceased  from 
that  moment,  except  through  the  legitimate 
medium  of  the  cook. 

The  ereat  mortality  among  natives  from 
snake-bites  in  the  absence  of  almost  a 
single  case  amone  Europeans,  seems  to 
speak  its  own  tato.  It  is  chiefly  among 
the  poorer  classes  and  agriculturists,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  that  snake- 
bites occur;  those  whose  daily  struggle 
for  bread  subjects  them  to  constant  risk 
and  exposure  from  which  their  more 
fortunate  brethren  are  exempt. 

Their  thatch  and  mud  houses,  with  walls 
often  honeycombed  by  rats,  afibrd  a  natural 
shelter  to  the  cobra  and  kratt  The  want 
of  light  in  their  houses  by  night  when  nine- 
tenths  of  the  snake-bites  occur ;  a  footstep 
in  the  dark ;  a  hand  or  foot  resting  over^ 
the  edge  of  their  low  churpoys  during 
Bleep — an    irresistible    temptation   to   a 


prowling  cobra;  the  accidental  striking  or 
seizure  by  the  hand  of  a  snake  while  cutting 
their  crops,  and  crop-watching  by  night ; 
are  among  the  most  common  occasions  of 
snake-bite.     Often  so  slight  is  the  bite  on 
finger  or  toe  that  it  is  not  enough  to  break 
sleep,  and  thus  the  sleep  of  life  gradually 
and  unconsciously  merges    into    that  of 
death.     The  poison    seems  to  steal   in- 
sensibly and  painlessly  through  the  system, 
gradually  benumbing  the  springs  of  life, 
till  it  brings  them  to  a  standstill  for  ever. 
Nor  is  there  anything  left  to  tell  the  cause 
except  the  minutest  speck,  like  a  flea-bite, 
only  visible  to  a  close  examination.    In 
the  morning   the   bitten  person  may  be 
found  either  dead  or  in  the  last  stage  of 
snako-bite  poisoninfi;;   it  may  be  a  dead 
mother  with  her  living  child  still  dining 
to  her,  drinking  in,  in  the  milk,  the  poison 
which,  even  in  such  a  minute  quantity,  also 
leaves  the  child  da^ed  and  lethargic  for 
many  hours  to  come.     Strange  to  say,  so 
apathetic  are  natives  that  often  they  get 
bitten   and    go    to   sleep  again,  without 
thinking  more  about  it,  on  the  frail  chance 
of  the  bite  being  non-poisonous,  and  so 
sleep  on  till  their  friends  find  them,  or 
sleep  ceases  in  death.     One,  among  many 
instances   of  snake-bite  poisoning^  I  have 
seen,  was  a  strong  young  Brahmin    of 
twenty,  well-known  to  me,  who  had  been 
bitten  during  the  night  while  watching  his 
maize  cropi     Ere  1  knew  of  it  they  had 
brought  him  into  my  compound  in  front 
of    me  bungalow.     As    yet    he    walked 
quite  steadilyi  only  leaningjslightly  on  the 
arm  of  another  man.      There  was  that 
peculiar  drowsy  look  in  his  eyes,  however, 
as  from  a  strong  narcotic,  which  indicated 
his  having  been  bitten  for  some  time,  and 
left  but  Tittle  room  for  hope  now.     He 
could  still  clearly  tell  me  particulars.     He 
had  been  bitten,  he  said,  on  putting  his 
foot  to  the  ground  while  moving  off  his 
charpoy  in  the  dark,  but,  thinking  the  bite 
was  that  of  a  non-poisonous  snake,  had 
given  no  more  heed  to  the  matter,  and 
gone  to  sleep  again,  till  he  was  awoke  by 
his  friends  coming  in  search  of  him.   With 
some  difficulty  I  was  able  to  find  the  bite — 
very  faint,  no  larger  than  the  prick  from  a 
pin,  but  still  the  unmistakable  double  mark 
of  the  poison-fangs.   He  felt  the  poison,  he 
said,  gradually  ascending  the  limb,  and 
pointel  to  a  part  just  above   the  knee, 
where  he  felt  it  had  already  reached,  the 
limb  below  that  being,  he  said,  benumbed, 
and  painless  to  the  touch,  like  the  foot 
when   ''asleep."    I  gave  him  the    psual 
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remedies,  and  kept  him  walking  to  and 
fro,  bat  gradually  niB  limba  seemed  to  be 
losing  their  power  of  volantary  motion,  and 
his  head  was  beginning  to  droop  from  the 
overpowering  drowsiness  that  was  surely 
gathering  over  him.  At  intervals  he 
pointed  out  the  poison^line  steadily  rising 
higher,  and  was  still  able  to  answer  quea- 
tions  clearly  on  being  roused.  At  length 
it  seemed  to  be  of  no  use  torturing  mm 
further  by  keeping  him  moving  about,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  Shortly 
after  this,  whil^  being  supported  in  a  sitting 
posture,  all  at  once,  without  any  premoni- 
tory sign,  he  gave  one  or  two  loug  sighs, 
and  life  ceased,  about  an  hour  after  he  had 
himself  walked  into  the  compound.  There 
was  something  terribly  real  in  this  faculty 
of  pointing  out  eadi  stage  of  the  ascending 
poison  (as  the  snake-bitten  patient  always 
can)  that  was  gradually  bringing  him 
nearer  and  nearer  to  death,  with  the 
prospect  of  only  another  hour  or  half-hour 
of  me  remaining  to  him;  and  yet  the 
patient  does  not  seem  to  realise  this  with 
the  keenness  that  an  onlooker  does,  pro- 
bably from  the  poison  benumbing  at  the 
same  time  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  of  the  body. 

The  native  remedy — ^it  is  needless  to 
say  there  is  no  cure  but  immediate  excision 
or  cautery — consists  partly  in  some  herb 
mixture  administered  internally,  but  chiefly 
in  witchcraft;  and  one  of  their  hopes  of 
recovery  rests  in  not  killing  the  snake  that 
has  bitten  them.  This,  if  done,  would, 
they  believe,  be  next  to  sealing  their  fate, 
and  so  the  enemy,  instead  of  receiving  his 
deserts,  escapes  unharmed,  to  repeat  his 
attack  when  the  next  opportunity  offers. 
Straneely  opposed  to  this  is  the  native  belief 
regarding  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog — so  terribly 
prevalent  in  India,  where  so  many  mangy 
half-fed  dogs  and  over-eorged  jackals  prowl 
the  countiy — ^which  tney  rest  quite  satis- 
fied must  prove  harmless  if  the  dog  is 
immediately  killed.  This  superstition,  by 
the  way,  is  not  confined  to  India,  but  even 
prevails  among  the  labouring  classes  at 
hom&  When  a  person  is  bitten  by  a 
snake,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  "anoint 
his  head  with  oil,"  as  in  each  and  every 
native  aOment  Then  an  individual  skilled 
in  witchcraft,  whose  spells  are  known  to 
be  most  potent,  is  easily  procured  from 
a  neighbouring  villaga  Thereupon,  the 
patient  is  seated  amid  a  gathering  crowd 
of  natives,  including  one  or  two  Brahmins 
to  recite  aloud  their  "shastras,"  and  the 
sorce^r  begins    his    spells.     Seizing  the 


patient's  hand,  he  rattles  over,  in  a  loud 
and  rapid  voice,  certam  incantative  phnaes 
which  are  supposed  to  fight  the  demon  d 
the  poison,  and  ever  and  anon,  as,  despite 
his  spells^  the  poison  seems  to  be  gaming 
way,  ne  rouses  himself  to  fury,  dashes  over 
the  man  a  white  powder  (supposed  to  be 
sand  from  the  sacred  Ganges^,  and  shonte, 
threatens,  and  rages  at  the  reDollioas  spirit 
which  persists  in  defving  him.  All  this 
munmiexy  at  length  nils.  The  man  gnr 
dually  sinks  in  the  presence  of  lus  reUtives, 
and  dies  in  their  hands,  perhaps  two  or 
three  hours  after  being  bitten.  The  nmj 
jabber  of  the  sorcerer  and  drawling  chant 
of  the  Brahmins  suddenly  give  place  to  a 
dead  stillness,  to  be  broken  presently  by 
the  loud  wail  of  the  fenude  relatives  from 
the  village.  Should  the  bite,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  chance  to  be,  unknow- 
ingly, from  a  non-poisonous  snake,  tbe 
sorcerer,  of  course,  takes  full  credit  f«  tbe 
recovery,  and  obtains  corresponding  re- 
nown. Perhaps,  before  a  fatal  termination, 
the  relatives,  losing  faith  in  Uie  sorcerer, 
may,  as  a  last  resource,  seek  European  aid, 
or  the  more  enlightened  may  have  done  so 
at  an  earlier  staga  In  tiiis  case  the 
European  cauterises,  if  possible,  the  wound, 
and  administers  a  dose  of  strong  ammonia 
or  eau-de-luce  internally,  wiUi  a  glass  of 
brandy  at  intervds,  and  insists  on  the 
patient  being  kept  moving,  to  fight  against 
the  drowsiness  and  gradual  stt^poation  of 
the  blood  which  seem  the  prominent 
features  of  the  poisoning.  The  latter  msj 
assist  the  cauterising^  but  it  is  certain  that 
alone  it  would  &il  in  saving  life  where  the 
bite  fix>m  a  cobra  or  kndt  in  full  vu;oar  is 
concerned,  wluch  hitherto  has  baffled  ell 
medical  science  for  an  antidote.  Injec- 
tions of  ammonia  into  the  blood  have  also 
been  tried,  and  though  in  a  degree  more 
efficacious  than  the  internal  administration, 
have  equally  been  found  to  f aO. 

Snake-poison  can  easily  be  collected 
from  the  gland  at  the  base  of  the  poison- 
fangs,  which  is  laree,  readily  found,  and 
contains  it  plentifully.  These  fangs,  by 
the  way,  are  only  to  be  found  in  poieonoas 
snakes,  and  are  two  long,  hollow,  corded 
teeth  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  jaw,  which 
much  exceed  the  others  in  length,  ai»l 
through  which  the  poison  during  a  bite  ifl 
driven  into  the  wound  by  raessure  upon 
the  gland  from  the  fang.  I^oesibly,  how- 
ever, these  snakes  may  have  the  povrer  of 
either  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the  &ng8 
by  depression,  or  restraining  the  action  of 
the  gland  except  when  wanted,  as  seeniB 
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probable.  In  the  case  of  non-poisonous 
snakes  tfie  teeth  are  an  even  row,  mnch 
smaller  in  size.  The  facility  of  obtaining  so 
deadly  a  poison,  and  one  so  utterly  beyond 
detection  as  f  poisoning  medium  by  any 
known  medical  or  chemical  tests,  would 
make  it  a  terrible  weapon  for  evil— one, 
possibly,  which  has  too  often  figured  as  a 
means  of  removing  political  OMtacles  in 
India,  and  which  may  account  for  many  of 
those  mysterious  deaths  that  from  time  to 
time  have  characterised  private  lifb  among 
the  natives  of  that  count^,  and  which  even 
still,  under  cover  of  the  zenana  and  of  the 
efiacing  medium  of  cremation — ^the  Hindoo 
funeral  rite  following  death  within  an  hour 
or  two — are  said  to  be  much  more  frequent 
than  is  publicly  known. 

In  experimenting  with  snake-poison  I 
have  repeatedly  teisted  the  comparative 
effect  from  the  bite  of  a  live  cobra  and 
firom  that  injected  from  a  glass  capillary 
collected  firom  the  gland  of  the  dead 
reptile,  and  have  found  the  result  nearly 
similar,  varying  only  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  injection.  A  large  cobra 
tiiat  was  intercepted  while  crossing  the 
compound  in  full  march  for  thefowlnhouse, 
and  stood  at  bay  within  a  piece  of  wicker- 
work  surrounding  a  young  tree,  was  allowed 
to  bite  a  fowl  that  passed  near  him,  which 
he  did  savagely  on  the  wing.  The  fowl, 
seemingly  nothing  the  worse,  fluttered 
away  at  firsts  and  began  pecking  about  as 
usmsd.  Then  something  caused  it  suddenly 
to  stand  stiU  and  stare ;  then  it  b^an  to 
stagger  and  flutter  round  in  a  circle,  and 
within  five  minutes  from  the  time  it  was 
bitten,  it  lay  down  on  its  side— dead 
The  result  with  another,  immediately  after, 
was  exactly  similar.  Then  a  frog,  which  I 
had  heard  was  proof  against  snake-poison, 
was  bitten  very  slighuy  on  the  leg.  It, 
too,  leaped  about  at  first  as  if  none  the 
worse;  then  it  came  to  a  halt^  elevated 
itself  on  its  legs  into  a  hoop,  and  swelled 
till  it  looked  ready  to  burst,  and  there  it 
remained  without  ever  moving  again — 
dead. 

Inoculating  a  fowl  on  the  thigh  with 
the  minutest  quantity  of  the  poison  from 
a  glass  tube  resulted  similarly  to  the  above, 
except  that  the  effect  took  ten  minutes 
instead  <rf  five,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
smaller  quantity  of  the  iniection.  ^  Larger 
injections  proved  as  rapid  in  their  result 
as  the  bite.  For  this  reason  of  the  poison 
from  a  live  or  dead  snake  being  equally 
dangerous,  natives  are  most  particular  in 
burvinfir  dead  cobras  or  kraites.  in  case  of 


anyone  accidentally  treading  upon  the 
fanga  The  action  of  the  eland  being 
mechanical,  pressure  upon  the  &ngs  presses 
on  the  gliuid  and  forces  out  the  poison 
whether  the  animal  be  dead  or  aliva 

Happily  there  is  one  counteractive  pro- 
vided by  Nature  against  reptiles  so  deadly, 
in  the  shape  of  the  mongoose,  a  beautiful 
littie  creature  about  half  a  foot  high  and 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  ul  long 
sQvery-brown   fur  tapering  into  a  bushy 
tail   which    seems   its   lurger    half.     It 
possesses    great    activity   and    strength, 
and  a  pair  of  piercing  eagle  eyes.    The 
mongoose  beine  the  invetorato  foe  of  the 
snake,  is  equaUy  the  benefactor  of  man, 
and  for  the  sake  of  its  habits,  as  an  enemy 
not  only  to  snakes,  but  to  reptiles  and 
vermin  generally,  it  is  encouraged   and 
protected  by  the  natives,  and  is  often 
domesticated  by  Europeans  as  a  means  of 
prevention  as  well  as  cure.  Beptiles  scent- 
ing its  vicinity  are  much  shyer  m  intruding 
than  they  otherwise  would  be ;  and  when 
so  domesticated,  it  runs  about  the  bunga- 
low tame  and  playful  as  a  kitton.    Snakes, 
frogs,  rats,  mice,  are  all  fair  same  to  it,  as 
well  as  the  loathsome  mu&-rat,  whose 
irritating  pattor  across  your  rooms  at  night 
is  so  hostile  to  sleep,  and  at  whose  bouquet 
even  dogs  sicken.    In  the  tonth  part  of  the 
time  that  a  doe  would  take,  even  wh^n 
worked  up  to  tihe  attacking  point,  it  will 
extorminato  a  whole  colony  of  musk-rats, 
and  banquet  upon  the  only  part  of  them  it 
finds  worth  feeding  upon  —  their  blood. 
Once,  to  test  the  accepted  belief  about  the 
mongoose  and  snake,  I  managed  to  secure 
a  vigorous  cobra  in  a  large  earthen  water- 
jar,  and  summoned  the  mongoose.    Pre- 
sentiy   he   came,    peering    about    suspi- 
ciously as  he  drew  near,  as  if   divining 
the  presence  of  an  einemy  without  exactly 
knowing   where,  till   his   attention  was 
drawn  to  the  open  mouth  of  the  jar.    In 
an  instant,  witii  a  glance  like  fire,  he  had 
descried  his  foe,  as  his  raised  fur  coat  and 
glittoring  eye  showed,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  darted  backwards.    Then,  rising 
on  his  hind-legs,  he  advanced  his  head 
again  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  only  to 
dart  back  again  as  the  cobra  strucx  at 
him,  though  too  lato  for  the  lightning 
retreat  of  the  mongoose.    Again  the  latter 
repeated    his    scrutiny,    and    again    the 
cobra  darted  at  him  ineffectually,  sinking 
back  each  time  into  the  jar.     This  was 
repeated  again  and  again,  the  mongoose 
each  time  enticing  the  cobra  farther  and 
farther  out  of  the  iar  as  its  raee  increased. 
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till  once,  when  its  head  and  neck 
appeared  dear  beyond  the  mouth,  in 
an  instant,  too  qoiok  for  the  eye  to 
follow,  the  mongoose  had  it  just  below  the 
head,  aeoard^y  and  safely,  and  was  coolly 
dragging  it  out  of  the  jar.  Trailing  it 
aJoDg  the  ground  to  a  convenient  spot,  he 
soon  gave  it  its  coup^de-grloe,  and  we 
watched  the  marvellous  instinct  with  which 
he  disabled  the  reptile  and  at  the  same 
time  avoided  tiie  least  chance  of  a  bite. 
Several  times  since  then  I  have  seen  the 
attack  repeated  under  different  dream- 
stances,  but  always  suoeeBsfnlly  and  with 
the  same  dexterity  and  cunning. 

Immense  as  is  the  number  of  snakes 
annually  killed  in  India,  for  which  the 
Government  reward  of  two  anas  a  head  is 
paid,  yet  these  are  but  an  imperceptible 
drop  in  the  bucket  so  far  as  really  reducing 
their  number  goes.  Only  when  the  con- 
ditions of  native  life  are  somewhat  changed, 
and  mud  and  thatch  give  place  to  brick 
and  plaster,  will  there  be  any  sensible 
diminution  of  them.  Once,  while  present 
at  the  breaking  down  of  an  old  wall,  I 
counted  nearly  a  hundred  cobras,  old  and 
young,  which  had  made  their  home  there 
— a  gold-mine  to  the  fortunate  coolies  on 
the  work,  in  the  shape  of  the  Government 
reward  for  the  snakes.  So  great  a 
numbw  found  in  one  spot  shows  the 
absurdity  of  assuming  any  actual  dimi- 
nution in  numbers  from  the  offidal 
figures,  in  fact  the  Government  reward  is 
perhaps  little  more  effectual  in  reducing 
the  number  of  snakes  than  the  crusades 
against  them  by  the  so-called  snake- 
charmers.  These  individuals  patrol  the 
country  in  company,  always  with  a  basket 
or  two  of  their  supposed  fnends,  the  cobras 
and  kraites,  between  which  and  themselves 
they  declare  a  secret  understanding  exists, 
and  ^oing  from  house  to  house,  they  profess 
to  wile  out  lurking  snakes  from  their  lairs 
by  the  charms  of  music — as  they  term  the 
execrable  discordant  piping  to  which  they 
treat  their  reptile  friends.  Having  arranged 
with  a  couple  of  them  to  pay  so  much  a 
head  for  each  snake  they  extracted,  one 
took  his  stand,  along  with  his  basket  of 
snakes,  in  an  outhouse  specified,  containing 
plenty  of  suspicious  holes,  and  began  his 
piping.  I  had  ajready  discovered,  by  in- 
sisting on  their  showing  me  the  mouths  of 
the  snakes  in  their  baskets,  that  these  were 
minus  their  poison-fangs,  a  circumstance 
which  quite  explained  the  affectionate  fami- 
liarity between  the  snakes  and  their  keepers, 
as  the  latter  hung  them  about  their  necks, 


had  mock  figkts  with  them,  eta,  to  the 
horror  of  the  admirtBg  native  onlooken. 
Soon,  in  answer  to  the  ''  music,*'  tme  snake 
after  another  gUded  out  of  the  holes,  and 
with  a  soft  swaying  of  the  b^ad,  gradnally 
advanced  towaaraU  the  diarmer,  ^,  coining 
opposite  to  him,  they  reared  themselves  on 
their  tails,  and  fixing  their  ejes  upon  him, 
kept  up  the  swaying  motion  as  if  ke^g 
time  to  the  muric    After  this  had  con- 
tinued a  little  while,  the  dianaer  stopped 
his  music,  and  fearlesiBly  seizing  the  snakes, 
d^osited  them  one  after  another  in  his 
basket  and  closed  down  the  lid.    Tbk 
place  was  now  supposed  to  be  cleared,  and 
we  left  it  for  another,  oonsidered  to  be 
eqoally  fruitful.      The   same  tyng  iras 
repeated  here,  but  with  a  diffeient  con- 
clusion.    Considering  that  I  was  paying 
for  the  snakes  eoctracted  at  tto  rate  of 
two  anas  each,  and  had  a  right  to  legstd 
them  as  my  property,  I  dispatched  a  conple 
of  them  before  the  snak»«harmer  could 
interpose,  and  evidently  to  bis  great  ocmBteT- 
nation.    He  immediately  began  to  bewail 
his  loss,  saying  I  had  deprived  him  of  his 
power  over  the  snake  tribe,  that  hk  trade 
was  gone,  and  so  on.     In  the  midst  of  this 
tirade  I  bent  do?ni  to  examine  the  months 
of  the  snakes,  a  movement  which  caused 
the  charmers  to  look  rather  foolish^  and 
discovered,  as  I  had  begun  to  suspect,  that 
the   poison-fangs  and    gland  were  gone, 
which  discovery,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
resulted  in  the  very  hasty  and  uncere- 
monious exit  of  t^e  snake-charmers  from 
the  premises.     The  explanation  was  clear. 
They  had  simply  introduced   their  own 
snakes  into  the  h<des  by  a  sleight  of  hand 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  had 
afterwards  drawn  them  out  by  tiie  mnfic, 
to  which  they  were  trained  to  respond. 
Never  after  this  was  I  able  to  get  a  snaks- 
charmer  to  practise  his  jugglery.    Before 
ever  they  could  be  brou^it  into  action 
they  had  somehow  got  wind  (rf  somethng 
suspicious,  and  disappeared  from  the  field. 
As    a   rule,    indeed,   they   fight   shy  of 
Europeans.      The    thriving    trade  which 
these  men  drive  is  but  an  instance  of  the 
marvellous  simplicity  with  which  a  natire 
will  swallow  the  most  manifest  impostoie 
if  it  contains  but  a  taint  of  the  super- 
natural.    Were  the  imposture  not  reallj 
so,  what  a  further  harvest  might  not  these 
charmers  reap  in  the  Government  reward ! 
The  largest  common  snake  of  the  plains 
is  the  dhamin,  which  reaches  a  length  of 
eight  feet,  with  corresponding  thidcnoss. 
Its  peculiarity  is  that  its  upper  half  is 
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exBctlj  that  of  the  water-snake  in  colonr 
and  marking,  while  its  lower  is  as  unmistak- 
ably that  of  the  cobrdj  from  between  which 
two  it  is  believed  to  be  a  cross,  though 
much  larger  than  either.  Its  bite,  like  that 
of  all  fresh-water  snakes,  is  non-poisonous. 

GERALD. 

BY  BCEANOR  0.  FBIOfi. 


CHAFTKR  I.      THREE  COUSINS. 

LiNWOOD  St.  John  is  one  of  the  quietest 
little  towns  in  the  south  of  England.  Its 
only  excitements  are  a  county  election,  a 
fair  once  in  the  year,  and  any  special 
event  in  the  Eraser  family.  The  Frasers 
have  been  squires  there  for  generations, 
and  the  London  road  runs  for  a  long  way 
under  the  shadow  of  their  high  red  garden- 
wall,  just  outside  the  towa  Between 
clustering  tree-tops  one  catches  a  glimpse 
of  weather-beaten,  moss-grown  old  chimneys, 
and  presently  at  a  turn  in  tiie  road  one 
looks  back  and  sees  the  great  comfortable 
house  itself,  set  squarely  in  the  midst  of 
lawns  and  gardens,  with  sloping  meadows, 
much  shaded  by  trees,  leading  down  to  a 
slow,  quiet  river. 

Most  of  Linwood  belongs  to  the  Frasers, 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  hmd  in  tiie 
neighbourhood  People  supposed  that 
Helen  Fraser,  who  for  a  long  time  was 
the  sqtiire's  only  child,  would  be  a  great 
heiress,  but  in  these  calculations  tJiey 
reckoned  without  her  father. 

Helenas  mother  died  while  she  was  still 
very  young,  and  she  was  about  twelve 
years  old  when  Mr.  Fmaer  married  again. 
Then  came  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls ; 
then  came  long  bills,  bad  times,  falling 
rente,  and  difficulties  threatening  on  aU 
sides.  Mrs,  Fraser  was  extravagant,  she 
was  also  worldly  and  ambitious,  and  she 
did  not  at  all  like  to  meet  these  troubles 
by  reducing  her  expenses.  Mr.  Fraser 
was  weak  and  did  not  insist ;  so  eveiything 
went  on  as  usual,  except  that  the  little 
squire  grew  smaller,  and  paler,  and  more 
careworn  every  day,  and  that  Helen,  now 
a  fat,  placid,  pretty  creature  of  two-and- 
twenty,  with  long  eyelashes  and  beautiful 
fair  hair,  calmly  accepted  the  rich  man  her 
stepmother  found  for  her,  and  on  a  certain 
day  in  April  was  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
John  OoodalL 

Even  her  stepmother  was  surprised, 
though  quite  pleased  and  satisfied.  She 
had  never  got  on  very  well  with  Helen, 
wbo  was  not  demonstrative,  and  took  no 


interest  in  the  younger  children.  Not  that 
they  had  quarrelled,  for  both  were  good- 
tempered,  but  Mrs,  Fraser  always  felt  that 
Helen's  marriage  would  be  a  happy  thing 
for  the  whole  family.  They  haa  ,met  this 
man  in  the  winter  at  Torquay;  she  had 
taken  him  up  at  first  for  amusement,  then 
seeing  his  admiration  of  Helen,  had  en- 
couraged it,  still  partly  for  amusement. 
But  things  grew  serious  very  soon.  The 
man  was  rich ;  there  was  nothing  against 
him ;  he  and  Helen,  who  was  an  odd  girl 
in  some  ways,  got  on  remarkably  well 
together.  At  the  end  of  a  month  all  was 
settled,  and  Mr.  Fraser  gave  a  reluctant 
consent ;  he  was  fond  of  his  eldest  child, 
and  thought  a  good  deal  of  his  pedigree. 

**  But  in  times  like  these,  what  can  you 
do  ? "  he  said  in  apology  to  his  nephew. 
Captain  North,  who  thought  that  Helen 
was  throwing  herself  away. 

For  many  years  Linwood  had  not  had 
such  an  excitement  as  this — the  wedding 
of  its  chief  young  lady.  The  inhabitants 
stood  about  the  wide,  quiet  street  in  the 
light  of  a  yellow  sunset,  and  watched 
the  preparations  for  a  triumphal  arch  at  the 
churchyard  gate,  and  stared  with  satisfac- 
tion at  the  squire's  visitors  as  they  drove 
from  the  station. 

Far  away  from  the  bustle  of  arrivals, 
and  from  all  signs  of  to-morrow's  festivity, 
in  a  solitary  part  of  the  garden,  where  a 
grand  old  cedar  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
terrace-walk,  and  overlooked  the  peaceful 
view  of  meadows,  and  river,  and  distant 
hills,  now  in  a  glow  of  gold  and  purple 
that  deepened  every  moment,  Helen  Fraser 
was  having  her  last  talk,  as  a  girl,  with 
the  gill  friend  who  had  belonged  to  her  all 
her  life. 

Helen's  head  was  resting  on  Theo's 
shoulder,  and  Theo's  arm  was  round  her, 
and  she  was  looking  down  with  a  sad 
gravity  in  her  dark  eyes  which  was  hardly 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

**My  dear,  what  are  you  doing?"  she 
said     '^  Don't  you  care  for  him,  then  1 " 

"  Sometimes  I  hate  him,"  said  Helen  in 
a  whisper. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  been  kept  away  from 
you  all  this  time.  It  is  too  horrid.  Actually 
to  think  that  I  have  never  seen  him  !  But 
I  can't  stand  this,  Nell,  you  know.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  stop  it,  even  now.  Come 
along,  we  must  go  to  my  uncle  at  once." 

^'  Nonsense,  Theo.  Don't  be  silly ;  it  is 
a  great  deal  too  late." 

"  What  1  when  you  say  you  hate  the 
man  1 "  said  Theo,  frowning. 
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"Yon  ahoold  not  take  hold  of  one'8 
words  like  that  It  is  only  aometimea, 
when  he  bothers  me,  and  I  have  to  pretend 
I  like  it,  or  when  he  is  moat  particularly 
unlike  Hugh  and  all  the  rest  of  one's 
people.  Bat  he  is  a  nice,  satisfactory  old 
thing,  and  tremendoasly  kind,  and  much 
better,  I  can  tell  you,  than  all  your  officers 
that  you  think  so  agreeable.  Yes,  you 
always  used  to  be  held  up  to  me  as  such  a 
pattern  of  sense,  but  I  am  wiser  than  you 
now,  Theo." 

She  ended  laughing,  and  glancing  up 
into  her  cousin's  moe;  but  Theo  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  pacified. 

"  Unlike  one's  own  people  I "  she  repeated 
in  low,  indignant  tonesL  "  Well,  I  supposed 
something  of  the  kind,  but  your  ideas  on 
those  subjects  are  always  so  strange,  that  I 
thought  you  cared  for  him  in  spite  of  that 
You  wrote  to  me  as  if  you  cared  for  him, 
Helen.  Do  you  know,  I  think  you  are 
very  wicked.  You  are  deceiving  this  man, 
and  yourself,  and  everybody  else." 

*' Except  you,  dear,"  said  Helen,  with 
provoking  amiability.  "But  you  take 
things  u^,  and  exaggerate,  don't  you  see. 
He  is  quite  satisfied/so  it  doesn't  matter, 
and  when  you  come  to  stay  with  me  in  the 
autumn,  you  will  see  it  is  all  right" 

"  But  why  did  you  do  iti "  said  Theo. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  How  is  one  to 
answer  such  an  absurd  question  f  As  if 
those  things  could  ever  be  explained." 

But  she  did  her  best  to  explain,  and 
Theo  listened  with  thorough  sympathy, 
though  with  growls  of  impatience  now  and 
then.  An  old,  strong,  constant  tenderness 
kept  her  from  being  very  angry  with  her 
cousin,  whatever  she  might  do.  If  these 
two  girls  had  met  now  for  the  first  time, 
it  is  probable  that  they  would  not  have 
made  friends.  Theo,  seeing  Helen's  weak- 
nesses clearly,  would  have  scorned  them 
and  her;  and  Helen  would  have  shrunk 
from  a  person  so  different  from  herself  in 
every  way.  But  they  had  been  friends 
almost  from  their  (Cradles;  both  their 
mothers  had  died  early,  and  they  had 
been  brought  up  very  much  together. 
Theo's  father,  too,  had  died  young,  and  her 
lot  in  life  would  have  been  a  lonely  and 
sad  one,  if  she  had  not  been  taken 
possession  of  by  Colonel  North,  the  kindest 
of  uncles,  the  brother  of  her  mother  and  of 
Helen'a  His  wife,  too,  was  dead,  and  he 
was  left  with  one  son,  a  few  years  older 
than  these  girls,  who  had  ^ne  into  the 
{^rmy  and  was  now  a  very  rismg  officer. 

While  Helen  and  Theo  were  children. 


they  were  together  a  great  deal  at  Lbwood 
House,  but  soon  after  Mr.  Fraser  manied 
again.  Colonel  North  retired  from  the 
army,  and  took  Theo  to  live  wiUi  him 
entirely.  He  did  not  like  Mra  Fnier, 
who  on  her  part  disapproved  of  lus  way 
of  educatiDg  Theo,  and  thus  through  the 
following  years,  though  the  cousins  still 
loved  each  other  dearly,  they  wen  not 
much  together,  and  grew  up  in  veiy 
different  atmospheres. 

They  had  now  been  separated  for  some 
months  bjr' Colonel  North's  iUnesa  He 
had  been  lU  aU  the  winter,  and  Theo,  his 
constant  companion,  could  hardly  biisg 
herself  to  leave  hun,  even  for  Helen's 
wedding.  Perhaps  her  coming  from  a 
house  of  suffering  may  partiy  account  for 
a  certain  sadness  which  weighed  on  Theo 
at  this  tima  It  was  not  s&  disappcnnt- 
ment  at  Helen's  choosing  .this  man,  who 
was  evidentiv  unworthy  of  her;  though 
that  was  bad  enough,  and  a  subject  of 
melancholy  puzzle  to  Helen's  oldest  friend. 
No  explanation  could  be  really  satishctoiy. 
Helen  might  not  care  for  her  stepmother, 
she  might  be  tfred  of  living  at  home;  Mr. 
Goodau  might  be  the  kindest  and  most 
generous  man  living,  his  defects  such  as 
would  only  be  minded  by  foolish  little 
prejudice.  It  was  all  very  fine;  these 
were  not  reasons,  to  Theo's  mind,  for 
marrying  Mr.  (xoodalL  No  doubt  he  was 
very  fond  of  Nell,  and  Nell  liked  people  to 
be  fond  of  her;  no  doubt  ahe  would  be 
well  spoilt  all  her  life,  never  be  troubled 
with  money  cares,  have  every  fancy  carried 
out,  be  treated  like  a  lazy  Uttie  princess; 
all  that  would  suit  her  thoroughly.  At 
the  end  of  their  talk  Theo  reaSaed  that 
Helen  would  not  on  any  account  have  the 
marriage  broken  off  now,  though  sheeoold 
say  that  she  sometimes  hated  Mr.  GoodaU. 
And  Theo  also  realised  with  a  mental 
shiver  that  her  old  Helen  was  dead,  or 
perhaps  had  never  existed,  and  that  her 
own  hieh-flown  ideas  on  these  subjects  had 
better  be  kept  to  herself  in  future. 

Presentiy  some  one  came  from  the  house 
to  call  Helen,  and  Theo  let  her  ^o,  and 
went  alone  along  the  terrace  watchmg  the 
western  sky.  The  sadness  of  coming 
twilight  seemed  to  make  it  right  to  be  sad. 
Theo  had  taken  off  her  hat,  for  her  head 
ached  with  vexation,  and  she  stood  there 
against  the  yellow  sky,  tall  and  straight 
and  gracefiil,  her  head  lifted,  and  her  dark 
eyes  looldng  away  into  the  distance.  The 
I  curves  of  her  mouth  and  nose  were  very 
I  handsome,  and  very  proud  and  soomfol ; 
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herconflin  once  said  that  he  had  oever  seen 
so  mach  scorn  in  any  profile  as  in^heo's. 
Her  front  face  was  much  more  amiable, 
partly  from  the  beauty  and  softness  of  her 
eyes,  and  the  smile  in  them  when  she  was 
happy;  but  sometimes  her  whole  expres- 
sion was  sad  and  hard,  and  it  was  so  at 
this  moment^  when  Helen  no  longer  needed 
her  aympathy,  and  had  gone  away  and  left 
her  to  a  solitary  fit  of  dugnst 

"Well,  Theo,  my  dear  1 "  said  a  man's 
voice,  soft  and  grave,  and  her  consin, 
Hugh  North,  came  down  the  terrace  steps 
and  joined  her.  "Are  yoU  hating  any- 
body 1  Ton  don't  look  so  cheerful  as  yoa 
ought  on  this  happy  occasion." 

"I  don't  know  about  the  happiness," 
said  Theo  sorrowfully.  '*  Hate  1  Oh  yes,* 
I  hate  the  world,  and  marriage,  and  men, 
and  women,  and  money,  and  lUl  the  con- 
sequences." 

*'A  good  wide  sphere,"  said  Hugh, 
smiling  faintly.  He  was  fair,  stiffly  hand- 
some, and  very  seldom  amused.  '*I  met 
Helen  just  now.  Has  she  given  you  these 
nasty  feelings  %  " 

Ajb  Theo  did  not  answer,  he  went  on 
after  a  minute : 

'^  Is  she  offensively  happy,  or  what  is  the 
matter  with  her  f " 

"Everything — nothing,"  said  Theo  im- 
patiently. ''She  makes  me  miserable, 
and  I  thank,  Hugh,  you  might  have  stopped 
this  at  the  beginning." 

''What I    this  marriage  1     It  was   no 

affair  of  mina     I  did  what  I  could,  you 

know.     I  said  something  to  Uncle  Dick, 

but  as  he  was  inclined  to  make  the  best  of 

it,  of  course  I  could  say  no  more.     I  would 

not  vex  myself,  Theo,  if  I  were  you ;  she 

will  do  very  wdl,  I  dare  say." 

'*  You  don't  feel  about  it  as  I  do." 

"  Perhaps  not.      It  is  a  pity  to  be  too 

sentimental  on  these  occasions.   They  come 

in  the  course  of  nature,  and  we  may  as 

weU  take  them  easy.      I  have  heard  of 

much  worse  marriages  than  this  of  Helen's. 

The  man  is  a  stodgy  sort  of  fellow,  and 

thinks  a  good  deid  of  his  money ;  but  he's 

solvent,   he's  respectable,  and  appears  to 

be  good-tempered.      Helen  doesn't  dislike 

him,  does  shel" 

"  Could  she  marry  him  if  she  did  1 "  said 
Theo. 

The  question  was  asked  as  much  of 
heraeU  as  of  Hugh.  She  did  not  feel 
inclined  just  then  to  answer  for  Helen  in 
any  way,  and  of  course  she  could  not  tell 
Hugh  what  Helen  had  said. 

''  No,  I  don't  think  she  would,"  said  her 


cousin,'  after  a  moment's  consideration. 
"  We  may  trust  Helen,  I  think,  to  follow 
her  own  inclinations.  So  don't  distress 
yourself.  You  may  find  the  man  better 
than  you  expect" 

«He  is  not  a  gentleman,"  said  Theo, 
with  so  much  pam  in  her  voice,  that 
Captain  North  smiled  again. 

"  My  dear,  excuse  me,  that  is  Helen's 
affair,  and  you  will  be  wiser  if  you  accept 
the  inevitable,  and  don't  talk  about  it.  If 
you  pull  a  long  face  to-morrow,  it  will  be 
unkind  to  Helen,  and  rude  to  Mrs.  Fraser." 

The  effect  of  these  grave  words  was  to 
make  Theo  smQe  and  soften  suddenly. 
Captain  North  looked  at  her  with  approval, 
which  from  another  man  might  have  been 
affectionate  admiration. 

**  Men  never  understand,"  she  said.  "  I 
will  just  tell  you  this.  I  tiiink  we  all  have 
something  low  and  something  high  in  our 
natures,  and  we  may  follow  one  or  the 

other.    I  think  Nell But  I  won't  say 

any  mora" 

"  Better  not  I  would  rather  you  kept 
clear  of  metaphysics.  And  as  to  your 
hard  judgment  of  Nell,  I'll  observe,  Theo, 
that  a  girl  may  have  a  low  motive  for 
marrying  a  duke,  and  a  high  motive  for 
marrying  a  tradesman." 

"  Yes,  if  the  tradesman  were  poor,"  said 
Theo.  **Do  you  think  I  am  so  haxi  on 
Nell,  though  t  Poor  dear  t  I  didn't  mean 
to  be.  Don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any  more ; 
only  please  do  me  this  favour,  Hugh.  If 
you  ever  see  any  signs  of  my  following 
Nell's  example,  please  lock  me  up  in  some 
safe  place  till  I  have  recovered  my  senses." 

"You  promise,  then,"  said  Hugh  very 
gravely,  looking  at  her  under  his  sleepy 
eyelids,  "never  to  marry  without  my 
consent" 

"Yes ;  I  think  you  are  a  good  judge  of 
people.  I  think  I.may  safely  promise  that," 
said  Theo.     "  Gteod-bye." 

She  went  away  towards  the  house,  and 
Captain  Nortii  looked  after  her  till  she  was 
hidden  among  trees.  Theo,  who  from  her 
childhood  hf^  regarded  him  as  a  kind 
elder  brother,  sometimes  prosy,  and  always 
particular,  would  have  been  perfectly 
astonished  at  the  thoughts  and  calculations 
in  his  mind  as  he  watched  her  that  even- 
ing. He  was  thinking  of  a  certain  wish 
of  his  father's,  which  at  first  had  not  been 
his  own,  so  that  he  had  let  time  pass  on, 
and  he  was  now  thirty-one  and  Thtfo 
twenty-three,  without  any  sign  of  change 
in  their  relations  to  each  other.  His 
father  knew  that  he  was  not  in  love  with 
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Theo  ]  he  may  perhaps  have  had  a-  story 
of  his  own,  which  was  not  confided  to  his 
fathom;  but  Colonel  North  knew,  and  so 
did  he,  that  he  could  offer  her  an  affection, 
already  existing,  and  strengthening  every 
year,  which  might  do  almost  as  weUL  Theo, 
with  her  high-flown  ways,  was  this  quiet 
Hugh's  model  of  a  woman ;  she  was  a  Uttle 
wild,  and  very  obstinate,  and  had  been  a 
tomboy  in  her  younger  days;  but  he  rather 
enjoyed  all  that,  which  his  father  had  cer- 
tainly encouraged,  and  quite  tmderstood 
th(9  gentleness  underneath.  He  had  many 
safe  and  excellent  opinions,  one  of  which 
was  that  cousins  ought  not  to  many ;  but 
yet  the  idea  of  Theo's  marrying  anyone 
else  was  hardly  bearable, 

Theo  was  so  used  to  him  and  his  fidgety 
ways,  at  which  she  and  her  uncle  often 
laughed  together,  that  she  would  not 
have  been  surprised  at  his  anxious  con- 
sideration of  her  future,  much  as  his  con- 
clusion would  have  shocked  and  startled 
her.  Captain  North  felt  very  serious  that 
evening.  He  did  not  think  his  father 
would  live  long,  and  then  what  was  to 
become  of  Theo  %  It  was  true  that  she  had 
a  grandmother.  Lady  Bedcliff,  who  might 
not  object  to. having  her  for  a  time,  but  she 
was  a  horrid,  disagreeable  old  woman,  like 
all  the  fieddiffs.  Theo's  father,  George 
MeyneU,  should  be  excepted.  He  waa 
Lord  BedclifiPs;  younger  son.  He  ran 
t^ouffh  all  his  money,  lived  a  wild  life, 
and  died,  early  in  consequence  of  his 
wildness;  but  he  was  so  charming  that 
everybody  loved  him.  His  death  broke 
his  father's  heart,  and  thoroughly  soured 
his  mother.  She  quarrelled  with  her  elder 
son's  wife.  He,  too,  was  now  dead,  and 
the  present  Lady  Bedcliff  and  her  children 
saw  nothing  of  the  grandmother,  who  had 
now  lost  everyone  she  cared  for,  and  lived 
a  savage,  solitary  life  alone  in  London. 
The  thought  of  her,  as  Theo's  only  resource, 
was  very  distressing  to  Captain  North 
Yet  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  just 
yet  to  ask  Theo  to  marry  him.  Perhaps, 
not  being  a  stupid  man,  he  felt  some 
doubt  of  her  answer. 

CHAPTER  11.       IN  THE  CHANCEL. 

A  WISE  woman  wrote  once,  in  a  letter 
to  somebody  who  was  going  to  be  married: 
"  Congratulation  on  such  occasions  seems 
to  me  a  tempting  of  Providence.  The 
t^l^^phal-procession  air,  which,  in  our 
manners  and  customs,  is  given  to.  marriage 
at  the  outset — that  singing  of  Te  Deum 
before  the   battle  has  begun — has,  ever 


since  I  could  reflect,  struck  me  as  Bome- 
what  senseless  and  somewhat  impiooa. 
If  ever  one  is  to  pray,  if  ever  one 
is  to  feel  grave  and  anxious,  if  ever 
one  is  to  shrink  firom  vain  show  and 
vain  babble,  surely  it  is  just  on  the  occasion 
of  two  human  beings  binding  themaelres 
to  one  another,  for  better  and  for  worse, 
till  death  part  them ;  just  on  that  occasion 
which  it  is  customary  only  to  celebrate  with 
rejoicings,  and  congratulations,  and  trous- 
seaux, and  white  ribbon  I " 

Theo  MeyneU  did  not  suppose  herself 
to  have  a  deep,  or  clever,  or  reflective  mind, 
but  these  were  very  much  the  feelings 
which  went  to  sleep  with  her  the  night 
hefore  Helen's  wedding,  and  woke  with 
her  the  next  morning.  She  sighed,  and 
wished  to  go  to  sleep  again,  but  her  maid 
would  not  allow  that ;  so  die  got  up,  and 
soon  found  that  in  broad  da;^ght,  with 
bells  ringing,  and  sun  shining,  and  a  lovely 
bridesmaid's  dress  hanging  in  die  wardrobe, 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  up  these  feelings 
of  cynical  philosophy.  Everything^  and 
everybody  seemed  so  happy,  though  Helen 
Eraser  was  goi^  to. be  married  to  John 
Groodall,  that  l%eo,  in  spite  of  herself, 
began  to  feel  happy  toa  She  never  Uioaght 
much  of  her  appearance,  but  it  was  satis- 
factory to  know  that  she  was  looking  par- 
ticularly well  that  morning.  Combe  said 
so,  and  Theo  saw  that  she  was  right 
Captain  North  need  not  have  warned  her 
against  pulling  a  long  face  on  this  joyfol 
occasion,  for  she  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined 
to  do  so,  and  when  Helen  came  to  her  room 
a  little  later,  she  received  her  with  all  the 
cheerful  affection  that  could  have  been 
expected. 

"  That's  a  dear  old  Theo,"  said  Helen, 
who  was  in  her  usual  placid  spirits.  ''  Yon 
look  quite  jolly  this  morning.  Do  yon 
know,  Combe,  last  night  in  the  garden  she 
was  scolding  me  like  anything." 

"  You  don't  seem  much  the  worse  for  it, 
Miss  Helen,"  said  Combe,  who  had  come  to 
Theo  as  her  nurse  twenty  years  ago,  and 
had  stayed  with  her  ever  since.  She  was 
an  important  person  in  Theo's  life  j  she  told 
her  home-truths,  and  knew  all  her  tempers. 
Once  she  had  said  that  she  would  die  for 
Theo,  and  there  came  a  time  when  she  was 
not  far  from  proving  the  truth  of  her  worda 
Mrs.  Combe  wasan  aristocrat  in  her  notions, 
with  a  supreme  contempt  for  money,  and 
all  possessions  which  had  not  descended  at 
least  from  a  grandfather.  She  could  not 
for  some  time  get  over  the  shock  of  Helen's 
marryiog  a  man  who  had  made  his^ 
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in  pottery  works.  '*  It's  a  style  of  thing 
we're  not  accustomed  to/'  said  Combe. 
"  Not  for  millions  and  billions  would  my 
young  lady  so  demean  herself." 

"  ^eo  dear/'  said  Helen,  when  Oombe 
was  gone  away,  "you  hope  I  shall  be 
happy,  don't  you  1  And  you  know  quite 
well  that  my  being  married  will  never 
make  the  smallest  difference  to  you  1 " 

«  How  could  it  1 "  said  Theo.  "  Yes ;  I 
hope  you  will  be  very,  very  happy." 

"I  believe  you  will  like  hun  a  great 
deal  better  than  you  expect" 
"  So  Hugh  told  me  last  night" 
"  Did  he  t  What  a  good  old  fellow  !  I 
wonder  if  he  would  care  to  come  and  stay 
widi  us  some  day.  You  might  come  at 
the  same  time,  and  then  you  can  amuse 
each  other.  I  shall  want  you  this  summer, 
Theo,  or  early  in  the  autumn*" 

**  I  can't  leave  Uncle  Henry  as  long  as 
he  is  so  ill" 

"  Oh,  he  must  get  better.  What  a  pity 
he  can't  be  hero  to-day  I " 
"  Yes,  a  dreadful  pity ! " 
"  I  believe  he  and '  John  would  get  on 
together ;  they  are  both  so  straightforward. 
Uncle  Henry  is  simple^  like  John,  and 
hasn't  so  many  prejudices  as  some  people." 
"  You  don't  hate  John  this  morning  t " 
'*  No,  not  this  morning.  I  am  rather  in 
a  good  temper,"  said  Hden  with  a  pretty 
smile..  "By-tiie-bye,  there's  one  .bore  I 
most  tell  you  about  You  know  I  told 
you  that  John  had  a  friend,  a  nice  clergy- 
man, who  was.  going  to  be  his  best  man. 
Well,  in  his  letter  this  morning  he  says 
that  Mr.  Langton  is  ill,  and  can't  come, 
and  he  must  toing  somebody  else  instead." 
**  That  doesn't  much  matter,  does  it  t " 
said  Theo  indifferently. 

"Don't  you  think  sot  You  are  the 
person  most  concerned,  for  he  will  have  to 
take  you  in  to  breakfast,  I  suppose,  and  that 
was  why  I  told  John  most  particularly 
that  he  must  bring  his  very  nicest  friend." 
'* Thanks;  you  need  not  have  bothered 
him,"  said  Theo,  smiling. ' 

'*  Oh  yes,  I  thought  it  was  best  at  once 
to  give  him  the  nght  impression  of  you. 
But  I  am  afraid  he  has  made  rather  a  mess 
of  it ;  men  are  so  stupid.  This  is  what  he 
says  :  '  When  I  got  Langton's  letter  I  was 
at  my  wits'  end,  for  I  have  very  few 
friends,  especially  in  London.  But  this 
morning  I  happened  to  meet  young  Fane, 
a  coUieiy manager  in  our  neighbourhood,'" 
here  Helen  stole  a  glance  at  her  cousin, 
who  looked  quite  unconcerned,  "  *  and  I 
asked  him  to  come  downwithme  to-morrow. 


He  made  some  difficulties,  but  at  last  con- 
sented. He  is  a  nice  boy,  and  I  hope  you, 
will  like  him ;  though  of  course  we  should 
both  have  preferred  Langton.'  Fane  is  a 
good  name,"  said  Helen  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "but  I  suppose  a  colliery  manager 
can't  be  anybody.  I  shall  know  all  those 
terms  better  presently,  though.  Do  you 
mind,  Theo  1'^ 

"  Not  in  the  very  least,"  said  Theo. 
"  I  shall  never  see  the  man  again ;  what 
difference  can  it  possibly  make  to  me  1 " 

Helen  looked  at  her  rather  oddly. 

"NonO)  of  course,"  she  said  after  a 
moment  "  But  you  will  be  conscious  of 
his  existence  for  this  one  day,  won't  you  1 " 

She  went  away  smiling,  a  little  piqued 
by  Theo's  grand  indifference,  and  wismng, 
as  she  did  sometimes,  that  her  pet  cousin 
was  more  like  other  gbrl^  But  then  she 
would  not  be  old  Theo,  with  all  her 
oddities  and  originalities,  finest  when  she 
was  most  absurd. 

"I  hope  I  shall  live  to  see  Theo  in 
love,"  thousht  Helea  '*  Her  ideas  about 
it  are  so  splendid — but  the  man  will  want 
a  little  courage,  poor  fellow  1 " 

Helen  was  in  no  agitation  about  herself, 
that  important  day.  She  made  no  fuss,  or 
hurry,  or  delay;  she  looked  very  pretty 
and  quite  contented,  and  kissed  her  step- 
mother and  the  children  with  placid 
sweetness.  Mrs.  Fraser  had  oertainly  tried 
to  do  ail  honour  to  Helen's  marriage.  She 
had  asked  half  the  county,  and  did  not 
show  the  smallest  outward  sim  of  being 
ashamed  of  Mr.  GoodalL  She  smiled 
agreeably  on  all  Linwood,  which  had 
assembled  in  the  street  leading  to  the 
church,  with  flags,  and  flowers,  and  wel- 
comes, and  wishes  of  joy.  The  sun  shone 
on  the  orowd  in  its  Sunday  clothes,  on  the 
children  in  blue  and  white  who  were  to 
throw  flowers  in  the  bride's  patiL  AH  the 
rejoicing  seemed  to  be  very  hearty,  for 
though  people  rather  disliked  Mrs.  Fraser, 
and  laughed  a  little  at  the  squire,  they 
ail  liked  Helen,  who  had  a  pleasant 
manner  with  them,  and  knew  how  to 
admire  their  babies. 

The  church  was  old,  and  low,  and  dark, 
with  heavy  pillars,  and  high  pews  blocking 
up  the  nave.  The  chancel  was  of  a  later 
date,  a  high  raised  space  with  three  or 
four  great  Perpendicular  windows,  which 
having  lost  their  ancient  glory  of  colour, 
except  a  few  fri^^ments,  let  in  a  full  flood 
of  sunshine  on  the  wedding-party.  This 
was  where  Theo  first  saw  her  new  cousin 
and  his  fijend,  as  she,  with  the  other 
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brideamaidfl,  followed  Mr.  Fraser  and  Helen 
pp  the  church.  John  Goodali  looked  mnch 
more  neryons  than  his  brida  He  was  a 
tall  young  man,  rather  fat,  and  very  pale, 
with  a  uiort  reddish  beard  and  keen, 
honesty  dark  eyes.  He  had  an  enresdon 
of  the  deepest  and  most  anxious  solemnity, 
which  deared  up  a  little  when  Helen  was 
actually  standing  by  his  side,  and  the  old 
rector  was  beginning  the  service. 

Theo  was  glad  to  feel  that  she  rather 
liked  him«  though  he  gave  her  a  trembling 
inclination  to  smile.  It  appeared  to  her 
that  tixe  man  was  very  fond  of  Helen,  and 
would  think  a  great  deal  about  makinff  her 
happy.  And  Uiough  he  looked  solia,  he 
did  not  look  vulgar.  Theo  perceived  that 
Hugh  was  right  Though  of  course  very 
different  from  Hugh,  John  Ooodall  was 
not  of  an  absolutely  inferior  creation. 

Theo  had  a  free  way  of  looking  about 
her  at  the  most  inappropriate  moments, 
and  not  with  quick,  slight  glances,  but 
with  a  grave,  deliberate  stare,  which  no 
nerson  could  encounter  without  feeling  it 
Mrs.  Fraser  had  often  complained  of  this 
trick,  one  of  the  results,  she  said,  of 
Colonel  North's  system  of  no  education, 
and  copied  exactly  from  him.  But  Theo 
unfortunately  never  troubled  herself  about 
MnL  Fraser's  opinion  while  she  was  a  girl, 
and  Mrs.  Fraser  had  now  given  up  as  hope- 
less any  idea  of  training  her  to  better 
manners,  so  she  stared  about  her^  as  usual 
at  Helen's  wedding,  noticing  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way  the  people's  dresses,  the  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  the  beauty  of  Helen's 
fair,  bent  head  under  her  veU,  the  sturdy 
breadth  of  John  Ghx>dall's  shoulders.  She 
was  in  one  of  her  most  absent  moods,  but 
it  was  a  tender  mood  too ;  she  did  not  look 
at  all  scornful ;  her  face  was  full  of  gentle 
thought,  not  exactly  arising  from  the 
service,  of  whidi  she  did  not  hear  a  word. 
She  was  thinking  of  Nell's  childhood  and 
her  own,  pitying  and  loving  her  cousin, 
perhaps  all  the  more  because  she  had  dis- 
appointed her.  She  was  thinking  also  of 
their  talk  last  night,  and  pitying  Mr. 
Goodali,  and  wishing  that  Nell  had  not 
said  those  things  about  him.  If  the  man 
bad  been  much  worse  than  this,  surely 
Nell,  having  promised  to  marry  him, 
ought  not  to  have  allowed  herself  to  see  or 
mention  any  defects  in  him.  Poor  Nell  1 
Everybody  does  not  see  things  in  the  same 
way,  and  it  now  seemed  possible  that  she 
might  be  happy  after  alL 


Many  people  in  the  church  that  day 
looked  at  Theo  as  much  as  at  the  fazide. 
There  was  something  so  noble  snd  un- 
conscious in  the  way  she  stood-Hdoeer 
to  Helen  than  any  of  the  others— tbe 
flowers  drooping  carelessly  from  her  hsndi, 
her  head  held  very  erect,  with  her  own 
little  air  of  spirit  and  splendour.  One  of 
the  lookers-on  said  afterwards  that  she 
"  took  away  his  breath."  Another,  that 
she  was  "  a  magnificent  young  woman." 
Theo  thought  of  nobody's  opioion.  She 
stood  a  litUe  sideways  in  the  chancel,in 
a  broad  sunbeam,  and  looked  about  her 
with  the  absent,  deliberate  coobess  which 
so  deeply  irritated  Mrs.  Fraser.  Bat  the 
Fates  were  lying  in  wait  for  Theo^  and 
her  happy  unconsciousness  did  not  hat 
long.  She  had  been  gazbg  intently  at  one 
person  in  the  little  group  near  her,  and  had 
just  roused  herself  to  wonder  who  he  conld 
be.  She  certainly  had  never  seen  him 
before,  at  Lm wood  or  in  the  county.  He 
was  a  very  tall  youne  man,  taller  than  the 
bridegroom,  widi  a  dark,  pale  skin,  brown 
hair  out  close,  and  a  thin  une  of  moustache 
which  did  not  hide  a  rather  firmly-set 
mouth.  The  upper  part  of  his  face  was  very 
good,  with  larfl;e,  handsome,  hazel  eyes.  He 
was  thin,  and  looked  a  little  worn,  a  little 
iU-tompmd,  and  very  like  a  gentleman.  As 
Theo  looked,  his  rather  tirei  eyes  were 
lifted  suddenly  and  fixed  upon  her.  It 
was  a  moment  before  she,  at  least,  knew 
how  straight  and  how  intently  they  were 
staring  at  each  other.  Then  she  slowly 
droppied  her  eyes,  her  whole  face  and  air 
became  scornful,  and  during  the  rest  d  the 
service  she  looked  about  her  no  more. 

In  the  vestry  afterwards,  she  found 
herself  being  introduced  toMr.  GoodaU,who 
grasped  her  hand  with  quite  unneoenaiT 
warmth.  She  was  also  made  acquainted  with 
his  best  man,  who  bowed  and  looked  ahj. 
They  had  both  written  their  names  as 
witnesses  of  the  marriage.  There  they 
stood  for  the  world  to  see,  on  the  same 
sheet  of  the  register — ^Theodosia  MepeUi 
and  Gerald  Fane. 
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CHAPTBR  XXVUL  "OLD  LKTTKBa" 
The  Bev.  John  wu  profoundly  per- 
turbed by  hearing  from  Mra.  John  of 
'  Tom'a  lapse — or  plnnge  rather — into  vice. 
After  mach  asitated  thoneht  he  came  to 
the  only  oonclaaion  poBtdble — that  Tom's 
confession  was  an  haUaoination  of  fbver — 
else,  why  had  he  not  made  it  that  morning 
to  him,  bis  clergyman  t  There  could  be 
bat  one  reason — that  in  the  morning  he 
had  been  ladd,  coherent,  and  in  his  right 
mind. 

HoiFever,  he  would  pat  this  thing 
beyond  doabt.  He  voald  see  Tom  again, 
urge  him  to  repeat  his  oonfessioQ,  ana — if 
he  repeated  it — discover  for  himself  from 
his  maimer  whether  it  was,  or  was  not,  an 
hallacination  of  fever. 

Xevertheless,  the  Bev.  John  was  in  no 
burry  to  pnt  this  thing  beyond  a  doabt 
A.t  the  back  of  his  mind,  like  a  spectral 
presence,  nnBeen  but  felt,  was  a  shnadering 
nisgivine  that  a  theory,  dear  as  life  to 
lim,  might  be  shaken  in  an  hoar.  There- 
ore  the  Rev.  John  persoaded  himself  that 
le  had  pressing  and  all-important  letters 
o  write  before  he  coold  set  ont  to  pay  this 
aomentoas  visit  He  took  his  time  in 
rriting ;  he  took  his  time  in  getting  to 
joeda  ;  and,  in  Leeds,  in  muking  to 
Hdnner's  Alley. 

Shall  we  say  he  was  relieved  to  find 
?om  dead  I  His  death  was  bat  the 
oestion  of  sn  hour  sooner  or  later.  At 
!ie  bottom  of  his  heart  was  the  Rev.  John 
slieved  to  find  it  had  happened  an  hoar 
>oner  f  Perhaps  he  was  nnconscioosly. 
at,  if  he  -wis,  he  did'not,  so  to  speak,  pop 
ii  head  under  the  clothes  more  childishly 


than  any  of  the  rest  of  as,  who  will  neve 
see  what  we  should  shudder  to  see. 

The  Bev.  John  found  Archie  stttiu] 
stupefied  beside  the  bed  of  death.  Hi 
really  could  not  say  how  long  it  was  sinci 
poor  Tom  had  died.  It  seemed  an  in 
calcolable  time  to  him,  yet  Tom  had  beei 
but  half  an  hour  dead. 

TwM  bub  jnat  now  he  went  away  ; 
I  bkve  not  nnoe  had  tima  to  ahed  >  tear  ; 
And  yet  tbe  diitaaoe  does  the  lame  appear 
Ab  if  be  bad  been  a  tboosand  yean  from  ma. 
Time  takes  no  meMore  in  Eternit}'. 
"  He's  gone  1 " 
"Yea." 

"Has  he  been  dead  long}"    For  the 
Kev.  John  was  not  easy  about  those  delaya 
"LoDgt    Some    time — a  long  time,  I 
think;  I  don't  know  how  long." 

The  Bev.  John  was  relievea  If  he  had 
made  what  haste  he  could,  he  would  still 
probably  have  been  too  late. 

"Was  his  mind  at  ease,  Archie  1"  he 


The  Bev.  John  was  silent  for  a  little, 
trying  to  muster  courage  for  the  next 
question  which  rose  to  his  Ups ;  but,  his 
heart  failing  him,  he  turned  the  conversa- 

Where's  the  woman  t " 
tin.  Stnbbs  t    She  goes  out  charing 
and  when  I  came  she  went  away.     She 
promised  to  send  a  nurB&   I  wish  he  could 
be  moved  home  b>day,  uncla" 

"There's  yoor  mother  to  think  of, 
Archie.  It's  been  a  bad  case  of  fever,  yon 
know.  But  he  might  lie  in  the  church  till 
the  funeral." 

While  this  point  was  being  debated  the 
nurse  made  at  last  her  appearance,  and  to 
her  the  Bev.  John  gave  instructions  for 
the  undertaker.  Then  Archie  took  the 
letters  which  Tom  desired  should  be  placed 
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in  his  coffin ;  and,  after  a  long  look  at  the 
white,  worn  face,  left  the  cellar  with  his 
UQcIe^  and  returned  home,  silent  for  the 
most  part. 

On  reaching  home  he  sought  his  mother, 
to  tell  her  wiUi  tears  of  Tom's  last  words 
and  moments. 

Mrs.  John  wept  quietly,  and  said  at 
last: 

"  Are  those  the  letters  ?  May  I  read 
them  1 " 

*0f  course,  mother.  There's  nothing 
in  them.  They  spoke  of  home  to  the  poor 
feHow ;  that  was  all." 

Mrs.  John  took  the  letters  upstairs  to 
her  room,  but  in  half  an  hour  hurried  back 
in  great  agitation  to  seek  the  Eev.  John  in 
his  study. 

"  John,  who  was  Tom  Chown  %  " 

"  Who  was  he  1 "  bewildered. 

"  Who  was  his  mother  1 " 

**  I  think  I  told  you  at  the  time,  my 
dear,  when  I  baptised  him,  didn't  1 1  She 
was  that  poor  woman  who  came  to  Colston 
to  seek  her  husband,  who  had  deserted  her." 

'*  She  didn't  find  him  1" 

'*  She  was  confined  the  night  she  reached 
the  town,  and  died  in  her  confinement 
She  asked  me  to  find  him,  if  I  could,  and 
if  not  to  take  care  of  the  child  for'  her. 
But  I  couldn't  find  him.  I  put  the  case 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  I  went 
rotmd  myself  to  the  clergy,  but  no  one^of 
that  name  was  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    But  why  do  yon  ask,  dear ) " 

*' Because  of.  these,"  handing  him  a 
couple  of  yellow  lettera 

'*  Those!  I  gave  them  to  him  myself 
after  his  confirmation.  His  mother  asked 
me  to  keep  them  for  him." 

^*  You  never  told  me  about  them." 

"  Didn't  I,  my  dear  1  I  must  have  told 
you  about  them." 

Mrs.  John  shook  her  head. 

**  No,  I  never  read  them  before,  and  I 
don't  think  you  can  have  either." 

'*  I  might  have  read  them  without  think- 
ing," he  said  meekly,  and,  indeed,  this  was 
highly  probable.  Now,  however,  he  read 
and  re-read  them  carefully,  concentrating 
upon  them  his  utmost  attention,  without 
discerning  the  slightest  reason  for  the 
importance  Mrs.  John  attached  to  them. 
At  last  he  looked  up,  perplexed  and 
apologetic.     "Well,  dear?" 

"  Well !    Don't  you  see  1 " 

The  Eev.  John  looked  back  blankly  at 
the  letters,  and  again  blankly  up  into  Mrs. 
John's  fiice.  She  had,  therefore,  to  explain 
herself,  which  she  did  as  clearly  as  hsr 


extreme  agitation  would  permit,  with  the 
efi'ect  of  converting,  convincing,  confound- 
ing the  Bev.  John. 

''  You  think  there's  no  doubt  about  it, 
Mary  t " 

"  What  doubt  can  there  be  ?  John,  we 
must  keep  the  letters.  It  would  not  be 
right  to  bury  them  with  him." 

"  To  bury  them  1 " 

"  He  wished  them  and  some  letters  of 
Archie's  to  him  to  be  buried  with  him." 

**  Don't  you  think,  Mary,  it  would  all  be 
best  buried  .with  him  now  1 " 

Mary  was  silent  She  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  swiftly,  her  brow  knit,  her 
head  bent,  her  hands  wrung  together 
spasmodically  behind  her  back. 

'*  There's  no  need  now  to  decide,  at  any 
rate,"  urged  the  Rev.  John,  so  roused  out 
of  himself  by  this  startling  discovery  as  to 
counsel  his  counsellor. 

**No;  but  we  must  keep  the  letters, 
John.  We  must  keep  them,"  she  groaned. 
"  We  have  no  choice." 

''  It  was  his  own  wish  that  they  should 
be  buried  with  him,  dear." 

"And  if  they  concerned  only  him  we 
should  have  the  right  to  do  it.  But  we 
have  not  the  right  to  do  it  when  the 
interests  of  others  are  concerned  Have 
we,  John  dear  t "  looking  op  wistfully  and 
woefully  into  his  face. 

''You're  always  right,  Mary;  always, 
dear." 

Next  morning  when  the  body  was 
brought  and  laid  in  the  church,  Mrs.  John 
placed  in  the  coffin  only  Archie's  letters. 

Two  days  later  poor  Tom  was  laid  in  the 
spot  he  had  chosen  for  his  grave — ^in  sight 
of  the  vicarage,  and  beside  the  path  used 
daily  by  Mrs.  John  on  her  way  to  the 
school  He  attained  the  little  and  loving 
immortality  he  wished  for  in  this  world, 
since  Archie  often  thought  of  him,  and  Mrs. 
John,  while  she  lived,  made  his  grave  each 
year  beautiful  with  flowers.  And  he 
attained  also  another  earthly  immortality, 
for  which  he  would  not  have  greatly  cared. 
The  Bev.  John's  theory,  of  his  confession 
of  a  headlong  plunge  into  vice  having  been 
an  hflJlucination  of  fever,  had  time  in  two 
months  to  root  itself  and  grow  up  into  a 
sturdy  and  dogged  conviction,  which  Mr& 
John,  of  course,  waa  at  no  paina  to  disturb. 
Somehow  he  never  spoke  much  about  the 
matter  to  her ;  and  for  the  first  and  If^t 
time  in  his  Ufe  acted  without  adviabg  witii 
her  or  even  confiding  in  her.  She,  there- 
fore, was  no  less  surprised  than  the  rest 
of  the  parish  to  aee^a  simple  headstone 
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on  Tom's  grave  with  this  inscnption: 
"Thomas  ChowHi  the  first  of  the  Neo- 
pedo-holo  Baptists.  Baptised  November 
9bh,  1855.    Died  July  4th,  1878." 

It  is  not,  however,  to  this  distinction 
that  Tom  owes  the  space  we  have  given  him 
in  this  history,  but  to  the  bearing  of  his 
fortunes  upon  those  of  Archie,  to  which  it 
is  time  that  we  return. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.      AN  ASSIGNATION. 

On  the  morning  of  poor  Tom's  funeral, 
Archie  got  from  Mrs.  Bompas's  solicitor 
the  notice  he  had  been  expecting  of  pro- 
ceedings to  be  taken  against  him  for  breach 
of  promise  of  marriage. 

For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read,  could 
ever  hear  by  tale  or  history,  the  course  of 
true  love  never  yet  was  crossed  (in  fiction) 
by  anything  so  unheroic,  undignified, 
ludicrous,  as  the  prosecution  of  the  hero 
for  breach  of  promise.  Fancy  a  string  of 
such  letters  as  that  we  have  already  given 
being  read  out  in  court,  printed  in  every 
newspaper,  laid  on  every  breakfast-table, 
and  laughed  at  by  every  man  and  woman 
in  England,  from  Ida  down  to  Dick  1 

You  may  make  a  hero  brutal,  selfish, 
sensual,  vicious,  criminal,  and  find  for  him 
admirers ;  but  a  ridiculous  hero  is  a  con^ 
tradiction  in  terms.  Yet  here  is  our  hero 
about  to  be  pilloried  in  the  most  ridiculous 
position  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  stand. 

Being  in  a  state  of  extreme  mental  and 
physic^  prostration,  Archie  was.  desperate 
in   his  resolutions.      He  would  disappear 
altogether,  quit  England,  lose  himself  in 
the   wilds  of  America.     Even  Mrs.  John, 
to  -whom  Archie's  exile  would  have  been 
as  a  most  bitter  bereavement,  could  see  no 
other  way  out  of  the  scrape  than  his  dis- 
appearance, at  least  for  a  time.     There  was 
no    money  to  buy  off  these  harpies  with, 
and  only  money  or  marriage  would  prevent 
this  crushing  scandal. 

'^  X  think,  Archie,  I  should  like  to  con- 
sult X)r.  Grice  about  it,  if  you  don't  mind 
niy  telling  him  the  whole  story." 

'*  Of  course,  mother,  if  you  like  ;  but  I 
cannot  see  what  else  anyone  could  sug- 
gest. " 

Sat  Mrs.  John,  who  put  merited  and 
immense  faith  in  Dr.  Grrice's  practical 
wisdomi  and  who,  besides,  wished  to 
consult  him  upon  the  letters  which  had  so 
startled  her  and  the  Bev.  John,  was  nx)t 
to  be  dissuaded  from  consulting  the  oracle. 
Therefore,  she  started  early  the  next 


morning  for  the  train,  in  order  to  catch  the 
doctor  before  he  set  out  on  his  pnrfessional 
rounds.  To  do  this  she  had  to  leave 
Edgburn  at  nine  o'clock — that  is,  half  an 
hour  before  the  post  brought  a  letter  which 
might  have  altered  her  plans.  It  was  a 
letter  to  Afchie,  which  ran  thus : 

'*  Bridge  water  Cottage, 

*'  Heatherley,  Byeoote. 

"  D£AR  Mr.  Guard,— I  cannot  tell  you 
how  distressed  I  was  to  hear  to-day  from 
my  mother  that  she  had  been  to  you  with 
those  letters.  Some  time  since  she,  took 
them  from  me,  under  .the  pretext  that  I 
was  injuring  my  health  in  reading  them. 
Little  did  I  dream  of  the  disgracef lU  use  to 
which  she  meant  to  put  them.  I  have, 
however,  got  them  back,  and  think^,tbat 
now  the  only  reparation  I  can  make  to  you 
is  to  return  them,  though  I  part,  in  parting 
with  them,  with  what  has  been  the  sole 
happiness  of  a  very  unhappy  life.  It  is 
not  the  least  of  my  unhappiness  to  think 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  explain  to 
you  conduct  which  gave  you  just  offence 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  our  stay  in 
Cambridge,  nor  even  our  departure  wi^out 
leave-takm^  from  the  neighbourhood.  I 
cannot  exj^ain  all  tlus  in  a  letter,  i^id  I 
cannot  hope,  after  my  mother's  behkviour, 
for  the  favour  of  one  last  interview.  Yet, 
when  I  recall  all  your  generosity,  I  almost 
think  you  would  do  me  this  grjsat  kind- 
ness, if  only  you  knew  how  wretched  the 
thought  of  being  misunderstood  by  you 
makes  me. 

"  I  shall  keep  your  dear,  dear  letters  one 
single  day  longer,  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  have  the  sad  pleasure  of  giving  them 
myself  into  your  hands.  I  ask  only  to  see 
you  once  more,  and  only  that  you  may  hear 
my  explanations.  WiU  you  come  t  Pray 
do  not  answer  this,  as- my  mother,  seeing 
your  writing,  would  suspect,  and  might 
frustrate,  my  design  of  restoring  your  let- 
ters. I  shall  meet  the  train  which  reaches 
Heatherley  from  Leeds  at  two-fifty  to- 
morrow aftemoon^^uch  is  my  confidence 
in  your  generosity.  For  I  think  yon  will 
come.  I  know  you  would  come  if  I  could 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  have  to  tell 
you,  how  I  long  to  tell  it,  and  how  utterly 
wretched  I  shall  be  if  you  deny  n^e  this 
one  last  chance  of  an  explanation. 

"I  have  long  lost  the  hope  that  you 
have  kept  my  letters,  but  if  by  any  chance 
you  have,  you  will,  I  know,  exchange  them 
for  yours.  Pray  do  not  send  them  by 
post,  as  then  they  must  fall  into  my 
mother's  hands.      If  you  wi^  not|  coifie 
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to-moirow,  bam  them.  Bat  yoa  will  come. 
I  cannot,  dare  not  think  otherwise.  I 
might  in  time  grow  reconciled  to  the  loss 
of  yoor  love,  bat  never  to  the  loss  of  yoar 
esteem.  I  most  explain  the  condact  by 
which,  I  fear,  I  have  forfeited  it  Forgive 
this  long  letter,  this  last  letter,  from — 
Yoors,  Anastasia  Bompas." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  clever  letter  left 
Archie  no  alternative  bat  an  acceptance  of 
the  saggeated  assi^ation.  He  mast  on 
no  account  write,  smce  his  letter  woald  be 
recognised  by  Mrs.  Bompas;  if,  therefore, 
he  was  to  set  back  his  letters  at  all,  he 
must  meet  we  maiden. 

Seeking  the  Eev.  John,  he  explained 
harriedly  to  him  the  reason  of  the  sadden 
journey,  so  harriedly  that  his  reverence — 
though  he  brought  all  the  forces  of  his 
mind  that  he  comd  summon  at  so  short  a 
notice  to  bear  upon  the  explanation — 
received  the  distinct  impression,  which  he 
confidently  conveyed  to  Mrs.  John,  that 
another  letter  from  these  Bompas  people 
had  driven  Archie  to  instant  headlong 
flight — ^whither  and  for  how  long  he  could 
not  say. 

Archie  had  only  time  to  catch  his  train 
by  a  rusL  He  had  hardly  got  into  the 
carriage  when  it  started,  and  then  he  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  been  back  at 
home.  He  had  felt  ill  when  he  had  got 
up  that  morning,  but  the  excitement  of 
the  letter  and  the  minor  excitement  of  a 
rush  for  the  train  had  driven  back  the  feel- 
ing until  he  found  himself  in  the  carriage 
and  the  train  had  started;  then  the  re- 
action set  in.  He  lay  back  in  the  carriage, 
helpless  with  that  kind  of  pain  and  prostra- 
tion which  comes  from  excessive  sea- 
sickness. The  journey  and  its  object 
receded  in  his  mind  until  it  became  dim  as 
a  cloud,  as  a  dream,  and  he  was  vividly 
conscious  only  of  pain,  which  at  each  throb 
of  his  pulse  seemed  to  break  over  him  in 
successive  waves,  and  beat  upon  him,  and 
beat  him  down,  till  he  lay  helpless  as  a 
wreck  at  their  mercy. 

In  fact,  he  had  caught  the  fever  to  which 
poor  Tom  had  succumbed. 

At  Byecote,  where  all  had  to  change,  he 
was  roused  by  a  porter  and  got  upon  the 
platform  and  into  the  refreshment-room, 
where  a  class  of  wine  brought  him  more 
to  himself,  so  much  so  that  he  felt  now 
equal  to  going  through  with  the  business. 
And,  indeed,  apart  from  the  effect  of  the 
wine  he  had  a  kind  of  lucid  intervai,  and 
was  altogether  better  and  brighter.  He 
was    able,    when    the    train  started   for 


Heatherley,  to  collect  and  concentrate  his 
thoughts  upon  the  unpleasant  interview 
before  him.  At  best  he  felt  that  he  most 
cut  a  sorry  figure  in  it,  having  nothing  to 
give  the  girl  in  return  for  her  love  and  her 
generosity.  He  had  not  even  kept  her 
letters,  and  had  nothing  to  retom  to  her 
but  a  locket  with  her  likeness  in  it^  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  in  case  she  ahould 
think  it  necessary  to  give  him  back  his 
presents. 

But  why  should  he  believe  in  her  love 
and  generosity  1  Becausehe  could  notbelieve 
that  she  hoped  to  re-inveigle  him  into  her 
toils  in  a  single  interview.  His  heart  being 
garrisoned  in  such  force  by  Ida,  the  idea 
of  an  attempt  to  take  it  by  a  coup  demain 
was  inconceivabla  to  him. 

Nor  was  it  the  precise  idea  conceived  hy 
Anastasia.  She  had  certainly  hope  of  re- 
awakening his  old  love,  for  she  bad  no 
suspicion  of  having  been  replaced  hj 
another  in  his  heart;  but  she  did  not 
expect  to  regain  her  power  over  him  in  a 
single  interview.  She  merely  meant  this 
interview  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  hy 
which  he  might  gradually  be  re-subdued. 
But  on  his  re-subjugation  she  was  bent 
Through  living  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Byecote  she  had  come  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Tuck  and  of  Archie's  relationship  to  him, 
and  had  formed  her  own  conclusions  there- 
from upon  his  prospects.  The  young  ladj 
was  oi^Lj  less  mercenary  than  her  mother; 
but  being  young,  and  as  much  in  love  with 
Archie  as  she  could  be  with  anyone,  s^e 
preferred  rather  to  lure  than  to  drive  him 
to  submission.  At  the  same  time  she 
had  not  the  least  intention — ^if  she  fotindher 
arts  fail— of  restoring  Archie  his  letters. 
She  resolved — ^if  she  gained  nothing— to 
lose  nothing  by  the  interview. 

When  the  train  drew  up  at  Heatherley, 
and  Archie  got  out  upon  the  platform, 
Anastasia  advanced  with  a  timid  step  And 
deprecating  face  to  meet  hioL 

''  You  are  ill  1  ^  she  exclaimed. 

"  I've  not  been  very  well,"  taking  her 
offered  hand. 

"Yet  you  have  come!"  expressing 
through  her  voice  and  eyes  the  greatness 
of  her  gratituda  It  was  a  bit  overdone, 
and  oppressive  to  Archie,  who  was  irre- 
sponsive.     "  How  I  wish  I  could  ask  you 

home,  but "  An  apoaiopesis  dedicated 

to  her  mother.  "  You  are  not  too  fatigued 
for  a  walk  1  We  might  go  down  by  the 
river;  it  is  not  far,  and  we  shall  be  to  our- 
selves." 

Archie  assenting,  she  led  the  way  out  of 
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the  little  station  and  oat  of  the  high-road 
into  a  bye-path,  which  soon  brought  them 
to  the  river's  bank.  As  the  path  was  a 
mere  track,  they  had  to  walk  in  single  file 
and  in  silence  till  they  reached  the  river, 
narrowed  here  to  a  mill-race. 
^  "Ton  had  better  sit,  you  look  so 
tired,"  she  said  then  gently  and  sym- 
pathetically, seating  herseU  on  the  trunk 
of  a  fallen  laree. 

Archie,  glad  of  a  rest,  sat  beside  her. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  which  ha  broke 

at  last 

"  Your  letter  was  very  generous,"  he  said. 

''It    is    you    who    are    generous    to 

come.    But  I  knew  you  would    You  were 

always  generous,  except — except Oh, 

Archie,  why  did  you  show  my  letters  ?  " 

Here  was  a  sudden  and  surprising 
assault.  She  was  drawing  a  bow  at  a 
mere  venture  to  account  for  her  cooling 
to  Archie  upon  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Hyslop.  She  thought  it  probable  enough 
that  Archie  had  shown  her  letters  as  un- 
scrupulously as  she  had  shown  his;  but 
she  spoke  upon  mere  suspicion.  The  bolt 
shot  home,  however,  for  Archie,  upon  Mr. 
Jacoz  disillusioning  him  about  Anastasia, 
had  compared  his  own  letters  from  her 
with  his  friend's,  and  allowed  him  also  to 
compare  these  nearly  identical  e£fnsions 
together.  As  Archie,  therefore,  looked 
confused  and  guilty,  Anastasia  confidently 
followed  up  her  attack. 

"  I  couldn't  believe  it ;  I  didn't  believe 
it  till  the  very  words  of  one  of  my  letters 

were  repeated  to  me  by — by But  I 

promised  not  to  give  his  name.  Then 
only  would  I  believe  what  mother  always 
told  me  from  the  first— that  you  were  but 
trifling  with  my  affections.  For  mother 
wished  me  to  marry  Mr.  Hyslop  because  he 
was  rich,  and  because  we  were  poor,  and — 
and  in  debt.  I  brought  these  letters,"  she 
said,  taking  a  packet  from  her  pocket ; 
"  they  will  explain  all  better  than  I  can. 
These  are  letters  from  my  mother,  urging 
me  to  marry  Mr.  Hyslop,  and  these  are 
letters  Mr.  Jacox  wrote  to  me  before  I 
knew  you,  which  mother  threatened  to 
show  you  if  I  did  not  myself  break  off  our 
enRagement  I  got  them  out  of  her  hands 
at  last,  but  could  not  bring  myself  to  bum 
them  till  you  had  seen  them,  that  there 
might  be  no  more  any  misunderstanding 
between  us.  You  will  read  them  1 "  plead- 
ingly. 

Archie,  however,  rather  to  her  relief, 

there  was  no  need;  and  Anastasia, 
thus  free  to  put  what  contents  she 


pleased  into  the  letters,  toned  down  those 
of  Mr.  Jacox,  and  exaggerated  the  pressure 
put  upon  her  by  her  mother  to  discard 
Archie  and  accept  the  more  eligible  Mr. 
Hyslop. 

Still,  they  were  bon&-fide  letters.  When 
Mrs.  Bompas  went,  as  she  often  did,  to 
London,  under  the  pretence  of  business, 
she  wrote  in  her  sober  moments  long 
letters  of  such  advice  to  her  daughter, 
some  of  which  Anastasia  happened  to  have 
kept.  She  had  also  kept  all  Mr.  Jacox's 
letters,  though  she  had  made  a  choice 
selection  from  his  extensive  correspondence 
for  Archie's  eye;  in  fact,  only  the  earliest 
and  therefore  most  modest  of  his  effusions, 
which  were  taken  up,  for  the  most  part, 
with  remonstrances  upon  her  prudery. 

Having  explained  her  sudden  coolness  to 
Archie  by  her  versions  of  these  letters,  and 
by  her  discovery  that  he  was  making  mere 
and  cruel  sport  of  her  ingenuous  affections, 
she  proceeded  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
their  sudden  disappearance  from  Gam- 
bridge.  It  was  simple  and  prosaic  They 
left  Cambridge,  she  said,  because,  owing  to 
her  poor  mother's  extravagance,  they  were 
deep  in  hopeless  debt,  from  which  there 
was  no  escape  but  through  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Hyslop. 

'*  But  could  I  marry  one  I  did  not  love, 
and  while  I  loved  another  % "  falteringly. 

^This  was  her  explanation  of  their  fi^ht 
from  Cambridge,  which  it  is  only  fair 
to  give— rour  own  is  somewhat  different 
One  wet  night  Mr.  Hyslop,  visiting 
Anastasia,  hung  up  Jus  dripping  overcoat 
in  the  passaga  Here  Mrs.  Bompas,  coming 
to  eavesdrop,  found  it,  and  in  it — for  she 
whiled  the  tedious  time  away  by  ransack- 
ing its  pockets — a  purse  bulging  with  bank- 
notes. One  of  these  for  a  large  amount 
she  abstracted  without  a  qualm  of  con- 
science, though  not  without  a  qualm  of 
fear.  Drink  had  reduced  her  to  bank- 
ruptcy at  once  of  money,  of  principle,  and 
of  shame.  Next  morning  she  went  to 
London,  and  tendered  the  note  in  payment 
of  a  small  account.  The  shopkeeper,  how- 
ever, declined  to  change  it  unless  she  would 
endorse  it  She  endorsed  it,  received  the 
change,  returned  to  Cambridge  to  find  Mr. 
Hyslop  with  Anastasia,  telline  her  of  the 
robbery,  and  congratulating  nimself  upon 
having  known  the  number  of  the  note,  and 
having  telegraphed  that  morning  to  have 
it  stopped.  Hence  their  sudden  flight, 
which  could  be  made  in  a  moment  without 
loss,  or  rather  with  advantage,  since  they 
left  nothing  but  debt  behind.    Nor  were 
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they  in  the  least  danger  of  parsuit  and 
prosecatioa.  When  the  note  was  stopped 
and  the  signature  of  Mrs.  Bompas  was 
found  endorsed  upon  it»  Mr.  Hyslop  hushed 
up  the  business — not  certainly  for  Anas- 
tasia's  sake,  but  for  his  own;  since  his 
relations  with  these  ladies  must  have  come 
out  in  evidence,  to  the  delight  of  his  friends 
and  the  disgust  of  his  parents. 

Thus  it  came  about,  that  only  the  three 
immediately  concerned  had  any  idea  of  the 
reason  why  the  bright  particular  star  of 
Cambridge  should  have  shot  thus  madly 
from  its  sphere  into  the  jaws  of  darkness. 

Anastasia,  having  made  her  explanations 
eloquently  and  with  the  eloquence  also  of 
plaintive  wd  appealing  eyea,  and  hands 
clasped  together  convulsively,  waited  her 
sentence. 

'^Archie,  can  you  forgive  me )" 

Archie  felt  so  ill  that  it  was  only  by  a 
great  effort  he  couldfoUow  her  explanationa 
It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  he  was 
in  the  worst  mood  in  the  world  for  the 
part  Anastasia  expected  him  to  play. 

*^  There  is  nothing  to  forgive ;  or  it  is  I 
who  need  forgiveness,"  he  said  wearily. 
**  I  did  show  your  letters  to  Mr.  Jacox,  but 
only  when  he  had  shown  me  similar  ones 
which  you  had  written  to  him." 

Here  she  withdrew,  as  though  stung,  the 
hand  she  had  laid  imploringly  on  his  arm. 
If  Mr.  Jacox  had  shown  her  letters,  there 
was  small  hopeof  reconciliation  with  Archie. 

*'  Dastard ! "  she  hissed  with  sudden  fury 
in  her  eyes  and  her  voice;  but  then  re- 
membering and  recovering  herself,  she 
added  in  a  milder  tone  :  "  It  was  dastardly 
to  show  letters  I  had  written  before  I  knew 
my  own  heart ;  before  I  knew  you.  If  you 
had  read  his  letters  to  me — if  you  will 
read  them,"  holding  again  the  packet  out 
to  Archie,  confident  now  of  his  declining  to 
look  at  them. 

"I  do  not  need  to  read  them  to  know 
that  they  were  foolish — foolish  as  my 
own." 

"Yours  I  Archie,  you  do  not  know  what 
they  have  been  to  me — what  a  struggle  it 
has  been  to  me  to  give  them  up." 

"  It  is  most  generous  of  you,"  murmured 
Archie  in  a  conventional  voice,  which  con- 
vinced her  that  her  assault  had  failed 
utterly. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  with  half- 
averted  face.  Then  she  said  in  a  chilling 
voice,  as  she  handed  Archie  another  packet 
to  his  great  relief : 

"  I  have  brought  you  your  presents — 
such  of  them  as  I  could  take  without  the 


chance  of  their  being  missed  by  mj 
mother,"  in  other  words  those  of  least 
value.  "  She  seems  to  have  suspected  my 
intention  to  restore  your  letters  to  yoa,  for 
she  broke  open  my  desk  lajst  night,  and  h&a 
again  got  possession  of  them.  When  I  can 
regain  them,  I  shall  return  them.  And 
mmej  " 

''They  are  destroyed;  bat  there  is 
this,"  handing  her  iJie  locket  with  her 
likeness  in  it— her  one  present  to  him. 

She  took  it,  and  flung  it  petolmtly 
towards  the  river.  The  chain  caught, 
however,  on  the  low  bough  of  an  alder 
which  hung  over  the  water. 

Archie,  who  now  suspected  the  trae 
motive  and  meaning  of  the  interview  into 
whi6h  he  had  been  tricked,  rose  disgaated, 
and  said  in  a  voice  of  constrained  civ^ty : 

"Good-bya" 

''Good-bye,"  she  answered,  without 
moving  or  taming  back  towards  him  her 
averted  head. 

Archie  walked  slowly  and  feebly  back 
towards  the  station.  She  waited  until  he 
was  well  out  of  sight,  and  then  rose  to 
recover  the  locket,  which  she  was  very 
glad  to  find  retrievable.  By  stoopmg  far 
forward  she  could  just  touch  it,  but  as  she 
tried  to  grasp  it  she  over-reached  herself, 
and  fell  headlong  into  the*  mill-race.  She 
was  swept  away  by  the  swift  current,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  drowned  or 
crushed  by  the  mill-wheel  if  a  poUceman 
had  not  plunged  in  gallantly  firom  the 
opposite  bank,  and  with  great  difficaltjr 
brought  her  out 

POISONOUS   REPTILES  AND 
INSECTS  OF  INDIA 

IN  TWO  PABTS.      PART  IL 

Two  reptiles  much  lower  and  less 
dangerous  in  the  poison  scale  than  the 
snake  are  familiar  to  Anglo-Indians  in  the 
scorpion  and  centipede.  It  is  no  unasnal 
experience  of  the  European,  especially  if 
resident  in  the  country,  where  thatch,  for 
coolness,  underlies  the  tile  roofing  of  his 
bungalow,  to  see  one  or  other  of  these 
reptiles  drop  down  firom  the  eaves  of  his 
verandah,  or  a  centipede  uncoil  itself  from 
one  of  the  crevices  which  the  irrepressible 
white  ant  has  excavated  along  the  jambs 
of  his  doors. 

The  first  sight  I  got  of  a  live  scoipion 
was  when,  walking  outside  to  breathe  the 
cool  early  air  after  six  o'clock  breakfast^  1 
saw  a  creature  not  unlike  a  crab  right  in 
the  path  before  ma      Indeed,  I  really 
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took  it  to  be  some  land  species  of  crab, 
though  wondering  at  its  ahfurp,  threatening 
tail  and  spider-luce  head.  While  examin- 
ing it  carelessly  I  marvelled  afterwards  how 
I  had  escaped  being  stnng,  when  informed 
that  the  creature  I  had  oeen  overhauling 
I  was  a  scorpion.  Though  acquainted  with 
its  appearance  in  glass  cases,  the  resem- 
blance had  never  occurred  to-me  on  meeting 
the  live  reality;  and  its  position  in  the 
midst  of  bare  fields,  without  grass  or  shelter 
of  any  kind,  had  also  been  misleading. 

Frequently  though  the  scorpion  is  met 
with,  yet  a  sting  from  one  is  rare.  An 
instance  coming  within  my  observation  was 
that  of  my  chowkeedar,  who  had  been 
stung  during  the  night  while  asleep  on  his 
mat  in  a  comer  of  the  verandah,  where 
the  reptile  had  evidently  dropped  down 
from  above.  I  was  awoke  by  a  loud  '*  bap- 
re- bap"  and  the  very  familiar  "s&p 
katdyia  "  ("  Father,  oh,  father,  a  snake  has 
bitten  me  1 "),  and,  on  going  to  the  spot 
with  a  light,  we  discovered  the  assailant  to 
be,  not  a  snake,  but  a  scorpion,  which  was 
standing  motionless  in  the  comer,  still 
angrily  curving  its  tail — a  discovery  which 
afforded  unspeakable  relief  to  the  chow- 
keedar, who  had  thought  his  last  hours 
were  come,  and  who  now  with  folded  hands 
and  upturned  eyes  devoutly  acknowledged 
his  escape  in  the  exclamation:  ''Dohai 
Kam  Ji,  j4n  buchgaia  (''  Mercy,  oh,  Bam, 
my  life  is  spared  1  **).  He  had  pressed  upon 
the  reptile,  no  doubt,  while  turning  round, 
and  had  been  stung  on. the  arm,  which 
rapidly  swelled  to  a  great  size,  accompanied 
by  pain  so  excessive  as  to  cause  a  feeling  of 
faintness.  With  his  mind,  however,  re- 
lieved from  the  "worst,"  he  soon  set 
about  collecting  herbs  from  the  compound 
and  garden,  under  the  application  of  hot 
mashes  of  which  the  pain  gradually  sub- 
sided, and,  along  with  the  swelling,  dis- 
appeared in  a  couple  of  days. 

Being  curious  to  watch  the  habits  of  the 
scorpion,  I  placed  one  under  a  glass  case 
along  with  a  grasshopper  two  inches  long, 
whose  sharp-spiked  legs  constituted  its  strong 
natural  defence.  For  a  while  the  scorpion 
took  no  notice  of  the  wild  leaps  of  his 
companion,  though  every  now  and  again  it 
struck  against  him  in  rebounding  from  the 
glass  cover,  but  at  length,  irritated  by  the 
continuance  of  these,  it  assumed  the  offen- 
sive. After  several  unsuccessful  clutches, 
lie  managed  to  seize  with  his  toes  a  leg  of 
the  grasshopper,  which  he  held  in  his  jaws, 
wliile  endeavouring  to  transfix  him  with 
hiJB  sting,  till  he  succeeded  in  driving  it 


through  and  through  him.  The  leaps  of 
the  grasshopper  now  speedily  grew  feebler j 
and  soon  he  lay  motionless  and  dead.  Foq. 
twenty-four  hours  the  scorpion  took  uq 
further  notice  of  his  companion,  and  then^ 
pressed  by  hunger,  he  bethought  himself 
of  him,  and  spcMily  devoured  him. 

Like  the  scorpion  the  centipede  also 
seems  partial  to  grasshoppers,  when  it  can 
get  them.  An  enormously  magnified  copy 
as  it  is  of  the  little  home  centipede,  the 
sight  of  one  five  or  six  inches  long,  with 
its  multitude  of  prehensile  feet  all  moving 
at  once,  and  its  long  feelers  steering  its 
way,  causes  an  involuntary  creeping  of  the 
flesh.  Once  while  reclining  on  a  sofa 
perusing  a  daily  paper  after  mid-day  break- 
fast, preparatory  to  *'  turning  in  "  for  the 
customary  siesta,  I  was  surprised  by  a 
thump-thumping  against  a  newspaper  which 
was  lying  inacomer  of  the  room,and  thecon- 
tinuanceof  the  sound  induced  me  to  jump  up 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  suspecting,  of  course, 
a  snake  and  frog.  The  raising  of  the  paper 
disclosed  a  centipede  of  about  five  inches 
long,  holding  in  his  jaws  a  laige  grass- 
hopper, which  he  was  quietly  hollowing 
out,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  frantic 
kicks  of  his  victim,  which  had  occasioned 
the  noise  against  the  paper.  Nor  did  he 
seem  disposed  to  relinquish  so  choice  a 
morsel,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  turned 
over  and  over  without  even  relaxing  his 
hold;  and  as  the  grasshopper  could  not 
physically  recoup  his  loss,  I  let  his  devotirer 
continue,  till  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only 
the  shell  remained,  and  only  then  did  the 
diminishing  kicks  of  the  grasshopper  cease 
altogether. 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  hot  month 
of  May,  during  my  morning  abluttons, 
while  raising  the  sponge  to  my  face,  I  was 
met  by  the  near  view  of  an  ugly  pair  of 
homs,  followed  by  a  head,  emerging  from 
one  of  the  pores.  Not  an  instant  too  soon, 
I  dropped  it  down  i^ain  on  the  basin  stand, 
upon  which  the  iuU  length  of  a  hideous 
centipede  gradually  unwound  itself. 

Such  are  instances  of  the  way  these 
reptiles  are  come  upon  now  and  again  in 
India,  generally  when  and  where  least 
expected,  and  showing  the  wariness  people 
require  to  practise  in  every  movement,  even 
in  lifting  a  book  or  paper,  or  putting  the 
hand  anywhere  where  the  eye  doejs  not 
also  reach.  The  bite  of  the  centipede  is 
rarely  heard  of,  but  it  is  more  or  less 
poisonous,  and,  like  the  sting  of  the 
scorpion,  is  considered  serious  to  children. 

Very  opposite  to  cobra  and  krait^  -eenti- 
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pede  and  scorpion,  and  one  of  the  most 
harmless  of  reptiles,  is  the  frog,  which,  in 
India,  is  represented  by  two  widely  dififerent 
varieties.  Oiie  of  these  ia  so  numerous  in 
some  years  as  easily  to  suggest  on^  of  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  this  must  form  the 
apology  for  introducing  a  non-poisonous 
reptile  in  this  paper.  Of  the  two,  the 
common  libtle  frog,  called  the  beng,  of  a 
dirty  yellow,  appears  more  or  less  all  the 
year  round,  especially  during  the  rains, 
and  from  its  intrusion  into  dwellings  and 
every  possible  place  where  it  can  find  a 
footing,  is  the  variety  that  becomes  such  a 
nuisance  of  the  country.  Besides  its 
rather  repulsive  appearance,  it  possesses, 
like  the  skunk,  a  strong  natural  protection 
in  a  most  offensive  fluid,  which  it  dis- 
charges when  molested  So  hateful  is  this 
to  dogs,  that  when  one  has  once  experienced 
the  nauseous  dose  through  teasing  a  frog,  he 
takes  great  care  never  to  risk  it  again.  The 
discharge  causes  him  to  turn  away  with 
intense  disgust,  shaking  his  head,  while 
laree  flakes  of  foam  drop  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  appeal^  most  uncomfortable  indeed 
for  some  time  to  come.  A  shower  of  rain 
in  the  hot  weather  is  the  signal  for  this 
fro^  to  emerge  in  fresh  swarms  from  its 
hidmgs,  and  spread  about  in  all  directions; 
and  then  chowkeedar,  sweeper,  and«bearer 
find  at  length  something  to  do  in  ejecting 
them  from  the  bungalow,  and  preventing 
their  defilement  of  your  rooms.  But 
it  is  during  the  night,  when  it  is  so 
necessary  to  keep  open  the  glass  and 
Venetian  doors  to  cool  the  rooms  frx)m 
the  day's  heat^  that  their  raids  are  most 
troublesome,  and  their  incessant  hopping, 
and  occasional  loud  croak  just  as  you  are 
closing  your  eyes,  is  very  irritating  and 
destructive  of  sleep.  Occasionally  this  is 
varied  by  the  ominous  squeak  which  tells 
of  a  snake,  probably  attracted  indoors  in 
pursuit,  having  seized  ona  On  one  such 
occasion  I  was  awoke  by  the  well-known 
squeak,  and  getting  up  out  of  bed,  and 
carefully  "  scanning  the  country  "  by  the 
night-light,  was  guided  by  the  sound  from 
room  to  room,  tilll  found  it  proceeded  from 
a  hole  in  the  doorw^,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  filled  by  a  frog.  On  looking  closer  down 
I  found  the  frog  was  held  there  by  a  snake 
from  within,  whose  dark  head  and  glittering 
eyes  just  appearing  now  and  then,  showed 
to  be  a  krait  The  question  was  how  to 
unearth  such  a  dangerous  neighbour  instead 
of  driving  him  farther  in,  and  finding  that 
he  held  tenaciously  to  the  frog,  Uie  only 
feasible  plan  appeared  to  be  to  draw  the 


latter  gently  up  with  a  pair  of  long  nippen 
till  the  head  of  the  snake  could  be  seized 
with  another  pair,  which  was  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  enabled  its  being  easily  dis- 
posed of  by  a  simple  pressure  of  the  pincers. 

Another  enemy  of  the  frog  is  the  musk- 
rat — ^though  not  a  dangerous,  yet  a  very 
offensive  intruder  in  a  bungalow,  from  the 
putrid  smells  which  sometimes  permeate 
a  room  from  the  hidden  remnants  of  his 
feasts.  I  had  been  disturbed  night  after 
night  by  periodical  raids  of  one  from  the 
outside,  always  about  the  same  time,  jast 
as  I  was  dropping  off  to  sleep.  First  was 
the  disagreeable  patter  and  **  dick^'of  *the 
rat,  then  the  quickly  smothered  squeak  of 
a  captured  frog,  and  the  sound  of  cnmch- 
ing bones,  followedby  amore  irritating  noise 
of  scrambling  or  cHmbing,  which  I  could 
not  comprehend.  Li  the  course  of  some 
days  I  became  conscious  of  a  faint  putrid 
odour  gradually  increasing  in  strength,  till 
the  room  soon  became  unbearable,  and 
after  a  long  search,  we  noticed  that  the 
smell  was  stronger  near  a  wardrobe  that 
stood  an  inch  or  two  from  the  waU. 
Jumping  up  to  glance  over  this  seemingly 
inaccessible  place,  to  my  astonishment  I 
found  on  the  top  the  putrefying  remains  of 
about  a  dozen  frogs  amid  a  perfect  gol- 
gatha  of  bones.  This  had  been  the  musk- 
rat's  dining-table,  and  the  scrambling  noise 
I  had  heard  had  been  his  gynmastic  feat  of 
drawing  up  the.  frogs  between  wall  and 
wardrobe,  though  why  he  had  been  at  such 
trouble  is  hard  to  say. 

Climbing  is  the  fro^s  special  vanity,  and 
it  is  no  unusual  thmg  to  hear  a  load 
triumphant  croak  overhead  from  a  frog 
perched  on  the  ledge  of  a  door,  as  if  in  full 
enjoyment  of  his  precarious  post  Some- 
times he  gets  crushed  in  his  ascent 
between  door  and  jamb,  and  theie 
remains  till  the  same  putrid  odour  leads  to 
his  discovery.  A  favourite  food  of  the  frog 
is  the  fly.  Wherever  a  patch  of  refase 
outside  collects  black  masses  of  these, 
there  the  froffs  soon  circle  round,  and  keep 
up  a  short,  lazy  hopping,  insufficient  to 
scare  the  flies,  though  the  constant 
smacking  of  the  frogs'  jaws  proves  that  a 
double  feast  is  going  on.  On  emptying  out 
some  half.- dozen  quart  bottles  of  iii^ 
caught  in  the  verandah  when  they  were 
troublesome,  rekys  of  frogs  kept  coming 
in  to  the  feast  till  the  whole  loathsome 
mass  soon  vanished.  This  bottle  process  of 
capturing  flies  is  perhaps  worth  mention 
ing,  from  its  cleanliness,  cheapness,  and 
efficacy.     Water  is  poured  into  a  bottle  to 
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the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  and  floated 
over  with  a  little  oil.     The  inside  of  the 
month  is  then  moistened  with  some  syrnp 
or  preserve,  and  the  bottle  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  fliea  These  keep  clustering 
over  the  mouth  and  dropping  within,  each 
fly,  the  moment  it  touches  the  oil,  sinking 
through  and  getting  drowned ;  and  as  the 
hies  accumulate  the  water  keeps  rising  till 
the  bottle  may  become  filled  with  them 
nearly  to  the    neck.      By  ranging  some 
half-dozen  bottles  along  the  edge  of  the 
verandah,  day  after  day/  for  some  time, 
they  were  removed  nearly  full  in  the  even- 
ing, and  thus  gave  great  relief  by  attract- 
ing  the    flies    from    other   parte  of  the 
bungalow,  and  I  verily  beUeve  immensely 
reduced  their  numbers  in  the  vicinity. 

I  remember  the  frogs  were,  one  year,  so 
numerouB  that  I  was  compelled  to  shut  the 
glass  doors  at  night  to  prevent  the 
bungalow  being  inundated  with  them; 
and  each  morning  the  sweeper  regularly 
went  round  with  a  large  jar  to  collect  the 
masses  that  lay  piled  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep  in  each  comer  of  the  doorwava  As 
this  nuisance  continued  it  occurred  to  me 
to  utilise  them  in  a  practical  form,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  had  a  narrow-mouthed  hole 
dug  in  the  garden,  into  which  each  jar-full 
of  frogs  was  successfully  emptied.  Several 
holes  were  filled  in  this  manner  containing 
some  flf ty  jars  full  ere  the  supply  ceased, 
the  holes,  as  filled,  being  sprinkled  over 
with  quicklime  and  closed.  Some  months 
later,  when  the  time  for  manuring  the 
vines  came,  and  the  gardener  required  his 
customary  sum  to  buy  fish  for  this  purpose, 
I  directed  him  to  the  frog-holes  in  the 
garden,  which  now  suppUed  a  manure 
ready  for  use,  and  yielding  a  crop  of 
grapes  in  quality  and  quantity  far  superior 
to  anything  I  had  had  before. 

The    other  variety  of  frog,  called  the 

ddboose,  is  an  agile,  handsome  animal,  much 

larger  in  si^e,  of  great  leaping  capacity — of 

eight  to  ten  feet  at  a  time  (its  powers  of 

escape  being  its  only  natural  defence) — and 

does  not  possess  the  offensive  secretion  of 

the  beng.       It  appears   only  during   the 

rains.     As  soon  as  the  first  heavy  shower 

towards  the  end  of  June  begins  the  rainy 

season,  and  cools  the  parched  earth,  then 

every  roadside  puddle  suddenly  becomes 

alive   iTvith    them,  all*  of  a  bright  yellow, 

rolling  and  tossing  over  each  other  as  if  in 

the    highest    enjoyment    of    their    new 

quarters,  T^hile  their  loud  croak  sounds  in 

the     distance   like    a   policeman's  rattle. 

Where  they  come  from — in  the  midst,  it 


may  be,  of  bare  fields  withovt  shelter  of  any 
kind — ^is  the  mystery;  and  should  these 
pools  dry  up  again,  they  disappear  as  sud- 
denly and  mysteriously  as  they  came. 
Sometimes  by  putting  the  ear  close  to  a 
rent  in  the  low  rice-lands  a  croak  far  down 
may  be  heard,  showing  that  some  of  them 
at  least  find  a  home  here,  where  they  pro- 
bably keep  sinking  along  with  the  sinking 
moisture  till  the  first  shower  warns  Uiem 
again  to  the  surface;  which  seems  one, 
though  a  not  very  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  question.  But  how  they  can  travel  so 
quickly  from  such  distances,  and  as  (quickly 
vanish,  and  how  they  come  to  discover 
these  pools,  still  remains  an  enigmai  As 
the  rainy  season  advances,  their  original 
bright  yellow  gradually  changes  to  a  darker 
shade,  and  they  leave  the  water  to  hunt 
over  the  fields  for  insects,  where  tiiey  in 
turn  sometimes  become  the  prey  of  the 
amphibious  water-snake.  The  dean  look 
of  the  d&boose  suggests  the  wonder  why 
it  is  not  more  used  for  food  by  the  natives, 
at  least  during  famine  time,  instead  of 
being  used  only  by  the  lowest  castes  in  the 
extremity  of  hunger,  and  to  the  great 
disgust  of  their  superior  caste& 

Among  insects,  or,  more  properly  n>eak- 
ing,  "  reptiles,"  it  may  seem  almost  absurd 
to  allude  to  one  so  well  known  as  the 
spider,  and  yet  there  is  no  insect  more 
varied  in  speoies,  and  in  which  the  diffe- 
rence of  a  tropical  over  a  cold  climate 
becomes  more  manifest  In  India  the 
spider  is  to  be  seen  of  sizes  varying  from 
a  mere  speck  to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  of 
colours  varying  from  brown  and  black  to 
bright  semi-translucent  green.  There  is 
the  little  hunting-spider,  most  active  of  his 
species,  who  obtains  his  prey,  not  by  the 
lazy  web,  but  by  stalking  and  bounding 
upon  it,  flattening  down  as  he  dravrs  near 
till  he  hardly  seems  to  move,  when  a  leap 
secures  his  prey.  There  are  the  different 
kinds  of  web-spiders,  indoor  and  out,  most 
of  them  cannibals,  preying  on  each  other 
as  often  as  hunger  prompts,  or  speed  or 
strength  decide  a  victory.  There  are  the 
green  field-spiders,  one  like  the  ordinary 
brown  in  shape  and  size,  but  yet  able  to 
attack  and  devour  it,  and  transparent  as  a 
drop  of  amber.  Another  green  kind  is  an 
ugly  creature,  like  a  bug  in  shape,  which 
moves  sideways,  and  like  the  former  is  to 
be  guarded  against  from  its  blistering  pro- 
perty. A  third  green  variety  is  a  tall 
lanky  creature  like  a  grasshopper,  exactly, 
even  to  the  head  and  spiked  legs,  but 
unlike  in  its  spider-like  action,  absence  of 
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leaping  power,  and  in  a  peonliar  swaying 
"derotional ''movement,  which  has  obtained 
it  the  name  of  the  "praying  grasshopper." 
Still  more  is  it  unlike  in  its  ferocious  habit 
of  attacking  and  devouring  grasshoppers 
seemingly  stronger  and  better  armed  than 
itsell  LasUy,  and  largest  of  the  spider 
race,*.iB  the  tarantula,  a  hideous  creature  all 
covered  with  fine  hair,  and  whose  clumsy, 
bloated  look  makes  one  wonder  how  a 
reptile'Bo  inert  cab  possibly  obtain  its  food. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  one, 
which  had  taken  up  its  post  inside  a  fixed 
blind  on  one  of  the  glass  doors  of  the 
verandah,  from  the  outside  of  which  it 
could  be  well  seen.  It  was  not  nearly  so 
large  us  some  tarantulas  of  other  countries, 
but  Btill  a  formidable  enough  looking 
creature,  as  big  as  the  bowl  of  a  clay  pipe. 
When  I  first  noticed  him  he  was  compara- 
tively- lithe  and  lean,  but  to  my  great 
surprise  he  daily  increased  in  girth,  though 
ncTBr  once  did  he  move  from  the  spot  he 
first  ioecupied  in  a  comer  of  the  pane.  He 
was  evidently  getting  food,  but  how  ?  At 
length  we  noticed  him  at  times  roll  about 
in  ^  claws  a  black  ball  the  size  of  a  small 
bean,  which,  as  he  applied  it  to  his  mouth, 
decrfased  in  bulk.  Much  occupied  as 
my  time  was,  I  had  little  leisure  to 
devote  to  watching  him,  and  the  matter 
would  have  remained  a  mystery  but  for  a 
friend  who  was  staying  with  me.  Observ- 
ing k&arrowly,  he  noticed  that  the  flies 
circling  about  the  tarantula  decreased  at 
times;:  unaccountably,  as  he  had  seen  none 
of  them  escape  outside  the  blind.  He 
next  noticed  the  wings  and  debris  of  flies 
occaaioilally  appear  ror  a  moment  in  the 
black  ball  the  spider  was  rolling  about,  then 
disappear  in  the  mass,  and  soon  satisfied 
himaolf  that  this  ball  consisted  of  mashed- 
up  flies.  Afterwards  we  observed  that  each 
time  fa  fly  flew  within  reach  of  the  spider  it 
disi^>eared,  and  simultaneously  a  fresh 
fly  w^B  added  to  the  paste,  and  also  that 
on  every  such  occasion  there  was  a  lightning 
movement  of  a  long  leg  of  the  tarantula, 
which,'  like  the  others,  was  armed  with  a 
sharp:  hook.  This,  doubtless,  explained 
the  method  of  capturing  its  prey.  Here, 
then,  was  a  reptile  we  had  thought  so 
helpless,  yet  with  such  marvellous  rapidity 
and  precision  of  stroke  as  even  to  strike 
do  wit  flies  in  the  act  of  flight,  so  surely  as 
never  to  require  its  moving  from  the  spot. 
Once  a  large,  moth  settled  in  an  opposite 
comerof  the  pane,  and  for  two  days  both 
retaiiied  their  respective  posts,  but,  on  the 
morning  of  the  third,  only  the  wings  of 


the  moth  remained,  and  the  spider  had 
shifted  camp  to  the  moth's  comer.  The 
amount  of  flies  he  got  "outside  of"  in 
a  day  must  have  been  enormous,  and  was 
evidenced  by  his  swelling,  till  he  looked  as 
if  he  would  burst  His  fate,  however, 
remained  in  obscurity,  as  one  night  he 
disappeared  for  good.  The  bite  of  the 
tarantula  is  considered  venomous,  but  of 
rare  occurrenca 

The  blistering  spider  is  the  only  really 
troublesome  one  of  the  spider  species,  from 
the  property  which  gives  it  its  name,  and 
that  chiefly  to  the  indigo-planter.  Daring 
manufacture  in  the  rainy  season,  as  the 
planter  stands  on  his  vats  in  white  duck, 
a  target  for  the  myriads  of  creeping  things 
that  emerge  from  the  cartloads  of  plant 
that  are  being  emptied  around  him,  some- 
times a  blistering  spider  gets  crushed  within 
his  shirt-sleeve,  and  only  a  slight  itching  is 
experienced  at  the  tima  In  two  or  three 
days,  however,  without  any  further  warn- 
ing, a  crop  of  most  unsightly  blisters  begin 
to  appear  on  the  arm,  and  spread  over  it, 
causing  him  no  small  anxiety,  till  they 
slowly  and  reluctantly  disappear  after  days 
of  careful  treatment.  If  an  "  old  hand," 
the  moment  the  premonitory  itching  is 
felt,  he  rushes  away  and  washes  thoroughly 
with  soap  -  and  -  water,  which  generally ' 
averts  any  after  results.  Shoula  any  of 
the  virus  get  into  the  eye,  as  sometimes 
happens,  even  from  a  touch  of  the  finger, 
the  case  is  more  serious,  and  may  endanger 
loss  of  sight  in  the  severe  inflammation 
and  closing  up  of  the  eye  which  follows, 
and  which  often  occurs  to  natives  without 
their  having  any  idea  of  the  causa 

A  very  different  insect  from  the  spider, 
and  its  greatest  enemy,  is  the  ichneumon- 
fly — a  beautiful  creature,  all  splendid  in 
green  and  gold,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inch  long,  with  thread-like  waist,  a  most 
formidable  sting,  and  of  great  strength  and 
rapidity  of  flight  It  is  ever  on  the  qui 
vive,  hunting  for  one  or  other  of  the  in- 
sects that  form  the  food  of  its  larva  ^  One 
of  the  most  familiar  indoor  sights  is  the 
fly  labouring  along  with  a  huge  spider 
suspended  from  its  legs  towards  its  mud- 
cell,  which  it  has  previously  constructed 
with  great  labour  in  some  convenient 
corner  of  the  room.  The  favourite  occq- 
pation  of  the  ichneum'on-fly,  however,  seems 
to  be  cricket-hunting,  and  it  is  constantly 
to  be  seen  on  exploring  expeditions  among 
cricket -burrows.  Wherever  the  freshly 
turned  up  earth,  covering  the  mouth  as  a 
guard  by  day,  indicates  a  tenant  within, 
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there  the  fly  vigorously  digs  away,  and 
makes  the  fine  earth  fly  from  his  long  wiry 
legs.   At  a  loss  first  to  understand  these 
untiriDg  labours,  I  watched  one  patiently. 
After  half  an  hour's  hard  work,  at  last 
it  seemed  to  have  pierced  through    the 
obstacle,  and  disappeared  inside,  but  I  was 
surprised  to  see  it  instantly  emerge  again, 
and  once  more  begin  digging  vigorously  as 
before,  but  now  as  if  to  Mriden  the  aper- 
ture.   Repeatedly  it  attempted  to  go  in, 
bnt  as  often  returned  to  resume  its  dig- 
ging, and  on  looking  closer  I  found  out 
what  had  puzzled  me  explained  by  the 
large  head  and  formidable  jaws  of  a  cricket 
filling  up  the  entrance.    Whichever  way 
the  fly  turned,  the  head  turned  to  meet 
him,  and  he  was  now  evidently  bent  on 
storming  the  stronghold  by  widening  the 
approach.    But  this  was  not  lefb  for  him 
to  do.     In  a  faint-hearted  moment,  the 
cricket  made  a  fatal  retreat,  and  in  an 
instant  the  fly  was  in  after  him.     For  a 
few  seconds  neither  appeared,  then  the 
cricket  bolted  out  with  wild  leaps  away 
from  home  as  if    for  bare  life,  and  in 
two  seconds  more  the  fly  was  out  and, 
making  straight  for  him,  fixed  upon  him 
for  a  ihoment.     Then  the  leaps  of  the 
cricket  grew  shorter  and  feebler  as  at  each 
leap   the  fly  momentarily  fastened  upon 
him,  till  at  last  he  could  only  drag  along 
at  a  walk,  and  the  fly«  once  more  settling 
on  him,  dug  in  his  sting  long  and  deeply, 
dnring  which  process,  no  doubt,  he  deposited 
the  germ  of  another  fly.  Without  any  delay 
he  then  began  dragging  the  cricket,  at  least 
six  times  his  own  bulk,  along  the  ground 
towards  his  nest     Great  as  the  number  of 
crickets  must  be  which  the  ichneumon-fly 
thus  disposes  of,  the  cricket  has  not  around 
it  the  domestic  halo  of  romance  which  it 
bears  at  home,  and  small  pity  is  felt  for 
one  so  destructive  to  vegetation  and  so 
troublesome  in   the    evenings,   when  its 
deafening  whirr  almost  drowns  the  voice. 
It   is   wonderful   how    long   the   insects 
deposited  by  the  ichneumon-fly  in  its  cell  re- 
main alive.  Evenif  this  be  broken  open  days 
after  it  has  been  closed  and  left  by  the  fly, 
these  will  still  be  found  with  a  i^mnant  of 
life  in  them  ;  no  doubt  for  a  purpose — to 
keep  the  food  supplies  fresh  till  the  eggs 
deposited  in  them  have  fairly  burst  and 
the  yoang  larva  begins  to  feed  on  its  sur- 
roundings,   these    comprising    a    hetero- 
geneous mass  of  spiders,  caterpillars,  and 
prickets.     The  ichneumon-fly,  though  too 
intent  upon  its  own  business  to  trouble 
Any  one,  is  savage  enough  when  interfered 


with,  and  its  sting  is  a  thing  well  to  be 
avoided. 

The  ant  is  so  well  ventilated  a  subject, 
even  to  the  destructiveness  of  the  white 
variety,  in  cutting  through  clothes  like  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  hollowing  out  to  a 
shell  the  hard  rafters  of  bungalows,  some- 
times to  the  unconscious  danger  of  life; 
etc.,  that  I  will  confine  myself  to  some 
features  perhaps  not  so  well  known.  In 
old  country,bungalows  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
of  an  evening  during  the  rains  to  find 
dense  clusters  of  white  ants  hanging  along 
the  frame  of  a  doorway,  from  among  which 
large-winged  drones  are  pouring  out  and 
beating  helplessly  about  in  their  clumsy 
flight  against  windows  and  furniture,  pre- 
senting exactly  the  appearance  of  a  hive 
of  bees  swarming.  As  Uie  doors  are  opened 
and  they  get  outside,  kites,  king-crows, 
and  jays  presently  crowd  the  air,  and 
suistain  an  extirpating  flight  among  them 
as  fast  as  they  begin  the  joys  of  winged 
life  and  open  air.  Unlike  bees,  the  ant 
drones  are  the  only  members  of  the  family 
endowed  with  wings,  and  that  as  if  for  the 
purpose  only  of  their  owners  being  got  rid 
of  the  more  easily,  for  when  once  the  drone 
has  left  its  nest  it  never  returns ;  nor  does 
it  seem  to  leave  under  compulsion,  as  with 
bees,  but  voluntarily  and  as  if  from 
instinct.  It  is  strange  to  see  creatures  so 
immense  as  the  drones,  an  inch  long, 
emerge  from  among  insects  so  minute  as 
the  workers  or  neutrals,  each  drone  being 
equal  to  six  or  eight  of  them.  The  only 
other  winged  ant  is  the  queen,  which  is 
more  lithe  and  elegant,  and  easily  recog- 
nised from  the  drones. 

Another  variety  is  the  black  ant,  most 
troublesome  in  the  pantry,  and  the  untiring 
assailant  of  sweetmeats  and  the  sugar-bowl. 
In  their  desperate  efforts  to  cross  the 
water  in  which  these  are  insulated,  they 
often  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
their  community,  and  plunge  into  the  water 
to  enable  their  friends  to  form  a  bridge 
of  their  dead  bodies  and  so  to  reach  the 
tempting  goal  Long  thin  columns  of  them 
may  be  seen  reaching  from  ceiling  to  floor, 
across  the  floor,  and  up  the  leg  of  a  table, 
in  one  unbroken  line  till  they  reach  a 
sugar-bowl  or  other  unprotected  sweetmeat 
on  the  table ;  and  their  peculiarity  is  the 
giants  which  accompany  these  marching 
columns,  and  who  seem  the  soldiers  or 
warriors  of  the  tribe,  always  patrolling  to 
and  fro  along  the  line,  and  ready  to  rush 
to  the  attack  wherever  an  adversary  offers. 
They  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to 
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"small metal"  or  provoked  attacks,  as  I  once 
found  out  in  a  most  unexpected  manner. 
I  had  several  young  pea-fowl  of  which  I 
was  rather  proud,  and  which  used  to  be 
nightly  covered  over  with  a  large  hamper 
in  the  verandah.  One  morning  on  raising 
the  hamper  I  found,  to  my  great  vexation, 
the  chicsens  one  black  mass  of  the  giant 
ants,  and  all  dead.  They  had  been  bitten 
to  death,  succumbing  no  doubt  to  the 
infinite  number  of  bites,  all  slightly 
poisonous,  inflicted  on  them  by  the  ants, 
which  had  probably  kept  collecting  from 
different  quarters  during  the  whole  nighty 
though  I  could  not  have  believed  such 
multitudes  could  turn  out  A  cloth  thrown 
over  the  hamper,  and  a  little  sulphur  lit 
within,  soon  disposed  of  the  marauders. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST. 

PART  VIL 

When  I  first  projected  my  travels  in 
the  East,  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  go 
as  far  as  China,  nor  had  I  any  notion  that 
a  knowledge  of  Chinese  would  be  useful  in 
my  journey.  WeU,  though  I  have  not  been 
to  China,  I  have  visitea  a  house  where  a 
Chinaman  is  living;  and  though  I  found 
him  conversational,  as  far  as  his  imperfect 
English  would  permit^  I  might  have  gained 
more  information,  if  I  hid  been  able  to 
talk  in  his  own  language. 

We  found  Jack  Chinaman's  abode  in  a 
shabby  little  court,  reached  by  a  narrow 
passage  from  a  shabby  little  street,  within 
well-nigh  a  sling's  throw  of  the  Shadwell 
railway-station.  Setting  forth  from  Stepney 
with  my  guide,  soon  after  noon  upon  bright 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  a  pennyworth  of  travel- 
ling had  brought  me  down  to  Shadwell ; 
for,  though  Great  in  name,  the  railway 
condescends  to  take  small  fares,  and  to 
suit  the  little  incomes  of  the  poor  folk  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

There  was  nothing  New  about  the  court 
except  its  name,  and  there  was  nothing 
new  at  all,  not  even  in  her  name,  about  the 
woman  who  there  greeted  us.  Old  and 
haggard  in  her  looks,  and,  through  effect 
of  evil  living,  plainly  looking  older, than 
her  actual  years  would  warrant,  she  wore 
a  shabby  bonnet  that  well-matched  the 
shabby  court,  and  a  dress  which  in  an- 
tiquity appeared  to  match  herself.  Her 
hands  were  skinny  claws,  crooked  as  with 
habit  of  holding  in  their  clutch  a  gin-glass, 
let  us  say,  or  something  of  the  sort  There 
seemed  a  palsy  in  their  shaking,  as  she 
drew  her  ragged  shawl  about  her  scraggy 


throat.  Her  eyes  were  blear  and  blood- 
shot, and  their  uds  were  raw  and  red ;  and 
thes^,  with  sundry  pimples  and  some 
blotches  here  and  there,  were  the  only 
show  of  colour  in  her  pale  and  pasty  face. 

This  lady,  although  English,  was  the 
wife  of  the  Jack  Chinaman  whom  we  had 
come  to  visit,  and  who  was  really  the  Jack 
Chinaman  described  as  not  endowed  with 
''  the  true  secret  of  mixing,"  by  the  opiom- 
smoking  hag  who  kept  the  den  described  in 
*' Edwin  Drood."  The  court  where  we  were 
standing  might  very  well  have  been  the 
original,  in  fact^  of  the  "miserable  court'* 
where  Mr.  Jasper,  on  awakins  firom  his 
narcotic  trance,  mistook  the  spike  upon  the 
bedpost  for  his  cathedral  spira 

Viewed  from  the  outeide,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  house  from 
which  the  lady  was  emerging,  to  indicate 
connection  mm  the  Celestial  Empire,  or  in 
any  way  to  hint  to  us  that  a  native  of  that 
empire  was  resident  therein.  It  looked  as 
small,  and  mean,  and  shabby  as  any  of  its 
neighbours ;  having  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  one  on  the  floor  abova  The 
lady  acting  as  our  pilot,  we  ascended  to 
this  latter  by  the  help  of  a  small  staircase 
leading,  with  no  passage,  direct  fix)m  tiie 
front  door.  At  a  glimce  I  gueised  the 
room  to  measure  ten  feet^  say,  by  twelve, 
and  barely  more  than  seven  in  height 
There  was  a  sickly  smell  about  it,  even 
now  when  nearly  empty ;  but  when  a  score 
or  so  of  smokers  had  slept  there  for  some 
hours,  the  wonder  seemed  to  be  that  they 
were  not  all  choked. 

By  the  door  was  a  small  fireplace,  and 
in  front  a  small,  bent  fender,  but  no  poker 
and  no  tonga.  Perhaps  the  fire-irons  were 
removed,  luke  the  koite  of  the  Lascar  vho 
slept  by  Mr.  Jasper;  being  looked  upon  as 
weapons  of  possible  offence.  There  was  i 
small  window  just  opposite  the  fireplace, 
serving  as  much  for  ventilation— through 
a  cracked  and  dirty  pane  or  two—as  it 
could  do  for  light  The  ceiling  had  been 
yellow- washed,  apparently,  not  long  since, 
and  splashes  of  the  colour  were  scattered 
on  the  walls,  which  had  once  been  painted 
blue,  as  a  contrasting  tint  The  room  was 
further  beautified  by  a  clothes-line  stretched 
across  it,  which  seemed  handy  for  a  stran^- 
lin^  if  any  dreamer,  on  awaking  from  his 
vision,  felt  that  way  inclined. 

The  floor  of  the  chamber  was  carpetless 
but  clean,  all  traces  of  the  night's  work 
having  been  removed.  By  way  of  bm- 
ture  there  were  a  couple  of  wooden  chairs 
and  a  brace  of  wooden  bedsteads,  placed 
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lengthways  from  the  window,  with  a  yard 
of  space  between  them.  Each  had  a  lame 
leg  which  was  supported  by  a  brickbat ; 
and  each  had  a  low  headboard,  and  like- 
wise a  low  footboard,  but  no  post  with  any 
spike.  On  each  bedstead  lay  a  mattress, 
rather  hard  and  thin,  bat  no  bolster  or 
pillow,  and  in  lieu  of  sheets  or  counter- 
pane, each  was  covered  with  some  matting, 
either  Indian  or  Chinesa 

On  the  bed  next  to  the  door  reclined 
the  master  of  this  mansion   of  opium- 
begotten  bliss.     He  wore  an  English  suit 
of  clothes,  at  least  it  might  have  been  a 
snit,  if   the  rough   grey  vest  had  only 
matched  the  coat  and  trousers,  which  wer^ 
made  of  smooth  black  doth.     They  aU 
three  looked  too  large  for  him,  as  though 
I   picked  up  second-hand,  or  presented  by 
some  clients  who  found  themselves  too 
poor  to  pay  for  a  good  smoka    He  had  a 
cloth  cap  on  his  h^,  but  had  sacrificed 
Ids  pigtiol,  and  in  lieu  of  it  was  growing  a 
sparse  and  straggling  little  beard,  or  rather 
tuft,  on  his  lean  chin.   His  eyes  were  small, 
and  sunken,  and  shaped  in  Chinese  fashion, 
and  his  cheeks  were  sallow,    thin,   and 
hollow,  as  though  from  constant  exercise 
of  puffing  at  a  pipe. 

His  \me,  having  introduced  us,  left  to 
do  some  shopping;  I  might  have  thought 
some  gin-shopping,  if  on  her  departure  my 
guide  had  not  imormed  me  that  such  was 
not  her  practice,  since  she  had  signed  the 
pledge.  So,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  we  had 
Jack  Chinaman  to  talk  to,  and  to  listen  to 
oioreover,  and  none  to  overhear.  The 
dreamings  of  an  opium-taker,  as  given  by 
De  Qnincey,  are  interesting,  no  doubt;  but 
I  fancy  that  Jack  Chinaman  could  tell  a 
'  tale  or  two  about  the  dreamers  of  such 
dreams,  which  would  a£ford  some  startling 
reading,  if  only  he  could  somehow  be 
brought  truly  to  confess. 

^  He  spoke  in  a  soft  voice,  but  not  very 

distinctly,  and  with  somewhat  of  a  drawl ; 

and  though  he  used  no  pigeon-English,  it 

was  frequently  not  easy  to  make  out  what 

he  meant.    He  said  his  name  was  Ah  See, 

at   least  such  was  the  sound  of  it,  as  I 

pencilled  it  in  Eng^lish,  not  Imowing  how 

correctly  to  spell  it  in  Chinese.    But  though 

Ah  See  was  his  name,  he  was  commonly 

called  Johnson,  and  indeed  had  grown  so 

famons  that   the  court  wherein  he  lived 

was  known  as  Johnson's  Court 

**  I  sixty-two,"  he  answered  to  a  question 
of  his  ajgei  "I  come  London  forty-five 
ye-ar.  Come  as  cook  abo-ward  ship  that 
time.     Qo  home  some  ve-ar  after.    Live 


he-ar  twenty-nine  ye-ar.  In  this  ho-ouse. 
Tes.  Mr.  Die-kens  come  see  me  one 
ni-ight  No,  I  not  know  him  at  a-alL 
Sergeant  tell  me — that  Mr.  Cha-arles  Dic- 
kens. Sergeant  a  poli-ice,  ye-es.  I  pre-etty 
well  off  £en.  Plenty  ship  in  do-ocks. 
Ha-ave  taken  some  time  five  pound,  some- 
time ten  pound  in  a  we-ek.  Sa-ave  it,  0 
yes.  Put  by  plenty  money  then.  Wi-ife 
fi-ind  where  1  ke-ep  it  Messed  it  all 
awa^ay  in  dri-ink.  Wi-ife  pretty  barad 
then.  Gave  her  good  sha-awl  came  from 
for-eign.  Was  soon  put  awa-ay.  Ye-es, 
that's  it,  paw-awned  for  drink." 

Here  an  interlude  occurred,  wherein 
there  was  much  indistinct  complamt,  chiefly 
of  the  "wi-ife,"  and  her  misdeeds  and 
drunkenness,  which  had  been  his  ruin, 
until  she  had  reformed.  Now  that  the 
pledge  was  taken,  she  contrived  somehow 
to  keep  it;  and  so  domestic  troubles  were 
on  the  decrease.  But  he  was  sadly  de- 
pressed by  the  badness  of  the  times. 

«  Nothing  came  in  last  two  ye-ar,"  com- 
plained he  mournfully.  "Thi-ink  I  have 
to  go,  so-oon.  Can't  stop  he-ar  mucL 
Things  very  bad  he-ar  now.  Had  plenty 
lodgings  once.  All  over  the  co-ourt  Now 
only  this  one  ro-om  for  seboke." 

This  queer  word  puzzled  me  a  while ;  but 
hearing  it  repeated,  I  soon  learned  by  the 
context  that  it  was  simply  meant  for 
'*  smoke."  A  couple  of  opium-pipes  lay 
beside  him  on  the  bed;  bits  of  bamboo 
two  feet  lon^  they  were ;  one  end  being 
plugged  up  with  a  little  piece  of  ivory,  and 
the  other,  with  no  mouthpiece,  being 
smoothed  to  touch  the  lipa  Near  the 
plugged  end  was  the  bowl  of  coarse  and 
clumsy  earthenware,  coloured  green,  and 
having  a  small  hollow,  wherein  was  placed 
a  little  bit  of  opium,  about  as  big  as  a  large 
pea.  The  pipe  appeared  to  need  much 
pufling  at  to  keep  the  drug  alight^  and 
much  careful  cleaning  out  of  pitchy-looking 
ashes  before  it  was  refilled.  And  the  pea 
had  to  be  moulded  and  melted  into  shape 
upon  the  point  of  a  long  needle,  in  the 
flame  of  a  small  lamp,  before  it  reached  the 
proper  state*  for  putting  in  the  pipe.  When, 
after  all  the  care  and  labour  of  preparing 
it  and  keeping  it  alight,  it  seemed  merely 
to  afford  some  half-a-score  of  whiffs. 

In  the  half-hour  that  we  spent  with 
him,  Mr.  Ah  See — alias  Johnson — prepared, 
and  filled,  and  smoked  no  fewer  than  four 
pipes.  And  in  the  intervals  between  them, 
he  rolled  and  smoked  three  strongish  cut- 
tobacco  cigarettea  On  my  asking  at  what 
ase   he    beean  the  baleful  practice,   "I 
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seboke  now  forty-two  ye-ar,"  he  replied, 
without  an  instant's  hesitation,  as  though 
his  memory  were  prompt.  ''Began  at 
seven-tee-een.  Was  ve-ry  ba-ad  then. 
Brought  up  plenty  bloo-ood.  Doctor  said 
I  must  seboke.  So  I  try  seboke.  Bl,oo-ood 
stop  and  I  get  well.  So  I  seboke  ever 
si-ince.  Hundred  pipe  a  da-ay  sometime. 
Ne-yer  make  me  slee-eep  now.  Some 
ta-ake  p'raps  four,  p'raps  fi-ive.  Then  they 
slee-eep  sound  enough.  They  get  sha-aky 
too.  O  yes,  plenty  sha-ake.'  My  ha-and 
not  sha-aky — see." 

No,  sure  enough.  It  was  lean,  and 
even  skinny,  but,  the  while  he  held  it  forth, 
it  showed  no  shiver  of  a  shake.  And 
though  his  age  was  over  sixty,  he  had 
hardly  a  grey  hair,  and  seemed  hale  and 
hearty,  and  fit  enough  for  work,  excepting 
that  his  right  arm  was  rendered  nearly 
useless,  having,  he  alleged,  been  broken  in 
his  sleep.  He  had  somehow  doubled  it 
beneath  him,  and  cracked  the  bone  close 
to  the  elbow,  while  dreaming,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  wrestling  with  a  demon, 
engendered  by  the  drug  which  is  so 
devilish  in  its  work. 

Yet,  if  there  were  a  question  which  of 
this  worthy  couple,  Mr.  Johnson  and  his 
wife,  had  most  suffered  by  indulgence — 
the  one  taking  to  the  drug,  and  the  other 
to  the  drink — the  lady's  pallid  face  and 
well-nigh  palsied  fingers  would  show  that 
greater  harm  and  deadlier  had  been  done 
by  the  drink. 

We  found  a  tidy  little  room  downstairs, 
when  we  had  left  the  den  where  so  many 
dreams  of  cloudland  had  passed  away  in 
smoke.  It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Ah  See 
could  attend  to  creature  comforts  when 
not  engaged  in  business.  When  we  walked 
into  his  parlour,  it  looked  clean,  and  even 
pretty — in  comparison,  at  least,  with  the 
dreaming-room  abova  Somehow  my 
thoughts  wandered  to  the  parlour  of  the 
spider,  and  its  neat  and  trim  appearance, 
which,  alas !  had  proved  so  fatally  attractive 
to  the  poor,  weak-minded,  and  deluded  fly. 

The  two  angels  who  slept  in  this  cleanly 
little  chamber  had  placea  their  bed  close 
to  the  casement,  which  was  curtained  with 
white  muslin,  and  showed  no  sign  of  being 
cracked.  The  bed  was  fairly  broad,  view- 
ing the  smallness  of  the  room,  and  boasted 
of  a  bluish  counterpane  and  a  whitish  pair 
of  sheets.  There  were  some  pictures  on 
the  walls,  of  modern  English  manufacture, 
but  there  was  no  specimen,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  of  any  Chinese  artist;  not 
even  so  much  as  a  real  china  teapot  or  a 


willow-pattern  plate.  The  largest  of  ibe 
pictures  was  a  highly-coloured  portrait  of 
Little  Bed  Biding-hood,  whereof  the  sub- 
ject certainly  was  not  to  be  mistaken, 
though  I  doubted  if  Jack  Chinaman  were 
familiar  with  the  tale.  There  was  a  mirror 
by  the  mantelpiece,  the  frame  covered  up 
with^  paper,  cut  in  parti-coloured  strips- 
less,  perhaps,  for  art's  sake  than  to  keep  it 
from  the  flies.  There  likewise  was  a  clock, 
which,  unlike  most  Eastern  clocks,  seemed 
capable  of  going,  for  it  actually  ticked. 
There  was  iJso  a  round  table,  sufficiently 
expansive  for  a  social  festive  purpose,  and 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  joint  of  Christmas 
beef.  There  was  nothing  on  it  now,  how- 
ever, but  a  stuffed  canary,  which  the 
Chinaman  afSrmed  to  have  lived  with  him 
''more  than  fifteen  ye-ar,'^  together  with 
some  crockery,  some  for  use  and  some  for 
ornament,  but  all  of  it  of  English,  and  not 
Oriental  make. 

Altogether,  it  seemed  likely  that,  despite 
of  his  complaints  about  the  badness  of  the 
times,  Mr.  Ah  See — alias  Johnson— some- 
how still  contrived  to  do  a  goodish  bit  of 
business  in  his  opium-smoking  den,  albeit 
he  declared  that  a  shilling's-worth  of  his 
*'  seboke-ing  "  mixture  was  sufficient  for  the 
filling  of  four-and-twenty  pipes.  He  claimed 
to  have  turned  Christian,  as  a  solace  to 
his  soul  in  his  declining  yeiurs,  and  possibly 
as  penance  for  the  fc^ly  and  the  vices  of 
his  manhood  and  his  youth.  ''I  great 
rogue  once.  I  very  much  bad  then.  I 
quite  alter  now ; "  and  he  pointed,  as  he 
spoke,  tq  a  couple  of  framed  texts  which 
he  had  placed  upon  the  wall,  as  if  to  prove 
the  fact  of  his  conversion  and  his  faith. 

How  far  in  his  heart  he  may  be  now  less 
heathen  than  he  was,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  gauge,  though  easier  to  gnesa  Bat  the 
truth  is  pretty  certain  that  some  nglj 
tales  are  extant,  of  sailors  lured,  and 
drugged,  and  robbed,  and  found  at  last 
half-dead,  having  first  of  all,  as  a  prelude 
to  this  sequel,  simply  been  half-drunk. 
Mr.  Ah  See  has,  of  course,  no  recollection 
of  these  stories,  which  probably  have  sprang 
from  the  invention  of  an  enemy,  and  might 
be  told  to  the  marines,  or  by  the  wags  of 
Tiger  Bay.  But  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Ah  See  may  find  it  worth  his  while  to  close 
his  tempting  little  den,  if  he  lays  claim  to 
be  a  Christian,  real  and  sincere ;  and  if  be 
would  fain  win  sympathy,  not  to  speak  of 
some  stray  shillings,  or  even  sovereigns,  it 
may  be,  which  for  so  interesting aconvert 
might  by  certain  weak-kneed  people  be 
most  piously  subscribed. 
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As  a  contrast  to  this  gentleman  and  his 
iaraiy.of  living — at  any  rate  so  far  as  his 
cigarettes  nnlimited,  and  scores  of  opinm- 
pipes  a  day — ^I  will  try  to  give  an  inkling, 
or  it  may  be  a  pen-and-inkling)  of  a  visit 
which  I  paid  in  my  second  day  of  travel,  to 
the  home  of  a  poor  widow ;  whom  the  con- 
verted Chinaman  might  copy  with  ^me 
profit,  in  so  far  as  uncomplaining  self- 
denial  is  concerned. 

By  the  side  of  a  thronged  thoroughfare, 
just   opposite    a  church,  which,  alasl  is 
seldom  crowded,  we  discovered  a    small 
shed  built  on  a  little  scrap  of  ground, 
which   really   seemed    too    small  to    be 
accounted  as  a  '^  Place."    The  shed  at  a 
rough  guess  was  a  dozen  feet  in  length, 
and  varied  in  its  width  from  three  feet 
six  inches  at  one  end  to  eight  feet  at  the 
other.     One  of  its  long  walls  was  of  brick- 
work, and  the  other  was  of  planks,  and 
these  in  many  places  were  an  inch  or  so 
apart     The  comers  of  the  Place  abutting 
on  the  thoroughfare,  were  occupied  con- 
spicuously on  the  one  side  by  a  coffee- 
palace,  wUch  had  retired  Arom  competition ; 
and  on  the  other  by  a  gin-palace,  which 
certainly  appeared  to  do  a  thriving  trade. 
Seen  by  the  roadside,  near  to  a  village  or  a 
farm,  the  shed  might  have  been  deemed  to 
be  a  stable  or  a  cow-house.     Here,  in  this 
great  city  and  bright  centre  of  civilisation, 
it  was  humanly  inhabited  and  dwelt  in  as 
a  homa 
Opening  the  door,  without  the  prelude 
I   of  a  knock,  we  were  welcomed  very  warmly 
by  a  pleasant  little  woman,   about  fifty 
years  of  age,  business-like  in  manner,  and 
extremely  brisk  in  speech.     She  was  very 
poorly  clothed — ^indeed,  her  dress  looked 
well-nigh  threadbare ;  but  in  clothing  and 
in  person  she  was  scrupulously  clean.    The 
house,  or  shed,  or  room,  was  as  cleanly  as 
herself,  and  seemed  really  almost  comfort- 
able— ^although  the  ceiling  was  patched  up, 
and  one  window  would  not  shut,  and  the 
piaster  was  in  places  peeling  from  the  walls, 
and  the  shrunk  door  let  the  draught  in,  and 
the  floor  near  to  the  comers  showed  many 
a  little  hole,  and  there  was  a  rather  large 
hole  in  the  roof. 

"  Yes,  it  do  want  doing  up  a  bit,"  ob- 
served the  woman  with  a  smile,  as  I  noted 
these  defects.  **But  there,  we're  happy 
enough  in  it/*  she  added  with  another; 
"  though  it  might  be  a  bit  higher ; "  this, 
aifter  a  moment,  was  spoken  in  apology,  for 
at  the  point  where  I  was  standing,  my  bare 
!iead  touched  the  ceiling.  *'  But  there,  it's 
-lothinfiT  vehen  you're  used  to  it,"  she  pro- 


ceeded to  remark;  and  perceiving  very 
possibly  that  she  had  found  a  willing 
listener,  she  continued  with  small  ceasing 
in  her  fluent  flow  of  speech.  "Yes,  it's 
low,  there's  no  denyin';  but  it's  all  the 
warmer.  And  one  don't  want  no  ladders 
when  one  wants  to  clean  the  ceiling,  which 
I  papered  it  myself  I  did,  true  as  you  stand 
there,  I  did,  an'  went  an*  bought  the  paper, 
an'  made  the  paste  myself.  And  me  an' 
my  son  helpin'  me,  we  both  of  us  set  to 
one  day,  an'  somehow  or  another  we 
mended  of  the  roof,  we  did.  'Cause  it  used 
to  leak  most  terrible,  speshly  when  so  be  it 
blowed  a  bittish  'eavy.  I  dunno  how  we 
done  it  hardly,  but  the  wet  don't  henter 
now  not  much,  leastways  excep'  it's  snow- 
ing, an'  there's  nothin'  can't  keep  snow  out 
when  it  come  to  melt,  there  ain't  An'  it 
henters  through  the  walls,  too,  though 
per'aps  you'd  hardly  think  it." 

Here  she  paused  for  breath  a  moment, 
and  I  assured  her  that  my  thinking  powers 
were  equal  to  the  feat  For,  close  to  where 
I  stood,  there  was  a  crack  between  the 
boards  of  fully  half  an  inch  in  breadth; 
while  by  the  window  was  another,  through 
which  I  was  able  to  thrust  my  closed 
umbrella,  which  is  not  so  slim  in  figure  as 
the  present  fashion  goes. 

Half  of  the  shed  contained  a  big  four- 
poster  bedstead,  with  the  unusual  addition 
of  a  mattress,  sheets,  and  counterpane,  and 
not  the  common  substitute  of  some  straw 
stuffed  in  a  sack.  The  floor  was  further 
covered  by  an  ancient  chest  of  drawers,  of 
loose  and  rickety  appearance,  as  though 
they  had  been  rather  dissolute  in  youth. 
Clearly  they  had  fallen  into  evil  company, 
for  of  their  handles  some  were  missing,  and 
I  could  see  no  pair  that  matched.  There 
were  small  strips  of  muslin  pinned  as 
curtains  to  the  window,  which  if  opened, 
as  was  plain  from  the  absence  of  a  sash-line, 
it  was  difficult  to  shut  In  the  way  of  useful 
furniture,  I  saw  three  chairs  with  broken 
backs;  and  two  tables,  which  had  likewise 
been  severely  wounded,  and  were  propped 
against  the  waU.  It  seemed  as  though 
they  had  retired  from  active  service,  and 
were  pensioned  off  for  life.  For  fear  it 
might  be  moved,  and  come  thereby  to 
sudden  grief,  one  of  the  tables  had 
apparently  been  used  as  a  museum  or 
asylum  for  old  ornaments  that  had  fallen 
to  decay.  A  lot  of  cracked  or  broken 
shells,  and  several  ugly  knick-knacks,  were 
carefully  arranged  on  it ;  together  with  a 
tea-caddy  which  had  seen  better  days,  and 
a  starling  that  had  apparently  moulted  just 
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ere  it  was  stuffed.  Arow  of  brightly  polished 
tins  made  for  common  kitchen  ose,  were 
hanging  by  the  fireplace,  and  formed  a 
useful  contrast  to  the  treasures  on  the  table, 
which  seemed  hardly  worth  the  dusting 
that  their  mistress  must  have  given  them 
to  make  them  look  so  dean.  But  doubtless 
these  poor  relics  were  precious  to  their 
owner,  and  possibly  su^estive  of  some 
family  remembrance,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  kept  and  tended  with  such  care. 

lliepolish  of  tibe  tins  deserved  the  highest 
praise.  They  really  seemed  to  brighten 
the  wretched,  windy  shed,  and  give  it  quite 
a  homely  and  habitable  look.  No  wonder 
their  poor  mistress  took  some  pride  in  their 
appearance,  for  she  modestly  avowed  that 
she  had  cleaned  them  all  herself. 

"  We're  poor  enough,"  she  added,  '*  but 
I  can't  abear  no  dirt,  I  can't  Ajid  no 
more  can't  my  son  neither,  though  it's  a 
bit  more  in  his  line  like,  seein'  as  he  lives 
by  it  He's  a  shoeblack,  he  is;  an'  if 
boots  didn't  ^et  dirty,  why  they'd  never 
want  no  cleanm',  and  that  'ud  be  a  baddish 
job  for  him,  and  'underds  sech  as  he — them 
as  has  to  get  their  livin'  by  the  brush. 
Yes,  they're  mices  'oles  they  are,  an'ratses 
'oles  as  well  too.  We've  plenty  of  'em  here 
we  have.  Don't  want  to  go  an'  pay  a 
shillin'  for  to  see  'em  at  the  Soho  Logicals. 
Don't  see  'em  much  by  day,  we  don%  but 
they  comes  out  pretty  bold  when  it's  a  bit 
darkish.  'Pon  my  word  they  does,  an' there, 
you  'ardly  would  believe  it,  but  at  night 
they  squeal  an'  squeak  so,  it's  for  all  the 
world  like  being  at  a  con-sort  That's 
why  we  keeps  that  little  dog  there.  If  it 
wom't  for  him  a  barkin',  they'd  reglar  eat 
us  up  a'most^  when  we're  a  sleepin'  I 
Speshly  my  poor  son,  'cause  he've  his  bed 
upon  the  floor  there — ^yes,  sir,  'tis  me 
sleeps  in  the  bed,  both  me  an'  the  young 
person  as  is  a  lodgin'  here,  you  know." 

This  young  person  was  out  working,  and 
bore  a  fair  repute  for  industry  and  tidiness. 

'^She  woiUdn't  be  a  living  here  else," 
said  the  woman  somewhat  sternly.  "I 
can't  abide  no  dirt,  an'  I  can't  abide  no 
hidleness,  an'  where  you  finds  the  one,  you 
mostly  finds  the  bother.  But  she's  a  good 
girl  is  Mariar,  an'  she  works  'ard  to  beam 
a  livin'.  Nor  she  don't  fling  it  away 
neither  in  finely  an'  f  al-lal&  A^d  my  boy, 
too,  he's  a  good  'un,  and  he  works  'ard  too 
for  his  livin'.  A  rare  good  son  is  Tom, 
though  he's  baddish  in  the  'ead  a'  times. 
Tries  all'ys  to  ack  right,  he  do,  though  a 
bit  wrong  in  his  mind,  poor  chap.  I  were 
laid  up  wi'  the  fever,  an  I  weaned  him  on 


cold  water,  'cause  times  were  baddish, 
then,  an'  we  couldn't  buv  no  milk  for  him. 
Mebbe  that's  whaf  s  made  him  weak  like. 
But  I  dunno  as  it's  'armed  'im.  Half  a 
hidiot,  some  calls  him,  but  he's  more  nor 
half  a  good  'un.  He's  a  TeetotUer,  is  my 
Tom,  an'  never  done  no  'arm  to  nobody. 
An'  he  works  'ard  for  his  livin'  an'  hdpshis 
mother  too,  an'  never  takes  no  drink,  an' 
goes  to  gospel  resi'lar,  an'  all  the  neigh- 
bours likes  him  an  respects  him  too,  they 
does ;  from  a  child  to  a  queen's  son  theyVe 
all'ys  glad  to  see  him,  an'  'tain't  a  many 
boys  with  more  brains  than  my  Tom,  as 
can  say  as  much  as  that,  you  know." 

It  was  little  wonder  tiiat  the  poor  widow 
grew  voluble  when  having  for  her  subject 
me  virtues  of  her  son,  who,  she  said, 
pursued  his  calling  in  the  streets  haid-by, 
and  would  be  twenty-five  when  Us  next 
birthday  cama  Her  mention  of  a  queen's 
son  was  of  course  a  figure  of  speech,  and 
intended  to  convey  a  notion  of  high  excel- 
lence. But  if  any  royd  scion  were  placed 
beside  her  Tom,  the  one  who  would  attain 
the  higher  favour  in  her  eyes  certainly 
would  be  the  boy  of  lower  birtL 

Being  questioned  as  to  other  members 
of  her  f  amOy,  she  owned  that  she  had  had 
six  children,  but  now  five  of  them  were 
dead,  having  been  outlived  by  the  weak- 
ling, her  first-bom,  of  whose  goodness  the 
poor  mother  appeared  so  justly  proud. 
Dull-witted  as  he  was,  the  clear  light  of 
Christ's  teaching  had  peered  into  lusmind. 

'*  He  seems  to  understan'  it  much  better 
nor  I  do,"  she  explained,  a  little  smiling,  as 
though  at  her  own  ignorance,  and  the 
wisdom  of  her  son.  "  And  he  ack  up  to 
it  a  deal  more,"  she  continued  to  remark 
<*  There  ain't  a  better  Christian  in  all  Eng- 
land, that  there  ain't  Not  among  the 
poor,  nor  yet  among  the  rich,  there  ain't 
any  man  idiveas  try  to  dohisduty  better'n 
my  poor  boy.  But  he've  reglar  got  re- 
ligion in  him,  that's  where  it  is,  you  know. 
Seems  a'most  to  have  been  bom  in  'im, 
for  he've  never  lamed  his  letters.  Ah,  it's 
a  rare  thing  is  religion,  'speshly  with  the 
poor  it  is." 

This  she  said  without  a  smile,  althoagh 
there  was  a  shade  of  irony,  perhaps,  in  ^e 
assertion — ^taken  literally,  at  leasts  and 
according  to  the  common  meaning  of  the 
words.  Commenting  on  a  text  that  hung 
beside  the  bed,  she  added:  "'As  one 
whom  his  mother  comfortetL'  Ah,  thats 
often  brought  me  comfort  like,  when  VrB 
been  cryin'  about  my  children.  I  cooidn  t 
comfort  of   'em  much,  poor  souls,  while 
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they  was  a  living.    But  I  make  no  doabt 
the/re  all  in  comfort  now  they're  dead." 

Sde  answered  heartily,  '<God  bless 
yea ! "  when  we  said  good-bye  to  her,  and 
she  even  caught  my  hand  and  kissed  it,  I 
confers  to  i^  sarpriae.  I  had  given  her 
no  alms,  nor  was  known  to  her  in  any 
way,  nor  had  I  promised  any  help  in  the 
dark  days  that  might  come  to  this  ^oor 
dweller  in  a  shed.  Perhaps  her  mother's 
heart  was  touched  by  the  thought  of  her 
lost  children;  and  possibly  she  felt  in 
need  of  some  new  ouUet  for  her  tenderness 
and  love. 


THE  ETHICS  OP  TOBACCO. 


Mr.  Bichard  Jeffebies,  in  one  of  those 
delightful  books  of  his  which  bring  the 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells  of  country 
life  to  one's  very  fireside,  chronicles  « 
notable  thing.  He  says  that  the  formers 
about  the  downs  where  he  so  loves  to 
ramble,  have  taken  to  smokine  cigars.  At 
auction  sales  and  other  gatherings  of  a 
festive  character,  sherry  and  cigars  are. 
now  produced  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
"  churchwarden  "  and  October  ale.  Such 
an  innovation  is  clearly  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  in  which  the  tendency  is  to 
amalgamate  classes.  When  peers'  sons 
become  wine-merchants  and  stockbrokers ; 
when  scions  of  titled  families  serve  in 
merchant-steamers;  when  wortdng-coUiers 
become  Members  of  Parliament;  and  when, 
generally,  caste  distinctions  are  one  by  one 
disappearing  in  this  country  as  surely  as 
we  are  told  they  will  do  in  India — things 
which  at  one  time  would  have  been  deemed 
incongruous,  uncouth,  and  absurd,  become 
now  perfecdy  rational  and  proper. 

In  the  abstract,  of  course,  there  is  not  and 
never  was  any  reason  why  one  man  should 
not  smoke  a  cigar  as  well  as  another,  if  he 
prefers  it  and  can  afford  it  In  practice, 
however,  the  aristocratic  cigar  not  only 
ranked  several  degrees  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  the  lowly  pipe,  but  even  its 
uses  were  unknown  to  Mansie  Wauch  and 
the  douce  baillies  of  DalkeiUi.  Yet  even  if 
the  difficulties  of  these  worthy  plebs  with 
the  ducal  Begalias  be  regarded  as  a  plea- 
sant exaggeration,  there  was  aforetime  a 
certain  invisible  line  drawn  through 
society.  The  man  below  that  Hue  who 
indulged  in  a  cigar  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
sneercKl  at  as  a  "  snob."  The  man  above 
that  line  who  demeaned  himself,  save  in 
secret,  wibh  the  humble  nine  ran  Uie  awful 


risk  of  beine  dubbed  by  his  fellows  iv  '*  cad." 
It  mattered  not  that  the  word  cigar  is 
rather  a  wide  one — wide  enough  to  embrace 
the  eighteenpenny  Begalia  of  the  gilded 
youth  and  the  twopenny  smoke  with  which 
'Arry  makes  Bank  Holidays  hideous. 
Tobacco — or  anythingresembling  it — trolled 
into  a  thin  cylindrical  form  was,  once  upon  a 
time,  genteel;  tobacco  cut  and  burned  in  an 
open  vessel  was  low.  But  we  have  changed 
all  that.  My  lord  may  soothe  himself  with  a 
common  cutty,  while  his  man  basks  behind 
a  mendacious  Havannah — both  without  im- 
propriety. The  dainty  cigarette  fdone  has 
not  as  yet  found  favour  among  the  lower 
orders. , 

It  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  this 
class-distinction  with  regard  to  tobacco  was 
a  British  peculiarity.  In  Spain  the  cigarette 
is  the  common  property  of  grandee  and 
muleteer;  in  Germany  the  cigar  rules 
from  Kaiser  to  cobbler ;  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries cigarette  and  chibouk  are  both 
universal 

In  considering  the  ethics  of  the  subject, 
then,  we  perceive  first  of  all  that  tobacco 
is  a  great  leveller.  As  many  an  anery 
quarrel  has  been  averted  by  the  offer  or  a 
timely  pinch  of  snuff,  so  many  a  friendship 
has  found  its  beginning  in  the  exchange  of 
cigar-cases,  the  supplying  of  the  '<  fill "  of  a 
pipe,  or  the  proffer  of  a  light  Do  not  let 
us  smile  at  the  suggestion  as  a  ''trifle." 
Human  life  is  often  called  a  sum  of  trifles, 
but  it  is  so  short  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
sneer  at  anything  as  a  trifle,  which  can 
produce  one  moment's  joy  or  one  moment's 
care. 

That  smoking  has  become  much  more 
universal  during  the  last  twenty  years  or 
so  admits  of  no  question.  The  tobacco 
duties  show  it,  and  we  have  the  evidence 
of  our  own  senses  if  our  memories  can 
carry  us  far  enough  back.  It  is  not  so 
very  long  ago  that  smoking-carriages 
attached  to  railway-trains  were  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule.  Now,  the  anti- 
tobacconists  lament  this  on  physiological 
as  well  as  on  moral  grounda  We  do  not 
propose  to  consider  the  physiological 
aspects,  for  where  doctors  differ  we  will 
not  presume  to  diagnose.  The  present 
writer  has  been  a  moderate  smoker  for 
twenty  years,  and  conscientiouslv  believes 
that  he  has  been  the  better  and  the  happier 
for  the  moderate  indulgence,  but  we  have 
no  desire  to  argue  from  the  particular  to 
the  general  in  this  matter. 

The  ethics  of  the  tobacco  question,  how- 
ever, form  a  fair  subiect  for  examination. 
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It  is  urged  by  the  anti-tobaccomsts  that 
the  practice  of  smoking  is  a  selfish  one — 
that  it  engenders  indifference  to  the  com- 
fort and  the  feelings  of  others,  and  that  it 
has  had  a  direct  influence  in  deteriorating 
the  manners  of  our  generation.  They  also 
urge  that  it  encourages  drinking,  but 
therein  we  think  they  ''do  protest  too 
muck'*  Some  of  the  worst  and  most 
hopeless  drunkards  we  have  known,  were 
non-smokers,  and  per  contra,  some  of  the 
heaviest  smokers  were  teetotalers.  There 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
two  practices ;  at  the  same  time  the  man 
who  is  intemperate  by  nature  will  err  to 
excess  in  smoking  as  well  as  in  everything 
else.  Anti-tobacconists'  very  often  commit 
the  same  mistake  as  teetotalers,  that, 
namely,  of  falling  from  excess  of  zeal  into 
intemperance  of  advocacy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  King  James  went  a  great  deal  too  far 
in  his  "  Counterblaste,''  and  so  also  did 
Sir  Grey  Palmer,  who,  in  1621,  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  "  That  if  tobacco 
be  not  banished  it  will  overthrow  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  England;  but 
it  is  now  so  common  that  I  have  seen 
ploughmen  take  it  as  they  are  at  plough." 
And  yet  ploughmen  have  gone  on  taking 
it  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  while 
the  country  has  gone  on  adding  to  its 
population  and  its  wealth.  There  must 
have  been  many  more  than  ploughmen, 
however,  who  in  Sir  Orey  Palmer's  days 
patronised  the  weed,  for  an  order  appears 
on  the  journals  of  the  "  House "  itself  in 
the  same  century,  that  "No  member  do 
presume  to  smoke  tobacco  in  the  galleiy, 
or  at  the  table  of  the  House,  sitting 
at  committees,"  which  were  very  proper 
regulations.  It  was  evidently  about  the 
same  time  that  the  use  of  tobacco  was  for- 
bidden to  schoolmasters,  as  related  by  Dr. 
Bobert  Chambers  in  the  Book  of  Day  a  Yet 
the  popularity  which  it  had  even  then 
attained  to  is  evident  from  the  boldness 
with  which  the  students  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  sang  its  praises  even  before  the 
face  of  King  James  himself.  They  appeared 
in  the  curious  drama  by  Barton  Holiday, 
called  Technogamia ;  or,  the  Marriage  of  the 
Arts,,  in  which,  to  the  disgust  of  the  royal 
anti-tobacconist,  occurred  a  song  to  tobacco, 
beginning : 

Tobacco's  a  musician, 
And  in  a  pipe  delighteth, 
It  descenas  in  a  close 


Through  the  organs  of  the  nose 
With  a  reliah  that  inviteth  ; 

and  so  on  through  half-a-dozen  verses. 


It  is  not  without  significance,  in  ooih 
sidering  the  ethics  of  tobacco,  that  to  the 
use  of  it  in  England  we  are  indebted  to 
some  of  the  bravest  gentlemen  and  most 
intrepid  adventurers  which  the  conntry 
has  ever  produced.  In  '*  the  golden  age " 
of  Elizabeth,  valour  and  gentle  maimen 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  the  great  queen 
herself,  it  is  said,  looked  on  smiUngly  while 
Sir  Walter  Baldgh  blew  the  genUe  weei 
The  story  goes,  that  she  made  a  wagerwiA 
him  Hiat  he  could  not  weigh  the  smoke  he 
emitted  from  his  pipe.  S&leigh  thereapon 
weighed  a  pipeful  of  pure  Virginia,  smoked 
it  calmly  out,  then  weighed  the  ashes,  and 
deducting  the  one  weight  from  the  other, 
showed  the  product  as  the  weight  of  his 
smoke.  The  queen  thereupon  paid  the 
wager,  with  the  witty  remark:  ''Many 
laboureris  in  the  fire  have  I  heard  of,  who 
turned  their  gold  into  smoke,  but  Kaleigh 
is  the  first  who  has  turned  smoke  into 
gold."  The  first  may  be,  but  assuredly 
not  the  last,  as  the  descendants  of  the 
wealthy  Glasgow  tobacoo-merchuits,  and  aa 
the  extensive  manufacturers  of  our  own 
day  can  show  if  they  choose. 

When  Charles  Lamb  railed  at  the 
'*  sooty  retainer  of  the  vine,"  and  "  brother 
of  Bacchus,"  he  endorsed,  apparently,  the 
censure  of  those  who  contend  that  smoking 
encourages  drinking.  But  again,  gentle 
though  inconstant  Elia  repented  d  his 
harshness,  and  atoned  by  a  torrent  of 
endearmenta  Let  us  distinguish,  however, 
between  use  and  abuse,  and  do  not  let  us 
too  hastily  condemn  as  a  curse  that  which 
to  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  feUow- 
creatures  is  a  blessing. 

And  that  unquestionably  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  blessing  which  helps  to  round  ofif 
many  of  the  sharp  comers  of  Ufa  IRie  moral 
influence  of  Ute  weed  is  great  in  its  sooth- 
ing effects.  It  helps  to  dispel  evil  humours 
and  it  fosters  gentle  fancies.  ''There 
is  a  certain  substantial  kind  of  satisfaction 
in  smoking,  if  kept  in  moderation,"  said 
Professor  Huxley  to  the  British  Assodation, 
"  and  I  must  say  this  for  tobacco :  that  it 
is  a  sweetener  and  equaliser  of  the  temper. 
It  is  true,"  he  added,  "  that  nothing  is 
worse  than  excessive  smoking,  but  aaj 
one  could  destroy  himself  with  the  excessiTe 
use,  say  of  tea,  or  of  any  other  article  of 
diet."  Johnston,  in  his  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life,  says,  that  among  smokers  he 
has  fancied  that  some  "  have  discovered  a 
way  of  liberating  the  mind  from  the 
trammels  of  the  body,  and  of  thus  gi^ 
it  a  freer  range  and  more   undisturbed 
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liberty  of  action.''  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  our  wisest  thinkers 
and  best  writers  have  been  and  are 
smokers. 

We  remember,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
falling  in  with  a  queer  parody  on  one  of 
Swinburne's  songs,  which  began  in  this 
way: 

If  love  were  dfaudeen  olden, 

And  I  were  like  the  weed, 
Oh,  we  would  live  together, 
And  love  the  jolly  weather, 
And  bask  in  sunshine  golden, 

Kare  pals  of  choicest  breed, 
If  love  were  dhudeen  olden, 

And  I  were  like  the  weed. 

This  offers  to  us  another  view,  viz.,  the 
uniting  influence  of  tobacco.  There  is  a 
brotherhood  among  smokers,  which  has 
developed  a  school  of  courtesy  and  kindli- 
ness of  its  own,  and  which,  like  freemasonry, 
LB  superior  to  the  accidental  barriers  of 
class.  So  far  from  deteriorating  our 
manners,  then,  we  hold  that  tobacco  has 
had  a  mollifying  and  refining  effect  The 
boor  who  chokes  you  with  a  blast  from  his 
vile  dhudeen  as  he  passes  you  in  the  street, 
is  no  more  a  type  of  the  smoker  than  the 
boisterous  roughs  of  a  London,  or  a  Man- 
chester, or  a  Glasgow  crowd  are  types 
of  Englishmen.  Studied  posturing  and 
genuflecting  were  the  evidences  of  good 
xuauners  in  the  days  of  the  Begency,  but 
in  so  far  as  manners  connote  morals,  we 
imagine  there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
that  age  and  our  own.  A  gentleman  of 
our  day,  we  take  it,  is  on  the  whole  a 
more  exalted  creature,  with  his  cigar  or 
pipe,  than  was  the  gentleman  of  the  last 
century  with  his  dangled  cane  and  snuff- 
box. 

Salvation  Yeo  was  extravagant  in  his 
laudation  when  he  declared  that,  "  When  all 
things  were  made,  none  was  made  better 
than  tobacco,  to  be  a  lone  man's  companion, 
a  bachelor's  friend,  a  hungry  man's  food, 
a  sad  man's  cordial,  a  wakeful  man's  sleep, 
and  a  chilly  man's  fire.  There's  no  herb 
like  it  under  the  canopy  of  heaven."  We 
deprecate  extravagance  of  praise,  however,  as 
wo  protest  against  intemperance  in  condem- 
nation. But  there  is  a  sufficient  substratum 
of  truth  in  Salvation  Yeo's  claims  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  ethical  as  well  as 
the  material  influences  of  tobacco  are 
great 

Certainly,  for  one  thing,  more  litera- 
ture has  been  cultivated  with  the  aid 
of  the  weed  than  with  the  'Mittle 
oatmeal "  affected  by  the  early  Edinburgh 
Reviewera. 


GEEALD. 

BY  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE. 
CHAPTER  III,      CUT  SHORT. 

Theo  of  course  knew  a  great  many  of 
the  wedding  guests,  and  had  plenty  to  do 
in  helping  Mra  Eraser  to  entertain  them. 
She  always  liked  old  people,  and  she  was 
deep  in  talk  with  an  old  lady  about  her 
dogs,  having  apparently  forgotten  that 
there  was  anybody  besides  this  old  lady  in 
the  world,  and  not  at  all  knowing  that  most 
people  had  gone  in  to  breakfast,  when  she 
became  aware  that  somebody  was  standing 
behind  her,  and  looked  up  hurriedly  once 
more  into  the  face  of  Mr.  Fane. 

*'  Oh,  are  they  gone  1 "  she  said,  getting 
up.  "  I  think — will  you  take  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, please  ? " 

"  No,  dear  Miss  Meynell,  certainly  not^" 
said  Mrs.  Campbell  with  an  approving 
smile.  '^Nothing  so  unorthodox.  Here 
is  my  old  friend  Colonel  Fox  coming  to 
take  care  of  me." 

Theo  was  satisfied,  and  gaVe  herself  up 
to  Mr.  Fane  without  further  difficulty. 

"I  really  forgot,"  she  said,  as  they  went 
into  the  dining-room.  "  Dogs  are  such  a 
lUce  subject,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  has  seven 
in  the  house.  I  don't  know,  though, 
whether  it  is  good  to  scatter  one's  affections 
in  that  way." 

"Do  you  centre  yours  in  one  dogi" 
said  Mr.  Fane. 

"  Yes.  One  dog  and  one  horsa  I  have 
never  been  allowed  to  have  any  more." 

"  But  then  it  is  so  horrid  if  the  one 
dies,"  he  said. 

"  It  puts  them  more  on  the  footing  of 
human  friends,  and  that  is  good,"  said  Theo. 
"Why  shouldn't  we  grieve  for  themi  they 
give  us  pleasure  enough;  more,  I  think,  than 
human  friends  do — dear  faithful  things." 

"  No ;  human  friends  are  the  best,  just 
because  they  change,  and  disappoint  one," 
said  Mr.  Fane.  "  And,  after  all,  they  may 
live  as  long  as  we  do  ourselves ;  the  dogs 
and  horses  can't,  so  they  are  a  certain  grief 
— and  if  you  have  only  one  of  each " 

"  What  do  you  mean  t "  said  Theo,  look- 
ing at  him  earnestly. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  dare  to  give 
her  more  than  a  glance  back. 

"  What  ^0  I  mean  1 "  he  repeated  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  You  seem  to  think  that  one's  friends 
ought  to  change,  and  disappoint  one.  I 
don't  understand." 

"  Nor  do  L    Onlv  they  always  do.  so  it 
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18  as  well  to  be  hardened.  Dogs  spoil  one 
with  their  faithfolness.  I  suppose  that 
may  have  been  what  I  meant/'  he  said, 
looking  down  and  smiling.  He  was  bj  no 
means  so  unconscious  as  Theo,  and  had  at 
that  moment  caught  a  curious,  amused  look 
from  the  bride,  whose  interest  in  herself 
and  her  husband  was  not  so  exclusive 
as  to  prevent  her  from  watching  her 
cousin. 

Grerald  Fane  was  quite  quick  enough  to 
see  and  feel  the  whole  state  of  the  case. 
Since  he  had  taken  Theo  away  firom  Mrs. 
Campbell,  he  had  begun  to  be  happy;  till 
then  his  whole  time  had  been  spent  in 
regretting  that  he  had  come.  Why  could 
not  John  Ooodall  have  found  one  of  his 
own  friends  f  Gerald  had  had  no  idea 
that  the  excellent  fellow  was  not  marrying 
in  bis  own  line  of  life,  and  he  had  come 
for  fun,  for  adventure,  for  a  new  expe- 
rience among  a  new  set  of  people.  Cir- 
cumstances had  made  the  poor  wretch  as 
proud  as  Lucifer,  and,  of  course,  he  had 
not  been  half  an  hour  in  Linwood  before 
he  found  himself  in  a  false  position,  and 
was  inwardly  swearing  at  his  own  foolish- 
ness. As  the  people  came  into  the  church 
he  saw  that  they  were  people  of  his  own 
sort,  and  not  of  Goodall's ;  but,  of  course, 
they  could  only  regard  him  as  belonging 
to  GoodalL  But  then  Theo  came  and  stood 
there,  and  no  one  else',  not  even  himself, 
could  be  thought  of  afterwarda  Now  he  was 
sitting  dose  to  her,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  talk  to  each  other.  He  could  only  talk 
nonsense,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  she 
would  not  be  satisfied.  He  did  not  want 
to  talk  at  all,  only  to  look  at  her,  but  that 
could  not  be,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  a 
long  absence  from  civilised  society  which 
put  such  a  daring  thought  into  his  head. 
It  was  a  good  thing  after  all  that  she  took 
him  quite  seriously,  and  went  on^  with 
the  argument 

**  Are  friends  so  bad  as  thati  It  is  a  sad 
way  of  looking  at  it,"  she  said.  "  When  I 
said  that  dogs  gave  one  more  pleasure,  I 
think  I  meant  that  one's  dog  really  belongs 
to  one,  in  a  way  that  no  human  fnend  can. 
But  it  is  very  sad  to  say  that  one's  friends 
always  change,  and  disappoint  one.  Some- 
times they  do — ^now  and  then." 

"About  those  things  we  all  speak  from 
our  own  experience,"  said  Mr.  Fane.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  your  friends  are  faithful  to 
yoa" 

**  I  am  fortunate,  then,"  said  Theo,  half 
to  herself. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 


turning  away  from  him,  began  to  talk  to 
somebody  on  the  other  side  of  her. 

There  were  no  speeches,  and  Helen  very 
soon  went  away  to  change  her  dreaa.  Theo 
followed  her,  and  the  bride  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say,  with  a  mischievous  laugh : 

"Well,  Theo,  how  do  you  like  the 
manager  t " 

"  Who  is  the  manager ! "  said  Theo. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Fane.  I  told  you  he  was 
manager  of  a  colliery." 

''  I  forgot    Are  they  all  like  that  t " 

"  I  don't  suppose  they  are  aU  so  good- 
looking,"  said  Helen,  much  amused. 

"  Is  he  good-looking  t  He  talks  nicely 
about  dogs.  I  must  ask  him  presently 
whether  he  likes  horses.  Perhaps  in  some 
ways  they  are  better  than  dogs.' 

''  Well,  my  dear,  don't  talk  to  me  about 
them  now.  I  am  not  a  young  man,  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  amused.  I  never  in  my 
life  saw  you  look  so  handsome  as  yon  did 
in  church,  Theo."  x 

"Did  1$  I'm  very  sorry.  I  did  not 
mean  to  talk  about  dogs,  but  what  I  meant 
was,  are  all  the  managers  gentlemen  t " 

*'  I  don't  know,  my  dear ;  ask  Mr.  Fane 
himself,"  said  Helen,  laughing.  ''Now 
here's  mamma,  so  we  can't  say  any  more, 
and  you  are  no  good  to-day,  Theo.  I  never 
saw  you  so  dreamy." 

Gerald  Fane,  meanwhile,  was  standing 
about  downstairs,  keeping  apart  from  other 
people,  and  wondering  how  much  more  he 
should  see  of  Miss  Fraser's  beautaf ol  bridee- 
maid.  There  was  to  be  a  dance  that 
evening,  and  he  had  been  asked  to  stay 
the  night  He  wondered  how  many  times 
she  would  dance  with  him.  As  he  stood 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  glanced  at 
curiously  by  different  people,  but  taking 
no  notice  of  them  in  return,  he  was  resolving 
that  to-day  and  to-nieht,  for  once,  he  would 
be  happy.  He  would  forget  all  the  honon 
and  troubles  of  which  life  was  so  fall,  and 
would  think  it  was  six  years  ago,  before  he 
knewthe  meaning  of  hanl  workand  anxiety. 
She  of  course  knew  nothing  of  his  position. 
Why  should  shef  Perhaps  they  would 
never  meet  again ;  it  wouM  be  best  not^ 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  but  that 
thought  interfered  horribly  with  present 
enjoyment  Then  Gerald,  who  was  not 
without  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  smiled  at 
himself  for  a  hopeless  fool,  and  thought 
how  all  these  people  would  laugb,  and 
laugh  with  reason,  if  they  knew  that  a 
stray  pauper  like  himself  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  Miss  MeynelL 

Then  the  ladies  came  downstairs,  and 
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the  carriage  drove  up,  and  there  was  a 
great  confusion.  John  (^oodall  came  up 
to  young  Fane,  wished  him  good-bye,  and 
thanked  him  in  a  jolly  sort  of  manner, 
nearly  wringing  his  hand  ofL  "  We  shall 
meet  again  in  the  Midlands,"  said  John 
cordially.  Grerald  Fane  forgot  to  be 
grateful,  and  wished  that  the  Midlands 
were  in  the  middle  of  Africa. 

Ab  for  Theo,  she  took  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  best  man,  standing  rather  dis- 
mally in  the  baclmround,  but  fulfilled  all 
her  own  duties  of  saying  good-bye,  and 
flinging  rice,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  energy 
and  dreaminess,  and  then,  when  they  had 
driven  off  and  all  was  over,  suddenly 
turned  round  to  her  cousin,  Oaptain  North, 
and  went  away  with  him  into  the  library. 
The  room  was  large,  and  dark,  and  still,  with 
small  red  flames  dancing  in  the  grata  A 
sense  of  peace  and  rest  came  over  Theo ; 
the  quietness  was  so  pleasant  to  her  that 
she  forgot  at  first  to  ask  Hugh  what  he 
wanted.  She  leaned  back  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, and  smoothed  wilih  both  hands  the 
creamy  satin  and  lace  of  her  gowxL 

«Do  you  like  this  dress 9"  she  sud. 
"  Am  I  to  wear  it  all  day  f  What  is  the 
matter,  Hugh  1 " 

Captain  North  was  not  looking  at  her  or 
her  gown.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
hearwru^  at  his  feet;  he  was  frowning  a 
little,  and  stroking  his  thick  moustache. 

"Well,  Theo,"  he  said,  "everyone  else 
is  in  such  a  fuss  that  I  thought  I  had 
better  teU  you  myself.  Did  you  see— just 
before  breakfast — ^they  brought  me  a  tele- 
gram!" 

"Hugh!"  She  started  from  her  chair 
and  came  towards  him,  turning  as  white 
as  her  gown. 

She  terrified  Oaptain  North,  who  thought 
he  was  breaking  bad  news  most  consider- 
ately. 

"  Don't  be  friffhtened,"  he  said.  "  Don't 
look  like  that,  Theo.  It's  only  that  I  don't 
like  asking  you  to  come  away  to-day.  In 
fact,  I  don't  think  I  ought  It  will  spoil  the 
party,  but  I  couldn't  somehow  go  myself 
without  telling  you." 

"Unde  Henry  is  worse  1"  said  Theo, 
seeing  by  his  calmness  that  her  first  fear 
was  not  true.     "  May  I  see  the  telegram  1" 

It  was  crumpled  up  in  her  cousin's  hand. 
He  unfolded  it,  and  read  the  few  words : 

"Colonel  North  worse.  Better  come  by 
next  train." 

"  From  Dr.  Page,"  he  said.  "Well,  you 
see,  Theo,  I  shall  have  to  start  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour — and  of  course  one 


doesn't  know — and  I  really  think  you  had 
better  stay  quietly  here  till  you  hear  from 
me.  I  rather  wish  now  that  we  had  not 
both  left  him,  but  that's  no  use.  You  will 
do  as  I  ask  you  9  Tou  and  Combe  couldn't 
possibly  be  ready  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour." 

«  Oh,  indeed,  I  wish  I  hadn't  left  him," 
cried  Theo  in  bitter  mef.  "I  never 
would,  for  any  one  but  Helen.  You  don't 
think  I  could  stay  here,  and  dance,  and 
make  a  fool  of  myself  all  the  evening, 
while  he  will  be  wanting  me  and  asking 
for  me  1  You  know  he  will  Three-quarters 
of  an  hour !  I  could  be  ready  in  one,  and 
I  shall  be  thankful  to  get  away  from  this 
wedding.  I  think  weddings  are  the 
most  dreadful,  miserable  inventions " 

"  Very  well,"  said  Captain  North  gravely. 
"  But  if  you  are  really  going,  give  Combe 
as  much  time  as  you  can.  I  wSl  tell  Mrs. 
Fraser." 

So  the  poor  best  man,  lingering  in  the 
hall,  only  caught  one  glimpse  of  ms  lady, 
as  she  came  out  of  the  library  and  went 
away  upstairs  without  even  a  look  in  his 
direction.  Presently  one  of  the  numerous 
Fraser  cousins  came  and  talked  to  him, 
and  carried  him  off  into  the  garden,  and 
involved  him  in  a  game  of  tennis.  Later 
in  the  day  he  heard  quite  casually  that  ACss 
Meynell  was  gone.  People  were  giving 
plenty  of  reasons  and  particulars,  but  these 
were  nothing  to  him.  She  was  gone; 
everything  was  a  vain  show ;  and  through 
the  long  tiresome  evening,  thoueh  he 
danced  and  talked  like  everyone  else,  he 
could  only  wish  over  and  over  again  that 
he  had  never  come  to  Linwood. 

CHAPTER  IV.      LADY  REDCLIFP. 

Lady  Bedcliff  was  a  very  fierce  little 
old  woman  indeed.  She  wore  a  black  cap, 
and  believed  in  nothing.  She  had  had  a 
few  friends,  who  remained  faithful  to  her 
till  she  was  over  sixty ;  but  after  that  they 
dropped  off  one  by  one,  being  quite  unable 
to  bear  with  the  increasing  sharpness  of 
her  tongue.  Her  remarks  were  sometimes 
so  violently  personal  as  to  madden  the 
meekest  of  them,  and  these  are  not 
the  days  of  meekness.  In  these  days  the 
youngest  and  smallest  people  have  their 
rights,  and  the  oldest  and  most  important 
grandmothers  must  respect  them,  unless 
they  wish  to  be  met  with  open  rebellion. 

The  only  person  to  whom  Lady  Bedcliff 
behaved  decently  was  her  grand-daughter, 
Iheo  Meynell,  and  this  was  not  because  of 
any  of  her  nice  qualities,  but  because  she 
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had  what  Lady  Bedcliff  called  with  satis- 
faction^  "  the  Meynell  temper."  All 
sorts  of  legendary  old  Meynella  looked 
flashing  out  from  Theo's  eyes  Bometimes, 
when  she  was  angry  and  scornful;  and 
these  moments  were  the  grandmother's 
delight,  though  the  anger  was  often  against 
herself.  She  enjoyed  telling  Theo,  when- 
ever she  was  angry,  about  an  old  Lord 
Eedclifif  who  killed  his  French  cook  because 
a  game-pie  was  burnt,  and  above  all  things 
he  loved  gamepia 

'*  He  ought  to  have  been  hanged,"  said 
Theo. 

''  Oh  dear  no ;  people  were  not  such 
fools  then,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff.  "  He  got 
a  better  cook,  and  lived  to  eat  thousands 
more  pies." 

When  Theo  showed  the  strength  of  her 
will  in  some  decided  way,  Lady  Eedcliff 
might  remark : 

**  There  was  a  woman  in  our  family  once 
who  wanted  to  marry  a  man,  but  he  pre- 
ferred somebody  else  who  had  more  money. 
I  believe  he  liked  Theodosia  best,  however 
— she  was  a  namesake  of  yours,  you  per- 
ceive— but  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
he  was  going  to  marry  the  other  one. 
Well,  very  early  on  the  wedding  morning, 
Theodosia  poisoned  the  woman,  or  chloro- 
formed* her,  or  something;  dressed  her- 
self in  white  and  went  to  church,  and 
married  the  man  in  spite  of  everybody. 
Nobody  ever  stops  the  Meynells  from 
having  their  own  way.  Nobody  wanted 
that  girl  to  marry  your  father — certainly 
I  diob't — but  he  chose  that  she  should, 
I  never  can  imagine  why.  A,  milksop, 
Galvinistic  set  of  people " 

"  Hush,  grandmamma  ! "  said  Theo. 

"Why  am  I  to  husht"  said  the  old 
woman  sharply. 

"  Because  if  you  talk  about  my  mother's 
family  you  will  drive  me  out  of  tiie  house." 

**  You  can  go  if  you  like,"  said  Lady 
Bedcliff;  but  she  took  up  a  newspaper, 
and  said  no  more  just  then.  Presently, 
after  glancbg  once  or  twice  at  Theo  over 
the  top  of  it,  she  muttered  half  to  herself: 
**  There's  not  much  North  blood  in  you, 
anyway.  That  stupid  Bedcliff  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  are  not  Meynells  at 
all ;  they're  Hardwick  all  through,  and 
that's  skim  milk  turned  sour." 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  August ; 
hot  and  weary  everywhere,  hottest  and 
weariest  in  Lady  Bedcliflf's  stuffy  back 
drawing-room,  where  she  liked  to  sit  all 
day  with  doors  and  windows  closed.  The 
look-out  over  roofs  and  a  few  dusty  trees 


had  not  much  cheerfulness  in  it.  Lady 
Bedcliff,  pinched  and  yellow,  was  wrapped 
in  a  large  black  shawL  With  her  long  nose, 
and  trembling,  bony  fingers,  she  looked 
like  the  horrid  old  spider  who  had  caught 
a  poor  young  fly — Theo — ^in  her  web.  Theo 
herself  was  all  in  black,  too,  and  looked 
pale  and  languid ;  she  wanted  fresh  air  for 
mind  and  body,  and  the  book  she  was 
trying  to  read  did  not  interest  her  much,  for 
her  eyes  often  wandered  up,  past  the  heavy 
shadow  of  curtains,  to  those  dingy  tree- 
tops  that  hardly  stirred,  and  the  faint  far- 
away blue  of  bIsj  behind  them. 

"You  have  plenty  of  faults  without 
being  a  humbug,"  said  Lady  Bedcliff. 
"  What's  the  use  of  pretending  to  be  good, 
and  to  read  sermons,  when  you  are  raging 
against  me  in  your  heart  all  the  time! " 

"  I  am  doing  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other,"  said  Theo  quietiy.  "It  is  that 
book  on  South  Africa." 

"  Are  you  going  to  South  Africa  to  get 
away  from  me  1  Never  mind,  I  shall  die 
soon,  and  then  you  can  go  where  you  like." 

"  I  am  not  obliged  to  stay  with  you  now," 
said  Theo. 

"Thank  you;,  that  ia  a  very  pretty, 
grateful  speech  indeed.  And  of  oouise  I 
am  obliged  to  have  you,  if  you  choose  to 
stay.  Your  unde,  who  announced  so  finely 
that  he  was  going  to  take  your  father's 
place,  and  so  forth,  and  who  kept  yoa 
away  from  me  for  years  because  he  did 
not  think  me  pious  enough  to  speak  to 
such  a  treasure,  having  chosen  to  die  and 
leave  you  dependent  on  anyone  who  likes 
to  take  up  the  great  responsibility— it  has 
become  my  du^,  it  seems,  to  sacrifice  all 
my  peace  and  comfort  to  youl  Bat  of 
course  you  are  not  obliged  to  stay  with 
me  a  day  longer  than  you  like.  Good 
gracious  1 "  said  Lady  Bedcliff,  throwing 
the  newspaper  into  a  comer.  "  You  are  a 
little  too  cool,  Mias  Theo^you  really  ara" 

"I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  way,"  said 
Theo,'  now  as  red  as  she  had  been  pftl« 
before. 

"Don't  make  excuses,  I  hate  them.    I 

am  neither  deaf  nor  blind,  nor  an  idiot, 

and  I  understood  you  perfectly  well    I 

think  your  precious  unde  brought  yoa  ap 

abominably,   and  did  his    best  to  spoil 

everything  that  was  fine  in  your  character. 

And  what  he  meant  by  making  all  those 

professions,  and  leaving  you  nothing  ^i^ 

all,  is  certainly  a  tremendous  puzzle.     I 

should  like  to  know  how  you  explain  it  to 

yourself." 

Theogot  up,  and  walked  towards  the  door. 
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'*  Stop  a  minate/'  said  her  grandmother. 
**  Before  you  lose  yoor  temper  completely, 
let  me  give  you  one  piece  of  advice.  Fol- 
low year  cousin's  example,  and  marry  a 
snob.  Any  snob  you  like ;  TU  give  you 
my  blessing  and  my  diamond  necklace. 
Bat  listen ;  if  you  marry  Hugh  North,  I'll 
give  you  nothing — nothing.'' 

'^Grandmamma,  what  makes  you  so 
dreadful  this  afternoon  1"  said  the  girl 
almost  imploringly. 

Then,  with  a  certain  noble  sweetness,  she 
went  up  to  the  poor  angry  old  woman,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  said  Lady  Eedcliff, 
snatching  herself  away.  "I  hate  the 
Norths,  and  you  know  it.  If  George  had 
married  anyone  else,  be  might  have  been 
alive  now.  What  business  had  she  to  die, 
and  leave  him  to  go  his  own  way  t  " 

*'  Hush  1  you  forget ;  you  are  talking  of 
my  mother,"  said  Theo. 

'*!  don't  forget  You  never  let  me 
forget  anything  disagreeable." 

^'Look  here,  grandmamma;  you  don't 
really  want  to  hurt  me,  I  know,  but  you 
do  hurt  me  when  you  talk  like  that  of  my 
Norths,  and  especially  of  Unde  Henry, 
whom  I  loved  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  be  hurt  as  well  as 
other  people  ?  I  have  been  hurt  often 
enough,  and  by  people  who  pretended  to 
love  me,"  said  her  grandmother.  "  Don't 
be  a  fool  1  Why  didn't  your  dear  uncle 
leave  you  anything ) " 

"  I  never  thought  or  expected  that  he 
would,"  said  Theo. 

"  Everyone  else  did,  then." 

"No,  grandmamma;  not  people  who 
knew  about  his  affairs." 

'^ Rubbish!  he  had  plenty  of  money 
to  do  what  he  liked  with.  He  had  a  great 
deal  more  than  his  sisters,  and  they  were 
not  badly  off,  but  they  married  men  who 
spent  their  money,  and  Henry  North  was 
a  miser.  That  Eraser  man  muddled  away 
every  penny  of  his  first  wife's  money,  and 
your  father  spent  it  rationally,"  said  Lady 
Redcliff  with  an  odd  grimace.  "  But  that's 
nothing  to  the  point  What  I  say  is,  don't 
delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  your 
uncle  was  a  poor  man.  He  lived  quietly 
enough,  to  be  sure,  down  there  in  that 
hole,  but  all  the  Norths  are  misers — your 
Xorths,  as  you  call  them.  I  don't  think 
it  is  a  property  to  be  proud  of." 

''There  are  a  few  things  *yoa  don't 
know,  grandmamma,"  said  Theo  earnestly. 

'Are  there,  really?"  said  Lady  Rea- 
cliff.  who  was  talkinsr  herself  into  a  better 


humour.  "  Well,  I  never  pretended  to  be 
as  knowing  as  you."* 

"  Uncle  Henry  may  have  had  plenty  of 
money  to  begin  with ;  I  believe  he  had/' 
said  Theo.  "But  there  was  a  man  he 
liked  very  much,  a  good  deal  younger 
than  himself,  and  of  course  his  junior  in 
the  service;  but  he  was  in  his  regiment 
for  some  time,  and  they  were  friends  to 
quite  an  unusual  extent,  you  know.  This 
man  left  the  army,  and  went  in  for  some 
speculations.  He  persuaded  Uncle  Henry 
to  put  a  sreat  deal  of  money  into  them, 
and  then  he  turned  out  all  wrong,  and 
swindled  everybody  who  had  trusted  him. 
Uncle  Henry  lost  much  more  than  anyone 
else,  but  it  was  owing  to  him  that  the  man 
was  let  off  easily,  because  he  used  to  like 
him  so  much,  and  did  not  believe  it  was 
quite  all  his  fault  So  it  was  hushed  up, 
and  Hugh  believes  the  man  is  alive  stiU, 
but  he  does  not  know  what  has  become  of 
him." 

"  Swindling  comfortably  on  somewhere, 
no  doubt,"  said  Lady  Redcliff.  "  It  would 
have  been  more  philanthropic  to  punish 
him." 

"  So  Hugh  thinks.  He  does  not  agree 
with  his  father  about  that,  but  it  happened 
long  agp,  when  he  was  young,  so  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  He  hates  the  man," 
said  Theo,  in  soft,  thoughtful  tones.  "I 
never  saw  him  look  so  angry  as  when  he 
told  me  about  him  the  other  day.  He 
hates  to  think  of  Uncle  Henry  being  taken 
in,  and  it  is  a  horrid  story,  certainly.'' 

"  Quite  thrilling,  but  I  wouldn't  tell  it 
much,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Lady  Redcliff. 
"  This  wicked  world  laughs  at  people  who 
are  neither  clever,  wise,  nor  hard,  you 
know.  There,  don't  flash;  your  little 
tempers  tire  me.  Where  does  your  cousin 
get  his  money  from,  then?  I  know  he 
has  a  good  deal  of  his  own." 

*'  His  mother  had  a  fortune,  and  it  was 
settled  upon  him,"  answered  Theo. 

"  His  mother's  relations  must  have  been 
canny  people,"  said  Lady  Redcliff.  "  Saints 
like  Henry  North  generally  manage  to 
have  no  settlements  at  all." 

"  I  suppose  you  hate  the  Norths  because 
they  are  good,"  said  Theo. 

She  had  walked  away  to  the  window, 
and  was  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtains,  looking  up  at  the  sky. 

"  And  is  that  the  reason  why  you  love 
them,  you  little  Pharisee  1 "  sneered  Lady 
Redcliff 

Something  in  the  look  of  her  eyes,  fixed 
on  the  tall,  beautiful  fii;ure  of    the  girl 
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standing  there,  seemed  cnriondy  to  belie 
her  way  of  talking/ and  Theo,  perhaps, 
knew  her  grandmother  well  enough  to 
feel  this,  though  she  did  not  look  towards 
her  in  retom. 

''At  any  rate,"  she  said,  ''I  suppose  I 
love  them  because  they  have  been  so  good 
to  me." 

"  Well,  that's  true,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  it,"  said  Lady  Beddiff  "  But 
Hugh's  goodness  now  may  not  be  quite  so 
disinterested.  When  did  he  tell  you  this 
history  of  the  losses  t  Since  his  father's 
death  1 " 

"  Yes ;  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  came 
here  the  first  time." 

"  And  why  did  he  tell  it  you  at  all  t " 

"I  think  I  have  an  idea,"  said  Theo 
dreamily. 

"  Out  with  it,  then.  I  want  to  finish  this 
stupid  talk  and  go  to  sleep." 

''I  think  he  thought  I  might  fancy — 
that  I  might,  perhaps,  be  disappointed  at 
Uncle  Henry's  leaving  me  nothing — and 
so  he  wished  me  to  understand  about  the 
affairs,  don't  you  see  Y " 

"  He  said  nothing  about  making  it  up  to 
you  in  the  future  1 " 

"No,  grandmamma  How  could  hef 
What  do  you  mean )  Of  course  he  did  not 
allude  to  my  being  disappointed  at  alL" 

''In  fact,  he  was  gentlemanlike  and 
considerate,  as  the  Norths  always  are.  I 
suppose  he  knows  all  about  your  affairs  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  Thea 

"  Your  poor  little  three  hundred  a  year, 
which  you  will  find  a  sad  pinch  now  that 
Unde  Henry  has  deserted  you.  You  will 
have  to  depend  on  yourself,  you  know.  I 
can't  have  you  always  living  here,  though 
I  don't  mind  you  for  a  visit  now  and  then. 
We  have  had  enough  of  each  other  already, 
that|s  the  trutii ;  we  shall  quarrel  mortally 
if  you  stay  much  longer.  Where  will  you 
go  when  you  leave  me  1 ". 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Theo. 

She  had  probably  heard  this  before,  for 
it  did  not  seem  to  make  much  impression 
on  her,  as  she  stood  gazine  out  of  the 
window.  After  a  minute  Lady  Beddiff 
said  abruptly : 

"Hugh  North  will  ask  you  to  marry 
him." 

"He  won't;  you  are  quite  mistaken," 
said  Theo,  turning  round  with  an  air  of 
magnificent  disdain. 

"  He  will  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  a 
witch  1    I  know  the    future.    I  can  tell 


yo'ur  fortune,  my  pretty  lady ;  give  me 
that  white  hand  of  youra" 

Theo  put  her  hands  bdiind  her  and 
stood  motionless. 

"  He  shall  be  a  dark  man,"  the  old 
woman  went  on  in  a  sort  of  beggar's  whine. 
"  No  fair  man  is  fit  for  the  ukes  of  you, 
my  darling."  Then  suddenly  dunging 
into  her  natural  tone,  she  said :  "  He  vill, 
Theo.  What  shall  you  say  to  him  if  he 
doesr 

"  No,  of  course,"  said  Thea  "Bat  he 
wouldn't  be  so  f ocJish.  Oh,  it  is  too  hoirid 
to  talk  like  this  1  I  am  going  oat  for  a 
walk." 

"  Gk>,  then.  I  am  glad  enough  to  get 
rid  of  you,"  said  Lady  Reddift  "Take 
Combe  ;  you  are  not  to  go  by  yoorseH" 

Theo  rudied  upstairs  to  Combe,  and 
hurried  her  and  herself  out  of  the  hoase  in 
an  angry,  ezdted  way.  Combe  was  not 
surprised ;  her  mistress  generally  came  oat 
of  the  drawine-room  in  these  moods,  after 
a  long  talk  wiUi  Lady  Reddiff 

Out  of  doors  a  little  coolness  was  be- 
ginning to  breathe  in  the  air;  so  Theo 
thought,  at  any  rate,  in  the  first  minates 
of  her  escape  from  that  oppressive  hooaa 
Then  a  flush  of  heat  came  over  her,  for  she 
and  Combe  had  hardly  croesed  the  sqaare 
when  Captain  North  met  theoL  He  was 
cool,  and  kind,  and  calm  as  usual  Theo 
could  have  laughed  as  she  thought  of  her 
grandmother^s  words,  and  yet  hated  the 
Uttle  confusion  tiiat  was  inseparable  bom 
the  memory  of  them ;  but  her  feelings 
were  quite  hidden  from  Captain  North. 

"  Now  you  may  go  to  cmurdi,  Combe," 
he  said,  in  his  old  matter-of-fact  vay, 
"  and  leave  Miss  Theo  to  me.  I'm  oome 
to  take  care  of  her."    • 

"Thank  you,  sir.  It's  too  late  for 
church,"  said  Combe. 

"Well,  go  and  see  your  friends,  or 
something." 

"  Go  for  a  walk,  Combe ;  don't  so  back 
into  that  horrid,  stuffy  house,"  said  Theo; 
and  then,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and 
peace,  all  disagreeables  foiq|otten,  she 
walked  cheerfully  away  with  SugL 
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The  policeman's  gallantry  was  to  some 
ex  tent  inspired  by  the  sospicion.or  certainty 
rather,  that  it  was  a  cue  of  attempted 
suicide,  which,  getting  into  the  police- 
court  and  the  newspapers,  wonld  cover  him 
with  glory.  From  a  distance,  and  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mill-race,  he  had  seen 
the  two  sitting  together ;  had  then  seen 
Archie  leave  her,  seemingly  stunned  by 
hie  desertion;  and  finally  had  seen 
Anutasia  rise  suddenly  and  fling  herself, 
as  it  seemed,  headlong  into  the  cmrent. 
He  had  not  the  leaet  donbt,  therefore,  that 
it  was  the  old,  old  story  of  a  love-lorn 
maiden  seeking  to  end  her  sorrow  with 
,  herself.  Not  being  himself  sentimental, 
{  be  had  no  sympathy  with  such  mawkish- 
t  nesf,  and  was,  therefore,  aggrieved  and 
gni!!'  in  his  manner. 

"  What  did  you  do  that  for  1"  he  asked 
her  qaernloualy,  a.3  he  wrung  the  wet  from 
t  hia  tunic.  "  I  say,  what  did  you  do  it  for  1 " 
I  he  repeated  mora  petulantly,  shaking  the 
!  stunned  Anaetasia  by  the  shoulder. 
^  He  spoke  as  peevishly  as  though  ahe  had 
pushed  him  for  sport  into  a  puddle.  But 
'  Aoaatasia,  half-drowned  and  whoUy  dazed 
as  yet,  said  nothing. 

"Do  you  know  that  it's  six  weeks t" 
'  bending  aside  to  catch  the  horror  of  her 
expression  at  this  announcement.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  face  death,  but  to  face  a 
po! ice-magistrate  1  She  couldn't  have  con- 
•  eidered  this.  "  Six  weeks ! "  he  repeated. 
J  "Six  weeks  t  What's  six  weeks!" 
asked  Anastasia,  bewildered,  though  she 


"An  attempt  to  commit  suicide.  It'i 
six  weeks  for  an  attempt." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  threw  myself  in  1 " 

"  I  don't  suppose  nothin',  miss— I  seed 
ye." 

"  You  saw  me  1  You  saw  me  stretchina 
out  to  reach  a  branch  and  I  over-reached 
myself " 

"  But  not  the  law,  miss ;  not  the  kw. 
You'll  not  overreach  the  law,"  interrupted 
the  constable  with  a  quickness  which  sur- 
prised and  delighted  himself. 

"  You  want  money,  and  I'm  willing  to 
pay  you  for  saving  my  life,"  stud  Anastasia 
haughtily  and  indignantly,  thinking  she 
had  got  the  key  to  the  constable's  offensive 
charge  and  manner.  But  she  had  not  got 
it  at  all 

He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was 
a  case  of  attempted  suicide,  and  assured 
that  such  a  bribe  as  she  could  offer  him 
would  be  poor  compensation  for  the  praise 
and  promotion  his  rescue  and  arrest  of  her 
would  secure  him.  But  he  was  naturally 
delighted  by  this  proffer  of  a  bribe,  which, 
when  related  in  court,  would  at  once  con- 
firm his  charge  and  enhance  his  glory, 

"I  want  nothin'  for  doing  my  duty, 
miss ;  and  I'll  take  nothin'  for  not  doing 
it,"  ao  epigrammatic  way  of  putting  his 
disinterested  and  incorruptible  devotion  to 
duty,  which  told  strikingly  -afterwards  in 
court. 

For  the  case  came  into  the  Ryecote  police- 
court,  not  without  Anastasia's  secret  con- 
currence. On  second  thoughts  it  occurred 
to  her  that  nothing  would  advance  her 
designs  upon  Archie  better  than  this 
belief  in  her  attempt  at  suicida  Either 
Archie  would  be  won  back  to  her  by  this 
proof  of  her  desperate  devotion  to  him ; 
or  a  British  jnry  would  be  moved  to  award 
in  a  breach  of  promise  case  very  substan- 
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unanswerable  evidence  of  wounded  afflie- 
tions.  Therefore,  Anastasia  offered  only 
enough  resistance  and  defence  to  the 
charge  to  convince  the  court  that  she  was 
anxious  to  shield,  not' herself,  but  her  base 
deserter. 

At  first  she  clung  feebly  to  the  account 
she  had  given  the  constable ;  then  she  said 
only,  and  again  and  again,  that  she  was 
very  unhappy ;  while  at  the  constable's 
evidence  as  to  seeing  a  young  man  walk 
away  from  her  just  before,  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  her  whole  frame  shook 
with  convulsive  sobs.  But  the  name  of  this 
young  man  nothing  could  tear  from  her. 

It  was  just  the  part  which  Anastasia,  with 
her  plaintive,  appealing,  deprecating  eyes, 
could  play  to  absolute  perfection. 

She  played  it  with  such  effect  that  the 
whole  court  was  moved  to  tears,  and  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  that  young 
man  if  he  had  been  known  and  at  hand. 
However,  as  we  have  said,  Anastasia  nobly 
withheld  his  nama  To  reveal  it  would  be 
to  mar  the  effect  of  this  practical  appeal  to 
Archie'd  feelings — ^her  first  card. 

The  case  was  reported  not  only  in  the 
local  papers,  but  at  less  length  in  the 
London  journals ;  one  of  which  made  it  the 
text  of  a  short  leader,  contrasting  the 
Satanic  baseness  of  our  sex  with  the 
heavenly  nobleness  of  women.  And  as 
this  paper  had  either  the  largest  circulation 
in  the  world,  or  a  wider  circulation  than 
any  other  journal — ^we  forget  which — ^Miss 
Bompas's  sublime  devotion  became  exten- 
sively knowa  Mrs.  Tuck  read  of  it,  and 
Dick  and  Ida.  Fortimately,  Mrs.  Tuck  and 
Dick  had  no  idea  of  Ida's  interest  in  the 
story. 

''Miss  Bompas  of  Heatherley  1  ^'  exolaimed 
Mrs.  Tuck.  ''  We  didn't  know  we  had  a 
heroine  so  near  us."  For  Heatherley  lay 
between  Ryecote  and  Kingsford.  "I 
shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  it  was  that  young 
Cuthbert  of  Hazelhurst,"  she  added 
meditatively.  ''He  deserves  horsewhipping, 
whoever  he  is,  for  his  heartlessness  in  allow- 
ing the  poor  girl  to  stand  alone  in  tiie  dock." 

"  On  the  face  of  it,  it  was  only  a  lover's 
quarrel,  and  the  girl's  choosing  to  drown 
herself  doesn't  prove  the  man  in  the  wrong 
— rather  the  other  way,  I  should  say," 
drawled  Dick 

"  Why  didn't  he  come  forward  then  and 
set  himself  right  % "  asked  his  aunt 

"  What  I  At  the  girl's  expense  9  You 
wouldn't  give  him  a  lash  less  of  the 
horsewhip  for  that." 

"Nonsense,  Dick.    A  man  who  oould 


drive  a  girl  to, suicide  is  not  likely  to  hare 
much  regard  for  her  feelings." 

"  Drive  her  to. suicide' |  Thal^s  just  the 
question.  Did  he  drive  her  to  siucidel 
I  believe  it* was  all  a  bit  of  temper.  A  girl 
who  could  attempt  suicide  becaase  of  a 
lovers'  quarrel  is  certain  to  have  the  temper 
that  makes  quarrels.  The  fellows  take  it 
for  granted  that  9he  was  a  meek  martyr, 
beduose  she  attempted  to  drown  herself, 
which  is  just  the  thing-  which  makes  me 
suspect  she  was  a  fury." 

Mrs.  Tuck  was  silenced  becaose  she 
couldn't  explain  that  she  believed  the  caw 
to  be  one — ^not  of  a  lovers'  quarrel— bat  of 
heartless  betrayal 

Meanwhile  Ida  had  listened  in  utter 
wretchedness  to  the  discussion.  As  it  was 
impossible  there  could  be  two  women  with 
so  singular  a  name  as ''  Anastasia  Bompas " 
in  the  world,  she  had  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  girl  with  whom  Archie  had  got 
entangled  at^  Cambridge.  But  was  wis 
man,  whom  every  paper  abused  for  his  base 
betrayal  and  abandonment  of  her,  i^hiet 
She  wouldn't,  she  couldn't,  believe  it  Yet 
it  was  possible.  She  had  that  morning  got 
a  letter  from  Mra  John  in  which  she  said 
that  Archie  had  left  home,  but  she  did  not 
know  either  whither  he  had  gone  or 
when  he  would  return.  Why  should  his 
going  and  coming  be  kept  a  secret  even 
from  his  mother? 

A^am,  was  it  eonoeivaUe  that  this  girl 
shomd  have  got  entangled  with  anouer 
suitor  at  the  very  time  when  she  wis 
attempting,  through  her  mother,  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Archie!  And  what  was 
Archie's  description,  or  suggestion,  of  the 
character  of  the  girl  to  his  mother! 
That  she  was  heartless  and  mercenary. 
Gould  a  heartless  and  mercenary  ^1  lore 
so  passionately  as  to  attempt  smcide  in 
despair  of  the  return  of  her  attachment  1 
And  if  she  was  the  very  reverse  of  design 
ing,  what  became  of  Archie's  acconnt  of 
his  entanglement  by  her) 

Ida,  racked  and  tormented  by  these 
doubts,  passed  a  day  of  extreme  wretched- 
ness in  her  room  under  the  pretext  of  a 
headacha  Here  she  wrote  letter  after 
letter  to  Mr&  John,  tearing  up  each  in 
turn  as  unworthy  at  onoe  of  herself,  of  Mrs. 
John,  and  of  Archia  Finally  she  wrote 
only  a  short  note  to  ask  if  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  accompanying  newspaper 
could  be  the  same  Miss  Bompas  whom 
Archie  knew  at  Cambridga 

But  she  had  not  to  wait  for  Mrs.  John's 
answer  to  have  her  doubt  resolved. 
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Among  Dick's  duos  was  a   gentJeman 
of  onoertain  age,  whom  Mrs.  Tack  held  in 
high  i^gaid  as  Sir  Arthur  Denzil,  a  baronet 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families,  and  of  one  of 
the  hurgest  properties  in  Great  Britain  and 
Lreland      So  at  least  had  he  been  intro- 
duced to  her  by  Dick,  whose  authority  for 
credentials  (so  irresistible  to  his  aunt)  was 
nothing  less  than  Sir  Arthur's  own  state- 
menta     Whether  Dick  himself  accepted 
them  as  confidently  as  he  had  imparted 
them  to  his  aunt,  is  doubtful.    All  he 
really  knew  about  Sir  Arthur  was,  that  he 
had  met  and  lost  money  to  him  at  two  or 
'  three  race-meetings.      When  Sir  Arthur 
turned  up  at  Kingsf  ord  to  dun  him  there- 
for, Dick  dealt  with  him  as  young  Honey- 
wood  dealt  with  his  dun,  little  Flanagan — 
introduced  him  to  his  aunt  as  an  old 
friend. 

Mrs.  Tuck  was  charmed  with  Sir  Arthur. 
Had  she  not  known  him  to  be  a  man  of 
familyand  property,  she  would  have  thought 
him  free  and  flippant  to  vulgarity.  As  it 
was,  she  could  not  sufficiently  praise  the 
grace  and  ease  of  his  manner,  and  the 
generosity  of  his  deep  interest  in  their 
concerns. 

For  the  interest  shown  by  Sir  Arthur 
in    their    concerns    was    extraordinary. 
Having  heard  casually  that  Mr.  Tuck  had 
made  no  settlement  of  his  affairs,  he  was 
most  urgent  upon  that  gentleman  in  season 
and  oat  of  season  to  consider  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life  in  general,  and  of  his  own 
life  in  particular.     Mrs.  Tuck  welcomed 
Sir  Arthor^s  alliance  as  likely  at  least  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  settle  the  pro- 
mised ten  thousand  pounds  at  once  upon 
Ida.      Mr.   Tuck,  however,  had,  in    his 
nervous  state,  the  feeling  about  this  ten 
thoaaand  pounds    expressed    in  the  old 
man's  proverb,  "No  stripping  before  bed- 
time," no  resigning  money  or  power  into 
any  hands  but  those  of  death.     And  he 
had  also,  of  coarse,  the  converse  feeling  that, 
if  he  began  to  strip,  it  must  be  bedtima 
Therefore,  Mrs.  Tuck's  ding-dong  dunning 
of  him  at  bed  and  board  for  this  big  sum 
sounded  to  him  like  tiie  tolliufit  of  a  passing- 
bell,  and  when  she  was  reinforced  by  Sir 
Arthur,  who  not  only  ui^^  him  to  strip, 
bnfc  told  him  with  engagmg  frankness  that 
it  was   bedtime,  he  near^  gave  in  alto- 
gether.    He  was  like  a  sick  sheep,  who 
tnight  have  straggled  on  a  good  deaf  longer 
[>at  for  the  sight  of  the  vmtures  wheelmg 
ibove  it  in  ever  narrowing  and  lowering 
circles.     In  a  word,  it  was  due  to  some 
»ictent  to  Sir  Arthur's  irenerous  interest  in 


his  affairs  that  Mr.  Tuck  was  now  really 
as  ill  as  he  used  to  fancy  himself. 

And  now  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  Arthur 
to  give  him  the  final  blow. 

"Has  the  old  fellow  another  nephew 
named  Guard  —  Archie  Guard  —  Bra- 
bazon?"  he  asked  Dick,  as  they  were 
knocking  about  the  balls  in  the  billiard- 
room. 

"Another  nephew  1  He^s  his  only 
nephew." 

"  What  1    The  heir-presumptive  1 '' 

"Yes.*' 

"  Phew  1 "  whistled  Sir  Arthur,  stopping 
in  the  very  act  to  make  a  stroke,  and 
straightening  himself  to  look  amazed  at 
Dick. 

"  What  about  him  t "  asked  Dick,  not 
eagerly  at  all,  but  with  his  usual  languid 
indifferencei 

"  I  knew  his  father." 

"  That's  bad.  But,  after  all,  your  being 
his  friend  could  hardly  make  Mr.Tuck  think 
worse  of  his  worthy  brother-in-law  than  he 
does  already."  Sir  Arthur  scowled,  but  it 
wasn't  his  cue  to  resent  Dick's  jest-and- 
eamest  sarcasms. 

"  I  don't  know  that  At  least,  I  think 
I  could  tell  him  something  that  would 
blacken  him  a  shade  or  two  deeper." 

"  If  you  could  tell  him  something  that 
would  blot  his  son  out  once  for  all,  it 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose." 

"  I  can  do  that,  too.  He's  a  chip  of  the 
old  block,  and  no  mistake." 

Then  Sir  Arthur  became  lost  in  medita- 
tion. While  ,he  chalked  his  cue  mechani- 
cally, his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  billiard- 
table,  and  his  thoughts  went  wandering  far 
back  to  old  days  and  scenes. 

"  Aye,  he's  a  chip  of  the  old  block,"  he 
repeated,  rousing  himself,  and  recalling  his 
thoughts  to  the  present 

Dick,  who  wouldn't  for  the  world  betray 
any  deep  interest,  and  who,  in  truth, 
hardly  felt  any,  remained  provokingly 
silent  He  knew  perfectly  well  that,  as 
his  own  and  Sir  Arthur's  interests  were 
identical  in  this  matter,  he  need  neither 
beg  nor  buy  valuable  information  from  his 
confederate.  Besides,  Dick,  all  his  life, 
hated  to  raise  his  hand  or  open  his  mouth 
unnecessarily.  Therefore,  Sir  Arthur  was 
forced  at  last  to  give  his  information 
unsolicited. 

"  You  know  that  girl  they're  making  all 
this  bother  about — the  girl  who  tried  to 
drown  herself)" 

"  Miss  Bompas  t " 

"  Yes.    Well,  he's  the  man." 
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"  The  fellow  who  drove  her  to  it  t  How 
do  you  know  1 " 

"  Her  mother,  who's  never  sober,  let  it 
out  last  night  in  the  EUerdale  Arms.  I 
heard  her  myself.  She  said  his  name  was 
Archie  Guard  ;  that  he  was  Squire  Tuck's 
nephew  and  heir,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
could  pay,  and  must  pay,  handsomely  for 
his  treatment  of  her  daughter." 

This  was  great  news  for  Dick,  impas- 
sively though  he  received  it  It  must 
destroy  Guard's  last  chance  at  once  of  Ida 
and  of  The  Keep. 

After  looking  at  it  from  all  points,  he 
said  significantly  : 

"It's  a  bad  business.  I  only  hope  it 
won't  get  into  the  papers,  as  a  scandal  of 
that  kind  would  kill  Mr.  Tuck.^' 

"Not  before  he  made  his  will  It 
would  drive  him  to  make  his  will  at  once — 
ehl" 

'*  I  suppose  it  would,  if  anything  would," 
said  Dick,  with  an  assumption  of  indiffe- 
rence which  didn't  impose  upon  Sir 
Arthur. 

"  It's  safe  to  get  into  the  papers  with 
that  old  sponge  dropping  it  about  in  all 
the  pubs  in  the  place." 

**  Did  she  say  he  had  deserted  the  girl  1 " 

"Yes — 'promised  her  marriage/ which 
is  their  way  of  putting  it  He's  his  father's 
son  all  over." 

Again  Sir  Arthur  lapsed  into  meditation 
upon  the  past,  from  which  he  roused  himself 
to  ask  Dick  about  Archie's  father.  Dick, 
of  course,  knew  and  cared  nothing  about 
him,  though  he  would  not  be  sorry  to  hear 
of  anything  to  his  disadvantage.  There- 
fore, he  listened  with  a  growing  interest 
to  all  Sir  Arthur  had  to  tell  him  to  his 
discredit. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  conversation  upon 
this  subject,  Sir  Arthur  hurried  away  on 
urgent  business  which  would  probably 
involve  absence  from  Kingsford  for  a 
couple  of  days.  Still,  he  found  time,  before 
his  departure,  to  act  upon  Dick's  signifi- 
cant hint  to  communicate  to  the  papers 
the  name  of  Miss  Bompas's  betrayer. 

For,  next  morning,  Mr.  Tuck  read  this 
paragraph,  headed,  "As  We  Suspected," 
in  the  "  Ryecote  Rights  of  Man,"  a  fiery 
Red  print : 

"The  dastardly  betrayer  oi  the  wretched 
girl  who  was  saved  from  suicide — hardly 
mercifully  —  by  oar  gallant  townsman, 
Police-constable  Skinner,  turns  out  to  be, 
as  we  suspected,  one  of  the  Upper  Ten. 
We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  giving 
names,  but  we  may  say  he  is  the  nephew 


and  heir  of  a  squire  and  county  mag^tnte 
residing  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Kings- 
ford.  As  tihis  gentleman  is  in  precariotts 
health,  the  probability  is  that  before  very 
long  his  exemplary  nephew  will  succeed  to 
his  posit^ion  in  the  county  and  to  his  seat 
on  the  Bench.  These  be  your  govemois, 
oh,  Israel !    Is  it  not  monstrous ) " 

Mr.  Tuck  did  not,  of  course,  take  in  the 
"  Ryecote  Rights  of  Man,"  but  a  copy  had 
been  considerately  forwarded  to^m  with 
this  paragraph  marked  appropriately  with 
red  ink.  Its  effect  upon  him  may  be 
imagined.  He  had  a  nervous  dread  and 
detestation  of  publicity  of  any  kind,  but 
publicity  of  this  kind !  His  infirmity 
advertised!  his  speedy  death  discounted! 
His  will    made    for    him,   and  made  in 

favour    of    this— -this The    paper 

dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  lay  back 
in  his  invalid-chair,  white,  speechless,  and 
trembling. 

"What  is  it!  what  is  it,  Jameet" 
gasped  Mrs.  Tuck,  as  she  hurried,  terrified, 
to  his  side. 

He  could  only  point  to  the  paper.  Bat 
it  was  not  till  she  had  got  him  back  to  bed, 
having  given  him  some  brandy,  and  brought 
him  to  somewhat,  that  she  read  the  para- 
graph. Here  was  an  nnhappy  businesB! 
Yet  it  was  one  of  those  troubles  that  are 
sent  plainly  for  our  good.  It  would  dis- 
enchant Ida  of  Archie,  and  drive  Mr.  Tack 
to  make  his  wilL 


CHRONICLES  OP  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 

SHROPSHIRE.      PART  III. 

Leaving  Bridgenorth  by  the  Shrews- 
bury road,  some  three  miles  along  the  way 
stands  a  retired  village,  whose  name,  Mor- 
ville,  connected  with  Morbridge,  a  little 
farther  on,  reminds  us  that  we  are  pasdog 
that  piece  of  waste  ground  called  themoors, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  for  which  the  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex  do  suit  and  ser- 
vice to  this  day  in  Her  Majesty's  Cooit  of 
Exchequer.  But  even  if  the  sheriffs  had  not 
appeared  to  the  summons,  little  harm 
would  have  been  done,  for  the  City  of 
London,  if  it  ever  had  any  valuable  rights 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  has  long  since  lost 
them  by  disuse.  The  City  sheriffs,  it  may 
be  remarked,  were  not  the  original  per- 
formers in  this  pantomime.  The  lordabip 
of  the  Moor  once  belonged  to  the  Kmghte 
Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem^  and  probably 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  City  of  London 
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when  the  English  branch  of  the  order  was 
dissolved. 

After  passing  the  Moor  the  road  leads 
to  the  foot  of  a  long  range  of   hills,  the 
backbone  of  the  shire,  and,  like  the  more 
familiar  hills  of  Chiltem,  once  a  favourite 
resort  of  outlaws  and  robbers.    Wenlock 
Edge  18  a  noted  feature  of  the  South  Shrop- 
shire hindscape,  but  comes  to  a  sudden  end 
by  Much  Wenlock,  where  a  hollow  way, 
once  the  terror  of  travellers,  overhung  as  it 
was  by  thickets  and  haunted  by  robbers, 
leads  the  traveller   towards  Shrewsbury. 
One  of  our  earliest  tourists,  earliest^  at 
least,  in  the  way  of  taking  notes  with  a 
view  to  publication — Welsh  Gerald,  Arch- 
deacon of  St  David's,  and  a  noted  church- 
man and  litterateur  about  the  court  of 
Henry  Plantagenet — records  a  visit  here  on 
his  return  from  a  tour  in  Wales,  his  com- 
panion being  no  less  a  person  than  Baldwin, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     "It  was  in 
that  very  year,  A.D.  1188,  when  Saladin, 
Prince  of  tho  Egyptians  and  Damascenes, 
by  a  signal  victory  got  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,"  and  the  archbishop 
and  his  attendants  had  been  preaching  the 
crusade  among  the  Welsh  chieftains  and 
their  wild  followers. 

The  road  over  the  Edge  into  Wenlock  is 
described  by  Oerald  as  Mala  Platea  or  III 
Street,  being  a  hollow  way  bordered  by 
thickets,  and  haunted    by  robbers.    The 
entire  length  of  way  indeed  from  here  to 
"  Malus  Passus,"  or  Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  had 
an  evil  reputation  for  travellers  from  its 
nearness  to  the  Welsh  border;  and  the 
towers  of  Wenlock  were  a  pleasant  sight 
from  the  wooded  gor^e  to  those  who  fared 
southwards,  announcmg   that  the  worst 
dangers  of  the  road  were  passed.     The 
Priory  of  Wenlock,  the  cheerful  sound  of 
whose  bells  guided  the  benighted  traveller 
on  his  way,  although  never  a  very  large 
religious'  community,  was  yet  of  a  good 
deal  of  importance  and  influence^  and  the 
ruins  of  the  conventual  buildings  are  of 
sufficient  extent  to  give  an  interest  to  the 
history  attached  to  them.     The  Priory  was 
originally  founded  by  a  Mercian  princess, 
one  Milburga,  daughter  of  Merewald,  and 
it   may  be  noted  that  her  sister  Mildred 
also    attained   saintly   rank,    and   many 
ancient  churches  are  under  their  patron- 
age.      A  pleasant    tradition    was    long 
current  in  Corvedale  of  how  Milburga  in 
her  youth  was  beloved  by  a  young  and 
noble  pagan ;  but  M^burga  would  not  wed 
with  a  heathen,  and  to  avoid  his  solicita- 
tions   retired  with  other  holv  women  to 


Wenlock,  where  they  buOt  a  l^hapel  and 
convent,  over  which  Milburga  was  chosen 
Prioress.  Some  years  after,  the  business  of 
the  order  required  her  to  visit  a  sister 
settlement  of  nuns  at  Godstow.  The  way 
was  long  and  dangerous,  and  the  other 
nuns  earnestly  dissuaded  her  from  attempt- 
ing it.  But  the  prioress,  confident  in  divine 
assistance,  set  forth  on  her  way,  riding,  it  is 
said,  a  milk-white  mule.  The  nun  followed 
no  doubt  the  old  Roman  road  that  ran 
along  Corvedale,  a  lonely  secluded  valley 
shut  in  between  the  long  escarpment  of 
Wenlock  Edge,  and  the  mystic  heights 
of  the  Cleehlils,  bordered  by  forests  and 
wild  chases.  In  this  lonely  spot  some 
Saxon  noble  had  cleared  a  stnp  of  plough- 
land;  and  now  it  was  seed-time,  and  the 
thane  himself  was  on  the  land  watching 
his  serfs  as  they  scattered  the  seed,  and 
dragged  their  rude  bush-harrows  over  the 
soil.  The  nun's  heart  sank  within  her,  for 
in  the  thane  she  recognised  her  old  lover, 
who  advanced  to  bar  her  passage.  Nothing 
to  him  were  the  emblems  of  her  sacred 
calling,  neither  to  him  nor  the  rude 
heathens  who  thronged  about  their  chief 
ready  to  do  his  bidding.  The  woman  he 
loved  was  his  now,  by  right  of  capture ; 
he  would  marry  her  after  the  manner  of 
his  ancestors,  and  carry  her  off  to  his  hall 
in  the  woods.  The  nun  could  only  appeal 
to  Heaven  for  help,  as  she  parleyed  with 
her  rough  lover.  Let  him  respect  her 
honour  and  her  vows,  and  surely  Heaven 
would  reward  him  with  bountiful  increase 
from  the  seed  he  was  now  sowing. 

She  pointed  to  the  fnrrow'd  field, 

Lo  I  even  as  she  spoke 
From  the  dry  seed  ap  sprang  green  blade 

And  stalk  and  full  ear  broke. 

The  chief  and  his  men  drew  back,  over- 
powered with  awe  at  the  miracle  which 
had  been  wrought,  and  the  holy  maid  rode 
on  her  way  unharmed. 

The  reputation  of  Saint  Milburga  seems 
to  have  spread  even  beyond  the  English 
border,  and  the  Welsh  called  Wenlock 
Llanmeilan,  which  is  their  softened  version 
of  Church  Milbury.  But  the  sanctity  of  its 
founder  did  not  preserve  the  Priory  from 
desolation,  no  miracle  intorvened  to  save 
the  convent  from  the  fierce  Danes,  and  it 
was  not  tQl  after  a  century  or  more  of 
abandonment  that  a  new  religious  foun- 
dation was  established  on  the  old  site  by 
Earl  Leofric  and  his  wife,  Gtodiva  of 
legendary  fame.  The  new  foundation  was 
for  secular  canons,  a  favourite  establish- 
ment of  the  Saxons,  who  took  to  seclusion 
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and  celibacv' rather  unkindly.  After  the 
Conquest  these  canons  were  displaced  by 
Eoger  of  Montgomery,  the  great  feudal 
lord  of  the  district,  to  make  room  for  a 
new  set  of  monks  from  Oluny. 

An  interesting  consequence  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Priory,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
Gluniac  order,  is  to  be  traced  in  the  adoption 
by  Fitzalan,  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  founder 
of  the  Stuart  line,  whose  descendants  be- 
came eventually  kings  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, of  the  Gluniac  rule  in  his  newly-estab- 
lished monastery  at  Paisley  in  Scotland. 
The  Steward  of  Scotland  orieinally  granted 
to  Wenlock  Priory,  in  consideration  of  its 
services  to  Paisley,  certain  rights  and  dues 
in  Kenfrewshire ;  but  these  the  monks  ex- 
changed for  the  lordship  of  Menwode,  or 
Manhood,  in  Sussex,  and  the  district  com- 
prised the  three-cornered  peninsula,  with 
its  one  point  at  Selsea  Bill  and  the  other  at 
Hayling  Island,  which  remained  attached 
to  Wenlock  Priory  till  the  Reformation. 
Wenlock  also  had  a  dependent  Priory,  or 
cell,  at  St.  Helens,  in  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht, 
and  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the  thirty 
religious  houses  of  the  order,  seems  to  have 
spread  its  influence  far  and  near. 

From  Wenlock  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
pUgrimage  to  follow  the  little  river  Corve 
from  its  source  down  secluded  Gorvedale, 
in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Milburga.  The  dale 
is  out  of  the  way.  to  anywhere,  with  no 
great  mansions  or  populous  settlements 
within  its  limits,  but  with  fine  old  churches, 
testifying  to  the  ancient  prosperity  of  the 
valley,  and  here  and  there  stand  the 
mounds  of  ancient  castles,  and  rings  and 
entrenchments  that  were  there  before  the 
castles ;  a  strange  wild  backgn>und^are  the 
great,  bare  Clee  Hills,  which  excite  curiosity, 
mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  repug- 
nance. They  seem  to  belong  to  an  older 
world  than  ours,  a  world  whose  records 
and  chronicles  are  lost.  Had  people  ever 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Glee  Hills,  and 
what  did  they  see  there  1  Strapge  weird 
creatures  flitting  about,  flying  lizards  and 
saurians — relics  of  a  primaeval  world  f  There 
is  a  feeling,  too,  that  great  events  must 
have  happened  here,  things  strange  and 
terrible,  in  the  dim  ages  past  And  yet 
tradition  has  preserved  no  traces  of  such 
things,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  nothing 
but  the  footsteps  of  St  Milburga,  or  the 
hoof-marks  of  her  snow-white  mule. 

About  these  Glee  Hills  was  a  royal  forest 
once,  where  we  find  the  king's  foresters 
levying  "  Doverelt,"  as  they  call  it,  on  the 
tenants,  little  thinking  how  this  was  the 


Welsh  Dovraeth,  or  lodging-money,  thst 
the  laws  of  Howel  the  Good  allot  to  the 
prince    on    bis   journey.     And  half-way 
through  our  dale  lies  Gastle  Holgate,  that 
carries  the  mind  to  the  pleasant  Norman 
coast  where  the  Sieur  of  Holgate  looked 
down  from  his  house  on  the  dms  upon  the 
wide  plain  of  Dives,  where  William  the 
Gonqueror  mustered  his  invading  army. 
For  the  Sieur  of  Holgate  was  a  great  man 
under  his  chief,  Roger  of  Montgomery,  and 
built  a  castle  here  to  dominate  Gorvedale; 
and  so  the  village,  which  before  then  was 
called  Stanton,  m)m  old  Roman  walk  stand- 
ing there  no  doubt,  took  the  name  of  its  lord. 
The  Mauduits  had  the  barony  after  that, 
but  sold  it  to  Richard  Plantapenet,  "  King 
of  Almagne/'  and  he  assigned  the  castle  to 
the  Knights  Templiuni,  and  then,  in  some 
way,  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  Howards, 
who,  perhaps,  hold  it  stilL 

And  then,  right  over  the  hills  and  fax 
away,  on  the  other  side  of  Titterstone 
Glee,  lies  Gleobury  Mortimer,  once  the 
chief  seat  of  the  powerful  historic  family 
of  Mortimers,  a  proud  race,  owin^  some  of 
their  qualities,  perhaps,  good  and  bad,  to 
their  descent  from  Llewellyn  the  Great 
Through  these  Mortimers,  our  line  of  kings 
may  claim  to  represent  the  ancient  princes 
of  Wales ;  a  claim  indeed  associated  with 
the  awkward  incident  of  Roger,  the  para- 
mour of  the  She-wolf  of  France,  hanged  at 
Tyburn. 

But  few  people  come  through  Gorvedale 
now,  for  the  railway  carries  them  on  the 
other  side  of  Wenlock  Edge  to  a  sort  of 
spider's-web  of  junctions  at  Graven  Arms, 
called  after  a  noted  coaching  and  hunting 
inn  of  ancient  flEune.  The  most  charm- 
ing railway  journey  in  En^^d  is  said  to 
be  that  between  Shrewsbury  and  Craven 
Arms,  and  thence  to  Ludlow,  with  every 
variety  on  the  way  of  wood,  and  hill,  and 
river  scenery. 

Half-way  between  Shrewsbury  and 
Ludlow  lies  Ghurch  Stretton;  in  a  romantic 
wooded  gorge,  with  the  wild  Lon|  Mynd 
rising  behind  it,  in  steep,  predpitousheights, 
about  which  gather  sudden  tempests  and 
storms,  withfogsandsnow-wreaths  thathave 
been  fatal  to  many  wayfarers. 

Over  beyond  the  Mynd,  in  the  very 
lap  of  the  Welsh  hills,  lies  Glun,  a  sedaded 
little  borough,  that  must  be  interesting  to 
any  student  of  municipal  institutions,  with 
its  constitution  of  a  bailiff  and  ^l^J-^^' 
gesses.  Here  are  old  customs,  Welsh 
and  English,  strangely  mixed  up  and  m* 
termingled.    Old   endowments,    too,  are 
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here,  and  a  hospital,  rich  and  dignified  in 
its  quaint  Jacobean  quadrangle. 

Following  the  pleasant  rirer  Teme  for  a 
while,  we  come  to  the  cheerful  village  of 
Bromfield  with  its  quaint  old  church,  close 
hj  which  are  some  remains  (^  a  small 
Priory  pleasantl  J  placed  in  the  fork  of  the 
river  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Oney. 
The  place  is  thus  described  by  Leland : 
"  The  house  stood  betwixt  Oney  and  Temde, 
Temde  runneth  nearest  to  the  house  itself. 
It  standeth  on  the  left  ripe  of  it.  Oney 
runneth  by  the  bank  side  of  the  orchard, 
by  the  house  touching  it  with  his  right 
ripe,  and  a  little  beneath  the  house  is  the 
confluence  of  Oney  and  Temde."  Alto- 
gether a  warm,  sunny  corner,  with  its 
orchard  sloping  to  the  river,  and  good 
fishing  from  the  bank,  a  place  that  would 
reconcile  anybody  to  a  religious  life. 

And  here  again  we  may  notice  the 
strange  names  .of  the  rivers  hereabouts, 
names  that  we  cannot  safely  attribute 
either  to  Welsh  or  Saxon.  Temde  indeed 
may  pass  for  Celtic,  having  the  same  root 
as  Thame  or  Thames ;  but  who  can  make 
anything  of  Oney  1  And  Corve  is  another 
puzzle,  while  the  Eea,  that  joins  the 
Severn  lower  down,  is  strangely  unfamiliar. 
Kea  and  Severn  indeed  remind  us  of  Bhine 
and  Seine,  and  we  have  already  allude  to 
Maas  and  Mouse. 

*^The  scene  changes,  presenting  Ludlow 
town,  and  the  President's  CasUe;    then 
coma    in    country    dancers,    eta"    Such 
are    the    stage    directions    in    Milton's 
Masque     of    Comus.       And     no    scene 
is  more  full  of  interest,  romance,  and  sen- 
timent than  the  first  view  of  Ludlow  town 
and  towers  from  an  adjoining  height  The 
pleasant  scenery  of  South  Shropshire  here 
concentrates  in  a  grand   sweep  of  hilly 
country,  the  hills  assuming  the  dignity  of 
mountains,  without   their    bareness,   but 
fertile  to  the  top,  marked  out  with  hedge- 
rows and  copses.  Among  these  hills,  above 
the  quick  and  jubilant  river,  rises  a  fine 
detached  bluff,  and  from  its  precipitous 
brow  the  massive  towers  of  the  castle  show 
their    hoary   tints    against    the     green 
mountain  side,  while  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  slope,  the  church,  with  its  noble 
tower  and  fair  proportions,  seems  to  rise  in 
triumph  against  its  ruined  and  dismantled 
rival.     Between  the  two  cluster  the  roofs 
of  the  pleasant  town,  and  verdant  meadows 
encompass  the  whole,  whero  fat  Herefords 
graze  in  the  sunshine   among  the  subtle 
scent  of  spring  flowers   and   new-mown 
hay. 


Ludlow  has  not  ondived  its  history 
nor  outgrown  it  Time  has  passed  by  it 
gently,  and  in  its  varied  life,  that  begins 
one  hardly  knows  where  in  fabulous 
antiquity,  it  has  known  no  great  catas- 
trophe to  destroy  the  outward  evidences  of 
its  civic  life ;  nor  has  it  even  much  out- 
grown or  much  shrunk  from  its  ancient 
umits.  Old  Ludlow  was  known  ere  the 
Saxons  came  into  the  land  as  Dinan,  a 
name  which  conveys  a  sense  of  the  fort  on 
the  hill  and  the  river  flowing  below ;  just 
as  other  Wdsh  in  their  new  home  in 
Brittany  called  their  little  rock  fortress  on 
the  Bance  b^  the  same  name.  And  this 
original  Welsh  name  is  still  preserved  in 
the  local  name  of  Denham,  an  Anglicised 
form.  Even  in  those  remote  days  the  place 
is  supposed  to  have  been  famous  for  its 
manutacture  of  woollen  cloth,  and,  when  the 
fort  on  the  hill  was  abandoned  by  the 
Welsh  prince  who  maintained  it,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  cloth-weavers  still 
remained.  Anyhow,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  town  retained  its  industry  under 
the  Saxon  kings  when  there  were  coiners 
at  work  at  a  local  mint,  and  when  people 
made  enough  money  to  enable  them  to 
travel  far  upon  holy  pilgrimage. 

But  from  this  period  the  town  no  longer 
took  its  name  from  the  dismantled  fort, 
but  from  the  Hloew,  or  Low,  the  mound 
which  rose  over  against  the  castle  hill,  and 
which,  under  the  Saxons,  became  the  meet- 
ing-place of  the  folkmote.  At  these 
meetings,  which  were  attended  by  all  the 
freemen  of  the  district,  armed  with  sword 
and  roear,  with  their  targets  of  rough 
bull's  hide  slung  round  their  necks,  all  me 
business  of  the  district  was  transacted. 
When  a  man  inherited  or  acquired  land, 
he  appeared  at  the  folkmote  on  the  proper 
law  day,  and  openly  maintained  his  ri^ht 
If  there  were  any  gainsayer,  the  rival 
claims  were  discussed  and  decided,  and 
the  court  was  ready  to  carry  out  its  judg- 
ment with  sword  and  spear. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  long  after 
these  folkmotes  had  lost  their  original 
power,  when  lawyers  and  scribes  had  par- 
celled out  the  land  into  parchment-held 
divisions,  the  old  fame  of  the  Low,  or 
Mount  of  Lude,  still  was  remembered.  A 
church  had  been  built  upon  the  site,  and 
in  digging  away  the  old  tumulus,  the 
workers  came  upon  traces  of  interments, 
which  were  probably  pre-historio,  but 
which  the  chioch-builders  deoUired  to  be 
the  relics  of  three  Irish  saints,  who  had  been 
martyredbythe  heathen  in  these  parts.  And 
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80  the  bonea  of  these  perhaps  savage  chiefs 
were  placed  in  richly  carved  shrines,  and 
people  found  great  efficacy  in  the  relics. 
Bat  anyhow,  after  the  mound  had  been 
levelled,  and  the  church  built  upon  its  site, 
a  sort  of  virtue  attached  to  the  place,  and 
we  read  of  Love  days,  when  meetings  were 
held  in  the  church  itself,  when  people  met 
and  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  their  lands 
or  holdings  without  the  intervention  of 
lawyers,  and  this  lasted  to  the  end  of  the 
thiileenth  century. 

Thus,  as  far  as  Low  is  concerned,  the 
etymology  of  Ludlow  is  pretty  clear,  but 
in  the  Lude  there  is  a  difficulty.  Probably 
the  word  is  neither  Saxon  nor  Celtic,  but 
like  some  fossil  bone  discovered  in  the 
drift,  reveals  the  existence  of  other  races 
of  beings,  of  whose  existence  this  is  the  only 
record. 

Among  other  Saxon  institutions  at  old 
Ludlow,  we  find  a  certain  guild  of  pilgrims, 
established  to  afford  mutual  assistance  in 
such  pious  enterprises,  and  that  the  pilgrims 
of  Ludlow  had  made  themselves  known  in 
the  world,  we  may  infer  from  an  account 
of  two  palmers  of  Ludlow  in  the  story  of 
Edward  the  Confessor's  rin^. 

It  was  at  the  solemn  dedication  of  the 
new  Abbey  on  Thomey  Island,  afterwards 
to  be  known  as  Westminster,  that,  at 
.  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  when  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  scene  had 
faded  away,  a  poor  unknown  wanderer 
accosted  the  king,  and  with  gentle  boldness 
demanded  alms  in  the  name  of  St  John 
the  beloved.  The  king  had  no  money  on 
his  person,  and  his  almoner  was  not  within 
call,  and  so  he  slipped  from  his  finger  a 
valuable  ring,  and  handed  it  to  the  mendi- 
cant, who  straightway  departed.  Some 
short  time  after  this  two  Enelish  palmers, 
returning  from  the  Holy  Sepul<&e,  wandered 
lost  and  benighted  in  the  Syrian  desert. 
Suddenly  an  old  man,  benign  and  venerable, 
appeared  before  the  pilgrims,  and  led  them 
to  a  cluster  of  habitations,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  for  the  night 
In  the  morning  their  guide  was  again  at 
hand  to  set  them  on  their  way.  At  the 
moment  of  parting  the  old  man's  figure 
became  suddenly  radiant,  as  he  addressed 
the  palmers,  and  entrusted  them  with  a 
sacred  mission.  They  were  to  seek  out  King 
Edward  and  deliver  to  him  a  ring,  which 
the  saint  placed  in  their  hands.  This  ring 
was  to  be  a  token  to  the  king  that  the  limit 
of  hisearthly  pilgrimagewasathand.  Within 
six  months  a^  he  received  the  ring  King 
Edward  was  to  pass  from  tiiis  world  to  join 


the  saints  above.  The  palmers,  aweetrack 
and  trembling,  proceeded  on  their  way, 
conscious  that  they  had  spoken  with  some 
heavenly  visitant  Their  journey  to  Eng- 
land was  wonderfully  rapid  and  proq)eroa8, 
and   ere   long  they  reached   the  king's 

Eresence,  and  placed  in  his  hands  the  ring 
e  had  given  to  the  poor  wanderer.  ThenaU 
were  convinced  that  it  was  indeed  St  John 
himself  who  had  appeared  both  to  king 
and  palmers,  and  the  two  latter  retamed 
to  their  homes  at  Ludlow,  to  hear  presently 
how  thp  summons  of  the  saint  had  been 
obeyed,  and  the  Confessor  had  departed 
to  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

But  the  palmers  of  Ludlow  could  have 
had  no  notion  how  deeply  the  Confessor's 
death  would  affect  the  destinies  of  their 
native  town.     Soon  after  the  Conqaest, 
the  keen  Norman  glance  discovered  the 
strategical  value  of  the  old  Welsh  fort 
above  the  river,  and  presently  a  strong 
castle   rose  upon  the    spot      Boger  de 
Montgomery  was  the  great  man  of  the 
district,  but  it  seems  that  not  he,  but  one 
of  tiie  De  Lacys  was  the  castle  builder. 
Through  the  De  Lacys  the  castle  came 
to    the  Mortimers,    and    finally   to  the 
heirs  of    the   Mortimers,  the  celebrated 
house  of  York.    All  this  time  the  borough 
continued  to  exist,  and  the  doth-making 
went  on  prosperously.     Men  made  fortunes 
in  the  business,  and  bought  up  the  estates  of 
the  improvident  Norman  families,  and  the 
De  Lualows,  who  had  been  weavers  in  one 
generation,  became  great  barons  in  course 
of  time.    In  the  fourteenth  century  Ludlow 
was  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  Shrewsbury, 
and  fourfold  higher  than  Bridgenorth,  but 
at  that  time  iU  prosperity  was  evidently 
declining.  The  citizens  complained  bitterly 
of  ike  weight  of  taxation  and  of  the  doings 
of  the  king,  who  had  seized  their  wool  at 
home  and  abroad,  wherever  he  found  it,  to 
pay  for  his  French  wars.    The  town  itself 
had  been  surrounded  by  ramparts  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  when  the  wars  of  the 
Boses  began  it  became  a  stronghold  of  the 
Yorkists.    Thus  the  town  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Lancastrians,  the  castle, 
it  would  seem,  still  holding  out;  bat  on 
the  triumph  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth 
the  place  found  a  certain  compensation  in 
the  royal  favour,  and  in  the  castle  the 
young  princes  were  brought  up.    There  is 
still  a  chamber  in  the  old  ruins  which  | 
bears  the  name  of  the  Princes*  Chamber. 
Thus,  when  King  Edward  died  in  London, 
there  was,  according  to  Shakespeare,  some- 
thing like  a  race  between   the  qneens 
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brothers  and  'the  fateful  Richard  of 
Gloucester  which  should  gain  the  advantage 
conferred  by  possession  of  the  iofant  king 
and  his  brother. 

"  Towards  Ludlow,  then,  for  well  not  stay  behind, ** 

cries  Gloucester  to  his  then  .  faithful 
Buckingham.  The  journey  ended  fatally 
for  theKivera  faction — for  Rivers,  Grey,  and 
Vaughan — who  were  seized  on  the  way, 
and  hurried  off  to  execution  at  Pontef ract. 
It  must  have  been  a  sad  journey  for  the 
young  princes  with  their  stem  uncle— the 
shadow  of  the  dark  Tower  brooding  over 
them — ^from  Ludlow,  with  as  little  pomp 
and  retinue  as  might  be. 

When  Henry  the  Seventh,  strong  in 
Welsh  attachment,*  was  securely  seated  on 
the  throne,  he  resolved  to  put  the  govern- 
ment of  Wales  and  its  borders  on  a  new 
footing.  Hitherto  the  country  had  been 
held  rather  than  governed  by  the  English, 
the  garrisons  of  the  strong  castles  exerting 
a  lawless  tyranny  over  their  immediate 
neighbours,  while  in  every  fertile  valley, 
where  the  mailed  horsemen  of  the 
English  barons  could  ride,  castles  of  stone 
had  been  erected,  and  the  English  manorial 
system  had  been  introduced.  But  among 
the  hills  the  Welsh  tribesmen  still  held 
their  lands  by  the  innate  right  of  freemen, 
although  their  hereditary  chiefs  were  doing 
their  best  to  convert  their  tribal  superiority 
into  the  hard  cash  of  annual  rents.  With 
all  this,  life  was  insecure,  and  the  laws 
practically  left  to  administer  themselves. 
The  local  judges  were  often  threatened  by 
the  relatives  of  those  they  condemned,  and 
sometimes  fell  victims  to  their  wild  ven- 
geance, and  feuds  and  quarrels  between 
village  and  village  were  often  obstinate 
and  cruel  The  final  resort  was  to  the 
courts  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  whose  rude 
and  partial  judgments  recalled  to  the 
Welsh  bitter  memories  of  conquest  and 
subjection. 

To  flatter  the  national  pride  Henry 
established  at  Ludlow  a  kind  of  viceregal 
court,  which  was  intended  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  Wales  itself  and  the  four  border 
counties.  The  king  had  named  his  eldest 
boy  Arthur,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
Welsh  lineage ;  not  that  the  name  is  popular 
among  the  Welsh,  who,  it  is  said,  knew 
nothing  about  Arthur,  and  his  table  round, 
tUl  they  became  acquainted  with  mediseval 
romance  and  tradition  from  the  Continent 
Owen  would  have  had  a  much  more 
familiar  ring  about  it,  but  then  the  English 
neonle  miffht  not  have  relished  a  Kinir 


Owen.  Anyhow,  the  boy-prince  Arthur 
was  sent  to  Ludlow,  and  Arthur's  court 
was  for  a  while  established  among  the  hills. 
And  hither  came  Katharine,  the  Spanish 
princess,  to  be  married  to  young  .^hur. 

After  the  untimely  death  of  Prince 
Arthur,  the  viceregal  court  was  still  kept 
up,  undef  the  guardianship  of  Lords 
President ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  a  sweeping  change  was  made, 
abolishing  local  jurudictions  in  Wales,  and 
bringing  the  country  under  the  influence 
of  EagUsh  laws  and  of  judges  appointed 
by  the  king.  Thus  the  post  of  Lord 
President  became  one  of  some  dignity  and 
importance  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  father 
of  the  more  celebrated  Philip,  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  these  presidents ;  and  when 
he  held  his  mimic  court  at  Ludlow,  his  son 
went  to  and  fro  between  there  and  Shrews- 
bury grammar-school,  where  he  was  being 
educated. 

Under  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  or,  at  all 
events,  at  some  time  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  casUe  was  much  altered  and  enlarged 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  domestic  lifa 
Windows  were  pierced  in  the  outer  walls, 
and  light  and  warmth  let  into  the  gloomy 
old  feudal  fortress ;  the  hall  of  the  castle 
was  altered  and  enlarged,  and  became  the 
scene  of  pageants  and  festivals,  where  the 
reigning  Lord  President  entertained  the 
neighbouring  chiefs  and  men  of  dignity. 

Hither  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First  came  John  Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water, 

A  noble  peer  of  mickle  truflt  and  i)Ower, 

who,  leaving  the  then  gay  and  splendid 
court  of  Whitehall,  where  pageants,  music, 
and  masques  were  all  the  rage,  sought  in 
his  mimic  court  to  introduce  some  of  the 
lively  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Eari's  coun- 
cillor in  this  and  his  master  of  the  revels 
was  Henry  Lawes,  "  one  of  His  Majesty's 
private  Musick,"  and  the  friend  of  young 
John  Milton  : 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measured  »ong 
First  taught  our  Kngliah  munic  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent. 

To  produce  something  new  and  original  at 
the  inauguration  of  his  patron  was  the 
ambition  of  Henry  Lawes,  and  he  applied 
to  Milton  to  write  the  words  of  a  masque, 
which  he,  Lawes,  should  set  to  music. 
The  Masque  of  Comus  was  the  result, 
which  with  Miltonic  dignity  recites  its  first 
cause  in  the  appointment  of  the  mickle- 
peer 

With  tempered  awe  to  giiide 
An  n1(i  anrl  hAiifirhtv  nation.  Droud  in  arms. 
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We  may  well  believe  that  the  central 
motive  of  the  piece  was  fomiBhed  by  an 
actual  incident.  Local  tradition  points  to 
the  neighbooring  forest  as  the  scene,  where 
the  Earl's  two  young  sons  and  their  fair 
young  sister,  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  were 
lost  and  benighted  on  their  way 

« 

To  attend  their  father's  state 
And  new-intrusted  sceptre.  .  .  . 

And  these  young  people  were  the  first 
performers  of  Oomus — Milton's  first  and 
last  essay  to  tune  his  muse  to  courtly 
measurea  From  this  time,  indeed,  Milton 
turned  his  mind  to  the  great  contro- 
versies now  pending,  and  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  lived  to  record  his  opinion  of 
his  once  court  poet — that  he  was  a  pestilent 
fellow,  worthy  of  being  hanged  on  the 
gallows'-tree. 

fint  the  original  **  Lady  "  in  Comus,  the 
sweet  Alice  Egerton,  had  more  to  do  with 
Ludlow.  Years  after  the  adventure  in  the 
woods,  and  the  performance  of  the  masque, 
Lady  Alice  married  an  elderly  peer,  Lord 
Carbery,  and  after  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  Lord  President,  and  his  wife  came  to 
rule  the  viceregal  court  at  Ludlow  Castle. 
And  here,  under  her  sway,  Samuel  Butler, 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  whose  chamber 
over  a  gateway  is  pointed  out  by  tradition, 
held  some  small  official  post  in  his  patron's 
household.  But  for  long  before  Lady 
Alice's  marriage,  she  had  lived  with  her 
father — and  a  good  deal  at  his  town 
mansion  in  the  Barbican — and  she  must 
have  known  the  "ingenious  Mr.  Milton" 
very  well  by  sight,  though,  probably,  they 
never  exchanged  a  word  tosether.  But  no 
doubt  she  had  Comus  in  her  library^  the 
original  anonymous  edition,  published  at 
the  sign  of  the  Three  Pigeons  in  PauFs 
Churchyard,  which  you  may  now  hunt  for 
in  the  Museum  catalogue  from  Milton  to 
Comus,  and  from  Comus  to  Ludlow,  to 
find  it  at  last  reposing  in  the  large  room  as 
a  show  volume,  with  its  title-page,  "A 
Maske  presented  at  Ludlow  Castle  on 
Michaelmasse  night,  before  the  .  .  .  Lord 
Praesident  of  Wales."  A  touch  of  Milton's 
latinity  here.  An  ordinary  man  would 
have  written  **  president" 

Ludlow  and  its  castle  went  on  in  vice- 
regal form,  with  its  provincial  court  and 
provincial  courtiers,  its  hangers-on,  and 
faded  old  pensioners,  the  form  surviving, 
but  the  life  all  gone  out  of  it,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  Presidentship  was  abolished.  But  long 
after  there  remained  rags  and  tatters  of  the 
old  state  and  dignity — faded  old  hangings, 


broken  furniture— and  the  habitable  piita 
of  the  castle  but  slowly  going  to  decay ;  the 
grand  old  keep  of  Norman  build  still  rising 
proudly  above  the  ruins  of  flimsier  modem 
buildings.  And  thus  there  iz  a  continuity 
about  the  life  of  Ludlow  Castle  that  gives  it 
especial  interest,  as  it  seems  to  connect  us, 
with  but  few  missing  links,  with  the  fint 
beginnings  of  our  national  lifa  And  vith 
this  we  take  our  leave  of  Salop,  and  cross  the 
border  to  Herefordshire.  . 

M  ^  1         — T_r-w  _M-i_  ■         -   -_x        ■■   ■        I      L      J-M         ^       -     I     -        I  I    i 

IF  I 

If  I  could  pass  as  swiftly  as  a  thought 
The  leagues  that  lie  between  us  two  to-night: 
And  come  beside  you  in  the  lamp's  dear  ught, 

As  weary  with  the  work  the  hours  have  brought, 

You  rest  beside  the  hearth  ;  if  I  could  stand 
And  lean  on  the  broad  elbow  of  your  chair, 
And  pass  my  fingersthrough  the  clustering  hair, 

And  take  into  my  own  the  tired  hand, 

And  whisper  very  softly  in  your  ear. 
Some  phrase  to  us,  and  to  us  only  knoun ; 
And  take  my  place  as  if  it  were  my  own 

For  ever— would  you  bid  me  welcome,  dear! 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST. 

PART  VIIL 

<'  What  I  want  is.  Facts  1 "  cried  the 
worthy  and  enlightened  Mr.  Oradgrind,  in 
Hard  Times. 

I  hope  that  I  can  claim  no  dose  resem- 
blance to  that  gentleman ;  but  I  own  it 
was  a  want  precisely  similar  to  his,  which 
led  me  first  to  start  upon  my  Eastern  travek 
I  wished  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  some 
of  the  homes  of  the  poor  workers,  who  are 
living  there  remote  from  the  fine  folk  of 
the  West  I  wanted  to  inspect  the  actaal 
condition  of  these  much-tidked-of  abodes, 
and  see  if  they  were  oyererowded,  or 
falling  to  decay ;  and  if  any  of  the  dwdlers 
were  half  stifled  or  half  starved.  I  wished 
to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  living  of  these  poor  working- 
people  ;  and  to  hear  from  their  own  lips 
what  complaints  they  had  to  make  about 
their  labour  and  their  life. 

If  the  reader  chance  to  share -my  appetite 
for  facts,  he  may  thoroughly  rely  on  the 
reality  of  those  which  I  have  introdaced. 
Devourers  of  light  literature  may  find  diet 
of  this  sort  too  substantial  for  their  tsste ; 
and  I  have  tried  therefore  to  mix  a  little 
fancy  with  my  facts,  by  way  of  flavoarmg 
the  dish.  But  my  fancies  have  been  based 
on  solid  fact;  as  a  good  deal  of  light 
cookery  Ib  founded  upon  flesh.  Some  of 
the  facts  I  have  had  to  handle  were 
unpalatably  dry;  and  some  not  wholly 
savouxy ;  and  some,  perhaps,  a  trifle  cosna 
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Indeed,  there  seemed  bat  little  hope  of 
their  being  at  all  relished,  unless  they 
could  be  served  with  just  an  appetising 
sprinkle — I  dare  not  say,  of  Attic  salt,  bat 
I  may,  perhaps,  describe  it  as  some  literary 
saace. 

The  scenes  I  have  tried  to  pictore  have 
been  really  faithful  drawings,  done  in 
pen  and  ink,  and  enlarged  from  the 
rough  sketches  I  had  pencilled  on  the 
spot  I  have  not  wished  to  paint  things 
blacker  than  they  looked,  nor  have  I 
clapped  on  lots  of  colour  to  heighten  the 
effect 

But  the  reader  must  remember,  while  he 
joins  me  in  my  travels,  that  the  dwellings 
I  describe  are  not  the  dens  where  thieves 
live,  or  the  haunts  of  wretched  vica 
Slums  they  may  be,  some  of  them,  and 
foul,  and  ill-built,  and  ill-cleansed,  and 
crowded  overmuch  for  either  decency  or 
health,  and  going  rapidly  to  ruin  for  mere 
want  of  due  repair.  Still,  they  are  the 
so-called  decent  dwellings  of  the*  hard- 
worked  honest  poor,  who  have  the  hap- 
piness to  live  in  this  free  and  happy  land. 

A  Boyal  Commission  is  now  sittins  on 
the  subject,  and  colleoting  evidence  nrom. 
witnesses,  presumably  most  competent  to 
give  it,  and  to  aid  with  their  experience 
towards  amendment  of  the  evils  which  un- 
doubtedly exist  Whether  or  not  these 
noble  people  may  really  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  better  housing  of  King  Mob,  is 
more  than  can  be  prophesied.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  may  at  any  rate  assist  in  the  not 
distant  dethronement  of  King  Job,  who 
has  far  too  long  reigned  paramount  in 
many  a  vestry  parliament,  and  swayed 
his  baleful  sceptre  over  many  a  Poor  Law 
Board. 

Having  thus  relieved  my  mind,  I  may 
proceed  with  a  light  step  upon  my  last 
travels  in  the  East 

The  sun  was  brightly  shining  when  I 
met  my  guide  at  noon ;  and  in  the  gardens 
of  the  West  I  left  the  lilacs  large  in  bud,  and 
the  pear-trees  near  to  bloom.  The  elms 
and  chestnuts  here  and  there  were  actually 
green ;  and  in  their  boughs  the  birds  were 
twittering.  Here  in  the  East,  however, 
such  spring's  delights  as  these  were  not  to 
be  discerned.  Hardly  a  tree  was  visible ; 
and  scarce  even  a  sparrow,  while  basking 
in  the  sunshine,  was  blithe  enough  to  chirp. 
Indeed,  the  sunshine  seemed  to  deepen 
the  shadows  of  the  scenery,  to  search  out 
its  defects,  and  to  show  them  up  in 
prominence  witii  a  shaming,  scorching 
liffht 


The  wajTS  by  which  we  went  through  the 
wilds  of  brick  and  mortar  were  similar  to 
those  which  we  had  previously  traversed. 
There  was  little  to  relieve  their  dreary^  dull 
monotony.  AU  the  streets  were  straight 
and  narrow ;  some  indeed  so  narrow 
that  two  carts  could  hardly  pass.  All 
were  thronged  with  ragged  children, 
mating  believe  to  play,  and  having  rarely 
anything  to  play  wiUi,  except  perhaps  a 
sickly  baby,  or  a  broken  hoop.  All  were 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  dingy,  low- 
roofed  row  of  dirty  yellow  houses,  with 
not  one  single  inch  of  ornament,  and  con- 
spicuously mean  in  their  cheap  and  ugly 
xnake.  .  There  were  few  shops  to  be  seen, 
and  these  made  no  outward  show;  and 
even  the  small  beer  shops,  which  seemed 
to  be  abundant,  had  few  loungers  at  their 
doors. 

The  children  seemed  to  have  the  streets 
all  to  themselves,  for  scarce  a  man  was  to 
be  met,  and  only  here  and  there  a  woman, 
either  carrying  a  baby,  or  else  hurrying 
along  as  though  hastening  to.  her  work. 
Here  and  there  a  cat  was  crouching  in  a 
doorway,  or  creeping  along  furtively  in 
quest  of  some  stray  food.  Now  and  then 
a  cock  gave  a  melancholy  crow,  and  was 
answered  in  the  distance  by  a  still  more 
dismal  rival  The  shrill  whistle  of  a  rail- 
way resounded  now  and  then ;  but  that  is 
not  the  kind  of  whistle  which  betokens  a 
light  heart 

While  on  our  way  through  this  sad 
wilderness  we  had  some  chat  with  one  of 
the  few  men  whom  we  met  He  was 
standing  in  his  doorway,  which  .his  lai^e 
figure  well-nigh  filled,  and  he  returned 
with  interest  the  greeting  of  my  guide,  in 
whom  he  seemed  to  recognise  a  mend  in 
case  of  urgent  need.  A  group  of  tiny, 
ragged,  dirty  little  children  were  gathered 
near  the  gutter,  and  were  performing  a 
small  war-dance  round  two  babies  who 
seemed  twins,  and  who  were  sitting  bolt 
upright,  and  with  eyea  wide  open,  in  a 
broken-down  perambulator  wherein  they 
were  close  packed.  ''  They're  as  numerous 
as  flies," ^e  man  solemnly  remarked ;  and 
indeed  uie  simile  was  not  an  ill-choaen 
one ;  for  the  cluster  of  small  creatures 
seemed  perpetually  in  motion,  and  making 
an  incessant  disturbance  for  no  adequate 
result  I  counted  five  -  and  -  twenty  in 
a  space  of  six  yards  square,  and  there 
were  other  groups  and  scattered  units 
in  the  passage,  for  it  was  not  quite  a 
street 

This  man  aaid  that  he  had  been  livincr 
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"  there  or  thereaboats  for  nigh  on  thirty 
year,"  and  had  rarely  foond  life  harder 
than  he  was  doing  now.  Yes,  he 
worked  down  at  the  docks,  he  did,  and 
he'd  most  airys  had  been  workin'  there 
since  he  came  'ome  from  fnrrin  parta 
But  three  days  out  o'  five  there  weren't 
no  work  as  he  could  get,  and  they  didn't 
seem  to  keer  about  keepin'  their  old  'ands 
neither.  And  fresh  comers  they  flocked  in 
so,  why  you  was  forced  a'most  to  fight  for 
every  bit  of  a  job  you  got 

As  he  appeared  an  old  inhabitant, 
I  enquired  whether  he  noticed  any  im- 
provement in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
time  during  which  he  had  been  living 
in  it 

<<  Well,  yes,"  he  answered  sravely,  after 
much  inward  meditation*  ''Taint  so  bad 
now  as  it  were.  Leastways,  the  outside  of 
it  This  'ere  place  weren't  safe  to  henter 
scarcely ;  leastways,  arter  nightfall,  when 
as  I  fust  came  to  live  'ere.  An'  nobody 
dustn't  go  much,  not  even  by  daylight, 
mind  you,  down  there  by  the  Blood 
'Oles." 

The  Blood  Holes  !  A  rare  name  this, 
methought,  for  a  death-scene  in  a  melo- 
drama. And  the  deep  voice  of  the  man 
seemed  to  ipake  it  sound  more  murderous. 
Still,  we  passed  in  safety  through  the 
sanguinary  outlet  from  the  passage  where 
we  left  him,  and  by  way  of  pleasant 
contrast,  so  far  at  least  as  the  name 
went,  we  soon  entered  a  Place  which  bore 
the  title  of  Victoria,  though  there  was 
little  in  its  aspect  to  denote  a  royal 
residence. 

There  was  a  big  dust-bin  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  place,  put  by  way  of  useful 
ornament  to  decorate  the  entrance. 
Although  not  above  half  full  (it  being  early 
in  the  week,  that  fine  Monday  afternoon), 
the  dust-heap  signified  its  presence  quite  as 
plainly  to  the  nose,  as  by  the  eyes  it  was 
perceptible.  That  the  dwellers  in  the 
court  were  not  very  exact  marksmen  in 
the  shooting  of  their  rubbish,  and  cared 
little  for  its  presence,  was  patent  from 
the  way  in  which  a  peck  or.  two  of 
it  lay  scattered  on  the  pavement,  and 
added  to  the  perfume  of  the  ornamental 
reservoir. 

The  place  contained  ten  houses,  five  on 
either  side,  and  each  of  one  small  storey. 
Every  house  contained  four  rooms,  and 
every  room  was  probably  the  home  of  a 
whole  family.  With  an  average  of  less 
than  four  to  each  abode — or  apartment  if 
you  please — the  number  of  dwellers  in  the 


I 


courts  which  was  sometwentyyardsinlength, 
would  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty.  How 
often  the  dust-bin,  that  was  common  to 
them  all,  was  cleaned  out  in  the  week, 
appeared  a  point  which  riiould  be  seen  to, 
especially  in  summer,  by  the  samtary 
inspector.^ 

The  home  which  we  there  entered  wis 
the  smallest  I  had  seen,  and,  except  perhaps 
the  dustman's,  it  was  certainly  the  dirtiest. 
Roughly  guessed,  its  measurement  was 
about  eight  feet  by  six,  and  not  more  tiua 
seven  in  height,  and  there  was  haidlj  a 
clean  square  mch  in  either  floor,  or  walls, 
or  ceiling.  "  Some  walls  won't  take  no 
paint,"  explained  the  mistress,  of  the 
mansion,  a  plain,  unwashed  young  womao, 
very  slovenlv  in  aress,  and  wearing  one  eye 
clofled,  deany  not  by  nature,  ^e  walls 
had  once  been  partly  blue,  but  now  were 
chiefly  black  and  brown  with  the  dirt  that 
had  encrusted  them.  They  were,  how- 
ever, much  concealed  by  a  collection  of 
cheap  prints,  some  coloured  and  some  plain, 
and,  viewed  as  works  of  art,  entirely  with- 
out value.  In  their  subject,  some  were 
sacred  and  many  more  were  secular,  and 
of  these  latter,  some  were  sporting  and 
others  sentimental  I  counted  seventeen 
of  these  exquisite  productions.  The  one 
which  occupied  the  place  of  honour  on  the 
walls  displayed  a  rather  long  and  lacb- 
daisical  young  lady  reclining  on  a  sofa  in 
a  sadly  languid  posture,  while  a  bevy 
of  small  persons,  with  Uieir  hair  neatly 
curled,  but  with  very  scanty  clothing,  were 
floating  in  a  sort  of  rainbow  overhead. 
This  delightful  scene  was  labelled  "The 
Believer's  Vision,"  and,  its  gilded  frame 
included,  could  hardly  have  been  purchased 
for  less  than  eighteenpence. 

The  works  of  art  excepted,  there  was 
little  in  the  room  of  either  ornament  or 
use,  barring  an  old  bedstead  with  a  heap  of 
huddled  sacking,  whereon  was  a  lean 
kitten  of  rather  a  sad  look.  She  seemed 
ashamed  of  being  seen  in  a  place  of  soch 
untidiness,  and  was  pursuing  under  diffi- 
culties the  labour  of  a  wash.  Some  cheap 
and  dirty  crockery  was  scattered  on  a  shelf, 
and  prominent  on  the  mantelpiece  was  a 
sroup  whose  date  of  birth  it  was  easy  to 
determine  at  a  leash  of  decades  since,  l^ 
showed  the  Queen  in  a  red  robe,  with  a 
gilt  crown  on  her  head,  and  a  scarlet  pair 
of  cheeks.  She  was  standing  quite  erect, 
between  a  dapper  little  Frenchman  and  a 
lesser  fez-capped  Turk.  As  a  sign  of  her 
supremacy,  she  overtopped  her  brave 
allies  by  more  than  half  a  head  in  stature, 
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this  being  in  their  measurement  as  much 
as  half  an  inch. 

'*Me  an'  my  'uebin  an'  the  child  the 
three  of  us  we  sleeps  in  this  'ere  little 
room,"  cried  the  young  woman  in  a  breath, 
and  then  added  in  another :  "  But  we've  a 
littler  room  be'ind  you  know  which  we 
'ires  it  all  hincluded  in  the  three-an'-siz  a 
week." 

Proceeding  to  this  smaller  room,  we 
found  her  statement  of  its  size  to  be 
literally  true.  It  hardly  could  have 
measured  more  than  five  feet,  say,  by  six. 
Two  panes  of  glass  were  broken  in  the 
window,  but  still  the  tiny  chamber  had  a 
close  and  stuffy  smell.  A  limp  and  dirty 
pillow,  and  a  little  pile  of  sacking,  lay 
crammed  into  a  comer;  and,  except  a 
broken  chair,  there  was  no  other  furniture 
to  hide  the  filthy  floor. 

"Mother  an'  the  little  girl  sleeps  here," 
continued  she,  and  introduced  us  to  the 
lady,  who  looked  vastly  like  her  daughter, 
in  so  far  as  both  their  faces  sadly 
needed  soap.  Mother  was  employed  in 
sewing  a  large  sack.  It  measured  five  feet 
long,  and  was  meant  to  hold  four  bushels, 
so  the  worker  said.  She  had  to  sew  both 
sides,  and  to  hem  all  round  the  top.  The 
pay  was  sixpence  for  thirteen  of  them,  and 
she  could  do  ''  two  turns,"  that  was  twice 
thirteen,  a  day.  Yes,  it  were  stiffishwork, 
she  owned,  and  it  hurt  your  hands  a  bit, 
leastways  till  they  got  'ardened  like.  But 
she  was  glad  enough  to  get  it,  for  work 
was  precious  slack. 

Mother  further  stated  that  her  age 
was  ''fifty-two,  come  August,"  and  that 
her  daughter,  with  the  closed  eye,  was  the 
only  one  alive  out  of  her  seven  children, 
and  that  the  little  girl  who  slept  with  her 
was  not  one  of  her  family,  nor  in  any  way 
related  to  her.  "Mother  keeps  'er  'cos 
she's  a  Norphun,"  explained  the  daughter 
simply ;  as  though  that  were  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  housing  of  the  little  stranger, 
who,  she  said,  was  then  at  school 

While  this  dialogue  proceeded,  another 
dirty-faced  young  woman,  with  her  hair  un- 
kempt and  tangled,  entered  the  small  room, 
and  hertonguesoon  began  to  wag  as  rapidly 
as  the  daughter's,  who  seldom  let  her  mother 
have  a  chance  of  saying  much.  The  new 
comer  brought  a  big  sheet,  which  she  had 
begun  to  sew.  As  the  work  demanded 
special  attention  to  the  stitches,  no  less 
than  twopence  would  be  earned  when  it 
was  done.  No,  it  wasn't  a  quick  way 
to  make  a  fortune,  she  confessed;  but 
il;    ^vAfl    better   than   makinfir    hammocks. 


Besides  sewing  fifty  holes,  you  had  to 
stitch  two  double  seams ;  and  half-a-score 
of  hammocks  only  brought  you  four  and 
threepence,  and  you  had  to  work  hard  to 
do  a  score  a  week.  Still,  this  was  not  so 
bad  as  making  labels  for  the  post-bags ;  for 
you  got  hal^a-crown  a  hundred,  and  it 
took  you  all  your  time  to  do  a  hundred  in 
a  week.  The  matchbox  trade,  however,  was 
by  general  consent  esteemed  the  worst  of 
aU,  and  my  young  friend  Little  Mother  was 
considered  very  lucky  to  get  as  much  as 
threepence  for  fiUing  fifty  boxes,  that  being 
more  than  double  the  current  market 
prica 

Close  outside  the  broken  window,  in  a 
desolate  back  yard,  there  stood  a  little 
barefooted  boy  of  four  or  five,  wearing,  to 
mark  his  nationality — ^it  was  St.  Patrick's 
Day — a  green  bow  at  his  breast  He  had 
blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  a  ragged  pair 
of  trousers,  and  a  pinkish  pair  of  cheeks. 
Their  roses  had  been  washed,  just  washed, 
in  a  shower,  or  in  some  soap-and-water, 
which,  if  less  poetical,  perhaps  had  cleaned 
them  even  better,  and  made  him  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  ladies  of  the  court*  As  a 
reason  for  his  standing  there,  they  ex- 
plained that  he  was  "playing,"  though 
certainly  the  fact  was  not  apparent  from 
his  attitude,  and  he  had  nothing  to  play 
with,  and  nobody  to  play  with  him. 

Beckoned  to  approach,  he  entered  very 
promptiy,  with  a  smile  on  his  clean  face, 
and  being  presented  with  a  penny,  and 
asked  what  he  would  do  with  it,  he  replied 
very  promptly,  "  Give  it  to  mother,"  and 
departed  so  to  do. 

Mother  appearing  shortly  after,  I  en- 
quired if  Master  ^mothy  had  performed 
his  promise,  and  she  replied,  «*  Yes,  shore," 
and  said  he  was  a  good  boy,  and  never 
broke  his  word.  She  was  cleanly  in  her 
dress,  and  grave  in  her  demeanour;  and 
indeed  her  gravity  was  not  without  good 
cause.  Her  husband  had  died  suddenly 
when  Tim  was  a  year  old,  and  she  was  left 
with  seven  children  to  bring  up.  "  Shure, 
they're  mostly  livin'  out  now,  and  a  doin' 
for  theirselves,  they  are ;  and  beside  me- 
self  and  Tim  here,  there's  but  three  of 
'em  to  slape  upon  the  flure  wid  us  upstairs 
now." 

"Do  you  ever  see  a  clergyman,  or  a 
district  visitor  Y "  I  enquired  of  the  four 
women,  who  now  were  gathered  round  me, 
and  who,  though  living  in  one  house,  were 


*  Perhaps  it  is  worth '  mention  that  in  all  my 
travels  I  only  saw  one  hand- basin. 
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inhabitants,  in  fact,  of  three  distinct  abodes. 
I  had  more  than  once  pat  the  question  in 
my  travels,  and  had  been  inyariablj 
answered  in  the  negative ;  whereat  I  had 
not  greatly  wondered,  being  mindful  of  the 
miles  and  miles  of  misery  around  me, 
tod  the  amazing  multitude  of  dwellings 
to  be  visited,  and  the  utter  incapacity  of 
the  Church  as  now.  existent  to  cope*  with 
such  vast  work. .  However,  here  at  last 
the  query  elicited  assent — ^at  least  from 
two  of  the  quartette. 

"  My  clergyman  comes  to  visit  me,"  said 
the  wife  with  the  closed  eye;  and  she 
spoke  a  little  proudly,  and  emphasised  the 
pronoun  as  though  she  kept  a  special 
parson  solely  for  her  private  use.  ''  And 
he's  a  priest,"  she  added  smartly,  as  if  to 
heighten  her  importance  in  having  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  his  visits.  But  her 
mother^  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  appeared  to 
sniff  at  such  presumption,  and  cried :  '*  Sure, 
he'll  come  to  any  one  of  us ;  but  why  should 
we  be  troublin'  him,  exceptin'  when  we're 
deadi"  Whereto  the  sheetmaker,  by  a 
nod,  appeared  to  signify  assenti  and  the 
grave  widow  said,  ''That's  true  enough," 
and  seemed  to  look  more  grava 

At  the  close  of  this  conversation  we  left 
these  poor  women  with  a  murmur  of 
apology  for  taking  up  their  time,  which, 
however,  they  protested  we  had  not  done 
in  the  least  llie  street  through  which  we 
went,  on  our  departure  from  the  court, 
looked  sadly  foul  by^  sunlight,  though  my 
guide  said  that  at  night  it  was  really  like 
a  fair.  There  were  still  a^  few  signs  visible 
of  its  nocturnal  aspect.  Locomotive  shops 
were  ranged  along  the  pavement,  and  the 
hoarse  cries  of  their  keepers  to  attract  a 
passing  customer  resounded  in  the  air. 
Many  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
lately  been  pulled  down  as  being  too  bad 
to  be  lived  in,  and  there  were  many  others 
which  might  fitly  share  their  fate. 

Five  minutes  of  fast  walkmg — as  fast,  at 
least,  as  we  could  go  without  trampling  on 
the  children,  who  anywhere  and  everywhere 
sat,  or  sprawled,  or  scrambled,  or  scampered 
in  our  way — ^another  couple  of  furlongs, 
say,  brought  us  well  within  sight  of  some 
shipping,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  at 
the  end  of  a  canal.  As  I  was  travelling 
in  the  East,  I  might  have  mistaken  it  for 
the  Canal  of  Suez,  let  us  say,  had  not  my 
guide  informed  me  it  was  named  after  the 
Regent  of  imperishable  fame.  Near  to 
this,  and  near  the  river,  which  lay  hidden 
from  our  view  by  some  acres  of  tall  brick- 
work and  some  forests  of  tall  masts  (bricks 


and  masts  both  helping  to  make  up  what 
so  often  in  my  travels  had  been  mentioned 
as  the  Docks),  here  suddenly  I  found  myself 
in  a  somewhat  famous  thoroughfare,  which 
by  dwellers  in  the  East  is  known  simply  as 
''  The  'Ighway,"  but  to  which  the  Dame  of 
RatcUff  is  added  as  a  prefix  by  strangers 
in  the  West 

Sailors  abounded  here:  some  yellow- 
faced,  some  black,  and  many  brown  a&d 
sunburnt  Of  course,  where  Jack  Tan 
do  aboundi  their  Jills  are  sure  to  con- 
gregate, and  so  the  crowded  pavements 
were  full  of  fair  pedesiriaQS,  hsYUg 
nothing  on  their  heads,  and  doubtless 
not  much  in  them,  except  vanity  or 
viciousness.  Seen  by  daylight  these  fair 
sirens  appeared  gifted  with  few  charms 
that  could  render  them  alluring.  Nor 
seemed  there  much  attraction  in  the  caves 
to  which  at  nightfall  they  commonly  resort 
These  were  shabby-lookmg  haunts,  though 
bearing  signs  of  festive  import,  soch  as 
The  Jolly  Tar,  or  The  Jovial  Sea 
Captain.  Jack's  alive  till  midnight  in 
these  ^vicious  drink-and-dancing  shops,  and 
if  he  filled  his  pockets  ere  he  started  on 
the  spree,  he  will  empty  them  long  ere 
the  cruise  ashore  is  ended. 

Not  far  from  the  Highway,  and  too  dose 
to  escape  from  its  contaminating  influence, 
we  discovered  a  small  conrt,  which,  by 
way  of  dismal  augury,  bore  the  dreary 
name  of  Chancery.  We  further  were  in- 
formed that  it  lay  near  to  Angel  Gardens, 
a  name  which  very  likely  had  been  chosen 
for  a  contrast  Here  in  a  low  room  of  less 
than  twelve  feet  square,  whereof  the  stair- 
case formed  apart^  we  found  three  women, 
a  red  baby,  and  a  little  sleeping  girL  TbA 
floor  was  bare  and  dirty,  and  the  ceiling 
nearly  black.  Both  sadly  needed  mending, 
as  did  likewise  the  window  and  the  walls. 
The  eldest  woman  said  the  weekly  rent 
was  now  four  shillings  for  the  house,  which 
only  held  two  rooms,  and  looked  scarce 
strongly  built  enough  to  hold  so  much  as 
that. 

She  was  a  widow  with  eight  children, 
of  whom  the  sleeping  girl  was  one.  The 
younger  mother  with  the  baby,  who  was 
just  a  fortnight  old,  had  given  birth  to 
three,  and  the  still  younger  woman,  who 
was  stitching  at  a  sack,  looked  likely 
before  long  to  increase  the  yearly  rising 
population  of  the  court. 

Near  this  dirty  Court  of  Chancery,  I 
made  my  first  appearance  in  a  common 
lodging-house.  Iteally,  by  comparison,  it 
looked  quite  a  cleanly,  comfortable  place. 
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"  Everything  as  heart  ooold  wish  for  as 
regards  cleanliness,  it  is  here,"  exclaimed, 
with  a  proud  emphasis,  the  grey-bearded 
old  guardian,  who  smacked  somewhat  of 
the  sea,  and  the  strict  discipline  of  ships. 
He  informed  us  that  permission  to  slumber 
in  his  paradise  was  granted  upon  payment 
of  fourpence  for  a  night  There  were 
about  fifty  beds  within  his  care ;  not  very 
long  nor  large  they  were,  but  ''quite  as 
big  as  you  could  hope  to  get  for  fourpence,'' 
he  remarked.  Each  had  a  brown  coverlet, 
and  looked  neat  and  tidy,  and  clearly  the 
bare  floor  had  been  most  scrupulously 
scrubbed.  "  You  see,  it's  a  compulsory 
affair,"  he  observed  vath  a  smile,  and  a 
sharp  staccato  nod,  which  was  as  expres- 
sive as  a  win]|{.  "  Police  inspectuses  us, 
you  know.  Drops  in  of  a  sudden,  and  are 
down  on  us  like  a  shot  So  if  we've  a 
mind  to  be  grubby,  we  must  get  our  grub 
elsewheer," 

He  smiles  rather  grimly  as  he  makes  his 
little  joke,  and  smiles  with  still  more 
grimnese  when  I  question  him  concerning 
the  habits  of  the  gentlemen  who  come  to 
his  hotel  **  Ah,  they're  a  queerish  sort  o' 
customersi  Queer  characters  they  are,  some 
of  them.  Leastways,  them  as  drop  in 
casual  like.  'Cause  we've  a  many  as  come 
reg'lar,  an'  keep  to  their  own  beds.  No, 
they  don't  bring  not  much  luggage.  They've 
just  got  the  clothes  they're  wearing,  and  if 
they've  extry  in  a  bundle,  they  pops  'em 
down  hunder  the  bolster.  Nor  they  don't 
hand  me  over  many  walables  to  keep  for 
'em.  If  so  be  they've  got  a  gold  watch, 
or  a  set  o'  di'mond  studs,  as  they're  per- 
tickler  proud  o'  wearing,  perhaps  afore  they 
come  they  asks  their  Huncle  to  take  keer 
of  'em." 

Briefly,  with  few  details,  I  must  sum- 
marise my  final  six  hours'  journey  in  the 
East  I  saw  a  score  of  families  in  this 
short  space  of  time,  and  heard  everywhere 
the  same  complainisg :  of  high  rent  for 
wretched  house-room,  and  of  low  wages 
for  hard  work.  Here  I  found  a  widow, 
who  contrived  with  an  old  mangle  to  earn 
a  scanty  living  for  herself  and  her  two 
children;  one,  a  boy  of  eighteen,  having 
been  bom  blmd.  There  I  came  across  a 
labourer  who  had  spent  a  fruitless  morning 
in  waiting  at  the  docks.  ^'  I  was  there  at 
half-past  five,"  he  said,  "  but  there  was  no 
job  to  be  had.  I  hadn't  nought  for  break- 
fast but  just  a  little  bite  o'  bread ;  an'  if  it 
wam't  for  a  bit  o'  baccy  as  I  got  from  an 
old  friend,  I  should  ha'  fell  down  in  a 
faint"     His  face  was  nale.  but  cleanlv 


shaved ;  and  his  boots  were  nicely  blacked. 
His  wife,  too,  was  as  neat  as  her  poor 
means  would  suffer.  They  had  four  boys 
to  clothe,  and  two  of  them  to  feed,  and  all 
four  slept  with  them  in  one  tiny  little 
room. 

Near  them  we  found  a  costermonger, 
who,  unlike  most  of  his  trade,  had  a 
dean,'  rosy  pair  of  cheeks.  He  had  been 
selling  mackerel  since  daylight,  so  he  said, 
and  had  been  doing  ''pretty  middling,"  he 
candidly  confessed.  He  was  sitting  at  his 
tea,  having  a  score  still  to  be  sold  ere  he 
ended  his  day's  work.  His  wife  had  blessed 
him  with. ten  children,  of  whom  the  first 
bom  was  a  soldier,  on  service  now  in 
India,  and  the  last  bom  was  a  baby,  who 
was  taking  some  refreshment  from  the 
maternal  breast  Seven  of  them  slept, 
together  with  their  parents,  in  a  couple  of 
small  rooms,  one  hardly  seven  feet  squara 
The  sleepers  in  the  back  room  had  their 
beds,  that  is,  their  old  sacks,  laid  upon 
empty  fish-boxes,  as  the  ground  was  rather 
damp. 

Then  we  visited  a  widow,  neat  and 
cleanly  like  her  child,  who  "  never  saw  his 
father,"  she  pityingly  remarked.  Her  four 
children  all  slept  with  her  in  one  little  bed, 
which  was  as  tidy  as  the  room  which  made 
their  little  home,  and  measured  barely  nine 
feet  long  by  not  quite  seven  in  breadth. 
''I  haven't  had  a  bit  of  dinner,  nor  tea 
neither,  these  two  days,"  she  replied  to  a 
question;  and  added  simply,  "It  feels 
grievous  to  have  the  children,  and  not 
know  how  to  feed  them ; "  this  being  said, 
not  in  a  begging  way,  but  as  stating  a  sad 
fact 

We  likewise  spent  ten  minutes  with  the 
wife  of  a  dock  labourer,  who  "  drank  dread- 
ful" once,  and  then  was  "all'ys  rowing" 
her ;  but  who,  thanks  to  my  guide's  good 
mission-work,  had  happily  reformed.  She 
had  had  ten  children,  whereof  the  first 
had  died  of  "cholery,"  and  only  four  were 
now  alive.  The  two  big  lads  slept  in 
the  small  bed,  "and  the  little  'uns  in 
t'other  'un  with  me  and  my  good  man." 
He  had  hardly  had  a  full  day's  work  for 
the  last  fortnight  Sometimes  he'd  get  a 
job  "as  would  last  him  night  and  day," 
and  then  he  would  perforce  "  go  two  days 
idle,  and  p'raps  mora  And  that  takes 
the  beauty  off  of  it,"  she  figuratively 
remarked. 

Also  we  went  into  a  cellar,  which,  some 
while  since,  was  famous ;  a  poor  woman 
who  had  lived  there,  having  died  of  sheer 
starvation,    after    bnnsinR    into    life    a 
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miserable  babe.  The  place  was  ten  feet 
square,  and  exactly  six  feet  in  height  It 
contained  a  biggish  bed,  wherein  slept 
father  and  mother,  while  Jane  and  Charley 
somehow  lay  crosswise  at  the  foot  In  a 
small  bed  by  the  window  slept  a  big  lad  of 
fifteen ;  while  the  eldest  girl,  who  owned 
that  she  was  'Agoing  on  for  twenty," 
slambered  somehow  in  a  comer,  with  a 
child  of  "  not  quite  three,"  and  a  sister 
"  turned  sixteen." 

In  the  back  yard,  which  seemed  common 
to  the  row  of  meagre  tenements  wherein 
this  cellar  had  a  place,  I  observed  two  little 
figures  who  re<»lled  to  me  the  pair  of 
wretched,  abject  children  who  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present 
to  Mr.  Scrooge  by  the  names  of  "  Ignorance  " 
and  "  Want"  Stunted  and  half  starved, 
uncared  for  and  unkempt ;  with  one  scanty 
bit  of  sackcloth  to  serve  in  lieu  of  clothing ; 
with  pale  though  filthy  faces,  and  bare  legs 
reddened  with  rough  usage,  and  well-nigh 
black  with  dirt;  they  stared  at  me  half 
savagely,  and  then  scampered  to  some 
hiding-place  like  two  small,  scared,  wild 
beasts.  Poor  wretched  little  creatures ! 
Who  could  be  their  keeper  1  They  were 
the  saddest  specimens  of  civilised  existence 
I  had  met  with  in  the  East ;  and  as  I  went 
upon  my  way — for  I  could  find  no  entrance 
to  the  bole  where  they  were  hid — I  reflected 
that  the  School  Board  would  find  fit  work 
to  do  with  pupils  like  to  thesa  Moreover, 
I  reflected  that  if  living  human  creatures 
were  constrained  to  stay  in  styes,  it  scarce 
needed  Circe's  art  to  turn  them  into  brutes. 

Last  of  all  we  visited  a  weakly,  hollow- 
eyed,  poor  woman,  who  sat  shivering  by 
a  fire,  with  a  lean  baby  in  her  lap.  She 
had  six  other  children,  one  of  whom  was 
dumb,  and  was  sitting  opposite.  Rheu- 
matic-fever had  prostrated  her  for  several 
months,  she  said;  and,  but  for  my  guide's 
help,  she  thought  she  must  have  died. 
Her  husband,  a  dock  labourer,  had  been 
near  dying  too.  "  It  was  the  wet  clothes, 
and  waiting  in  the  damp,  as  floored  him," 
she  opined.  Well,  yes,  she  would  own  that 
he  had  once  been  given  to  drink  a  bit; 
but  *«he's  reg'lar  cured  of  that,"  she  said 
with  a  wan  smile,  and  a  flutter  of  her  faint 
voice.  He  had  long  since  signed  the  pledge, 
and  had  never  once  relapsed  into  his  old 
vice,  thanks  mainly  to  my  guide  and  the 
mission-folk  who  worked  with  him.  "  He's 
a  diflerent  man  now,"  the  poor  woman 
continued,  "  and  I'm  thankful,  that  I  am, 
to  them  as  made  him  give  up  drink." 

And  now  I  bid  farewell  to  the  poor 


people  of  the  East,  among  whom  I  have 
recently  been  travelling  a  little,  and  wiUi 
whom  I  have  certainly  been  talking  not  a 
little,  when  I  found  them  so  inclined.  If 
any  word  of  mine  may  serve  to  help  them 
in  their  ways,  or  in  their  work,  or  in  their 
want,  my  travel  and  my  travail  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  Of  my  guide  I  will  say 
simply,  that  his  presence  was  welcomed 
wherever  we  walked,  and  that  I  thoronghljr 
believe  he  is  doing  much  good  work. 


BLACK  LABOUR  IN  QUEENSLAND. 


Queensland  is  a  vast  province  of 
Australia,  occupying  the  entire  north- 
eastern area  of  that  great  inland-continent 
A  large  proportion  of  its  territory  lies 
within  the  tropics,  and  on  the  eastern  coast- 
face  of  the  tropical  section  extensive  sngar- 
plantations  are  cultivated.  It  is  exclnaively 
in  the  tillage  of  these — in  the  words  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  "  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  agriculture"  only — that  colooied 
labour  is  utilised.  The  work  is  too  ardaons 
for  the  white  man,  in  the  moist,  relaxing 
heat  of  the  low  coast  country.  The  alter- 
natives are  to  refrain  from  sugar-growing 
altogether,  or  to  employ  in  that  culture 
labour  other  than  European. 

Cingalese  and  Chinamen  have  been  tried. 
The  former  are  worthless,  the  latter  are  too 
costly,  and,  besides,  are  no  better  liked  in 
Qneenslan4  than  on  the  Pacific  slope.  It 
is  from  the  Polynesian  Islands,  which  %tad 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  that  the  Qaeeiu- 
land  planters  almost  exclusively  derive  their 
supply  of  labour. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  live  in  a 
state  of  savagery.  At  home,  labour  seems 
foreign  to  their  nature ;  brought  to  Qaeensr 
land,  it  is  found  that  they  become  ivith 
singular  facility  industrious  and  willing 
workers,  with  a  great  aptitude  for  a  certain 
restricted  amount  of  civilisation.  They 
very  quickly  pick  up  a  smattering  of 
English,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  soon 
they  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  trade.  They 
are  as  imitative  as  Chinamen. 

The  Queensland  planters  send  schooners 
to  coast  about  among  the  islands  and  recrnit 
labour.  It  must  be  said  that  occasionally 
charges  of  kidnapping  are  brought  against 
skippers  of  "  labour  schooners,"  When  in 
Queensland  last  year  I  investigated  this 
kidnapping  question  with  great  assiduity} 
prepared  to  believe  that  abuses  were  per- 
petrated. I  had  not  gone  far  into  the 
enquiry  when  I  became  convinced  that  it 
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would  be  a  real  benefit  to  the  Polynesian 
islanders  were  they  kidnapped  en  masse, 
and  carried  off  to  Qaeensland,  there  to  be 
educated  out  of  the  savagery  which  now 
degrades  them,  and  be  indoctrinated  into 
habits  of  industry  that  should  modify  the 
tenor  of  their  lives  when  restored  to  their 
island  homes.  As  it  is,  this  process  is 
slowly  going  on  through  the  instrumentality 
of  "  recruits,"  who  go  home  after  a  term  of 
service  in  Queensland.  These  are  the  chief 
agents  in  procuring  for  the  planters  fresh 
supplies  of  recruits.  Often  they  come  back 
themselves  for  a  second  and  even  a  third 
term,  and  they  bring  with  them  a  squad 
of  friends  and  relatives,  who  have  been 
influenced  by  their  good  report. 

No  doubt  the  skipper  of  a  labour- 
schooner  takes  steps  to  gain  the'  favour  of 
an  island  community,  with  intent  to  pro- 
cure recrtuts.  The  recruiting-boat  has  its 
lockers  full  of  tobacco,  beads,  and  axes  as 
presents  to  chiefs,  and  as  contributions 
towards  the  establishment  of  friendly  re- 
lations. A  *'  boy  " — all  the  male  recruits 
are  called  "  boys  " — may  be  willing  to  take 
service,  but  his  family  may  be  loth  to  let 
him  go.  Is  there  any  great  crime  in  the 
removal  of  their  reluctance  by  the  distri- 
bution of  a  few  presents  ) 

The  Queensland  Government  has  sedu- 
lously striven  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
abuses  in  the  work  of  recruiting.  No 
labour -schooner  can  start  on  a  voyage 
without  a  licence,  given  only  after  official 
inspection  of  the  most  searching  character, 
and  on  its  master  having  entered  into  a 
bond  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
that  he  wOl  refrain  from  kidnapping  and 
other  malpractices,  and  obey  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  the  letter.  As  a  check  on 
him,  and  further  to  guard  against  abuses, 
the  Government  puts  on  board  every 
schooner  an  official  as  their  repre- 
sentative. His  boat  accompanies  the  re- 
cruiting-boat on  every  expedition  it  makes 
to  the  shore,  so  that  he  may  be  in  a 
position  to  watch  that  no  recruit  is  carried 
off  against  his  will.  When  each  recruit 
comes  on  board,  before  his  engagement  is 
ratified,  the  G<>vemment  agent  has  to 
explain  to  him  categorically  the  conditions 
and  advantages  of  the  service  he  proposes 
to  enter;  and  if  these  do  not  satisfy  him, 
it  is  the  duty  of  that  official  to  see  that  he 
is  allowed  to  go  on  shore  again.  Once  the 
engagement  made,  the  compact  entered 
into,  the  recruit  is  of  course  no  longer  free 
to  rescind  the  bargain,  as  seems  but 
reasonable.  I 


Into  all  the  details  of  the  safeguards 
against  kidnapping  with  which  the  Queens- 
land Government  has  fenced  around  this 
recruiting  service,  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  with  the 
cross-guards  of  Government  agents  on 
board  every  ship,  clothed  with  me  fullest 
powers ;  of  an  immigration-agent  at  every 
port,  charged  to  investigate  every  whisper 
of  accusation ;  with  a  leaven  in  every  ship- 
load of  boys  who  have  already  served  an 
engagement  in  Queensland,  can  speak 
English,  and' are  quite  fearlessly  outspoken ; 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  abuses  can  be 
perpetrated,  and  yet  more  so  how,  if  per- 
petrated, they  could  escape  detection  and 
punishment  Two  schooners  with  cargoes 
of  recruits  amved  at  Maryborough  during 
my  stay  in  that  Queensland  town^  and  I 
boarded  both.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  condition  which 
those  vessels  presented.  White  emigrants 
might  weU  envy  the  accommodation 
afforded.  Well  cared  for  in  all  respects, 
the  passengers — I  know  not  how  else  to 
call  them — ^were  as  cheerful  a  set  of  fellows 
as  one  could  wish  to  see.  If  there  was  a 
kidpapped  man  among  them,  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  in  Polynesian  Islands  dissimulation 
must  have  become  a  fine  art. 

I  fancy  the  Polynesian  is  naturally  a 
cheeriul,  bright  sort  of  fellow.  If  he  be 
not  so  at  home,  he  soon  takes  on  this  com- 
plexion when  he  comes  to  Queensland. 
When  you  look  at  him,  he  grins  respon- 
sively ;  when  you  speak  to  him,  he  smiles 
all  over  his  head.  He  is  a  likeable  fellow, 
and  has  an  instinctive  poUtenesa  and  cor- 
diality. He  will  run  of  his  own  accord  to 
open  a  gate  for  you,  or  to  hold  a  horse.  He 
seems  a  willing  workman,  and  he  does  his 
work  at  once  with  a  light  heart  and  a 
manifest  interest  in  it  His  employers 
unanimously  accord  him  a  good  name.  He 
gives  little  trouble,  they  testify;  he  needs 
no  assiduous  watching  to  keep  him  from 
idling,  nor  stimulation  to  keep  him  lively 
in  his  task.  He  is  an  independent  fellow 
in  his  way — he  is  a  man,  and  will  have  his 
rights  as  a  man ;  but  let  him  have  them, 
and  treat  him  frankly  and  fairly,  and  there 
is  nothing  about  him  of  what  the  Ameri- 
cana expressively  call ''  cussedness."  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  feudal  spirit  in  him. 
He  Incomes  attached  to  his  master,  if  the 
latter  is  a  good,  considerate  master  with  a 
kind  word  for  his  henchman  and  a  regard 
for  his  welfare.  After  he  has  gone  back 
to  his  island  from  an  engagement,  he  very 
often  returns  to  a  second  on  the  same 
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plantatidn ;  and  when  friends  meet  on  the 
quiet,  idle  Sundays,  I  was  assured  their 
gossip  is  moetly  as  to  the  relative  advan- 
tietge  of  their  respeetive  plantations,  and 
that  great  id  the  vaunting  of  the  fellows 
hailing  from  those  which  have  an  established 
repute  for  exceptionally  good  treatment. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  anywhere 
there  can  be  bad  treatment  The  Kanaka 
— that  is  the  generic  name  for  the  Poly- 
nesian islander — ^knows  his  rights  to  a  tittle, 
and  everyday  experience  shows  that  he  is 
not  the  man  to  have  any  reluctance  in 
complaining  to  the  local  official  '*  pro- 
tector/' if  he  considers  himself  wronged. 
Putting  every  other  check  against  ill- 
treatment  on  one  side,  the  argument  of  self- 
interest  must  be  paramount  with  the  em- 
ployer against  doing  despite  to  his  Kanaka. 
The  Kanaka  has  cost  the  employer  over 
twenty  pounds  to  bring  him  from  his  island 
to  the  plantation,  and  his  term  of  engage- 
ment is  only  for  three  years ;  if  he  is  ill 
he  costs  the  planter  in  hospital  charges  and 
medical  attendance ;  and  his  wages,  which 
are  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  a  year,  paid 
half  yearly,  run  on  just  the  same  as  if  he 
were  in  good  health  and  doing  his  day's 
work.  He  is  too  costly  a  commodity  to  be 
trashed  away  by  any  ill-usage  or  neglect 
But,  as  slave-owning  experience  proved  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  men  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  capable  of  this  kind  of 
false  economy,  if  left  to  their  own  devices ; 
and  so  the  law  of  Queensland  intervenes 
with  the  most  detailed  and  stringent 
enactments  for  the  Kanaka's  welfare,  and 
locates  an  independent  and  strenuous  local 
functionary  in  each  sugar-d&trict  to  take 
care  that  those  enactments  are  complied 
with  to  the  letter.  The  Kanaka  in  Queens- 
land fares  infinitely  better  than  the  farm- 
labourer  in  England.  These  are  his  daily 
rations :  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread 
or  iioar,  one  pound  of  beef  or  mutton,  five 
ounces  of  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  tea,  three 
pounds  of  potatoes.  Per  week :  one  ounce 
and  it  half  of  tobacco,  two  ounces  of  salt, 
four  ounces  of  soap.  Compare  this  plen- 
teousness  with  the  oatmeal  diet  of  the 
Scottish  peasant,  Pat's  tonjours  potatoes, 
honest  Giles's  scrap  of  rusty  bacon  or  hunk 
of  cheese  1  Contrast  it  with  the  stem  sim- 
plicity of  the  British  soldier's  ration :  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  (with  bone), 
and  one  pound  of  bread  1  I  have  seen  the 
day  when  I  would  have  been  thanUul 
to  have  had  a  Queensland  Kanaka  as  a 
chum,  for  the  sake  of  his  surplus  rations 
after  he  had  eaten  and  was  filled.    Our 


Polyovesian  friend,  aooustomed  at  hoiae  to 
dress  strictly  in  the  fashion  set  by  our  fint 
parents  before  the  fall,  finds  himself  the 
possessor  of  an  adequate  waxdrobe  defined 
by  law,  and  supplied  and  maintained  by 
the  planter.  He  is  oomiortably  housed 
and  supplied  with  bedding ;  his  ratbns  are 
cooked  for  him ;  he  has  what  firewood  he 
needs ;  when  he  is  sick  he  is  sent  into 
hospitalf  and  a  doctor,  whom  the  i^ter 
pays,  attends  him.  Should  he  die,  his 
master  has  to  pay  his  wages  up  tQl  the 
day  of  his  death  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government  official 

It  is  that  functionary's  business— he 
is  called  '<  protector,"  or  <'  inspector,"  in- 
differently— ^to  use  every  effort^  by  keeping 
his  ears  open  for  reports,  by  listening  to 
complaints  ^m  the  plantation  hands,  and 
by  frequent  personal  visits  among  the 
plantations  in  his  district,  to  put  in  force, 
to  its  minutest  details,  an  Act  which  seems 
to  leave  no  loophole  for  abuse.  He  is 
authorised  to  employ  a  lawyer  to  proee- 
cute  for  offences  against  Kanakas,  and  to 
defend  Kanakas  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  doubt  of  their  being  in  the  wrong. 
He  can  bring  to  bear  a  great  leverage 
of  influence  in  regard  to  cases  which  he 
may  not  consider  strong  enoueh  to  take 
into  court  For  example,  during  the 
twelve  months  the  Maryborough  protector 
had  been  in  office,  he  had  procured  the 
discharge  of  three  overseers  who  he  had 
convinced  himself  were  guilty  of  petty 
tyranny.  This  the  boys  revolt  against 
with  the  utmost  keeimess.  They  are 
willing  enou^  but  they  will  not  bediivdD. 
A  hasty  blow  struck  by  an  overseer  brings 
an  immediate  complaint  to  the  protector. 
One  can  readily  discern  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  good-humoured  independence  among  the 
Kanakaa  They  have  the  port  of  manhood. 
They  look  you  square  in  the  face,  but  with 
no  suggestion  of  impertinence.  They  have 
the  air  of  men  who,  like  the  Jock  Elliot  of 
the  Bolder  ballad,  will  "  tak*  dunte  frae 
naebody,"  and  they  don't,  except  occa- 
sionally from  one  another.  During  non- 
working  hours  they  are  free  to  do  as  they 
list,  to  go  where  they  please.  They  have  ^e 
Saturday  half-holiday,  when  they  delight 
to  stroll  into  town.  Sunday  is  their  day 
for  fulfilling  social  duties,  doing  a  little 
sportmg  as  they  laraveL  The  Polynesian 
gentleman  starts  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  of 
his  own  island  in  some  neighbouring  plftn- 
tation,  with  bow  and  arrow  in  hand,  and 
enlivens  the  road  by  letting  fly,  wiUi  no 
particular  effect,  at  such  biras  as  he  can 
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stalk  up  ta  The  coantry  roads  and  bosh- 
trackiB  are  alive  all  Sunday  with  knots  of 
cheery  heathens  having  a  good  time  after 
their  own  fashion.  The  law  averts  from 
them  the  curse  of  alcohol.  The  publican 
detected  in  selling  liquor  to  a  Kanaka 
forfeits  his  licence  for  life,  and  the  tavern 
in  which  the  oflfence  is  committed  is  sum- 
marily and  permanently  cut  oflf  from  the 
list  of  public-houses.  The  protector  en- 
courages the  islanders  in  putting  their 
wages  by  in  the  savings-bank,  and  will 
show  you  a  cupboard! ul  of  their  pass-books. 
When  his  engagement  expires,  the  cost  of 
the  Kanaka's  voyage  home  is  defrayed  by 
his  master  under  Government  surveillance. 
On  the  whole  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
servants  can  be  better  cared  for  by  their 
masters,  and  more  sedulously  and  strin- 
gently protected  and  fostered  by  legisla- 
tion and  its  enforcement,  than  are  the 
Polynesian  islanders  at  work  on  the  sugar- 
plantations  of  Queensland. 


GERALD. 

BY  EI^AKOa  C.  PRICE. 
CHAPTER  V.      HUGH. 

As  Theo  walked  away  with  her  cousin, 
the  shadow  of  her  grandmother's  presence, 
the  echo  of  her  mischievous  words,  became 
fainter  every  moment  It  had  been  a  piece 
of  unkindness,  of  malice,  mixed  with 
jealousy,  that  attempt  to  destroy  her  peace 
with  Hugh ;  but  fortunately  it  had  failed, 
and  now  Theo  did  not  even  resent  it  much 
It  was  only  grandmamma  1  Poor  grand- 
mamma could  not  be  good-natured  if  ishe 
tried,  and  must  always  say  what  came  into 
her  head,  no  matter  how  unhappy  it  made 
other  people. 

Theo  was  never  angry  with  her  long 
without  beginning  to  be  sorry  for  her. 
After  all,  she  coSd  not  do  much  harm ; 
and  one  need  only  be  in  Hugh's  company 
for  five  minutes  to  realise  what  utter 
nonsense  she  had  been  talking,  and  to  be 
ashamed  of  having  minded  it  or  thought 
about  it  at  alL 

Theo  was  always  happy  with  Hugh.  He 
was  never  shocked  at  her  flights,  and 
seldom  amused  at  them;  but  he  often 
expressed  a  little  disapproval,  and  never 
any  admiration;  in  fact, he  was  brotherly, 
in  an  unusually  polite  fiwhion.  He  was  a 
strength,  a  protection,  a  background  of 
quiet  family  afieotaon — everything,  in 
short,  that  Uncle  Henry's  son  ought  to 
have  been.     Theo  had  never  troubled  her- 


self to  analyse  his  fondness  for  her,  or  hers 
for  him ;  it  was  like  the  air  she  breathed ; 
she  had  grown  up  in  it,  her  mind  resting 
on  his  in  a  fedth  that  asked  no  questions, 
and  expected  no  enthusiasms.  There  was 
only  one  drawback — that  this  dear  Qld 
Hugh  was  not  really  her  brother;  with 
that  one  step  nearer,  Theo  would  not  have 
known  the  meaning  of  loneliness. 

As  it  was,  since  her  uncle's  death  and 
Helen's  marriage,  she  had  been  horribly 
lonely,  and  had  spent  a  good  many  hours 
thinMng  sadly  of  the  future.  Her  grand- 
mother's house  could  never  feel  like  home, 
and  yet  what  other  home  was  possible  i 

She  had  not  seen  much  of  Hugh  that 
summer,  for  he  had  been  very  busy,  and 
Lady  BedclifiTs  reception  of  him  in  his  one 
or  two  visits  had  not  encouraged  him  to 
come  again.  She  had  wanted  very  much 
to  talk  things  over  with  Hugh,  and  had 
said  so  in  a  letter  two  or  three  days  before 
this  Sunday ;  but  now,  absurd  as  Lady 
Eeddiff's  remarks  and  prophecies  had  been, 
she  felt  a  faint,  foolish  disinclination  to  talk 
about  her  own  plans.  Besides,  it  was 
pleasanter  and  easier  to  stroll  happily 
along  in  the  sunshine,  and  think  about 
notiung,  and  talk  to  dear  Wool,  her  collie, 
when  they  had  fetched  him  from  the  Mews, 
where  he  sadly  Uved  apart  from  his 
mistress. 

By  the  time  she  and  Wool  had  told 
each  other  all  their  feelings,  they  had 
reached  Kensington  Gardens,  and  he  then 
ran  off  with  a  long  swinging  stride  to 
amuse  himsell  Captain  North,  who  had 
only  entered  into  this  conversation  by 
refusing  to  see  that  Wool's  coat  was  dull, 
and  that  he  was  evidently  pining  away, 
now  began  to  talk  on  his  own  account 

He  had  plans,  it  seemed,  and  quite  clear 
and  definite  ones.  He  was  going  to  Scotland 
very  soon,  to  shoot  with  a  friend  of  his,  and 
hoped  to  be  away  about  six  weeks,  coming 
back  early  in  October.  He  talked  of  Harry 
Campbell  and  his  shooting  in  an  animated 
way,  and  Theo  listened  with  pleasure,  for 
Hugh  had  been  in  very  low  spirits  ever 
since  his  father's  death. 

They  sat  down  under  a  tree  in  a  quiet 
comer,  and  talked  for  a  long  tim&  Wool, 
when  he  was  tired,  came  and  lay  down  at 
Theo's  feet  The  rustling  wind,  the  warm, 
soft  sun,  the  touch  of  autumn  sadness 
already  in  the  air,  all  was  pleasant  and 
peaceful ;  it  made  Theo  feel  good,  and  her 
manner  was  charming.  Captain  North, 
sitting  beside  her  there,  ought  to  have  been  a 
verv  haDDv  man  :  his  was  the  privilege  of 
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having  her  all  to  himself,  of  saving  any- 
thing he  pleased,  bat  he  only  talked  about 
plans  for  running  away  from  her. 

Yet  even  as  he  sat  there,  he  was  thinking 
that  perhaps  some  day  Theo  would  belong 
to  him  entirely,  and  no  doubt  he  would  be 
a  very  fortunate  fellow.  He  certainly  had 
DO  intention  of  marrying  anyone  else,  and 
he  believed  that  her  fancy,  too,  was  per- 
fectly free.  He  would  not  say  anything 
now,  from  an  odd  mixture  of  confidence 
and  diffidence. 

If  Theo  had  only  known  it,  that  last 
time  he  came  to  the  square,  and  was 
snubbed  by  Lady  KedcliflF,  and  had  to 
retreat  rather  crestfallen,  though  he  had 
found  time  enough  alone  with  Theo  to  tell 
her  that  story  of  his  father's  losses — that 
day,  as  he  walked  away  from  the  house, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  rescue  Theo 
from  her  grandmother,  by  asking  her  to 
marry  him  as  soon  as  she  would ;  but  the 
day  after  he  had  a  cheerful  little  note  from 
Theo,  and  then  he  thought  that  Lady 
liedcliff  could  not  be  positively  unkind  to  her, 
and  that  this  tremendous  step  might  as  well 
be  put  off  a  little.  Circumstances  were  not 
likely  to  change ;  in  these  days  Theo  never 
saw  anybody,  and  there  coald  be  no 
possible  doubt  of  his  own  constancy  to  her. 
Besides,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
him  to  marry  that  autumn ;  his  affairs 
were  not  settled,  and  he  had  always  in- 
tended to  leave  the  army  when  he  married, 
and  this  was  a  step  which  just  now  he 
would  be  very  sorry  to  take.  Perhaps 
Theo  might  not  have  objected  to  a  long 
engagement ;  but  the  plain  truth  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  thing  was,  though 
the  hero  would  hardly  have  confessed  it  to 
himself,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  ask  her.  If 
she  refused  him,  it  would  be  such  a  horrid 
business;  their  happy  confidence  and  friend- 
ship at  an  end  for  ever. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  not," thought  the 
captain,  in  a  miserably  wavering  state  of 
mind,  which  would  have  astonished  all  his 
friends;  "and  yet  there  is  nobody  like 
Theo,  and  we  must  settle  it  some  day.'' 

But  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  at  any 
rate,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  waiting; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  happily  for  him,  he 
could  meet  Theo,  and  walk  with  her,  and 
sit  beside  her,  without  the  slightest  quicken- 
ing of  his  pulse. 

"And  now  tell  me,  what  are  you  going 
to  do ) "  he  said  presently. 

"I  don't  know.  You  have  made  me 
envious.  I  wish  I  was  going*-  to  shoot  in 
Scotland,"  said  Theo. 


"  Yes ;  I  wish  you  were  comiDg  with  me, 
but  unfortunately  there's  no  Sua  Camp- 
heXL  What  can  we  do  for  yon,  thoogh, 
Theo  t  You  are  not  looking  well  I  don't 
think  London  agrees  with  you.  Would 
Lady  Bedcliff  let  you  go  away  anywherer 

"  I  suppose  so ;  she  doesn't  want  me 
always,"  said  Theo  a  little  sadly. 

Captain  North  looked  very  grave.  He 
was  much  interested  in  balancing  a  twig 
on  his  stick ;  but  he  was  thinking  what  a 
dreadful  misfortune  his  fathei^s  death  had 
been  for  Theo.  When  Colonel  North 
was  alive  Theo  had  had  no  troubles,  no 
anxieties,  she  had  never  been  expected  to 
decide  or  arrange  anything  for  herself.  Her 
uncle  had  accustomed  her  to  depend  entirely 
on  him,  and  his  son  thought  this  was  quite 
right ;  it  seemed  to  him  perfectly  correct 
that  a  woman  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  managing  her  own  affaira  Hugh 
North  liked  women,  and  was  liked  by 
them ;  but  he  had  a  very  low  opinion  of 
their  capacity,  although  thisdid  not  interfere 
with  a  good  deal  of  old-fashioned  chivahy 
in  his  thoughts  of  them. 

"  You  c^tainly  ought  not  to  stay  in 
London,"  he  said  presently.  "  Isn't  Uiere 
anyone  by  the  sea  anywhere,  or  in  Wales, 
or  in  Scotland,  after  allf  "There  are  the 
Tom  Frasera  That  would  be  a  good  plao, 
because  we  could  travel  down  together." 

"  My  dear  Hugh,  there  may  be  lots  of 
people  all  over  the  kingdom,  but  none  of 
them  have  asked  me,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  myself.  You  don't  want  me  to  do 
that^  I  suppose  1 " 

"  No,"  said  Captain  NortL  Then  he 
added  after  a  minute's  silence :  "How  would 
you  like  to  go  to  Helen  % " 

"  She  has  not  asked  ma" 

"  I  thought  you  told  me,  some  time  ago, 
that  she  wanted  you  to  go  there  in  tiie 
autumn  1 " 

"  That  was  before  she  was  married,"  said 
Theo  with  a  slight  sigh.  "  She  does  not 
often  write  to  me  now." 

"Do  you  write  to  herl  Is  it  posBihle 
that  you  were  a  little  too  scomfol  about 
her  marriage  1 " 

"  Indeed  I  was  not  scornful  at  all,"  said 
Theo  quickly.  "I  wish  you  woold  not 
think  me  so  horrid,  Hugh.  Nell  and  I 
were  the  best  of  friends,  and  I  said  nothing 
that  could  hurt  her  fecJinga  I  liked  Mr. 
Goodall ;  he  seemed  very  good-tempered. 
You  said  yourself  that  he  was  not  bad,  and 
you  thought  about  him  just  the  same  as  I 
did." 

"  Could  you  stay  in  his  house  t '' 
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Theo  looked  a  little  sad. 

**  It  would  be  Nell's  house  too/' she  said, 
as  if  reasoning  with  herself,  and  then  she 
smiled  and  looked  fall  at  Hugh.  "  I  think 
it  might  be  amusing,"  she  said,  "  and  she 
would  let  me  bo  alone  and  do  anything  I 
liked,  and  I  should  learn  a  great  deal 
about  potters  and  machinery.  And  don't 
you  think  that  I  might  take  Aster  down,  as 
well  as  Wool )  It  would  do  them  both  so 
much  good  You  won't  want  Aster  while 
you  are  in  Scotland  1 " 

"  No.  There  would  have  to  be  negotia- 
tions. Fellows  like  Goodall  are  not  always 
accommodating.  They  have  their  own 
groove,  and  if  anything  knocks  them  out 
of  that,  you  know,  they  can't  always 
manage  themselves.  Besides,  Helen  doesn't 
ride,  and  there  might  be  a  difficulty  about 
some  one  to  go  out  with  you." 

"  I  could  go  out  alone." 

"  No,  my  dear,  certainly  not.  For  one 
thing,  a  country  like  that  is  sure  to  be  full 
of  rough  characters.  But  anyhow  I  don't 
approve  of  it" 

"But  you  should  consider,  Hugh,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  a  person  like  me  to  be 
independent  One  h  not  so  very  young  at 
twenty-three,  and  I'm  sure  I  feel  old 
enough  to  go  all  over  the  world  by  myself, 
only  I  should  not  like  it  And  there's 
always  Combe.  What  a  pity  Combe  can't 
ridel'* 

"  A  great  pity.  But  don't  begin  to  be 
independent  just  yet,  to  oblige  me." 

'*  I  am  afraid  I  have  begun,"  said  Theo. 

"  Well,  but  seriously,  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  not  write  to  Nell,  and  propose 
a  visit  Aster  and  Wool  might  come  in  as 
an  afterthought" 

Theo  was  doubtful. 

"  I  must  consult  grandmamma.  I  think  I 
will  wait  a  few  days,  at  any  rate,  she  said. 

Presently  they  got  up  and  strolled  a 
little  farther,  and  then  she  thought  it  was 
time  to  go  back  to  hef  grandmother,  so 
they  turned  their  steps  that  way,  walking 
very  slowly.  Only  too  soon,  however, 
they  reached  the  square,  and  Lady  Red- 
clifTs  door,  and  then  a  shadow  came  over 
Theo's  face  again,  and  it  was  with  a  very 
sad  smile  that  she  wished  her  cousin  good- 
bye. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  again  before  you  go  t " 
she  said.  "  I  won't  ask  you  to  come  in  now, 
because — perhaps  you  would  rather  not" 

"I'll  do  anything  you  like — whatever 
you  think  best,"  said  Hugh,  with  a  sort  of 
eagerness  that  was  checked  almost  before 
it  was  visible. 


"Perhaps  you  had  better  not,"  eaid 
Theo. 

He  kept  her  hand  in  his  for  a  few 
moments  while  he  said  : 

'*!  am  afraid  this  is  good-bye,  do  you 
know.  I  am  going  on  Thursday,  and  I 
shall  be  very  busy  till  then.  But,  Theo, 
you  must  not  stay  here — you  are  un- 
happy." 

He  said  the  last  words  very  low,  with 
an  earnest,  lingering  gaze  into  her  face. 

'*I  wish  I  was  not  obliged  to  leave  you 
here,"  he  muttered,  as  she  did  not  answer 
at  once. 

"One  can't  always  expect  to  be  happy," 
said  Theo.  "You  are  not  happy — we 
ought  not  to  be,  either  of  us.  It  is  such  a 
very  great  change.  I'm  glad  you  are  going 
to  Scotland,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  you  when  you  come  back  again ;  you 
will  most  likely  find  me  here." 

"  We  must  write  to  each  other." 

"Oh,  of  course." 

"  And  you  won't  write  to  Helen  1 " 

"  I  am  not  sure.  I  shall  wait  a  little. 
Mr.  Goodall  might  say  I  was  a  bore." 

"Helen,  perhaps,  has  taught  him  that 
word,  but  he  does  not  know  it  by  nature," 
said  Captain  North.    "  Well,  good-bye." 

He  turned  and  walked  away,  and  Theo 
went  into  the  house.  They  were  both 
sad  at  parting.  She  missed  his  friendly 
sympathy,  and  he  was  haunted  by  her 
paleness  and  thinness,  and  by  the  tired 
look  about  her  beautiful  dark  eyes. 

That  evening  he  took  some  writing- 
paper,  and  sat  for  a  long  time  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand.  I  believe  he  was  going  to 
write  to  Theo,  and  in  quite  a  new  strain ; 
but  prudence  or  some  other  unattractive 
virtue  once  more  conquered,  and  instead  of 
writing  to  Theo  he  wrote  to  his  cousin,  Mrs. 
John  Goodall,  a  letter  chiefly  about  Theo, 
her  looks,  and  her  present  position  with 
Lady  Redcliff. 

CHAPTER  VI.      JOHN. 

Another  week  of  hot,  monotonous 
August  passed  away,  and  Theo  was  still 
staying  with  her  grandmother.  She  was 
not  actually  discontented ;  her  nature  was 
too  fine  for  small  discontents ;  but  yet  she 
was  not  at  all  happy.  She  missed  her 
uncle  and  all  his  old  friends ;  she  missed 
Hugh,  and  Aster,  and  freedom,  and  fresh 
air.  'She  could  take  long  walks  now  with 
Combe,  and  have  Wool  to  run  by  her  side ; 
but  she  wanted  a  wide  horizon  and  an 
active  life  full  of  interest,  such  as  she  used 
to  live  in  the  old  days.     Her  mental  and 
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bodily  health  were  both  beiog  spoilt  by  the 
hard  strain  of  this  London  life  wiuioat 
gaiety  or  excitement.  The  only  changes 
of  every  day  were  those  in  Lady  EedclLGTs 
temper.  If  she  was  not  angry,  and  stinging, 
and  malicious,  she  was  sUent  and  dismu. 
Theo  did  not  know  which  of  these  humours 
was  most  trying;  but  she  hardly  ever 
complained  of  her  grandmother,  even  to 
herself,  and  they  had  a  strange  liking  for 
each  other,  even  when  they  quarrelled 
most  violently.  Yet  it  was  a  bi&d  train- 
ing for  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  younff 
woman,  and  Theo's  face  showed  more  and 
more  of  the  weariness  that  Captain 
North  had  sadly  noticed  there. 

One  afternoon,  the  deadness,  the  melan- 
choly of  this  life  seemed  more  intense  and 
painful  than  ever.  The  room  was  hotter 
and  more  stuffy.  Lady  Bedcliff  had  been 
very  cross  all  day,  and  was  now  nodding 
half  asleep  over  her  newspaper.  Theo  sat 
dreaming  with  some  fancy- work  in  her 
hands,  at  which  she  stitched  unconsciously, 
and  her  lips  moved  sometimes,  for  she  was 
repeating  to  herself  the  wordsof  a  song  about 
fairy-land, which  Uncle  Henry  used  to  make 
her  sing  to  him  nearly  every  evening : 

And  you  sball  touch  with  your  finger-tips 
The  ivoiy  gate  and  golden. 

Ah  yes ;  but  when  and  where  1  Had  Unde 
Henry  only  reached  it  now,  when  he  had 
gone  away  into  the  shadow,  and  could  not  be 
called%aok  again,  andconldnot  oomeandtell 
her  all  that  he  knew  she  wanted  to  know  9 
They  had  often  talked  about  these  things, 
for  he  was  a  good  man,  and  Theo  from  a 
child  had  found  religion  very  interesting. 
The  silence  after hisdeathhadhadasad  effect 
uponher ;  shecould  nowieel  sure  of  nothing, 
and  though  she  hated  her  grandmothers 
talk  of  these  things,  there  were  dread- 
ful possibilities  of  tmUi  in  it.  Tlieo  found 
it  best  not  to  think  and  pujszle  herself  too 
much,  but  very  often  to  remember  and  say 
to  herself  the  words  that  Uncle  Henry 
used  to  like  best.  That  song  of  the  fairies 
—Theo  thought  that  their  country^  was 
very  familiar  to  him ;  she  fancied  that  she 
herself  had  looked  sometimes  with  him 
through  "the  ivory  gate  and  golden/'  for, 
certainly,  though  he  had  had  many 
troubles,  he  was  the  happiest  man  she  had 
ever  known.  Ah,  but  how  far  away  that 
bri^t  gate  seemed  now,  that  entrance 
into  beauty  and  nobleness,  and  a  high  and 
generous  life.  A  cloud  had  come  down 
and  hidden  it ;  Lady  Redcliff's  dark  walls 
shut  out  such  visions  most  effectually. 
XT      ^-  --|^  ^j^ .  ^g  j^y  ^f  m^  mjj  youth  j 


it  was  too  soon  for  these  glorious  things  to 
"  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day,"  8nd 
that  fairy  gate,  to  Theo's  fancy,  had  been 
the  way  into  them  alL  Was  it  never  to 
open  again  1 

She  was  disturbed  in  her  thoughts  by  the 
butler,  who  opened  the  door  gently,  with 
an  alarmed  elance  at  his  mistress,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  see  Mr.  GoodalL 

Before  Theo  had  collected  her  wits  to 
answer,  Lady  fieddiff  was  wide  awaken 

"Mr.  Goodall  1  Where  is  hel  What 
does  he  want  1 " 

She  was  not  a  person  who  had  old 
servants ;  they  could  not  be  faithful  to  her, 
any  more  thui  her  friends,  partly  because 
she  never  trusted  them ;  and  this  little  man, 
who  had  been  in  the  house  a  month,  could 
not  yet  speak  to  her  without  trembling. 

"Mr.  Groodall  asked  for  Miss  Meynell, 
my  lady." 

"  I  know  that.  Say  she  is  nob  at  hom& 
I  can't  have  that  man  coming  here,  Theo. 
What  makes  him  take  such  a  liberty  1 " 

"  He  has  come  to  see  me,  grandmamma,^ 
said  Theo,  risimr.  "Show  Mr.  GoodaD 
into  the  library,  Jackson." 

The  butler  hesitated  a  moment  in  real 
alarm ;  but  as  Lady  Beddiff  did  not  con* 
tndict  this  order,  he  supposed  he  was  to 
obey  it,  and  went  away. 

"  This  is  a  sort  of  odious  impertinence 
that  I  will  not  endure,"  said  Lady  BeddiC 
"  My  house  to  be  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
snobs  that  your  cousins  choose  to  connect 
themselves  with !  Do  you  hear,  Theo  \  I 
won't  have  it ! " 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
said  Theo  coldly. 

"You  are  so  ohanseable  that  I  really 
can't  understand  you,"  said  Lady  BedclX 
"  You  told  me  yourself  that  the  man  vas 
a  snob,  or  how  do  I  know  it  f  And  now, 
because  you  are  bored  with  me,  you  are 
ready  to  flv  into  his  arms.  You  will  he 
staying  at  his  house  next,  I  suppose." 

"  After  all,  he  is  Helen's  husband,"  said 
Theo. 

"  Does  that  make  any  difference  \  Does 
a  woman  raise  her  husband,  pray  t " 

"  I  can't  argue  now.  I  must  go  and  see 
him." 

"  Well,  go.  I  don't  want  to  keep  you 
from  your  charming  new  relation." 

Theo  went  slowly  downstairs.  When 
she  came  into  the  library,  where  Mr. 
Goodall  was  waiting  for  her,  she  looked 
cold,  and  stately,  and  sleepy,  and  absent  ^ 
the  last  degree.    He,  having  arrived  foil 


of  good-nature  and  friendly  feeling, 


felt 
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himself  anddenly  checked  in  his  flow  of 
kindness.  Theo  certainly  looked  and 
spoke  as  if  she  did  not  want  him,  and  at 
first  the  good  fellow  was  inclined  to  be 
^^STF'y  hut  then  he  was  shocked  at  her 
alteied  looks  since  the  wedding,  and 
remembered  all  that  Helen  had  said  about 
her  dreamy  ways,  and  sensibly  and  gene- 
rously determined  to  make  allowances  for 
her. 

"  I  happened  to  be  in  London  for  a  day," 
he  said,  after  answering  her  questions  about 
Helen,  "  and  my  wife  uiought  I  might  take 
the  opportunity  of  calling." 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you,"  said  Theo. 

She  was  not  sure  that  she  liked  the  way 
in  which  those  quick,  dark  eyes  of  his  were 
scrutinising  her.  They  seemed,  somehow, 
to  contradict  the  rest  of  his  appearance, 
which  was  stout,  and  soUd,  and  opaque. 
There  was  an  odd  kind  of  smile  on  his 
face.  Theo  thought  she  liked  him  less 
than  on  the  weddingnday,  and  that  it  was 
a  little  stupid  of  Helen  to  send  him  to  see 
her. 

"But  she  is  quite  contented  with  him,  I 
suppose  1 "  she  reflected.  **  Dear  me,  how 
very,  very  funny  I " 

"How  is  Lady  Bedcliffl"  said  Mr. 
GoodalL  "  I  did  not  ask  for  her,  because 
I  understood  that  she  does  not  care  to  see 
people  mucL" 

"She  is  pretty  well,  thank  you.  She 
seldom  sees  anybody." 

"It  is  better  to  have  a  talk  with  you 
alone,"  he  said,  taking  a  note  out  of  his 
pocket-book,  "because  you  can  tell  me 
what  you  tlunk  of  this  plan  of  ours." 

"  What  plan  1  '*  said  Theo  vaguely,  as  he 
gave  her  the  note,  which  was  directed  to 
her  in  Helen's  writine. 

"If  you  will  kin^y  read  that,  it  will 
save  explanation." 

"My  dearest  Theo, — I  am  sure  you 
must  be  tired  of  London  by  this  time,  and 
I  know  it  never  agrees  with  you.  I  suppose 
you  have  not  forgotten  that  you  promised 
to  come  to  me  in  the  autumn,  and 
September  begins  directly,  and  I  want  you 
now  for  a  really  good  long  visit.  This 
neighbourhood  is  nothing  much,  but  you 
and  I  will  have  lots  to  taSc  about,  and  you 
will  feel  quite  independent  of  the  people 
here,  just  as  I  do.  I  want  you  to  bring 
Aster  and  Woo],  and  to  feel  as  if  you  were 
at  home,  and  to  stay  till  something  obliges 
you  to  go  away.  This  is  all  from  John  as 
well  as  myself,  and  his  special  part  is  that 
he  will  take  this  letter  to  you  himself,  and 
persuade  you  to  come  down  with  him  on 


Wednesday.  Dear  old  Theo,  don't  dis- 
appoint me.  I  want  you  so  very  mucL 
— Your  loving  Helen." 

Theo's  face  softened  wonderfully  as  she 
read  this  letter,  and  she  looked  up  at  John 
Groodall  with  a  smile,  which  made  him 
smile  cheerfully  in  return. 

"  Well,  it's  settled,  isn't  it ) "  he  said  in 
a  loud,  hearty  voice.  "We  shall  meet  at 
Euston  at  two  o'clock  to-morrow.  And 
now  about  your  horse  and  your  dog,  can  I 
do  anything  f  You  haven't  got  them  here, 
I  suppose  1  Where  are  they  coming  from  1 " 

"Thank  you;  they  are  both  in  

Street,"  said  Theo.  "Mv  cousin.  Captain 
North,  had  Aster  at  Hounslow  till  the 
other  day,  but  I  had  him  up  here  after  he 
went  to  Scotland,  because  I  thought  I 
might  have  a  ride  now  and  thea  Thank 
you  so  much ;  but  do  you  really  like  them 
to  come  down  with  me  ? " 

"  Of  course,"  said  John.  "  We  want  to 
cheer  you  up  and  make  you  strong,  if  you 
will  let  us,  and,  excuse  me,  but  I  think  we 
are  setting  about  it  none  too  soon." 

These  personal  remarks  sounded  odd, 
coming  mm  a  perfect  stranger,  and  Theo 
took  no  notice  of  them ;  but  she  reminded 
herself  hastily,  "He  is  my  cousin,  he  is 
Nell's  husband,"  and  went  on  talking  about 
Aster  and  Wool,  and  the  arrangements  for 
their  journey  into  the  middle  of  England. 

"And  you  are  coming  down  with  me 
to-morrow  1"  said  Mr.  Go^lall  in  his  strong 
tones.     "  That's  right." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Sedcliff  appeared 
at  the  door,  which  was  standing  a  little 
open.  Theo  did  not  seem  starued,  but  a 
faint  shade  of  colour  came  into  her  pale 
face.  She  gave  a  momentary  glance  at 
John,  who  appeared  quite  calm  and  unawed 
by  the  little  old  lady's  appearance,  and 
introduced  him  in  her  sweetest,  politest 
manner  to  her  grandmother. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Lady  Bedcliff  1 "  said 
John,  stretching  out  his  large  hand.  "  I 
hop9  you  won't  be  angry  wiUi  me  for  run- 
ning &way  with  your  granddaughter.  We 
think  it's  time  she  had  some  country  air, 
you  know." 

He  was  not  even  frightened  by  Lady 
Itedcliff's  cold,  astonished  look,  or  the 
slight  touch  of  her  thin,  icy  little  fingers. 
She  turned  from  him  to  Theo,  her  eye- 
brows mounting  up  in  an  arch  of  questions. 
Then  she  laughed. 

"Is  Mr.  Goodall  tired  of  his  wife 
already,  Theo,  and  does  he  want  to  run 
away  with  youl  You  look  very  happy 
about  it    Well,  I  am  not  at  all  particular. 
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Mr.  Goodall ;  but  you  do  Bhock  me,  I  musfc 
confess.  I  always  understood  you  were 
such  an  excellent  person.  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  you  from  Theo — haven't  I,  Theo  ? 
And  what  have  you  done  with  your  wife  1 " 

''I  left  her  yesterday  in  Staffordshire, 
and  I  am  going  back  to  her  to-morrow,  and 
with  your  leave  I  want  to  take  Miss 
^leyuell  with  mo  for  a  long  visit,''  said 
John,  grave  and  unabashed. 

*'  Oh,  that's  all  very  correct  and  unin- 
teresting ;  I  can't  give  you  my  sympathy 
any  further  ;  you  are  just  as  good  as  they 
led  me  to  think,"  said  Lady  Redcliff.  ^'  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  though,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  fittle  advice.  Don't  say  too  much 
about  a  long  visit.  Theo  will  he  tired  of 
you  in  a  week ;  she  has  a  vaster  capacity 
for  being  bored  than  anyone  I  ever  knew, 
except  myself.  She  is  descended  from  me, 
you  see,  and  inherits  my  vices." 

John  did  not  answer.  He  looked  at 
Theo,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  Helen's 
letter.  Then  he  made  Lady  Redcliff  a 
little  bow. 

"  You  are  quite  right  not  to  be  compli- 
mentary," said  she.  ''  I  have  no  virtues, 
and  I  don't  care  for  the  credit  of  them. 
Theo  inherits  my  vices.  When  are  you 
going  to  take  her  away  1    Tonight  9 " 

Mr.  Goodall  did  not  exactly  make  any 
answer.  He  looked  again  at  Theo ;  it  was 
plain  that  her  grandmother's  account  of 
her  had  frightened  him  a  little.  He  turned 
quite  away  from  Lady  Redcliff,  bending 
himself  towards  Theo,  and  said  very 
gravely  and  distinctly : 

"  You  like  to  come  1 " 

''My  dear  Mr.  Gk)odaIl,  she  is  en- 
chanted," said  Lady  Redcliff.  '*  She  is 
bored  to  death  with  me ;  you  can  see  that 
in  her  face ;  and  she  is  only  afraid  to  speak 
or  look  now  because  she  feels  too  happy. 
I  was  only  talking  about  the  future  just 
now — and,  after  aU,  your  wife  must  be  a 
charming  creature,  and  will  be  able  to 
amuse  her  for  a  week  or  two,  I  dare  say. 
Are  ^here  plenty  of  young  men  in  your 
neighbourhood — agreeable  men,  like  your- 
self?" 

At  this  moment  Theo  flashed  a  glance 
at  her  grandmother,  by  which  John  was 
really  startled ;  and  perhaps  he  began  to 
wish  that  Helen  had  never  sent  him  on 
this  errand  of  kindness  and  hospitality. 
It  seemed  as  if  there  were  some  family 
likeness  between  these  ladies,  after  all. 
But  then  Theo's  pale,  beautiful  face  was 


turned  to  him  again,  and  her  eyes,  which 
had  just  *been  so  angry,  were  full  of  sad 
sweetness  as  she  said  : 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  and  Helen  to 
want  me  to  come.  I  like  to  come  ex- 
tremely, and  I  will  be  sore  to  meet  you  at 
the  station  to-morrow.  Two  o'clock,  did 
you  say  1 " 

"Two  o'clock — ^yes,"  said  John;  snd 
then  he  thought  that  he  might  go,  and 
stood  up,  looking  down  with  sturdy  cool- 
ness into  Lady  Redcliff's  small,  pinched, 
maliciously-smiling  face.  "  No,"  he  said, 
"my  country  is  not  very  gay,  though 
there  are  plenty  of  people  in  it  We  have 
life,  but  not  society,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Well,  life  is  a  very  good  thing.  Here 
in  London  we  have  death,"  said  Lady 
Redcliff. 

John  hastily  wished  them  good-bye,  and 
went.  He  squeezed  Theo's  hand,  and 
looked  straight  into  her  eyes,  saying: 
"  To-morrow."  As  he  walked  down  the 
street,  he  said  to  himself:  "Poor  girl, 
poor  girl !  What  an  awful,  horrible  old 
woman  1 " 

"  A  very  fine  specimen  of  a  potter,"  said 
Lady  Redcliff,  taking  Theo's  arm  to  go 
upstairs.  '*  How  fat  he  is,  and  how  brilliantly 
agreeable  !  Really,  my  dear,  I  envy  you  a 
few  weeks  with  him." 

"He  is  very  nice,  grandmamma,  and 
there  was  no  reason  for  you  to  be  so  dread- 
ful to  him.  He  is  a  good,  kind  fellow, 
and  I  know  I  shall  like  him  very  much." 

"  He  is  more  amusing  than  Hugh  North, 
because  he  shows  his  outraged  feeling8--a 
child  of  nature,  in  fact,"  said  Lady  Beddiif. 
"  But  I  thought  I  was  channing  to  him.  1 
certainly  felt  very  much  pleased  with  him 
for  taking  you  away,  and.  I  said  nothing 
but  the  truth  about  yoo.  You  are  the 
most  dreamy,  the  most  lackadaisical,  the 
most  easily  bored  person,  with  the  most 
ungovemed  temper,  that  I  ever  knew  in 
my  life.  Except  myself,  as  I  said  I  was 
just  like  you  when  I  was  young." 

"  Were  you,  grandmamma  1  said  Theo, 
startled. 

"Ask  any  of  the  people  who  used  to 
know  me,"  said  Lady  Redcliff  triumphantly. 
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OHAPTKE  XXxr.     THE  WILL. 

Ms.  Tuck  hod  been  taken  ill  in  bis  bed- 
room, whieb  be  seldom  left  now,  and  aeldom 
allowed  Mn,  Tuck  to  leave.  However,  she 
took  advontaee  of  a  moment  when  he  was 
composed  and  seemed  aaleep,  to  steal  ont 
of  the  room  with  the  newspaper. 

She  found  Idaalonein the  breakfast-room. 

"  Has  the  man  gone  for  the  doctor,  dear  1 " 
j  "  Yea ;  he  went  at  once.  Is  be  verr  ill, 
tMr8.Tuckr' 

"  Very — I  don't  think  be  can  get  over  it. 
Ida  dear,  it  was  some  scandal  abont  your 
cousin." 

"About — about  Archie)"  gasped  Ida, 
'  growing  white  as  death. 

"  Ye;,  dear ;  I  thought  I'd  better  tell 
yon  myself,  at  yon  were  sure  to  hear  of  it 
■oon  from  some  ona" 

Ida  sank  into  a  chair  and  looked  up 
wild  and  scared,  with  a  piteous  appeal  for 
mercy  in  her  face.  Mrs.  Tuok,  though  the 
read  her  love  for  Archie  in  the  look,  was 
so  moved  by  Its  misery  that  she  i  tnpalsively 
began  to  ducrsdit  the  report,  which  sha  had 
meant  to  quote  as  indisputable. 

"My  dear  child,  it's  only  a  report  in 
that  abominable  poachers'  paper,  and  it's 
as  likely  as  not  to  be  a  pure  invention. 
It's  perfectly  disgraceful  that  these  news- 
papers should  be  allowed  to  scatter  such 
scandals  about  They  might  as  well  fling 
dynamite  into  a  house." 

"Is  that  the  paperl"  asked  Ida  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  and  faltered. 

"  Yea,  dear;  I  was  goicg  to  put  it  into  the 
fira  It's  Dot  fit  reading  for  jou  or  anyone." 
"  Was  it  about  that — that  case  you  were 
talking  of  yesterday,  Mrs.  Tuck  1 " 


"Why,   you    bad    beard    the    report 

already  I"  cried  Mrs.  Tuck  in  amazement 

"  No ;  I  hadn't  heard  it     Please  send 

the  paper  to  Mrs.  Pybus,  and  I  shall  write 

and  explain." 

I      "  It's  not  a  paper  to  send  to  any  decent 
hoDse/'said  Mrs.  Tuck  doubtfully. 

For,  suppose  the  report  really  were  un- 
true, and  could  be  proved  untrue  to  Mr. 
Tuck'a  satisfaction,  and  before  he  had  made 
bis  will  1 

"  Please  send  it,"  repeated  Ida  .entniat- 
iugly ;  "  they  ought  to  know  of  it  to  - 
contradict  it" 

Bat  there  was  little  hope  of  contradic-, 
tion  in  her  tone. 

"Well,  my  dear.  III  send  it,  if  you  wish,  < 
and  if  you'll  write  to  explain." 

"I'll  write — I'll  write  at  once,"  rising,^ 
with  a  longing  to  be  alone. 

Mra  Tuck,  understanding  this,  said  as^ 
she  stooped  to  kiu  her : 

"Do,  dear;  you  can  say  that  though 
it's  a  scurrilous  little  paper,  which  lives  om 
lies,  it  would  be  as  well  to  contradict  the 
report  at  once,  as  it  may  get  into  respect- 
able papers,  and  as  it  has  so  shocked  and 
distressed  Bfr.  Tuck  that  he  is  dangerously 
ill." 

After  Ida  left  the  room,  Mrs.  Tnck  stood 
with  knitted  brows  wondering  how  Ida 
came  to  KQese  that  the  report  referred  to 
(he  scandal  of  which  herself  and  Dick  had 
talked  together  yesterday  morning. 

"She  must  have  heard  something  about 
it  when  she  was  staying  there ;  and,  if  so, 
it's  true,"  she  conclnded  complacently. 
Then,  to  justify  her  complacency,  she 
added  :  "  And,  if  true,  it's  best  she  should 
know  it  and  be  cured  of  her  foolish  fancy 
for  so  worthless  a  scamp." 

At  thifl  point  of  her  meditations  she  was 
summoned  hastily  to  attend  Mr.  Tnck,  who 
bad  just  missed  her  from  his  bedside. 
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"  Why  did  you  leave  me  1 "  he  asked  in 
a  tone  of  childish  querulousness. 

"I  went  to  make  sure  the  man  had 
gone  at  once  for  the  doctor,  dear." 

"You — you  think  me  very  ill!"  he 
asked  with  frightened  eyes  fixed  eagerly 
on  her  face ;  for,  generally  speaking,  Mrs. 
Tuck  made  light  of  his  attacks.  But  now 
she  not  only  thought  him  very  ill,  bat 
thought  it  well  that  he  should  thmk  so. 

"  Now,  James  dear,  you  mustn't  worry ; 
you  know  it's  the  worst  thing  for  you." 

"Do  I  look  very  illl  Fetch  me  the 
glass."  This  was  a  constant  request  of  his 
in  his  illnesses,  real  or  imagined,  and  she 
knew  he  wouldn't  be  pacified  till  she  had 
brought  the  glass  to  him.  "There's  that 
Uvidlook!"  in  a  terrified  voice,  alluding  to 
a  symptom  once  mentioned  by  his  doctor. 

"  There,  dear,  lie  down.  You're  flushed 
and  excited  by  that  report." 

He  took  another  longlook  athis  face  before 
he  would  allow  her  to  replace  the  glass,  and 
then  lay  back  with  a  groan  upon  the  pillow. 

"And  the  pupils  are  dilated.  Don't 
they  look  to  you  dilated  f " 

"It's  the  darkened  room,  that's  alL" 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  he  spread  that 
report  that  I  was  going  to  die  9 ' 

"Who?" 
/'The  doctor." 

"  The  doctor  1  Of  course  not  It  was 
probably  that  young  Guard,  who  wanted, 
as  your  heir,  to  borrow  money  for  his 
debaucherie&  He  would  get  it  on  easier 
terms  if  it  was  thought  he  was  coming 
into  the  property  at  once." 

"Coming  in  for  the  property!"  raising 
himself  suddenly,  in  the  strength  of  his 
excitement,  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  then 
sinking  feebly  back  upon  the  pillow. 

"  Well,  but,  James,  he  is  coming  in  for 
it;  and,  of  course,  he  knows  it,  and  everyone 
knows  it  If  you  died  to-morrow  he  could 
turn  us  out,  and  would,  too,  at  once." 

"You  think  I'm  dying)"  turning  a 
sharp,  eager,  haggard  look  upon  her. 

"  I  don^t  thinK  you're  dymg,  dear ;  but 
you're  in  a  yery  weak  and  nervous  state, 
and  need  to  have  your  mind  quite  free 
from  excitement  and  anxiety.  I  believe 
you  would  be  better  if  your  affairs  were 
settled.  You  wouldn't  then  be  worried  by 
the  fear  of  this  dissolute  nephew  of  yours 
squandering  away  the  property." 

Mrs.  Tuck,  who  knew  her  husband  by 
heart,  plainly  thought  he  would  be  moved 
to  make  his  will  much  more  by  his  diseust 
and  dread  of  his  nephew  than  by  his  love 
for  herself  or  Ida. 


At  the  moment,  however,  Mr.  Tuck  had 
no  room  in  his  mind  for  either  motive.  It 
was  plain  that  his  wife,  who  usually  made 
light  of  his  attacks,  now  thodght  him  very 
ill  indeed,  and  his  anxiety  as  to  who  was 
to  succeed  him  was  nothing  to  his  anxietj 
about  his  being  so  soon  to  be  succeeded 

When,  in  the  French  apologue,  the  cook 
consults  the  poulfeiy  about  the  kind  of 
sauce  they  would  prefer  to  be  eaten  with, 
his  counsellors  cackle  unanimoasly  that 
they  don't  want  to  be  eaten  at  all— which 
is  declared  to  be  beside  the  qnestioD. 
Similarlv,  it  was  too  much  to  expect 
Mr.  Tuck  to  be  interested  about  how  he  was 
to  be  devoured,  when  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  about  to  be  devoured  at  all  was  of 
such  absorbing  importance  to  him. 

Disregarding,,  therefore,  Mrs.  Tack's 
hints  to  settle  his  affairs  (which  in  trathhe 
had  hardly  heard),  he  said : 

"  I  think  I  had  better  have  advice  from 
London.     What  do  you  think  t " 

"  We  can  ask  Dr.  Kirk  if  he  thinks  it 
necessary,"  she  answered,  a  little  out  of 
patienca 

"  I  don't  think  Kirk  quite  understands 
my  case." 

"I  could  telegraph  for  Dr.  Bainafoid 
from  Byecote,  if  Dr.  Kirk  consents  to 
meet  hint" 

"  What's  Kirk's  consent  to  ilo  with  it ! " 

"  It's  the  etiquette  of  the  profession,  dear. 
But  I'll  telegraph  at  once,  if  you  ISls,  as 
I  know  Dr.  Kirk  won't  be  offended." 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  get  other  advice  f'' 
interrogatively  and  irresolutely,  not  un- 
mindful of  the  expense. 

"Well,  dear,  I  can  telegraph;"  then, as 
she  reached  the  door,  she  turned  to  add,  as  an 

after-thought :  "  I  may  as  well  telegiaph 
at  the  same  time  for  Mr.  Meade,  James." 

Mr.  Meade  was  his  solicitor. 

"Meade  I    What  for?" 

"  We  must  have  the  report  that  youVe 
adopted  this  young  Guard  contradicted 
before  it  gets  into  the  London  papers.  It 
will  get  into  them,  if  we  don't,  for  they  all 
got  hold  of  that  wretched  girl's  stoiy." 

"But " 

"  Now,  James,  I  really  cannot  have  yon 
upset  again  to-morrow,  as  you  were  this 
morning.  Another  shock  of  that  kind 
might  be  fatal.  You  can  tell  Mr.  Meade 
how  you  mean  to  dispose  of  your  property, 
and  he  can  then  give  an  authoritative  con- 
tradiction  to  that  disgraceful  report  No, 
no,"  as  Mr.  Tuck  was  again  about  to 
speak;  "no,  na  Yon  may  not  cac^  ahont 
appearing  in  every  newspaper  in  England 
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as  disgracefolly  coxmected  with  this  abomin- 
able scandal;  bat  I  do,  and  I  mean  to 
stop  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
stopped  effectually.'' 

Of  course  nO  one  knew  better  than  Mrs. 
Tuck  that  in  all  England  yoi;  could  hardly 
find  a  man  more  morbidly  sensitive  to  public 
criticism  than  her  husband. 

He  was  silenced  by  the  horrible  picture 
she  conjured  up  before  him.  But,  even  if 
he  hadn't  been  silenced,  he  must  perforce 
have  been  silent,  since  Mrs.  Tuck  had 
discreetly  hurried  from  the  room. 

Before  she  could  send  the  telegrams,  Dr. 
Kirk  appeared.  After  answering  the  usual 
greetings  and  enquiries  about  the  patient, 
Mrs.  Tuck  said  pleasantly : 

'^  He's  so  nervous,  doctor,  that  I  know 
you'll  not  be  offended  by  his  wish  to  have 
other  advice.  Some  doctors  seem  to  regard 
their  patients  as  preserves,  where  no  one 
has  a  right  to  kill  but  themselves.  But 
you  can  well  afford  to  be  generous,  for  you 
know  our  confidence  in  you.  It's  not  shaken 
in  the  least,  I  assure  you ;  but  he's  so  nervous 
from  a  shock  he  had  this  morning  that  he's 
not  quite  himself.  You  saw  the  story  about 
that  girl  who  tried  to  commit  suicide ) " 

''Miss  Bompas)" 

''  Yes.  Well,  a  paragraph  appeared  in 
that  vile  Radical  Byecote  paper  this  morn- 
ing saying  that  Mr.  Tuck's  nephew  and 
adopted  heir  was  her  betrayer.  You  can 
fancy  the  effect  it  had  upon  him.  It  has, 
of  course,  made  him  most  anxious  to  settle 
his  affairs  at  once,  and  I  was  just  going  to 
telegraph  for  Mr.  Meade  to  take  instruc- 
tions about  his  will.  I  was  at  first  afraid 
that  the  excitement  might  upset  him,  but 
on  the  whole  I  thought  he  would  be  better 
if  he  had  this  anxiety  off  his  mind  once  for 
alL    Don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"Certainly,Mr8.  Tuck — ^most  certainly.  I 
have  always  thought  so,  .and  always  said  so, 
you  will  remember."  Which  he  had,  times 
without  number — at  Mrs.  Tuck's  suggestion. 

''And  there's  another  thing,  doctor 
After  his  affairs  are  settled,  Mr.  Meade  can 
truly  and  authoritatively  contradict  the 
report  before  it  goes  farther.  If  it  once  got 
into  the  London  papers  it  would  kill  him." 

"So  it  might — so  it  might,  indeed," 
murmured  the  doctor,  nodding  sagely,  as 
though  there  were  a  good  deal  in  that. 

"Then,  doctor,  you  will  reassure  him 
that  the  excitement  of  giving  instructions 
about  his  will  can't  be  as  bad  for  him  as 
all  this  worry  and  anxiety,  and  the  fear  to 
open  a  newspaper  lest  he  should  find  him- 
self ffibbeted  in  it." 


"  I'll  do  what  I  can,  Mrs.  Tuck — what 
I  .can.    And  about  this  other  advice )  " 

"  He  might  have  it,  as  a  matter  of  form,  if 
it  made  his  mind  easier,  don't  you  think  1 " 

"It's  as  you  think,  Mrs.  Tuck." 

"As  I  think  1  I  think  he  couldn't 
possibly  be  in  better  hands.  But  if  he 
has  a  fancy  for  a  second  doctor,  it's  best  to 
humour  him,  isn't  it  1  *  A  bread-pill  may 
work  wonders  if  it's  aided  and  expensive, 
and  taken  with  faith. 

"  And  who's  the  bread-pill  in  this  case, 
Mrs.  Tuck  1 "  he  asked,  laughing  uneasily 
between  the  fear  that  it  might  be  a  Kings- 
ford  rival  and  the  hope  that  it  jnight  be  a 
London  celebrity. 

"  It's  for  you  to  prescribe  it,  doctor.  I 
think  I  have  heard  you  say  that  Dr. 
Bainsford,  of  Byecote,  was  a  clever  man ) " 

'^  He  stands  first  among  our  local  prac- 
titioners." 

Mrs.  Tuck,  however,  disregarding  the  hint 
to  have  in  London  advice,  replied  promptly : 

"Then  perhaps  you  would  be  kind 
enough  to  arrange  for  a  consultation  with 
him,  doctor ) " 

Dr.  Kirk,  having  thus  got  plain,  though 
implicit  instructions — maae  up  in  "the 
gilded  pill "  manner — ^went  upstairs  to  the 
patient  to  carry  them  out  Not  having, 
however,  Mrs.  Tuck's  art  of  putting  things, 
he  contrived  to  produce  the  reverse  effect 
of  that  intended  by  his  prompter. 

After  examining  and  cross-examining 
the  patient  in  the  precise  way  and  words 
used  a  hundred  times  before,  he  put  on 
an  air  of  ominous  solemnity,  and  informed 
Mr.  Tuck  that  he  must  have  had  some 
shock  that  morning — bad  news,  perhaps  ? 

Mr.  Tuck,  astonished  by  his  sagacity, 
admitted  that  he  had  been  so  shocked,  and 
explained  how. 

Then  the  doctor  informed  him,  with  the 
delicacy  of  a  judge  assuming  the  black 
cap,  that  such  another  shock  would  be 
fatal,  and  that  he  must  avoid  agitation  of 
all  kinds  at  all  risk&  He  then  proceeded 
to  explain  that  he  meant  by  "  such  another 
shock"  a  repetition  of  the  scandalous 
report  in  other  papers,  which  might  be 
prevented  by  an  authoritative  announce- 
ment that  he  had  settled  his  affairs  very 
differentiiy  from .  the  "  Byecote  Bights  of 
Man  "  yersion  of  his  will 

Not  one  word  of  this  clumsy  explana- 
tion did  Mr.  Tuck  heed,  or  even  hear.  He 
was  absorbed  by  the  horror  of  the 
announcement  that  the  slightest  agitation 
in  his  present  state  would  be  fatal.  He 
lav  stiU.  fearful  even  of  moving,  lookins: 
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up  into  the  doctor's  face  with  the  be- 
wildered expression  of  one  who  only  half 
realises  the  horrors  he  hears. 

"Do  you  mean  it's  my  only  chance — 
absolute  quiet  1 "  he  gasped  at  length. 

"  Freedom  from  agitation,  my  dear  sir — 
freedom  from  agitation." 

"  But  it  is  a  chan^ ;  I  may  get  better  if 
I'm  not  worried  t " 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  What  you  want, 
my  dear  sir,  is  not  medicine,  but  freedom 
from  anxiety  and  excitement" 

After  pondering  a  little  upon  this,  Mr. 
Tuck  made  a  most  unexpected  application 
of  the  advice. 

"  Doctor,  might  I  ask  you  to  see  Mrs. 
Tuck  at  once,  and  prerent  her  telegraphing 
for  Mr.  Meade  r* 

"  But,  my  dear  sir " 

"  Pray  see  her  at  once,  or  she  will  have 
sent  the  telegram,"  he  cried  excitedly. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Tuck — I  think,  my  dear 
sir " 

Here  Mr.  Tuck  in  his  excitement  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  to  reach  the  bell-rope. 

"  There,  there,  let  me  assist  you,  my  dear 
sir.  So,"  for  Mr.  Tuck  would  have  fallen 
feebly  back  but  for  the  doctor's  support. 

"  Will  you " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  sir,  I'm  going ;  pray 
don't  excite  yourself." 

And  the  unfortunate  doctor  had  to  re- 
turn to  announce  to  Mrs.  Tuck,  as  the 
result  of  his  mission,  that  he  had  thoroughly 
frightened  her  husband,  not  into,  but  out  of 
all  thought  of  making  his  will 

'<  He  desires  me  to  ask  you  not  to  tele- 
graph for  Mr.  Meade." 

'*  Not  to  telegraph  for  him !  But  I  have. 
Didn't  you  explain  to  him,  doctor,  that  it's  the 
only  way  to  stop  this  abominable  report  f  " 

"  I  tried,  my  dear  madam,  but  he  mis- 
understood me  a  little,  and  thought  I  had 
forbidden  any  kind  of  agitation." 

"  I  think,  then,  you  had  better  explain 
yourself  a  little  more  clearly,  doctor,  and 
prepare  him  for  Mr.  Meade's  visits"  said 
Mra.  Tuck  with  evident  annoyance. 

"I'll  try,  madam,  I'll  try;  but  I  am 
afraid " 

"I  really  can't  imagine  how  you've  con- 
trived to  upset  him  bo,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Tuck  with  growing  petulance.  "Before 
you  saw  him  he  quite  agreed  with  me  that 
Mr.  Meade  should  be  sent  for  at  once." 

"  It  was  a  mere  misunderstanding,  Mrs. 
Tuck,  I  assure  you." 

"  Then  pray  set  it  right,"  snappishly. 
Thus  the  unhappy  doctor  had  to  return  on 
the  forlorn  hope  of  persuading  Mr.  Tuck  that 


to  make  his  will  at  once  would  have  a  seda- 
tive efifect  upon  his  nervous  horror  of  death. 
"  Mrs.  Tuck  had  already  telegraphed  for 
Mr.  Meade,  my  dear  sir,  by  my  advice,"  he 
blurted  out  nervously ;  adding,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Tuck's  look  of  bewilderment:  "I 

thought  if  your  affairs  were  settled " 

"  I  m  dying  t "  clutching  feebly  at  the 
doctor's  sleevei 

"I  hope  not — ^I  think  not,  my  dear  sir.  I 
am  sure  you  would  soon  be  better  if  your 
will  were  made,  and  all  anxiety  about  a  pro- 
vision for  Mrs.  Tuck  were  off  your  mind." 
''It's  not  on  my  mind  at  all,"  he 
answered  fretfully,  a  shrewd  sospidon 
occurring  to  him  that  his  wife  had  insti- 
gated the  doctor  to  worry  him  into  making 
his  will 

His  will  once  made,  it  would  be  her 
interest  that  he  should  die ;  whereas,  if  he 
gave  her  distinctlv  to  undenBtand  that  the 
making  of  his  will  was  contingent  on  his 
recovery,  she  and  the  doctor  would  do  all 
they  could  to  keep  him  alive.  Yet  nothiDg 
could  have  exceeded  the  unwearying,  nn- 
murmuring,  unremitting  attention  of  Mrs. 
Tuck  to  him  up  to  this. 

"  And  there  is  that  report,"  feebly  per- 
sisted the  baffled  doctor,  "that  report 
about  your  nephew  being  vour  adopted 
heir.  If  your  will  were  made  it  could  be 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Meade." 

This  feeble  plea  left  no  doubt  at  all  in 
Mr.  Tuck's  mind  that  the  doctor  had  got 
instructions  from  Mrs.  Tuck,  not  only  as  to 
terrifying  him,  but  as  to  the  very  mode  of 
terrifying  him,  into  making  his  will 

"Why  shouldn't  Meade  contradict  it 
without  my  being  worried  in  this  wi^  f " 
he  cried  with  extreme  irritability.  "  Yon 
say  the  least  agitation  may  be  fatal,  and 
yet  you  want  to  worry  me  with  lawyers 
and  business." 

"  A  shock,  my  dear  sir ;  I  only  said  a 

sudden  shock  like " 

"As  I'm  so  ill  I  think  I  should  have 
other  advice,  if  you  don't  object" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Tuck,  if  you  wish  it," 
replied  the  doctor  stiffly.  "  Mrs.  Tack 
suggested  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Bains- 
ford,  of  Ryecota" 

"I  should  like  advice  from  London," 
said  Mr.  Tuck  with  unusual  decision  in  his 
voice.  He  preferred  a  doctor  of  his  own 
choosing  to  one  suggested  by  Mrs.  Tuck, 
who  would  probably  be  coached  up  by  her 
as  Dr.  Kirk  evidently  had  been. 

"  That  would  be  much  the  best,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  the  doctor  eagerly  with  restored 
good  humour.      "  There's  Dr.  Darcy,  he's 
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a  specialist  in  nenroos  disorders;  I  should 
decidedly^reoommend  him." 

Mr.  Tack,  having  thought  over  this  for 
a  little,  asked,  with  a  relapse  into  his 
feebleness  and  irresolution : 

''What  would  his  fee  probably  be, 
doctor  1 " 

"  I  should  say,  certainly  not  more  than  a 
hundred  guineas  at  the  outside,  my  dear  sir." 

Mr.  Tuck  almost  groaned. 

"If  I'm  not  better  to-morrow,  I  will 
think  about  it,"  he  said  plaintively. 

The  doctor,  leaving  mm  soon  after,  had 
to  report  his  faOure  to  Mrs.  Tuck,  who, 
being  better  prepared  for  it  now,  had  the 
sense  und  self-command  to  conceal  her 
irritation.  She  didn't  express  it  even  to 
Mr.  Tuck  when  she  rejoined  him. 

'*IVe  telegraphed  for  a  nurse,  James, 
as  Martha  is  quite  worn  out,"  she  said; 
but  made  no  allusion  to  her  telegraph- 
ing for  Mr.  Meade.  Nor  did  Mr.  Tuck. 
Fearful  of  the  least  discomposure,  he  was 
not  likely  to  meet  a  quarrel  halfway. 

Mr.  Meade,  who  was  awav  when  the 
telegram  reached  his  office,  did  not  turn  up 
at  The  Keep  until  late  in  the  evening,  which, 
as  Mrs.  Tuck  informed  him,  was  unfortu- 
nate, since  her  poor  dear  husband  was  hardly 
now  in  a  state  to  attend  to  business. 

However,  she  could  tell  Mr.  Meade  his 
wishes  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property, 
which  Mr.  Meade  might  put  into  due  legal 
form,  leaving  Mr.  Tuck  the  mere  trouble  of 
hearing  the  will  read  over  and  of  signing 
it  Then  Mrs.  Tuck  dictated  a  will  which 
left  everything  to  Ida,  with  the  exception 
of  a  really  mc^erate  provision  for  herself. 

While  Mr.  Meade  was  draughting  this, 
Mrs.  Tuck  returned  to  prepare  her  poor 
dear  husband  to  sign  it 

"Mr.  Meade  has  come,  James." 

"  I  shall  not  see  him.  I've  not  sent  for 
him.  You  want  to  worry  me  to  death, 
but  my  death  won't  benefit  you,"  he  cried 
in  an  outburst  of  unexpected  anger,  which 
had  been  brewing  all  day. 

''  Your  death  would  benefit  me,  since  I 
would,  I  believe,  come  in  for  a  third  of 
your  property;  but  I  don't  want  more  than 
that-,  or  as  much  as  that.  I  want  you  to  make 
some  provision  for  Ida,  that  is  all,"  said 
Mrs.  IMck,  with  a  cutting  kind  of  coolness 
which  cowed  and  somewhat  abashed  him. 

"  I'm  not  fit  to  attend  to  business ;  you 
know  very  well  I'm  not  The  doctor  said  the 
least  agitation  ox  exertion  might  be  fatal" 

"  You've  only  to  hear  the  will  read  and 
sign  it,  if  you  approve  of  it  I've  told  Mr, 
Meade  whie^  vour  wishes  were,  as  you've 


expressed  them  again  and  again  to  me; 
and  he  has  written^  them  out,  and  will  read 
them  over  to  you,  and  you  need  do 
nothing  but  sign  it" 

**  Let  him  leave  it  I  sha'n't  see  him  ; 
I  won't  see  him.  I  shall  sien  it  when  I 
get  better.  I  promise  you,  u  I  get  better, 
to  sign  it,"  to  give  her  distinctly  to  un- 
derstand that  her  interests  were  rather  on 
the  side  of  his  life  than  of  his  death — a 
piece  of  crafty  diplomacy  which  had  been 
much  in  his  mind  all  day. 

''But  if  you  don't  get  better,  Ida  will  be 
left  without  a  penny,  and  that  nephew,  as  the 
paper  truly  said "  Here  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  knock  at  the  door.   "  Come  in. " 

"  The  nurse,  please,  ma'am,"  said  the 
servant,  ushering  in  Mrs.  Bompas. 

Mra  Bompas,  having  been  not  un- 
naturally taken  for  the  expected  nurse, 
was  at  once  shown  up,  according  to  Mrs. 
Tuck's  direction,  to  the  room. 

**  You're  the  nurse  t  "  said  Mrs.  Tuck 
doubtfully,  as  Mrs.  Bompas  looked  rather 
of  the  Gamp  species  than  of  the  new  school 
of  nurses,  Mrs.  Bompas,  who  was  in  a 
highly  sensitive  stage  of  intoxication,  was 
so  grievously  affronted,  that  her  manner 
changed  in  a  moment  from  deprecating 
servmty  to  aggressive  insolence. 

«I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I'm  no 
more  a  nurse  than  vourself,  nor  as  much — 
nor  as  much  now  !  facing  Mrs.  Tuck  with 
arms  defiantly  akimbo.  **  I'm  the  mother 
of  that  poor  girl  who  was  driven  to  drown 
herself  by  your  nephew " 

''  Oh,  you're  the  mother  of  that  creature," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Tuck,  with  a  scorching 
scorn  in  her  voice.  Whereupon  Mrs. 
Bompas,  raising  her  voice  to  a  shrill  scream, 
and  advancing  so  threateningly  to  the  side 
of  the  bed,  that  Mr.  Tuck,  in  his  nervous- 
ness, really  expected  to  be  shot  or  stabbed, 
poured  out  a  flood  of  drunken  abuse, 
mtermingled  with  threats. 

Mrs.  Tuck  rang  the  bell  frantically,  and 
sent  for  tiie  footman  to  have  her  draped 
out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  housa  Mrs. 
Bompas,  hearing  the  order,  grew  more  and 
more  violent,  shook  her  fist  alternately  in 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck's  faces,  defied  any  one 
to  lay  a  finger  upon  her,  and  when  the 
footman  app^red,  made  such  a  vicious  and 
sturdy  resistance,  that  another  footman  had 
to  be  sent  for  before  she  could  be  dragged 
out  of  the  room. 

The  shock  of  this  disgusting  and  alarming 
scene  stunned  Mr.  Tuck.  He  lay  quite 
still,  and  seemingly  insensible,  with  eyes 
half  closed,  for  some    hours   after.    He 
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seemed  to  drink  mechanically  the  brandy 
forced  between  hia  lips,  and  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  everything  said  or  done  to  him. 
At  last  he  woke  up  suddenly,  and  asked 
in  a  clear,  strong  voice,  very  unlike  his 
U3ual  quavering  and  querulous  tone : 

"  Is  she  gone — that  woman  1 " 

"  Yes,  dear,  long  aga  You're  better  nowl" 

'*  She  said  he  was  going  to  marry  her 
daughter  1 '' 

*'  Yes,  dear.  I  shouldn't  worry  about 
her,  JameSb" 

"  Is  Meade  gone  t " 

"Of  course,  dear.  I  couldn't  think  of 
troublmg  you  with  business  after  such  a 
scene. 

''  If  he's  written  that  will  out,  I'll  sign  it 
— ril  sign  it  now,"  eagerly,  "  I'm  not  going 
to  die.  It's  not  that  But  I'll  sign  it  I 
should  feel  better  if  it  was  signed. 

"  Very  well,  dear.  I  shall  have  Dick 
and  the  butler  called  up  to  witness  it,  and 
meantime  I'll  read  it  over  to  you." 

Having  given  orders  for  the  two  wit- 
nesses to  be  called  up,  Mrs.  Tuck  read  out 
the  will,  which  he  seemed  to  listen  to  with 
intelligent  attention.  However,  he  made 
no  remark  upon  it,  but  was  childishly 
impatient  for  the  witnesses,  one  of  whom, 
Dick,  was  unconscionably  slow  in  appear- 
ing. In  fact,  he  fell  asleep  after  the  first 
summons,  and  had  to  be  called  again. 

At  la&t  he  appeared,  looking  much 
aggrieved. 

*'  I  want  you  to  witness  my  will" 

"Very  happy,  I'm  sure,"  murmured 
Dick  sleepily. 

"  Let  me  help  you  to  sit  up,  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Tuck,  about  to  put  her  arm  around  him. 

"No,  thank  you,"  he  said  fretfully,  "I 
can  sit  up  quite  well  by  myself,"  so  pro- 
testing against  what  the  wiU  suggested — 
that  he  was  dying.  By  a  violent  effort  he 
got  into  a  sitting  posture,  but  before  Mrs. 
Tuck  could  support  him  with  her  arm,  he 
fell  back  with  a  gasp — dead. 


ARMINIUS  VAMBERY. 


' 

TiiE  nomad  instinct  is  strong  in  human 
nature,  and  ought  naturally  to  be  strongest 
amongst  those  Magyars  who,  not  many 
centuries  ago,  were  a  nation  of  nomads. 
The  marvel,  therefore,  is  not  that  Arminius 
YambiSry  should  have  been  an  enthusiast 
in  wandering,  but  that,  beginning  life  as 
he  did,  he  should  have  been  able  to  wander 
to  such  good  purpose.  For  he  had  abso- 
lutely no  advantages  to  start  with. 


Nobody  could  have  been  more  heavily 
handicapped  for  life's  race,  pis  family  was 
very  poor ;  and  hia  father  dyin^  when  he 
was  a  babe,  his  mother*  marned  again, 
hoping  the  stepfather  mi^t  be  helpM  in 
bnnging  up  her  first  husband's  orphans. 
She  was  disappointed;  and  the  elder 
children  were  turned  adrift  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  do  anything.  Arminius,  being 
lame,  was  kept  at  home  till  he  was  twelve, 
and  80  got  some  schooling,  his  wondeifol 
memory  and  his  love  of  languages  astonish- 
ing his  masters.  He  used  even  to  lean  by 
heart  long  pieces  of  Latin,  of  which  language 
he  as  yet  knew  nothing ;  but  all  lus  school 
aptitude  did  not  save  him  from  being  ap- 
prenticed to  a  ladies'  dressmaker,  a  light 
business  suitable  to  a  lame  lad. 

This,  however,  was  too  much  for  him. 
'*  When  I  had  got  so  far,"  he  says, "  as  to  be 
able  to  stitch  two  bits  of  muslin  together, 
a  feeling  overcame  me  that  Dame  Fortune 
had  something  better  in  store  for  m&" 

He  ran  away,  and  got  the  village  inn- 
keeper to  take  him  as  boot-cleaner,  saper- 
numerary  waiter,  and  tutor  to  his  only  son. 
This  could  not  have  been  very  pleasant 
work;  especially  when,  boylike,  he  got 
zealous  about  his  pupil's  advancement,  and 
the  lad,  older  and  stronger  than  his  teacher, 
gave  him  a  eood  thrashing.  He  held  on, 
however,  till  he  had  saved  the  vast  sum  of 
eight  florins,  and  then  he  put  himself  to  the 
gymnasium  of  St.  George,  near  Pressburg. 

His  life  there  was  hard  enough.  His 
eight  florins  he  spent  in  books,  and  lived  on 
the  charity  of  seven  families,  who  each  gave 
him  once  a  week  a  dinner,  and  also  a  big 
slice  of  bread  for  breakfast  and  another  for 
lunch.  For  clothes  he  had  the  cast-off  suitB 
of  the  richer  boys ;  but^  instead  of  snubbing 
or  neglecting  him,  his  professors  took  extra 
pains  with  one  who  had  passed  second  in 
the  head  form  in  Latin,  and  who  soon 
began  to  talk  Latin  with  fluency.  Before 
long  he  learnt  all  that  was  to  be  learned 
at  St  George's,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
moved  to  Pressburg,  and  entered  himself  at 
the  high  school  Tms  was  a  rash  step.  There 
were  no  kind  families  there  who,  Knowing 
all  about  him,  were,  willing  to  giv^  him 
meak  He  had,  like  some  of  the  traditional 
Greek  philosophers,  to  work  half-time  as 
a  servant  that  he  might  go  to  school  the 
other  half.  Then  he  tried  pupils— "the 
she-cooks,  chambermaids,  and  other  in- 
dividuals thirsting  for  knowledge."  One 
can  well  believe  that  "every  stone  of  the 

Eavement  of  that  beautiful  town  by  the 
,    lue  Danube,  could  it  but  speak,  might 
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tell  some  tale  of  misery  that  I  endured 
there.  But«  yoath/'  he  says  with  that 
cheerfulness  which  is  the  key  to  all  his 
success,  ''is  able  to  bear  anything  and 
everything."  All  this  time  he  was  com- 
bining hard  work,  such  as  would  have  made 
most  Jacks  very  dull'  boys  indeed,  with 
abundance  of  play.  His  fare  was  bread 
and  water;  yet  he  grew  up  sturdy, 
getting  quite  the  better  of  his  lameness, 
and  was  *'  the  life  and  soul  of  all  fun  and 
mischief  in  the  schoolroom,  and  out  of  it" 
When  the  holidays  began,  off  he  went, 
without  a  kreutzer  in  his  pockety  on  a 
ramble  to  Vienna,  or  Prague,  or  some  other 
notable  place.  When  he  came  up  with 
a  waggon  or  carriage  he  would  begin  a 
good-humoured  talk,  and  so  make  sure  of 
a  lift.  At  nieht  he  always  made  for  the 
parsonage  of  me  nearest  village,  and  began 
to  talk  Latin  to  tiie  priest  This  ensured 
him  bed  and  board  and  a  trifle  to  carry 
him  on  his  road,  and,  "  by  a  few  neatly- 
tiimed  compliments  to  the  housekeepers,  I 
generally'  succeeded  in  having  my  bag 
filled  with  provisions  for  the  next  day." 
On  this  he  moralises  in  his  peculiar 
English,  quaint  from  the  very  pains  which 
he  takes  with  it:  '' Truly  politeness  and 
a  cheerful  disposition  are  precious  coins 
current  in  every  country ;  they  stand*  at  a 
high  jHremium  with  young  and  old,  with 
men  and  women ;  and  he  who  has  them  at 
his  disposal  may  very  well .  call  himself 
rich,  though  his  purse  be  empty." 

Besides  what  he  learnt  at  school  he  was, 
all  this  time,  teaching  himself.  When  he 
began  a  new  language  he  was  never 
satisfied  till  he  could  learn  a  hundred 
words  a  day.  At  sixteen  he  knew  Greek 
and  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Slav, 
besides  his  native  Magyar;  and  then  he 
at  once  fell  upon  the  ower  branches  of  the 
Aryan  family — the  English,  Danish,  and 
other  Germanic  tongues;  the  Eussian, 
Servian,  and  the  rest  of  the  Slavonic 
languages.  ''  It  was  all  vanity,"  he  says. 
'*  I  had  no  idea  of  ever  making  use  of  all 
this  knowledge."  He  had  meant  to  be  a 
doctor  or  village  lawyer ;  but  he  found  he 
could  master  a  language  so  easily  and  get 
so  praised  for  his  proficiency,  that  he  went 
quite  out  of  the  groove.  By-and-by 
people  got  tired  of  his  spoutings  of  poetry 
of  all  nations,  gesticulating  at  the  same 
time  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  It 
was  whispered  that  he  was  off  his  head, 
and  his  enthusiasm  cost  him  his  place  as 
teacher.  Nothing  daunted,  he  at  once 
took  UD  Turkish,  which  is  as  much  akin  to 


Magyar  as,  say,  Dutch  to  Danish.  He 
could  not  afford  a  dictionary,  and  so  had  to 
blunder  on  through  a  little  selection-book 
with  literal  translations  in  German.  So 
slender  was  his  stock  of  words  that  he 
sometimes  found  out  he  had  been  wrong  all 
through  after  he  had  patiently  worked 
through  a  big  volume. 

At  last,  however,  he  was  able,  being  then 
in  his  twentieth  year,  to  read  and  under- 
stand a  short  Turkish  poem ;  and  then  he 
would  tarry  no  longer,  but^  getting  help — ^he 
does  not  tell  us  how — from  Baron  Joseph 
Eotvos,  he  started  for  Galacz  with  little 
more  than  a  knapsack  bursting  with  books. 

A  man  who  can  talk  a  dozen  languages 
must  always  be  a  somebody  amid  the 
polyglot  crowd  that  fills  the  deck  of  a 
Lower  Danube  steamer;  and  when  the 
dinner-bell  rang,  one  of  his  admirers  was 
pretty  sure  to  get  hold  of  the  youthful 
prodigy  and  bring  him  a  ticket  FaUing 
this,  Arminius  would  hang  about  the 
kitchen  reciting  Tasso  or  Petrarch. — the 
cooks  are  almost  all  Italians — and  thereby 
winning  a  good  plate  of  macaroni,  followed 
by  a  slice  of  meat  The  "Mille  grazie, 
signore,"  with  which  this  was  received 
meant^  he  tells  us  with  perfect  naivete : 
''May  I  come  again  in  the  evening)" 
*'  Come  whenever  you  like,"  would  be  the 
laughing  reply,  and  so  he  lived  well,  at  no 
cost  to  himself,  all  through  the  voyaga 

After  Galacz  he  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  Turks,  talking  whenever  he  had  the 
chance,  and  watching  with  breathless  at- 
tention their  demeanour  at  prayers,  even 
to  the  motion  of  their  lips  as  they  shaped 
the  to  them  unintelligible  Arabic  words. 
The  Turks  received  him  very  graciously — 
he  always  has  a  good  word  for  this  much 
abused  people.  They  had  a  notion  that  the 
Magyars  were  ripe  for  conversion  en  masse 
to  Islam,  and  they  fancied  that  this  very  in- 
telligent youth  mi^ht  be  the  first  fruits.  He 
had  the  best  of  it  during  a  storm;  for, 
while  his  Ottoman  friends  filled  the  brief 
intervals  of  their  sea-sickness  with  appeals 
to  Allah,  he  looked  at  it  all  through  a  halo 
of  poetry,  thought  of  Camoens,  and  Byron, 
and  Tegner's  Frithjof,  and  talks  of  the  ship 
"  dancing  up  and  down  the  mountain-like 
waves  like  a  nimble  gazelle." 

But,  despite  a  carpet  which  a  Turk  had 
given  him,  he  got  chilled  to  the  bone  with 
the  cold  rain,  and  could  not  walk  about, 
owing  to  the  heap  of  ropes,  arms,  baggage, 
and  prostrate  forms.  Afb  it  was  all  clear, 
with  only  one  passenger  parading  in  soli- 
tarv  firrandenr.  "  How  to  £ret  hold  of  him )" 
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Aiminias  looked,  and,  gaessins  at  his 
nationality,  began  repeating  the  Henriade. 
The  bait  took ;  it  was  so  "bizarre"  to  hear 
Voltaire's  lines  coming  from  among  a  heap 
of  Turks.  The  first-class  pa9senger  edged 
nearer,  and  soon  began  talking.  He  was 
a  Belgian  secretary  of  legation,  and  the 
yonne  Hongarian  found  his  friendship  very 
usefcu  by-and-by. 

At  first  life  was  rather  hard  in  the 
Turkish  capital.  His  Hungarian  hat  at- 
tracted an  exiled  compatriot,  who  shared 
with  him  his  one  room.  "  I  couldn't  sleep," 
says  Vamb^ry,  "and  all  of  a  sudden  I 
became  aware  that  now  one,  and  again  the 
other  of  my  boots  were  moving  about  by 
themselves."  "Do  sleep!"  groaned  hu 
friend  in  reply  to  his  repeated  question& 
"  It's  nothing  but  rats  playing.  Before 
long  he  got  rather  better  quarters  at  the 
Magyar  (exiles')  club.  They  lent  him  the 
tricolour  for  a  coverlet,  the  secretary 
saying :  "  Friend,  this  flag  has  fired  the 
hearts  of  many ;  wrap  yourself  up  in  it ; 
dream  of  glorious  battle-fields;  maybe  it 
will  keep  you  warm  too."  But  a  man  must 
eat  as  well  as  sleep,  and  happily  Arminius 
had  many  strings  to  his  linguistic  bow. 

He  soon  found  a  Oerman  who  wanted 
to  learn  Danish,  and  began  reading  An- 
dersen with  him.  Then  a  rich  young 
Turk  came  to  learn  French,  or  rather  to 
play  at  learning  it,  and  next  our  Hungarian 
was  installed  in  the  family  of  Hussein 
Daim  Pasha,  as  teacher  of  his  son,  Hassan 
Bey.  It  was  the  very  thing  he  wanted. 
"  Orients^l  quiet  and  Turkish  comfort,  the 
dignified  and  patriarchal  air  of  the  whole 
house,"  were  in  striking  contrast  with  his 
beggarly  quarters  at  Pera,  and  there  was  a 
worthy  old  Anatolian  Yekilkhardj  (major- 
domo)  who  taught  the  novice  how  to  sit, 
yawn,  sneeze,  and  carry  his  head  and 
hands  with  propriety.  A  Bagdad  moUah, 
too,  Ahmed  Efiendi,  '^  a  man  of  rard  gifts, 
vast  reading,  ascetic  life,  aud  boundless 
fanaticism,"  took  him  in  hand,  thinking 
that,  as  his  pasha  called  him  Seshid  (the 
bravely  discreet),  he  must  be  very  near  con- 
version. By  him  he  was  taught  Persian, 
and  gradually  shaped  into  a  thorough 
Asiatic.  Ahmed  had  been  all  through  the 
Crimean  war  as  a  Ghazi  (warrior  zealot), 
fighting  bare-headed  and  bare-footed, 
always  to  the  front,  never  laying  down 
sword  and  lance,  save  when,  five  times  a 
day,  he  said  his  prayers. 

No  wonder  such  intercourse  strengthened 
Vambdry's  boyish  longing  to  see  the  Far 
East ;  and  no  wonder  he  liked  the  Turks, 


for  in  what  other  European  capitsl,  in  the 
year  of  grace  1860,  would  an  unknown, 
poverty-stricken  stranger  "  have  won  his 
way,  solely  by  dint  of  his  eagerness  to 
learn,  and  his  willingness  to  teach,  to  the 
most  distinguished  circles  9 " 

**  In  the  West  there  are  plenty  of  pro- 
tectors and  patrons,  but  the  easy  afiieibility 
of  Turks  in  high  position,  the  utter 
absence  of  all  pride  or  overbearing  super- 
dliousness,  are  here  wholly  wantiog." 
Your  Turk,  whatever  be  his  faults  (and 
they  are  many),  is  a  practical  believer  in 
that. equality  before  God  of  which  we 
talk  so  much.  He  Ukes  wealth,  becaoBe  it 
brings  pleasures ;  but  the  want  of  it  ne?er 
makes  him  think  the  less  of  a  man  who 
has  really  something  in  him. 

But  learning  how  to  behave  as  a  Turk, 
and  how  to  tidk  as  a  Persian,  did  not  fill 
up  all  his  tima  He  kept  translating  and 
sending  to  the  Hunganan  Academy  por- 
tions of  those  voluminous  histories  which 
the  Sultans,  who  always  took  a  chromeler 
about  with  them,  have  left  behind.  He 
became  philological,  too,  and  sought,  hj 
studying  Eastern  Turkish,  to  get  at  the 
mother-tongue  of  the  Turanian  Magyar; 
and  with  such  success  that  the  gratefiil 
Hungarian  Academy  made  him  a  cone- 
sponding  member,  and  offered  him  a  thou- 
sand florins  (paper ;  only  aix  hundred  in 
silver)  to  help  him  on  his  journey  to 
Centiftl  Asia.  They  also  gave  him  a  grand 
Latin  letter  of  recommendation  to  all 
sultans,  khans,  and  beys,  which  he  pra- 
dently  left  behind  in  Stamboul,  and  ato 
spending  six  months  and  nearly  half  his 
six  hundred  florins  in  visiting  shrines, 
interviewing  Bokharist  pilgrims,  and  other- 
wise fitting  himself  to  support  the  cha- 
racter of  a  hadji  (holy  pilgrim),  who, 
having  done  Mecca  and  the  holy  plsoes  of 
the  West,  was  now  anxious  to  visit  those  in 
the  Far  East,  he  started,  his  Turkish  friends 
doing  all  they  could  to  dissuade  him,  back- 
ing up  their  picture  of  the  dangers  of  the 
way  with  the  prayer,  ''Allah  akmar"  (God 
lend  him  k'eason).  Of  course,  he  did  not 
confide  his  whole  plan  to  them.  They  got 
him  firmans  for  his  route  through  Torkish 
territory,  and  private  recommendations  to 
the  Turkish  embassy  at  Teheran ;  and  that 
far,  at  any  rate,  he  was  to  travel  in  state 
as  Keshid  EffendL  His  Effendiship  atood 
him  in  good  stead,  enabling  him  to  frighten 
off  the  Kurds  who  were  hungering  to  spoil 
his  Armenian  fellow-travellers,  xilach  as 
he  likes  the  Turks,  he  never  blinks  the 
fact  that  their  provincial  government  is 
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horribla  In  an  Armenian  village  he 
asked : ''  Why  don't  you  get  help  from  the 
GrOYemor  of  !&zeroam  1 "  "  Because  he's 
at  the  head  of  the  robbers.  Grod  alone, 
and  his  representative  on  earth,  the  Russian 
Tzar,  can  help  us."  And  such  a  Russophobe 
as  Yamb^ry  would  not  have  added,  "  The 
poor  people  were  certainly  right  in  this," 
had  he  been  able  anyhow  to  persuade  him- 
self that  they  were  wrong. 

Persia,  with  its  bazaars  full  of  all  the 
varied  throng  of  Eastern  life;  its  people, 
80  polished  on  the  surface,  yet  so  savage 
below;  its  ruins;  its  mystery-plays,  at 
which  the  spectators  change  in  a  moment 
from  loud  laughter  to  weeping  and  beating 
their  breasts;  delighted  him  immensely. 
He  saw  Ispahan,  now  sadly  decayed,  the 
huge  meidan,' where  Shah  Abbas  used  to 
review  his  troops,  empty,  yet  the  popu- 
lation cultured,  *' the  shoemakers,  tailors, 
and  little  shopkeepers  knowing  by  heart 
hundreds  of  verses  of  their  bast  poets." 
What  a  strange  thing  for  one  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  being  a  man-miUiner  at 
Pressbui^^  to  be  going  about  capping  hnes 
of  Saadi  and  Hafiz  with  tradesmen  at 
Ispahan  and  Shiraz  I  At  this  latter  place  he 
htdf  threw  o£f  the  Turk,  finding  a  Swedish 
physician,  whom  he  at  first  mystified  by 
coming  to  him  as  a  moUah  sent  for  his 
conversion.  "I  know  what  that  means, 
good  moUah,"  said  the  Swede,  offering  him 
a  few  piastres ;  and  on  their  being  mdig- 
nantly  refused,  he  added  :  "  Well,  I  can't 
afford  any  more.  Tou  are  harder  to  satisfy 
than  most  of  your  sort"  This  led  to  an 
explanation,  and  to  a  close  three  months' 
friendship,  during  which  Shiraz  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake,  and  its  wine- 
bibbing,  excitable  mob,  thinking  Heaven 
was  angry  with  them  for  letting  infidels 
live  in  their  midst,  came  very  near  tearing 
down  the  Swede's  house  and  killing  its 
inmatea  It  is  notable,  by  the  way,  that, 
just  as  an  Englishman  in  one  part  of 
Germany  is  often  taken  for  a  German  of 
another  part,  but  never  succeeds  in 
escaping  detection  in  the  most  rural  part 
of  Northern  France,  so,  while  Vamb^ry 
easily  passed  himself  off  as  a  Turk  among 
Turcomans  and  Tartars,  the  sharp-sighted 
Persian  villagers  were  always  finding  him 
out  They  never  betrayed  him,  though, 
*'for,  such  is  their  Shi-ite  hatred  of  the 
Sunnite  Central  Asians  that  nothing 
pleases  them  more  than  to  see  them 
imposed  upon."  No  wonder  they  hate  the 
Sunnite  faith,  for  not  only  do  its  Turco- 
man professors  harry  their  villages   and 


carry  them  into  slavery,  but  also  they 
destroy  the  grand  remains  at  Persepolis 
and  elsewhere — for  which  the  modem 
Persian,  though  he  attributes  them  all  to 
Solomon  and  Djemshid,  has  great  reve- 
rence. The  Turcoman,  on  the  contrary,, 
often  breaks  down  a  grand  column  for 
the  sake  of  the  few  ounces  of  lead  with 
which  the  stones  are  bonded  together. 

After  a  very  pleasant  time  at  the 
Teheran  embassy,  our  traveller  started  in 
good  earnest  as  a  hadjL  He  had  taken 
care  to  make  friends  with  all  the  Tartar 
pilgrims  who  passed  through  the  city,  and 
so  deeply  impressed  were  they  with  his 
kind  attentions— doubly  kind  to  men  who 
were  ill  looked  on  by  the  Shi-ite  natives — 
that  a  rumour  soon  got  about  of  his  being 
a  veritable  dervish  in  disguise.  Hence  he 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  a  band  of  specially 
holy  (and  unsavoury)  Tartar  dervishes 
on  their  way  back  from  Mecca,  and  the 
hardest  trial  that  befell  him  all  through  was 
to  submit  to  the  embraces  of  these  filthy, 
vermin-eaten  saints. 

The  country  between  Teheran  and  Khiva 
is  in  great  part  desert — not  all  the  dull 
sort  of  desert  we  think  of,  for  those 
primeval  seas  had  their  rocky  borders, 
which  rise  like  a  succession  of  Cheddar 
cliffs  out  of  the  sand,  and  make  part  of  the 
way  very  romantic.  Saints  though  they 
were,  our  party  had  more  than  their  share 
of  desert,  owing  to  the  need  of  giving  a 
wide  berth  to  the  Tekke  Turcomans — of 
whom  the  Russians  have  since  given  a 
good  account — these  people  being  such  des- 
peradoes that  the  proverb  says:  "They 
would  sell  the  Prophet  himself  if  they  got 
hold  of  him." 

Wherever  they  went,  the  saints  were  in 
high  repute,  the  blessed  dust  of  Mecca  and 
Medinah  being  supposed  to  cling  to  them, 
and  to  do  those  who  touched  them  almost 
as  much  good  as  if  they  had  made  the 
pilgrimage  themselves^  They  were  never 
in  want  of  such  food  as  the  nomads  had  to 
give.  Gk>od  store  of  everything  filled  their 
scrip,  just  as  it  did  that  of  the  barefooted 
friar  in  the  old  song.  One  khan  at 
(xomuthtepe  had,  alone  and  on  foot,  cap- 
tured three  Persians,  and  driven  them 
eight  miles  into  slavery.  They  were  sold 
while  the  holy  men  were  there,  and  a  tithe 
of  the  price  was  religiously  handed  to  them. 

These  Turcomans  are  not  Mongol& 
One  might  take  them  for  Norsemen,  "  with 
their  manly  forms,  short  riding-coats,  blue 
eyes,  defiant  looks,  and  fair  hair  falling  in 
curls  on  their  shoulders." 
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It   was    anxious    work,    in    the    most 
dangerous  parts,  travelling  "  in  the  pitchy 
darkness,"  the  camels  being  tied  nose  and 
tail  to  prevent  any  breaking  away.     By 
day  they  rested,  partly  because  of  the  heat 
(it  was  May),  partly  because  by  day  there 
was  more  fear  of  being  attacked.    In  one 
place  they  came  upon  some  ruins,  which 
the  Turcomans  believe  to  be  those  of  the 
Kaaba,  which  a  lame  blue  devil  (ancestor 
of  the  Goklen  tribe)  kept  pulling  down  as 
fast  as  it  was  built.      Wherefore  Allah 
moved  it  to  Mecca.    And  ever  since  there 
has  been  bitter  war  between  the  Goklens 
and  the  rest  of  the  Turcomans.      Once 
or    twice     they   were    terribly    off    for 
water,   and    once,    indeed,  would    have 
perished  had  not  the  kervanbashi  (caravan- 
leader)    come    upon    a    cache  which   he 
had  stored  away  on  a  previous  journey. 
Another  time  they  were  half  the  night  in 
a  salt  quaking  bog,  not  daring  to  move  for 
fear  of  getting  swallowed  up.  This  was  un- 
pleasant, for  the  pungent  soda  smell  made 
their  heads  dizzy.      Before  they  got  to 
Khiva  the  sand  was  so  hot  that  even  the 
most  hardened  had  to  fasten  leather  round 
their  feet.     A  Russian  army  which  crossed 
the  same  place  ten  years  later  found  the 
thermometer  rise  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
degrees  Fahrenlieit  in  the  sua     Khiva, 
with  its  gardens,  and  cupolas,  and  towers, 
looked  ^beautiful  after  the  weary  desert; 
but  it  was  disquieting  to  hear  that  the 
khan  was  sharper  than  ever  upon  strangers 
— had  quite  lately,  with  no  fear  of  England 
before  his  eyes,  made  a  slave  of  a  Mahome- 
dan  prince  from  India,  who  had  come  there 
on  his  travels.     Arminius,  however,  was 
not  to  be  daunted.     He  went  in  with  the 
rest,  singing  telkins  (hymns)  as  lustily  as 
if  they  had  been  a  party  of  Salvationists, 
the  people  pressing  round  to  kiss  their  tat- 
tered rags,  offering  them  bread  and  dried 
fruit,   and  greeting  them   with    "Aman 
essen  gheldinghiz  '*  ("  Happily  arrived  '*), 
With  his  knack  of  making  friends  every- 
where, our  traveller  went  straight  to  one 
Shukrullah  Bey,  who  had  been  ten  years 
ambassador  at  Stamboul,  and,  when  asked : 
"  What,  in  Allah's  name,  can  have  made  you 
leave  Stamboul,  that  earthly  Paradise,  to 
come  to  these  wilds  f "  he  fearlessly  replied, 
''I'm  a  dervish  of  theNakishbend  order,  and 
my  pir"   (spiritual  chief)    "sent  me   to 
the  Bokhara  shrines.     A  murid ''  (novice) 
"is  bound,  you  know,  to  obey  his  pir's 
commands."      He    was    not    found    out, 
though  he  had  twice  audience  of  the  khan, 
whom  he  blessed   in  true  pilgrim  style, 


coupling  his  blessing  with  "thanks  to 
Allah  that  the  sight  of  his  majesty's 
blessed  beauty  more  than  made  up  for  all 
the  dangers  of  the  journey."  His  majesty's 
appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  ''  Eveiy 
feature  betrayed  the  debauched,  dull- 
minded,  inhuman  tyrant;'  eyes  sunken, 
lips  palEd-white,  voice  shaky."  And  wben 
we  read  of  the  sacks  of  heads,  thebringers 
of  which  received  robes  of  honour,  and 
the  eye -gouging  and  other  fearful  tortures 
on  the  old  men  of  three  hundred  Tareo- 
man  prisoners  (the  younger  were  sold  as 
slaves),  enacted  before  Vamb^ry's  eyes,  we 
cannot  feel  altogether  sorry  that  the 
Russians  have  got  hold  of  Khiva. 

From  Khiva  to  Bokhara  there  was  more 
desert,  but  with  a  Kalenter  Khane  (mnfor 
dervishes,  who  are  the  same  as  our  Arabian 
Nights'  friends,  the  Calenders)  every  now 
and  then,  and  Tartar  villages  here  and 
there,  in  one  of  which  a  fair  was  being 
held  on  horseback,  a  mounted  milk-seller 
managing  to  pour  a  drink  down  her  mounted 
customer's  throat  A  Kirghiz  woman, 
whom  they  asked  how  she  liked  this 
wandering  life,  said : "  We  most  move  about, 
as  sun,  stars,  and  everything  are  doing— 
only  the  dead  and  idle  moUahs "  (clergy) 
"like  you  can  stay  in  one  place." 

At  Bokhara  tiiey  had  lodging  in  a 
spacious  tree-shaded  convent^  inplanmnch 
like  a  college  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and,  as  the  Emir  has  no  more  power  over 
the  convent  than  the  mayor  of  Oxford  has 
over  the  colleges,  Vamb^ry  felt  safa  He 
was  struck  with  the  beauty  and  wealth  of 
the  bazaar,  and  the  concourse  of  all  kinds 
of  men  who  thronged  it  During  his  whole 
stay  in  this  dervish-ridden  city  he  was 
persecuted  by  spies,  whom,  however,  he 
set  at  defiance^  always  taking  the  chief  seat 
as  a  dervish  should,  and  gaining  great 
respect  among  the  people  by  his  fine  rosary 
and  big  turban.  Worse  than  the  spies  were 
the  rishte  ^Filaria  medinensis),  a  thread- 
like worm  tnat  forms  under  the  skin,  and 
has  to  be  pulled  out  to  the  length  often  of 
several  yards,  and  woe  betide  you  if  it 
breaks  in  the  process.  I  remember  read- 
ing of  something  of  the  sort  in  Sonth 
America,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  rishtei 

One  grand  difference  between  Khiva  and 
Bokhara  was,  that  at  the  former  everybody 
was  lavish  of  gifts.  The  khan  wanted  to 
give  Vamb^ry  twenty  gold  pieces,  but  he 
replied :  "  A  dervish  must  not  be  cumbered 
with  worldly  wealth."  He  then  begged  to 
offer  an  ass  for  the  journey.  "  That  I  will 
accept,"  said  the  Hungarian ;  '•  but  let  it 
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be  a  white  one,  so  {hat  I  may  fitly  visit  the 
holy  places."    At  Bokhara  everybody  was 
glad  to  listen  to  their  hymns  and  prayers, 
but  no  one  gave  them  a  single  coin.  Hence, 
after  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  they 
pushed  on  to  Samarcand,  no  longer  through 
the  desert^  but  through  fields  and  past 
populous  villages.     Here  there  are  over  one 
hundred  shrines  to  be  visited,  among  them 
the  mosque  of  Timur,  with  the  great  green 
stone  on  which  was  his  throne.      Indeed, 
Samarcand,  possibly  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world,  is  full  of  grand  buildings,  mostly 
decaying,  but  some  of  them  quite  new,  for 
it  is  still  a  great  centre  of  holiness — a 
place  where  merit  may  be  won  bv  building 
a  mosque  or  a  college  for  dervishes,  or  by 
restoring  a  tomb.     The  Emir,  who  lives 
half  his  time  at  Bokhara,  half  at  Samar- 
cand, was  a  pleasing  contrast  to  him  of 
Khiva,  vexy  pleasant  to  look  on,  but  very 
suspicious.     Vamb^ry  had  a  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  during  his  audience ;  but  he  dexter- 
ously disarmed  suspicion,  and  managed  to 
get,  instead  of  the  death-warrant  which  he 
feared,  a  robe  of  state  and  a  sum  of  money. 
And  now  there  were  two  courses  open*  to 
him.     He  could  either  return  by  Yar* 
kand,  Thibet^  and  Cashmere,  even  taking 
Komul    and  Pekin  on    the  way,  or  he 
could  get  quickly  back  to  Teheran  by  way  of 
Herat    I  cannot  understand  how,  being  so 
far  on  the  road,  he  should  have  turned  his 
back  on  all  the  wonders  of  China.     Prob- 
ably he  feared,  what  his  fellow  dervishes 
feared  for  him — want  of  means ;  among  the 
heathen  Chinee  he  could  not  hope  for  any- 
thing to  fill  his  pilgrim's  scrip.      It  was 
hard  work  saying  good-bye  to  his  fellow 
dervishes;  his  heart,  he  tells  us,  nearly 
broke  at  having  to  practise  double-dealing 
on  men  who,  m  perils  of  all  kinds,  had 
proved  themselves    real  friends.      They 
handed  him  to  a  party  who  were  going  by 
way  of  Herat  to  Mecca,  and,  *'  all  crying 
like  very  children,"  he  set  out,  being  joined 
on  the   march    by  a  whole  caravan   of 
Persian  slaves,  returning  home  after  being 
ransomed  by  their  friends. 

The  sad  stories  of  these  people — a  father 
giving  his  all  to  buy  his  son,  and  then  father 
and  son  being  fallen  on  by  another  horde 
when  they  were  almost  at  their  village ;  a 
son  coming  to  buy  his  mother,  who  was 
priced  at  twenty  gold  pieces,  and  finding 
the  sum  suddenly  raised  to  forty,  because 
the  captors  found  the  ransomer  was  a  son 
and  speculated  on  his  filial  affection — 
are  enough  to  make  us  thankful  that 
Rnasla  m  nnttinfr  a  aton  to  these  horrors. 


Saddest  of  all  was  the  man  who  had  lost 
wife,  sister,  and  six  children.     Wearily, 
for  over  a  year,  he  sought  them  through 
Khiva  and  Bokhara ;  and  when  he  found 
their  whereabouts,  wife,  sister,   and  two 
youngest  children  had  died  of  hardship ; 
and   of  the  four  surviving  children,  the 
two  elder  had  blossomed  into  beautifal 
girls,  and  were  therefore  far  above  his  means 
to  buy  back,  and  he  had  to  be  content  with 
only  two  of  his  family.     And  yet  there  is 
a  deal  of  kindness  in  these  Turcomans. 
One  night,  after  having  been  for  hours 
reading  aloud  their  own  heroic  baUads  to  a 
group  of  these  wild  children  of  the  desert, 
Y  amb^ry  fell  asleep,  and  was  awakened  by 
a  scorpion-bite  on  his  toe.     He  screamed 
out,  and  the  Turcoman  lying  next  him 
at  once  bandaged  his  foot  till  he  nearly  cut 
into  the  fiesh,  and  began    sucking   the 
wound  as  if  he  would  suck  off  the  joint. 
When  he  was  tired  another  took  his  place, 
and  another,  and  this  probably  saved  his 
life,  though  he  was  so  maddened  with  the 
paSn — scorpions  are  worst  in  the  dog-days — 
that  they  had  to  tie  him  to  a  tree  to  keep 
him  from  dashing  his  head  against  the 
ground.     Money  now  began  to  run  veiy 
short,  our  dervish  had  turned  most  of  his 
into  needles,  knives,  glass  beads,  etc.,  to  be 
exchanged  with  the  Uzbeks  for  bread  and 
melons.     These  wares  filled  half  his  bag, 
the  other  half  being  full  of  precious  manu- 
scripts, picked  up  in  Bokhara.    What  told 
most  on  his  purse  were  the  heavy  passenger- 
tolls,  especially  that  which  the  Affghan 
customs  collectors  made  them  pay.     Herat 
was  a  city  in  ruins,  having  just  been  sacked 
by  Dost  Mahomed.     Here  he  was  all  but 
discovered  by  Yakub  Khan,  then  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  to  whom  he  presented  himself — 
pushing  the  fat  vizier  aside  and  sitting, 
dervish  fashion,  close  to  the  prince — in  order 
to  get  a  little  journey-money.     Sis  journey 
thence  to  Persia  was  the  hardest  stage  of 
all.     It  was  bitter  frost,  his  clothing  was 
of  the  scantiest,  and  to  his  appeald  for  a 
horse-rug,  the  hard-hearted  Affghans  of  the 
caravan  which  he  had  joined  would  say — 
like  La  Fontaine's  ant  to  the  poor  grass- 
hopper— "  Dance,  hadji,  and  thou  wilt  get 
warm."    At  Meshed  he  got  back  to  civilisa- 
tion, and  met  with  an  English  friend.   Here 
he  found  that  nobody  would  believe  him  to 
be  a  Stamboul  man,  they  were  all  certain 
he  was  a  Bokhariot,  so  perfect  had  his 
Central  Asian  speech  become  by  continual 
practice.     Back  in  Teheran  he  had  some 
amusing  experience  of  the  universal  official 
rapacity.    The  Shah  gave  him  the  Order  of 
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the  Lion,  a  poor  silve  r  plate,  which  he  was 
allowed  to  keep^  bat  the  costly  shawl  which 
accompanied  it  the  minister  seized  as  his 
perqaisite.  Presents  of  game,  shot  by 
the  royal  hand,  used  to  be  made  to  the 
corps  diplomatique,  the  bearer  always 
expecting  a  good  reward.  These  became 
so  numerous  tnat  the  ambassadors  decided 
not  to  receive  any  but  what  were  certified 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  afifaira.  For  a 
time  thb  abated  the  annoyance,  but  soon 
it  began  again.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
minister  issued  false  certificates  on  condi- 
tion of  sharing  the  profits,  and  the  Shah 
was  highly  amused  at  this  mode  of 
taking  in  the  foreigners. 

At  last  Yamb^ry  got  back  to  Europe, 
and  came  straight  to  London,  as  being  the 
best  place  for  publishing  his  books,  and 
the  chief  centre  of  geographical  activity. 
Here  he  was  made  a  lion,  but  he  did  not 
like  it  half  so  well  as  being  the  honoured 
friend  of  pashas,  and  hadjis,  and  ghazis  in 
Stamboul.  He  went  back  to  Hungary 
as  fast  as  he  could,  and  getting  a  professor- 
ship at  the  Pesth  University^  with  a  modest 
salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  gave 
up  his  wanderings  and  became  a  great 
authority  in  politics  and  in  languages.  His 
political  books  are  a  little  out  of  date,  the 
march  of  events,  the  advance  of  Russia, 
have  fulfilled  his  prophecies;  but  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin  has  done  good  service  in  publishing 
his  travels.  The  story  is  a  most  remark- 
able one,  not  the  least  wonder  about  it 
beinff  the  perfect  command  of  English 
which  the  polyglot  writer  shows. 


MANNERa 


It  is  a  common  enough  remark  of  elderly 
persons  that  the  manners  of  our  generation 
have  sadly  deteriorated.  The  same  remark 
has  doubtless  been  equally  common  in 
former  generations,  since  it  is  the  habit 
of  the  aged  to  live  in  the  past,  and  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  human  mind  to  re- 
member best  that  which  is  most  agreeable. 
The  contrast  and  the  moral,  therefore,  which 
are  preluded  with  the  mournful  "  When  I 
was  young,"  must  always  be  received  with 
a  certain  amount  of  reserve,  although 
alwajs  with  a  proper  amount  of  respect 
We  shall  judge  better  from  written  records 
than  from  oral  testimony,  if  we  wish  to 
compare  the  manners  of  the  past  with 
those  of  the  present 

The  comparison,  we  fear,  is  not  always 
made  on  a  fair  basis.     It  is  made  between 


the  average  man  or  woman  of  to-dsy  and 
the  super-average  fine  lady  or  gentleman 
of  the  last  century.  "The  personB  of 
quality"  and  the  '^ people  of  fashion" 
when  our  grandmothers  were  yonng  and 
gay  seem  to  have  been  an  eminently  arti- 
ficial, and,  we  say  it  in  fear  and  trembling, 
an  inordinately  vain  set  In  the  abstract, 
and  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  raffles, 
hi^h  stocks,  and  velvet  doublets  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  coffs, 
"masher"  collars,  and  tight  -  buttoned 
firock-coats.  Now,  if,  as  Punch's  little  boy 
said,  "  it  is  not  the  coat  which  makee  the 
man,  it's  the  hat,"  is  there  much  to  choose 
between  a  three-cornered  beaver  on  tbe 
top  of  a  well  -  powdered  periwig,  and  a 
curly-brimmed  glossy  silk  compressing  a 
closely-cropped  cranium  1  And  as  for  the 
fair  sex,  well,  of  woman  the  poet  has  said: 

No  beanty  she  doih  miss 
When  all  her  robes  are  on, 

and  the  fashion  of  the  robes  matters  very 
little  so  that  it  be  the  fashion.  Woman  in 
f urbelowi  and  patches  was  neither  more 
nor  less  loveable  and  sweet,  obstinate  and 
intractable,  than  she  is  in  crinolette  and 
prodigious  hat  Bat  if  we  estimate  the 
manhood  of  the  time  of  the  Segeney  by 
the  beaux  who  spent  three-fourths  of  the 
day  in  dressing,  and  the  rest  in  strutting 
about  "The  Mall,"  or  "The  Baths,"^ 
ogling,  and  mincing,  and  smirking,  and 
snuffing,  we  shall  make  as  great  a  mistake 
as  if  we  were  to  gauge  the  intellectaal 
qualities  of  young  England  by  the  con- 
ventional "masher"  who  frequents  the 
stalls  of  some  of  the  London  theatres. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  compare 
our  manners  with  those  of  the  last  centoiy. 
Our  classes  are  now  so  merged  and  mixed 
that  we  cannot  find  a  common  basis  for 
comparison,  and  further,  the  word^  *^  man- 
ners" has  to  us  a  different  signification 
from  what  it  had  in  our  grandf auier^a  day. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the  pictures 
left  to  us  of  the  society  of  the  time,  a 
person  of  *'  fine  manners  "  was  one  pr<rfo8e 
in  pretty  speeches  in  the  company  of  his 
equals,  stiffly  elegant  and  elaborate  in  the 
movements  of  his  body,  and  inclined  to 
coarseness  in  the  operations  of  his  mind. 
Away  from  their  fine  friends,  and  in  their 
adventures  *'down  town,"  Tom  and  Jerry, 
we  fear,  were  not  more  considerate  of  the 
feelings  and  the  comfort  of  others  than 
much-maligned  'Arry  of  our  day.  We  do 
not  forget  the  Sir  Charles  Grandison  type 
He  was  doubtless  a  most  worthy  and 
respect-inspiring  gentleman,  but  he  most 
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have  been  excessively  tiresome  to  live  witL 
Here  we  have  the*  two  extremes.  The 
one  who  pnt  on  his  "  fine  manners  "  along 
with  his  best  peroke  and  his  lace  raffles 
for  fine  company;  the  other,  who  never 
put  them  off,  and  who,  so  to  speak,  went 
to  bed  in  fall  nnifonn. 

If  we  have  correctly  apprehended  the 
<'fiae  manners"  of  the  past,  we  do  not 
regret  that  they  are  past  Manners  should 
connote  morals,  and  the  morals  of  our 
time,  we  are  satisfied,  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  time  of  the  First  Grentleman  of  Europe. 

Good  manners,  some  people  say,  consist 
in  universal  and  unvarying  politeness.  But 
then,  what  is  politeness  1  The  Due  de 
Morny  said  that ''  a  polite  man  is  one  who 
listens  with  interest  to  things  he  knows  all 
about  when  they  are  told  by  a  person  who 
knows  nothing  about  them."  The  defini- 
tion is  clever,  but  unsatisfactory.  That 
short-sighted  professor  was  a  polite  man, 
who  took  off  his  hat  with  profuse  apologies 
when  he  ran  against  the  cow.  But  we 
begin  to  doubt  his  ''manners"  when  we 
find  that  he  was  only  polite  because  he  took 
the  obstructionist  for  a  lady.  In  fact,  the 
superficial  character  of  mere  "  politeness  " 
must  have  been  painfully  evident  to  the  pro- 
fessor himself  when  onasecondcollisionwith, 
as  he  supposed,  the  same  animal,  he  emitted 
opprobnous  language  to  what  further  re- 
search discovered  to  be,  this  time,  a  lady. 

Bat  politeness,  you  say,  does  not  consist 
in  merely  doffing  the  hat  f  What!  Then 
how  about  France,  popularly  esteemed  the 
most  polite  nation  of  modem  times  f  A 
Frenchman  will  remove  his  hat  on  passing 
any  lady  in  the  street,  but  he  will  not 
instinctively  yield  her  the  footpath,  nor  is 
he  considerate  of  the  comfort  andthefeelings 
of  others  before  his  own.  The  Germans 
are  even  greater  hat-doffers  than  the 
French,  and  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear 
which  the  head-covering  of  an  average 
German  experiences  from  day  to  dav  is 
something  alanning.  But  a  German  does 
not  alvTays  think  it  necessary  to  remove 
his  pipe  or  cigar  when  passing  a  lady,  and, 
in  his  own  country  at  any  rate,  he  holds 
himself  at  liberty  to  smoke  anywhere  and 
iq  any  company.  The  Americans  are  sup- 
posed to  show  more  deference  to  the  fair 
sex  than  do  any  Europeans.  Tet  when  we 
see  an  American  monopolising  the  fire- 
place in  the  smoking-room  with  his  legs,  and 
expectorating  with  aKepublican  indepen- 
dence, we  find  cause  to  wonder  whether 
the  aforesaid  deference  is  evoked  from  his 
own  gentleness  of  heart,  or  is  extracted  by 


the  superior  ''grit"  of  his  countrywomen. 
Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  it  was  an 
American  President  who  nuide  one  of  the 
politest  speeches  on  record.  To  a  man  who, 
after  reading  a  long  and  dull  manuscript, ' 
asked  for  the  President's  opinion  of  it,  his 
reply  was :  "Well,  for  people  that  like  that 
sort  of  thing,  I  think  it  is  just  about  the 
sort  of  thing  they  would  like."  The  exquisite 
delicacy  ana  tact  of  the  reply  indicated  much 
more  than  mere  commonplace  politeness. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  polite- 
ness. There  is  the  politeness  which  is 
symbolised  by  the  elaborate  hat-flourishing, 
and  which  is  often  erroneously  supposed  to 
indicate  "good  manners;"  and  there  is  the 
genuine  politeness  which  can  only  pro- 
ceed from  good  morals.-  Lord  Chatham 
said  that  "  politeness  is  a  perpetual  atten- 
tion to  the  little  wants  of  those  we  are 
with;  by  which  we  either  prevent  or 
remove  them."  In  other  words,  as  he  put 
it,  it  is  "  benevolence  in  trifles."  But  we 
would  go  even  farther  than  this.  We 
would  say  that  the  "  benevolence  "  must  be 
so  concealed  thai  the  object  of  the  atten- 
tions shall  appear  the  benefactor.  It 
is  not  the  fashion  nowadays  to  read 
Goldsmith,  and  perhaps  the  shrewd  obser- 
vations of  that  learned  "citizen  of  the 
world,"  Lien  dhi  Altangi,  are  not  so 
familiar  as  they  should  be.  But  that 
eminent  Chinese  very  happily  defined  the 
difference  between  superficial  and  genuine 
politeness.  Walking  one  day  between  a 
Frenchman  and  an  Englishman,  he  is 
caught  in  the  rain.  The  Frenchman  presses 
on  him  an  overcoat  with  a  gush  of  fine 
speeches,  and  the  assurance  that  he,  the 
Frenchman,  would  delight  in  getting  wet 
through  in  his  honour.  The  Englishman, 
on  the  other  hand,  offered  his  coat  with 
the  assurance  that  he  neither  wanted  nor 
needed  it^  and  that  the  stranger  would  be 
rendering  him  a  service  to  relieve  him  of  it. 
This,  we  think,  aptly  illustrates  our  con- 
tention. Both  were  equally  desirous  of 
being  benevolent  in  small  things,  but  while 
the  one  wanted  his  benevolence  advertised, 
the  other  wanted  his  hidden. 

Now  we  fancy  it  was  this  superficial, 
ostentatious  politeness  which  constituted 
"  fine  manners  "  in  the  ideas  of  our  grand- 
fathers. When  Swift  said  that  "  Good 
manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people 
easy  with  whom  we  converse,"  he  was 
but  saying  what  the  Due  de  Morny  said 
better.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  the  former  ideal  mentor  in 
such  matters,  said  that  "  the  manner  of  a 
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valgar  man  has  freedom  without  ease,  and 
the  manner  of  a  gentleman  ease  without 
freedom,"  which  is  epigrammatic  bat  in-, 
accurate.  Hie  Ghesterfieldian  maxims  were 
artificial,  but  really  good  manners  must  be 
natural,  and,  therefore,  both  easy  and  free. 
''Manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtues," 
said  Sydney  Smith  ;  and,  "That  makes  the 
good  or  bad  of  manners  which  helps  or 
hinders  fellowships  ".  said  Emerson. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  we  do  not 
always  find  the  best  manners  among 
people  of  fashion.  But  even  Mrs.  Ponaonby 
de  Tomkyns  of  to-day  is  superior— take 
her  all  in  all — to  the  Lady  Sneerwell 
or  Mrs.  Dashaway  of  last  century.  Our 
"  mashers  "  are  not,  perhaps,  so  graceful  in 
their  movements  as  the  beaux  of  the 
Baths,  and  the  young  Dude  who  frantically 
clutches  his  hat  to  examine  the  inside  as 
he  passes  his  lady  friends,  may  not  be  so 
adsthetic  an  object  as  Beau  Brummell  artis- 
tically flourishing  his  beaver.  But  what 
of  that  1  Both  are  extreme  types.  Place 
a  City  clerk  of  to-day  alongside  a  City 
clerk  of  the  Beau's  time,  and  then  tell  us  if 
our  national  manners  have  deteriorated. 
Poor  'Arry  is  held  up  to  ridicule,  much  of 
which  is  undeserved,  but  he  is  a  more  agree- 
able object  to  meet  than  was  th^  'prentice- 
boy  of  old.  And  even  'Arry  is  gradually 
disappearing,  and  will  ere  long  be  found 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  caricaturist 

In  our  middle-class  youth  of  both  sexes 
there  is  frequently  a  self-possession  of 
demeanour  and  a  refined  attitude  of  thought 
and  speech  which  tend  to  raise  the 
manners  of  our  time  and  nation  above  the 
level  of  the  past.  It  is  a  complaint  we 
often  hear  that  we  have  no  youths  now- 
adays. Boys  spring  at  once  into  men,  and 
even  into  old  men.  This  complaint  is,  of 
courae,  imaginary,  but  it  proceeds  from 
the  subdued  tone  which  the  critical  habits 
of  thought  induced  by  our  modern  system 
of  education,  and  of  art-culture,  have 
stimulated.  Masherdom  may  exist  some- 
where, but  if  so  it  lies,  like  Bohemia,  "  in 
longitude  rather  uncertain,  and  in  latitude 
certainly  vague."  Probably,  both  Masher- 
dom and  Bonemia  have  their  most  substan- 
tial existence  in  the  pages  of  satirical 
journals.  The  foppishness  which  finds 
satisfaction  in  the  extremities  of  fashion, 
and  the  foppishness  which  delights  in  dis- 
carding all  conventionalities,  are  not  so 
very  different  in  nature.  They  existed,  how- 
ever, in  all  times  and  all  societies,  and  are 
not  peculiarly  characteristic  of  our  own. 
The  dandified  frequenters  of  West  End  bars 


are  no  more  representative  of  the  gentle- 
hood of  England,  than  the  haunters  of  the 
Fleet  Street  taverns  are  of  its  intellect 
We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  former  from 
the  latter,  but  we  do  not  need  to  look  long  at 
either  in  an  attempt  to  measure  the  pro- 
gress of  good  manners  in  the  natioa 

In  conclusion,  we  have  no  faith  in  the 
species  of  "good  manners" — so-called- 
inculcated  in  the  ^  dancing -school,  by 
teachers  of  deportment,  and  by  books  of 
etiquette.  The  most  they  can  do  is  at  best 
but  to  lay  on  a  veneer,  which  easily  cracks, 
and  which,  however  showy,  is  of  little 
worth.  There  is  now  a  passive  rebellion 
against  that  system  of  veneering,  vhich  is 
in  itself  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  Tbe 
higher  tone  of  the  national  mind  finds  ex- 
pression in  a  literature  more  liberal  and 
more  pure  than  in  any  previous  generation. 
It  seeks  articulation  in  what  is  called  the 
"  sesthetic  craze,"  but  which  is  really  a 
yearning  after  a  higher  standard  of  art  and 
of  taste.  It  looks  for  representation  in  an 
elevated  and  purified  drama.  Its  note  nay 
not  yet  have  penetrated  to  the  lower  strata 
of  society,  but  its  vibration  will  be  more 
and  more  felt  there.  The  Gospel  of  Cultoreis 
not  a  perfect  gospel,' but  it  is  certainly  doing 
much  to  molHfy  our  national  mannera. 

GERALD. 

BY  SLSANOA  a  PBICE. 


CHAPTER  VII.     A  LOST  CHILD. 

Theo  and  her  maid  arrived  at  the  station 
rather  before  two  o'clock  the  next  day. 
Combe  was  not  in  a  good  temper;  she  did 
not  half  approve  of  this  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Good  all.  Theo,  siter  a  cold,  psinfnl 
parting  with  her  grandmother,  wis  in  a 
melancholy  dream.  She  knew  that  Lady 
Bedcliff  hated  letting  her  go,  and  wonid 
miss  her  extremely ;  yet  no  one  else  conld 
have  known  this,  for.  all  Lady  BedcHff's 
remarks  that  morning  had  been  full  of  sneer- 
ing contempt  for  Theo  herself,  and  for  ibe 
people  she  was  going  to. 

As  Mr.  Goodall  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
Theo  walked  across  the  great  htil  of  the 
station,  turned  into  the  waiting-room,  and 
sat  down  there,  looking  absently  straight 
before  her.  /  Combe  was  outside,  watching 
over  the  lug^ge  and  waiting  for  Wool. 
who  was  to  DO  brought  from  the  mevs 
to  go  down  by  the  same  train  with  thenL 

There  sat  Theo  in  the  large,  gloomy 
room.  Her  black  clothes  were  not  becom- 
ing to  her ;  they  made  her  look  pale  and 
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ill,  but  she  could  not  help  being  yerjr 
handsome,  though  that  cold,  still,  scornful 
face  might  hardly  have  been  called  attrac- 
tive. Though  her  eyes  fell  sofhetimes  on 
a  young  girl,  who  was  the  only  other 
person  in  the  room,  she  did  not  really  see 
or  notice  her  at  alL 

This  girl,  unlike  herselfi  was  very  rest- 
less. She  wandered  round  and  round  the 
room,  stopping  sometimes  to  read  the 
advertisements,  or  to  look  at  herself  in 
the  glass;  sometimes  she  went  out  on  the 
platform,  and  walked  a  few  yards  away, 
and  looked  up  and  down,  and  came  back 
again ;  then  she  went  out  of  the  other  door 
into  the  booking-office,  and  looked  into  the 
hall  for  a  minute,  and  then  came  back  into 
the  waiting-room  with  an  impatient  sigL 
At  last  she  stopped  near  Theo,  glancing  at 
her  rather  wistfully,  and  their  eyes  met. 
After  a  moment's  gaze  Theo  began  to  see 
her,  and  perceived  what  a  pretty  child  she 
was.  She  was  hardly  more  than  sixteen ; 
a  fair,  bright-looking  girl,  with  a  tinge  of 
red  in  her  curly  hair  which  made  it  all  the 
prettier,  a  lovely  pink  and  white  skin, 
small  features,  and  innocent  blue  eyes 
which  looked  as  if  they  could  either  sinile 
or  cry  very  easily.  Just  now  they  were 
nearer  crying.  She  did  not  look  clever, 
but  certainly  she  was  not  stupid,  for  that 
short  look  into  the  cold,  quiet  face  of  the 
stranger,  sitting  there  so  dreamy  and  still, 
so  much  older,  and  in  every  way  such  a 
contrast  to  Jierself,  brought  her  at  once 
several  yards  nearer,  and  with  a.  rather 
tearful  smile  she  said  quickly  : 

"Do  you  know,  1  am  in  such  trouble  I" 

"Have  you  missed  your  train^  or  lost 
somebody)''  said  Theo  kindly. 

The  child's  sweet  voice  drove  all  her  own 
dismal  thoughts  away. 

"  I  have  missed  I  don't  know  how  many 
trains.  I  have  been  waiting  here  since 
ten  this  morning,  and  now  I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

''  Are  you  quite  alone  1 " 

"I  have  been  alone  all  these  hours. 
Perhaps  I  may  tell  you  all  about  it  1 " 

"  Do,"  said  Theo. 

"  I  have  been  at  school  at  Kensingtoa 
My  eldest  brother  sent  me  there ;  I  have 
only  two  brothers  in  the  world.  I  had  to 
stay  till  now  because  there  was  nowhere 
for  me  to  go,  but  now  they  have  settled  for 
me  to  live  with  my  youngest  brother  in  the 
country.  The  eldest  was  going  to  take  me 
down  to-day,  and  he  said  I  was  to  be  here 
at  ten,  so  of  course  I  was.  Bat  he  said  he 
was  verv  busv.  and  he  mifirht  not  be  able 


to  catch  that  train ;  and  if  so  I  must  wait 
for  him,  and  we  would  go  by  the  next. 
There  have  been  three  or  four  since  then, 
and  he  doesn't  come,  and  I  really  don't 
know  what  to  do.  Do  you  think  I  ought 
to  stay  here  all  day  1 " 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  go 
back  to  the  school,"  said  Theo. 

"  But  he  might  come  after  all,  and  then 
he  would  be  angry.  And  Mrs.  Keene,  our 
principal,  is  going  abroad  to-morrow,  and 
she  can't  have  me  on  her  hands  any  longer. 
What  shaU  Idol" 

There  was  something  touching,  though 
a  little  puzzling  and  provoking,  in  the  girl's 
way  of  standing  there  and  looking  at  Theo 
for  help.  She  expected  it  so  certainly, 
that  Theo  felt  as  if  she  must  have  it,  and 
began  to  think  what  she  could  do.  Leave 
Combe  here,  perhaps,  to  take  care  of  this 
child,  and  to  come  down  by  a  later  train. 
Would  that  be  very  inconvenient  to  every- 
body) Combe  would  not  be  pleased,  but  after 
all,  her  business  was  to  do  as  she  was  told. 

**  Combe  forgets  that  a  little  too  much 
sometimes,"  thought  her  mistress.  "I 
believe  it  would  be  the  best  plan." 

"  It  is  not  a  very  long  journey,  I  think, 
but  I  have  never  travelled  by  myself  at 
all,"  the  girl  said,  as  Theo  was  silent.  "  It 
is  a  very  ugly  part  of  the  country  where 
my  brother  lives,  near  Mainley." 

"  How  far  from  Mainley ) "  said  Theo, 
looking  up  with  a  sudden  smile. 

"Three  miles,  I  think.     What  fun  it 

would  be "    And  she  checked  herself 

suddenly,  blushing,  but  Theo  was  looking 
at  her  very  kindly. 

"That  makes  it  quite  easy,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  going  by  this  train  to  Mainley,  with 
a — ^a  cousin  of  mine.  Of  course  you  can 
go  with  us,  if  you  like,  and  there  will  be 
no.  difficulty  in  getting  to  your  brother, 
when  you  are  only  three  miles  from  him. 
Perhaps  he  will  meet  you." 

"  How  kind  you  are  I  Thank  you.  But 
I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  What  will 
Clarence  say  if  he  does  come  here,  and 
doesn't  find  me  ) " 

"We  will  leave  a  message  for  him. 
There  was  a  nice  porter  with  my  things ;  he 
looked  as  if  he  would  remember  a  message," 
saidThea  "Shall  we  so  and  speak  to  him)" 

She  got  up,  and  the  girl  followed  her 
out  oi  the  waiting-room.  They  went  on 
together  into  the  hall,  where  Combe/ with 
frequent  glances  at  the  clock,  was  standing 
by  a  pile  of  luggage ;  the  porter  was  just 
labelling  it  for  Mainley. 

Wool  had  not  arrived,  nor  Mr.  Goodall. 
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"  If  you  please,  miss,  what  shall  we  do 
if  Mr.  Ooodall  is  late  for  the  train  t "  said 
Combe,  stepping  forward  anxiously.  "  The 
dog  isn't  come,  either." 

"  Isn't  he  1 "  saidTheo.  "  Will  you  label 
this  young  lady's  luggage  for  Mainl^y, 
please f  she  said  to  the  porter.  '''Where  is 
it  1 "  taming  to  her  companion. 

''  Oh,  the  man  said  he  must  put  it  in  the 
cloak-room." 

"For  this  train,  missi  111  see  to  it 
directly,"  said  the  porter. 

''And  if  a  gentleman  comes  after  the 
train  is  gone,  and  asks  for  this  young  lady, 
will  you  tell  him  that  she  is  quite  sue,  and 
has  gone  on  to  Mainley  V* 

Here  Theo  was  checked  in  her  romintic 
career,  much  to  Combe's  relief,  by  the 
simultaneous  arrival  of  two  men,  who 
came  in  at  different  doors,  and  walked 
straight  up  to  the  group  in  the  middle  of 
the  halL  One  was  Mr.  Goodall,  with  a 
porter  leading  Wool,  who  struggled  to 
reach  his  mistress.  The  other  was  a  tall, 
l^zy,  gentlemanlike,  middle-aged  man,  with 
a  not  very  agreeable  expression.  Theo, 
looking  at  him,  was  faintly  reminded  of 
somebody  she  had  seen.  She  noticed  him 
with  some  interest,  for  her  young  com- 
panion turned  quickly  to  meet  him,  rather 
frightened  and  confused. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  she 
began. 

"Here  we  are  now,  and  there  is  no 
time  to  lose,"  said  her  brother. 

He  was  not  just  then  looking  at  her,  but 
at  Mr.  OoodaU,  and  the  two  men  lifted 
their  hats  to  each  other.  Both  looked 
stiff,  and  John  Goodall's  face  was  very 
stern.  His  eyes  darted  from  the  man  to 
the  girl,  and  then  to  Theo;  these  two 
bowed  and  smiled  to  each  other  as  the  tall 
man  hurried  his  sister  away. 

Then  followed  a  few  moments  of  bustle 
and  confusion,  for  they  were  nearly  late 
for  the  train.  John  Goodall  was  in  a  great 
fass,  and  Theo  thought  him  a  tiresome 
fellow-traveller,  and  wondered  how  Helen's 
placid  ways  would  fit  in  with  this  sort  of 
thing.  After  aU,  they  were  in  the  carriage 
a  minute  or  two  before  the  train  started, 
and  Theo  saw  her  friend  pass  aloog  the 
platform.  There  were  now  two  men  with 
her;  the  second  was  a  rough,  vulgar-looking 
man,  with  a  red,  close-shaven  face  and  a 
bumptious  air. 

John  Ooodall  gave  a  sort  of  angry  grunt, 
and  threw  himself  back  iu  the  corner. 

*'  Do  you  know  those  people ) "  said 
Theo  as  the  train  began  to  move. 


"Yes.  How  can  they  interest  yoal" 
said  John  crossly. 

Theo  looked  at  him  and  smiled  a  littleL 
He  passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  as  if  to 
brush  away  some  cobwebs,  and  went  on, 
still  in  a  grumpy  manner  : 

"  I  am  sorry  if  I  hurried  you  jast  now. 
I  was  kept  by  a  stupid  mistake,  and  I 
have  been  bothered  this  morning  by  some 
business  going  wrong.  Had  you  been 
waiting  long  1 " 

"  Not  much  more  than  ten  minutes,  I 
think,"  said  Theo. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  What  did  yon  ask 
me  about  those  people  f  Were  you  talking 
to  that  girl  when  I  came  in  just  now  f " 

"  Yes.     I  asked  you  if  you  knew  them." 

"  I  don't  know  much  good  of  them,  and  I 
wonder  how  you  picked  up  the  acqoaint- 
anoe.    Helen  wouldn't  approve,  you  know." 

"  But  I  don't  suppose  Helen  knows  the 
girL  Tell  me  about  them,  and  then  I 
will  tell  you  why  I  was  talking  to  her." 

"  As  to  the  girl,  I  know  no  thing  abont  her. " 

"Except  that  she  is  wonderfully  pretty." 

"Well,  I  don't  even  know  Uiat  I 
never  saw  her  before,  and  I  didn't  look 
at  her  just  now.  I  sumtose  she  is  Litton's 
sister,  poor  thing !  and  in  that  case  she 
has  a  valuable  brother.  I  have  heard  a 
few  things  about  him — ^nothing  that  yon 
can  actually  take  hold  of,  you  know,  bat 
it  is  warning  enough  for  us  business  men 
when  all  a  man's  history  is  not  quite 
straight  and  above-board.  He  doesn't 
often  show  himself  down  at  Mainley ;  nor 
does  that  fellow  who  was  with  him  jost  now, 
and  who  certainly  bears  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation in  his  faca  Didn't  you  think  sof 

'*You  are  very  satiricali"  said  Theo 
dreamily. 

"  Well,  no  wonder.  And  Fm  carious 
too.  I  want  to  know  how  you  made 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Fane ;  it  is  not  a 
secret,  I  supposa" 

"  Fane ;  is  that  her  name  t " 

<*  If  it  was  Litton's  sister,  her  name  is 
Fane.    The  mother  married  twice." 

"  But  how  very  odd,"  said  Theo,  looking 
him  full  in  the  face  and  smiling.  "  Is  she 
related  to  that  Mr.  Fane  who  came  to  your 
wedding  % "  ^ 

"  Oh,  you  haven't  forgotten  that  fellow  1 ' 
said  John  Goodall  a  little  uncomfortablj. 

*'  Of  course  not.  I  thought  he  was  a  friend 
of  yours.  This  is  very  puzzling  altogether. 

"  Well,  I  can  explain  it  The  company 
only  took  these  Deerhurst  mines  last 
winter,  and  young  Fane  came  as  manager. 
Everything  seemed  fair  and  right  enough 
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then,  and  I  took  rather  a  fancy  to  him ; 
he  was  a  better  sort  of  fellow  than  we 
often  get  down  thera  He  had  been  rather 
under  the  weather,  I  think,  before  he  came ; 
he  left  the  army  because  he  couldn't*  pay 
his  debts,  and  I  suppose  Litton  did  the 
best  he  could  for  him  by  giving  him  this 
post  of  manager.  He  told  me  once  that 
Litton  had  done  everything  in  the  world 
for  him  and  his  sister — put  her  to  school 
and  so  forth.  Well,  Litton  may  have  been 
generous,  but  I  rather  suspect  it  was  with 
other  people's  money.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  you  understand,  that 
I  have  begun  to  have  doubts  about  him. 
And  now  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
Fane,  only  if  a  fellow  can  work  with  men 
like  Litton  and  Warren,  and  keep  his 
hands  clean,  he  is  a  miracle,  which  we 
don't  expect  in  these  days.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, my  bringing  Fane  to  the  wedding.  I 
acknowledge  that.  But  I  was  in  a  difficulty, 
as  Helen  perhaps  told  you.'' 

<*  I  remember,"  said  Theo.  " But  he  did  no 
harm,  and  I  think  he  was  very  agreeable." 

"As  to  that,  he  is  rather  ornamental," 
said  Mr.  Gk>odall.  "But  it  looked  inti- 
mate ;  it  was  taking  him  up,  you  see,  to 
an  extent  that  I  have  regretted  since." 

"  I  can't  see  that  you  have  anything  to 
regret,"  said  Theo,  with  a  clear  memory 
of  Mr.  Fane's  great  superiority  to  the 
bridegroom. 

"  That's  natural ;  he  is  a  smart  fellow  in 
his  way,  but  we  business  men  have  to  look 
at  things  from  our  own  point  of  view. 
And  now  you  were  going  to  tell  me  how 
you  made  acquaintance  with  Miss  Fane." 

Theo  told  him,  and  her  worthy  cousin 
listened  with  a  good-natured,  rather  patro- 
nising smile,  but  said  nothing  to  offend  her. 

"  Well,"  he  remarked,  "  she  will  have  a 
dull  life  of  it,  poor  girL  They  have  got 
rather  a  nice  little  old  house,  with  a  good 
view  over  trees  and  meadows,  right  away 
from  the  smoke.  The  company  bought  it, 
and  I  have  been  sorry  ever  smce  that  I 
did  not  buy  it  myself,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
best  sites  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  rather 
wish  I  had  gone  in  for  th)  mine  and  the 
whole  thing,  but  I  had  other  things  in  my 
head  last  winter." 

"  Helen  will  go  and  see  Miss  Fane,  won't 
she  1 " 

"I  can't  say,"  said  Mr,  Goodall  dryly. 
"We  are  some  distanc  3  off,  and  Helen  doesn't 
much  care  for  visiting,  as  you  know." 

"But  you  know  the  brother;  and  the 
girl  is  so  pretty,  and  ha)  such  nice  manners. 
I  am  quite  sure  Helen  would  like  her." 


"We  shall  see.  There  is  no  hurry 
about  it  I  have  not  seen  much  of  young 
Fane  lately,  and  I  don't  care  to  mix  myself 
up  with  them  just  now." 

"  But  Helen  is  not  you." 

Mr.  Goodall  smiled. 

"  You  don't  think  so  1 " 

"Besides,"  said  Theo,  "women  have 
nothing  to  do  with  business.  You  can 
quarrel  as  much  as  you  like  with  the 
brothers,  but  that  need  not  hinder  Helen 
from  being  kind  to  the  poor,  lonely,  harm- 
less little  sister." 

"  I*m  sorry  for  her,  I  assure  you,  but 
I  don't  believe  Helen  would  agree  with 
you  in  all  that  Marriage  changes  people's 
ideas.  When  you  are  married,  you  will 
find  that  your  husband's  quarrels  are  apt 
to  become  your  own." 

This  personal  touch  put  an  end  at  once 
to  Theo's  argument  She  showed  no 
annoyance,  but  she  turned  her  face  away 
to  the  window,  and  silently  reflected  on 
the  moral  of  all  this  talk,  that  there  could 
be  no  real  sympathy  between  people  of 
different  kinds,  such  as  herself  and  Mr. 
GoodalL  He  did  not  seem  sorry  to  take 
up  his  newspaper,  over  which  he  glanced 
now  and  then,  with  a  shade  of  vexation, 
at  the  fair,  proud  profile  of  his  wife's 
favourite  cousin.  He  was  very  glad  that 
Helen  was  not  such  an  impracticable 
person;  and  yet,  though  she  provoked 
him,  he  could  not  help  liking  Theo. 

The  train  rushed  on  for  several  hours 
past  woods,  and  meadows,  and  cornfields, 
a  landscape  which  would  have  been  unin- 
teresting if  it  had  not  glowed  with  gold,  and 
green,  and  blue,  in  the  riches  of  summer ; 
here  and  there  a  reddening  tree,  a  sof  0  hang- 
ing mist,  a  cleared  harvest-field,  bringing  a 
touch  of  autumn  to  sober  all  the  joy. 

At  last  the  horizon  began  to  be  stained 
with  long  trails  of  smoke,  which  Theo 
thought  were  clouds,  till  she  saw  the 
chimneys  from  which  they  were  slowly 
creeping  forth;  and  then  presently  the 
train  stopped  at  a  rather  grimy-looking 
station,  with  honest,  ugly  faces  on  the  plat- 
form, and  they  were  at  their  journey's  end. 
As  John  Goodall  took  her  to  the  carriage, 
Theo  looked  round  and  saw  her  girl  friend 
again.  She  was  walking  with  Mr.  Warren, 
the  disagreeable-faced  man  who  had  joined 
them  at  Euston.  He  had  just  taken  a  book 
out  of  her  hand,  and  was  laughing.  She 
looked  flushed*  and  miserable,  but,  catching 
Theo's  eyes,  she  hurried  suddenly  on,  and 
Theo  held  out  her  band  to  her.  Mr. 
Goodall  glanced  at  her  curiously,  but  not 
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unkindly.  Theo  herself  was  strangely 
touched  by  the  child's  unhappy  face,an  d 
the  way  in  which  she  flew  to  her. 

"  Are  you  very  tired  1 "  she  said  in  her 
sweetest  manner.  '*  You  have  had  a  long 
day.  Good-bye  !  But  I  know  where  you 
live,  and  I  shall  come  and  see  you.'' 

"Will  you,  really  1  Oh,  thank  you — 
thank  you ! " 

Mr.  Goodall  said  nothing  till  he  and 
Theo  were  driving  o£f  in  his  great  carriage 
together.     Then  he  remarked  : 

"  So  you  chose  to  commit  yourself." 

"  Yes,  I  did.  I  always  do  what  I  choose," 
said  Theo,  so  gently,  and  with  such  a  smile, 
that  he  could  not  even  feel  angry  with  her. 

CHAPTER  VIII.      GERALD  FANE'S  HOUSE. 

The  drawing-room  window  at  Deerhurst 
Cottage  looked  out  into  a  balcony  full  of 
flowers,  over  a  green  terrace  with  large 
bushes  of  fuchsia  and  old-fashioned  roses, 
and  carnations,  and  salvias,  and  asters,  and 
geraniums,  crowded  together  and  growing 
rather  wildly.  At  the  north  end  of  this 
terrace  there  was  a  yew,  and  a  high  wall 
covered  with  ivy  and  virginia-creeper ;  at 
the  south  end  a  great  old  wych-elm 
stretched  its  brown  arms  and  hung  its 
tresses  of  feathery  leaves  over  the  terrace 
and  a  lawn  on  the  other  side,  which  sloped 
up  southward,  bordered  with  box  and 
rhododendrons,  to  the  drive  and  the  gate 
into  the  village. 

Below  the  terrace,  to  the  west,  there 
was  an  orchard  with  old  grey  apple-trees, 
some  of  them  now  covered  with  fruit 
The  ground  felt  away  steeply  into  the 
hollow,  where  was  a  pond  nearly  {ddden 
by  trees,  then  rising  again  to  a  grass-field, 
and  a  corn-field  ftill  of  standing  sheaves, 
then  falling  to  flat  meadows  and  a  river, 
with  tall  rows  of  poplars  against  the  sky. 
Farther  away  there  were  woods,  and  dis- 
tant fields,  and  hills,  but  except  on  the 
northern  horizon,  where  there  were  signs 
of  a  town  behind  the  tree-tops,  half-hidden 
by  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  on  which 
Deerhurst  stood,  no  smoke  was  to  be  seen, 
or  any  sign  that  all  this  was  in  a  country 
of  mines  and  manufactures.  Certainly 
there  was  a  distant  puffing  and  snorting  of 
engines  to  be  heard  that  evening,  and  per- 
haps it  interfered  a  little  with  the  peace  of 
ihe  solemn  landscape,  the  sun  gone  down  in 
stormy  glory,  on  which  Ada  Fane  looked 
out  as  she  sat  with  her  brother  at  the  win- 
dow ;  but  she  was  almost  too  young  to  feel 
the  sentiment  of -the  hour  or  its  disturbance. 

He  was  sitting  in  a  large  armchair,  and 


she  was  opposite  him  on  the  low  window- 
seat.  The  last  sunset  lights  had  caught 
her  croD  of  auburn  curls,  so  that  his  ejes 
lingered  on  the  lovely  piece  of  colour;  but 
he  made  no  remark  upon  it ;  he  was  quite 
taken  up  with  listening  to  her  adventures. 

"And  you  didn't  find  out  what  hei 
name  was  f  " 

*'  No,  Gerald.  How  could  1 1  But  we 
shall  know  when  she  comes  to  see  me." 

Her  brother  laughed. 

"  She  won't  come ;  don't  flatter  your- 
self," he  said.  "She  could  only  come 
with  Mrs.  Groodall,  and  Qoodall  won't  let 
them.  He  means  to  cut  me.  Why,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  suppose  we  are  not  smart 
enough  for  him  now  he  is  married.  He 
has  never  asked  me  to  the  house  once, 
though  he  dragged  me  to  the  wedding.  I 
wish  I  had  not  gona" 

'^Why,  when  you  came  to  see  me, 
directly  afterwards,  I  thought  you  had 
liked  it,"  said  Ada. 

"  Did  vou  i " 
^  '<  Don't  be  cross,  Gerald,  or  I  sha'n't  like 
living  with  you.  Don't  you  think  it  was 
selfish  of  old  Olaience  to  keep  me  waiting 
all  those  hours  because  he  wanted  that 
horrid  Mr.  Warren  to  come  down  with  us ) " 

"  Poor  little  thing  1  Don't  talk  so  loud ; 
the  window  down  there  is  open,  and  they 
might  hear  you." 

"  Oh  no,  I  hear  their  old  voices  droning 
away;  they  are  thinking  of  wine  and 
tobacco,  and  not  of  me  at  alL  Bat  I 
should  rather  like  Mr.  Warren  to  know 
that  I  think  him  horrid,  because  I  da" 

"  You  are  not  fond  of  smoking  t " 

'^  I  don't  mind  your  cigarettes,  dear.'' 

**  Well,  as  you  are  going  to  live  with  me, 
and  as  I  am  many  years  older  than  youn — ^ 

"  Not  more  than  eight,  Gerald." 

"  Listen.  You  wifl  have,  of  course,  to 
do  everything  I  tell  you." 

"  Shall  I  really  1 " 

**  Yes ;  I  mean  it  And  to  begin  with,  you 
must  be  civil  to  the  people  tnat  Clarence 
brings  here.  They  may  be  the  biggest  bores 
possible,  but  you  have  got  to  behave  well 
to  them,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Wairen." 

"  I  can't,  Gerald.  I  hate  hina,  and  I  shsU 
not  speak  to  him  again  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  That  is  a  babyish  way  of  talking.  Yoji 
will  have  to  go  back  to  school,  if  you  can't 
behave  like  a  grown-up  person.  Look 
here,  I  don't  like  Warren  either, and! 
don't  suppose  Clarence  does;  but  dont 
you  see,  tne  company  depends  upon  hiiQ| 
He  has  got  all  the  money.  The  house  ana 
the  whole  thing  belongs  to  him,  really  ac> 
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literally;  at  least,  if  he  withdrew,  we 
couldn't  go  on  for  a  month,  and  bo  he  most 
be  kept  in  a  good  temper.  If  I  am  thrown 
out  of  this  work,  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the 
colonies,  and  then  I  don't  know  what 
would  become  of  you.  Now  you  see  it  is 
our  interest  to  be  civil  to  Mr.  Warren." 

Ada  sighed. 

"  To  oblige  you,*'  she  said.  "  But  I 
hope  he  won't  come  here  much.  At  any 
rate,  I'm  glad  you  don't  like  bim." 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  kick  him  out  of 
the  house,"  said  her  brother. 

Ada  sat  looking  up  at  him,  as  he  stared 
out  of  the  window,  with  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  sixteen.  She  liked  Clarence, 
and  was  grateful  to  him ;  he  had  always 
been  kind  to  her ;  but  Gerald  was  her  only 
own  brother,  the  hero  of  all  her  hopes  and 
fancies,  to  her  mind  the  handsomest  man 
and  the  finest  gentleman  in  England. 
Their  mother  had  spoilt  him  to  the  very 
utmost  of  her  power,  and  since  her  death 
he  had  not  wanted  worshippers,  though  he 
had  indeed  been  lonely  enough  since 
trouble  came,  and  this  distasteful  work. 
He  disliked  it  more  than  ever  now.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  he  had  been  in 
the  north  of  England,  plodding  away  in  a 
colliery  office  where  his  brother  had  put 
him;  solitary,  of  course,  among  his  com- 
panions, who  yet  liked  and  respected 
him.  For  there  really  was  something  fine 
about  Gerald,  inferior  as  he  was  to  what 
poor  Mrs.  Fane  and  Ada  thought  him.  He 
had  breeding,  character,  ambition ;  he  disr 
dained  to  shine  among  the  associates  to 
whom  fate  had  condemned  him ;  but  his 
false  position  filled  him  with  that  sensitive 
pride  which  .had  made  him  so  bitterly 
regret  going  to  John  Gh>odall's  wedding. 
Poor  fellow !  he  had  certainly  made  a 
mess  of  his  life  so  far.  Two  years  in  the 
army  had  been  enough  to  run  through  the 
few  thousand  pounds  that  his  mother  had 
left  him ;  he  had  been  even  more  careless 
and  thoughtless  than  most  boys  of  his 
age.  But  all  that  seemed  long  ago  now ; 
at  four-and-twenty,  Gerald  was  beginning 
to  feel  himself  a  dismal,  respectable  old 
man  ;  a  race-horse  obliged  to  plod  in  a  cart 
for  the  rest  of  his  broken-down  days,  and 
yet  conscious  that  all  the  strength  and  swift- 
ness were  hidden  somewhere  in  him  stiU. 

"How  do  you  like  the  house f"  said 
Gerald  presently.  ''Do  you  think  it  is 
all  right  1   Have  I  got  everything  proper  ? " 

"  1  think  it  is  ^  lovely.  Did  you  get 
this  nice  furniture  1 " 

''  Well,  it  had  to  be  furnished.  Clarence 


said  it  was  to  be  comfortable,  so  I  got 
everything  I  thought  necessary.  I  am 
rather  proud  of  the  armchairs;  have  you 
tried  them  yetl  That  bookcase  is  a 
success,  I  think,  and  the  piano  is  a  good 
ona     But  it  all  wants  a  lady,  of  course." 

''  It  has  got  one  now,"  said  Ada. 

She  jumped  up  and  walked  round  the 
room,  in  which  the  most  sesthetic  taste 
could  hardly  have  wished  anything  altered. 
Its  inspiration  might  perhaps  have  been 
found  between  the  quiet  boards  of  Mr. 
Morris's  Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art,  which 
was  lying  on  a  small  table ;  yet  there  was 
more  of  comfort  than  he  and  his  school 
would  quite  have  approved  of;  and  Mrs. 
Fane,  who  had  had  great  troubles,  looked 
down  sadly  from  the  wall  on  her  two 
darling  children. 

"Oak,  china,  books,  nice  greens  and 
blues,"  said  Ada  as  she  wandered  round. 
"  Oh  yes,  it's  all  very  satisfying,  but  there 
is  one  thing  we  want,  Gerald." 

'•  What  1 " 

"  Flowers  and  things  to  hold  them.  I'm 
sure  my  lady  is  fond  of  flowers,  and  I  know 
she  wiu  come,  whatever  you  may  say." 

Gerald  laughed.    . 

"There  are  plenty  outside,"  he  said, 
and  then  he  got  up  from  his  chair  and 
began  following  her  lazily  round. 

Standing  at  the  bookcase,  he  took  out  a 
book  and  turned  over  the  leaves,  while  she 
opened  the  piano  and  ran  her  fingers  up  and 
down. 

"Take  care,"  he  said;  "  perhaps  you  will 
bring  Mr.  Warren  upstairs." 

Ada  shut  the  piano  with  an  exclamation. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  and  I  should  not 
live  like  civilised  people,  Ada,"  he  said 
gravely.  "  These  men  won't  be  down  here 
very  often ;  the  afiairs  are  a  good  deal  left 
to  me,  and  as  it  is  our  house,  I  think  it  had 
better  be  a  regular  house,  you  know.  Ton 
can  look  after  the  housekeeping ;  the  cook 
is  a  good  sort  of  woman,  and  if  you  are  in 
any  trouble  you  can  come  to  ma" 

"Oh  no,  I  shall  never  come  to  you," 
said  Ada.  " Don't  be  so  conceited;  really 
you  are  priggisL  It  will  be  delightful  fun, 
and  I  shall  order  all  kinds  of  nice  things. 
By-the-bye,  do  you  have  five  o'clock  tea  1" 

"Never.  That's  a  feast  unknown.  I 
don't  often  come  in  till  after  six.  You  will 
want  it,  of  course,  so  mind  you  order  it 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Perhaps  I  slum  have  the  pleasure  of 

pouring  it  out  for  Miss ,  Mr.  GU>odairs 

cousin.     I  do  wish  I  knew  her  nama" 

"  What  did  you  say  she  was  like  t    Tell 
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me  acain,"  said  Geraldi  hfa  face  still  bent 
over  his  book. 

"  She  is  like  a  symphony  of  Beethoven's 
which  I  learned  the  other  day.  And  yon 
are  like  my  Hongarian  March,  Grerald !  I 
wonder  that  never  stmck  me  before." 
''  Can't  you  answer  a  plain  question  1  *' 
"  Don't  be  cross.  Her  hair  and  eyes  are 
dark,  but  her  eyes  are  much  more  than  dark, 
they  are  so  soft  and  smilinp:,  it  makes  one 
happy  to  look  at  them.  Her  complexion 
is  pale,  her  lips  are  red ;  I  think  her  mouth 
is  a  lovely  shape.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
saw  a  beautiful  person,  they  are  so  very 
rare,  but  if  I  did,  she  is  one.  There  is  a 
sort  of  cut  look  about  her  nose " 

"  Ob,  by  Jove  1 "  exclaimed  Gerald  with 
a  sudden  laugh. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 " 

**  Nothing ;  only  your  description.  It  is 
very  good,  after  all.    Go  on." 

«Ada  hesitated,  half  o£fended,  but  she 
went  on. 

«  When  I  first  saw  her,  I  felt  afraid  to 
speak  to  her,  she  looked  so  cold,  and  grave, 
and  grand,  but  presently  she  began  to  look 
at  me,  quite  absently  at  first,  till  her  eyes 
woke  up,  and  then  I  sow  she  was  a  perfect 
darling." 

*'  Was  there  a  dog  anywhere  about  1 " 
said  Grerald  after  a  pause. 

<<  Yes,  Mr.  <3oodall  broueht  a  collie,  and 
he  pulled  to  go  to  her,  and  she  went  and 
patted  him.  Then  Clarence  came  and  took 
me  away." 

"I  Imow  who  she  is — Miss  Meynell, 
Mrs.  GoodalFs  cousin.  I  saw  her  at  the 
wedding,"  said  Gerald,  quietly  putting 
back  his  book,  and  walking  to  the  window. 

Ada  was  full  of  exclamations. 

"  Did  you  speak  to  her  at  the  weddingt 
Will  she  remember  youl " 

**  Tes,  I  spoke  to  her.  I  took  her  in  to 
breakfast,  and  we  had  a  little  talk  about 
dogs.  I  saw  no  more  of  her,  for  die  went 
away  in  the  afternoon.  No,  I  don't  suppose 
she  will  remember  me." 

''And 'didn't  you  admire  her  tremen- 
dously 1    How  very  funny  men  are  ! " 

"  She  is  very  handsome,"  said  Gerald. 

<<  Don't  you  call  her  beautiful  1 " 

He  stood  at  the  window  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  looked  out  at  the  sky. 

"  We  shall  have  a  wet  day  to-morrow." 

Just  then  a  tramping  of  feet  on  the 
stairs,  and  a  fumbling  with  the  handle  of 
the  door,  announced  Mr.  Warren,  who 
came  in  rather  noisily. 

"Well,  Fane,  you  are  very  quiet  up 


here.  How  does  Miss  Fane  like  her  neir 
home — eh  f  She'll  soon  make  it  pretty,  I 
bet  you.  How  did  you  oome  to  do  np  tliis 
room  in  such  a  gloomy  style  1  This  youog 
lady  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  rosea 
and  lilies  and  forget-me  nets." 

"  She  prefers  Ugh  art  and  sanflowers," 
said  Gerald,  turning  from  the  window. 

''Then  certainly  she  ought  to  ha?e 
everything  she  does  prefer.  I  have  leil 
your  brother  downstairs  over  the  accoonta 
He  is  too  devoted  to  busiuesa,  in  my 
opinion.  Now  I  think  your  head  is  none 
the  less  clear  if  you  give  it  a  little  rest^ 
spare  time  and  thoughts  to  make  yourself 
agreeable,  and  so  I  told  him.  I  said  that 
with  a  charming  lady  in  the  house,  his 
dry  old  books  shouldn't  keep  me  any 
longer,  and  I  advised  him  to  follow  me  up 
without  delay.  But  he's  au  awful  per- 
severing fellow,  that  brother  of  youra  And 
too  clever — too  clever  by  half,  Mr.  Fane." 

"  He  likes  his  work,"  said  Gerald. 

He  had  strolled  back  alobg  the  room,  so 
as  to  stand  between  Ada  and  Mr.  Warren, 
who  had  arranged  himself  comfortably  in 
the  lai^est  armchair.  Gerald  did  not  knov 
when  he  had  thought  the  man  so  repolsire. 

"  Are  you  a  musician.  Miss  Fane  1 "  said 
Mr.  Warren  in  his  thick,  unpleasant  tone& 

<<  Would  you  mind  playing  something ) " 
said  Gerald,  turning  to  his  sister. 

She  looked  up  imploringly  into  his  fa^^, 
flushed  and  distressed;  all  her  happy 
spirit  and  fun  were  gone.  Her  lips  moved, 
and  she  said :  '*  Must  11" 

"  Do,  please,"  said  Gerald  in  the  same 
undertone. 

He  stood  by  her  at  the  piano,  while  she 
played  the  wild,  romantic  Hungarian  March 
which  she  said  reminded  her  of  him.  Mr. 
Warren  at  first  kept  time  and  applauded 
loudly,  but  in  the  middle  of  her  next  piece 
she  and  Gerald  were  both  startled  by  a 
sudden  snore.  She  looked  np  laughingly  at 
her  brother,  who  was  frowning  ferociously. 

When  the  music  was  over,  as  Mr.  Warren 
slept  comfortably  on,  the  two  young  people 
went  quietly  out  together,  and  Ada  had  her 
first  walk  about  the  old  garden  in  the  two 
light  But  her  question  about  Miss 
Meynell  was  not  answered  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  I      JOBmnt  OF  OBXGON. 

Thb  road,  which  ib  little  more  than  a 
rough  track — in  the  open  parte,  daring  the 
summer,  dust ;  in  the  winter,  mud — runs 
at  this  place  through  the  virgin  forest,  un- 
touched, for  the  most  part,  by  axe,  and 
almost  untrodden  by  foot  of  maa  It  is  a 
yery  remote  and  untrodden  track ;  it  has 
not  yet  even  advanced,  like  a  young  plough- 
boy,  to  the  dignity  of  corduroy;  it  runs 
along  slopes  of  hills  and  across  the 
valleys  between  them.  When  tiie  way 
is  clear  of  trees,  which  is  not  ofteni  one 
gets  a  view  of  the  blue  Pacific  &r  away 
in  the  west;  every  evening  the  sun  sinks 
into  it^  maUng  a  glorious  double  rose  of 
evening  in  the  sky  above  and  the  sea 
beneath.  Tet  erery  half-dosen  miles  or 
so  one  may,  perhaps — or  may  not,  perhaps 
—come  across  a  clearing  or  farm  cut 
out  of  the  solid  forest,  the  stumps  ef  the 
trees  still  sticking  dolefully  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  fields  divided  and  staked 
out  by  rough  snake-fences.  In  a  few  years, 
when  the  stumps  have  quite  disappeared, 
and  beautiful  green  things  have  grown 
over  the  ugly  fences,  this  farm,  with  its 
backinff  of  wood  and  hill,  will  be  as  per- 
fectly beautifiil  as  it  is  now  unkempt, 
ragged,  and  unsightly. 

You  never  meet  anybody  walking  along 
this  road,  for  it  runs  straight  up  into 
the  hiSs,  where  it  is  presenUy  lost;  but 
in  the  fields  and  upon  the  new  farms 
you  mtLj  sometimes  see  a  man  at 
work.  It  is,  in  fact,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  which  seems  a 
great  way  off  to  all  except  those  philoso- 
phers who  find  the  world  so  small ;  it  is  in 
the  land  of  Oregon,  on  the  borders  of  the 
ereat  Pacific,  where,  as  vet.  men  are  scarce. 


The  most  untidy,  most  uncared-for  clearing 
along  this  road  was  one  in  the  wildest  ana 
most  solitary  part  of  it|  high  up  among  the 
slopes  of  the  hills.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
settler  had  begun  with  immense  energy, 
stubbing  up  brushwood,  sowing  timothy- 
orass,  hewing  the  fir  trunks,  and  laying 
Sown  log-fences,  as  if  he  intended  to  live 
a  thousand  years  there,  but  had  then  lost 
heart,  and  so  suffered  the  weeds  to  grow, 
stubbed  up  no  more  brushwood,  and  left 
his  fences  unfinished. 

The  house  belonging  to  the  farm  was 
nothing  but  a  little  log  cabin,  grey-coloured 
and  weather-beaten,  with  two  windows  and 
a  door  in  the  middle  opening  to  a  narrow 
stoop  or  verandiUi.  A  little  beyond  the  hut 
there  ran  babbling  and  sparkling  in  the 
sun  (where  it  was  not  overhung  with  alder, 
wild-cherry,  and  syringa),  quite  the  most 
beautiful  little  brook  in  the  world.  At  the 
back  of  the  house  rose  steeply  a  great  hill 
covered  with  oak,  maple,  henuocl^  and  fir ; 
where  the  trees  had  been  cut  down,  but 
the  ground  not  further  cleared,  there  grew 
eyexy  kind  of  underwood,  bush,  briar,  and 
climbing-plant ;  the  wild  cucumber  trailing 
its  long  shoots;  blackberries  as  big  as 
English  mulberries;  huckleberries ;  thimble- 
berries;  yellow  sflJmon  berries;  and  the 
sweet  sal-lal ;  for  this  is  the  country  where 
the  King  of  Berry-land  holds  his  court 

Under  the  trees,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
glade  or  op^iing,  there  are  hu^e  ferns :  it 
18  a  land  of  greenery  and  sunshme ;  a  land 
where  everywhere  trickling  streams  make 
carpets  of  flponOT  moss,  and  the  air  is  soft 
like  unto  the  air  of  England.  On  the 
right  hand,  looking  east,  are  the  great 
mountains,  and  on  ike  left^  if  you  can  see 
it,  the  broad  Pacific 

Hififh  UD  amonff  the  hills  at  this  time 
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of  vear,  which  is  antamn  (or  else  the 
bemea  would  not  be  ripe),  the  farmers  and 
their  families  camp  out — the  girls  sleeping 
in  tents  and  the  boys  in  the  open  ;^  they 
shoot,  fish,  gather  berries,  and  make  jam — 
buckets  of  jam,  casks  of  jam,  hogsheads  of 
jam — ^breathe  as  sweet  and  pure  an  air  as 
there  is  anywhere  in  the  world  (except,  of 
course,  Dartmoor,  Hexham  Common,  and 
the  top  of  Malvern  Hill),  and  presently  go 
home  again,  ready  for  tne  winter's  dances, 
flirtations  and  sledging  and  skating  and  fan. 
Also  on  the  slopes  of  those  mountains 
live  herdsmen,  mostly  eremites  or  soli- 
taries, who  doubtless  meditate  on  things 
holy  and  spiritual  among  their  cattle ;  and, 
just  as  the  holy  men  of  old  were  con- 
tinually troubled  by  devils  permitted  to 
assume  the  forms  of  men  or  women-— espe- 
cially the  latter — so  these  herdsmen  are 
hindered  in  their  spiritual  musings  by  bears, 
grey  wolves,  and  coyotes.  And  they  do  not 
go  away  in  the  winter  like  the  campers-out, 
but  abide  upon  the  hills  and  endure  hard- 
ness and  frost)  snow  and  hail,  rain  and 
wind,  in  their  season. 

The  clearing  and  cabin  of  which  I 
speak  stood  quite  alone,  and  at  least 
ten  miles  from  any  other  farm.  In 
Europe  a  man  would  be  afraid  to  live  in 
so  solitary  a  fashion ;  in  Oregon,  loneliness 
is  not  BO  much  felt,  because  there  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of.  Very  few  of  these  hermito 
in  log  hute  have  got  anything  to  lose,  and 
if  they  had  there  would  be  no  one  to  rob 
them.  Wayfarers  by  day  are  few  and  far 
between;  wayfarers  by  night  exist  not; 
while  as  for  ghosts,  phantoms,  wraiths, 
dames  blanches,  and  spectres,  they  belong 
to  old  settled  places,  and  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  get  farther  west  than  New 
England ;  and  have  their  origin  in  what 
we  fondly  call  the  Romance  of  History, 
meaning  the  murders,  robberies,  piracies, 
cruelties,  tortures,  abductions,  fratricides, 
revenges,  wraths,  and  violences  of  which,  in 
a  new  country,  there  have  been  as  vet  com- 
paratively few.  In  the  matter  of  ghosts, 
the  coimty  of  Northumberland  alone, 
little  though  it  be,  would,  I  am  convinced, 
prove  a  matehfor  the  whole  of  the  United 
Stetes  taken  together  (with  Canada  thrown 
in),  excepting  only  Alaska,  which  is  a 
grisly  and  a  creepy  country,  and  haunted 
by  troops  of  devils,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
belles  of  Alaska  blacken  their  hoea — a 
thing  done  in  no  other  country,  and  a  oom- 

Sliment  which  must  be  received  as  at  once 
elicate  and  unexpected. 
It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in  late  Sep- 


tember ;  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  air  u 
if,  after  four  months — ^nay ,  six— of  splendid 
sunshine,  one  ought  to  be  satbfied  snd  con- 
tented.    Even  of  warmth  and  dear  Bkiesi 
there  cometh  satietjr  in  the  end,  and  certain 
hymns  which  speak  hopefully  concerning 
everlasting  sunshine  were  written  by  poets 
imperfectly  aequainted  with  human  wtnii, 
and  ignorant  of  the  tropics.    I  beUeve  an 
expurgated  edition  of  that  hymn-book  has 
been  prepared,  in  vridch  a  ParsiUse  with 
occasional  clouds  is  dwelt  upon,  for  thenae 
of  our  equatorial  brethren.   Nature,  in  fact^ 
was  saying  as  plainly  as  she  could  speak: 
''  I  could  now,  thank  you,  enjoy  a  little 
coolness,  with  clouds  and  rain,  in  order  to 
turn  my  green  leaves  into  red  and  crimson 
and  ffAd,  for  the  delight  of  hunuuis.   After 
that  I  will  trouble  ybu  for  the  costomary 
frost  and  snow;  but  all  in  moderation." 
Everybody  who  can  hear  thevoioe  of  Natore 
should  immediately  make  haste  to  be  in 
harmony  witli  her.  Then  they  will  be  strong 
and  sturdy  in  the  winter;  hopeful  in  the 
spring,  and  brimming  over  mth  love  for 
everybody,  especially  for  those  who  are  still 
young  and  beautiful ;  in  the  summer,  they 
will  be  meditative,  drowsy,  and  dnmberoos  -, 
and  in  the  autumn,  whether  or  no  a  man 
wears  that  blue  ribbon  about  which  they 
make  nowadays  such  a  coil,  he  ahould  feel 
the  vinous  mystery  of  the  season,  and  grow 
drunk,  if  only  in  imagination,  upon  the 
irnite  and  harvest  of  the  year. 

There  were  two  men  outside  that  log-hat 
on  the  shady  side,  which  was  the  front; 
between  them  was  a  teble  (home-made), 
on  which  were  cuds,  tobacco,  a  pamukini 
and  a  whiskey-bottla  One  had  a  chair; 
the  other  sat  on  an  empty  k^  tamed 
bottom  upwarda  The  man  on  the  keg  was 
the  squire  or  owner  of  the  clearing,  and 
lived  alone  in  the  hut  A  man  of  five-and- 
forty,  or  perhaps  fifty,  about  the  middle 
height,  and  spare ;  he  wore  a  long  beard, 
and  his  h^  was  lon^  Both  beard  and 
hair  were  brown,  touched  with  grey;  he 
had  regular  features,  which  had  been  once, 
probably,  handsome,  but  weak ;  and  blue 
eyes,  which  wandered  as  he  spoke,  and 
were  unsteady.  His  fingers  were  long 
and  delicate;  and  somehow  at  the  very 
first  sight  of  him,  one  thought  that  here 
was  a  poor,  weak  creature,  wnose  opinions 
mattered  nothing,  and  who  was  perfectly 
certain  never  to  get  on  in  the  world.  He 
had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  continually 
h^  turned  upon  the  whiskey*bottle  eyea  of 
affectioa 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  table  sat  hit 
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componioiii  a  man  of  much  the  same  height 
and  figure,  with  eyes  of  the  same  colour, 
only  of  a  darker  blue,  steadier,  not  to  say 
keener,  in  their  look ;  his  hair  and  beard 
were  quite  grey;  his  hands  were  strong 
and  square;  at  sight  of  him  the  inex- 
perienced, thinking  of  certain  stories, 
would  have  said  that  here  was  a  strong, 
brave  man,  one  of  Nature's  noblemen, 
turned  out  ready-made,  uneducated  and 
ignorant,  never,  maybe,  having  read  a 
single  book;  rude  and  rough  of  speech, 
coarse  of  manners;  yet  chivsJrous  as  a  true 
Castilian,  honourable  as  an  English  gentle- 
man, and  as  full  of  noble  sentiments  and 
lofty  aspirations  as  the  most  cultivated 
Dean. 

We  know  very  well,  and  feel  ashamed 
of  it,  that  such  a  man  cannot  be  found 
in  this  country  of  ours.  He  does  not 
grow  in  the  same  soil  as  an  enslaving 
aristocracy,  whether  of  birth,  education, 
genius,  or  knowledge.  This  man,  then, 
would  have  ajppearea  at  first  sight,  and  to 
persons  of  limited  experience  and  unlimited 
imagination,  a  true  nobleman  of  Nature's 
maMng.  But  there  were  about  him  certain 
outward  signs  and  tokens,  which  spoke 
volumes  to  such  as  had  wisdom,  and  could 
interpret  small  facts  of  evidence,  and  were 
not  too  eager  to  believe  in  the  perfection 
of  the  human  racQ.  For  instance,  among 
other  signs,  his  hands  were  white,  which, 
in  &uch  a  country  as  Oregon,  bodes  ill; 
his  eye  was  restless,  his  clothes  were 
good;  therefore,  whenever  wise  (and  there- 
fore suspicious)  persons  met  this  man, 
or  any  hke  unto  him,  they  would  edge 
away  from  him,  avoid  him,  and  whisper 
to  each  other  such  words  as  '*  sportsman,'' 
"gang,"  "sharper,"  or  their  equivalents, 
whether  in  Bostonian,  Virginian,  Ken- 
tuckian,  Calif omian,  or  Oregonese;  pleasant 
languages,  every  one,  full  of  local,  colourings 
and  all  remarkably  Uke  modem  English. 

This  man  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and 
sat  on  a  chair — ^the  only  chair — tilted  up 
against  the  door-posts.  His  feet  were  on 
the  table;  it  is  a  graceful,  easy,  con- 
venient, well-bred  attitude,  and  was  based 
by  the  original  inventor  on  consideration 
for  the  comfort  of  others. 

"Qo  on,  Johnny,"  he  said  encourag- 
ingly. Note,  that  when  one  man  calls 
anoUier,  without  first  asking  his  Ohristian- 
name,  Johnnv,  this  single  fact  saves  the 
historian  whole  pages  of  character-drawing. 
Many  a  novel  of  "  analysis  of  character  " 
would  vanish  altogether  if  the  hero  were 
at  the  ontset  nmnlv  named  Johnnv.     But 


then  that  novel  would  never  get  written. 
Pity ;  but  then,  again,  perhaps  no  one  ever 
wanted  it  to  be  written.  And,  again,  when 
one  man,  not  knowing  another  man's 
Ohristian  or  surname,  addresses  that  man, 
from  the  outset,  as  Colonel,  that  also  is  a 
fact  which  speaks  volumes 

"I  was  talking.  Colonel,"  replied  the 
other,  "  about  the  old  days,  and  my  wife 
and  the  little  one,  wasn't  I  f "  he  asked  with 
some  doubt,  as  if  he  'might  have  been 
talking  state  politics,  and  had,  perhaps, 
forgotten  the  thread  of  his  argument 

"You  never  talk  about  anything  else, 
Johnny,"  said  the  man  in  the  chair. 

"Why,  no,  Colonel — ^p'raps  not  You 
see,  mate,  when  you've  been  four  years  and 
more  mostly  alone,  and  a  stranger  comes 
along  and  stays  a  week,  you  naturally  talk 
about  what's  in  your  mind;  don't  you 
now  I  I  don't  know  who  you  are.  Colonel, 
nor  where  you  come  from,  but  you're  good 
company,  and  I  thank  you  for  staying. 
Make  it  another  week." 

"  Gh>  on,  Johnny  1  Don't  get  drunk  till 
the  evening,  or  I  shall  have  no  one  to  play 
poker  with,"  For  Johnnjr's  hand  was 
wandering  feebly  and  tentatively  in  the 
direction  of  the  bottle. 

"  The  little  maid  must  be  growing  a  tall 
girl  now,"  Johnny  went  on.  "  It  is  nigh 
twenty  years  since  I  saw  her  last,  and 
then  she  was  only  a  babe  of  four  months. 
Quite  a  tsSi  girl  she  must  be  growing — 
almost  a  woman  now." 

"  Almost,  indeed ! " 

"A  surprising  baby  she  was,  with  a 
beautiful  voice  already.  I  was  sorry  to 
come  away  for  her  sake,  I  remember." 

"What  did  you  do,  Johnny?"  The 
Colonel  asked  this  question  without  the 
least  hesitation  or  apology,  though  it  is  a 
most  improper  and  embarrassing  question 
to  put  anywhere  in  America  or  Australia 
to  a  gentleman  of  European  birth  and 
slender  luck.  "What  did  you  do,  Johnny) " 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  other  man. 

"  Nothing  f  Not  any  little  difficulty  with 
accounts  or  trust-money — eh  t " 

"  No,"  he  said,  not  at  all  o£fended  by  an 
insinuation  which  would  have  made  some 
sensitive  brothers  wince  and  kick.  "No; 
I  was  always  for  straight  ways." 

"  Drink,  I  suppose ) " 

"  Not  in  those  days.  Colonel  I've  only 
been  used  to  drink  since  I  came  to  the 
Land  o'  Freedom." 

"  What  did  you  come  over  for,  then  1 " 

"Well,  it's  a  strange  story.  Some 
wouldn't  believe  it    You  see.  I  had  a  wife." 
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"  So  youVe  told  me  before." 

"Yesi  I  was  maxried.  Why  I  got 
married  the  Loid  knows ;  but  I  dicL  And  I 
had  a  berth  in  a  good  Honae  at  three  quid 
a-week — more  than  ever  Tre  had  since.  We 
liyed  at  Hackney  Wick  then.  Qaite  a  nice 
hoose  we  had,  with  two  uttin'-rooms  and 
three  bedrooms,  fiiznidied  and  genteel; 
and  for  a  bit  my  Matilda — ^that  was  her 
name — ^was  as  contented  a  woman  as  you'd 
come  across,  in  spite  of  my  ridicolons 
Christian-nameL" 

"  What  was  vonr  Ghristian-name  t " 

**  Never  mind,  Colonel  That  hasn't  come 
across  the  Athmtic,  at  any  rate.  It  was  a 
beast  of  a  name.  The  boys  at  school 
made  nicknames  out  of  it;  they  called 
me  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  lordship 
and — ^never  mind.  The  clerks  in  the 
House  fonnd  it  oat,  and  made  my  life 
miserable  about  itb  A  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  bring  an  action  against  his  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  for  libel;  but  I 
suppose  the  lawyers  would  get  all  the 
money,  because  it  would  have  to  be  done 
under  age.  Don't  you  worry  about  my 
Christian-name,  because  you  won't  learn  it 
My  Christian-name  1  When  I  came  away, 
it  was  a  comfort  to  think  that  I'd  left  that 
behind.  The  boys  have  had  their  fun  out 
of  me  over  here,  you  bet,  because  I  won't 
shoot  nor  fight ;  but  they  never  found  that 
out.    No,  no  1 " 

^  <<WeU,  go  on;  one  may  just 
listen  to  your  story  as  go  to  sleeps 
Johnny." 

"We  got  on  very  well  for  a  spell 
year  and  a  half  it  was — ^Matilda  happy  and 
contented,  and  feeling  quite  the  lady.  We 
had  two  seats  in  a  pew  at  church,  and  the 
clergyman  called  more  than  once.  And 
then  a  dreadful  misfortune  happened, 
though  we  thought  it  was  grandeur.  For 
Matuda's  younger  sister,  r'leena,  did  a 
great  deal  better  than  herself,  and  married 
into  carriage  company  and  the  wholesale 
line,  at  Homsey.  After  that,  nothing  went 
well,  and  eveiy  time  her  sister  Fleena 
drove  over  to  call  on  Matilda — ^which  was 
oftener  than  was  necessary  between  married 
sisters,  and  meant  display — ^in  her  own 
carriage,  Matilda  turned  yellow,  and  had  to 
go  to  bed.  Then  nothing  would  do  but  I 
must  have  ambition.  I  must  rise*-I  must 
soar;  she  threw  in  my  teeth,  as  if  it  was 
a  disgrace,  that  I  was  only  a  clerk.  Why 
not  a  clerk  t  My  father  was  a  clerk ;  so 
was  hers;  so  were  her  cousins,  and  her 
brothers,  and  her  friends ;  so  were  all  mine. 
She  ou^t  to  have  thought  of  it  befose  she 
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manried  ma  I  didn't  want  to  lotr.  I 
wanted  my  pipe  of  an  evening^  and  be  kft 
alone ;  soanng  would  have  made  me  mi- 
comf ortabla  The  naming,  espeeislh  the 
day  after  Pleena  had  cukd,  was  more  wan  1 
could  bear.  So  I  came  away,  and  I  think 
Fve  made  mr  Fortune  and  done  pretty  well, 
at  last"  nis  eye  ran  dowly  icond  his 
weedy  fields,  and  unfinished  fences,  and 
at  last  rested  lovingly  upon  the  wbiikey- 
bottla  "  Pretty  well— though  I  had  a 
good  spell  of  waiting." 

''Tou  call  this  pretty  well,  do  mf 
Then,  Johnny,  you  are  eaaQy  pleased.* 

"This  is  a  sweet  apot^  Colonel,  for  aman 
to  rest  in;  there's  a  pig  or  two  in  the  sty, 
there's  a  barrel  of  pork  in  the  horue; 
there's  plenty  ct  game  and  birds  on  the 
hills ;  there's  oats  and  grass  to  be  traded  for 
whiskey  and  things.  As  for  the  wife,  she'i 
gone,  and  the  little  maid  don't  fed  she 
wanted  me,  and  Td  be  ungratefol  to 
up  and  cut  sticks  and  leave  this  place. 
Besides,  it  fell  into  my  hands  proyidential 
-^uite  providential,  which  a  man  ahould 
think  upon." 

"  How  did  it  fall  into  your  handaT 

"This  way  it  was.  I  was  going  along, 
four  years  ago,  alone  and  down  on  mj 
luck,  as,  in  those  days,  I  generally  wa& 
Suddenly,  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  I 
came  upon  this  veiy  dearin',  and  on  thiB 
same  identical  housa  The  door  was  open 
and  I  walked  in.  No  one  in  the  honse,  bat 
a  whiskey-bottle  on  the  table,  so  that  I  took 
a  drink.  Then  I  went  out  and  looked 
around.  Presently,  I  saw,  lyin'  nnder  a 
tree,  a  dead  man.  Hewas  auitedead;  but 
he  hadn't  been  dead  very  long,  and  moit 
ha'  dr<n)ped,  bein'  neither  knifed  nor  shot 
First,  I  buried  him  under  that  tree  there; 
yes,  that's  his  grave ;  then  I  stayed  here; 
then  I  came  to  feel  as  if  I'd  inherited  the 
shanty  and  the  dearin',  the  pigs  and  the 
oat&  If  there  had  been  any  money,"  he 
added  dowly,  *'I  shoold  have  idierited 
that  as  well ;  but  there  was  not  any.  No, 
there  was  no  money,  Colond." 

''  Did  anybody  ever  accuse  yon  of  mor- 
dering  that  man,  Johnny  I " 

"Nobody." 

"  Lucky  for  you."  The  Ookmd  yawned 
"And  now  I  suppose  you  mean  to  stay  till 
you  send  in  your  checks  t " 

"I  think  that  is  so,"  he  xepHed,  lookbg 
about  him  contentedly.  The  son  v<J 
doping  westward  now,  and  the  hOb  ud 
forests  were  lying  in  a  splendid  golden 
bath.  "  Why  should  I  move  out  Wh^ 
could  I  get  anywhere  better  than  this  t  1 
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am  bo8&  IVe  never  been  boss  befora  I 
et  up  when  I  like,  I  work  no  harder  than 
iika  Before,  I  had  to  work  as  it  pleased 
other  people ;  here  I  work  for  myself:  all 
the  wages  are  my  own.  As  for  company, 
I  don't  want  any  but  my  own,  seeing  that 
most  of  the  company  in  this  country  is 
fighting  and  quarrelling,  and  soreechin' 
mad  with  drink." 

**  Don't  you  want  to  see  your  wife  and 
daughter,  then  1 " 

"  As  for  my  wife  I  shall  see  her  quite 
soon  enough,  because,   I  tell  you,  she's 
dead ;  therefore  there's  no  hurry  respecting 
her.    As  for  my  little  maid,  I  shoiUd  like — 
yes,  I  really  should  like  to  set  eyes  on  that 
child  again."    He    made   a   determined 
effort,  grasped  the   whiskey -botde,  and 
resolutely  filled  half  the  pannikin,  which 
hfi  drank  oB,   <'  A  beautiful  voice  she  had." 
His  eyes  grew  softer  and  weaker,  and  he 
rambled  in  his  talk,  and  began  feebly  to 
repeat  himselL    "  Her  moUier  wanted  to 
be  proud  of  her  husband,  but  couldn't,  she 
said,  because  he  was  nothing  but  an  insig- 
nificant derk,  and  contented  with  that  and 
hislowfnend&  So  how  could  shot   Lordl 
I  was  always  the  most  contented  of  men. 
Give  me  my  pipe,  I  say,  and  my  drop  of 
beer  in  the  evening,  with  a  talk  and  a 
friend  or  two ;  what  more  does  any  man 
want)      And  payt     Why,   they    would 
have  advanced  me  to  five  poundis  a  week 
in  time;  more  than  ever  I've  had  since  she 
nagged  me  into  running  away." 

"  Then  you  did  pluck  up  spirit  to  run 
'  awayt" 

*'  I  did.  One  evening,  when  she'd  been 
going  on  worse  than  luual,  I  put  on  my 
hat  and  coat^  and  wropped  up  my  throat 
with  a  comforter  on  account  of  the  east 
wind,  and  I  said, '  Very  well,  Matilda,  I'm 
ofif.'  That's  all  I  said.  '  I'r  i  off,  MatUda.' 
All  she  said  was  'Gk)od-lye,'  and  my 
Chiistian-name,  which  she  never  used  but 
for  purposes  of  nagging." 

'*  So  you  came  away,  and  left  your  wife 
on  the  parish  f " 

**  No,  Colonel,  I  didn't  "—he  said  this 
without  the  Iciast  indignation  at  this 
charge  —  '*na  Matilda  had  her  own 
money,  left  to  her  and  invested  in  Diousea 
Now  she's  dead,  the  little  maid  has  it^  no 
ioabtb  A  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a 
fBBT  the  money  wa&  Perhaps  it  is  more 
by  ^hia  time." 

"  TV'aa  it  settled  upon  her  t " 
'<  Why  I"    He  took  another  drink  out 
»f  the  pannikin,    "  Don't  I  tell  you  it  was 
ler  monevt" 


'*  What  is  the  wife's  is  the  husband's." 

"You  wouldn't  say  that.  Colonel,  if 
jrou'd  known  Matilda.  You  wouldn't, 
indeed." 

"  Well,  you  ran  away  t  ** 

"  Yes,  I  ran  away."  He  laughed  gently. 
"  I  thought  I  would  surprise  Matilda,  so  I 
took  mypassage  that  same  day  for  New 
York.  When  I  got  there  I  wrote  to 
Matilda.  I  said  she'd  be  glad  to  find  her 
husband  was  a  man  of  spirit;  that  I  was 
bound  to  make  my  Fortune  before  I  came 
home  again;  and  I  told  her  where  a  letter 
would  find  me.  She  replied  that  she 
should  think  the  better  of  me  for  the 
future,  and  as  regards  the  Fortune  I  was  to 
send  it  home  bit  by  bit,  as  I  made  it, 
because  she  didn't  believe,  if  I  knew  how 
to  make  it^  that  I  had  the  pluck  to 
keep  it 

"I  don't  think,"  he  went  on  after  a 
pause,  "that  any  man's  Fortune  was  so 
slow  of  coming  as  mine.  I  tried  it  clerk- 
ing in  a  store,  I  tried  it  as  a  book-agent, 
and  a  bogus  auctioneer's  help,  and  a 
traveller  in  clocks  and  reaping-machines, 
and  a  conjuror's  confederate,  and  an  actor, 
and  a  schoolmaster,  and  "Lord  knows  what. 
Except  a  preacher,  I  think  I've  been  most 
everything.  Just  before  the  Fortune  came 
— ^I  mean  this  little  clearin',  and  the 
house — ^I  had  the  hardest  job  of  all,  for  I 
hitched  on  to  a  plough-gang." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  you  must  have  always 
have  been  a  pretty  useless  galoot  There's 
lots  like  you,  Johnny." 

"  Matilda,"  Johnny  went  on,  heedless  of 
these  contemptuous  words,  "didn't  quite 
know  all  that  happened.  No,  sir,  the 
letters  I  sent  home  would  have  done  credit 
to  Mr.  Yanderbilt ;  for  I  told  her  that  the 
dollars  were  running  in  so  thick  'twas 
impossible  to  count  them,  but  I  couldn't 
send  them  home  because  they  had  all  to 
be  invested  again.  She  wasn't  so  grateful 
for  the  news  as  she  might  have  been, 
wanting  all  the  time  to  take  a  better  posi- 
tion, as  she  said,  and  if  I  was  making  all 
this  money,  why  was  she  starving  on  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  1  Well, 
poor  thing,  perhaps  she  would  have  found 
out  the  tru^,  because  she  was  threatening 
to  come  out  after  the  dollars,  but  she  was 
taken  ill  and  died — all  pure  vexation 
because  I  wouldn't  send  any  of  it  home. 
After  that  the  little  maid  wrote  instead, 
and  I  kept  on,  just  to  please  her,  pilin'  it 
up  about  my  Glorious  Fortune.  But, 
somehow,  what  with  this  unexpected 
Fortune  and  the  whiskevt  I've  forgotten  to 
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change  the  post-town  and  the  State,  and  I 
guess  she  most  have  left  off  writing.'' 

"  So/'  said  the  other  man, "  yoaVe  got  a 
daughter  at  home,  and  youVe  done  nothing 
to  prevent  your  showing  your  face  again, 
and  there's  money  waiting  for  you,  and  yet 
you  stay  here  in  this  cursed  lonely  place 
without  a  friend" — Johnny  embraced  the 
whiskey-bottle  —  ''or  a  man  to  speak 
to." 

''YouVe  been  with  me  for  a  week, 
Colonel/'  said  Johnny, 

"  And  no  money " 

"  Enough  to  buy  whiskey  and  notions," 
he  interrupted. 

<<  And  nothing  to  expect" 

"I  expect,"  said  tfohnny,  "to  go  on 
living  here  for  a  thousand  yeara  What  do 
I  want  with  change)  I've  been  driven 
around  long  enough.  Land  o'  $*reedom,  is 
it )  I've  never  come  across  any  freedom. 
What's  it  like,  your  freedom  1  Show  me  a 
bit  of  it  All  I've  seen  in  this  country  is  a 
boss  at  one  end  of  a  bit  of  work  and  a 
beefsteak  at  the  other.  As  for  you, 
Colonel,  you've  had  a  bally  fine  tune, 
I  guess.    Euchre  1" 

The  other  nodded. 

«  Monty  r 

He  nodded  a^ain. 

"  Poker  f  I  Uiought  so,  and  a  difficulty 
now  and  then  1  Quite  so.  I  thought  once 
of  going  into  the  sporting  line  myself,  but 
I  concluded  'twas  unwholesome  for  delicate 
constitutions.  I  dare  say,  Colonel,  you've 
shot  your  man  before  now)  Yes,  I 
thought  sa  You  look  like  it  P'raps  you 
wouldn't  believe  it,  but  I've  never  even 
carried  a  revolver,  and  never  had  a  fight 
Born  in  England,  Colonel  t  Said  so, 
moment  I  set  eyes  on  yoa  In  London, 
most  likely.  They  all  come  from  London. 
Some  trouble,  no  doubt  f  Jes'  so.  As  is 
most  often  the  case,  and  no  need  to  ask 
farther.  For  there's  more  deserves  the 
trouble  than  gets  it^  and  if  the  jury  was  to 
change  place  with  the  prisoner,  very  often 
more  justice  would  be  done." 
^  Johnny  went  on  rambling  in  this  discur- 
sive way,  with  an  occasional  sip  at  the 
pannikin,  his  guest  paying  little  heed 

Presently  he  got  up,  and  said  rather 
thickly  that  it  was  close  on  sunset,  and  he 
must  go  and  fix  up  the  supper. 

Two  or  three  hours  later  the  two  men 
were  within  the  hut,  sitting  with  the  table 
between  them.  On  the  table  were  a  petro- 
leum lamp,  the  whisker-bottle,  and  a  pack 
of  cards.  But  unhappily  Johnny  had  over- 
estimated  his   strength  of  head,  which 


now  lay  on  the  table  among  the  cards,   In 
other  words,  he  was  drunk. 

The  Colonel,  who  seemed  sober,  sat  per- 
fectly stiU.  Presently  he  rose  and  sofUy 
went  into  the  open-air.  It  was  a  doadlesa 
night,  ther^  was  a  perfect  stillness  in  the 
air,  but  the  Colonel  looked  round  hun  wibh 
restless  and  uneasy  eyes. 

"What  is  iti"  he  murmured.  «I 
haven't  felt  like  this  for  fifteen  years 
or  more.  Why,  I  see  and  feel  London 
again.  I  am  to  give  one  of  them  a  dinner 
at  the  Caf6  Koyale.  We  are  going  to  the 
theatre  afterwards.  It  is  all  just  aa  it  used 
to  be  before  the  smasL  By  this  time  I 
suppose  they  have  got  old,  and  there's  a 
new  lot^  but  they  are  exactly  like  iheir 
predecessors,  and  the  old  games  go  on  jqst 
the  same." 

"Oh I"  he  heaved  a  long,  deep  sigL 
"  But  it  is  without  ma  I  am  out  of  it— 
for  ever." 

He  sighed  again,  and  began  to  walk  back- 
wards and  forwards,  swinging  his  urmsand 
cracking  his  fingera  He  was  living  over 
a^ain  the  old  lu  a  The  rambling  tuk  of 
his  companion  had  touched  some  chord 
which  awakened  old  memories,  and  these 
for  the  time  maddened  hint  He  was  at 
Newmarket^  at  Doncaster,  at  Epsom;  he 
was  singing  and  drinking  after  a  great 
supper;  he  was  gambling  at  a  baccarat- 
table;  he  was  riding  a  steeplechase;  he 
was  acting  with  a  troupe  of  aoiateun;  he 
was  dancing ;  he  was  love-maldng. 

"  If  I  had  money,"  he  said,  "I  conld  go 
back  to  all  of  it  As  for  the  old  set,  1  sup- 
pose they  are  alive.  They  would  welcome 
any  one  back  again  who  had  money  to  go 
the  pace.  Even  if  I  had  no  money,"  he 
went  on,  "  I  might  go  home  and  pretend 
I  had.  Lots  of  men  get  on  without  money. 
Why  not  1" 

For  two  hours  and  more  he  remained 
outside,  while,  within  the  hut,  the  drunken 
man  still  lay  asleep,  breathing  heavily,  his 
head  upon  uie  table. 

Presently  a  chill  breeze  sprang  up  fiom 
the  sea,  and  the  dreamer  returned  to  the 
hut  shivering. 

"  Ugh  I"  he  groaned,  looking  round  the 
bare  planks  and  comfortless  room,  his  head 
full  of  memories  of  Club-laud.  ^ 

The  lamp  was  burning  low—he  trimmed 
it  Then  be  took  a  drink  from  the 
whiskey-pannikin,  then  he  sat  down  »«^ 
with  the  cards  and  began  to  shuffle,  deal, 
cut,  combine,  arrange,  and  sort  the  cards 
with  deft  fingers,  aU  the  time  looking  a& 
imaginary  partner  in  theface^  so  that  when 
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the  game  should  be  finished,  tiie  stakes 
would  be  handed  over  to  himself  without  a 
Bospidon  or  any  diminution  of  confidence. 
He  alone  is  the  perfect  sportsman  who  can 
always  land  the  money  and  never  be  sus- 
pected. But  there  are,  alas  !  few  of  these. 
Presently  he  got  tired  of  his  game  of 
dummy  pigeon,  and  began  to  think  that  he 
was  sleepy,  and  might  as  well  turn  in.  Now 
his  host^  in  ofiering  him  hospitality  during 
the  last  week,  had  naturally  reserved  for 
himself  his  own  bed,  giving  his  guest  a 
shakedown  of  skins  and  blankets,  and  it 
occurred  to  the  Golonel  that,  Johnny  being 
so  very  drunk,  he  hunself  might  just  as 
well  tiuce  the  bed,  which  would  be  easier 
than  the  shake-down  on  the  floor.  A 
drunken  man  does  not  mind  a  hard  bed. 

The  bed-place  was  a  kind  of  bunk,  in 
which  blankets  were  spread  on  straw.   The 
Golonel  began  to  beat  up  the  straw  and 
arrange  the  blankets.    Now  whOe  he  was 
thoughtfully  preparing  a  pillow,  a  very 
strange  thing  happened.    At  the  head  of 
the  bed  he  found  a  small  recess,  contrived, 
no  doubt,  by  the  buQder  of  the  house,  for 
a  safe  receptacle  of  valuable  things.    It 
was,  in  fact,  a  secret  cupboard;  no  one 
would  suspect  such  a  thing  in  a  log-hut, 
and,  least  of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  bed- 
place.      Secret   cupboards  belong  to  old 
manor-houses,  granges,  baronial  halls,  and 
castles,  not  to  wooden  cabins  in  Western 
States ;  yet  here  was  such  a  hiding-place. 
The  Colonel,  with  considerable  curiosity, 
palled  oat  the  contents  and  brought  them 
to  the  table.  ~  First,  there  were  three  or 
four  little  bundles  of  letters,  tied  up  with 
string ;  they  were  frayed  at  the  edges  and 
soiled,  becauise  they  had  been  a  good  deal 
carried  about  in  the  pocket    The  ^runken 
man    stffl   lay   motionless   and   sleeping 
heavily.    The  colonel  untied  the  stoing 
and  tamed  over  the  letters.    Some  were 
signed  ''  Tour  afiectionate  wife."    He  read 
two  or  three  of  them,  and  smiled.    Johnny, 
therefore,  had    told  the  truth;  he   had 
really  ran  away  from  a  nagging  wife.    He 
deceived  her  as  to  his  success  in  the  New 
World ;  she  nageed  him  still  by  letter. 
Hie  others,  of  which  there  were  a  good 
many 9  were  iMtten,  first  in  a  school-girl's 
unformed  hand,  but  afterwards  in  a  firm 
round  writing,  clear  and  strong.     They 
began     ''My   dear   father,**    and    ended 
**  Yoor  affectionate  daughter,  MOly  Mon- 
toro." 

"  So,"  said  the  colonel,  "I  thought  the 
man  was  lying.    He's  a  poor  helpless  crea- 
Oan't  flvan  Iia    His  name  is  Montora 


How  the  devil  do  these  clerks  and  beggars 
get  such  names  t  And  his  daughter's  name 
isMilly.  WhatisMilly?  Emily  f  Matilda  f 
What's  in  this  bundle  1  More  letters,  I 
suppose." 

The  last  bundle  was  tied  up  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  wrapped  in  an  oilskin 
cloth.  The  colonel  opened  it,  and  changed 
colour,  turning  suddenly  quite  white ;  for 
the  bundle  was  nothing  else  than  a  packet 
of  English  bank-notes — ten-pound  notes, 
eighty  of  them— eight  hundred  pounds! 
He  counted  them  three  times  over.  Eight 
hundred  pounds ! 

As  he  counted  them  and  gazed  upon 
them,  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  lips 
trembled.  Then  he  thought  they  might 
be  forged  notes.  YTIiat  on  earth  could  a 
man  want  with  good  English  notes  in  a 
log-cabin  f  He  held  them  up  to  the  light 
and  examined  their  edges  and  looked  at 
the  numbers.    No ;  thev  were  good  notea 

Then  he  rememberea  how  the  man  he 
called  Johnny — the  Montoro  man — ^had 
alluded  to  money.  "If  there  had  been 
any,"  he  said,  ''I  should  have  inherited 
that  as  well"  He  could  lie,  then,  after  all, 
this  mean  creature ;  and  he  had  lied. 

Eight  hundred  pounds  in  notes  1  And 
still  the  drunken  man  lay,  head  on  table, 
snoring  heavily. 

Eight  hundred  pounds  I  What  could 
not  be  done  with  eight  hundred  pounds  1 

Ton  may  invest  it  in  the  Three  per 
Gents,  and  get  twenty-four  pounds  a  year 
for  it,  which  is  not  much  more  than 
a  soldier's  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day; 
yoa  may  buy  the  stock  and  good-will 
of  a  genteel  shop,  such  as  a  tobacconist's 
or  a  fancy-shop  with  Berlin  work;  you 
may  buy  a  lodging-house  furnished ;  you 
may  publish  two  or  three  novels  with  it ; 
you  may  have  your  portrait  painted ;  you 
may  buy  a  really  beautiful  blue  vase  with 
it — you  may  do  quantities  of  useful  things 
with  eight  hundred  pounds;  but  the 
Colonel  thought  not  of  these.  His  fancy 
quickly  tamed  to  London  and  the  West 
End. 

He  stood  there  for  half  an  hour  and 
more  with  the  notes  in  his  hand,  irresolute, 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  Tempter. 

Now  the  Tempter  whispered  this  and 
that^  but  always  came  back  to  the  same 
pointy  which  was  that  with  eight  hundred 
pounds  for  capital  a  man  who  knew  how 
to  play  might  do  very  well  in  London. 
Why,  when  he — ^not  the  Tempter,  but  the 
Golonel — ^was  a  youngster  he  lost  his  whole 
fortune  bficanse  ha  nlaved  with  sneh  men 
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as  he  himself  had  since  become.  Eight 
hundred  pounds  I  Why  with  two  hundred 
he  cotdd  go  back  to  that  old  life  and  begin 
agaia  Nobody  knew  anything  when  he 
came  away  except  that  he  was  stone  broka 
Yes,  he  could  go  back  again.  He  was 
fifty,  and  he  had  erown  quite  grey.  That 
comd  be  remedied.  It  was  fifteen  years 
since  he  disappeared  from  the  West  ikid — 
and  now  he  could  go  back  again  if  he  liked. 
Heavens  I  how  he  should  enjoy  once  more 
the  glad  following  of  the  rosy  hours  1 
Besides,  as  the  honest  and  virtuous 
Tempter  said,  it  was  not  Johnny's  money 
at  all  He  had  lied.  He  said  there  was 
no  money;  it  was  quite  certainly  the 
money  of  the  dead  man.  Serve  Johnny 
right  to  punish  him  for  lying  and  to 
take  away  his  money. 

It  grew  late.  The  drunks  man  slept  on. 
There  are  never  any  clocks  in  log-huts  until 
the  agent  in  clocks  has  called.  But  I  think 
it  must  have  been  midnight  when  the 
Tempter  said  his  last  word,  and  the  Colonel, 
without  listening  to  that  other  voice,  which 
said  that  though  he  had  done  a  good  many 
tolerably  bad  things,  he  had  never  done 
anything  half  so  bad  as  ¥^hat  he  was  now 
goins  to  do,  and  did  he  think  that  he 
could  ever  after  it  consider  himself  worthy 
of  any  respect  or  consideration  at  all) 
For  to  swagger  and  captain  it  around,  to 
cheat  and  buUy  with  those  who  cheat  and 
bully — ^ready  at  a  moment  to  fight  for 
your  life^-to  be  a  ruffian,  open  and  con- 
fessed, hath  in  it  something  of  bravery 
which  commands  a  little  admiration ;  but 
to  be  a  mean,  secret  thief—to  reward 
hospitality  with  robbery — this,  indeed, 
is  different  But  this  voice  was  a  small 
voice,  and  the  other  was  loud  and  persua- 
sive. Therefore  the  Colonel  put  on  his  hat, 
turned  down  the  lamp,  stuffed  the  bundles, 
notes,  letters,  and  all,  into  his  pockety  and 
stepped  out  stealthily  and  disappeared. 

An  hour  or  so  afterwards,  Johnny  moved 
uneasUy,  moaned  and  grunted  in  lus  sleep, 
discovered  that  the  edge  of  the  table  was 
sharp,  and  his  neck  stiff;  then  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  lifted  his  head,  feeling  a  little 
cold  and  somewhat  cramped  from  the 
position  in  which  he  had  been  lying. 

Pretty  well  awake  now,  he  slowly  rose 
and  tried  to  shake  himself  together.  Then 
he  remembered  something. 

"  Colonel  I "  he  said  hoarsely. 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Colonel's  asleepi"  he  whispered.  "  Less 
go  to  bed.'' 


He  threw  himself  into  the  bunk  and 
drew  the  blankets  over  him,  without  the 
usual  preliminary  of  undressing.  As  toon 
as  he  was  quite  comfortable,  he  addressed 
himself  to  sleep,  but  first,  as  a  matter  of 
custom,  he  felt  m  the  right-hand  comer  for 
the  recess  in  which  he  kept  his  bandies. 
Very  odd ;  he  could  not  find  them.  They 
were  not  Uiere. 

In  a  moment,  he  was  broad  awake,  and 
perfectly  sober.  On  his  knees  he  began  to 
fumble  and  feel  everywhere  for  his  trea- 
sures. Then  he  sprang  out  of  bed,  dying, 
«  Colonel  1  Colonel  1  wue  up!"  and  groped 
about  for  his  matches.  When  he  had 
found  them,  still  wondering  why  the  Colonel 
slept  so  heavily,  he  lit  the  lam^  and 
seurched  again  for  his  packets,  fiat  in 
vain.  They  were  gon&  Then  he  looked 
for  his  guests  and  he  was  gone  toa 

Then  he  understood  what  had  happened, 
and  seizing  his  gun  with  a  loud  cry,  the 
robbed  man  ran  wildly  out  into  the  road, 
and  rushed  along  the  track  southward. 
That  was  a  ^reat  pity,  because  the  Colonel, 
who  felt  quite  si^Ee  and  easy  in  his  mind, 
and  was  not  making  any  violent  effort  to 
cover  the  ground  quickly,  was  marching 
due  north. 

CHAPTER  II.      ON  THE  RIVER  LEA. 

The  Eiver  Lea  is  honourably  known 
among  fellows  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society,  schoolbovs  who  go  in  for  their 
prize,  and  the  makers  of  maps,  aa  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Middlesex.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  river  which  goes  into 
society,  like  a  certain  other  river  which 
runs  along  the  south  of  the  same  coonty. 
This  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways: 
first,  because  society  is  a  good  long  vay 
ofif;  next,  because  you  cannot  get  at  the 
East  of  London  except  from  Broad  Street^ 
which  is  not  a  society  station ;  next)  on 
account  of  what  may  be  called  the  penonal 
character  of  the  river.  Its  mouth  is  respect- 
able, but  homely,  and  a  good  deal  en- 
cumberedi  though  of  a  loimy  breadth  at 
high-tide,  with  barges,  lighters,  works,  and 
wharves.  Higher  up,  it  shows  a  sad  want 
of  directness  and  purpcme ;  it  winds  aboat 
among  the  low  meadows  and  manhes 
without  ever  making  a  bold  push  among 
such  unresisting  material;  it  oontinoally 
goes  off  into  three  or  four  channeb;  for  a 
large  part  of  its  course  ike  prospect  on  one 
bank  at  least  always  terminates  with  a  row 
of  low  cottages,  built  of  grey  brick  with 
red  roofs.  Even  the  Thames  at  Cliveden 
could  not  maintain  its  dignity  against  that 
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mean  endleaa  row  of  small  grey  houses  and 
red  roo& 

Yet  the  river  is  regarded  with  passionate 
fondness  by  all  who  dwell  between  Strat- 
ford and  Hertford.  For  you  may  fish  in 
it  all  the  year  round ;  and  you  may  row 
upon  it  for  nine  months  in  tne  year ;  you 
may  bathe  in  it  for  three  months  in  the 
year ;  and  you  may  get  drowned  in  it,  and 
very  often  do,  if  you  happen  to  be  upset 
and  cannot  swim.  On  hiJf-holidays  and  on 
summer  evenings,  there  are  as  many  boats 
m>on  it  as  on  the  Thames  at  Bicnmond. 
There  is  also  to  be  found  upon  its  banks 
the  Biverside  Jack,  a  creature  whom,  at 
first,  it  seems  incongruous  to  meet  so  far 
east  The  ignorant  traveller  would  as  soon 
expect  a  salmon  in  the  River  Lea  as  a  Jack 
like  him  of  Putney,  Richmond,  Chertsey, 
and  Kingston,  upon  its  banks.  Tet  here  he 
is;  using  his  favourite  lan^age  with  the 
one  favourite  adjective  which  goes  with 
everything,  like  the  Spanish  onion,  or 
curry-powder,  or  Soyer's  Universal  Sauce  ; 
patriotically  drinking  the  national  bever- 
age ;  loafing  about  among  the  boats;  always 
pretending  to  be  extremely  busy,  yet  never 
doing  anytlung,  and  still  a  waiter — *'  he 
also  serves,  who  only  stands  and  waits" — 
upon  Providence  for  the  casual  tip;  his 
expectationa  being  pitched  lower  than 
those  of  his  Richmond  cousin&  The  Lea 
River  Jack  has  a  cottage  upon  the  bank, 
green  with  damp  in  the  winter  and  pictu- 
resque with  dirt  in  the  summer;  behind 
the  cottage  is  a  garden  in  which  he  Rrows 
the  most  gigantic  Jerusalem  artichokes — 
perhaps  that  vegetable,  in  some  subtle, 
unknown  way,  appeals  to  a  poetic  side, 
hitherto  unsuspected,  in  his  nature :  here 
and  there  he  has  a  ferry-boat,  in  which  he 
will  take  you  across  for  a  pennv.  Whether 
business  is  brisk  or  slack,  ne  always  has  a 
rod  or  two  in  the  water,  and  as  he  goes 
about  his  chores,  he  still  keeps  one  eye  upon 
the  float,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
strike  the  silver  roach. 

If  you  were  to  ascend  the  river  from  the 
mouth,  where  it  is  called  Bow  Creek,  beside 
the  East  India  Dock,  you  would  pass,  on 
your  left,  wharves,  gasworks,  and  mankind, 
all  the  way  by  Bromley,  Bow,  and  Strat- 
ford, till  yon  came  to  Clapton ;  and  all  the 
wav  upon  the  right  you  would  have  a  broad 
and  dreary  flat,  which  has  many  names,  but 
is  one  swamp — the  Great  Disnuil  Swamp — 
once,  I  believe,  and  up  to  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who  loved  hunting 
in  Eppinff  and  Hainault^  and  thereabout, 
fall  of    uliiratoni.  maiminflp  tortlea.  and 


Wantley  Dragons,  or  at  least  the  Sussex 
kind,  which  were  smaller.  No  one 
must  contemplate  this  swamp  too  long,  or 
on  many  days,  except  when  there  is  a 
sunny  s^*  above,  with  a  west  wind  driving 
light  clouds  about,  making  alternations  of 
light  and  shada 

It  ia  not,  I  think,  until  one  gets  to 
Clapton  that  the  stream  becomes  possible 
for  those  who  are  affected  bv  their 
surroundings ;  above  that  point  it  is  a  real 
river,  which  may  be  rowed  upon  or  fished 
in,  and  enjoyed  as  much  as  any  other  river 
in  England,  though  with  more  moderate 
raptures.  It  is  not  so  picturesque  as  the 
Wye,  for  instance;  nor  so  bright  as  the 
southern  Avon;  nor  so  dashing  as  the 
Usk ;  nor  so  pleasing  as  the  Tyne ;  nor  so 
lovely  as  the  Coquet ;  but  yet  it  pleasea 

It  was  on  the  evening  of   Thursday, 
the    28th  of  June  in  the  present  year 
of  grace,   1883,  that  among  other  boats 
ujpon  the  River  Lea,  was  one — ^the  only  one 
with  which  we  are  concerned — containing 
two  persons.     Had  these  two  persons  been 
old,  or  even  middle-aged,  nobody  would 
have  noticed  them ;  but  as  they  were  both 
young,  and  one  was  not  only  young,  but 
very  pleasing  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon, 
people  on  the  bank  looked  after  them  as 
the  boat  sped  on  her  way.    As  for  the 
evening,  it  was  exactly  the  sort  of  evening 
which  this  homely  river  wants  to  set  off  its 
simple  beauty ;  the  wind  was  from  the  west 
and  blew  in  gusts,  but  not  too  heavily; 
the  clouds  scudded  across  the  sky,  the  air 
was  clear ;  there  was  a  lively  ripple  in  the 
water,  and  a  pleasant  lapping  and  plashing 
of  the  water  among  the  Ull  rank  grass 
which  serves  the  Lea  at  this  part  in  place  of 
reeds  and  water-lilie&    The  river  was  quite 
full  and  brimming  over,  but  the  girl  who 
sat  in  the  stem  and  held  the  rudder-strings 
could  not  see  the  flat  marshy  fields,  because 
of  this  tall  grass  standing  in  the  red  clay  of 
the  low  bank    When  the  sun  ^ot  a  chance 
between  the  impertinent  clou£,  the  wave- 
lets were  blue  and  bright,  and  sparkled  and 
danced  merrily,  like  bubbles  in  a  glass  of 
champa^e,  or  zoedone  at  the  very  least ; 
so  that  It  did  one  good  only  to  see  them. 
When  a  fljring  cloud  hid  the  sun,  and  the 
wind  came  down  upon  the  water,  it  became 
inky-black,  and  the  little  billows  were  as 
threatening  as  if  they  had  been  great  waves, 
and  the  girl's  eyes  fell  instinctively  upon 
the  young  man  with  her,  as  if  for  protec- 
tion.   This  was  quite  natural,  because  he 
was  her  lover.    Any  girl  would  have  done 
the  same. 
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As  for  her  appearance,  I  declare  that 
there  was  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  common 
in  her  face ;  and  yet  she  was  very  far  from 
being  common.  Women  said  of  her  that 
she  was  rather  pretty,  in  their  cold  and 
critical  way ;  young  men  wonld  have  found 
her  charming,  but  she  only  knew  one  or 
two.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  such 
pretty,  sweet-faced  English  girls,  with  the 
seal  of  goodness  and  tenderness  on  Uieir 
foreheads;  you  may  see  them  in  any 
town  of  this  happy  realm  wherever  girls 
do  congregate,  that  is  to  say,,  in  church  or 
at  evening  parties — whether  most  they  love 
their  prayers  or  their  waltzing  is  a  question 
which  I  leave  to  philosophers — they  are  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,  and  yet,  though 
so  plenty,  they  are  so  very  precious.    Tms 

firl,  Milly  Montoro,  was  nineteen,  or  per- 
aps  twenty ;  of  her  beauty  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  was  entirely  conformable 
to  the  ideal  of  this  present  year,  which, 
among  qtiiei  things,  likes  its  damsels  to  be 
tall  rather  than  petites,  and  perhaps  prefers 
a  brunette  to  a  blonda  Tins  evening  she 
was  perfectly  happy;  she  had  all  she 
wanted:  love,  and  plenty  of  it;  youth, 
health,  strength,  hope,  a  modest  suffi- 
ciency— what  can  girl  desire  more  f  She 
was  so  happy  that  she  felt  in  a  way 
ashamed,  and  afraid  of  showing  her  happi- 
ness too  much,  lest  George  snould  think 
her  silly — which  indeed  she  was  not  She 
was  so  happy  that  she  did  not  care  much 
about  talking,  and  would  have  been  con- 
tented to  go  on  watchine  river,  and  sky, 
and  bank,  and  the  face  of  her  lover  before 
her,  without  a  word ;  she  was  so  happv,  in 
short,  that  she  felt  as  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  must  needs  be  as  happy  as  herself; 
and  the  golden  age  with  Roger  Bontemps ; 
the  Ship  which  is  bound  to  come  home,  but 
is  always  overdue ;  the  Home  of  Plenty ; 
the  Land  of  Cockaigne;  the  Garden  of 
Delight,  and  the  Paradise  of  Sweet  Con- 
tentment, were  all  come  together,  most 
unexpectedly,  and  had  every  intention  of 
staying,  and  never  going  away  again  at  all! 
A  blissful  dream,  tnily  I  Happy  those  who 
fail  not  of  it  once  in  their  lives. 

Along  the  bank  there  sat  rows  of 
anglers.  On  the  Lea  they  are  of  all  ages. 
The  angler,  like  the  poet  and  the  sdsth^te, 
is  born,  not  made;  some  upon  the  bank 
were  old,  old  men,  seventy,  eighty,  ninety 
years  of  aga  Chu les  Lamb,  fifty  years 
ago,  used  to  see  them  in  the  same  place, 
fishing  with  the  same  rod,  after  the  same 
roach.  Others  were  middle-aged  men, 
whose  work  in  the  City,  though  necessary, 


was  irksome,  because  it  kept  them  from 
the  banks ;  others  were  young  men,  bat 
thoughtful  and  reflective,  who  sit  every 
evening,  rod  in  hand,  in  grave  silence  and 
patience,  while  their  frivolous  compeeis 
in  cruelty  collars  and  tight  troiuen,  go 
a-mashing;  others,  again,  were  mere  boys 
and  striplings  yet,  already  bound  for  lllfe 
to  the  brotherhood,  though  no  oaths  or 
secret  mysteries  of  initiation  and  reception 
were  ofiered  or  required.  Milly  pitied 
them  a  little  this  evening ;  it  certainly  did 
seem  to  her  that  men  at  eveiy  time  of  life 
would  be  better  employed  in  making  love 
than  in  fishing. 

"  Oh,  George,"  she  leaned  forward  and 
murmured  low,  '*  do  the  young  men  never 
leave  the  banks  and  look  for  some  girl,  to 
make  her  happy  V* 

"You  wolJd  like  everybody  to  be 
hwpy,"  said  her  lover,  resting  on  his  oan. 
"why,  my  darling,  it  is  not  every  prl 
who  can  make  every  man  happy.  Do  yon 
think  any  other  girl  in  the  world  wonld 
have  made  me  happy ) " 

If  you  think  of  it  there  seems^  a  little 
arrogance  and  self-conceit  in  this  little 
speech ;  but  the  young  man  did  not  intend 
it  What  he  meant  was,  that  not  every 
girl  has  the  power  of  making  the  happiness 
of  even  an  average,  ordinary,  typical,  com- 
monplace young  man  such  as  himsdf ;  he 
was  quite  a  humble  young  man  in  his  own 
estimation.  He  designed  to  pay  a  high 
compliment  to  his  betrothed,  becaose,  so 
lofty  being  the  ideal  woman  even  in  the  most 
commonplace  manly  bosom,  Milly  Montoro 
alone,  of  all  the  women  he  had  ever  seen, 
reached  this  giddy  height  She  understood 
him  to  mean  this,  and  she  blushed  and 
lowered  her  eyes,  beins  afraid  for  herself 
lest  she  might  fail  in  this  point  or  in  that, 
and  so  have  to  come  down  to  a  lower  step, 
whereby  she  might  imperil  the  affections 
she  had  won. 

The  early  days  of  courtship  ar^  to 
an  innocent  maid,  as  the  steps  of  one 
who  walks  with  trembling  feet  upon 
frozen  snow,  doubting  the  assurance  of  the 
guide  who  has  gone  before,  and  assures  ha 
that  all  is  safe ;  going  delicately,  fearfolly, 
pit-a-pat,  softly  feeling  the  strength  of  the 
treacherous  surface,  until,  quite  assored 
that  it  is  safe  indeed,  the  traveller  maf 
walk  in  ease  and  happiness.  The  ve^ 
peril,  however,  lends  excitement  and 
pleasure  to  the  journey. 

So  the  girl  listened,  and  her  heart 
glowed  wittun  her  to  hear  these  words ; 
and  yet  she  was  afraid.      Is  it  not  a 
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delightful  thing  to  feel,  for  once  in  a  life, 
that  jou  are  a  real  angel,  wanting  nothing 
but  a  couple  of  wings,  and  bound  to  play 
up  to  the  part,  and  to  scorn  the  little 
temperous  tiffs,  shai^  BAjingB,  unworthy 
thoughts,  with  which  some  girls,  not  yet 
fully  assured  that  they  belong  to  the  holy 
army  of  angels,  do  poison  andcormpt  tibeir 
minds? 

" Oh,  (George,"  she  murmured,  "do  not 
spoil  me^  or  you  will  be  disappointed  af ter- 
warda    Let  us  talk  of  our  future,'' 

The  young  man,  at  the  invigorating 
thought  of  the  future,  grasped  his  sculls 
with  firmer  hands,  and  put  his  back  into 
half-a-dozen  strokes,  so  that  the  little  craft, 
astonished,  and  a  little  hurt  in  her  feelings 
androwlocksjclovethewatersatracingspeed. 

I  am  firmly  fixed  in  the  opinion,  and  am 
prepared  to  maintain  it  in  open  tourney ,  lance 
in  rest,  and  buckler  (especially  bucMer)  on 
arm,  that  the  whole  hope  of  the  country  in 
the  future,  its  mainstay  in  the  present,  its 
glory  in  the  past,  lies,  will  lie,  and  has 
always  lain,  m  those  boys  who  do  not 
distinguish  themselves,  or  show  any  en- 
thusiasm over  the  subjects  which  we  com- 
monly call  lUercB  humaniorea,  or  Mies 
lettres — ^in  other  words,  who  do  not  ''take 
to  books,"  but  prefer  the  carpenterVshop, 
the  lathe,  the  Zoological  Oardens,  the 
natural  history  of  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and 
men ;  who  want  always  to  find  out  how 
things  are  done,  with  what  tools  and 
methods,  and  then  are  never  satisfied 
until  they  can  see  their  way  to  improve 
those  methods;  whose  heaven  upon  this 
earth  is  a  chemical  and  physical  laboratory; 
who  re^y  cannot  be  nuule  to  care  for 
poetry — ^unless  there  is  a  ^ttlin^  good 
story  in  it— or  for  a  story  unless  it  is  real, 
full  of  adventure,  and  the  fellow  who 
wrote  it  knew  what  he  was  talking  about ; 
who  have  no  feeling  for  style  and  no  taste 
for  the  rhythm  of  verse,  the  fine  aroma  of 
an  essay,  the  balance  of  a  period,  the 
pointing  of  an  epigram.  That  those  who 
do — bookish  men — exist  at  all  seems  to 
those,  who  do  not,  chiefly  due  to  the 
necessity  for  keeping  printers  occupied. 
But  what  a  waste  of  life  it  appears  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  wholly  given 
over  to  practical  contrivances,  making  easy 
what  has  hitherto  proved  hard,  and  cheap 
what  has  hitherto  been  dear.  ^  Greorge 
Ambrose  was  one  of  the  practical  men. 
Look  at  him  as  he  handles  his  sculls,  with 
bare  h&sA  and  up-roUed  sleeves.  You  see 
that  he  has  a  clear  steady  eye,  clean-cut 
features,  a  mouth  set  firm,  and  a  square 


chin.  These  are  all  indications  pointing  in 
the  same  direction.  As  a  boy,  when  other 
boys  read  books,  he  made  things,  or 
enquired  into  causes.  When  it  became 
time  for  him  to  leave  school,  he  requested 
that  he  might  not  be  sent  into  the  City, 
whither  all  his  schoolfellows  were  bound, 
but  might  find  a  place,  if  it  were  only  as 
door-keeper,  in  some  establishment  where 
they  made  things.  His  request  was 
granted,  because  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Lea  such  a  request  is  recognised  as  not 
only  reasonable  but  as  likely  to  lead 
unto  things  substantial  The  only  difficulty 
with  a  young  man  is  to  choose,  for  there  are 
at  Stratford,  West  Ham,  Hackney  Wick, 
yea,  and  at  Clapton  itself,  men  running 
many  and  divers  trades,  arts,  and  indus- 
tries— ^those  who  spin  juto,  make  cigar- 
boxes,  creosoto,  patent  fuel,  dye,  tanks, 
crucibles,  grease,  chicory,  drain-pipes ;  with 
workers  in  glass,  iron,  leather,  stone,  lead, 
gelatine,  tin,  zinc,  and  xylonite ;  and  money 
to  be  made  in  all  these  trades  did  one  know 
how  to  choose  the  most  likely.  Young 
Ambrose  made  two  or  three  false  sterts. 
First,  he  entered  the  works  of  a  gas  com- 
pany, but  speedily  mastered  the  subject,  and 
despised  a  thing  in  which  the  amount  of 
knowledge  required  is  so  limited.  Next^ 
he  went  into  a  galvanised  iron  company,  but 
pined  for  still  wider  scope,  and  finally  began 
afresh  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  a 
great  chemical  company,  which  had  to  do 
with  a  whole  group  of  things,  every  one 
of  inexhaustible  interest.  He  was  now 
twenty-six  years  of  age ;  he  had  worked 
his  way  up  to  a  good  salary  and  highly 
responsible  work;  he  had  taken  his  degree 
in  science  at  the  university  in  Piccadilly ; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Chemical  Society; 
he  had  written  papers  and  was  already 
known ;  and  he  was  so  full  of  ambitions, 
projecte,  designs,  hopes,  and  plans,  that  it 
wasimpossible  for  him  toremam  any  longer 
alone,  but  needs  must  that  he  take  a  wifa 
Whom  should  he  take  but  the  girl  he  had 
known  for  a  dozen  years,  who  lived  with 
his  own  cousin,  Reginald  Ambler — the  best 
and  sweetest  of  girls,  and  eke  the  prettiest  1 
He,  who  had  thought  for  ten  years  of 
nothing  but  the  la1x>ratory  at  the  works, 
his  experiments,  his  science,  and  his  read- 
ing, discoyered  suddenly  that  he  had 
always  been  in  love  with  MiUy  Montoro, 
and  when  he  proposed  to  her,  which  he 
did  with  as  much  eloquence,  yet  fear  and 
trembling,  as  if  he  had  been  a  poet  of  the 
first  water,  he  told  her  so,  and  ascribed 
not  to  himself,  but  to  her,  all  the  merit 
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<<  Milly  dear,"  he  said,  after  throwing  his 
excitement  into  the  boat^  **ihe  hoiue  is 
perfect;  no  basement,  no  kitchen  below, 
two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  three  above 
— ^nobody  can  want  more.  It's  odIj  two 
miles  fromStratford  and  one  from  the  river, 
where  we  shall  like  to  take  a  row  now  and 
then.  As  to  the  garden,  yon  shall  have  the 
front  for  your  flowers,  and  I  shall  have  the 
back  for  peas  and  beans.  On  Saturday 
afternoons  I  will  look  after  it" 

"  Yes,  Gteorge,  and  I  will  look  after  it 
every  day.  (±o  on.  You  will  start  every 
morning  at  half-past  eight  Yes,  I  know, 
breakfast  at  hal^past  seven ;  but  you  will 
be  home  to  tea  by  seven  every  evening. 
Oeo^e,  we  most  make  our  evenings 
delightfoL  Sometimes  yon  shall  read  to 
me;  I  will  play  for  you ;  I  will  teach  you 
to  sing ;  you  have  got  a  very  good  voice, 
sir,  only  yon  want  to  be  taoght  how  to 
keep  it  in  order.  On  Sundays  we  will 
go  to  church  together — ^no  more  reading 
chemistry  on  Sunday  mornings — and  after 
church  a  little  walk,  and  then  dinner. 
Think  of  having  you  to  dinner  every 
Sunday  1  After  dumer  I  shall  send  you 
for  a  long  walk  to  shake  the  cobwebs 
out  of  your  brain,  and  you  shall  come 
home  to  tea  and  supper.  Perhaps  we 
may  have  one  or  two  of  the  children  to 
tea  with  us ;  and,  Gfeorge,  we  will  furnish 
the  spare  room,  so  as  to  give  a  bed  to  them 
sometimes,  will  we  not)  They  are  as  good 
as  my  brothers  and  asters,  you  know, 
and '' 

"  You  mean  you  have  been  as  good  as  a 
sister  to  them,  Milly,"  he  laughed.  *^  Yes, 
you  shall  have  your  spare  room,  and  put  as 
many  of  the  children  into  the  bed  as  the 
bed  will  hold.  My  dear,  I  do  not  want 
you  to  lose  your  friends." 

<<  No,  George."  The  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes  for  a  moment^  but  soon  cleared  away. 
'*  It  is  bad  enough  for  them,  poor  dears,  as 
it  is.  They  have  been  dying  ever  since  it 
was  fixed  for  August" 

George  showed  no  kind  of  sympathy  with 
these  poor  sufferers,  knowing  that  their 
loss  was  his  own  gain.  This  feeling  veiy 
much  helps  to  harden  the  heart;  and, 
besides,  he  was  ready  to  explain,  if  neces- 
sary, that  every  girl  must  expect  to 
exchange  her  home  for  her  hi^buid,  and 
to  point  out  that  it  was  not  as  if  the  young 
Amblers  had  any  real  claim  upon  Milly,  who 
was  neither  kith  nor  kin,  but  had  only  lived 
with  them  for  eight  years  or  so ;  and  the 
fact  that  they  regarded  her  as  their  elder 
sister  did  not  mue  her  one,  but  showed 


only  the  extraordinary  goodnesi  of  hir 
disposition,  seeing  that  she  coaldoonuniiii 
an  amount  of  affection  as  can  only  be  wmng 
from  the  unmnpathetic  breasts  of  theyonng 
by  extraorainary  sacrifice  and  eeueleii 
devotion.  These  thoughts  passed  thzoogh 
his  brain  quickly,  but  without  requiring 
him  to  put  them  into  words.  So  be  only 
looked  at  his  fianc^  and  nodded  his  heio, 
and  she  understood  just  as  well  ss  if  he 
had  talked  a  whole  yard,  or  an  ell  or  two, 
of  printed  slipa 

Then  the  young  chemist  begsn  totiJk  of 
his  own  schemes^  which  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  reveal,  because  he  is  in  reality  another 
Edison,  only  as  yet  his  plans  have  not 
become  patents.  He  knew  all  the  thmgi 
which  want  to  be  invented  or  made  pn^ 
ticable  through  being  made  diei^,  lith 
the  inventions  which  want  to  be  eoiiTeited 
from  toys  to  practical  purposes,  and  the 
possibilities  of  certain  scientific  faetsiriudi 
are  as  yet  in  the  limbo  at  unpractical 
laboratories.  Heavens!  what  extended 
openings,  chances,  opportunities,  and  oeesr 
dons  Uiere  are  for  tiie  young  ohemisi 
who  has  got  eyes  that  look  outride  his 
retort  and  can  oonnect  his  laboratozj  with 
humanity  1 

<' You  shall  find  out  all  the  thmgs  that 
have  to  be  found  out,  George,  cried 
Milly,  as  if  every  woman  has  the  power 
of  conferring  geniusi  insight^  oonoeplion, 
and  more  power  to  hUi  elbow  upon  the  man 
she  loves.  And  yet  not  every  woman,  mf 
friends ;  but  unto  some  women  is  this  power 
^ven,  and  then  happy — ^thrice  happy— 
IS  he  whom  that  woman  loves.  The  powers 
of  women  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known, 
which  is  one  reason  why  they  sometimes 
try  to  imitate  man ;  and  I  irish  I  eodd  be 
bom  a  hundred  years  hence,  when  these 
powers  are  understood  and  developed,  and 
be  clever,  strong,  handsome,  friisk,  and 
frolic.  Then  would  a  great  career  await 
me.     Perhaps — ^who  knows  1 

<<  Oh,"  he  went  on,  "  when  one  thinb  of 
the  wonderful  world  which  is  opening  out 
all  round  us;  the  instruments  whieh 
register  speech  so  that  it  can  never  be  lost 
— ^f ancy,  Milly,  all  one's  foolish  words 
preserved  for  ever — the  little  machine 
with  which  a  scene  is  caught  in  a  mom^t 
and  so  never  lost ;  the  wire  which  sends 
messages,  and  the  wire  which  whispers 
words;  the  unknown  forces  whidi  our 
great  men  are  reducing  to  order  and 
obedience,  so  that  before  many  yean  the 
reign  of  steam,  and  gas,  and  coal  will  he  tt 
an  end.   It  seems  as  if  there  was  nothing 
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else  worth  living  for,  and  everything  out- 
side the  laboratory  was  a  sham  and  a  delu- 
Bion,  except  the  Bchool  which  prepares  the 
boys  for  the  workshop." 

''And  me,  Qeorge,  said  Milly  jealoosly. 
"  Am  I  not  worth  living  for  1  Tell  me  uL 
that  is  in  your  thoughts  always.  I  know 
nothing  of  your  science,  but  you  shall 
teach  me.  rromise  that  you  will  tell  me 
everything." 

"  My  dear,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  want  you  to  marry  me,  because 
I  must  talk  to  some  one." 

Again,  he  did  not  mean  to  be  selfish,  yet 

he  might  have  seemed  so;   but  he  had 

never  Teamed  the  language  of  compliment, 

and  he  meant  that  to  Milly  it  was  an 

honour  that  he  should  think  her  able  to 

understand  and  to  share  his  thoughts; 

and  all,  just  as  before,  because  he  was  a 

humble  youth,  who  felt  himself  to  be  quite 

of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  educated,  which 

Milly  was  not,  only  that  she  belonged  to 

the  nobler  kind  of  women  who  comd,  he 

thought,  understand  everything  without 

education.    Indeed,  one  ^ows  hundreds 

of  women  who  do,  and  will  sit  out  the  most 

scientific  lecture,  bristline  with  hard  words, 

their  faces  as  fuU  of  inteUigence  at  the  end 

as  at  the  beginning ;  and  I  do  not  for  a 

moment  believe  the  wicked  calumny  which 

accuses  them  of  abstracting  their  thoughts 

at  the  very  beginning,  and  so  remaining 

during  the  whole  discourse. 

Then  he,  in  his  turn,  listened  while 
Milly  told  1dm  her  thoughts,  but  bashfully, 
being  afraid  lest,  after  the  great  ambition 
of  her  lover,  her  own  hopes  might  seem  to 
him  small    Yet  they  were  not^  because 
they  were  nothing  short  of  an  ardent  desire 
to  possess  her  life  with  ease,  love,  and  hap- 
piness, and  her  soul  with  comfort    No 
woman  can  desire  more,  so  that,  in  fact, 
Milly  was  most  ambitious.    It  is  true  that 
almofit  every  girl  permits  herself  the  same 
dream.    While  they  talked,  the  sun  went 
down,  and  a  light  mist  rose  upon  the  low 
ground  and  spread  over  the  river.    Then 
they  turned,  and  Gkorge  rowed  gently 
down  stream,  the  water  plashing  at  the 
bowa 

**  Greorge,"  said  Millv  presently,  <'  I  am 
thinking  of  my  father. 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "it  is  four  years 
since  vou  heard  from  him.  He  must  be 
dead,  long  aga" 

"  Yes,"  she  sighed ;  "  else  he  would 
never  have  forgotten  ma  I  will  show  you 
some  of  his  letters.  They  are  full  of  love 
and  thoufirht  for  me.     He  must  be  dead— 


my  poor  father !  And  to  think  that  he 
never  saw  me  since  I  was  a  child  in  arms. 
He  was  only  a  derk  in  the  City,  you  know ; 
and  suddemy  he  resolved  to  eo  abroad  and 
make  his  fortune,  which  shows  what  a 
courageous  spirit  he  had.  But  no  one 
ever  thought  he  would  have  done  so 
splendidly." 

"No  one  ever  knows,"  said  George, 
"  what  he  can  do,  until  he  is  put  upon 
his  mettle.  Yet  he  must  have  been  a 
determined  and  clever  man.  Because, 
jTOu  see,  Milly,  if  fortunes  are  to  be  made 
m  America,  the  Americans  are  generally 
sharp  enough  to  keep  them  in  their  own 
hands.  At  the  same  time,  very  often 
people  do  not  see  what  lies  at  their  feet 
What  did  he  so  away  for  1  Because  I  am 
quite  sure  a  dever  man  oap  do  quite  as 
weU  at  hom&" 

"  Can  he  1 "  asked  MiUy.  "  I  thought 
that  everybody  who  goes  to  America  makes 
a  great  fortuna" 

"  That  is  what  they  hope  to  do  before- 
hand. When  they  are  Uiere,  I  believe 
they  find  life  as  hard,  and  money  as  scarce, 
as  it  is  at  homa  There  is  a  clerk  in  the 
accountant's  office  at  the  works  who 
remembers  your  father.  Says  nobody 
ever  thought  much  of  his  cleverness; 
says  he  was  a  lazy,  easy  sort  of  chap,  who 
did  his  work  and  went  home,  and  was 
happy.  No  one  ever  could  understand 
why  he  threw  up  a  good  place  and  went 
away." 

"Yet,"  said  Milly,  "my  father  said  onoe 
in  his  letters  that  America  o£fers  such  a 
vast  field  for  a  man  that  his  money  can  be 
invested  as  fast  as  it  is  mada  Sometimes 
he  spoke  of  millions." 

"Why,  dear,"  said  her  lover,  "  if  these 
millionscouldbefoundl  Theymust  be  some- 
where ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  have  got  into 
the  wrong  hands ;  what  splendid  works 
we  would  put  up  I  Oh,  Lord  1 "  he  sighed 
heavily.  "  What  a  laboratory  we  could 
have  with  a  million  to  spend  on  it  Think 
of  the  electric  batteries  1  What  ozperi- 
ments  we  could  direct,  and  what  an  army 
of  workmen  we  could  employ ! " 

"It  would  be  too  delightful,  Oeoige," 
Milly  replied,  kindling  in  sympathy.  "You 
should  be  the  great^t  man  in  Stratford. 
But  my  poor  father  is  dead,  and  as  for 
his  fortune,  that  must  be  all  gone  and 
scattered." 

I  think  she  imagined  her  father's  fortune 
to  consist  of  dollars  tied  up  in  sacks.  But 
we  know  otherwisa 

"  If."  he  said.  "  your  father's  money  was 
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invested,  the  investments  most  be  some- 
where and  the  papers  in  somebody's 
hands.  Unless,  that  is,  people  stole  them 
and  forged  his  signature.  There  most  be 
all  kinds  of  mortgages,  shares,  leases, 
CQntracts,  bonds,  aSl  sorts  of  things. 
Unless,  again — money  got  easily  is  as 
easily  lost  —  the  speculations  proved 
disastroos.  Come,  my  dear ;  never  think 
of  your  father's  fortuna  We  shall  never 
see  any  of  it  Why,  with  my  three  hun- 
dred a  year  and  your  hundred  and  fifty,  we 
shall  begin  twice  as  well  off  as  most  young 
married  people.  And  of  course  I  shall  get 
a  rise ;  not  to  speak  of  the  great  things  we 
shall  do  presently.  And  here  we  are. 
Steady,  steady.    Let  me  get  out  first" 

They  walked  along  the  ume,  between  the 
river  and  the  road.  Milly  turned  back  to 
look  at  the  river,  when  they  reached  the 
higher  ground. 

The  romantic  suburb  of  Upper  Clapton 
stands  upon  a  terrace,  like  Richmond, 
and  overlooks  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Lea;  gardens  lie  on  the  gentle  slope  of 
the  low  hill,  and  beyond  these  you  can 
discern  the  river  windmg  about  among  the 
flat  meadows;  beyond  the  meadows, 
again,  are  the  hills  and  wooded  inclines  of 
Walthamstow,  Woodford,  and  Chingford ; 
beyond  these  (but  you  cannot  see  it)  is 
Epping  Forest 

^'S^,"  said  Milly,  '*how  white  and 
strange  the  meadows  look  with  the  mist 
upon  them,  and  how  shadowy  the  marshes 
lie  beyond  it.  And  look  1  did  you  ever  see 
a  moon  so  big  and  dim  %  " 

"A  sign  of  rain,"  said  George  the  prac- 
tical 

"  Greorge,"  said  the  girl,  shivering,  ^  I 
feel  afraid  Cive  me  your  hand.  How 
strong  it  is !  If  there  was  any  danger  I 
should  always  have  this  strong  hand, 
shouldn't  1 1 " 

He  kissed  her — ^no  one  was  in  the  lane, 
and  it  was  twilight  and  misty  beside — ^he 
kissed  her  twice,  on  her  forehead  and  her 
lips,  saying : 

"  Why,  dear,  what  danger  can  there  bet 
And  if  there  were  1 "  He  clenched  his  fist 
and  his  eyes  looked  dangerous.  "  Come,  my 
darling.  ^  It  is  past  nine  o'clock,  and  the 
Great  Discoverer  will  be  getting  hungry. 
To  say  nothing  of  Kepler,  Oopemica,  and 
Tycho  Braha" 

CHAPTER  nL      IS  THE  WORLD  R0T7ND  ) 

Supper  was  laid  in  the  dining-room  of 
Veritas  Villa  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Milly  and  her  lover.    I  call  it  the  dining- 


room,  but  it  was  also  the  breakfast-room, 
the  sitting-room,  the  day-nurseiy,  the  play- 
room, the  work-room,  and  my  lady's 
boudoir ;  not  because  there  were  not  other 
rooms  in  this  genteel  villa,  but  became 
the  drawing-room  was  wanted  for  Mr. 
Ambler's  maps  and  books,  and  the  break- 
fast-room, which  opened  convenientiynpon 
the  earden,  for  his  observatory,  his  modda, 
his  Orrery,  his  telescope,  and  his  sdentafic 
instruments.  If  you  belong  to  a  great  man 
you  must  be  content  to  let  him  have  all  the 
comfort  There  are  so  few  great  men  that 
this  law  causes  little  hardship.  Besidee, 
who  would  not  willingly  give  up  two  out  of 
three  rooms  for  the  pride  of  being  an 
Ambler  9 

The  boys,  this  evening,  were  shaping 
bows — that  is  to  say,  they  were  making 
things  with  knives — ^boys  who  never  have 
any  pocket-money  are  greatly  to  be  envied, 
because  they  learn  to  miake  so  many 
thmgs  for  themselves;  and  the  flrb  were 
spinning.  That  is  to  say,  Copemiea 
Ambler,  the  only  girl  in  the  room,  was 
finishing  a  frock  for  her  sister  Somernlle, 
now  in  bed  and  asleep,  while  her  mother, 
with  a  great  basket  beside  her,  wtieh 
never  grew  less  in  bulk,  was  looking 
after  the  stockings  and  the  socks,  darning- 
needle  in  hand.  Across  her  fiuse  lay  the 
line  of  care  which  marks  the  face  of  the 
woman  who  has  to  make  every  shilling  do 
the  work  of  half-a-crown,  and  oontriree, 
manages,  and  continually  oooupies  her  mind 
with  the  maintenance  of  her  children. 
Who  does  not  know  such  women^  by  the 
score  ^  It  seems  a  waste  of  life,  this  giving 
it  aJl  to  the  bojrs  and  girls ;  but  perhaps  it 
is  made  up  somehow — ^here  or  hereafter. 

When  Milly  came  home,  followed  by  her 
lover,  there  was  a  general  stir,  with  the 
sudden  appearance  of  smiles  and  revival  of 
cheerfolness,  due  partly  to  the  immediate 
prospect  of  supper,  and  partly  as  the  tdl 
of  affection  exacted  at  all  hours  by  this 
young  person.  For  the  mother  looked  np 
and  sniiled  over  her  pile  of  atockbgs;  and 
Copemiea,  who  was  a  sharp-featured  thin 
girl  of  sixteen^  and  W(»e  spectacles,  held 
up  her  newly-finished  skirt  for  admiration; 
and  the  boys  shouted ;  and  every  one  called 
upon  Milly  for  sympathy  with  his  work; 
and  everybody  had  something  to  tell  her, 
which  was  always  the  way  when  she  came 
home,  whether  she  had  been  away  for  an 
hour  or  a  day.  . . 

"You  must  be  hungry,  George,"  Baid 
Mrs.  Ambler.  "  Tycho,  my  dear,  go  call 
your  father." 
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Eveiybody,  or  nearly  everybody,  knows 
fieginald  Ambler  by  r^utation;  a  very 
large  olaas  of  humanity,  namely,  the  Editors^ 
know  his  handwriting,  and  craelly  toss  his 
commmiicationainto  the  basket  unread;  few, 
eomparattyaly,  have  the  advantage  of  his 
penonal  acquaintance.    He  is  a  man  now 
about  fifty  years  of  age ;  he  is  rather  tall 
and  thin,  his  hair,  gone  grey,  lies  over  his 
forehead   in  a  great  mass,  which  he  is 
always  pushing  back;  his  eyes  are  large 
and  fall;  they  are  also  of  a  light  blue 
coloor,  80  that  his  face  seems  at  first  fur- 
nished with  too  much  eyei    When  he  is  in 
repose,  the  eyes  have  a  far-off  look ;  when 
he  19  talking,  they  are  quick  and  eager. 
His  lips  are  nervous  and  his  fingers  are 
restless.    Columbus,  one  thinks,  must,  have 
been  a  good   deal    like    Mr.  Beginald 
Ambler.     As  for  his  manner,  it  varies 
with  every  hour,  ranging  from  the  depth 
of  despondency — ^when  an  article  has  been 
rejected  or  a  letter  treated  contemptuously 
— ^to  the  height  of  confidence,  hope,  and 
happiness — when  he  has  begun  another 
or  has  trapped  some  unfortunate  into  a 
controversy.     And   he   has   never   been 
known  to  engage  in  any  other  subject 
of    conversation,    or    thmk    upon    any 
other  matter  whatever,  except  his  Great 
Discovery. 

To-night  he  came  to  the   supper-table 
and  sat  down  with  a  smile  of  welcome. 

"  Milly,  my  child,''  he  said,  '<  take  your 
place  beside  me.  (George,  you  next  to  her, 
of  course.  Copemica,  my  dear,  this  side  of 
ma  Galileo,  fill  George's  glasa  Cut  some 
bread,  Tycho,  my  boy.  Kepler,  some  cheese 
'  for  Milly  and  your  sister.  So—"  He 
rubbed  his  hands  and  looked  round  upon 
his  boys  with  the  simple  pride  of  a  father, 
though  he  was  so  great  a  man.  "  Ptolemy 
and  Mary  Somerville  have  gone  to  bed,  I 
8upx>os6  f 

«<  This  day,"  he  went  on,  "  will  be  a 
remarkable  day  in  my  history.    I  have 
noted  it  in  the  Autobiography.    Children, 
I  have  now  laid  down  the  last  of  the 
^reat  voyages  round  the  world  completely 
on  the  map.    It  threatened  to  be  trouble- 
some  at  firsts  but  it  agrees,  I  find — of 
course  I  expected  nothing  less — with  my 
anticipations  in  every  particular  1 " 

**Cm,  father  1"  Copemica  clapped  her 
hand&  The  wife  smiled,  her  mind  being 
still  full  of  the  socks  in  the  basket  Milly 
OLodded  and  laughed.  The  boys  alone  said 
lothing.  Boys,  if  you  come  to  think  of 
t,  never  understand  a  father's  greatness. 
Vl'anv  firra&t  men  have  lamented  this  to  me.  I 


speaking  confidentially.  ''Oh,  father!" 
cried  Copemica,  "what  will  they  say 
nowl" 

^'They  wQl  say,  my  daughter,  what  they 
always  do  say.  The  Fellows  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  will  sneer;  the  Editors  of 
scientific  joumids  will  refuse  to  listen; 
comic  writers  will  make  jokes  upon  it;  map- 
makers  and  globe-makers  will  try  to  hide 
the  truth ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  like 
George  here,  wiQ  pass  it  over  without 
paying  any  attentioa" 

'<  If  it  were  something  in  the  chemical 
line,"  said  George,  "  I  would  listen ;  as  it 
is  not,  I  have  not  time  for  it." 

This  he  said  out  of  subtlety  and  duplicity, 
because  in  his  secret  soul  be  jeered  at  the 
Great  Discovery. 

"  No,  no ;  and  thus  it  is,"  said  the  Philo- 
sopher, "that  the  greatest  discoveries 
steal  upon  the  world,  and  those  who  make 
them  are  unheeded.  I  have  now  laid  down 
upon  the  map  the  route  of  every  great 
voyager;  my  distances,  my  time,  agree 
with  his  1  Show  me  the  globe-geographer 
who  has  ever  attempted  the  like.  Yes,  my 
work  is  done;  the  chain  of  evidence  is 
complete ;  I  can  at  any  moment,  if  I  should 
be  called  away,  leave  the  work  of  my  life 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  As  for  my 
contemporaries  they  may,  if  they  choose, 
continue  to  class  me  with  the  crack- 
brained  enthusiasts — " 

"  Oh,  father,"  said  Copemic& 

" — who  thiiik  they  can  square  the  circle, 
find  out  the  site  of  Paradise — " 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  and  look  in  at  the 
gate,"  said  Milly. 

" — and  transmute  metals." 

"That  would  be  only  changing  the 
currency/'  said  Georga 

The  boys  were  steadily  eating.  They 
had  heard  this  talk  befora. 

**  As  for  meeting  me  on  a  platform," 
Mr.  Ambler  continued,  "they  remember 
the  victory  over  Bagshott^  and  tremble." 

Bagshott  was  a  Baptist  minister  who  once 
ventimd  on  a  public  controversy  with  Mr. 
Ambler,  and  had  his  head  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat|  a  thing  quite  improper  for  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  to  wear,  and 
recanted,  and  was  now  a  fervent  discipla 

"  As  for  admitting  at  once  and  peacefully 
that  I  am  rights  and  they  themselves,  there- 
fore, wrong,  that  is,  I  suppose,  too  much  to 
expect  of  anyone,  especially  of  men  who 
live  by  the  propagation  of  error." 

"  A  great  deal  too  much,"  said  George. 

The  boys  went  on  with  their  supper 
and  said  nothiufir.     The  two  elder  lads. 
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Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  derkery,  had  long  since  plainly 
understood,  and  now  made  no  seoret  of 
their  opinion,  that  a  Oreat  Discovery  may 
be  a  most  calamitona  thing  for  a  family. 
Falissy,  himself,  did  not  bring  a  more 
rooted  antipathy  to  fame  into  his  home- 
circle  than  their  father.  Honour  and  gloiy 
are  very  fine  things  indeed;  meantime, 
when  they  are  abstract  qualities,  and  there- 
fore improdnctive,  and  the  heels  of  your 
boots  are  down,  they  might  be  sold,  if  there 
were  any  purchaser,  for  whatever  tiiey 
would  fetch  in  the  rougL 

"Better,  far  better,"  thought  Tycho, 
'*  for  my  father  to  care  nothing  at  all  about 
honour,  but  a  good  deal  about  making 
money,  and  saving  it  or  using  it  to  push  his 
boys." 

Such  a  father  he  would  have  desired,  red 
of  cheek,  important  in  his  bearing,  pompous 
in  his  talk,  as  might  be  seen  every  day  on 
Stamford  Hill;  a  father  who  could  put  his 
sons  into  good  houses,  buy  them  partner- 
ships, give  them  holidays  at  the  seaside, 
with— oh,  all  the  things  for  which  these 
lads  vainly  longed. 

Beginaid  Ambler  is  nothing  less,  if  you 
please,  than  the  Discoverer  of  the  great 
truth  that  the  world,  so  far  from  being  a 
round  ball,  thoughtfully  flattened  at  the 
north  and  south,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ice 
from  slipping  down  and  spoiling  the 
equator,  is  really,  as  can  be  demonstrated 
with  ease,  a  great  flat  circular  disc  of 
unknown  thickness.  What  we  call  the 
Arctic  Pole,  believing  that  the  world 
twirls  perpetually  and  ignominiously  round 
it,  like  a  fat  soose  upon  the  spit^  is  in  fact 
a  central  circle  of  ice  and  snow,  the  origin 
and  cause  of  which  must  be  left  for  the 
discovery  of  future  philosophers ;  round  it 
is  the  temperate  zone;  beyond  this  the 
torrid  zone;  beyond  this  again  another 
great  temperate  circle,  in  which  Australia, 
me  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Zealand 
are  comfortably  placed;  "neither  het  nor 
cauld,"  as  the  Scot  said.  Outside  this  vast 
temperate  zone,  the  ocean  lies,  a  tract  of 
sea  indeed,  immeasurable,  desolate,  with- 
out land  or  sail  Spread  round  in  another, 
and  the  last,  great  circle,  beyond  the 
ocean  at  the  outer-edge  is  a  Rim,  ledge, 
hedge,  barrier,  frontier-mark,  boundary- 
wall,  or  whatever  the  inadequacy  of 
language  permits  us  to  call  it,  of  thick, 
solid,  mountainous  ice.  How  broad  is  this 
Bim,  whether  it  stretches  out  for  ever  into 
boundless  space,  whether  it  is  narrow,  so 
that  perhaps  some  day  the  voyi^er  may 


hope  to  reach  its  limits  and  to  peep  oyer 
into  infinity,  no  one  can  at  present  say. 
From  time  to  time  ships,  which  have  lailed 
south,  have  reported  difb,  rocks,  and 
mountauis,  ice-bound,  covered  with  mow, 
inaccessible,  inhospitable,  witlumt  li& 
Nothing  lives  in  this  boundary  Bim  exoepk^ 
upon  the  edge  of  it,  a  few  seals,  walrose^ 
narwhals,  sword-fish,  polar  bears,  whaleS) 
and  such  sea  monstcn,  who  do  not  know 
how  miserable  they  are.  As  for  men  there 
are  none  at  all,  and  wiU  be  none  till  time 
shall  be  no  mora 

*' What  is  beycmd  the  Bim,"  said  Beginaid 
modestly,  "I  cannot  say  any  more  than 
the  globe-professora  can  tell  you  iriiat  is 
beyond  the  farthest  star." 

This  improved  kind  of  earth  requires  an 
entirely  new  disposition  of  the  heavens. 

Beginaid,  quite  early  in  the  histoiy  of 
his  Discovery,  remembered  this,  and  con- 
structed, with  infinite  pains,  a  beautiful 
Orrery.  In  this,  the  sun,  no  longer  an 
immense  globe  of  fire  ninety  millions  of 
miles  away,  or  thereabouts,  but  a  comfort- 
able little  fireplace,  so  to  speak,  half-a- 
dozen  miles  above  the  world,  went  round 
and  round  above  the  great  circle  of  the 
torrid  zone,  wobbling  to  north  or  aonth  so 
as  to  produce  summer  and  winter.  He 
pulled  a  string,  and  you  saw  the 
daily  and  the  annual  motion  most 
clearly  set  forth.  The  moon  and  planets 
in  the  same  way  went  on  what  seemed 
to  be  recklessly  independent  and  dangeioos 
paths  of  their  own,  and  the  fixed  stan 
went  round  the  polar  star  continually.  By 
an  ingenious  adjustment  of  bars,  eccen- 
trics, and  curves,  he  accounted  forsU  tk 
natural  phenomena — except  one.  Tlus  ex- 
ception came  home  to  him  sometimes  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  took  the  conceit  ont  of 
him.  He  had  never  been  able  to  acconnt  for 
lunar  eclipsea  Why  not  lunar  eclipses!  Itis 
too  much  to  say  that  his  faith  ever  wayered, 
but  he  was  worried  and  rendered  unhsppj 
when  he  remembered  that  his  Orrery  would 
account  for  every  thing  except  a  lunareclips^ 
But  those  moments,  happily,  were  itfe. 
Mostly  he  was  content  to  gaze  upon  his 
model  with  a  perfect  satisfaction,  to  sho^ 
enquirers  over  and  over  again  how,  ^if^ 
a  flat  and  stationary  earth,  all  the  natoisl 
phenomena,  morning,  noon,  and  eyening 
with  the  four  seasons,  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  the  winter's  downward  slope,  and  the 
summer's  elevation  of  the  sun,  can  all  be 
explained  and  accounted  for. 

NaturaUy  he  became  one  of  the  bog- 
bears— there  are  always  half-a-dozen  liying 
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at  the  Bame  time— of  the  scientific  world. 
He  wrote  to  all  the  papers,  journals,  trans- 
ai^ons,  and  reports  of  the  learned  bodies; 
he  offered  to  lecture,  he  asked  for  an  hour — 
only  one  short  hour;  he  sent  his  name 
witn  the  ofiers  of  a  paper,  to  the  British 
Association,  to  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
to  the  Balloon  Society,  to  the  Church 
Congress,  to  the  Oriental  Congress,  to  the 
Congress  of  librariansi  to  the  Congress 
of  Head-masters,  to  the  Geographical 
Society,  the  Geologists,  the  Society  of  Arts, 
the  Physical  Society,  the  Boyal  Astrono- 
mical Society,  the  Toung  Men's  Christian 
Institute,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Open-Air 
Mission,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Eleusis 
Clnb^  the  Orand  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and 
the  Congress  of  Cathedral  Vergers,  not 
once,  but  every  year,  offering  to  read  a 
paper,  show  his  maps  and  models,  and  re- 
construct the  geography  and  shape  of  the 
world.  It  is  saa  to  relate  that  no  one 
paid  the  least  attention  to  these  proposals, 
and,  being  now  fif  t^  years  of  aee,  and  with 
many  years'  experience,  he  had  ceased  to 
expect  a  hearing  from  these  learned  bodies, 
any  more  than  he  expected  admission 
into  the  Times,  Standard,  Daily  News, 
Momine  Post^  Daily  Telegraph,  and  Daily 
Chronide,  of  tixe  letters  which  he  regularly 
sent  them  all  once  every  year,  after  six 
months  of  preparation.  As  for  the 
monthly,  weekly,  and  quarterly  journals, 
he  had  tried  them  all  They  would  have 
none  of  him.  And  as  for  eminent  men  of 
science,  there  was  not  a  single  mathema- 
tician at  Cambridge,  or  a  professor  of 
science  in  any  university  or  college  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  whom  he  did  not  pro- 
pose a  meetmg^ublic  or  orivate,  to  discuss 
his  theories.  The  signal  victory  already 
alluded  to,  which  he  achieved  oyer  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Bagshott,  Baptist  minister  of 
Hackney  Wick,  in  a  public  discussion  held 
at  the  chapel,  was  an  abiding  proof  of  his 
strength  in  advocacy  and  the  goodness  of  his 
caus& 

The  school  is  small — it  consists  really  of 
two,  the  Prophet  himself  and  Bagshott,  but 
it  is  full  of  zeaL  They  have  an  office,  and 
an  office-boy,  in  Chiswell  Street  The 
office  is  a  second-pair  back ;  the  office-boy, 
whose  hours  are  from  nine  to  six,  spends 
his  time  chiefly  in  the  street  surveying 
mankind;  the  jpublications — tracts  and 
maps — of  the  society  are  on  sale  there,  but 
no  one  has  ever  bought  a  copy  except  a 
journalist^  who  once  saw  his  way  to  a  scoff- 
ins  artide  on  the  subiect.  and  so  boueht 


eyerjrthing  there  was,  and  put  the  things  in 
his  pocket-book  and  went  away,  and  pre- 
sently forgot  all  about  it.  In  fact^  there 
exists  a  general  conspiracy  against  the 
Truth. 

*<  Astronomers,"  said  Mr.  Ambler, 
"  tremble  at  mention  of  my  name  for  fear, 
but  pretend  to  smile  in  scorn.  They  hope 
their  system  will  last  at  least  their  own 
time,  foigetting  that  to  be  found  out  after 
death  wul  be  more  fatal  to  their  reputa- 
tion than  to  yield  in  life.  In  my  auto- 
biography will  be  found  not  only  the  *  Short 
Seasons'  but  also  the  'Argument  at  Length,' 
and  the  '  Questions '  which  I  have  sent  to 
every  one  of  them  demanding  a  reply,  a 
platform,  a  public  discussion,  or  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  my  views.  Not  one  of  them 
has  given  me  either.  It  wiU,  indeed,"  he 
added,  with  a  lofty  sneer,  "  be  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  Universities,  in  the  next 
centurv,  that  they  refused  even  to  let  me 
speak. 

It  was  in  this  house  that  Milly  was 

E laced  when  the  death  of  her  mother  left 
er  alone  at  ten  years  of  age.  The  reasons 
why  Mr.  Beginald  Ambler  was  chosen  for 
her  guardian  were  imusual,  but  not  without 
precedent.  He  had  a  cousin — many  people 
have  cousins;  this  cousin,  Bichard  Ambler, 
a  practical  Ambler,  an  unimaginative 
Ambler,  was  a  solicitor.  Richard  Ambler, 
therefore,  on  being  asked  by  the  child's 
relations — ^thev  were  unnatural  relations, 
descended  by  the  parent's  side  from  a  certain 
illustrious  uncle  of  two — who  wanted  to  put 
the  burden  of  the  little  girl  on  somebody 
else's  shoulders,  and  to  find  a  home  and  a 
guardian  for  a  child  whom  nobody  wanted, 
naturally  considered  first  of  all  which  of 
his  own  friends  would  find  the  money  most 
useful,  and  seeing  that  among  all  his  friends 
and  cousina  no  one  was  so  perfectly  hope- 
less, impecunious,  and  unpractical  as 
Belaid  the  Discoverer,  and  few  so 
poor,  sent  her  to  him ;  not  for  any  fitness 
or  special  aptitude  which  Reginald 
possessed  for  the  task  of  guardian,  but 
wholly  and  solely  that  the  child's  money, 
which  now  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  a  ^ear — house  property 
having  eone  up — might  be  paid  yearly  to 
Reginald  for  the  good  of  hunself  and  his 
household.  They  were  kind-hearted  people, 
and  as  Milly  was  a  willing,  clever  kind  of 
child,  thev  were  easily,  though  gradually, 
persuaded  to  let  her  become  governess, 
nurse,  assistant-housekeeper,  maker  of 
puddings  and  pies,  milliner,  dressmaker, 
chaplain,  adviser,  counsellor,  and  eldest 
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sister  to  the  family.  "And,  oh,  my 
dear/'  said  Mrs.  Ambler,  when  MiUy's 
engagement  began,  ''  what  we  should  have 
done  without  you  nobody  knows;  and 
what  we  are  going  to  do  without  you 
nobodv  can  tell?* 

Milly's  life  was  so  busy  that  she  never 
understood  how  dull  it  would  seem  to  any 
one  outside  the  house,  for  there  were  in  it 
no  amusements,  no  sights,  no  theatre,  no 
concerts,  no  opera,  no  pictures,  and  even 
very  few  novels;  nor  perceived  that  she 
ought  to  have  been  treated  differently,  nor 
comprehended  that  her  euardtan  was 
regarded  by  everybody  as  a  lunatic  with  a 
harmless  craze;  nor  knew  or  suspected  that 
there  were  any  enjoyments  to  be  had  in 
life  other  than  those  within  her  reach, 
namely,  the  children  in  good  temper  and 
looking  nice,  the  Sunday  church,  a  summer 
evening  walk,  and  the  daily  cup  of  tea.  She 
was,  however,  distinguished  above  all  her 
contemporaries  of  Olapton  Common  by  the 
possession  of  a  romantic  history.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  made  a 
most  Glorious  Fortune.  Everybody  knew 
so  mucL  Nobody  knew  what  the  Fortune 
actually  was,  either  in  amount  or  in  form, 
whether  it  was  silver,  oil,  hogs,  or  rail- 
ways; whether  it  had  been  acquired  by 
rings  and  comers,  by  bulling  and  bearing, 
by  l^iDg,  treachery,  and  deceit,  by  ccftitracts, 
by  plunder  and  piUage  of  the  public 
money,  or  in  any  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  many  tempt  fortune  and  a  few 
succeed,  winning  thereby  the  universal 
respect  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Mr. 
Montoro — ^no  one  ever  spoke  of  him  with- 
out the  honourable  prefix — had  been  once 
a  clerk  in  the  City.  Somewhere  about 
twenty  years  ago  he  threw  up  his  place  and 
went  away  to  seek  his  Fortune.  And  he 
found  it.  Matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
he  found  it ;  that  he  had  sent  none  of  it 
home  was  also  known;  and  that  for  four  or 
five  years  his  daughter  had  heard  nothing 
from  him,  whence  it  might  be  concluded 
that  he  was  dead.  And  the  great  Fortune 
—where  was  thati  Why,  ^e  United 
States  of  America  being  so  big,  one  might 
as  well  look  for  a  lost  neeole  in  Hyde 
Park  as  for  a  lost  fortune  in  a  country 
popularly  believed  to  consist  entirely  of 
men  who  have  made  enormous  fortunes. 
No  doubt  it  was  lying  somewhere  packed 
up,  and  would  be  lost  for  want  of  someone 
to  claim  it.  So  that  Milly  was  not  regarded 
as  an  heiress  so  much  as  the  daughter 
of  a  man  who  had  distinguished  himself. 
But   still  there  was  always  the   chance 


that  her  father  might  turn  un,  his  Fortune 
in  his  hand.  The  thought  tnat  her  faAm 
might  be  still  alive  ana  might  yet  retcum 
never  left  the  girL  She  had  his  letten  m 
her  desk,  which  she  read  until  she  knew 
them  by  heart,  both  those  to  her  mother  and 
those  to  herself.  The  former  were  curioiuly 
cold  and  constrained  He  was  prospering 
exceedingly,  but  he  did  not  explain  how. 
He  was  ridier  already  than  any  of  the 
people  they  had  known  at  home;  he 
was  waiting  an  opportunity  to  realise  some 
of  his  gains  and  enable  her  to  keep  her 
carriage ;  apd  so  on.  To  herself  the  letters 
were  Uill  of  affection  and  tenderness,  speak- 
ing of  a  time  when  he  would  either  go  home 
or  nave  his  daughter  with  him.  He  spoke  of 
his  continued  auccess,  but  without  tiie  least 
hint  of  his  occupation,  and  his  address  was 
always  changing ;  so  that  whatever  it  was, 
his  work  took  him  from  one  State  to 
another. 

The  girl  constructed  her  ideal  father 
from  the  letters.  He  must  be  a  gentle 
and  quiet  creature  because  her  mother  had 
always  spoken  of  him  as  a  peaceful  man 
who  gave  no  offence  to  any,  and  loved 
tranqmlity ;  yet  he  must  be  a  loan  of  great 
courage  thus  to  have  forced  his  way  to  the 
front,  in  a  strange  country,  with  no  friends 
to  help  him.  ne  must  be  a  man  of  fine 
manner  and  noble  mind,  because  his  letten 
were  full  of  the  most  admirable  sentiment?, 
and  he  must  be  a  father  whom  any  girl 
would  be  too  ready  to  love,  so  full  of 
tenderness  was  he  himself.  The  letters 
which  this  poor  English  waif  and  stray 
wrote  twice  or  three  times  every  year  to  his 
daughter  were  in  fact  to  him,  though  they 
were  loaded  with  falsehoods,  the  one  thin^ 
which  kept  up  his  souL  He  consorted 
with  gangs  of  the  roughest ;  his  work  was 
the  lowest ;  yet  he  had  to  console  him  the 
letters  of  .his  child,  fresh,  innocent,  con- 
fiding ;  and  he  had,  to  lift  himself  out  of 
the  mire,  to  make  up  in  reply  some  answer 
which  should  make  the  girl  happy  about 
him;  and  in  order  to  do  that  he  was 
forced  to  imagine  himself  back  in  civilised 
life,  a  gentlemaiL  If  you  come  to  think 
of  it,  there  wants  a  good  deal  of  imagina- 
tion for  an  unsucces^ul  emigrant,  sunk  as 
low  as  can  well  be,  to  make  people  at 
home  believe  that  he  is  rolling  in  pros- 
perity. It  grew  harder  every  year  for  the 
poor  man,  but  still  he  persevered,  until  he 
fell  in  with  his  great  stroke  of  luck,  and 
became  a  landowner  in  Oregon.  Then, 
his  life  being  now  easy,  and  even  assured, 
and  the  whiskey-bottle  always  handy,  htf 
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brain  began  to  deteriorate,  and  he  wrote 
no  more  lettera  While  he  was  a  vagrant 
jdameyman,  ready  to  do  anything,  he 
would  imagine,  conceive,  and  describe. 
The  moment  he  became  settled,  the  foun- 
tain of  fancy  dried  up,  and  he  could 
pictxue  no  more.  Therefore,  the  drop 
being  too  great  from  a  millionaire  to  a 
settler  in  a  half-cleared  plot  of  forest- 
ground,  with  a  log-hut  and  a  couple  of 
blankets,  he  ceased  to  send  any  more 
letters.  He  was  one  of  those  who  have 
been  ruined  by  prosperity.  Had  he  still 
continued  one  of  a  plough-gang,  or  a  herds- 
man, or  a  hand  on  a  steamer,  or  a  picker- 
up  of  odd  jobs,  his  daughter  would  have 
continued  to  receive  those  letters  which 
for  so  many  years  had  been  the  chief 
happiness  of  her  lifa 

But  he  would  come  home  some  day,  she 
said — he  would  come  home. 

Thus  she  grew  up  a  sweet  and  natural 
girl,  careless  of  her  own  beauty,  because  she 
was  always  thinking  about  the  children, 
till  she  was  past  oineteen  years  of  age,  and 
then  love  came  to  her  in  the  shape  of  a 
brave  young  fellow — strong,  ambitious, 
obstinately  resolved  to  ^et  on,  and  quite 
certain  to  expect  of  her  in  return  as  much 
as  he  would  give  to  her.  Then,  the  prac- 
tical business  of  life  thus  suddenly  opened 
out  before  her,  she  left  off  dreaming  about 
her  father,  finding  henceforth  no  room  for 
anyone  in  her  dreams  except  hersweetheart 
To  be  sure,  she  had  known  him  ever  since 
she  had  joined  the  Ambler  household, 
because  he  was  a  cousin  of  Seginald 
Ambler;  but  then  to  see  a  young  fellow 
occasionally  in  the  house,  and  to  be  wooed 
by  him,  are  very  different  things.  And 
how  that  love  gradually  came  about,  I  am 
not  going  to  teU,  because  it  is  so  simple  a 
process  wat  all  the  world  may  imagine  it 
Besides,  as  the  princess  said  to  the  one- 
eyed  Calendar,  ''This  is  not  a  common 
love-story." 

Now,  on  this  evening,  the  supper  was, 
a?  has  been  indicated,  a  meal  of  unusually 
cheerful  character,  not  on  account  of 
Georgels  presence,  because  he  was  there 
nearly  every  evening,  but  for  certain 
unknown  and  inscruUble  reasons  which 
act  upon  the  fanuly  atmosphere,  and  can 
only  be  judeed  by  their  effects,  and  make 
it,  in  fact,  uKe  the  climate  of  this  country, 
variable  —  sometimes  cloudy,  sometimes 
misty,  and  always  impossible  to  be  fore- 
told. Everyone  who  belongs  to  a  large 
family  must  know  the  uncertainty  of  the 
firenenl  tamner.  however  that  of  the  indi- 


vidual (meaning  oneself^  may  be  depended 
upoa  This  evening  tne  dining-room  of 
Veritas  Villa  seemeii  a  little  heaven  of 
dieerfulnes&  Even  the  two  elder  boys 
— Kepler,  who  was  eighteen,  and  Tycho, 
who  was  sixteen — listened  to  their  father 
without  open  scorn  or  impatience,  though 
they  had  the  firmest  belief  that  his  talk 
was  unmitigated  nonsensa  If  anyone  had 
held  a  curved  hand  to  his  ear  he  would 
probably  have  heard  distinctly  a  kind  of 
purr  of  satisfaction  and  content  Perhaps 
on  a  really  fine  evening  in  June,  when  it  is 
light  at  mne  o'clock,  and  the  windows  can 
be  kept  open,  and  tiie  roses  are  already  in 
blossom,  everyone  ought  to  be  in  a  geod 
temper.  But  then  fine  weather  does  not 
always  make  fine  tempers. 

"  I  have  never,"  the  Discoverer  went  on 
— ^he  had  been  talking  ever  since  the 
last  remark  of  his,  quoted  a  few  columns 
back,  but  we  had  other  things  to  talk  about 
and  have  not  followed  him — "I  have 
never,"  he  was  saying,  "  thought  less  of  a 
man  for  being  wrone,  so  long  as  his  mind 
is  open  to  truth,  and  he  has  the  courage  of 
his  opinion&  Thus,  I  have  named  the 
diildren  after  those  who  were  my  fore- 
runners, though  they  did  not,  it  is  true, 
prepare  the  way  for  my  discoveries,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  Ptolemy,  Kepler, 
l^cho  Brahe,  GaJileo,  Copernicus,  are 
names  which  will  always  be  held  in  honour, 
long,  long  after  that  of  Ee^nald  Ambler 
has  been  elevated  to  the  highest  place  in 
the  roll  of  honour.  This,  my  children, 
may  not  be  till  after  I  am  dead  and  gone ; 
yet  it  will  come  in  the  lifetime  of  some 
among  you.  I  say  no  more,  but  that  three 
letters  of  enquiry  have  been  received  at  the 
Societ/s  offices  this  week.  Already  the 
cause  spreads  rapidly ;  but  nothing,  nothing 
to  the  wildfire  speed  with  which  it  will  be 
taken  up  when  once  the  people  have  been 
idlowed  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves.'' 

He  drank  off  a  whole  glass  of  beer, 
paused,  meditated  for  a  few  moments,  with 
his  finger  to  his  forehead,  pushed  back  his 
hair,  and  was  about  to  proceed,  when 
there  were  sounds  of  wheels  in  the  road, 
and  a  ring  at  the  bell  of  the  outer  gate. 
And  this  was  so  rare  an  event — indeed  an 
event  hitherto  unheard-of — that  everybody 
jumped  in  his  chair  and  looked  at  each  other. 

*Ut  is  perhaps  another  anxious  enquirer," 
said  the  philosopher.  "Can  one  of  the 
Cambridge  professors  be  going  to  accept 
the  challenge ) " 

"  It  is  the  Parcels  Delivery  Company," 
said  Kenler. 
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"  It  is  Milly's  ffreat  Fortune,''  said  Coper- 
nica,  "comiog  home  from  Ameiica  in  a 
box." 

"It  is "  began  another,  but  stopped, 

because  the  door  opened  and  the  servant — 
they  had  but  one — put  in  her  head. 

"  Please,  m'm,''  she  said,  "  there's  a 
gentleman  wants  to  see  Miss  Milly." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  something 
like  consternation.  A  gentleman  wanting 
Milly!  What  gentleman  t  Who  oonld 
it  be  1 

Milly  turned  yeiy  pale,  and  took  (George's 
hand. 

"  Come  with  me,  Oeoige,"  she  said. 

".If  it  is— if  it  is "    Mrs.  Ambler 

could  not  say  "your  father."  "Whoever 
it  is,  I  think,  Reginald,  as  Milly's  guardian, 
you  or  both  of  us  ought  to  go  with  her 
too." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Ambler.  "  ShaU 
we  show  him  into  the  map-room  1  The 
contemplation  of  the  charts  mt^  lead  him 
round " 

"  He  shall  come  in  here,"  said  the  mother, 
looking  round.  "  Whoever  it  is,  he  shall 
see  Muly  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the 
children  round  her,  bless  her  I  Kepler, 
my  dear,  ask  the  gentleman  to  come  in." 

It  was  now  nearly  ten.  Outside  it  was 
still  twilight,  but  in  the  room  there  was  a 
pleasant  obscurity.  Milly  stood  at  the 
table,  her  back  to  the  window,  George 
beside  her,  holding  her  himd.  Every- 
body had  risen  in  expectation.  The  tears 
were  already  in  Copemica's  eyes,  and 
making  her  spectacles  dim  out  of  pure 
sympathy.  The  family  atmosphere  was 
changed.  Calm  and  serenity  were  vanished ; 
in  ^  their  place  the  beating  heart,  the 
quickened  pulse,  the  agitation  and  oppres- 
sion which  fill  the  mind  before  a  thunder* 
storm. 

Then  the  "gentleman"  came  into  the 
roouL  In  the  dim  twilight  Milly  saw  a 
tall  figure  in  the  doorway. 

"  Is  there  here,"  he  said,  "  a  young  lady 
named  Milly  Montoro  t " 

"I  am  her  guardian,"  replied  Mr. 
Ambler.  "  My  name  is  Reginald  Ambler. 
I  am,  as  you  may  be  aware,  the  Discoverer, 
under  Providence,  of  the  true  astronomy. 
Miss  Montoro  is  here.  Have  you  any 
message  or  parcel,  or— or  anything  for 
herl" 

"  If  you  will  light  your  gas,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  I  will  tell  you." 

One  of  the  boys  lit  the  burners.  They 
saw  now  a  gentleman  with  a  heavy  brown 
moustache,  no  beard  or  whiskers,  stron^y 


marked  features,  and  eyes  very  keen,  hard, 
and  bright  He  was  well  dressed,  ud 
looked  as  if  he  was,  in  City  language,  i 
substantial,  or  "  warm  "  man,  yet  not  in  die 
least  like  any  City  man  they  had  eyei 
encountered.  He  looked  round  the  room, 
resting  his  eye  &8t  for  a  moment  on 
Copemica,  but,  as  if  dissatisfied  wiUi  the 
spectades,  he  turned  to  Milly.  Then  he 
stepped  forward  and  held  out  his  hand, 
saying  coldly,  "I  suppose  you  are  mj 
daughter  1 " 

She  sprang  forward,  and  fell  into  his 
arms  with  a  ciy  of  Burpzise  and  joy.  Her 
father  at  last  1 

Her  father  I  Then  her  Fortune  had  come 
home.  The  boys  looked  straight  before 
them,  with  tightness  in  their  throaU 
Copemica  wept  silently ;  the  mother  wept 
loudly.  Only  George  seemed  discon- 
tented. 

"My  dauffhter,"  the  stranger  repeated 
coldly,  and  disengaging  himself  from  her 
arms  without  so  much  as  kissing  her. 
"  Yes,  it  is  natural  after  all  these  Teara  I 
suppose  I  nught  have  expected  to  be 
hugged.  That  will  do^  Milly.  I  soppoee 
I  must  call  you  Milly.  Of  coursa  1  was 
hardly  prepared,  I  must  own,  Mr.  Ab— 
Ambler,  for  such  a — in  fact  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  you  were  so  wellgrown 
a  girl  However — ^yes,  my  dear,  it  is  yonr 
father.  You  did  not  expect  to  see  me, 
perhaps  I " 

"  You  have  been  silent  for  foor  long 
years,"  she  replied.    "  How  could  I " 

"True,  true;  we  will  talk  of  that 
another  tima  You  have  been  living  here, 
I  suppose.  And  this  is  Mr.  Ambler;  and— 
ah  1— Mra  Ambler ;  and— ah  I^-thefamilj 
Amblers." 

"  These,"  said  Milly,  "  are^  the  kind 
friends,  and  the  boys  and  girls  I  have 
told  you  of  in  my  letters  so  oftea'' 

"You  have,  my — my  dear."  Strange 
that  the  adjective  should  seem  so  hard  to 
say.  "  You  certainly  have.  Your  letters 
are  all  in  mv  pocket  at  this  moment  The/ 
have  never  left  me,  I  assure  you." 

"  Oh,  father  1 " 

"Never,  my  —  aheml  —  my  dear.  1 
have  read  some  of  them — aheml— mon 
than  once." 

Between  having  letters  always  in  yoor 
pocket  and  reading  them  more  than  onoe 
there  seems  a  wide  gap. 

Milly's  eyes  dropped.  , 

"WeU,  my  daughter!"  He  hesitsted 
and  looked  round.  "  As  it  is  evening,  and 
a  little  late,  and  I  have  to  get  back  to  the 
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West  End,  and — and — ^is  thare  anything 
jon  wish  to  say  before  I  go  t  Of  course 
we  shall  meet  again  to-monow  or  next 
day,  or— or — in  &ct,  von  will  stady  your 
own  oonveniencei  Aa  regards  fature 
arrangements,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  shall 
go  back  to  America  for  a  lew  weeks;  but 
of  that  we  can  speak  afterwards.    So,  for 

'Ae  present ^ 

"  Stay,  father,  one  moment  1 "  The  girl 
took  (George's  hand,  while  the  rest  looked 
at  each  other  bewildered.  Was  this  the 
kind  of  meeting  one  would  dream  of 
between  father  and  danKhter  after  twenty 
years'  separation  t  *'^niis,"  said  Milly, 
"is  George  Ambrose,  my  loyer.  We  are 
going  to  be  married." 

Mr.  Montoro  slowly  put  up  a  pair  of 
eye-glasses,  and  looked  at  Qeorge  firom  head 
to  foot 
'<Not  so  fast^"  he  said,  "not  so  fast 

Yon  have  a  father,  whose  permission 

May  I  ask  yon,  sir,  what  is  yonr  profes- 
sion t " 

"  I  am  at  nresent  a  clerk  in  a  chemical 
works,"  said  George,  hot  and  red. 

"  A  derk — ^a  mere  derk  1  My — ahem  I 
— my  daoRhter,  we  will  speak  of  this 
afterwards. 
"  Yon  were  a  clerk  yourself  once,"  said 
I  G^rge  in  a  quiet  rage,  whQe  the  two 
elder  boys  murmured,  because  they  too 
were  derks. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
that  t "  asked  Mr.  Montoro  fiercdy.  "  How 
dare  yon  say  that  I  was  once  a  clerk  I " 

"  If  you  are  ashamed  of  it/'  said  (George, 
"  I  shall  certainly  not  remind  you  of  the 
fact  again.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  begin- 
ning as  a  derk.  Perhaps  I  shall  rise  out 
of  it" 

Here  was  a  pretty  beginning.  Milly 
looked  in  consternation  from  her  father  to 
her  lover.  Why  did  her  father  fall  into 
sach  sudden  and  violent  wrath  t  Every- 
body knew  he  had  been  a  derk,  and  had 
gone  away  and  made  his  Fortune.  How- 
over,  he  recovered  as  quickly,  and  deigning 
no  farther  reply  to  the  unlucky  lover 
tamed  to  his  daughter. 

«'  We  win  talk,  Milly,"  he  said  with  a 
coldness  of  voice  which  fell  upon  her  heart 
like  ice  —  "we  will  talk  of  these  things 
another  time.  Meantime  I  have  found  out 
where  you  live,  which  is  a  disgusting 
distance  from  anywhere.  I  shall  probably 
call  here  again  to-morrow  afternoon.  Mean- 
time— ah ! — ^good-night" 

He  gave  her  his  hand  without  offering  to 
kiss  her.  and  retired  without  another  word. 


Mr.  Ambler  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
follow  him  and  catch  him  by  the  arm. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,  one  word,  if  only  to 
satisfy  the  neighbours.  Your  Glorious 
Fortme^  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  is  it — is  it  sirfe  t  Is  all  weU 
with  it  1" 

"  Quite  safe,"  Mr.  Montoro  replied.  "  It 
is,"  he  added  with  a  erin,  "  just  exactly  as 
safe  as  it  always  has  oeen— on  as  sound  a 
basis,  and  as  gigantia  I  thought  you  would 
want  to  know  first  thine;  about  the  Fortona 
And  as  to  neighbours,  oe  good  enough  to 
tell  them  that  I  don't  want  to  know  'em, 
and  I  won't  know  'em,  and  I  won't  see  'em. 
What  I  am  goinff  to  do  about  Milly  I 
cannot  just  yet  tell  you ;  perhaps  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind.  But  hai^  ^e,  Mr. 
Addlepate,  or  whatever  your  name  is ^ 

"Ambler,  sir — ^Reginald  Ambler,  the 
Discoverer  of " 

'<  Remember,  I  will  have  no  neighbours 
here.  Perhaps  I  may  have  been  a  clerk  my- 
self in  the  old  days.  Perhaps  I  am  not  toc^ 
anxious  to  have  them  recalled.  Keep  them 
out  of  my  way,  do  you  hear  t " 

He  opened  the  door,  walked  noisily  down 
the  gravel,  got  into  his  cab,  and  drove 
away. 

"  Oh,  good  gracious  I "  cried  Mrs.  Ambler. 
"  My  poor — poor  child  I  Did  anyone  ever 
hear  or  see  such  a  thing  % " 

"Oh,  poor  Milly r  said  Copemica, 
kissing  her  until  the  spectadea  scratched 
her  cheek. 

'<  But  the  letters  he  used  to  write  1 "  said 
Milly.  '*!  cannot  understand  it  What 
has  changed  him  %  Not  one  kind  word  i 
and  the  letters  so  full  of  sweet  things ! 
And — oh,  George  I " 

''Never  mind  me,  dear,"  said  George 
hoarsely. 

"But  I  must  mind  you.  You  are  to 
come  firsts  not  my  father.  He  must  not 
upset  my  Hfe.  Yes,  I  know  about  the  fifth 
commandment,  but  that  can't  be  meant  for 
fathers  who  stay  away  twenty  years."  She 
looked  determined.  **Qo  now,  Greorge, 
it  is  getting  late.  Go,  dear,  and  trust 
ma" 

" I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Ambler,  "I  do  wish 
that  he  had  been  diown  first  into  the  map- 
room.  If  he  had  understood,  even  a  little, 
under  what  a  roof  his  daughter  has  been 
brought  up,  he  would  have  approached  the 
question  of— of  George — ^with  a  little  more 
feeling.  I  say  nothing  about  the  TrutL 
That  may,  or  may  not,  come  afterwards. 
He  looked  as  if  he  might  become  an 
Enquirer.    But  we  should  have  impressed 
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lum  first  We  did  wrong.  We  should 
iave  impressed  him  first  of  all,  with  the 
(naps,  the  charts,  and  the  working  models." 

CHAPTER  IV.     A  WABM  WSLOOMK 

An  interval  of  fifteen  years  for  moral 
refreshment  is  a  good  spelL  Unfortunately, 
nrhether  the  time  be  passed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Weymouth,  or  on  Dartmoor, 
>r  in  the  new  world,  the  patient,  on  his 
return  to  society,  generally  finds  that  his 
iner  qualities,  to  remember  which  has 
probably  been  his  chief  comfort  in  exile, 
u*e  all  clean  forgotten,  and  only  those  little 
episodes  which  necessitated  ins  departure 
ire  now  remembered. 

The  extraordinary  vitality  of  disagreeable 
things  has  never  yet  been  treated  seriously. 
^.  man  shall  be  your  most  delightful  com- 
panion for  years,  your  bosom  friend  and 
confidant;  he  then,  perhaps,  forges  your 
lame — only  once;  steals  your  money — ^is 
)nly  found  out  once ;  cheats  at  cards — ^and 
A  only  once  detected ;  embcExles  his  em- 
ployer's money — ^but  is  only  once  dis- 
covered, and  therefore  is  compelled  to  seek 
retirement  for  a  while.  On  his  return  it 
6  excessively  annoying  to  find  that  nothing 
s  remembered  except  the  misfortune  which 
leparated  him  from  his  friends. 

In  a  better  state  of  things  the  patient 
vill  be  welcomed  back  as  one  who  has 
>een  suffering  from  some  brain  disorder, 
he  treatment  of  which  is  understood.  He 
vill  be  considered  perfectly  recovered, 
md  be  even  ostentatiously  trusted  with 
cheques  payable  to  order,  bags  of  gold, 
md  heaps  of  postal  orders;  he  wifl  be 
nvited  to  play  cards  in  the  most  highly 
noral  circles;  he  will  be  begged  to  take 
lare  of  money  belonging  to  the  church,  or 
>he  neediest  widow,  or  the  most  helpless 
>rphans,  and  in  every  way  be  made  to  feel 
hat  his  disease  was  completely  cured. 

This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  not  the 
reatment  received  by  the  Colonel  on  his 
«tum  to  England,  which  followed  very 
hortly  after  his  departure  from  Oregon, 
le  was  in  a  somewhat  delicate  position, 
>ecause  he  was  unable  to  know  how  far 
he  reasons  of  his  exile  were  understood  by 
lis  old  associates.  Now,  if  a  man  simply 
lisappears  and  remains  a  *^  vanished  hand  " 
or  a  period  of  years,  society  has  certainly 
10  ri^ht  to  question  that  man's  own  version 
I  his  story,  or  to  entertain  injurious 
uspicions,  or  to  spread  malicious  reporta 
[liere  are  many  instances  on  record  of 
uch  re-appearances,  and  I  have  never 
leard  that  the  adventures  related  by  the 


man  supposed  to  have  gone  under  for  good 
have  been  seriously  doubted,  whether  he 
declares  that  he  was  wrecked  on  a  desert 
island,  taiarried  to  an  Amazon  in  the  heart 
of  the  Dark  Continent^  carried  off  by 
friendly  gorillas,  or  compelled  to  wander 
among  Patagonians,  Ouachos,  and  AztecsL 
But  things  are  different  where  nasty 
stories  survive,  as  the  Colonel  experienced. 

His  name,  while  he  was  yet  in  English 
society,  was  Percival  Brooke  West ;  he  was 
a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  the  only  son  of 
his  mother,  who  was  a  widow.  By  what 
extravagances,  selfish  indulgences,  wanton 
wastings,  profligacies,  and  prodigal-son  busi- 
ness, he  ran  though  his  patrimony;  har- 
dened his  heart ;  deadened  his  oonsdenoe; 
lost  his  taste  for  any  pleasures  which  were 
not  highly  flavoured,  peppered,  and  caboln 
curried;  destroyed  the  sense  of  honour,  and 
converted  himself  into  a  man-eatbg  tiger, 
it  needs  not  hero  to  rolate,  nor  need  we 
hero  even  indicate  the  path  by  which  a 
plunging  youth  becomes  a  profligate  and 
ruin^  man.  Nor  need  we  pause  to 
tell  the  story  of  iidiat  he  did.  He  ''did 
something''  many  times,  but  at  the  last 
he  was  discovered.  And  then  he  rotired 
— disappeared,  became  the  "vanished 
hand"  at  tibe  card-table,  and  the  ''voice  that 
is  still"  in  the  smoking-room.  The  world 
went  on  without  him,  and,  for  fifteen  years, 
the  racecourse,  the  dub,  the  streets  of  the 
West  End  knew  him  no  longer,  and  without 
him  the  old  game  went  on  merrily — the 
young  fellows  on  the  "  unlimited  chuck," 
the  luiwks  hovering  over  the  pigeons,  and 
ever  and  ano]\  another  young  fellow  "doing 
something  "  and  speedily  disappearing. 

Then  he  roturned. 

Before  Mr.  Percival  Brooke  West  showed 
himself  in  the  old  haunts — before,  in  fact, 
he  took  passage  from  New  Yorl^  he  cat 
off  his  beard,  dyed  his  hair  and  moustache 
brown,  and  drossed  himself  in  raiment  as 
youthftd  as  a  man  near  fifty,  who  wishes  to 
pass  for  five-and-thirty,  can  venture  upon. 
He  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  good  Bond 
Street  hote^  ftnd  he  then  considered  which 
of  his  old  friends  he  should  first  attempt 
Naturally  he  chose  tiie  ones  who  had  been 
in  the  same  *'swim^  with  himself — that 
plunging,  headlong,  exhilarating  swim 
down  the  rapids,  widi  the  beautifol  whirl- 
pool at  the  end,  reported  to  have  sacked 
many  a  stout  swimmer  beneath  its  b<Hling 
waters.    Had  not  he  himsdf 1 

He  remembered  seven  or  eight  of  the 
old  set  and  sat  down  to  write  to  them. 
The  letters  were  really  modehk     No 
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letter-writer  could  have  taoght  him  more 
artfully  to  convey  the  strength  and  enduring 
warmth  of  his  old  friendship,  his  own  joy 
at  his  return,  and  his  eager  looking  for- 
ward to  another  meeting.  He  also  con- 
trived to  let  it  be  understood  that  his 
financial  position  was  extraordinarily  sound, 
and  that  feasting  would  come  into  fashion 
again. 

He  forgot  that  in  fifteen  years  such  a  set 
as  his  would  most  certainly  have  fallen  all 
to  pieces — ^first  because  the  pace  could  not 
continue,  and  secondly  because  many  of 
the  men,  younger  than  himself,  would 
leave  it  in  order  to  enter  seriously  upon 
the  pursuit  of  a  career.  There  are  really 
very  few  who  continue  in  the  resolute  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  until  past  middle  life,  even 
though  the  ashes  of  the  Dead  Sea  apples 
have  got  into  their  throats  and  made  them 
cough  and  choka 

The  letters  despatched,  he  walked  about 
the  streets  waiting  for  answers.  The  dear 
old  streets.  Heavens!  How  delightful 
to  be  back  again  among  them,  even  with  so 
moderate  a  sum  as  eieht  hundred  pounds 
to  spend  I  But  it  would  be  enough,  perhaps, 
to  procure  him  readmission  into  the  old 
circles,  with  such  share  in  the  riot  of  the 
Fool's  Paradise  as  a  man  of  fifty  may  look 
for. 

After  two  days  he  got  one  answer — ^the 
first  and  the  only  one.  It  was  from  a  dear 
and  old  inend,  and  a  follower  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking.  The  writer  said 
that  he  rejoiced  to  receive  so  friendly 
a  letter,  because  he  had  long  thought 
he  had  no  finends  left  at  all;  that  he 
had  been  for  a  good  while  quite  down 
on  his  luck,  and  was  now  stone  broke. 
But  that  he  had  a  wife  and  family  to 
support,  and  in  these  his  wretched  and 
impoverished  drcnmstances,  he  knew  not 
where  to  look  even  for  food  for  them; 
that  he  was  ill,  moreover,  and  like  to  die — 
with  a  ^od  deal  more  to  the  same  effect, 
concludmg  with  the  remark  that  they  had 
both  had  misfortunes  of  the  same  kind, 
and  ought  to  feel  for  each  other.  ("  What 
the  deuce  does  he  meant"  asked  the  reader.) 
Wherefore  a  temporary  advance  would 
be  most  thankfully  accepted,  and  a  reply 
to  this  note  would  be  expected  with  the 
fullest  confidence  and  hopei 

I  am  obli^  to  own  that  Mr.  Brooke 
West  tore  this  letter  up  in  a  rage. 

<<GonfoTmd  the  fellow  1  What  did  he 
mean  by  the  'same  misfortune '9  Stone 
broke,  was  het    Let  him  starve  t" 

But  there  oama  no  more  answera  to  his 


letters.  Therefore  he  resolved  upon  calling 
on  his  old  friends,  tiiough  with  some  mis- 
givings. 

'' '  The  same  misfortune.*  What  did  the 
impudent  beggar  and  pauper  mean  ? " 

One  of  the  old  set  was  a  partner  in  a 
City  house;  another  was  a  barrister;  a 
third,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  had  once  been 
officers  in  the  army,  and  so  on.  He  would 
call  He  would  find  out  if  they  intended  to 
be  nasty  about  a  thing  now  fifteen  years 
old,  if,  indeed,  they  knew  of  it 

The  results  of  his  visits  illustrated  in  a 
very  surprising  manner  the  tendency  which 
I  have  already  deplored.  That  is  to  say, 
no  one  was  in  the  least  disposed  to  forget 
that  thing,  which  they  knew  perfectly  well, 
and  coupled  with  his  memory  as  indelibly 
as  the  sailor  associates  an  anchor  with  the 
skin  of  his  arm  And  yet  remark  that 
he,  the  man  chiefly  concerned,  was  as 
willing  to  bury  it  and  have  done  with  it, 
as  the  Red  Indians  are,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  bury  a  tomahawk  1 

I  have  often  wondered  if  that  tomahawk 
was  always  expended  in  the  funeral  service 
or  whether  it  was  sometimes  dug  up  by  a 
Resurrection  brave  and  traded  away  for 
what  it  would  fetch  in  whiskey. 

It  is  a  dreadful  story  of  outrage  and 
humiliation. 

First,  Mr.  Brooke  West  went  to  call 
upon  his  old  friend  the  partner  in  the 
City  house.  No  one  in  his  younger  days 
had  carried  on  the  game  with  greater  eager- 
ness than  the  frolicsome  young  merchant 
adventurer.  Surely  this  man,  at  least, 
would  be  glad  to  welcome  his  old  friend. 

Was  he  glad  t  Not  at  all  On  the  con- 
trary it  appeared  that  he  was  very  sorry. 
When  he  got  Mr.  Brooke  West's  card, 
which  was  sent  in  to  him,  this  merchant^ 
no  longer  frolicsome,  but  now  quite  sober 
and  (^gnified,  turned  very  red  in  the 
cheeks — they  were  most  respectable  cheeks 
now,  as  ready  to  blush  at  wickedness 
as  the  cheek  of  the  youne  person,  and 
regularly  seen  every  Sunday  at  church 
— said  strong  things  about  the  unqualified 
impudence  of  disgraced  swindlers,  and 
sent  out  word  that  if  the  caller  and  owner 
of  the  card  did  not  instantly  leave  that 
office,  he  was  without  delay  to  be  driven 
and  kicked  down  the  stairs  by  the  united 
efibrts  of  the  derks. 

Mr.  Brooke  West  received  this  messsjge, 
delivered  in  its  integrity,  without  making 
any  reply  or  attempt  at  justification.  For 
a  moment  his  eyes  fiashed  and  he  clenched 
his  fistsL  so  that  the  clerk,  who  flIiUv 
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delivered  the  replyi  quailed  and  tamed 
pala  Then,  without  a  word,  he  walked 
away.  It  is  the  worst  of  such  a  situation 
that  a  man  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
row,  else  he  would  have  gone  for  that 
irreproachable  merchant 

Next  he  went»  but  with  much  less 
confidence,  to  caU  upon  another  old  pal,  a 
barrister  in  the  Templa  He  was  a  man 
who  had  got  on  in  his  profession,  thought 
of  taking  silk,  gambled  no  more,  had  for- 
gotten the  ways  of  iniquity  and  its  w^es, 
was  married  and  lived  on  Gampden  Hill, 
and  the  memory  of  his  younger  days,  when 
it  came  back  to  him,  was  no  longer  a  thing 
he  loved  to  dwell  upon. 

He,  too,  on  receiving  the  card,  jumped 
in  his  chair,  used  strong  words,  tore  up 
the  card,  and  sent  an  msulting  message 
that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  sav  to 
Mr.  Brooke  West,  and  refused  to  see  him. 

Again  the  Colonel  walked  away  without 
reply.  But,  I  think  that^  had  he  got  that 
respectable  merchant  and  that  successful 
lawyer  on  the  Embankment  in  the  evening, 
two  distinct  flops  or  splashes  would  have 
been  presently  heard  in  the  river ;  or  had 
he  met  either  of  them  on  a  lonely  heath 
after  dark  there  would  have  been  a  lively 
dance,  with  steps  not  described  in  the 
books. 

Next,  he  went  to  his  old  dub,  where  he 
found  a  new  hall-porter,  who  did  not  Imow 
him.  First,  he  asked  for  his  old  friend 
Captain  Pacer  t  Alas  1  the  gallant  captain 
was  dead  this  many  a  long  year.  Then 
for  Major  Fauchelevent,  another  of  the 
glorious  band  of  revellers!  Why,  the 
major  had  left  the  club  a  long  time  j  had 
been,  in  fact,  expelled  from  it.  Then  he 
asked  for  Colonel  Cassade  t  This  member, 
now  General  Cassade,  was  actually  in  the 
dub  at  that  moment.  Mr.  Brooke  West 
sent  up  his  card,  and  waited  with  pale  face, 
and  lips  that  trembled  a  little.  In  two 
minuteis  the  general  himself  came  down 
the  stairs,  leaning  heavily  on  his  stick, 
grey-haired,  red-&oed,  gouty.  And  as  for 
greeting,  friendly  smile,  hand-ehaldng,  and  a 
cordial  welcome  home  1 — ^when  the  returned 
prodigal  held  out  his  hand,  advancing  with 
a  genial  smile,  though  an  uncertain  eye, 
and  said  with  hearty  smile,  "  Old  fellow  1 
How  goes  it  f "  the  gallant  officer,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  banged  his  stick 
on  the  floor,  so  that  tiie  panes  in  ^e 
windows  shook  for  fear,  and  every  pair  of 
tongs  jumped,  and  most  of  the  glasses  in 
the  house  fell  into  small  fragments;  and 
aaked  with  puiple  cheeks  and  furious  eyes, 


and  a  stentorian  voice,  what  in  the  name 
qI  this,  and  ot  that— words  which  find  theii 
fittest  home  on  the  banks  of  the  sOvfir 
Thames,  and  espedallv  at  Bichmond,  or 
beside  the  stalls  of  BiUingsgate— what  he 
meant  bv  his  eonfounded  impudenoet  A 
fellow  who  was  expelled — ^actually  expelled 
that  very  same  dub,  daring  to  send  up  hii 
impudent  card,  to  call  upon  him,  the 
general  1 

«Tnm  him  out,  hall-porter,  do  yon 
hear  t "  he  cried.  <' Turn  nim  oat  into  the 
street  I  Eoiock  him  down  if  he  ventoiee 
tocallafiaini   TumIumoat,l8avl" 

This  mt  Uow  left  no  room  for  hopa 
That  part  of  the  worid— after  all  STeqr 
small  one — ^was  dosed.  As  a  matter  A 
fact^  Mr.  Brooke  West  did  not  know  ondl 
then  that  he  had  been  expelled  the  dab. 
He  thought  that  perhaps  a  kindly  mte^ 
pretation  of  certain  fishy  transactioDS, 
whidi  had  led  to  his  ecnle,  mi^t  have  been 
laid  before  the  committee.  W  ell,  that  wu 
done;  he  must  tiy  something  alia  Ai 
for  makinff  a  scene  or  having  a  rov,  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  He  dumged  his 
hotel;  he  went  to  the  Langham,  where 
there  are  generally  more  Axaericsna  than 
English.  There  was  little  fear  that  any- 
body there  would  recognise  him  for  what 
he  had  been  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  He  was  now  the  Endish  gentle- 
man, who  had  travelled  and  lost  aome  of 
the  national  prejudice  and  reserva  And 
here  he  stayed  for  six  months  and  more. 
He  began  to  make  acquaintanoee,  vA 
present!  V  forced  his  way  to  certain  plaeei 
where  play — ^good,  honesty  high  play— isjo 
be  had,  whether  baccarat,  n^[>deon,  haaard, 
mont^  euchre,  poker,  or  the  simple  rooletta 
He  found  there  were  still  plen^  of  hawb 
about^  and  pigeons  harder  than  eyer  to 
catch  and  pluck.    But  he  did  pretty  weu. 

I  do  not  know  how  «r  when  it  was 
that  he  first  thought  of  Montoro's  daughter. 
By  acddent  he  carried  off  her  ktten 
with  the  bank-notes.  Now  and  then 
he  turned  them  over  in  his  portmanteaa 
"  My  dearest  Father,"  they  bagan,  and 
after  eight  pages  at  least  of  gosaip,  they 
ended,  "Your  most  affectionate  and  lovrng 
daughter,  Milly  Montoro."  Thm  was 
property — she  spoke  about  **the  hoaaee; 
the  poor  creature,  her  father,  had  spoken  oi 
certain  houses.  Gradually  he  came  to  thin^ 
upon  this  property  more  and  more.  1^ 
was  almost  certidnly  her  father's  property; 
it  was  not  likely  that  it  was  settled  vm 
the  girl  Gould  not  he  get  that  propertn 
It  was  a  lilOe  thhig,  but  it  might  be  <tf 
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immepae  service  to  him.  And  the  thought 
came  'to  fill  his  bndn,  as  the  thought  of 
Naboth's  yineyard  filled  the  brain  of  Ahab. 
But  there  was  only  one  way  to  get  itj 
only  one  way  to  get  that  property — viz., 
boldly  to  assume  the  name  of  the  man  he 
had  robbed ;  to  see  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  girl  and  her  relatives  ;  and  to  sell  the 
property  for  what  it  would  fetch,  put  the 
money  in  his  own  pocket,  and  go  away  with 
it.  As  for  the  girl,  she  would  find  some- 
thing to  do ;  young  people  can  always 
work.  And  houses  worth  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  can  be  sold  for  some- 
thing— two  thousand  pounds,  or  perhaps 
more.  Two  thousand  pounds !  But^  then, 
to  become  a  Claimant — ^to  assume  another 
man's  personality  1 

The  longer  he  pondered  over  this  idea 
the  more  it  pleased  him.  As  for  difiiculties, 
there  were,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  few,  so 
long  as  he  kept  out  of  the  way  of  Montoro's 
cousins  and  relations ;  he  could  show  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  life  led  by  the  girl 
who  had  told  her  father  everything ;  he 
bad  her  letters ;  he  knew  the  scrambling 
household,  the  enthusiast  and  visionary, 
the  sons  who  had  no  chance  at  home  and 
longed  for  one  abroad — everything.  He 
knew,  or  guessed,  what  kind  of  letters  the 
man  who  had  made  so  enormous  a  fortune 
sent  to  his  daughter;  they  were  vasue 
letters,  full  of  splendours  and  hazy  glories, 
about  which  he  could  build  any  structure 
he  pleased.  Everything  was  ready  to  his 
hand,  provided  only  there  was  fio  one  to 
swear  that  he  could  not  be  the  lost 
Montoro.  Here  again  he  was  helped, 
though  he  admitted  to  himself  that  it  was 
the  one  serious  risk.  The  girl's  relations 
neglected  her  altogether.  They  never  made 
any  enquiry  about  her ;  her  father's  people, 
who  belonged  to  quite  the  lower  class  of 
clerks,  were  scattered  and  dispersed,  and 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  troubles 
to  ask  what  had  become  of  Charles's  girl ; 
her  mother's  sister,  she  who  had  married 
into  ''  carriage  company,'^  had  gone  on  up 
the  hill  of  fortune,  and  was  now,  with  her 
husband,  so  rich  that  she  had  a  great  house 
at  Wimbledon,  with  more  than  one  carriage, 
and  contented  herself  with  writing  to  her 
niece  once  a  year  or  so.  The  very  people 
in  whose  house  she  lived  knew  nothing  of 
her  father ;  nothing  was  wanted  to  carry 
through  the  business  but  swiftness  and 
courage — a  rush  and  a  bold  front  If,  in 
the  interval,  which  must  be  brief,  between 
the  first  appearance  and  the  last,  cousins 
should  ofier  to  renew  cousinly  acquaintance. 


those  cousins  must  be  insulted  and  snubbed. 
The  thing  could  be  done  safely  if  it  were 
done  quickly.  And  though  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  idl  the  difiiculties  which 
might  arise,  he  could  provide  against  most 
Freedom  and  skill  in  lying,  it  seemed  to 
him,  were  the  first  essentiaJs.  And  so  far 
he  was  the  equal  of  any  living  man. 

You  have  seen  how  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance. It  was  af  terdark ;  if,  peradventure, 
there  was  any  one  who  might  have  known 
Montoro  in  the  old  days,  then  was  there 
time  to  prepare  that  person  for  a  change  in 
appearance,  manner,  and  voice ;  he  did  not 
assume  the  manner  of  the  affectionate  and 
tender  parent ;  he  could  not,  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  next,  it  was  better  for  his 
purposes  to  be  the  hard  and  stern  father. 
He  was  astoniBhed,  certainly,  at  his 
daughter's  embrace,  having  forgotten  that 
girls  do  kiss  their  fathers;  but  on  the 
whole  he  was  satisfied.  So  far  he  had  been 
accepted  without  the  slightest  suspicion. 

The  next  day  he  drove  to  Ventas  Villa 
in  the  afternoon.  His  daughter  came  to 
him,  but  on  this  occasion  she  did  not  offer 
to  throw  herself  into  his  arms ;  he  held  out 
his  hand  coldly,  and  she  took  it  as  coldly, 
though  she  had  been  crying  all  the  night 
over  this  disappointment  of  a  father.  Many 
a  woman  cries  over  a  disappointing  son,  but 
few  have  to  lament  that  a  father  does  not 
turn  out  as  he  had  been  expected.  Perhaps 
she  had  allowed  her  imagination  too  much 
freedom.  AU  she  had  to  go  upon  were  his 
letters,  and  these  spoke  to  her  of  a  writer 
very  different  from  this  cold  man  with  the 
hard  eyes. 

<<  Let  us  talk,"  he  said.  "  There  is  a 
good  deal  to  say.  Let  me  see,  Milly  is 
your  name,  is  it  not  1  Yes — Milly,  to  be 
sure — Milly."  He  wondered  if  it  was 
Emily,  Amelia,  Millicent,  Matilda,  or  some- 
thing else.  "  It  is  strange,  at  first,  talking 
to  my  own  daughter." 

**  You  did  not  find  it  strange  writing  to 
her." 

"  No,  that  was  different  Did  you  expect 
to  find  your  father  what  he  is  ? " 

"  I  did  not^"  said  Milly  truthftUly.  ^ 

**  You  took  me  at  your  mother's  estimate. 
I  believe  she  told  you  I  was  a  meek  and 
gentle  nature.  Perhaps,  in  those  days,  I  was. 
If  a  man  wants  to  get  on,  over  there,  mind 
you,  he  must  get  rid  of  his  meekness.  So, 
that  is  the  first  thing  I  have  to  say.  Next, 
I  am  accustomed  to  have  my  own  way. 
Please  remember  that  Perhaps  you 
thought  when  I  came  home  you  would 
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have  it  all  your  way.     Not  so  fast,  young 
lady." 

Milly  said  nothing ;  but  a  red  flash  on 
either  cheek  might  have  told  him,  had  he 
remembered  Matilda,  that  she  was  her 
mother's  daaghter. 

**When  yonr  mother  died,  you  left 
Hackney  Wick.  Lord  1  what  a  place  to  live 
in !  Where  was  it  that  you  lived  in 
Hackney  Wick  1 " 

"Why," said  the  girl,  surprised,  "in  the 
old  house,  of  course,  where  you  lived  until 
you  went  away." 

"To  be  sure — the  old  house;  the  old 
house  in  Hackney  Wick.  And  then  you 
came  here  1 " 

''  Mr.  Bichard  Ambler,  who  managed  the 
houses,  suggested  his  cousin  to  my  aunt, 
when  they  wanted  some  one  to  take  care 
of  me." 

**  Richard — Bichard  Ambler,"  he  stroked 
his  chin.     "  Do  I  remember  him  % " 

"  No,  I  should  think  not  He  told  me 
once  he  had  never  seen  you." 

"Good.  I  will  go  to  see  him  then. 
Write  down  his  add^ss.  He  manages  the 
houses,  does  het  We  will  walk  round 
some  day  and  see  the  old  place.  Are  there 
any  of  my  old  friends  left  to  see  you 
sometimes  t " 
She  shook  her  head. 
*'  I  think  I  have  never  seen  any  of  your 
old  friends  or  relations  at  alL  I  do  not 
know  where  they  are." 

"  Nor  do  I,"  he  said,  with  perfect  trutL 
"  We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  much  to 
find  them,  that  is  very  certain.  And  your 
mother's  people  t " 

"They  now  live  at  Wimbledon,  a  long 
way  off;  and  I  seldom  see  my  aunt 
Paulina  or  my  cousins.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  cares  very  much  about  me,  except 
the  Amblers  here." 

"  Very  good,"  her  father  replied.  "  They 
keep  away  from  you  so  long  as  you  are  poor, 
do  they  ?  Then  we  will  keep  away  from 
them  now  that  we  are  ricL  As  for  me, 
remember  that  I  refuse  to  see  cousins  of 
this  kind.    Absolutely  refuse,  mind  ! " 

He  looked  so  fierce — so  needlessly  fierce 
— that  Milly  was  frightened.  Certainly 
this  new  father  of  hers  was  not  one  to  be 
crossed. 

"When  I  went  away,"  he  said  presently, 
"  when  I  gave  up  the  post  I  held  in  the 

firm  of What  the  devil  now  was  the 

name  of  the  people  )  " 
Milly  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  know. 
"  I  think  the  least  you  could  have  done," 
he  replied  angrily,  "  was  to  make  yourself 


acquainted  with  the  history  of  your  own 
father.  Never  mind.  What  did  you  care 
about  your  father  f  When  I  went  away 
your  mother  had  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year — some  trifle ** 

"  She  lived  upon  it,  trifle  though  yoa 
call  it,  until  she  died,  since  you  sent  her 
nothing,  and  I  have  Uved  upon  it  amce," 
said  Milly  quickly. 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know.  What  is  it  worth 
now  V 

"  The  houses  are  all  let^  and  they  pro- 
duce, I  believe,  after  allowing  for  repairs, 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a  year. 
This  is  all  paid  to  mi.  Ambler  for  my 
maintenance,  education,  and  dress." 

"A  very  handsome  sum,  upon  my  word! 
A  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a  year  1  It 
should  have  been  eighty,  that  would  hare 
been  quite  enough,  and  tlie  rest  saved  for 
ma  * 
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"  For  you  t  But  the  property  wis  my 
mother's,  who  left  it  to  me  1 " 

"  Did  she  make  any  will  f " 

"  No ;  there  was  no  need.  Nobody  else 
could  take  her  property." 

"  You  forget — her  husband.  There  were 
no  settlements ;"  he  did  not  at  all  know 
whether  there  were  any  or  not,  but  he 
assumed  that  there  were  nona  "  All  your 
mother's  effects  were  therefore,  and  are 
still,  mine." 

Bh !  Milly  trembled — ^was  she  to  loee 
her  little  property — the  property  which 
was  going  to  do  so  much  for  the  home 
when  she  maiTied  George  1 

"  Fortunately,"  she  said  timidly,  ''you 
are  so  rich  that  you  do  not  want  it ! " 

"  Bich !  yes ;  but  no  man  refuses  money, 
or  can  afford  to  tiirow  it  away.  As  for 
those  houses — see,  girl,"  he  rose  and 
walked  to  the  window,  "  it  is  as  well  to 
understand  at  once — I  have  oome  over  here 
at  great  loss  of  time  and  money,  leariiig 
enormousaffairs — affairsof  the  very  greatest 
importance,  in  the  hands  of  people  I  only 
halftrust,  foryou.  I  cannot  stay  long,  there 
is  nothing  for  me  to  do  here ;  I  have  got 
no  friends  in  Eneland ;  I  am  out  of  the 
world ;  and  there  is  no  getting  back  to  the 
old  life." 

"  Getting  back  to  the  old  life  1 "  Milly 
stared  and  gasped.  She  pretty  well  knew 
what  the  old  life  was,  with  penniless 
brother-clerks  for  companions,  and  the 
bar-parlour  for  club;  "the  old  life  I " 

"  Of  course ;  when  I  said  the  old  life^  I 
mean  the  old  friends." 

"  Would  vou  care  to  meet  them  again— 
those  old  mends  of  yotuns  t " 
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Milly  remembered  her  mother's  lamen- 
tations over  the  memory  of  those  old 
friends  who  took  her  husband  from  his 
home,  led  him  into  taverns,  drank  with 
him,  and  made  him  smoke  too  much 
tobacco;  initiated  him  into  the  Orders  and 
Brotherhoods  of  Ancient  Buffaloes,  Druids, 
Shepherds,  Odd-Fellows,  or  even  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  Her  husband's  love  of 
low  life,  she  said,  coupled  with  his  lack  of 
ambition,  was  the  bane  of  her  married  life. 
Perhaps  she  exaggerated. 

"As  for  the  friends,"  her  father  replied, 
"  if  they  have  gone  on  in  the  old  way,  I 
don't  want  to  meet  them.  When  a  man 
gets  up  in  the  world,  the  first  thing  he 
should  do  is  to  kick  away  the  ladder,  and 
not  know  one  of  'em.  As  for  the  old  Sfe, 
I  don't  suppose  I  ever  want  to  hear  about 
that  again.  Why  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  City; 
I  had  to  go  and  write  all  day.  A  pretty 
kind  of  life  mine  was :  at  a  desk  all  day, 
and  your  mother's  tongue  in  the  evening. 
Very  weU,  then.  Don't  interrupt  There  is 
nothing  to  keep  me  here.  I  shall  sell  the 
property,  and  we  will  go  back  together; 
father  and  daughter  ought  not  to  be 
separated ;  I  suppose  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  you  should  stay  here,  is 
there  J " 

"  There  is  Greorge,"  she  replied. 

"  Tour  sweetheart  1  The  chemist's  clerki 
You  may  leave  me  to  settle  with  him. 
About  this  Ambler  fellow,  this  jackass  with 
the  Discovery,  has  he  got  any  money,  or 
do  you  keep  him  and  all  his  family,  too  1 " 

"  He  has  a  small  fortune ;  I  know  what 
it  is  because  I  have  heard  over  and  over 
again.  He  has  five  thousand  pounds  in  the 
Three  per  Cents." 

"  Of  course,  then,  he  is  mighty  fond  of 
you  with  your  hundred  and  eighty.  Why, 
it  is  as  good  as  doubling  his  income.  Go 
tell  him^  if  he  is  in  the  house,  that  I  want 
to  see  hina." 

"Father,"  said  Milly,  standing  before 
him,  and  looking  him  straight  in  the  face, 
"there  is  one  thing  in  which  you  must 
please  understand  me  at  once.  I  can  never 
give  up  George." 

"  Not  even  to  go  back  with  me — your 
own  father  1 " 

"  Not  even  that.  I  do  not  think,  in  any 
case,  even  without  George,  I  could  go  back 
vrith  you." 

"  Why  noti  pray  1  '• 

•*  Because,"  she  was  a  perfectly  truthful 
girl 9  and  she  therefore  spoke  exactly  what 
ivas  in  her  mind,  "  because  I  am  afraid  of 
yoa.     Your  letters  prepared  me  for  some- 


thing very  different  You  are  cold  and 
harsh ;  you  begin  with  taking  away  my 
property — my  own,  although  you  are  so 
rich  that  you  despise  it  for  being  such  a  very 
little  property.  I  cannot  prevent'  you,  I ' 
suppose.  But  I  will  not  go  back  to 
America  with  you,  and  I  will  not  give  up 
Geo *" 

She  broke  down,  her  voice  choked ;  she 
fled  because  she  would  not  let  this  hard 
father  of  hers  see  that  he  had  made  her  cry. 

"  It  is  rather  more  serious  work  than  I 
anticipated,"  said  the  Claimant  to  himself. 
"  It  makes  a  man  respect  the  stage-father. 
I  suppose  she  expected  to  be  kissed  and 
cuddled  and  made  much  of.  Well — I  can't 
do  it.  As  for  George,  I  think  it  is  a  deuced 
lucky  thing  there  is  a  George,  because  she's 
a  creature  with  a  will  of  her  own,  not  like 
her  fool  of  a  father,  and  she  certainly  will 
not  give  up  her  lover  for  a  dozen  fathers. 
So  much  the  better  for  me.  Because  now 
I  can  sell  up  the  property,  and  go  away 
openly  without  concerning  myself  about 
an  undutifnl  child  who  prefers  to  remain 
with  her  George.  It  is  better  than 
running  away.  I  am  really  very  pleased 
there  is  a  George.  Bless  them  both ! 
Suppose  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  my 
bosom  and  swore  never  to  leave  her  fond 
and  fiedthf ul  father  1 " 


At  supper  that  evening,  Mr.  Ambler 
could  talk  of  nothing  but  Mr.  Montoro,  who 
had  spent  two  hours  with  him  in  the  map- 
room,  and  had  been  most  afiable  and  kind. 

'*  Before  speaking  of  the  business  in 
hand,  which  was,  of  course,  you,  Milly,  my 
dear,  he  engaged  in  conversation  concern- 
ing the  Great  Discovery.  I  found  in  him 
one  of  those  candid  intellects,  keen,  in- 
cisive, logical,  and  open  to  conviction. 
Nothing  of  prejudice  about  Mr.  Montora 
He  has  been  brought  up,  he  confesses,  in 
the  old  exploded  school,  and  has  always 
been  taught  that  the  earth  was  round ;  he 
was,  indeed,  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  flat,  with  a  | 
surrounding  Rim  of  ice.  I  begged  him 
not  to  take  my  simple  word  for  it,  but  to 
listen,  first,  to  the  arguments.  Well,  he 
sat  down.  First,  I  gave  him  my  Plain 
Reasons — these  shook  him.  Then  he 
answered,  one  after  another,  my  Simple 
Questions,  and  I  flatter  mvself  conviction 
was  growing  in.  Then  I 'read  him  the 
Refutation,  which  he  put  in  his  pockety 
and  promised  to  see  me  again  upon  .the 
matter. 

"  Then  he  began  to  talk  about  his  own 
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affaira.  Milly,  he  is  immensely  rich|  he  is 
a  millionaire  over  and  over  again.  I  can 
hardly  tell  yon  what  he  has ;  there  are 
mines,  cattfe-nms,  farms,  houses  —  one 
whole  town  belongs  to  him,  he  says. 
Think  of  it  What  a  glorious  country  it 
must  be  for  a  man  in  less  than  twenty 
years  to  accumulate  such  wealth !  I  think  I 
have  made  a  Eecruit  of  the  very  first  water 
— a  Croesus  among  Becruits.  Hitherto, 
what  we  lacked  in  money  we  made  up  in 
logic  Perhaps  now  we  shall  get  both 
money  and  logic. 

"  He  spoke,  among  other  things,  of  a 
college  or  university,  I  forget  which,  in  this 
city  of  his.  It  was  built  and  is  owned 
entirely  by  himself.  He  said  that  among 
other  professional  chairs  there  is  a  chair  of 
astronomy  worth  a  thousand  a  year  or  so, 
and  that  it  is,  by  great  good  luck,  at 
present  vacant.  He  has  this  appointment 
in  his  own  gift.  If,  he  added,  he  is  quite 
satisfied  with  the  new  Discovery  as  to 
which  he  was  already  favourably  prepared 
by  his  daughter's  letters — thank  you, 
Milly,  iny  dear,  you  are  always  our 
guardian  angel" — Milly  looked  horribly 
guilty — "  he  sees  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  fill  that  chau:." 

"  Oh,  Lord  ! "  cried  George. 

"  Eh,  my  dear  ?— eh,  boys  1 " 

*'  Where  did  he  say  it  is  ?  "  asked  Georga 
''  A  thousand  a  year  !  In  his  own  gift  ? 
And  in  America  1 " 

^ "  He  did  not  say  where.  We  were  only 
discussing  preliminaries,  and  I  do  think, 
children,  that  the  name  of  Professor  Ambler 
—no  longer  plain  Reginald  Ambler — on  a 
title-page  will  carry  weight,  whether  it  is 
the  title-page  of  the  Plain  Reasons  or 
the  Simple  Questions.'' 

But  Milly 's  cheeks  were  burning,  because 
she  had  never  spoken  of  her  guardian's 
Discovery  with  respect  in  any  letter  to  her 
father.  What  did  he  want  to  deceive  Mr. 
Ambler  for  in  so  trifling  a  matter  f  And 
with  all  this  wealth,  why — why  should  he 
desire  to  take  from  her  the  little  property 
which  would  be  so  useful  to  George  and 
herself  1    Was  it  to  make  her  an  heiress  1 

"  QeoTge"  she  said  that  night  when  she 
dismissed  him  at  the  garden-gate,  '<  I  do 
not  want  his  riches ;  I  wish  he  would  go 
away  and  leave  me.  Oh,  George,  I  do  not 
feel  the  least  speck  of  love  for  him  1" 

CHAPTER  V.   A  BEAUTIFUL  DREAM. 

So  far,  things  had  gone  so  easily  with 
this  Pretender,  that  he  began  seriously 
to   wonder   why — considering  the  vast 


number  of  lost  cousins,  missing  puents, 
strayed  brothers,  and  wandering  undes, 
claimants  like  himself  for  the  family  affec- 
tion, and  family  funds — ^family  friends  do 
not  continually  turn  up.  Perhaps  they  da 
Perhaps  there  are  hundreds  among  as- 
unsuspecting  innocents — bearing  names  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled,  and  enjoying 
fortunes  to  which  they  have  no  right 
What  is  to  prevent  a  man  who  knows  Ijie 
circumstances  to  march  into  the  dab  of  a 
dead  man,  for  instance,  supposing  he  alone 
knows  that  the  man  is  dead,  and  taking 
up  his  membership  f 

Our  Claimant  went  to  the  villa  again 
next  day,  and  the  day  after.  The  girl, 
who  thought  she  was  his  daughter,  attracted 
him.  She  looked  so  pretty  that  he  could 
not  choose  but  come.  And  after  fifteen 
years,  the  sight  of  a  yoting  and  beaatifnl 
English  girl  is  something,  even  to  a 
hardened,  selfish  old  gambler.  She  be- 
haved nicely  to  him,  was  respectfnl  in  her 
language,  and  obedient,  save  in  the  matter 
of  that  young  fellow. 

"  Milly,"  he  said  at  the  fourth  visit— he 
was  already  so  far  advanced  that  he  called 
the  girl  by  her  Christian-name,  and  even 
addressed  her  as  "my  dear,"  and  "my 
child,"  without  stammering  or  hesitation. 
''  Milly,  we  are  getting  on  better.  Are 
you  still  afraid  of  me  1 " 

"  How  can  I  help  being  afraid  of  yonT 
she  replied  truthfully.  "  You  want  to 
take  me  away  from  my  friends,  and  from 
my  lover,  and  you  are  going  to  take  away 
what  I  thought  was  my  property." 

"  Oh,  your  property  !  Silly  child  I  Why, 
across  the  ocean,  for  every  pound  you  haye 
here,  you  shall  get  a  hundred.  Yonr  pro- 
perty !  ^  Why,  it  is  because  I  want  to  have 
done  with  the  place  altogether  that  I  wish 
to  sell  it.  Never  heed  such  a  trifi&  Now 
tell  me,  do  you  like  society  ?  " 

*'I  do  not  know,  we  have  no  friends.  I 
believe  there  is  very  good  society  at  Stam- 
ford Hill,  but  we  never  go  anywhere." 
"  Do  you  like  theatres  I " 
"  I  do  not  know ;  we  never  go  to  any." 
"  Do  you  like  concerts  1 " 
"  Oh  yes.    I  have  been  to  a  good  many 
concerts,  and  there  are  lectures  and  dis- 
solving-views." 

"  Do  you  like  the  West  End  t " 
"  I  have  never  been  there.    You  do  not 
know  as  yet;  we  arie  very  quiet  people; 
we  are  always  at  home  working  for  the 
childrezL" 

^ "  Yes^*'  her  father  was  grown  softer  in 
his  manner,  though  he  was  no  liriiit  more 
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demonstrative  or  affectionate ;  "ye — yes," 
he  said,  stroking  hia  moustache ;  "  all  these 
ttuDgs  you  know  nothing  of,  but  you  would 
love  them  if  you  knew  them.  Milly,  with- 
oat  society  there  is  no  life ;  without  amuse- 
ment there  is  no  life ;  without  excitement 
there  is  no  lifa  You  miserable  people 
here  do  not  live ;  you  sit  all  tosether  in  a 
room,  you  breathe  and  walk  u  a  cage ; 
yoa  know  nothing  about  the  world  ;  you 
have  no  idea  of  its  pleasures  If  you 
marry  this  young  clerk,  you  will  so  on 
breathing  and  wuking  in  a  cage.  Why, 
it  fiUs  me  with  amazement  that,  you  can 
go  on  contentedly  with  this  suburban  life; 
and  yet  there  must  be  millions  all  living 
Hke  this." 

"Why  not  ?  It  is  a  very  pleasant  life. 
I  think  I  would  rather  not  have  the  ex- 
citement you  speak  of." 

"  Come  with  me,  Milly,''  said  her  father, 
his  face  actually  softening,  "  and  you  shall 
have  a  hfe  which  shall  give  you  one  plea- 
sure after  another — every  day  crowded 
and  filled  up  with  pleasurea'' 
But  she  shook  her  head. 
"  I  was  thankful  for  George  at  firsts"  he 
said  to  himseli     "  I  thought  it  would  rid 
me  of  the  girl      Now  I  see  I  was  a  fool, 
for  I  could  do  much  better  with  her  than 
without  her.     But  how  to  persuade  her  9  " 
For  by  thistimeanother  thoughtwa8l3dng 
in  bis  brain,  receiving  every  day  new  food 
and  encouragement     He  saw,  in  a  kind  of 
ecstatic  vision,  a  salon  or  drawing-room 
such  as  he  had  read  of  in  the  old  days 
when  he  used  to  read  French  novels.     It 
was   a  beautifully  furnished  room,  with 
cabinets,  china,  pictures,  a  piano,  mirrors, 
and  all  the  pretty  things  which  belong  to 
the  life  he  had  abandoned  fifteen  years 
ago.     He  sighed  as  he  thought  of  such  a 
room.     "  I  did  not  know,"  he  said,  *'  until  I 
came  home,  that  I  cared  for  it  all  so  much." 
The  room  was  full  of  people ;  there  were 
ladies  in  beautiful  toilettes,  young  men  in 
evenine  dress.   They  were  sitting,  walking, 
and  taUdng.    He  was  himself  a  gentleman 
again  to  outward  show.    At  the  piano  sat 
the  girl — ^he  always  thought  of  Milly  as 
the  girl— pkying  and  sb^g,  the  younger 
men    hovering  round  her,  making  their 
conrtw     Presently  she  rose,  said  something, 
and  laughed,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  a 
table  covered  with  green  cloth,  he  at  the 
head. 

ITes,  the  Colonel  was  not  in  imagination 
retarning  to  paths  of  virtue,  which, 
Trhether  they  led  him  into  pleasant  draw- 
ixur-rooma  or  not.  would  eertainlv  nrove 


monotonous  to  him.  It  filled  his  soul  with 
happiness,  however,  to  think  that  he  could 
fill  a  room  with  people  <*  comme  il  faut," 
through  the  attractions  of  his  daughter, 
and  oo  a  stroke  of  business  with  them 
afterwards.  The  perfect  gambler  can 
think  of  nothing  as  complete,  unless  there 
are  a  pack  of  cards  in  it  and  a  green  table. 
There  was  also  another  dream  which 
much  he  loved,  yet  sometimes  feared  might 
be  difi&cult  to  realisa  In  this  dream  there 
was  one  young  man  only  in  the  room 
besides  the  girl  and  himself.  The  young 
man  was  often  changed,  because  the  even- 
ing was  made  expensive  for  him.  And  in 
this  dream  there  was  a  mirror  before  the 

Eiano  in  which  the  girl  saw  the  hand  held 
y  the  young  man  when  the  flurting  and 
singing  were  over  and  play  began.  Then, 
by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  chords,  she 
conveyed  to  her  confederate  the  knowledge 
of  that  hand ;  or  else  she  eot  up  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  while  that  innocent 
sheep's  eyes  looked  up  into  her  artless  face. 
Oh,  a  beautiful  dream !  But  before  it 
could  become  possible  two  things  were 
necessary:  the  girl  must  be  across  the 
water,  and  away  from  her  friends,  and  she 
must  be  made  to  love  a  life  of  luxury  and 
easa 

''Gh>od  Heavens!"  he  cried,  ''what  a 
chance  there  is  for  me  !  They've  tried  it 
with  their  painted  and  ruddled  old  hacks, 
their  Frenchwomen  and  their  octoroons, 
but  never  once,  I  swear,  with  a  sweet- 
faced,  innocent-looking  English  girL  They 
couldn't  get  ona  As  for  difficulty,  there 
would  be  none  once  across  the  Atlantic, 
away  from  all  her  friends.  As  for  doing 
her  any  harm,  that  is  rubbish.  Very  likely 
she  would  fall  in  love — ^many  young  women 
do.  I  could  get  her  off  my  hands  that 
way  without  any  trouble.  And,  if  not, 
why,  then,  when  I  had  made  all  I  want — 
it  isn't  really  much — I  could  tell  her  every- 
thing, and  pack  her  off  to  Johnny  in 
Oregon.  Shell  console  him  for  the  loss  of 
the  money,  which  wasn't  his  any  more 
than  mine,  and  I  shouldn't  want  her  more 
than  a  year  or  two." 

He  forgot  that,  before  you  get  an  honest 
English  girl  to  act  as  professional  decoy  to 
a  card-sharper,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
considerable  kind  of  row. 

This  dream  remained  in  his  mind  so 
long  that  it  became  a  purpose  with  him. 
He  was  growing  old ;  it  would  be  dreadful 
to  ffive  up  the  comfortable  life  to  which  he 
had  returned,  and  yet  what  to  do  when 
the  monev  went  %    He  thouorht  how  easv 
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and  pleasant  it  would  be  to  receive  his 
friends  in  a  real  high-toned  salon,  with  a 
pretty  girl  to  play  and  sing  to  them,  and 
help  him  to  cheat  them.  She  should  go 
with  him.  As  for  her  lover,  he  most  be 
given  up. 

But  first  it  was  necessary  to  win  her 
confidence.  This  he  might  have  done  very 
easily  by  the  simple  diow  of  a£fection. 
The  man  could  feign  a  good  deal,  but  love, 
the  plain  and  unmistakable  love  with  whidi 
many  foolish  fathers  wrap  up  and  surround 
their  daughters,  he  could  not  feign.  There- 
fore he  sought  to  win  her  coi&dence  by 
dazzling  her. 

Firsts  he  took  her  to  a  splendid  restau- 
rant, and  gave  her  a  magnificent  dinner, 
consisting  of  a  dozen  courses,  served  in  a 
great  room  full  of  glass,  mirrors,  and 
flowers,  with  champagne,  of  which  Milly 
had  heard,  but  had  never  tasted. 

**If  you  like,"  said  her  father,  "you 

.  shall  dine  like  this  every  night     Good 

Heavens !  how  have  I  longed  in  America 

for  this  kind  of  thing  asain — ^I  mean  in 

the  first  days,  you  know,  before—" 

**  What,  could  you  have  known  anything 
of  this  kind  of  life  in  the  old  days ) '' 

''Perhaps,"  he  said,  after  a  while,  "a 
clerk  may  get  some  knowledge  of  what  a 
dinner  should  be  by  flattening  his  nose  at 
the  window." 

''  But,"  she  went  on,  '*  to  waste  all  this 
time   and  money  every  day  in   such  a 

tedious 

« Confound  itl"  he  cried  in  a  rage. 
"  You  are  not  worth  such  a  dinner.  Aftior 
all,  how  should  you  understand  itl  A 
mutton-chop  and  a  potato,  I  believe,  would 
have  pleased  you  quite  as  well" 

Then  he  took  her  to  a  Uieatra  They 
sat  in  a  private  box,  and  Milly  looked  with 
wonder  from  the  stage  to  the  house,  and 
the  house  to  the  stalk  The  performance 
was  a  burlesque,  and  a  favourite  ona  It 
was  played  partly  by  actresses  dressed  as 
men,  and  Milly  pitied  them,  though  the 
audience  clapped  and  applauded.  She 
could  see  nothing  to  applaud ;  you  see  it 
wants  a  little  education  before  a  girl,  a 
suburban  and  East  End  girl,  can  really 
admire  the  spectacle  of  women  dressed  in 
tights,  or  the  performance  of  a  ballet,  or 
the  delivery  of  bad  verses  crammed  with 
puns,  or  the  comic  business,  which  seems 
to  them  like  horseplay.  Such  a  girl  does 
not  see  anything  to  laugh  at  in  a  pun,  or 
in  a  funny  get-up,  or  in  a  man  tumbling 
down — for  that  matter,  she  does  not  want 
to  laugh  at  all ;  she  would  like  rather  to 


cry,  even,  so  long  as  she  could  see  a 
beautiful  story  b^ntifally  played.  Bat 
this  her  father  did  not  understand,  and 
fdl  into  a  rage  when  he  perceived  that 
Milly  was  only  bored  with  the  performsnce. 
He  thought  she  was  sulking  with  him  on 
account  of  his  previous  harshness. 

'^You  shall  have  a  private  theatre  of 
your  own  if  you  like,  and  a  ballet  and  all, 
and  you  shall  be  manager,''  he  said.  "  Ton 
shall  act  on  your  stage  if  you  like^  only  say 
what  you  would  lika" 

"  I  do  not  want  any  ballet,  thank  you," 
she  replied  coldly,  ^'and  I  thought  theatres 
were  better  worth  going  to." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  he  replied ;  "if  yon 
are  resolved  to  like  nothing  I  do  for  yoo, 
I  might  as  well  leave  off  t^ing  to  please 
you. 

He  was  now  in  no  hurry  about  going 
back.  At  first  he  spoke  of  going  back  in 
a  few  days,  but  he  stayed  on.  it  was  a 
fortnight  since  he  first  came  to  the  villa, 
and  now  he  came  every  day,  though  Upper 
Clapton  is  not  by  any  means  " handy''  for 
the  Langham  Hotel  He  saw  that  the  girl 
disliked  him  still,  but  that  she  was  trying 
to  conquer  her  dislike,  and  he  went  on 
with  his  plan  of  conciliation.  He  had 
expected  suspicion ;  there  was  none  in  any 
quarter:  he  was  even  received  by  Hr. 
Richard  Ambler,  on  whom  he  called  to  ask 
about  hishouses,  without  the  least  suspicion. 
What  he  had  not  expected,  because  he 
would  not  have  reckoned  it  as  a  factor  of 
the  least  importance,  was  dislike.  Now, 
with  this  larger  scheme  in  his  mind,  it  was 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  girl  ahonld 
learn  to  trust  in  him  and  to  believe  him 
before  getting  her  to  obey  him. 

He  uierefore  persistod.  Since  she  did 
not  care  for  the  theatre,  he  took  her  to  the 
races.  He  was  rewarded  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  girl  was  all  day  pn>- 
fbundly  dejected.  She  did  not  want  to 
see  the  horses  running;  she  did  not  in 
the  least  care  who  won;  and  she  was 
frightened  at  the  great  crowd,  in  which 
she  felt  so  entirely  out  of  place.  Yet  he 
had  got  a  carriage,  a  hamper,  and  a  most 
beautiful  lunch,  and  was  mmdful  of  s  day 
long  past  when,  with  a  similar  carriage  and 
hamper,  but  another  companion,  he  had 
spent  a  most  enjoyable  day  at  Ascot 

He  drank  all  the  champagne  himself-^ 
little  too  much— and  then  b^an  telling  her 
stories  which  terrified  her,  and  made  her 
wonder  what  manner  of  life  her  father 
must  have  led  before  he  married,  since  he 
was  familiar  with  what  seemed  to  her 
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simple  mind  the  most  wicked  and  wasteful 
profligaej. 

"Do  yon  like  no  kind  of  amusement, 
then  1 "  he  asked  her. 

She  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  there 
are  many  other  amusements  besides  feast- 
ing, drinking,  burlesques,  racing,  betting, 
and  gambling,  which  might  seem  to  girls 
pleasing  and  desirable  things. 

"Sometimes,"  she  said,  "on  summer 
evenings  I  go  upon  the  river  with  Greorge, 
or  we  walk  to  Tottenham  and  as  far  as 
Homsey.  There  are  lectures  to  go  to,  and 
a  choral  society,  then  we  have  lawn-tenms, 
and  sometimes  there  are  new  books  to  read, 
and  new  music  to  play." 

Her  father  grunted 

Then  he  tried  her  with  the  shops  of 
Regent  Street.  No  woman,  he  thought, 
can  withstand  the  temptation  of  fine 
things.  He  showed  her  all  the  beautiful 
things  in  the  world,  or  nearly  all — dainty 
costumes,  costly  with  lace,  bonnets  which 
were  a  dream  of  loveliness,  gloves  and 
parasols,  ribbons,  and  what  not-— such  as 
the  girl  had  never  dreamed  of  possessing. 
She  refused  them — she  actually  refused 
them. 

''  George,"  she  said,  "  is  only  a  clerk 
as  yet  &  I  were  to  go  dressed  in  these 
beautiful  things  it  would  make  him  ridi- 
culous." 

"  Greorge  1  What  do  I  know  about 
Greorge  t  Are  you  not  my  daughter  and 
my  heiress  1  Can't  you  remember  that  1 
Sometimes  one  woidd  think  yDU  were 
going  out  to  America  as  a  pauper.  Do  you 
really  imagine  that  my  daughter — mine  ! — 
could  show  herself  in  New  York  dressed 
like " 

"Like  the  daughter  and  the  wife  of  a 
clerk.  But  perhaps  the  New  York  people  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  giving  an  opuion." 

"Was  there  ever  before,"  asked  her 
father  impatiently,  "  a  girl  who  was  bound 
to  inherit  millions,  and  preferred — actually 
preferred  to  go  about  as  shabby  as  a  shop- 
giri  1 " 

"  Gteorge  is  only  a  clerk,"  she  said ;  "  I 
must  dress  according  to  my  husband's 
station." 

"  Whv,  hang  it !  are  you  not  my  heiress  1 
Who  wiu  have  my  money  if  not  you  1  One 
would  think  you  were  going  out  to  America 
to  be  a  governess." 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said.  "  I  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  consider  your  Fortune 
as  a  thing  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
me,  that  I  cannot  suddenly  change  my 
mind.    If  you  designed  to  make  me  an 


heiress,  you  should  have  told  me  so  ten 
years  ago.  Then,  I  dare  say,  I  should 
have  been  brought  up  differently.  And, 
perhaps,  I  should  have  liked  these  things. 
But  I  belong  to  the  people  whom  you  now 
despise — though  you  were  born  among 
thenu  We  live  the  simple,  homely  life 
which  you  have  forgotten.  As  for  these 
things — your  great  dinners,  your  theatres, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them,  I  suppose  you 
enjoy  them  now.  But  in  the  old  days  you 
knew  nothing  of  them.  Had  you  not  better 
leave  me  alone  with  my  friends,  just  as 
you  always  have  done  f  You  do  not  want 
me  in  your  new  life.  Why,"  she  looked 
him  full  in  the  face  with  those  honest  eyes 
of  hers,  "  there  is  something — I  know  not 
what — which  stands  between  us.  You  do 
not  love  me  as  you  used  to  do  when  you 
wrote  to  me,  or  else  you  can  no  longer 
pretend  as  you  did  then — but  I  cannot 
believe  those  letters  were  all  pretence. 
When  I  am  with  you  I  irritate  you,  and 
then  you  fly  into  a  rage  and  swear.  You 
tnr  to  please  me  with  all  kinds  of  things 
which  I  do  not  want " 

"  What  is  it  you  do  want  1 "  he  asked 
her.  "What  can  I  buy  for  youl  Only 
tell  me.  See,  Milly,  I  want  you  to  like 
me.  It  isn't  a  question  of  money  " — ^indeed 
it  was  not — "I  will  buy  anything  you 
fancy.  But  you  won't  like  anything 
that  I  can  say  or  do.  As  for  those  old 
letters  of  mine,  bring  them  to  me.  Who 
is  to  remember  what  he  said  ten  years 
ago — writing  to  a  little  schoolgirl  1 " 

She  brought  them  to  him  obediently. 
There  were  not  many — only  about  twenty, 
all  tied  up  neatly  with  green  silk  and 
smelling  of  lavender.  He  cut  the  string 
and  read  the  letters  deliberately.  Remem- 
bering the  log-hut,  and  the  whiskey-bottle, 
Johnny's  wandering  eyes  and  rambling 
speech,  his  miserable  story  and  his  wretched 
life,  he  was  struck  with  admiration.  The 
man  possessed  the  first  and  most  essential 
qualifications  of  a  novelist — he  could  make 
those  who  read  his  letters  believe  his 
statements ;  more  than  this,  he  could  enter 
into  his  reader's  mind  and  understand  what 
she  would  think  of  himself;  what  sort  of 
hero  she  would  construct  of  her  father; 
and  he  wrote  accordingly. 

"  I  was  a  clever  fellow,"  he  said  at  length, 
"when  I  wrote  those  letters.  Yes,  Milly, 
there  are  many  things  in  my  life  of  which  I 
may  be  proud,  and  many  which  might  have 
to  be  explained  away.  You  thought  from 
these  letters  that  it  was  all  sailing  before 
a  fair  wind.    You  are  mistaken ;  it  was  a 
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bard  fight  all  the  time  with  men  as  keen  to 
get  on  aa  I  was  myself.  Woald  yon  have 
liked  me  to  tell  yon  the  true  history  of 
those  years  of  straggle ! " 

*'I  should  like/'  said  Milly,  '^  my  father 
to  be  as  affectionate  and  as  tender  to  me 
in  words  as  he  was  in  writing." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  It  can't  be,  my  child.  If  you  like  I 
could  write  more  letters  to  you,  just  the 
same  as  these.  But  I  can't  talk  like  that 
Here,  take  back  the  things ! " 

"  I  do  not  want  them  any  more,"  she 
replied  sadly.  "  To  read  them  now  would 
give  me  more  pain  than  pleasure.  I  would 
rather  talk  with  you  than  have  any  more 
letters  from  you." 

"Why,  there,"  he  replied,  "that  is 
exactly  what  I  wanted  you  to  say.  No 
more  humbugging  milk-and-water  letters, 
but  good,  honest,  straightforward  talk. 
You  £iow  me  now,  Hilly,  for  what  I  am ;" 
he  stood  upright  and  struck  his  chest ;  "  a 
strong,  plain  man,  and  perhaps  as  good- 
hearted  as  if  I  came  to  you  with  tears  and 
kisses.  I  am  pleased  with  yon — ^yes, 
satisfied  and  pleased.  You  are  a  very 
pretty,  well-set-up  girl,  good  face,  good 
figure,  good  form.  You  will  do.  You 
don't  pretend  to  love  your  father;  very 
weU,  how  should  you  I  And  you  are  not 
afraid  to  tell  him  so.  I  like  you  the 
better  for  it  Some  day,  perhaps,  you 
will  like  me.  Meantime,  as  you  are  my 
daughter,  and  are  going  to  inherit  every- 
thing, come  out  wiw  me  first  to  look  at 
your  inheritance." 

Always  the  same  refrain,  "Come  out 
with  me." 

He  certainly  made  no  pretence  at  being 
a  mild  and  peaceful  chi^cter,  and  filled 
the  walls  of  Veritas  Villa  with  tales  which 
fired  the  blood  of  the  boys,  and  made  them 
lon^  to  rush  beyond  the  reach  of  civilisation, 
to  nde  the  half-broken  mustang,  to  shoot  at 
Mexican  robbers,  to  sleep  round  camp-fires, 
to  wear  a  red-flannel  smrt,  a  crimson  belt, 
a  slouchdd  hat^  and  great  boots.  Even 
Copernica  thought  that  no  woman  could 
have  a  hap[ner  Tot  than  to  live  in  constant 
danger  from  scalping  Indians  and  blood- 
thirsty Mexicans. 

He  laid  hirrtself  out  to  please  everybody 
except  Gleorge,  whom  he  treated  with  cold 
contempt,  insomuch  that  the  lover  was 
fain  to  keep  away  from  the  house  when 
Milly's  father  wad  there,  and  carried  on  his 
courtship  in  the  garden.  He  conciliated 
Mrs.  Ambler  with  smooth  words  and 
flatteries,  assuring  hor  that  there  was  no 


lady  in  England  who  would  have  brought 
up  his  daughter  with  more  care  and  kind- 
ness than  she  had  shown,  and  that  ihe 
boys  and  girls  should  always  be  his  sacred 
care,  and  he  gave  them  all  watches,  and  to 
Copernica  a  gold  watch  and  diain. 

Yet  they  were  afraid  of  him. 

As  for  the  Discoverer,  Mr.  Montoro 
became  to  him  as  a  god,  or  pope  at  leasts 
because  he  announced  his  aahesion  to  the 
theory,  and  admitted  that  he  oonld  no 
longer  stand  out  against  the  overwhelming 
arguments  in  its  favour. 

"The  world  is  flat^"  he  sud.  "How 
thick  it  is,  which  we  should  see  if  we  looked 
beyond  the  Outer  Rim,  it  is  impossible, 
as  you  say,  for  us  to  surmise.  I  have  never 
taken  any  special  interest  in  science,  be- 
cause mv  work  has  been  of  a  morepiactical 
nature,  but  I  hope  I  can  follow  an  argu- 
ment as  well  as  other  men;  and  yoor 
argument^  Mr.  Ambler,  has  conrinced 
me. 

"  To  win  a  Becruit,  and  such  a  Becroit^" 
replied  the  blnshii^  philosopher,  ''by 
the  sheer  force  of  persuasion  is  indeed  a 
triumph." 

Mr.  Montoro  then  turned  the  convem- 
tion  upon  the  subject  of  his  collega  It 
was  a  new  college,  he  s&id;  there  woald 
be,  probably,  at  first,  but  a  small  number 
of  students ;  the  astronomical  class  would 
be  one  of  the  smallest.  Still,  it  was  an 
opening ;  the  country  was  becoming  settled 
and  populated;  the  college  was  endowed; 
jpndually  theinstitutionwouldgrow.  Would 
It  really  be  worth  Mr.  Ambler's  while  to 
leave  London  and  transport  himself  to  a 
strange  country  in  order  to  lecture  on  his 
own  system  in  his  own  way  ! 

Worth  his  while !  The  Discoverer 
bounded  in  his  chair. 

<<  Then,  Mr.  Ambler,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  offer  you  the  post  It  is  my  intention 
to  leave  this  country  for  America  in  a  few 
weeks.  You  can  follow  as  soon  after  me 
as  is  possible  for  you  to  wind  up  your 
affairs." 

"  I  have  no  affairs,"  replied  the  Philo- 
sopher. "  There  is  the  society,  to  be  sore, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  only  one  man, 
my  convert  Bagshott,  who  will  lament  its 
temporary  suspension.  Bagshott  leaves 
me  the  scientific  department^  and  occupies 
himself  with  the  weekly  demonstration 
from  his  pulpit  that  the  Discovery  is  Uie 
only  way  of  reconciling  revelation  with 
science.  The  only  way,  Mr.  Montoro! 
Such  a  man  is  useful  to  me,  and  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  leave  him.     They  say  his  con- 
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gregation  has  dwindled  to  nothing.  But 
the  scientific  aspect  of  the  question,  which 
is  my  own  special  department,  demands 
that  such  a  chance  of  spreading  the  Truth 
should  not  be  neglected.'  Where,  sir,  if  I 
may  ask,  is  your  college  situated  f " 

''  It  is,"  said  Mr.  Montoro,  as  unblush- 
ingly  as  if  he  had  been  Johnny  of  Oregon 
himself — "it  is  in  Nevada,  in  the  city 
which  has  risen  on  my  own  ground,  sur- 
rounding my  own  works.  You  will  not  find 
it  on  any  map,  because  the  city  has  only 
been  built  two  or  three  years.     You  go 

first  to  Colorado,  and  next But  no 

matter  for  these  details.    They  can  wait." 
It  will  be  seen  presently  with  what  object 
the  Colonel  was  deceiving  the  unfortunate 
philosopher. 

"  Children,''  he  said  that  evening,  "  the 
way  is  now  clear  to  me.  Should  you  like 
to  go  to  Nevada)" 

Nevada  !  Bret  Harte's  books  were  about 
Nevada,  were  they  not  ?  Nevada ;  where 
there  are  rocky  mountains,  grizzly  bears, 
silver-mines,  adventurers,  wolves,  buffaloes, 
prairies,  rattlesnakes,  perils  and  dangers, 
wealth,  revolvers,  bowie-knives,  and  happi- 
ness I  Go  to  Nevada  ?  Kepler  looked  at 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  gasped.  Ptolemy  seized 
Galileo  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Oh,  oh  I " 
slowly,  and  from  his  heart 

"  Where  is  Nevada  1 "  asked  his  wife. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the  States.  It 

is  the  place  where  Mr.  Montoro  made  his 

money.     You  did  not  know  that,  Milly  I " 

"No.     I  have  never  had  any   letters 

from  Nevada." 

"  There  he  has  built  a  city — ^it  is  only 

two  years  old— on  his  own  grounds,  and 

about  his  own  works ;  and  in  the  city  is 

the  collega  I  am  offered— definitively  and 

formally  offered — the  chair  of  astronomy. 

Shall  I  accept  the  offer ) " 

There  was  a  rapturous  shout 

"Well,  my  chUdren,"  he  went  on,  "  if  it 

is  ordained  that  I  achieve  the  greatness  in 

America,  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

refuse  me,  I  hope  that  I  shall  accept  it  m 

a   becoming    spirit      As  for  you  going 

with    me,  boys,  I    am    sure  that    with 

Mr.  Montoro's  glorious  example  before  us, 

and   his  patronage  at  starting,  we  need 

have  no  fear  or  hesitation." 

And  then  there  was  such  joy  in  the 
Ambler  family  as  would  have  done  your 
heart  good  only  to  see  it,  without  under- 
standing what  it  was  about  at  alL  To  the 
elder  boys  it  meant  wealth  unbounded, 
like  Mr.  Montoro's,  but  without  so  much 
temper ;  to  the  younger  it  meant  change 


and  fun — ^no  doubt  there  were  no  schools 
in  Nevada;  to  Copemicait  meant  justice 
— ^tardy,  but  still  justice — to  her  father; 
to  the  good  wife  it  meant  relief  from  tight- 
ness. Who  would  not  go  to  Nevada  for  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  1 

Perhaps,  too,  they  all  thought  there 
might  come  a  time  when  there  would  be 
less  talk  about  that  Grand  Discovery  which 
made  the  family  look  upon  all  glory  as 
vanity,  so  much  had  it  spoiled  and  wasted 
the  father's  life. 

It  was  now  four  weeks  since  Mr.  Montoro's 
return.  He  had  partly  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling Milly.  She  did  not,  it  is  true,  ven- 
ture again  upon  the  mistake  of  kissing 
him,  or  of  expecting  any  caresses  from 
him ;  but  she  had  overcome  the  repulsion 
which  at  first  filled  her  soul  with  resard  to 
him.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  behaved  more 
kindlv  with  regard  to  Gkorge,  she  would 
have  looked  upon  him  with  some  approach 
to  affection.  What  he  wanted  most,  how- 
ever, he  had  got  from  her.  She  trusted 
him ;  she  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  him, 
and  she  was  growing  very  nicely,  and  just 
as  he  could  wish,  to  feel  towards  the  great 
Fortune  a  personal  interest  He  felt  sure 
that  he  could  manage  the  rest  very  easily, 
once  she  was  away  from  her  friends.  You 
do  not,  when  you  go  a  tempting,  approach 
the  subject  straight ;  you  work  round  it ; 
you  talk  about  other  things ;  you  prepare 
the  mind  for  it ;  you  sap  the  ground ;  you 
gradually  destrov  principle;  you  do  not, 
at  last,  make  the  last  step  till  you  are 
perfectly  certain  of  success.  The  Colonel, 
who  was  a  veritable  serpent  for  craft  and 
subtlety,  knew  that  it  would  take  tune  to 
convert  an  innocent  girl  into  a  rogue, 
thief,  and  confederate  of  cheats;  but  he 
knew  what  he  was  about^  and  he  also  knew 
from  long  experience  that  there  are  few  eo 
strong  as  to  resist  all  kinds  of  temptation. 

He  now  took  his  next  step. 

*'  I  must  tell  you,  Milly,"  he  said  with  a 
touch  of  sorrow  in  his  voice,  "  that  I  am 
now  making  my  preparations  to  go  back 
in  a  week — this  day  week.  I  have  again 
seen  Mr.  Richard  Ambler,  and  I  hear  that 
he  can  find  me  a  purchaser  for  the  houses, 
and  will  draw  up  the  necessary  papers 
immediately.    You  have  heard  that  I  have 

g'ven  Mr.  Ambler  a  post  in  my  college, 
e  and  his  famOy  will  therefore  start  at 
onca     This,  if  you  persist  in  refusing  to 
accompany  me,  deprives  you  of  a  home." 
"  I  can  find  one  with  George." 
**  1  shall  not  oppose  it,"  said  her  father. 
"I  might   have   looked  higher   for    my 
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aughber,  but  I  will  no  longer  oppose  your 
DLclinations.  You  shall  marry  the  man  of 
our  choice,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  happy. 
Vhat  you  will  do  when  you  come  into 
our  Ix)rtune  I  do  not  know.  You  will 
LOt,  I  fear,  either  of  you,  be  equal  to  the 
losition  in  which  you  will  find  yourselves, 
lowever,  that  is,  after  all,  not  my  business, 
lecause  I  neglected  you  so  long.  It  is  my 
lunishment  that  I  cannot  interfere  as  an 
rdinary  parent  might'' 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  me  now,"  said 
My. 

"  You  mean  that  I  was  not  always, 
^erhaps  not — perhaps  not  I  did  not 
:now  you,  Milly,  when  first  I  landed,  four 
reeks  ago.    Forgive  me,  my  daughter  1 " 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  Strange 
hat  even  when  he  was  at  his  softest,  using 
rords  which  in  other  men  would  have  been 
ccompanied  by  some  outward  sign  of  ten- 
lemess,  his  eyes  were  as  keen  and  his 
aouth  as  hard  as  if  he  were  contemplating 
omething  connected  with  fight  and 
itruRsle. 

*'Now,  Milly,  I  have  been  thmk- 
ng  a  good  bit  over  things,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  say  to  you,  'Go  and  marry 
^our  lover.'  I  will  not  ask  you  to  give  him 
ip,  and  come  across  the  water  with  me. 
.  will  even  make  a  handsome  allowance, 
rhich  will  enable  you  to  live  like  a  lady, 
f  you  please." 

"  Oh  1 "  she  replied,  taking  his  hand. 
iai  he  withdrew  it  quickly,  as  if  afraid  of 
ler  falling  upon  his  neck  again.  '*  I  did 
lot  expect  this,"  she  added.  '*  What  am 
[  to  say  t    How  shall  I  thank  you  t " 

"  Nay,  I  want  no  thanks.  There  is  only 
me  thing  you  might  do  to  pleasure  your 
ather." 

"  Why,  is  there  anything,  except  giving 
ip  George,  that  I  would  not  do  f " 

''  It  is  this,  Milly :  You  know  I  have 
>een  a  long  time  from  home,  but  I  have 
lever  forgotten  you;  my  letters  prove 
iiat  Now,  it  grieves  me  to  go  back 
vithout  even  being  able  to  show  any  of 
ny  kith  or  kin  what  I  have  done  and  the 
niifice  I  have  raised.  It  is  hard  to  have 
10  one  belonging  to  you.  They  will  say 
!^hen  I  go  back,  *  Colonel  * — they  call  me 
!3olonel,  out  there — *  how  did  you  find  the 
ittle  maid? '—that's  you,  Milly— that  is 
^ou ;  and  I  shall  have  to  tell  them  in  reply 
ihat  the  little  maid  is  grown  up  into  a 
nroman,  who  doesn't  care  about  her  father 
—why,  how  should  she )  it  is  not  in  reason 
iihat  she  should — and  is  going  to  be  married 
bo  a  lover  in  a  low  station  of  life.     And 


there  is  not  a  creature  in  all  the  world  who 
cares  about  me.  It  seems  hard,  doesn't 
it  1  What  is  the  use  of  money  if  it  can't 
bring  me  that  kind  of  happiness  1 " 

The  tears  came  into  MUly's  eyes  as  she 
stood  before  her  father  and  listened.  They 
would  have  flowed  more  readily  if  his  own 
had  showed  thja  least  emotion. 

"Then  I  thought  to  myself,  suppose 
that  MiUy  would  come  over  with  me  for  a 
year,  or  two  years—not  more.  Suppose  I 
were  to  promise  her  faithfully  that  after 
two  years,  at  most,  she  should  go  back  to 
her  lover,  if  she  pleased.  It  is  not  a  very 
long  time,  two  yeara  Milly  is  young ;  her 
lover  is  young.  He  may  very  well  wait 
two  years.  Come,  Milly,  what  do  you 
say )  A  run  across  the  ocean,  a  ride  across 
the  continent  First,  Nevada  for  a  year  or 
so;  then  we  will  run  over  to  California; 
perhaps  go  up  country  to — to  Oregon,"  he 
laughed.  "  Yes,  I  should  like  to  show  you 
Oregon.  I  know  people  in  Oregon  who 
would  interest  you  very  much,  ^d  when 
you  were  tired  of  your  father,  and  his  great 
house,  and  all,  you  oould  come  straight 
away  back  to  your  lover's  arms.  What  do 
you  say,  Milly  1 " 

She  was  silent,  thinking.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  reasonable  or  more  generous 
offer)  He  would  let  her  do  what  she 
pleased,  and  only  suggested,  leaving  the 
offer  for  her  consideration,  that  she  should 
give  him  two  years  of  her  society. 

'^I  will  consult  George  about  it^"  she 
said  at  length. 

"Soitf  Let  it  be  sa  Consult  this 
infallible  Georse.  Milly,  one  word  of 
advice.  Don't  let  George  know  that  you 
think  him  infallible.  It  spoils  a  husbuid. 
Your  mother  never  spoiled  me  in  that  way. 
Quite  the  contraty." 

That  evening  George  and  Milly  had  a 
long  and  earnest  talk;  The  proposal  made 
by  Mr.  Montoro  seemed  really  prompted 
by  affection.  After  two  years  she  might 
return  to  him.  Was  two  years  a  great 
deal  for  a  father  to  ask  of  his  daughter  t 
And  then — one  need  not  be  quixotic, 
although  one  is  a  clerk  in  a  chemical 
works,  with  prospects — there  was  all  this 
great  Fortuna  No  one  doubted  the 
existence  of  the  Fortune,  any  more  than 
they  suspected  Mr.  Montoro  of  being 
somebody  else.  This  Glorious  Fortune !  Her 
father  might  marry  again ;  he  might  leave 
it  away  from  his  daughter;  he  might  do  any- 
thing with  it.  Surely  it  was  worth  a  little 
concession  to  make  that  inheritance  safe. 
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"  I  tidnk,  dear/'  he  said  at  length,  <<  I 
think— how  can  I  part  with  you  for  two 
years ! — ^that  you  ought  to  go." 

^*I  think  so,  too,  Georga  But  I  am 
afiraid  of  him.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  am 
afraid  of  hint  The  Amblers  will  be  with 
na  It  is  a  great  thing  that  Copemica 
is  going.    But  I  am  afraid  of  him." 

CHAPTER    VL      JOHNNY  AGAIN. 

MiLLY  must  go,  then.  For  two  years 
she  would  be  her  father's  companion.  It 
was  quite  right  and  just ;  the  proposal  was 
put  so  generously  that  it  was  impossible  to 
refose.  Yet  Oeoi^  came  away  that  night 
from  Veritas  Villa  in  great  sadness  and 
despondency.  Milly  was  afraid  of  her 
father.  Would  he  suffer  her  to  return 
after  two  years  1  He  was  afraid  of  the 
man,  toa  He  knew  not  why,  but  he 
was ;  the  sieht  of  Mr.  Montoro  filled  him 
with  a  kina  of  raga  What  business  had 
sach  a  man  with  such  a  daughter  t  Some 
wise  men  hold  that  daughters  do  take 
after,  and  resemble,  more  the  father  than 
the  mother,  which  is  an  admirable  thing 
when  the  character  of  the  father  is  worth 
preserving  and  copying.  But  in  what 
single  respect  did  MQly  resemble  her 
father  f 

Filled  with  these  thoughts  he  did  not 
at  first  perceive  that  there  was  a  man 
wandering  about  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
with  unsteady  gait»  apparently  the  worse 
for  drink,  and  loolong  for  something. 
Presently  this  man  made  for  him  in  a  devious 
and  zig-zag  course,  and  accosted  him.  His 
voice  WBB  a  little  thick^  but  he  was  not  too 
drunk  to  express  himsell  He  knew  what 
he  wanted. 

"Sir/'  he  said — ^in  fact,  he  did  say 
^'shir,"  and  he  ran  his  words  together 
a  little,  and  missed  a  syllable  here  and 
there,  and  omitted  many  of  the  minor 
words,  pronouns,  conjunctions,  auxiliary 
verbs,  and  so  forth.  Let  us  hide  these 
proofs  of  human  frailty  as  much  as  possible, 
and  print  what  he  meant  to  say  without 
dwelling  too  much  on  how  he  said  it. 
We  are  all  human,  only  some  are  more 
human  than  others.  ''Sir,"  he  said, 
''can  you  tell  me  which  is  the  house  of 
Mr.  Ambler  1" 

"  Mr.  Ambler's  house )"  Oeorge  stared. 
"  What  do  you  want  with  Mr.  Ambler  1 
It  is  half-past  ten,  and  they  are  all  gone  to 
bed.  Come,  you  must  wait  to  see  Mr. 
Ambler  till  to-morrow.  Do  you  want  to 
prove  that  the  world  is  square  )  " 
The  man  shook  his  head. 


'<  Must  get  up  for  me.  Haven't  seen  her 
nigh  twenty  years." 

•*  Seen  whom  i  " 

"  Seen  the  little  maid ) " 

''  What  little  maid  1 " 

"  My  little  maid — ^my  daughter — Milly 
Montoro. 

"Whatr' 

"  My  little  maid — my  dear  little  maid," 
this  strange  person  went  on  repeating. 

Why,  it  was  like  the  burden  of  Milly's 
father's  letters.  They  were  full  of  "  my 
little  maid,  my  dear  little  maid )  " 

"  Who  are  you,  then  f "  George  seized 
him  by  the  shoulder.  "  Stand  up,  he  said; 
''try  to  be  sober.  Pretend  to  be  sober, 
man.    Who  the  devil  are  you,  then  1 '' 

"I'm  — I'm— her  father:  the  little 
maid's  father — ^Milly's  father." 

"Her  fttherl  What  is  your  name, 
man)" 

"My  name  is  Montoro.  The  Colonel 
called  me  Johnny.  Beal  Ghristianname 
— baptised  name — is  a  fool  of  a  name — 
Worshipful  Charles." 

"  Good  Lord ! "  cried  George.  "  But  you 
are  drunk.     Where  do  you  come  from  ? " 

"  The  Commercial  Docks,  Botherhithe. 
Came  over  from  Qaebec  in  timber-ship. 
Was  ship's  cook." 

"  Look  here,"  said  George.  "  Whoever 
you  are,  you  cannot  go  to  the  house  to- 
night, because  you  are  drunk,  and  because 
it  IS  late.  You  must,  therefore,  come  with 
m.e. 

He  took  the  man  by  the  arm,  and  led 
him  unresistiBg  to  his  own  lodgings,  which 
were  not  far  o£ 

'*  Now,"  he  said,  turning  up  the  gas  in 
the  sitting-room,  "let  me  look  at  you." 
He  did  look,  and  he  trembled. 

The  man  was  dressed  in  an  old  and  ill- 
fitting  suit  of  black  cloth.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  kind  of  dress  in  which  a  man 
may  look  so  fearfully  shabby  as  a  suit  of 
black.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  evening  dress,  and  should  suggest 
social  cheerfulness.  In  the  same  way,  no 
one  could  possibly  look  more  melancholy 
than  a  clown  by  daylight  outside  his  show 
and  in  official  dress.  A  dress-coat,  too, 
when  it  has  grown  old^  and  has  seen  long 
service  in  some  third-class  restaurant,  falls 
into  curves,  lines,  and  folds  which  seem  to 
debase  and  degrade  the  figure  of  man 
beneath.  This  man's  whole  suit,  again, 
was  disgracefully  and  deplorably  cUrty, 
and  covered  with  streaks  of  grease. 
Everything  was  to  match;  he  wore  no 
collar,  but  had  a  red  handkerchief  tied 
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bout  his  neck,  and  a  grey  flannel  shirt  in 
Bigs ;  his  hat  was  a  slouched  felt  of  the 
ommonest  description.  He  took  off  the 
at  and  stood  in  the  light,  a  little  sobered, 
ut  his  eyes  were  heavy  with  drink, 
'hey  were  light  blue  eyes,  unsteady  and 
reak.  He  wore  a  long  greyish  beaid,  but 
is  hair  was  brown  and  sUky.  And  the 
eason  why  George  trembled  was  not 
ecause  his  clothes  were  so  shabby,  but 
ecause  his  face  was  like  unto  the  face  of 
is  sweetheart,  and  his  eyes  like  her  eyes, 
bough  different  in  expression.  The 
aughter  was  like  the  father,  and  he  knew 
-he  was  perfectly  certain — that  before 
im  stood  the  man  whom  the  other 
iretended  to  be. 

"Once  more — who  do  you  say  you 
rel" 

"  Worshipful  Charles  Montoro  is  my 
lame." 

•'  Where  do  you  come  from  1 " 

"  From  Ore^n,  last,"  he  replied,  partly 
obered  by  this  young  man's  earnestoess." 
'I  came  from  Quebec  in  a  timber  vessel; 
hipped  as  cook." 

<'  Yon  came  over  here  as  cook  1  Where 
B  all  your  money  then  1" 

The  man  shook  his  heal. 

**  I  haven't  got  any  money,"  he  replied. 
'  There  was  some  in  the  bunk ;  the  Colonel 
tole  it." 

**  Where  is  your  Fortune  then  t " 

"  I  haven't  got  any  Fortuna  How  should 
',  have  any ! " 

''What  did  you  mean  then  by  your 
etters  1 " 

"  My  letters  1  Oh  I "  Then  he  put  his 
land  to  his  head  in  a  feeble  way,  tnring  to 
mderstand.  Then  he  sat  down  loo£ng 
bewildered.  And  presently,  while  Qeorge 
mted  for  further  explanation,  his  head 
ell  back  and  his  eyes  closed.  He  was 
isleep.  And  while  he  slept  he  looked  still 
nore  like  Milly. 

The  man  slept  all  through  the  night; 
jfeorge  mounting  guard  over  him  lest  he 
should  wake  up  and  slip  away.  By  the 
Homing  light  he  looked  more  disreputable 
i;han  ever.  When  he  awoke  at  seven, 
Seorge  took  him  into  his  own  bedroom, 
ind  gave  him,  to  begin  with,  a  completely 
lew  rig-out,  in  which,  at  all  events,  he 
presented  a  respectable  appearance^  The 
man  was  very  much  subdued,  and  asked 
ao  questions,  taking  what  was  offered 
iiim,  and  doing  what  he  was  told. 
A^pparently  a  gentle  and  amenable  person. 
Ihen  George  gave  him  breakfast^  and 
&f ter  breakfast  bade  him  tell  his  story. 


I  suppose  there  never  was  a  man,  aince 
gift  of  speech  was  first  granted  to  homanity , 
who  rambled  in  his  talk  so  much  as  Johnny 
of  Oregon ;  what  he  had  to  tell  we  already 
know,  but  George  did  not  He  got  at 
last,,  and  after  a  thousand  twistinga  and 
turnings,  to  the  point  at  which  the  Colonel 
came,  stayed  with  him  a  week,  proved 
excellent  company,  and  finally  made  off 
with  the  money  and  the  letters.  Then  he 
went  on : 

*'  When  the  Colonel  stole  that  money, 
and  the  letters  as  well,  and  I  could  not 
come  up  with  him,  nor  hear  of  him  any- 
wheres, I  hadn't  tiie  heart  to  go  back  to 
the  dearin',  and  hung  around  a  bit  doin' 
odd  jobs,  as  many  are  ready  to  do  all  over 
the  States  And  so  somdiow  I  worked 
my  way  back  again  to  the  east,  and  in 
the  spring  got  to  Quebec.  Now  when  yon 
stand  on  the  hill  at  Quebec  and  look  across 
to  the  east,  it  seems  as  if  you  can  see  all 
the  way  across  the  water  to  London. 
Curious  that,  isn't  it  t  And  what  with 
havin'  none  of  her  letters  to  read,  and 
lookin'  across  the  water,  and  thinking  I 
was  gazing  upon  Hackney  Wick,  I  fell  to 
dreamin'  about  the  little  maid,  and  longin' 
to  see  her  again." 

"  So  you  came  home,  and  got  drunk  I " 

"  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so.  Oh,  I  knew  very 
well  I  should  have  to  own  upl  And  I 
knew  what  they  would  say;  particuliurly 
Matilda's  sister,  P'leena,  who  married  very 
well,  and  now  keeps  carriage  company.  It 
would  be  rough  on  the  little  maid  at  fint 
to  see  her  father  such  a  disgraceful  old 
pauper,  and  a  shame  to  a  req>ectable 
terrace  to  be  seen  loafin'  around,  after 
aU  I'd  told  her,  too.  First  I. thought  I 
would  just  look  over  the  palings  like, 
and  go  away;  somebody  would  tell  me 
which  of  them  she  was ;  perhaps  I'd  beg 
a  copper  to  carry  away  and  remember  her 
by.  Then  I  thought  how  would  it  be 
if  I  made  a  clean  breast  and  begged  her 
pardon  humble,  and  so  went  away  again. 
All  the  journey  across  the  ocean  in  that 
timber  ship  I  thought  about  it,  and  what  I 
should  do.  And  when  I  got  acroas  to 
Poplar  only  this  morning,  I  tell  you,  air, 
I'd  no  more  notion  of  what  was  beat  to  be 
done  than  when  I  started." 

"Perhaps  you  never  have  had  any 
notion  in  all  your  life  of  what  was  best  to 
be  done." 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir.  Men  who  see  dear 
get  on  in  Uie  world.  I  never  sair  fiurther 
than  the  end  of  the  job." 

''  But  why  did  you  get  drunk !" 
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''Well,  twasn't  right ;  but  think  of  it 
I  hadn't  seen  a  pubuc-house  for  nineteen 
yeara.  They  haven't  got  any  where  I've 
been.  They've  got  bars,  but  if  you  want 
a  comfortable  drink  with  a  pipe  and  a 
friend  to  talk  to,  yon  moBt  come  to  England. 
I  don't  quite  know  how  many  pablic-hoosea 
there  are  on  the  straight  road  between  this 
and  Poplar,  but  I  tried  the  drink  at  most, 
with  a  pipe  here  and  a  pipe  there,  feelin' 
comfortable  because  I  was  workin'  my 
way,  you  see,  with  the  little  maid  at  the 
end  of  the  way." 

^'And  so  you  got  disgracefully  drunk. 
Yes — I  see."  There  seemed  no  possibility 
of  doubting  or  disputing  the  man's  state- 
ments.^ They  were  told  too  naturally  for 
deception.  But  what  was  to  be  done 
next) 

"  What  is  the  Colonel  like  1 " 

Johnny^  described  the  man  who  had 
repaid  his  hospitality  by  stealing  his 
money.  He  described  him  so  exactly  that 
there  was  little  doubt  in  George's  mind 
who  was  the  personator,  in  spite  ef  the 
discrepancies  of  beard  and  moustache. 

'*  As  for  his  profession,  he's  a  sportsman," 
continued  his  informer.  '*He  sometimes 
plays  alone,  and  sometimes  he's  one  of  a 
gang.  Sometimes  he  travels  and  plays  in 
the  cars ;  sometimes  he  goes  to  bars,  and 
sometimes  he  keeps  a  gaming  -  saloon. 
There's  thousands  like  him  in  the  countries 
where  I've  been.  Very  good  company  they 
are  when  there's  no  plunderin'  and  cheatin' 
around.  If  there's  a  quarrel,  which  there 
mostly  is,  it's  wild  cats.  I  was  a  peaceful 
man,  I  was,  and  nobody  never  drew  bead 
on  me ;  but  I've  seen  many  a  fight  over 
the  cards,  and  now  and  then  a  quiet  man 
like  myself  got  hit  when  the  firin'  begun. 
The  best  way  is  to  roll  over  and  lie  on  the 
floor  till  it's  over.  I  remember  now,  once, 
down  to—" 

"  Never  mind  that.    Let  U9  get  on." 

"I'm  a  peaceful  man,"  he  continued, 
repeating  himself  as  usual ;  "  yet  if  I  had 
come  across  the  Colonel  after  he  stole  my 
money,  I'd  have  shot  him.  Yes,  if  I  hanged 
for  it  Seems  now  as  if  I  don't  care  much 
about  it  any  more.  I  never  had  any  money 
before  I  found  that  roll  of  notes  in  the 
empty  cabin,  and  I'm  no  worse  off  than  I 
was  then.  P'raps  I  shall  go  back  to 
Oregon,  and  live  in  the  cabm  a^ain  by 
myself  when  I've  seen  the  little  maid.  It's 
quiet  living  all  by  yourself.  When  you  go 
about  in  gangs  there's  no  such  things  as 
getting  an  hour's  quiet,  and  a  peaceful  man 
loves  to  be  auiet     Lord  1   if  vou'd  heard 


the  language  I  had  to  hear  eveiy  day, 
you'd  like  a  few  years'  quiet  No;  I  don't 
care  so  much  about  the  money,  and  of 
course  the  Colonel  has  lost  it  all  by  this 
time." 

"  You  want  to  see  your  daughter.  I  will 
help  you,  but  on  concQtiona  First,  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  marry  her." 

**  You  are  going  to  marry  my  little 
maidi"  He  stared  in  great  amazement 
"  Why,  she  can't " 

'*  1  am  sure,"  said  George,  "that she  has 
not  remained  a  baby  in  arms  for  nineteen 
years.  Yes;  I  am  goin^  to  marry  her. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sooner  I  do  it 
the  better." 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  real  friendly  of  you,  and 
I  hope  she'll  make  a  good  wife,  and  that 
you'll  treat  her  kindly.  But  I  do  assure 
vou,  sir,  that  it  is  not  my  wish  nor  my 
intention  to  disgrace  my  daughter  by  stay- 
ing at  homa  No,  sir,  a  clerk  I  was  once, 
with  three  pound  a  week,  and  therefore  a 
gentleman.  But  I've  had  that  knocked 
out  of  me  long  ago,  and  now  I'm  only  a 
common  loafer, and  tramp,  except  when 
I'm  on  my  clearin'  in  Oregon,  and  the 
whiskey-bottle's  most  always  too  much  for 
me.  She  sha'n't  blush  for  her  father,  sir. 
Not  after  the  first  go-off,  after  I've  had  to 
own  up.  Tell  me,  sir,  does  she  think 
much  about  the  Fortune  1  Does  she  want 
money  sent  home  to  her  to  keep  up  her 
position  like  her  poor  mother  1 " 

"No,  she  does  not  She  believes — or 
did  believe  until  the  other  day — that 
you  are  dead,  and  your  Fortune  all  lost,  or 
fallen  into  wrong  handa  The  loss  of 
what  she  did  not  expect  will  certainly  not 
grieve  her  much — ^not  half  so  much  as  to 
learn  that  her  father,  of  whom  she  has 
learnt  to  think  so  tenderly,  is  a  man  who 
— finds  a  whiskey-bottle  most  always  too 
much  for  him." 

The  man  hung  his  head  like  a  school- 
boy receiving  reproof. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  mustn't  stay  at 
home.  That's  a  fact  Can't  I  go  over 
this  morning  and  have  it  out  with  her, 
and  go  away  again  1 " 

"No,"  George  replied  with  energy, 
"  you  cannot  It  is  one  of  the  conditions 
I  make  with  you.  You  are  to  stay  here 
quietly,  for  a  week  if  necessary ;  you  must 
not  go  out  unless  I  go  with  you.  You 
must  not  make  any  attempt  at  all  to  speak 
with  her.     Do  you  promise  1 " 

The  man  hesitated. 

"  If  you  will  not,"  said  George,  "  I  will 
make  voa  put  on  asrain  those  disj^raceful 
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clothes — I  will  give  you  a  bottle  of  whiskey, 
and  tarn  you  into  the  road ;  yoa  can  then 
drink  yourself  blind  drunk,  and  stagger 
off  to  find  your  daughter,  and  make  her 
have  you  marched  off  to  the  station  as  a 
drunken  vagabond." 

The  man  shuddered  and  trembled. 

"  I  will  do,"  he  replied,  "  whatever  you 
tell  me." 

"  Very  well  then.  Stay  at  home — ^here 
— until  I  come  back.  You  may  smoke  a 
pipe  all  day  long  if  you  like,  but  there  is 
no  drink.    Do  you  promise  )  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  do  what  you  order. 
I  wouldn't  shame  the  little  maid." 

"  Very  good.  But  just  tell  me  what  you 
did  it  fori  What  was  the  good  of 
deceiving  her  about  your  success  1 " 

"Well,  now" — he  had  grafted  a  kind 
of  American  drawl  upon  a  full  and  rich 
cockney  twang,  the  result  of  which  gave 
a  pectdiar  flavour  to  his  speech — ''well, 
now,"  he  said  slowly,  "  put  it  to  yourself. 
Here's  a  child  at  home  taueht  to  believe 
her  father  a  lazy  and  idle  fellow  with  no 
smartness.  Her  mother  taught  her  that, 
likely.  Here's  a  father  a  good  many  miles 
away  who  wants  that  cluld  to  stick  out 
her  chin  like  girls  who  have  pride  in  their 
parents,  as  some  do,  not  only  in  Stamford 
Hill,  but  also  Tottenham,  and  many  other 
places.  Nothin'  makes  a  girl  proud  and 
haughty,  and  therefore  happy,  as  being 
sure  she's  got  a  great  and  noble  father.  I 
remember  tiiem  in  church  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  their  father  being  perhaps  an 
alderman,  and  perhaps  a  common-council- 
maa  What  does  that  father  do  ?  Twice 
a  year  he  borrows  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  on 
the  Sabbath  when  the  rest  are  asleep  or 
playin'  monty,  he  sits  and  writes  to  that 
daughter  letters  which  shall  make  her 
proud  and  happy.  Do  you  call  that,  sir, 
doin'  of  a  parent  s  duty,  or  do  you  not  1 " 

George  did  a  very  unusual  thins  that 
morning.  He  asked  for  a  week's  holiday, 
and  was  granted  it. 

He  began  lus  week  by  a  very  busy  and 
important  morning.  First,  he  had  a  long 
conference  with  Mr.  Richard  Ambler,  in 
which  many  things  of  interest  were  con- 
sidered and  action  resolved  upon. 

"Remember,"  said  the  solicitor,  "you 
have  to  protect  Milly  against  the  real  man 
as  well  as  against  the  pretender.  And  sup- 
pose the  real  man  wants  to  sell  her  houses 
and  pocket  the  money  9  " 

"  He  will  not,"  said  George. 

"  I  do  not  know.    Perhaps  he  will  not 


be  tempted.  As  for  Reginald,  leave  him  to 
me.  Professor  of  Astronomy  indeed  1  Bat 
what  is  the  use  of  fooling  poor  Reginald  t 
And  to  think  that  not  one  of  us  suspected 
the  fellow  I  Now  go,  and  lose  no  time. 
We  have  the  rogue  siie  enough,  but  I  do 
not  know  yet  u  we  can  proceed  agiinBt 
him  criminally." 

'*  At  all  events,  he  stole  the  notes." 
"  Yes,  yes,  but  it  was  in  Oregon,  and 
perhaps  they  might  ask  to  whom  these  notes 
belonged;  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  tangled 
business.  He  has  attempted  to  defraud  in 
instructing  me  to  sell  the  property,  bnt  in 
doing  this  he  injures  not  me  nor  his 
daughter!  but  the  rightful  owner,  who  is 
tim  man,  Montoro  hunself,  and  from  yoor 
account  I  should  say  he  would  not  be  a 
likely  man  to  become  a  prosecutor  or  give 
good  evidenca" 

"  The  limpest  weed  of  a  man  yoa  ever 
saw,"  said  Georga 

In  the  evening  George  came  home.  His 
prisoner  had  be^  asleep  most  of  the  day, 
and  had  obediently  kept  within  the  house. 

"  Very  good,"  ndd  George,  "  I  will  now 
reward  you." 

He  took  him  out,  and  walked  in  the 
direction  of  Veritas  Villa.  At  this  time, 
in  these  summer  evenings,  the  Discoverer's 
family  were  generally  in  the  garden  playing 
lawn-tennis.  This  evenii^  they  were  all 
on  the  lawn  together,  MiUy  with  them, 
playing.  There  was  only  a  low  wooden 
paling  over  which  one  could  easily  look 
without  the  appearance  of  curiosity  or 
impertinenca 

"  There,"  said  George,  **i8  your  daughter. 
Not  the  little  girl  wiSi  the  glasses;  she  is 
only  fifteen,  and  Mr.  Ambler's  daughter. 
The  taller  girL  Look  at  her^welL  In  a 
day  or  two  you  shall  speak  to  her." 

The  man  looked  his  best  When 
George,  a  few  minutes  later,  drew  him 
away,  the  tears  were  running  down  his 
face. 

**  I  see,"  said  George,  "  that  your  story 
is  true.  You  are  really  Milly 's  father.  Bat 
I  was  certain  of  it  from  the  beginning." 

CHAPTER  VIL     TILL  TO-MORROW. 

The  next  morning  George  greatly 
astonished  the  inhabitants  of  Veritas  Villa, 
by  paying  them  a  visit  in  the  morning,  a 
thing  never  known  before^  He  explained 
that,  as  he  had  a  holiday,  he  thought  he 
woold  just  look  round  and  see  them.  Bib 
cousin  Reginald  was  in  the  map-room  1  Ha 
would  go  thera 
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He  found  the  Discoverer,  aided  by  Ooper- 
nica,  spectacles  on  nose,  busily  engaged 
in  cataloguing  books,  looking  through 
letters,  rolling  up  maps,  and  between  these 
labours  mamng  notes  for  that  great 
inaugural  lecture  which  was  io  revolutionise 
astronomical  research,  in  America  firsts  and 
the  old  world  next  It  was  already  a 
voluminous  mass  of  notes — the  Philosopher 
belonging  to  the  school  which  thinks  that 
the  longer  they  make  their  utterances  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  be  listened  to. 
In  the  same  way  the  scholars  of  the 
Renaissance  used  to  believe  that  the  bigger 
their  books  the  more  certain  would  be 
their  immortalil^.  And  there  are  not 
wanting  poets  of  this  very  century  who 
also  believe  that  the  more  they  write  the 
better  they  will  be  loved  and  preserved, 
and  their  memory  kept  green.  As  for 
novelists,  they  do  not  count,  because  no- 
body ever  supposes  that  a  picture  of  life 
can  be  thought  worthy  of  preservation — 
lucky  tiiose  who  get  read  by  their  own 
generation. 

"Come  in,  come  in,  Oteorge"  cried 
Reginald  cheerily.  '*  Here  we  are,  bard  at 
work — hard  at  work.  I  expect  we  shall 
have  to  saQ  in  a  week  or  two^as  soon,  that 
is,  as  we  can  sell  off  our  sticks  and  get  rid 
of  the  house.  I  am  writing  my  inaugural 
lecture.  This,  George,"  he  added  with 
great  seriousness,  '*  is  the  most  important 
piece  of  work,  I  am  convinced,  that  I  have 
ever  yet  been  called  upon  to  do.  In  it  I 
have  to  strike  a  note,  such  a  note  as  shall 
be  at  once  an  alarm  and  a  message  of 
Truth,  and  an  echo  " — he*did  not  explain 
how  an  alarm'  could  be  all  these—"  yes,  and 
shall  re-echo  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  from  the  North  Pole  to  the — 
to  the  mysterious  ice  caverns  of  the  Outer 
Rim.  A  college  class,  George,  is  a  very 
serious  thbg,  it  is  a  sacred  thing.  I  may 
regard  my  own  as  a  collection  of  empty 
vessels  waiting  to  be  filled,  or  as  so  many 
canals  which  have  to  irrig&te  a  thirsty 
country,  or  as  so  many  springs  of  Truth. 
Ought  we  not,  myself  and  Copemica,  who 
shall  be  my  assistant  lecturer,  to  consider 
ourselves  as  instruments  appointed  for  the 
spreading  of  Truth,  or  even  prophets  1  ** 

Copemica  blushed  and  gasped,  and 
adjusted  her  glasses. 

"  Ought  we  not,  I  say " 

"  You  certainly  ought,"  George  replied, 
rudely  interrupting.  "But,  Reginald — I 
will  not  stop  your  work  many  minutes — 
are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  wise  to  build 
upon  this  offer,  to  jump  at  the  conclusion 


that  you  ought  to  accept  it,  to  be  so  certain 
of  going 9" 

"  Why,  Geoi^e,*  the  Discoverer  smiled, 
"  as  regards  the  wisdom  of  the  step,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  be  the  best  judge ;  as  regards 
the  certainty  of  going,  I  have  almdy 
accepted  the  offer." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but,  Reginald,  are  you  quite 
sure" — ^here  George  looked  confused — 
**  that  it  is  a  genuine  offer  1 " 

"Genuine  offer  1  What  do  you  mean, 
George }  The  offer  is  made  by  Mr. 
Montoro  himself — by  Milly's  own  father. 
Surely  I  can  trust  Milly's  father  f " 

"Yes,  I  believe  you  can  trust  Milly's 
father." 

G^rge  could  not  help  saying  this. 

"  When  he  offers  me  such  a  post,  what 
can  I  do  but  accept  with  gratitude  f " 

"  Why,"  George  replied,  "it  is  ungracious 
to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  but  I 
think,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  first  find  out 
where  the  college  is." 

"It  is  in  Nevsda,  near  the  city  of 
Colorado.    I  know  where  it  is." 

"In  Nevada.  Yes,  yes.  That  is  a  long  way 
off.  Would  it  not  be  prudent  first  to  get  the 
prospectus,  papers,  calendar,  or  whatever 
the  college  has  got  to  prove  its  existence)" 

"  Now,  George."  Mr.  Ambler  was  really 
annoyed  at  this  appearance  of  distrust 
"In  Milly's father's luuids  I  am  quite  safe. 
'He  is  bound  to  us,'  he  kindly  says,  'by 
bonds  of  gratitude,'  though  Heaven  knows 
Milly  has  done  ten  times  as  much  for  us 
as  we  have  done  for  her.  It  is  all  quite 
settled.  I  have  told  Cousin  Dick  to  have 
my  Funds  sold  out,  and  placed  to  my 
credit  in  the  bank.  -When  we  get  out, 
Mr.  Montoro  is  going  to  invest  the  money 
for  us  at  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  Think 
of  that,  after  a  beggarly  three !  Milly  is 
going  with  us."  George  started.  He  had 
not  quite  realised  what  this  meant 
"  Gk>ing  too.  We  shall  be  quite  a  family- 
party.  George  1  What  are  you  swearing 
for  f  and  what  are  you  banging  the  table 
for)"  Because  George  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  he  had  only  the  night  before 
agreed  to  entrust  Milly  to  this  villain's  care 
for  two  years. 

"George,"  said  Copernicai  frightened, 
"don't  look  like  that  What  is  the 
matter  1  Because  Milly  is  to  go  away  for 
two  years  t    Oh,  for  shame  1 " 

He  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  con- 
trolled himself. 

"I  want  you  seriously,  Reginald,"  he 
said,  speaking  calmly,  "to  consider  the 
possibility  of  your  not  going  at  all" 
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"I  cannot" 

"Oh,  George," said Copernica,  ''when  he 
has  got  the  chance  at  last  of  spreading  the 
Truth  all  over  the  world." 

"  He  can  spread  the  Truth  just  as  well — 
better  even— from  Veritas  Villa,"  replied 
George  cruelly.  "  Reginald,"  he  repeated, 
"you  must  renounce  this  project" 

"  What  1  and  give  up  my  professor- 
ship f " 

"Why,  George?"  asked  Copernica. 
"Why  is  he  to  renounce  the  project  t " 

"Because — because  there  is  a  very  good 
reason,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  to-day." 

*'  If  there  is  a  good  reason,"  Copernica 
insisted,  "  all  the  more  reason  for  telling  it 
at  once." 

"  No.  But  think,  Reginald,  what  would 
the  place  be  to  you  even  if  it  were  all 
that  has  been  represented  to  youl  An 
obscure  college,  in  a  new,  far-off  American 
town,  a  place  where  your  voice  would  not 
reach  beyond  the  walls  of  the  lecture-room 
with  its^  half-dozen  students.  Call  that 
an  opening  9  Why,  here  in  London  you 
address  the  whole  world.  Everybody 
looks  to  London.  Things  said  and  written 
in  London  go  over  the  whole  world.  You 
are  at  the  head  of  a  society,  growing  " — 
here  he  stammered,  but  held  on  bravely — 
"  growing  daily  and  rapidly  in  importance 
You  know  that  they  are  afraid  of  you 
at  the  universities.  If  you  were  in  America 
you  would  be  out  of  their  way ;  they  would 
fear  you  no  longer.  They  aak  for  nothing 
better  than  your  removal.  Mr.  Montoro 
is  playing  into  their  hands.  As  for  your 
society  it  would  fall  to  pieces,  and  your 
theories  would  be  set  aside,  and  speedOy 
forgotten,  while  you  were  eatinff  out  your 
heart  in  obscurity.  It  would  be  exactly 
as  if  you  had  never  lived,  while,  after 
jova  death,  some  one  would  take  up  your 
ideas  and  steal  them,  and  bring  them  over 
here  and  pretend  that  they  were  his  own. 
But  here  you  live  like  a  king — like  a 
king,"  he  repeated  mendaciously.  "You 
control  the  scientific  world,  you  keep  your 
trembling  opponents  in  perpetual  terror; 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every 
kind  of  disreputable  dodge  which  you 
defeat ;  they  try  to  dose  one  avenue,  you 
open  another.  This  incessant  activity 
frightens  them ;  it  confounds  them ;  they 
never  know  on  what  side  they  are  next 
to  be  attacked.  Consider  this,  my  dear 
Reginald." 

"George,"  murmured  the  girl,  "you 
don't  xnean  it  You  have  never  talked 
like  this  before.    If  only  you  meant  it, 


vou  would  be  a  Recruit,  and  the  best  we 
have  ever  had." 

"  I  mean  every  word,"  he  replied,  though 
he  felt  that  his  name  ought  to  have  been 
written  Ananias — "every  word  I  hsTe 
said.  And  as  for  you,  Copernica,  instead 
of  crying  out  upon  me  for  being  unkind, 
you  ought  to  be  backing  your  father  ap, 
and  m^ng  him  feel  thftt  his  right  place 
is  where  he  is  sitting,  in  his  wooden  chiii 
in  the  map-room  at  Veritas  ViUa,  ready  to 
fight  with  all  comers." 

"  But  what  does  it  mean ) "  asked  B^i- 
nald  blatikly.  "  Tell  us  only  what  yon 
mean." 

"  I  cannot  to-day.  But  I  will  tell  yon  to- 
morrow morning.  Meantime,  for  Hea?en'fl 
sake  cease  to  build  your  hopes  upon  this 
project ! " 

"  As  for  the  honour  of  Mr.  Montoro — '' 
Reginald  began,  but  stopped  short  becaose, 
to  his  amazement,  George  began  to  clench 
his  fist,  grind  his  teeth,  jump  about  the  room, 
and  show  all  the  external  signs  of  a  wrath 
which  can  be  only  appeased  and  satisfied 
by  the  kickings,  whackingB,  and  free  fights 
of  the  good  old  times. 

Some  day — ^we  may  not  live  to  see  it— we 
shall  return  to  that  excellent  method  of 
our  ancestors.  There  are  many  men  with 
whom  one  would  like  to  have  it  out  "en 
champ  cloa"  I  should,  myself,  enormoosly 
enjoy  contemplating  my  enemy  after  I  had 
taken  the  conceit  out  of  him  with  a 
battle4uce. 

This  entanglement  with  B^ald 
Ambler  was  difficult  to  understand.  What 
did  the  man  want  t  To  ^t  tiiem  all  oat 
in  America  away  from  their  friends,  and  to 
rob  themt  It  must  be  that  Or  was  it 
possibly  pure  devilry  and  wanton  mischief  t 
Not  the  latter,  certainly.  The  Colonel  was 
not  at  all  the  man  to  perpetrate  such  a 
gigantic  hoax.  One  may  imagine  Theodore 
Hook  doing  such  a  thing  if  he  had  got  the 
chance  and  it  occurred  to  him ;  and  how  he 
would  have  miade  a  sons  about  it,  and  how 
tiiey  would  all  have  laughed  over  their 
punch  in  the  delicate  and  feeling  manner 
of  their  time  at  the  fine  situation  of  the 
broken-hearted  enthusiast  But  not  the 
Colonel ;  he  did  not  desire  to  lau^h—hsa 
not  laughed,  in  fact,  for  something  like 
twenty  years,  that  is  to  say,  ever  since  he 
began  to  live  on  his  wits.  Those  aayages 
of  Ceylon,  who  never  laugh,  and  only 
begin  to  smile  when  they  are  defunct  and 
ghosts,  live  on  their  wits,  which  accounts 
for  their  melancholy.  What  the  Colond 
was   contriving  was  pure  rascality  and 
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robbery.  In  order  to  set  up  his  gaming- 
Baloon  in  the  best  style  he  wanted  as  madi 
money  to  begin  with  as  he  could  command. 
And  he  saw  his  way  to  getting  a  good 
large  haul  oat  of  Reginald  Ambler.  How- 
everi  George  said  no  more,  but  left  them 
abruptly.  Then  Copemica  burst  into  tears, 
and  threw  herself  into  her  father's  arm& 

"  Oh,  papa  dear,  what  is  it  1  what  does 
he  mean ) " 

"1  do  not  know,  child.  How  should  I 
know  t    Is  Gkorge  gone  mad  t " 

No ;  she  shook  her  head.  Greorge  was 
certainly  not  gone  mad. 

"  There  is  something  behind,"  she  cried ; 
"  Geoige  does  not  talk  at  random.*  Oh, 
what  is  it  r' 

"  I  would  stake  my  life,"  said  her  father 
shortly,  "on  Mr.  Montoro's  honour.  Why — 
is  George  siUy  t  Here  comes  home  a  man 
who  has  been  so  busy  for  twenty  years 
making  a  great  Fortune  that  he  has  never 
even  had  time  to  come  home  before ;  he  is 
changed,  of  course.  No  one  expected  in  a 
rich  millionaire  the  manner  of  a  clerk, 
which  he  was  before  he  went  out  Every- 
body says  he  was  once  a  very  meek  and 
humble  creatura  He  isn't  now.  But  so 
rich  and  successful  a  man  can  afford  to  be 
a  little  overbearing.  He  comes  home, 
then " 

"Father,"  said  Copemica  desperately, 
"we  may  go  on  talking  till  to-morrow 
morning,  when  George  is  to  tell  us  what  he 
means.  Talk  as  much  as  we  like,  we  shall 
get  no  further  forward.  Shall  we  try  and 
make  believe  that  the  whole  thing  is  a 
dream,  and  that  we  shall  not  so  out  at  all, 
so  that  we  shall  feel  the  blow  less  9 " 

"  I  can't,  my  dear,"  her  father  replied. 
"I  think  I  must  go  out  to  America  or 
somewhere  else  and  have  my  say,  or  choke. 
Here  no  one  will  listen  to  me." 
"  They  wouldn't  listen  to  Galilea" 

"  I  wish  they  never  had.  But  as  fot 
me,  I  must  speak.  And  this  is  my  only 
chance."  , 

"To-morrow  morning — let  us  wait  till 
to-morrow  morning.  At  any  rate,  papa 
dear,  if  the  worst  were  to  happen — that  is 
to  say,  if  we  could  not  go— we  should  be 
exactly  the  same  as  we  were  before  Mr. 
Montoro  cama   But,  oh,  it  is  impossible  1 " 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  her  father,  try- 
ing to  feel  the  confidence  of  his  words ; 
"George  has  got  a  bee  in  his  bonnet 
Many  chemists  get  bees  in  their  bonnet& 
Let  us  so  on  with  our  work,  Oopemiea. 
Let  us  lose  no  tima  The  college  must 
find  us  nreoared." 


But  his  hand  shook,  and  his  brain  was 
troubled. 

For  there  was  a  thing  which  he  had  not 
told. 

On  the  morning  before,  Mr.  Montoro 
had  held  with  him  a  last  conference  on  the 
subject  of  the  college  and  the  chair;  he 
gave  him  a  paper  of  instructions  how  to  get 
to  Colorado,  showing  what  would  be  the 
cost  of  the  journey,  the  time  taken,  and 
the  best  way  thera  It  was  a  paper 
calculated  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  the  most  suspicious,  even  a  Yankee 
lawyer.  In  tact,  there  is  nothing  which 
one  man  cannot  persuade  another  to  believe 
if  he  gets  him  quiet  and  away  from  his 
fellow-creatures.  In  the  smoking-room  of 
a  club,  for  instance,  nobody  believes  any- 
body. In  the  retirement  of  the  Discoverer's 
map-room,  the  Colonel's  lies,  ingeniously 
constructed,  were  accepted  without  the 
least  suspicion. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Montoro  finally,  "  I  think  we  have  settled 
everything.  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what 
satisfaction  I  look  upon  the  fact  that  we 
have  secured  you  for  our  new  college.  The 
possession  of  genius  in  our  Professorial 
Chairs  is,  above  all,  the  great  thing  wanted 
for  a  new  Institution.  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure, 
I  had  almost  f oigotten.  About  your  own 
money  matters.  Have  you  arranged 
them  1 " 

"I  have  written  to  my  cousin,  who 
manages  my  affairs,  to  sell  out  my  stock 
and  pay  the  amount  to  my  account  in  the 
bank." 

"Yes;  that  is  well.  We  can  get  you 
better  interest  across  the  water.  How  are 
you  going  to  bring  it  with  youf " 

"  I  do  not  quite  know,"  replied  the 
Philosopher,  who  had  thought  of  tying  it 
up  in  gold,  and  so  bringing  it  in  his 
pocket 

"  Let  me  advise  you,"  said  Mr.  Montoro. 
"  If  you  are  sure  you  can  quite  trust  me — 
actually  trust  me — I  will  pay  it  into  my 
own  account,  giving  you  a  note  or  receipt 
for  it,  which  will  make  you  quite  safa 
You  can  give  me  a  cheque  pavable  to 
bearer,  and  I  will  save  you  all  farther 
trouble  about  it"  ' 

This  was  a  perfectly  faithful  promise. 
He  f  ull^  intended  to  save  Mr.  Ambler  and 
his  family  all  trouble  about  the  money  for 
the  future. 

He  then  sat  down  and  calculated  the 
cost  of  the  journey,  with  a  mar^n ;  he  was 
very  particular  about  the  margm,  so  as  to 
allow  amnio  room,  he  said,  for  nossible 
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emergenoids.  This  done,  he  sabtracted 
the  total  amount  from  the  sum  lying  to 
Mr.  Ambler'fl  credit 

"  There/'  he  said  pleasantly,  "  it  is  a 
real  comfort  for  me  to  be  of  a  little  assist- 
ance as  a  practical  man  to  a  Grenios  and  a 
Philosopher.  Draw  me  the  cheque,  payable 
to  bearer — so.  When  did  you  order  the 
sale  of  the  stock  %  Yes,  I  do  not  thiok 
the  money  will  be  paid  to  your  credit  till 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  Then  I  should 
think  —  but  that  matters  nothing  to 
yon.  So,  sign  the  cheque  —  Begmald 
Ambler.  Shake  hands,  my  dear  friend. 
I  believe  firmly  that  you  will  always  con- 
sider this  as  the  very  luckiest  day  in  all 
your  life.  Courage  1  The  way  of  glory 
lies  plain  and  clear  before  yoa  Of  glory  1 
Ay,  and  of  wealth  and  success  to  your 
boys.  For  I  shall  take  care  of  them  all 
Yes,  I  charge  myself  wi&  them." 

It  was  the  memory  of  this  cheque  and 
what  it  might  mean,  because  the  poor  man 
knew  nothmg  about  stopping  cheques,  that 
lay  on  the  Discoverer's  conscience  as  heavy 
as  lead. 

George  sought  Milly,  who  was,  if  one 
may  confess  a  thing  which]  should  not  be  a 
cause  of  shame,  in  the  kitchen  making 
gooseberry  jam.  This  is  a  conserve  favour- 
ably regarded  by  the  youthful  palate,  and  is 
cheap.  To  the  adult  who  is  picksome,  the 
jelly  of  Siberian  crab,  which  is  soft  and 
silky  to  the  palate — as  they  say^of  claret 
and  of  tea — ^is  preferable,  and  so  is  the  pre- 
serve made  of  blackberries,  which  is  full- 
flavoured  and  fragrant,  yet  fresh  from  the 
wood. 

"Milly,  my  dear,"  he  said  cheerfully, 
though  he  was  oppressed  with  the  thing  he 
had  to  face,  "you  look  delightful  in  a 
white  apron,  and  your  fingers' are  so  sticky 
that  you  are  defenceless." 

"George,"  she  said  demurely,  "did  you 
stay  awayfirom  business  on  purpose  to  kiss 
me]" 

"  Not  quite,  dear  child.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you. 
First  of  all,  I  have  made  my  cousin  Reginald 
miserable,  and  Copemica  aa  well" 

"  Oh  !    But  why  1 " 

"  Next,  I  am  going  to  make  you,  not 
miserable,  but  fun  of  wonder.  My  dear 
Milly,  a  very  strange  and  most  unexpected 
thing  has  happened.  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  tell  you  to-day  what  that  is. 
Indeed,  you  must  not  hint  or  let  fall  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  anything  at  all  has 
happened." 


^*  Has  it  anything  to  do,  George,  vith— 
with — ^with  my  father  t " 

"  A  good  deal,  Milly.  But  ask  me  no 
more." 

"  Yes,  tell  me ;  is  it  anything  against 
him  1  I  told  you,  Gkorge,  that  I  do  not 
love  him  as  I  ought  to  love  my  father, 

but " 

"But  his  honour  is  a  sacred  tiling, 
Milly.  There  is  nothing  against  yoor 
father's  honour  that  I  know  of.  Tet  re- 
member that  Mr.  Montoro  does  not  know 
that,  and  must  not  be  told,  or  allowed  for 
a  moment  to  suspeet,  until  to-morrow/' 

"It  looks  like  conspiring  against  one's 
own  father ;  but  I  do  not  expect  that  he 
will  come  here  to-day." 

"  It  is  not  that,  Mflly,  as  you  will  see 
to-morrow.     It  is  conspiring  for  hiuL" 

"  Oeorge,  I  do  not  understand  in  the 
least  To-morrow  !  Why,  he  is  coming  here 
to-morrow,  to  meet  Mr.  Richard  about  Ihe 
sale  of  the  houses.  Oh,  my  poor  hooses  1 
I  am  so  sorry  they  are  to  be  sold." 

"  I  don't  think  they  will  be  sold,"  said 
George. 

"  And  to-morrow  I  am  to  drive  abont 
London,  to  buy  fine  things  for  my  outfit" 
"  Perhaps  you  will  not  take  that  drive," 
said  George  mysteriously. 

"  And  I  had  a  letter  to-day  from  my 
aunt  Paulina.  She  has  not  seen  me  for 
four  years,  but  I  told  her,  when  I  wrote 
last,  that  my  father  had  returned,  and  she 
is  coming  here  to-morrow  to  see  him. 
•  Confiratulate  him,'  she  says,  *on  hM 
splendid  success,  and  we  shall  always  be 
pleased  to  see  him,  and  you  with  him,  at 
Wimbledon.'" 
George  laughed. 

"I  am  ghd  your  aunt  is  coming.  It 
will  be  another  agreeable  surprise  for  your 
father.     Does  he  know  t " 

"  No,  he  does  not  I  only  got  the  letter 
this  morning.  He  has  always  declared 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  see  any  of  his 
relations." 

"  Shall  you  send  him  the  letter  1" 
"Why,"  said  Milly,   "my  father  has 
never  even  told  me  where  he  is  staying." 

"I  can  tell  you  that,  if  you  want  to 
know.  Stay,  I  will  tell  you  to  morrow." 
"George,  you  are  moat  mysteiioui 
Tell  me,  is  this  a  bad  thing  that  has — •" 
"  No,  not  a  bad  thing.  It  is  such  j 
good  thing,  Milly,  that  had  it  not  hanpenol 
—  his  face  darkened— "I  would  have 
wished  you  lying  dead  and  buried  in  the 
graveyard,  and  myself  beside  jou.  Ob, 
my  dear,"  again  he  clenched  hu  fist,  and 
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looked  like  one  who  thirsts  for  another 
man's  blood,  "  it  is  such  a  good  thing  that 
we  shall  have  to  go  in  humble  gratitude 
for  it  all  the  rest  of  our  lives." 

"And  I  shall  leave  it  to-morrow !  Why, 
Greorge,  what  can  it  be  ?  It  is  not  money — 
nothmg  to  do  with  money  would  make  you 
wish  me  dead.  And  you  say  that  it  does  not 
affect  my  father's  honour.  Why,  what 
can  it  be  T' 

"  You  shall  learn  it  to-morrow.  But  for 
to-day,  Milly,  can  you  trust  me ) " 

''  Why,  Georse  dear,"  phe  said,  throwing 
her  arm  round  liis  neck — it  was  not  true 
that  her  fingers'  were  sticky — **  Greorge,  if 
I  cannot  trust  you,  whom  am  I  to  trust  1  *' 

*'  Then,  my  darling,  obey  me  for  exactly 
four-and-twenty  hours,  and  I  will  obey  you 
for  all  my  life  to  coma    Listen,  my  dear." 

He  whispered. 

The  effect  of  that  whisper  could  not  be 
equalled  even  by  the  gallery  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  MiUy  blushed,  and  then 
turned  pale ;  first  her  eyes  looked  startled 
and  frightened ;  next,  they  became  soft; 
first  she  opened  her  mouth,  and  gasped ; 
then  her  lips  trembled,  and  gradually 
settled  into  a  smile. 

"George,"  she  said,  "do  you  mean 
this  t '' 

For  reply  he  drew  out  a  document  and 
showed  it  to  her.  She  read  it  through 
and  blushed  again.  It  was  a  formal  docu- 
ment, the  nature  of  which  became  evident 
to  her  after  the  first  few  words  of  preamble. 

"  But  I  saQ  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"Do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  I  am 
going  to  let  you  go  ?  " 

"But  what  am  I  to  sayt  Oh,  Gkorge, 
what  will  my  father  say  1 " 

"  He  will  approve — he  will  consent ;  and 
yet  you  will  not  go  to  America  with  him." 

"  Oh,'  I  am  in  a  dream  1 " 

"  Do  you  consent,  then,  my  dear  1 " 

She  gave  him  both  her  hands. 

"  Yes,  George,  only  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"  You  have  only  to  come  to  my  rooms 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten.  Bring  Copemica 
— poor  little  maidi— ^ith  you,  and  say 
nothing — not  one  word — to  any  one,  my 
dear.  I  cannot  rest  for  thinking  that  you 
are  not  yet  under  my  protection.  Only 
one  day  more  to  wait.  You  cannot  be 
carried  off  in  one  day." 

"  Who  is  to  carry  me  off,  George  1 " 

"  There  is  onlv  one  man,  my  dear,  who 
would  try,  but  he  is  possessed  of  many 
devils.  Kiss  me,  and  trust  me,  and  say 
nothing." 

All  that  dav  there  was  a  restraint  at 


Veritas  Villa,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
something  or  other  was  going  to  happen. 
Gopernica  went  on  with  her  task  of  cata- 
loguing, but  without  heart;  the  Discoverer 
continued  to  sit  before  the  notes  of  his 
inaugural  lecture,  but  somehow  his  en- 
thusiasm was,  for  the  moment,  quenched. 
He  even  fell  into  one  of  those  fits  of 
despondency  which  sometimes,  but  rarely, 
filled  his  mind  with  the  blackness  of  despair, 
because  at  those  times  a  mocking  voice 
asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  could  never 
account  for  a  lunar  eclipse.  What  should 
he  say,  when  his  class  asked  him  how,  on 
his  system,  he  eould  produce  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  1 

"Father,"  said  Copemica  at  length, 
"it  is  no  use  trying  to  work.  George 
meant  something — ^he  never  talks  idly; 
but  let  us  put  the  things  away  and  so  for 
a  walk."  She  took  her  fatiier  to  the  banks 
of  the  river,  where  they  wandered  in  a 
mood  of  settled  gloom.  The  child  tried  to 
raise  her  father's  spirits  by  pointing  out  the 
many  proofs  of  the  earth's  flatness  which 
could  be  gathered  from  the  prospect  around 
them.  In  fact  anyone  who  contemplates 
the  Wanstead  Marshes  long  enough  cannot 
fail  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
earth  is  as  fiat  as  a  pancake.  But  the 
Discoverer  remained  dejected.  Was  the 
cup  to  be  dashed  away  firom  his*  lips  at  the 
very  moment  of  fruition  9  Was  he  really  to 
go  on  in  the  old  half-hearted  way,  making  a 
Recruit  now  and  then,  courting  contempt, 
being  held  up  to  ridicule  t  And  then — the 
recoUection  of  that  cheque  lay  at  his  heart 
Yet  if  one  could  not  trust  Milly's  father, 
in  whom  was  trust  to  be  placed  1 

To-morrow — ^to-morrow  he  was  to  know. 

One  person  remained  to  be  prepared. 
This  was  the  unfortunate  Johnny.  Georse 
took  ^^Tfi  in  the  afternoon  to  see  his  old 
haunts.  They  visited  together  the  places 
which  he  had  known  in  the  old  days :  the 
cottage  where  he  brought  home  his  young 
wife,  and  was  happy  before  the  sister 
married  into  carriage  company,  and  the 
baneful  passion  of  envy  was  aroused ;  the 
church  where  he  once  held  part  of  a  pew ; 
the  tavern,  where  there  haii  been  a  club, 
to  which  he  went  once  a  week,  when  there 
was  a  sing-song.  Johnny — whom  it  is 
impossible  to  call  Mr.  Montoro— shed  tears 
in  thinking  of  that  weekly  sing-song.  Then 
they  took  train — in  the  old  days  it  was  an 
omnibus— to  the  City,  and  gazed  at  the 
exterior  of  the  house  where  he  had  once 
been  a  clerk.     When  the  man's  heart  was 
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thoa  softened  with  the  past,  George  began 
to  prepare  him  for  the  morrow. 

''I  have  kept  you  a  prisoner  all  this 
time/'  he  said,  "  partly  for  your  own  sake. 
Tell  me,  what  would  happen  if  you  had  met 
the  Colonel  in  America  1 " 

"I  should  have  shot  him,"  he  replied. 
"  Oh  yes  I  I  know  I  should  haye  shot  him; 
I  felt  exactly  like  shooting  him." 

"If  you  were  to  meet  him  here  in 
England,  what  would  you  do  % " 

''There  would  be  a  fight/'  he  said 
courageously.  "Yes,  I  think — I'm  most 
sure  there'd  be  a  fight,  because  I'm  bound 
to  call  him  a  thief,  and  the  Colonel  is  not 
a  man  likely  to  stand  that — ^you  lay  your 
last  dollar  he  isn't  So  there  must  be  a 
fight,  you  sea" 

"It  would  be  a  poor sortof  a  fight^"  said 
Greorge.  "  Well,  suppose  ^ou  heaid  that 
the  Colonel  was  calling  himself  by  your 
name " 

"  What'd  he  do  that  for  1 " 

"  Suppose  he  went  to  Mr.  Ambler's  house 
and  said  he  was  Mr.  Montoro,  and  that 
Milly  was  his  daughter,  and  sold  her 
houses,  and  told  her  to  go  over  to  America 
with  him." 

"With  himl  Go  with  him!"  The 
man  became  pale,  and  trembled  in  all  his 
limbs.     "  The  little  maid  go  with  him ! " 

"  That  is  exactly  what  he  has  done." 

Then  Johnny  began  to  swear.  Mild  as 
he  was,  he  had  learned  to  swear  after  the 
manner  of  the  American  rough  and  rowdy. 
He  swore  at  the  Colonel  so  terribly  that 
George  thought  he  would  have  some  kind 
of  fit.  He  swore  so  long  that  George 
thought  he  would  never  finish. 

"Come,"  he  said  at  length,  "if  you 
hadn't  already  sworn  enough  for  ten  men, 
I  would  ask  you  to  say  it  all  over  again  for 
me.  Now,  I  warn  you,  to-morrow  you  will 
meet  that  identical  villain.  What  are  you 
goingto  dof" 

"Why,"  Johnny  replied  slowly,  "he 
hasn't  got  the  little  maid,  has  he  9  'Twould 
be  very  different  if  he  had.  And  he  hasn't 
got  the  money  for  them  houses,  has  he) 
So,  mister,  I  think,  as  I'm  a  peaceful  man, 
I  shall  kind  o'  let  him  go.  The  Colonel's  a 
terrible  man  to  fieht  It's  a  great  thing  to 
be  peaceful — kind  o'  gets  a  man  on  in  the 
world." 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  "  you  are  a  beautiful 
example,  are  you  not  1 " 

"  But,"  said  Johnny,  "  about  them  notes. 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  there  may  be  a  fight" 

Poor  Milly  1  Her  ludk  in  fathers  was 
very  bad.    George  wondered  which  of  the 


twain,  on  the  whole,  was  the  most  un- 
desirabla  Dificult  to  honour  either  of 
them — and  there  is  an  old-world  prejudice 
that  it  is  better  to  be  a  sturdy  rogae  than  a 
coward.  If  the  Colonel  was  a  rogoe  he  was 
sturdy.  If  Johnny  was  indifferent  honest, 
he  was  a  most  dreadful  cowuxL 

CHAPTER  VIII.       WHO  GIVETH  AWAY  THIS 

WOMAN  1 

"  I  KNEW,"  said  Copemica,  when  Millj 
asked  her  to  put  on  her  hat  and  go  for  a 
walk  with  her,  "I  knew  that  something 
would  happen  to-day,  and  I  knew  it  vonld 
be  something  to  do  with  yon,  because 
George  was  in  it  And  it  will  be  some- 
thing to  do  with  Mr.  Montoro,  beeaose 
papa  is  in  it  Yes,  Milly  dear,  I  will  be 
ready  in  a  minute.  As  for  poor  papa,  he 
has  not  slept  a  wink  all  night,  but  walked 
about  groaning,  and  this  morning  he  is 
sitting  all  of  a  heap-like  among  the  bozea 
And,  oh,  good  gracious,  Milly  I  yonVegot 
on  your  white  frock  and  white  gloyea 
What  in  the  world " 

" Come,"  said  Milly,  smiling;  "yon shall 
know  in  half  an  hour  as  much  as  I  knov 
myself.  Why,  dear,  as  to  what  it  all 
means,  I  know  no  more  than  yoiL  Bat 
something  has  happened — something  which 
is  to  make  us  grateful  all  our  days,  Geoige 
says,  and  to-day  we  shall  learn  what  it  ia" 

**But,  why  white  frock  and  white 
gloves  1"  Copemica  persisted.  "It is  like 
a  wedding." 

"  Yes,  dear,"Milly  blushed, "  it  is  terribly 
like  a  wedding,  is  it  not  1 " 

First,  they  went  to  George's  lodgmga 
This  was  in  itself  a  remarkable  tning, 
because  George  diould  have  been  at  his 
business.  But  he  was  not,  he  was  stand- 
ing at  the  garden-gate  waiting  for  them. 
With  him  were  two  gentlemen — one  of 
them  Copemica's  cousin,  Mr.  Bichard; 
the  other,  a  strange  man — not  a  gentleman, 
exactly,  to  judge  by  his  look,  which  was 
downcast  and  shy,  as  if  he  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  clothes  too  good  for  him;  and 
really,  when  Copemica,  who  was  sharp  of 
observation,  brought  her  eyes  to  bear  upon 
that  stranger's  dress,  she  became  conscioos 
that  he  was  dressed  in  George's  clothes, 
which  made  her  feel  as  if  she  was  in  a 
dream.  She  was  certain  of  it — quite  cer- 
tain of  it — she  knew  the  pattern  and  re- 
cotgnised  the  cut  Who  was  this  strange 
man,  who  must  needs  borrow  a  soit  of 
George's  clothes  t  Had  he  turned  up  wi^ 
nothmg  to  wear  t  And  when  he  lifM  his 
head  and  looked  round  him — in  a  f  oitiTe, 
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ashamed  kind  of  way — the  child's  brain 
became  suddenly  troubled,  because  he  re- 
minded her  of  somebody — she  knew  not, 
for  the  momenti  who  it  could  be.  This 
more  than  ever  made  her  feel  like  being 
in  a  dreauL 

This  uncanny  ghost-like  feeling  may 
be  arrived  at  any  day  by  walking  about 
the  streets  of  London  at  twilight,  when 
you  just  catch  a  glimpse — no  more — 
of  the  faces  as  they  pass,  and  find  your 
mind  presently  filled  with  odd  fancies 
and  vague,  sorrowful  suggestions.  You 
have  seen — ^you  remember  when  they  have 
passed  you — faces  which  reminded  you  of 
dead  friends.  The  procession  of  London 
faces  is  endless;  as  one  grows  older  the 
streets  become  more  and  more  filled  with 
the  faces  of  the  dead ;  so  that  one  thinks 
sometimes  that  this  marching  in  procession 
beside  the  living  may  be  one  form  of  pur- 
gatory ;  and  one  trembles  to  think  that  if 
wo  were  to  grow  very  old  indeed,  the  pro- 
cession of  faces  in  a  crowded  street  would 
be  wholly  composed  of  dead  men.  To  this 
girl,  the  face  of  the  strange  man  suggested 
likeness  to  some  one,  a  feeling  of  having 
seen  it  before  somewhere ;  and  it  made 
her  uncomfortable.  George  did  not  in- 
troduce him  to  them ;  took  no  notice  of 
him ;  and  merely  nodded  to  him  when  he 
said  that  it  was  time  to  be  moving. 

They  formed  a  little  procession.  George 
and  Milly  went  first;  Mr.  Richard  and 
Copemica  came  next;  and  the  stranger 
followed  behind,  saying  nothing,  but  hang- 
ing his  head  with  every  appearance  of 
great  dejection. 

It  was  only  a  part  of  the  general  mystery 
and  strangeness,  and,  therefore,  it  did  not 
in  the  least  surprise  Copemica  that  they 
walked  all  the  way  to  Hackney  Church, 
and  went  up  the  steps,  observing  the  same 
order. 

But  in  the  porch  of  that  great  square 
Saratoga,  or  travelling-trunk,  which  does 
duty  for  a  parish  church,  George  stopped 
and  said : 

*'  Milly  dear,  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  be  married  in  the  same  church  as  your 
father  and  mother." 

"  Aye,"  said  the  stranger  in  a  low  voice, 
''  it  was  in  this  very  same  church,  twenty- 
one  years  a£o.    And  Matilda  in  pink." 

Then  Muly  was  going  to  be  married. 
That  was  one  of  the  things.  But  why  1 
And  where  was  her  father  1  And  George 
looking  a3  serious  as  if  he  was  going  to  a 
funeral  At  weddines  people  ought  to 
laugh  and  be  happy,  sue  thought^  being  as 


yet  young  and  ignorant,  and  not  thinking 
that  from  weddings  spring  most  of  the  ilk 
which  do  afflict  humanity;  such  as  a 
lean  purse,  a  nagging  tongue,  household 
troubles,  sick  children,  bad  sons,  disap- 
pointing daughters,  distraction  of  peace, 
abolition  of  comfort,  and  many  others. 
It  is  true  that  there   is  the  chance   of 

great  blessings ;  such  as But  they  are 

known  to  everybody,  and  at  theoutset  wo  all 
expect  them,  and  mean  to  have  them,  and 
shape  our  course  accordingly.  But  what, 
Copemica  wondered,  what  in  the  world 
did  this  mysterious  person  mean  by  saying, 
"  Matilda  in  pink"f    Who  was  Matilda  1 

Then  they  went  into  the  church.  There 
were  already  assembled  the  People,  repre- 
sented— as  is  the  way  with  the  People  on 
state  occasions,  because  they  are  all  busy 
outside,  toiling  and  moilmg — by  their 
elected  and  trusted  functionaries,  the  verger 
and  the  pew-opener.  And  a  curate  was  in 
the  vestry  putting  on  his  robes  of  office. 

They  walked  up  the  aisle  and  stood 
before  the  altar,  and  presently  the  clergy- 
man came  out  of  the  vestry,  and  took  his 
place,  book  in  hand,  and  beean  the  servica 
The  words  echoed  mockin^y  in  the  great 
empty  church.  Copemica  would  have  cried 
haa  not  at  the  very  beginning  the  stranger 
dressed  in  Greoree's  clothes  begun  to 
snuffle  and  to  shed  tears,  which  made  her 
ashamed  of  being  in  his  company.  Why 
should  he  cryl  What  business  had  he 
with  the  wedding  at  all  f  She  would 
have  liked  to  whisper  her  opinion  of 
this  conduct  to  her  cousin  Dick  Ambler, 
but  he  looked  as  serious  as  George,  and 
bore  himself  as  if  weeping  strangers 
in  other  people's  clothes  belonged  to 
every  wedding,  like  the  dreadful  old 
skeleton  which  was  alvrays  present  at  the 
feast,  though  it  was  good  manners  to  take 
no  manner  of  notice  of  it. 

Another  wonderful  thing.  When  the 
clerg]nnan  asked,  ''Who  giveth  away  this 
woman ) "  the  stranger  it  was  who  officiously 
stepped  forward  and  performed  this  duty 
which  Cousin  Dick  should  have  done,  and 
he  did  it,  too,  with  a  most  indecent  choke 
and  gulp,  murmuring  irreverently,  ''  You 
bet  I  do,"  which  is  not  in  the  prayer-book. 
And  then  to  the  end  of  the  service  he 
never  took  his  eyes  from  the  bride,  who 
regarded  him  not  at  all,  and  seemed  not 
to  know  that  he  was  present,  being  wholly 
occupied  with  the  overwhelming  fact  that 
she  was  being  swiftly  converted  into  a 
wife.  She  hiui  her  heart's  desire — not 
quite  in  the  way  she  had  expected,  which 
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was  a  way  of  festiyity  and  good  wishes, 
bat  she  had  her  desire.  Therefore  she 
ought  to  have  been  happy.  Bat,  oh,  what 
would  her  father  say  t  And  what  about 
that  promise  to  go  with  him  for  two 
years  1  Yet  George  assured  her  that  her 
father  would  actually  consent.  Why,  how 
could  that  be  1  But  she  was  married,  the 
ring  was  on  her  finger,  and  the  words 
were  said ;  yet  she  was  afraid — a  girl  on 
such  an  occasion  wants  to  have  her  spirits 
kept  up  by  the  gathering  of  her  friends ; 
no  one  likes  to  be  married  in  an  absolutely 
empty  church ;  it  was  like  some  uncarea- 
for  creature  to  be  married  with  no  one  to 
support  her  except  Copemica,  and  even 
her  own  father  not  present 

When  they  went  to  the  vestry  to  sign 
the  strange  man  came  with  them,  and 
signed  his  name  after  the  bride,  but  she 
did  not  read  his  signature 

Then  the  ceremony  was  complete,  and 
Oopemica  fell  into  the  bride's  arms  and 
kissed  and  hugged  her. 

"Oh,  MiUy,  Milly,"  she  said,  "what 
does  it  mean  1  Are  you  to  stay  while  we 
go  away  without  you  f  And  what  will  your 
father  say,  and  what  will  he  dol  Will  he 
take  you  away  with  him  just  the  same  t " 
"  What  should  he  do  1 "  interposed  the 
stranger  huskily.  "  It  isn't  for  the  likes 
of  hmi  to  carry  sweet  maids  away  to 
America.  Don't  you  take  on,  miss.  He 
never  meant  it  xTot  for  one  minute  did 
he  think  of  doing  such  a  thing.  ** 

"  Gome,  Milly  dear,"  said  George ;  "  you 
have  got  to  listen  to  a  little  story  before 
you  go  home — I  mean,  before  you  go  back 
to  your  old  home.  Your  home  is  with  me 
now,  thank  Heaven  1  You  will  come  too, 
Copemica.  It  is  a  strange  story,  not  very 
terrible,  but  it  might  have  been." 

So  they  all  went  back  again.  There 
was  no  wedding-breakfast  prepared,  no 
champagne  or  drinking  of  healths,  or 
wishing  of  joy,  or  throwing  of  rice,  or 
looking  up  of  old  shoes.  Not  at  alL  Tliey 
went  silently  into  George's  room,  and  stood 
looking  at  each  other,  and  especially  at 
the  stranger,  whose  face  betokened  the 
most  painful  shame  and  confusion. 

"  Now,"  Mr.  Bichard  said  to  him,  "  you 
have  got  something  to  tell  us  and  some- 
thing to  confess.  Try  to  tell  your  story 
straight  through  if  you  can.  You  had 
better  begin  at  once.  Milly,  sit  down  and 
listen.     We  will  all  sit  down." 

They  did  so,  leaving  the  unfortunate 
man  standing  before  them  just  like  a  culprit 
schoolboy. 


"  I  s'pose  I  must  begin  somewheres,"  he 
said  feebly. 

When  this  man  was  a  clerk  in  the  City 
he  used  not  to  say  "  somewheres,*'  bat 
"  somewhera"  He  had  lost,  among  other 
things,  the  art  of  speaking  correctiy,  and 
now  spoke  as  his  companions  for  so  many 
years  habitually  spoke.  It  is  terrifying  to 
think  that  any  one  of  us,  under  similar 
conditions,  would  probably  experience  the 
same  losses,  and  come,  in  time,  to  speak 
like  a  Oockney  coster  or  a  CaUfomiBn 
rougL 

In  spite  of  the  respectable  clothes  he 
wore — Milly  herself  now  perceived  vith 
wonder  that  they  were  borrowed  plumes— 
the  poor  man  had  so  dejected  and  hang- 
dog a  look  that  one  felt  sorry  for  him. 
But  by  this  time  she  quite  understood  that 
something  more  unexpected  even  thaji  her 
own  wedding  was  to  happen,  and  now  she 
connected  this  walking  Mystcffy  in  George's 
tweeds  with  the  unexpected,  than  which, 
as  we  know,  nothing  is  more  certain. 

"  When  I  went  away,"  this  mysterioM 
person  began  slowly,  and  as  if  feeling  i(x 
his  facts,  "I  thought^  being  a  fool  and 
inexperienced,  that  if  you  wanted  money 
all  you  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  Amerios 
where  you  would  be  sure  to  find  it. 
Everybody,  I  thought,  got  rich  in  the 
States.  It  was  only  the  trouble  of  going 
Uiere  and  pickin'  up  the  dollars.  Lordl 
what  a  fool  I  was !  Don't  none  of  yoa 
bdieve  it.  America's  the  biggest  fraud 
out  If  anybody  gets  rich,  it'sthe  Americans 
themselves.  You've  got  to  work  there 
harder  than  at  homa  If  there's  any  easy 
places  they're  grabbed  by  the  natives. 
Look  at  ma  I  gave  up  three  ponnd  a 
week  to  go  out  and  make  a  Fortune.  Bid 
I  ever  get  that  three  pound  a  week  again  1 
Did  I  ever  get  another  easy  place  ?  I)od^ 
you  think  it" 

"Isn't  this,"  asked  Mr.  Kchard  ud- 
feelingly,  "  rather  a  roundabout  way  of 
beginning  1" 

Copemica  looked  from  Milly  to  the 
speaker,  and  back  again.  Strange,  he  was 
l&eMillyl 

"Thank  yon,  sir,"  the  man  replied 
humbly.  "Fm  comin'  round  to  wlit  I 
want  to  say.  Lemme  go  my  own  way,  if 
you  please.  Though  if  you've  a  better 
way,  toil  me  that  way,  and  I  will  go  that 
way.**  ^^ 

"  You  shall  go  any  way  you  please,*'  ww 
George,   "  if  only  you'll  get  to  the  end 
somehow." 
"  Thank  you,  sir,"  he  repKed,  "you -are 
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the  only  man  as  has  flaid  a  kind  word  to 
me  for  twenty  years,  and  I'm  bound  to 
please  that  man  if  I  can  " — ^he  kept  looking 
at  Milly  furtively — '^eBpecially  since  he^ 
hasband  of  the  little  miod."  MUy  started. 
"  Very  well,  then.  Hard  berths  I  got,  not 
easy  at  all.  Sometimes  it  would  beporter's 
work  at  a  store.  Did  I  expect  when  I  gave 
up  a  most  gentlemanly  desk  to  go  rolling 
casks  of  treacle  1  Did  I  expect  to  load  the 
steamboats  with  wood  Y  Did  I  go  out  there 
to  do  odd  chores  around,  a  day's  work  here, 
and  another  there,  with  a  spade  and  a  hoe, 
or  a  crowbar  and  a  hanmier  %  I Ve  been  a 
navvy  on  a  railway ;  IVe  dug  graves  ior  a 
cemetery  j  IVe  cut  wood  and  stacked  it. 
All  the  hard  jobs  I  had  to  do,  while  the 
natives  spread  themselves  out  around  the 
stoves  and  put  up  their  feet.  That's  the 
way  they  reward  a  man  who  gives  up 
three  pound  a  week  to  go  out  to  them ; 
that's  the  kind  of  Fortune  they  let  him 
make ;  that's  the  kind  of  friend  America 
is — a  dollar  and  a  hef  a  day  and  leave  it 
if  you  don't  like  it:  there's  plenty  of 
tramps  on  the  road  will  take  it;  that's 
what  I  gave  up  my  berth  for ;  that's  what 
Matilda  "  —  Milly  started  —  "  my  wife, 
MatQda,  sent  me  out  for — said  I  was 
bound  to  be  ambitious.  Told  me  I  ought 
to  soar." 

"  George,"  said  Milly  quickly,  "  who  is 
this  man  1 " 

"  Wait  a  moment,  dear.  Go  on,  if  you 
can,"  he  said  to  the  speaker.  "  I  suppose 
we  shall  get  to  something  in  time. 
Patience,  lii^y  dear." 

"I  know  who  he  is,"  said  Copemica, 
nodding  her  head.  ''  I  am  sure  I  know. 
He  gave  her  away.     Oh,  I  see  now ! " 

"  Well,"  he  continued, "  at  first  I  thought 
this  was  only  the  beginning — kind  of  a 
rough,  hearty,  free  and  easy  welcome  to 
new  comers ;  presently  I  should  get  the 
hang  of  things,  and  then  I  should  begin  to 
make  that  Fortune.  By  this  time  I  was  as 
ambitious  as  Matilda  could  ha'  wished, 
because  I  wanted  badly  to  get  back  that 
three  pound  a  week  with  store  clothes  and 
a  stove-pipe  hat.  Then,  I  concluded  she'd 
be  the  least  mite  anxious  about  me,  and  so 
I  wrote  her  a  letter.  And  just  to  make 
her  mind  easy  and  to  prevent  her  from 
falling  into  one  of  her  tempers,  which  she 
certainly  would  have  done  if  she'd  known 
I  was  just  then  roUin'  molasses,  tyin'  up 
Bu^ar,  heavin'  logs,  and  countin'  candles, 
I  ]U8t  told  her  I  was  soarin'  already  to 
unexpected  heights,  and  the  dollars  comin' 
in  wonderfuL     No  conntrv.  I  wrote,  like 
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America.  She  wrote  back,  by  return  ^ost, 
that  I  was  to  send  all  the  money  home  as 
fast  as  I  made  it  I  said  'twas  all  wanted 
for  the  big  business  I  was  carrying  on, 
and  bounced  the  more  because  I  saw  she 
was  ashamed  of  having  thought  me  such 
a  poor  weak  creature.  The  more  I  bounced, 
the  more  she  was  ashamed,  and  kept  a 
wantin'  to  come  out,  and  bring  the  little 
maid  with  her." 

"George,"  cried  Milly  again,  "who  is 
this  man  1 "    But  George  made  no  reply. 

^ "  I  know  who  he  is,"  repeated  Coper- 
nica ;  ''  I  am  certain  I  know.  '  Matilda  was 
in  pink.'    Oh,  I  know." 

"When  a  man  begins  to  lie,  it  seems  kind 
of  impossible  to  go  back  on  himself ;  so  I 
kept  it  up,  and  when  Matilda  died,  I  carried 
on  the  same  tale  with  the  little  maid,  who 
I  can't  boliove  to  be  ^wn  up  so  tall  and 
handsome,  and  mamed  before  my  very 
eyea" 

*'  George,"  cried  Milly  for  the  third  time, 
and  springing  to  her  feet,  "tell  me,  who 
ishel" 

"  My  dear,  he  is  your  father — ^not  the 
other  man  at  all.    This  is  your  father." 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  the  man  repeated 
humbly,  "your  father,  and  you  are  the 
little  maid  as  I've  written  so  many  letters 
to,  and  told  so  many  lies  about  the  Glorious 
Fortune." 

"  I  said  I  knew,"  Copemica  murmured. 
"  Her  father ;  but  I  wonder  who  the  other 
i&     You  can't  have  two  fathers." 

"  My  father  1 "  A  month  before  Milly 
would  have  jumped  into  his  arms  first,  and 
remarked  his  hang-dog  look  and  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  afterwards.  But  I  sup- 
pose there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of 
what  may  be  called  the  impulse  of  affection 
in  the  human  heart  At  all  events,  her 
own  did  not  leap  up  at  all,  nor  did  she 
show  any  signs  of  joy,  but  held  her  hus- 
band's hand  more  tightly,  looking  at  this 
colossal  American  failure,  the  man  who 
had  been  twenty  years  wriggling  at  the 
lowest  depths,  and  could  never  wrigglb  any 
higher,  and  she  repeated  with  much  more 
wonder  than  joy  :  ^*  My  father  1 " 

"I  am,  indeed,"  he  said.  ''I  would 
have  liked  to  come  home  in  silks  and 
satins  and  gold  rings,  but  I  never  had  any 
luck.  I  would  have  sent  the  little  maid 
all  the  money  she  could  wish  if  I'd  had  it 
But  I  hadn't  got  any  to  send." 

"George,"  cried  Milly,  "if  this  is  my 
father,  who  is — the  other  1 " 

"  The  other,  my  dear,  is  a what 

vou  shall  TO'esentlv  learn." 
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"  Bat — ^bnt  I  have  kissed  him,  and  I  was 
going  away  with  him." 

"Yon  were,"  replied  Mr.  Richard,  who, 
to  his  honour  be  it  said,  had  been  witness- 
ing the  proceedings  with  more  than  pro- 
fessional interest,  though  the  morning's 
work  would  certainly  he  changed  in  the 
bill  "If  it  had  not  been  for  this  dis- 
covery you  would  have  gone  with  him. 
Fortunately  we  are  in  time  to  save  not 
only  you  from  this  danger,  but  also  your 
fortune  from  destruction." 

<'He  must  be  a  rogue  and  a  cheat," 
Copernica  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  Then  all 
he  told  us  and  all  he  promised  us  were 
lies.  0 — h!  But  I  knew  who  this  one 
was  directly  he  began  to  speak.  And  this 
is  what  we  were  to  learn  this  morning. 
And  Greorge  knew  it  yesterday." 

"  My  darling,"  said  George,  taking  his 
wife's  hand,  "  you  understand  now  why  I 
wanted  to  marry  yon  at  once.  If  it  rains 
fathers  they  cannot  harm  you  now  or  take 
you  from  me.  As  for  this  one,  I  think  he 
will  not  try  to  harm  you.  He  is  very 
different  from  the  other.  To  begin  with, 
he  quite  understands  " — George  shook  his 
left  forefinger  in  the  direction  of  the  man 
as  if  he  were  a  lecturer  in  a  show  and  pro- 
nouncing a  discourse  upon  a  giant,  a  dwarf, 
or  a  monster — "  he  quite  understands  that, 
after  the  life  he  has  led,  the  way  he 
came  home,  the  habits — the  habits,  I 
say"  —  the  stranger  groaned  and  nodded 
gloomily — "he  has  contracted,  the  com- 
panions he  has  been  among,  the  very 
language  he  has  learned,  and — and — and 
everything,  it  can  no  longer  be  considered 
reasonable  that  you  either  owe  him  any 
obedience  or  that  he  has  any  claim  upon 
your  affection.  Besides,  he  has  practised  a 
most  cruel  and  heartless  deception  upon 
you. "  The  returned  Fortune-hunter  shook 
his  head  in  the  deepest  self-reproach.  "  The 
most  he  can  ask  of  you  will  be  your  for- 
giveness. As  for  staying  on  here,  that,  of 
course,  is  out  of  the  question " 

"  Quite,"  said  Johnny.  "  Oh,  quite  1  I 
know  it." 

"  He  has  been  among  rough  and  common 
people  so  long  that  he  would  feel  unhappy 
in  a  respectable  English  house." 

*'  That  is  so,"  said  Johnny. 

"  He  has  got,  he  teUs  me,  a  very  com- 
fortable clearing  out  in  the  Western  States 
somewhere,  with  a  house  upon  it,  and— > 
and,  I  suppose,  what  is  wanted  to  live 
comfortably." 

"  Don*t  forget  there's  a  whiskey-bottle," 
said  Johnny,  not  boastfully,  but  as  one 


who  wishes  to  make  a  completely  dean 
breast. 

"  You  see,"  George  went  on,  that  one 
fact  illustrating  the  manner  and  costonu 
of  the  man,  wimout  need  of  further  rerek- 
tions,  "  he  has  a  wbiskey-botUe." 

*'  When  you've  got  that,"  said  Johnny, 
"  you  don't  want  anything  ebe,"  agsm,  not 
boastfully  or  ostentatioudy,  but  meaning 
to  deliver  himself  of  his  own  sentimenU, 
and  show  himself  to  his  daughter,  in  one 
full  confession,  the  man  he  really  was. 

"Oh,  good  gracious  1"  said  Copernica; 
"  nothing  else  1 " 

"  So  that^"  George  contmued,  "he  has 
agreed  and  promised  me,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  go  away  at  once — ^this  veiy  day— and 
get  back  to  his  cabin  and  his  clearing  in 
Oregon,  as  fast  as  he  can.  I  do  not  think 
he  can  get  away  much  farther  from  as  than 
Oregon,  which  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  And  when  he  is  reaUy 
back  again  in  his  own  clearing,  we  shall  Iw 
very  glad  to  hear  from  him — occasionally/' 

But  Milly's  heart  softened. 

**  U  you  are  really  my  father,"  ^fae  said, 
holding  out  both  her  hands,  "who  used 
to  write  me  such  loving  letters,  you  shoold 
have  something  more  to  say  to  me,  now, 
but  farewell  1 " 

He  took  her  hand,  and  then  timidly  bent 
and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"My  pretty,"  he  murmured,  "I'm not 
fit  to  be  your  father.  I  doabt  whether  yon 
ought  to  ha'  let  me  kiss  you.  I'm  only 
what  your  husband  says  I  am.  Bat  I 
meant  well  I  did  indeed.  And  they  were 
a  great  comfort  to  me — ^them  letters." 

He  said  no  more,  but  his  eyes— those 
foolish,  helpless,  and  wandering  eyes— filled 
with  tears  and  ran  over.  This  natural 
emotion  was  sufficient  excuse  to  his 
daughter  for  his  shambling  speech  and  on- 
grammatical  expressions.  When  had  the 
other  man  shown  the  least  emotion  1 

"  Milly,"  said  Copernica  in  her  quick 
way,  "  I  suppose  you'll  come  home  with 
me  if  it  is  only  to  break  the  news  and  help 
unpack  the  maps  again.  How  my  poor 
father  will  ever  get  over  it,  I  don't  know. 
Mother  will  be  pleased,  I  think.  She  never 
greatly  took  to  the  plan,  and  I  think  she'll 
be  pleased  to  stay.  But  there,  mother,  yoQ 
see,  doesn't  much  believe  in  my  father's 
wonderful  discoveries.  As  for  the  boys, 
they  must  just  stay  where  they  are— poor 
fellows  I  Well,  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that  poor  Tycho  was  going  out  to  roll 
molasses  tubs,  and  Kepkr  to  load  up  a 
steamboat  with  wood.  As  to  the  people,"  "^ 
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added  yindictively,  turning  her  glasses  fall 
on  the  people  referred  to,  **  who  go  abroad 
and  come  home  again  withont  the  common 
decency  of  being  rich^' — ^the  returned  panper 
blushed — "all  I  can  say  is  that  they're 
quite  as  bad  as  other  people  who  come 
home  and  pretend  to  have  colleges,  and 
not  half  so  pleasant,  while  they  last 
What/'  she  snapped  at  him  so  fiercely  that 
he  jumped,  "what  did  you  go  away  at 
all  for,  then ) " 

CHAPTER  IX.      HIS  CHRISTIAN-NAME. 

The  map -room  of  Veritas  Villa  was 
stripped  of  everything.  The  maps  and 
charts  were  rolled  up,  the  sections  showing 
the  Polar  Sea  and  the  confines  of  the  great 
Outer  Rim,  the  drawings,  drawn  from  the 
Scriptural  accounts,  the  pictures  made  up 
from  travellers'  accounts,  the  books,  all  of 
which  were  astronomical,  were  taken  down 
and  packed  in  black  boxes,  locked  up, 
fastened  with  rope,  the  Professor's  name 
on  them  in  white — Professor  Ambler, 
Passenger  for  Colorado,  vi&  New  York. 
Only  the  notes  for  the  inaugural  lecture 
remained,  because  the  Discoverer  intended 
to  touch  up,  beautify,  and  make  perfect 
the  inauguiul  lecture  during  the  journey. 
The  notes  were  therefore  neatly  stitched 
together  and  placed  in  a  little  portfolio 
made  on  purpose  for  them  by  Copemica, 
out  of  millboard  and  white  silk,  the  title 
being  in  crimson  and  gold,  and  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  which  floated  on  the 
cover,  being  in  blue.  It  was  beautiful  and 
soul-inspiring  even  to  look  at  that  white 
silk  portfolio,  and  to  feel  what  an  Evangel 
of  Astronomical  Truth  it  contained,  and  how 
fortunate  were  the  Americans  of  Colorado 
State  in  getting,  such  a  Discoverer  to  reveal 
such  a  discovery.  He  sat — the  Philosopher 
— among  the  boxes.  He  should  have  been 
triumphant,  because  he  was  going  to  get 
what  he  had  prayed  for  all  his  life;  but 
there  was  a  cloud  upon  his  brow ;  he  was 
anxiou9.  Oeorge's  warning  words  weighed 
upon  him  stilL 

His  wife  sat  with  him.  To  her  this 
breaking  up  of  the  old  home,  where  her 
children  had  been  bom,  where  they  had  all 
been  so  happy,  so  anxious,  so  full  of  love, 
fear,  hope,  joy,  sorrow — all  the  things 
which  go  to  make  life  a  thing  always  felc^ 
if  not  always  enjoyed,  made  her  profoundly 
dejected.  To  be  sure  she  could  not  believe 
that  they  were  really  going. 

'^  Reginald,"  she  said  presently,  and  after 
a  long  silence,  ''is  it  reall     Are  we  to 
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**  You  doubt  still,  my  dear.  To  be  sure, 
you  have  doubted  always." 

"  Not  your  cleverness,  Reginald ;  but  I 
could  not  understand  how  you  alone  could 
be  right,  and  all  the  wise  men  wrong. 
Forgive  me,  husband." 

'*  It  matters  nothing,"  he  replied  grandly ; 
"the  faith  of  the  whole  world  will 
strengthen  your  faith  too." 

"  But,  George,  my  dear — what  did  Greorge 
mean  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  meant.  What 
he  said  was  silly.  Why,  he  tried  to  make 
out  that  I  should  do  better  by  staying 
hera  Staying  here,  where  I  have  had  to 
undergo  every  kind  of  contempt  I  What 
does  George  think  about  that  f  It  seems 
to  him  a  light  thing  for  a  man  to  be  held 
up  as  a  laughing-stock.  They  have  called 
me  a  madman,  they  won't  answer  my 
letters,  they  quote  me  as  one  of  the 
enthusiasts  who  ought  to  be  locked  up, 
they  whisper  if  I  get  into  a  train ;  and  if  I 
go  to  church 

"  You  never  do,  dear." 

''  No ;  because  when  I  do  I  hear  thom 
whispering  as  I  walk  up  the  aisle  :  *  There 
is  the  madman,  or  the  fool,  or  the  sss, 
who  teaches  that  the  earth  is  flat'  Do 
you  think  that  is  pleasant  for  me  to  hear  t 
And  then  the  Society  does  not  iucrease. 
Bagshott  is  very  good,  he  talks  about  Truth 
prevailing;  but  Truth  doesn't  make  a  start 
The  office-boy  says  that  no  one  l^ta  called 
for  six  months,  and  there  have  been  no 
letters  for  three.  The  office  might  as  well 
be  shut  Bagshott  says  he  will  remain  at 
home  and  circulate  the  journal,  which  I 
shall  be  able  to  fill  once  I  get  a  hearing. 
Why,  out  there,  oh,  wife,  I  shall  have 
a  hearing  at  last  I ' 

He  sprang  from  his  chair  and  walked 
about,  swinging  his  arms  and  sending  his 
coat-tails  flying — a  sure  sign  of  the  deepest 
emotion. 

His  wife  threw  her  aims  round  his  neck. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  <*  it  is  sad  to  me 
that  our  home  should  be  broken  up.  But 
what  matters  anything  if  only  you  get  the 
recognition  which  is  your  due  1 " 

'*  Ah,"  he  continued,  "  we  shall  begin  a 
new  life  with  an  honourable  position, 
an  official  and  recognised  position  which 
must  command — I  say,  my  dear,  command; 
hitherto  we  have  begged  —  the  attention 
even  of  old-fashioned  astronomers.  Ob, 
wife,  do  you  not  think  I  have  felt  the 
ignominy  of  my  life  which  I  thought  was 
going  to  be  BO  glorious  t    Fifty  years  old 
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the  Great  Discovery,  and  Error  Btill  taught 
in  every  school,  though  I  have  never  ceased 
to  lift  up  my  voice.  Here,  what  hope  have 
1 1  But  there  !  —  oh,  there !  with  young 
and  generous  hearts,  unprejudiced,  open  to 
reason,  what  future  awaits  me  there  1 " 

He  stopped,  chipped  his  hand  to  his 
eyes  as  one  who  is  dazzled  by  the  prospect, 
and  sat  down.  His  wife  listened  and  sighed. 
She  had  never  before,  perhaps,  so  fully 
realised  her  husband's  position  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  she  sighed  because  the  thought 
would  intrude  itself  that  something  safe  in 
the  City  would  have  been  worth  all  the 
glory  that  science  can  confer.  This  is  the 
way  with  mothers  who  have  a  large  family 
and  a  small  income ;  they  would  at  any 
moment  actually  sacrifice  all  the  immor- 
tality about  to  be  conferred  by  a  grateful 
posterity  on  their  husbands  in  return  for  a 
solid  income;  they  think  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  like  domestic  ease, 
comfort, .  and  a  good  house  allowance ; 
nothing  like  bringing  up  the  boys  and 
girls  well,  and  giving  them  a  good  start  in 
life.  If  that  neat  man,  their  father,  cannot 
do  that,  why,  a  thousand  pities  that 
glory  and  an  income  do  not  go  together  1 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  children  of 
great  men  do  not  often  become  themselves 
great  is  that  the  family  income  would  not 
allow  of  the  first  elements  of  greatness 
being  properly  taught 

"  The^boys  like  the  prospect,"  said  their 
mother  dubiously.  "  We  could  not  go 
without  them,  but  Tycho  is  getting  on  so 
well ;  and  we  have  such  good  reports  about 
Kepler." 

"They  will  get  on  better,  under  Mr. 
Montoro's  patronage.  Everybody  gets  on 
in  America;  the  Americans  welcome 
Englishmen ;  they  give  them  their  best 
things ;  they  smooth  the  way  for  them  to 
get  on.  Mr.  Montoro  says  so,  and  he 
ought  to  know.  Look  at  his  example. 
My  de^r,  I  have  always  been  a  republican, 
I  believe.  It  will  be  a  congenial  atmo- 
sphere." He  threw  out  his  amiB  as  if  to 
breathe  the  stimulating  and  bracing  air  of 
a  Republic.  "It  is  only  under  such  a 
government  that  Prejudice  vanishes  and 
Truth  can  win  her  way.  You  will  see 
very  clearly  that  in  astronomy  the  great 
heart  of  die  American  people  will  soon 
beat  trae  and  sound." 

Just  then  Copernica  appeared.   She  was 

returned  from  the  wedding.     Her  cheeks 

were  flushed,  her  eyes  red,  and  the  traces 

of  tears  lay  upon    her    spectacles.     She 

<  stole  in  like  a  guilty  criminal,  and  sank 


upon  one  of  the  boxes  in  a  fine  joiutadied 
attitude  of  despair. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  we  may  begin  to 
unpack  our  boxes  at  once."  She  jamped 
up  and  began  to  untie  the  cords  with 
feverish  haste.  "Let  us  put  back  the 
maps  and  books,  and  go  on  as  we  used  ta 
There  will  be  no  going  to  America." 

"  Copernica,  are  you  mad  t " 

The  Discoverer  tumedpale  and  trembled. 

"I  am  not  mad,"  she  replied.  "Ini 
little  while  you  will  hear  all  It  is  enough 
to  make  one  mad,  but  I  am  in  my  sensei." 

At  this  moment  the  Benefactor  himself 
appeared  with  a  white  rosebud  in  his 
button-hole,  a  white  waistcoat,  and  bnmd- 
new  hat  and  lavender  gloves.  No  one 
could  look  richer  than  Mr.  Montoro. 
Perhaps  he  overdid  the  part  Very  rich 
men,  if  I  may  generalise  from  a  lunited 
field  of  observation,  generally  wear  shabby 
hats  and  are  careless  about  their  ^ovea 
But  at  Veritas  Villa  they  were  not  dose 
observers.  At  sight  of  lum,  so  glossy,  so 
well  groomed,  so  prosperous  and  sleek,  so 
confident  and  so  brave,  the  Philosopher 
recovered  heart 

But  his  wife  caught  Copernica  by  the 
hand,  and  watched,  her  suspidons  folly 
aroused. 

«I  shall  not  keep  you  long.  Professor," 
he  said,  smiling.  **  All  goes  well  with  the 
preparations  1  The  day  after  todnorrow, 
Milly  and  I  shall  be  on  salt  water.  Your 
cousin  is  comine  here  at  twelve  to  com- 
plete the  sale  of  my  little  property.  He 
told  you »" 

''  Yes,  yes,"  the  Professor  wiped  his 
brow-HiU  would  be  well,  surely.  "Yes, 
Dick  said  I  was  to  be  in  the  way.  To  be 
sure,  I  am  always  at  homeJl 

<'  It  is  a  bore,"  said  Mr.  Montoro,  *'  thst 
one  cannot  take  a  house  and  sell  it  as  one 
sells  a  horse.  The  affair  has  been  dragging 
for  three  weeks,  and  every  week  means  loss 
when  one's  coneems  are  so  vast  as  mine. 
Money,  my  friend,  even  the  richest  of 
us  cannot  afford  to  lose,  and  yet  I  belioTe 
I  have  lost  more  by  the  delay  than  if  I 
had  given  the  houses  away.  Mjlly  will 
come  with  me,  after  we  have  finished,  to 
complete  her  outfit  in  Begent  Street" 

"Why,"  said  the  Professor,  "  this  little 
girl  of  mine  came  running  in  five  minutes 
ago,  crying  that  we  should  not  go  to 
America  at  all.'' 

"  Nor  more  we  shaVt,"  said  Copernic* 
doggedly  and  idiomatically. 

Mr.  Montoro's  eyes  flashed 

<<  What  does  the  ^1  mean  T' he  asked. 
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'*  We  shall  not '  go  to  America,"  she 
ropftftted. 

Mr.  MoQtoro  hesitated.  What  did  she 
mean  1  It  puzzled  him.  At  this  moment 
he  had  not  the  slightest  fear  or  suspicion  of 
danger,  yet  the  girl's  words  troubled  him. 
What  did  she  mean  1  In  his  pocket  was 
the  cheque  for  the  whole  of  his  victim's 
fortune.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  to 
receive  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  his 
houses  which  were  not  his  to  sell.  In 
another  day  he  wad  to  start  for  America, 
taking  with  him  the  girl  whom  he  proposed 
to  employ  as  a  confederate  and  a  decoy. 

The  moralist  may  pause  to  remark  that 
the  whole  of  this  villainous  scheme  had 
grown  up  bit  by  bit  from  the  robbery  of 
the  notes  and  the  letters.  Thus  does  one 
ill  weed  produce  another,  till  the  whole 
garden  is  overrua, 

"Of  course  you  will  please  yourselves 
about  coming  out.  But  I  thought  you  had 
accepted  my  o£fer,  Mr.  Ambler. ' 

The  coldness  of  his  tone  frightened  the 
Astronomer. 

"Of  course  I  have  accepted,"  he 
hastened  to  make  submission ;  "  of  course 
I  have  accepted.  Why,  the  child  is  mad  1 
I  do  not  know  what  has  possessed  her 
this  morning.  Don't  be  offended,  Mr. 
Montoro." 

"And  yet  we  shall  not  go,"  repeated 
this  amazing  girL 

Just  then,  at  the  stroke  of  twelve, 
Mr.  Richard  Ambler  arrived,  bearing  his 
bundle  of  papers.  With  him  were  Milly 
and  George. 

It  was  remarked  by  Mrs.  Ambler  that 
Milly  bestowed  no  greeting  upon  her 
father.  She,  too,  exhibited  outward  and 
visible  signs  that  something  had  happened. 
Her  father,  however,  seemed  to  observe 
nothing. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "let  us  finish  the 
business." 

''Your  business,"  replied  the  solicitor, 

"  shall  be  settled  in  a  very  few  moments." 

He  stood  at  the  table,  the  papers  in  his 

hand,  at  the  right  of  the  Discoverer,  who 

sat  in  his  wooden  chair,  looking  on  with 

troubled  eyes,  because  things  were  going 

on  which  he  understood  not     On  his  left 

stood  Mr.  Montoro.    Behind  the  solicitor 

was  Milly,  George  standing  beside  her,  and 

in  the  window  Copemica  and  her  mother. 

Then  there  was  a  hush  while  Mr.  Richard 

read  over  his  papers. 

**  I  must  trouble  you,  Mr. — ah  I — Mr. 
Montoro,"  he  said,  "  with  a  little  business 
first*     I  have  received  your  rents  for  a 


good  many  years.  I  have  here  a  complete 
statement,  with  vouchers  of  the  receipts 
and  disburiementi  for  year.^." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  it,"  Mr.  Montoro 
replied.  "  I  really  have  not  the  time  to 
look  into  these  trifles." 

"  A  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  a  year, 
or  thereabouts,"  said  Mr.  Richard,  "  is  not 
a  trifle.  But  if  you  will  not  examine  the 
account,  you  will  not  perhaps  object  to 

five  me  a  discharge  in  full  of  all  claims. 
[y  cousin,  as  you  knov^,  has  received 
the  whole  income,  after  paying  ground- 
rents,  repairs,  and  my  own  charges,  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  Miss 
Montoro." 

"  Let  us  sign  this  discharge  and  get  on," 
said  his  client. 

He  took  the  paper  offered  him  and  wrote 
his  name  at  the  end  of  the  form — "  Charles 
Montoro." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Richard,  "  Only, 
pardon  me,  in  legal  documents  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sign  the  name  in  full  Is  this  your 
only  Christian-name  1 " 

The  effect  of  these  words  was  \f  onderf  uL 
For  suddenly  the  man  remembered  the 
rambling  talk  of  Johnny  in  his  cabin  about 
his  ridiculous  Christian-name.  He  had 
forgotten  to  find  out  what  it  was.  He 
changed  colour  and  glanced  round  him 
like  a  wild  creature  at  bay.  In  the  grave 
face  of  the  solicitor,  the  angry  looks  of 
George  Ambrose,  and  the  cold  eyes  of 
Milly  he  saw  that  the  game,  somehow, 
was  up. 

"We  will  have  both  your  Christian- 
names,  Mr. — ah  ! — Mr.  Montoro." 

''  Both  my  names  t "  He  seized  the  pen 
again.  "  Give  me  the  paper  back.  I  am 
to  sign  here,  am  I — ^and  in  full?  Very 
good.  Milly,  my  dear,  were  you  ever  told 
your  father's  ridiculous  Christian-name  1 " 
Milly  made  no  repl^.  "  Do  you  know  it, 
Mr.  Ambler  i  I  thmk  I  would  bet  you 
five  dollars  that  you  do  not  know  it" 

"I  do  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Richard. 
"  The  point  is,  that  you  do  not." 

Mr.  Montoro  threw  down  the  pen  and 
tore  the  paper  across,  with  a  remark  about 
the  Chnstian-name  which  is  generally 
expressed  by  a  long  black  line. 

"Tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  this 
means  1 " 

"  It  means  many  things.  But,  first  of 
all,  is  it  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  man  to 
forget  his  Christian-name  1  You  may  learn 
yours  by  looking  at  the  register  in  Hackney 
Church,  where  you  were  christened  and 
married.    You  are  welcome  to  that  infor- 
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mation.  Did  you  ever  know  a  case  in 
which  a  man  foigot  his  Christian-name  t " 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing/' said  Mr.  Montoro,  recovering  his 
coohiess.      "Is  there  anything  more  to 

follow  1  Milly,  are  you "    She  turned 

her  head  and  made  no  sign  of  hearing. 
''Is  this  a  conspiracy,  in  which  my  own 
daughter  is  concerned  9  Are  you  in  it,  too, 
you  drivelling  old  idiot  1 "  He  looked  so 
fierce  as  he  addressed  the  Discoverer,  who 
jumped  in  his  chair,  and  was  seized  with  a 
mighty  terror. 

*'  We  are  all  in  it,  except  Mr.  Ambler," 
said  Greorga 

"  In  that  case,"  Mr.  Montoro  replied 
with  dignity,  "  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  set  the  law  at  work.  You,  sir,"  he 
addressed  Mr.  Richard,  ''  will  have  to  give 
an  account  of  your  management ;  part  of 
the  plot,  I  suppose,  was  to  say  nothing 
about  it  Your  share,"  he  addressed 
Oeorge,  "was  the  house  property.  Yours," 
he  addressed  MUly,  "  was  to  aid  and  abet 
your  lover.  An  ungrateful  and  unnatural 
daughter  1 " 

''  Oo  on,"  said  George ;  "  my  turn  will 
come  directly." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  Mr. 
Montoro  replied,  taking  his  hat.  **  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned  this  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  speak  with  anybody  in  this  room. 
The  law  shall  take  its  course." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Mr.  Richard. 
"First,  however,  George,  you  wished  to 
tell  the  man  what  we  know  about  him  " 

"I will  tell  Reginald  in  his  presence," 
said  George.  He  took  up  his  position  at 
the  door,  as  if  to  bar  escape.  "  Thia  man, 
Reginald,  is  not  Charles  Montoro  at  all — 
he  is  an  impostor  and  a  pretender — his 
real  name  is  Percival  Brooke  West ;  he  was 
once  a  gentleman,  and  in  the  army,  but 
sold  out  many  years  ago,  after  the  Crimean 
War ;  he  then  lived  about  town,  gambling 
and  throwing  away  his  money.  Fifteen 
years  ago  he  got  into  a  mess,  and  did 
something — I  know  not  what — something 
disgraceful  Then  he  was  obliged  to  fly, 
and  was  expelled  his  dub.  He  went  to 
America,  and  has  lived  on  his  wits,  that  is 
to  say  by  cheating  and  gambling  in  various 
forma.  He  met  Milly's  father  in  Oregon, 
robbed  him  of  bis  money  and  his  daughter's 
letters,  and  came  to  Londoa  He  now  lives 
at  the  Langham  Hotel  under  his  own  name. 
No,  sir,  you  stay  until  I  have  finished.  If 
you  try  to  get  out  before  we  let  you  go, 
ybu  will  have  to  fight  me." 

The  Claimant  folded  his  arms,  and  tried  to 


look  unconcerned,  but  he  failed,  becaose  he 
was  totally  unprepared  for  thia  How  on 
earth  had  they  found  it  out  1  As  regards  the 
Christian-name,  that  was  an  accident  caaBed 
by  his  own  carelessness ;  he  ought  to  have 
foreseen  this  danger ;  it  was  a  most  fooM 
thing  to  forget  But  the  array  of  facts— 
how  had  they  got  hold  of  them  t  And  he 
remembered,  too  late,  what  he  had  at  the 
very  outset  proposed  to  himself,  namely, 
to  rush  the  thing  through,  and  be  off 
before  any  questions  could  arise.  Better, 
far  better,  had  he  not  been  tempted  by 
this  dream  of  gambling  in  its  higher 
branches,  with  a  beautiful  woman  to  help 
hini.  Better  had  he  been  contented  with 
the* plunder  of  Milly*8  houses,  and  made 
no  attempt  upon  the  poor  astronomer. 
But  he  had  his  cheque  in  his  pocket  that 
moment  When  he  got  away  he  would 
drive  straight  to  the  bank:  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  late. 

"  You  see,"  George  concluded,  "you are 
known." 

0 

"I  see,"  he  replied,  "that  you  have 
conspired  together  to  make  up  a  story. 
Now,  if  you  please,  we  will  conclude  this 
scene.  But  do  not  imagine  that  I  am 
going  to  let  you  have  my  property." 

"  One  moment  We  shall  not  keep  yon 
much  longer."  (George  opened  the  door, 
and  adoutted  the  lawfol  owner  of  the 
name  of  Montoro.  "  You  know  this  mso, 
perhapa" 

**  Oh,"  said  the  ColoneJ,  "you  have  got 
hold  of  Johnny,  have  you  I  That  explams 
it  So  you  made  your  way  home,  Johnny, 
did  you  V  Now  I  understand  it  all,  and  I 
suppose,  the  game  is  up." 

"  Colonel,"  said  Johnny,  with  a  show  of 
courage, "  give  me  back  my  money  and  my 
letters." 

"  Ajs  for  the  letters,''  the  colonel  took 
out  his  pocket-book;  "here  they  are: 
I  have  no  longer  any  use  for  them.  As  for 
the  money,  it  was  no  more  yours  than  mine. 
You  have  now  got  your  cabin  and  your 
clearing.  Be  content  with  it,  unless  you 
prefer  to  stay  at  home  with  the  most 
dutiful  daughter  in  thei  world,  and  the 
most  delightful  son-in-law.  They  will  be  tf 
charmed  with  your  personal  habits  as  you 
will  be  with  the  young  man's  manners.  You 
were  made  for  each  other." 

He  tossed  the  letters  across  the  table. 
Johnny  seized  them,  and  crammed  them 
into  his  pockets. 

"Can  you  tell  me  your  Christian-name 
before  we  break  up  this  meeting  t  '*        ^ 

"  They  baptised  me  Wonhipfol  Charles, 
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said  Johnny.     ** Colonel,  don't  keep  all  the 
money." 

"  Worshipful  Charles ! "  the  Colonel  re- 
peated.  "  Now,  Mr.  Richard  Ambler, 
could  any  one  guess  such  a  fool  of  a  name 
as  thati  Worshipful  Charles  1  It's  enough 
to  turn  any  man  into  such  a  Johnny  as 
this  poor  creature.  Milly,  you  will  learn 
to  love  your  new  father  more  and  more 
the  longer  you  know  him.  He  is  as 
brave  as  he  is  truthf  td ;  he  is  as  war- 
like as  he  is  clear-sighted;  he  is  as 
temperate  as  he  is  resolute ;  he  hates 
whiskey  as  he  hates  the  sin  of  falsehood ; 
and  he  is  as  rich  as  I  am  myself.  As  for 
the  houses " 

"  MatUda's  houses,"  sud  Johnny ; 
'they're  the  little  maid's  now,  not  mine 
at  all  Colonel,  don't  be  hard  on  a  man. 
I'm  a  peaceful  man,  but  don't  keep  all 
them  notes." 

"Peacefnll  Gk>od  Lord  I "  cried  George. 
*'  Is  there  a  single  kick  in  the  whole  man  f 
He  robs  you  of  your  money,  he  tries  to  rob 
you  of  your  daughter^  he  has  almost  robbed 
her  of  her  little  fortune,  and  you  call  your- 
self a  peaceful  man." 

"  It  pays  best,"  Johnny  replied.  "  I've 
got  through  life  comfortably  through  being 
peaceful,  with  lots  of  fighting  men,  stickers 
and  shooters,  around  all  the  tima  Colonel, 
say  you  won'tjkeep'it  all." 

**  Good  Heavens ! "  cried  George  again, 
''  why^  you  ought  to  give  him  in  charge. 
You  should  follow  him  to  his  hotel,  and  go 
with  him  wherever  he  goes  until  he  gives 
you  back  the  money." 

"  That  is  what  you  would  do,  my  fine 
fellow,"  said  the  Colonel  "  I  wish  I  had 
you  out  in  the  West,  I  would  make  you 
dance,  my  cocky  little  clerk  with  the 
bantam  crow." 

"  And  I,  Mr.  Brooke  West,  would  make 
you  hang." 

"Hush!  You  don't  know,"  said 
Johnny.  ''  Oh,  you  don't  guess  what  it  is 
to  fight  a  man  like  the  Colonel.  No,  no, 
speak  him  fair.  You  will  find  him  very 
good  company,  too,"  he  added  without 
much  fitness  as  far  as  anyone  could  telL 
But  doubtless  in  his  mind  there  was  some 
sort  of  connection. 

''There  are  difficulties,  Mr.  Ambrose," 
the  Colonel  went  on.  He  was  quite  easy 
and  comfortable  in  his  maimer  now,  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  quite  useless 
to  carry  on  the  game  any  longer.  "  There 
are  difficulties  which  you  do  not  understand. 
Our  gallant  and  daring  friend  Johnny,  or 
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He  must  first  prove  that  he  lost  that 
money ;  next,  that  I  took  that  money ;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  was  his  money." 
"  I  found  it,"  said  Johnny. 
"A  very  likely  story.  Now,  is  there 
anything  more  you  wish  to  say,  Mr. 
Ambrose,  or  any  of  you  1 " 

At  this  point  the  Great  Discoverer,  who 
had  been  listening  in  an  abject  state  of 
confusion,  bewilderment,  and  terror,  began 
to  realise  something  of  the  situation. 
"  George,"  he  pomted  to  the  new  ( 
'<  who,  ad&r  all,  is  this  gentleman  1 " 

"  This  is  Milly's  father,  Reginald.    Do 
you  not  understand  %  " 

"The  place  in  his    college  has   been 
offered  to  ma   He  knows  that,  I  supposel " 
"  Oh,  papa,"  cried  Copemioa,  "  there  is 
no  college — there  is  no  Fortune.  This  poor 
man  is  a  beggar  and  a  pauper;  all  that 
was    said    about  the  Fortune  was  false, 
wasn't  it,  you  Mr.  Montoro  1 " 
He  shook  his  head. 
«  All  Ues,"  he  replied. 
"  Oh  1 "  the  Discoverer  sprang  from  his 
chair  and  literally  hurled  himself  upon  the 
Colonel.     He  was  not  a  fighting  man,  but 
his  whole  thought  was  not  to  let  him  go  ; 
therefore,  he  tl^e^  his  arms  round  his  neck 
and  hung  on.    "  Hold  him — keep  him  from 
running  away  I"  he  screamed.  **  He  has  got 
a  cheque  for  all  my  money — all  my  money 
— ^in  his  pocket — all  my  money  l"  he  really 
shrieked  in  his  agony,  thinking  that  he 
had  made  his  wife  and  children  penniless. 
"  Let  him  go,  Reginald,"  said  his  cousin ; 
"  let  him  go.    Your  money  is  safe."    They 
dragged  him,  crying  out  for  his  money, 
from  his  enemy.     "Your  money  is  quite 
safe.  You  see,  cousin,  I  naturally  thought 
when  you  sent  me  instructions  to  sell  out, 
that  you  were  up  to  some  foolishness, 
so  I  took  the  liberty  of   delaying   the 
business.    Your  stock,  my  poor  cousin, 
still  stands  to  your  name,  and  your  cheque 
is  worthless." 

"  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Ambler,  who  had 
been  looking  on  with  an  earnest  desire  for 
all  to  go  away,  so  that  she  could  begin  to 
make  things  as  they  used  to  be — "  Richard, 
I  ^hall  be  grateful  to  you  for  my  whole 
life." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  Colonel, 
adjusting  his  rosebud,  which  had  been 
slightly  bruised  in  the  struggle,  "  in  that 
case,  let  us  tear  it  up."  He  took  the  cheque 
out  of  his  pocket-boek  and  did  so.  "  And 
now,  I  am  afraid  there  remains  nothing 
but  to  unpack  your  boxes  and  put  up  your 
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permission  to  quote  my  case  as  that  of  a 
Secruit  won  over  by  force  of  reason  and 
argument.  If  I  can  flatten  the  earth  a 
little  more  for  you  in  any  part  of  it,  I  shall 
willingly  do  so.     Nothing  more,  I  think  1 '' 

"  Eichard,"  said  Mrs.  Ambler,  '*  please 
make  Eeginald's  money  so  that  he  can 
never  touch  any  of  it  again." 

''Except  a  criminal  prosecution  for  con- 
spiring to  obtain  money  under  false 
pretences,"  said  Mr.  Bichard. 

"  Yes,  that  I  fully  expert  This  witness," 
he  pointed  to  Johnny,  "will  be  inraluable 
to  you,  will  he  not  ?  Good-bye,  Milly ;  I 
wish  you,  for  your  husband's  sake^  your 
mother's  temper — good-bye.*" 

*'  Good  Heavens ! "  said  Mrs.  Ambler, 
'^  we  were  within  a  day  of  being  beggars. 
Oh,  Copemica ! " 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  was  about  to 
go,  when  the  door  opened  and  a  lady  of 
middle-age,  very  stout,  and  extremely 
dignified  in  her  bearing,  dressed  in  gorgeous 
silks,  appeared. 

"Where,"  she  said,  looking  round  the 
room,  "is  my  brother-in-law,  Charles 
Montoro  1 " 

''Your  brother-in-law,  madam!"  aisked 
the  Colonel.  ,"  Is  WorsUpful  Charles  your 
brother-in-law  f  Do  you  mean  the  rich, 
the  successful — the  enormously  rich  and 
successful  Worshipful  Charles  Montoro  1 " 

"Certainly  X  do.  Milly,  my  dear,  is 
this  gentleman  your  father  f  He  does  not 
look " 

"Behold  him  I  Come,  Johnny."  The 
Colonel  seized  the  man  of  peace,  who  had 
shown,  at  sight  of  the  new  oomer,  a  desire 
to  hide  himself  behind  Mr.  Bichard,  and 
dragged  him  forward.  "Your  sister-in- 
law — perhaps  Matilda's  sister,  who  married 
into  carriage  company." 

"  Oh,  Lord !  It  is  P'leena,"  said  Johnny, 
looking  horribly  guilty. 

"My  dear  Aunt  Paulina,"  Milly  stepped 
forward,  "there  has  been  a  very  great 
mistake.  My  father  has  not  made  the 
great  Fortune  we  all  thought  he  had.  He 
has  failed  and  is  very  poor,  in  fact  he  is 
going  back  to  America,  where  he  has  a 
small  farm.  All  our  plans  are  changed, 
and  I  was  married  this  morning  to  George 
Ambrose." 

"  No  Fortune  ?  No  money  made  f  You 
a  pauper,  Charles  1 "  the  lady  grew  very 
red.  "  Explain  this  deception,  pray.  Milly, 
I  demand  an  explanation." 

"  It  is  P'leena  1 "  Johnny  repeated. 

"There  is  none  to  ma^e,  aunt,  except 
what  I  have  told  you — myfatherisnotrich." 


"I  have  driven  all  the  way  from 
Wimbledon  to  be  confronted  witli  a 
Pauper!"  said  this  amiable  lady,  "afler 
what  I  have  been  given  to  nndeistand. 
And  you,  Milly,  have  actually  married 
without  consulting  me,  your  only  respect- 
able relation!  Pray,  what  is  your  husband!" 

"  I  am  a  clerk,"  said  George  imblasli- 
ingly. 

"  Henceforth,  MiUy,"  said  the  outraged 
lady,  "  go  your  own  way.  You  have  no 
more  ambition  than  your  &ther.  A 
Pauper  I "  She  withered  the  luckless 
Johnny.  "  It  is  enough  to  make  my  poor 
deceived,  unfortunate  sister  Matilda  torn  | 
in  the  grave, into  ^hich  you  have  worried 
her.  After  all  that  has  been  done  for  you, 
Milly,  you  marry  a  clerk ! " 

She  walked  out,  and  the  next  moment 
they  heard  the  wheels  of  her  carriage 
driving  her  a\ray. 

"  This  is  Very  amusing,"  said  the  Colonel 
"I  congratulate  you,  Johnny,  on  your 
reception  b^  your  frienda  Nothmg  like 
the  domestic  affections,  is  there  1  Now  I 
am  going.  My  cab  is  outside.  Would 
you  like  a  lift  to  town,  Johnny,  jost  to 
talk  about  those  notes  ?  We  shall  agree 
very  well  together,  once  we  get  awaj 
from  mischievous  pettifoggers  and  greedy 
clerks." 

Johnny  followed  unresisting.  He  could 
not  resist  the  Colonel  He  did  not  eren 
say  good-bye  to  his  daughter,  but  went 
without  a  word. 

Milly  expected  her  father  to  return  that 
day,  and  the  next,  and  the  day  after.  Then 
Gkoige  went  to  the  Langham  and  enquired. 
Mr.  Brooke  West  was  gone,  and  nothing 
was  known  of  any  Mr,  Montoro.  What 
happened  was  very  simple.  The  Colonel 
drove  his  friend  Johnny  to  Wapping,  or 
the  neighbourhood.  There  he  gave  him 
dinner,  with  copious  whiskey.  He  then 
found  out,  a  st^uner  going  to  sail  to  New 
Y6rk  the  next  day.  He  persuaded  Johnnr, 
without  the  least  difficulty,  that  his  only 
chance  was  to  get  back  to  Oregon 
with  all  speed,  lest  somebody  should 
take  possession  of  his  clearing,  and  that 
ten  pounds,  as  an  advance,  would  quite 
cover  any  clidms  he  might  have  on  accoonfc 
of  that  bundle  of  notes.  He  nursed 
Johnny  all  that  day,  keeping  him  happy 
with  whiskey  and  amused  with  continual 
talk.  In  the  morning  he  took  him  on 
board,  and  did  not  leave  him  until  the  last 
bell  rang  and  the  last  visitor  had  to 
descend  the  companion.    In  fact,  he  wa5 
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the  last,  and  as  he  went  down,  Johnfty 
was  feebly  hanging  over  the  bulwarks, 
waving  his  hat  in  a  friendly  farewell 
Never  was  such  a  Johnny  known. 

I  believe  that  he  is  now  sitting  by  him- 
self in  the  shade  beside  his  cabin,  listening 
contentedly  to  the  murmur  of  the  stream, 
and  regarding  through  the  door  with  sen- 
timental admiration  a  distant  view  of  the 
whiflkej-bottle  on  the  table. 

As  for  the  Astronomer,  it  took  him 
many  days  to  recover  even  the  semblance 
of  dignity  and  self-respect.  He  was 
crushed ;  he  did  not  dare  to  face  the  boys, 
who  were  reduced  to  mere  rags  of  despair 
and  wrath.  Copemica  took  her  father  to 
the  seaside  at  Walton-on-Naze,  where 
he  amused  himself  by  considering  the 
flatness  of  the  ocean,  and  so  gradually 
pulled  round.  He  has  now  entirely 
recovered,  because  he  has  made  converts 
of  two  ladies — sisters — ^with  money.  They 
are  convinced  that  he  is  not  only  right 
and  a  very  great  Discoverer  indeed,  but 
also  that  he  is  mentioned  in  Prophecy, 
and  will  bo  connected  with  the  end  of  the 
world.  They  talk  of  leaving  him  all  their 
money  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
tlie  truth.  He  has  begun  a  new  chapter 
on  the  Flatness  of  the  Earth,  and  has 
promised  a  Speculation  on  the  Outer  Rim. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  healed  wound 
breaks,  out  afresh,  and  he  remembers 
with  shame  and  sorrow  how  he  was 
cajoled  and  deceived,  and  how  he  was 
ready  to  part  with  the  whole  of  his 
fortune  to  an  unscrupulous  adventurer  and 
cheat. 

I  ought  to  leave  the  Colonel  to  his  own 
devices.  In  novels  he  would  have  gone 
back  to  America,  there  to  lose  all  his  ill- 
gotten  money  on  euchre  and  a  black 
bottle;  after  this  he  would  have  become 
once  more  adventurer,  sportsman,  and 
card-sharper;  and  he  would  have  been 
finally  hanged  for  horse-stealing,  or  shot 
for  cheating  at  monty.  I  beg  to  explain 
that  Mr.  Percival  Brooke  West  did  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

Johnny  dispatched,  he  sat  down  to 
think. 

First  of  all  he  had  not  done  so  badly 
aince  he  had  managed  to  get  into  his  little 
gambling  circle.  The  stolen  eight  hundred 
pounds  had  increased  to  more  than  a 
thousand,  without  deducting  his  personal 
expenses.  And  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
possibly  return  to  the' old  life.      And  then 


he  remembered  that  he  had  a  mother  and 
sisters. 

They  lived  by  the  seaside  in  a  pretty 
cottage — a  widow  woman  and  two  elderly 
daughters.  They  are  quite  well-to-do 
people,  and  until  the  autumn  of  this  year 
of  grace,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  they  lamented  continually  the 
absence  of  the  son  and  brother  who  had 
turned  out  so  badly,  and  been  so  "  extrava- 
gant '' — that  is  how  they  put  it ;  but  though 
they  knew  nothing  for  certain,  they  were 
aware  that  there  had  been  more  than 
extravagance. 

One  morning  in  September  the  prodigal 
came  home. 

''Mother,"  he  said,  "let  us  have  no 
talk  of  the  past  I  have  had  time  to 
sow  my  wild  oats.  1  have  saved,  at  the 
expense  of  many  privations  and  great 
resolution,  a  small  sum  of  money  to  come 
home  with.  Let  me  stay  a  little  while 
with  you  and  my  sisters  before  I  go  back 
to  the  struggle."  He  had  grown  his  grey 
beard  agam,  looked  quite  gentle  and 
humble,  and  spoke  so  kindly  that  their 
hearts  were  melted. 

Let  him  stay  1  Will  they  ever  let  him 
go  1  And  if  a  tiger  be  well  fed,  regularly 
fed,  and  kept  warm,  and  given  all  that  he 
wants,  that .  tiger,  in  course  of  time,  will 
become,  if  you  please,  a  mere  tame  cat. 
He  will  undergo  this  transformation  with- 
out any  repentance,  tears,  remorse,  sorrow, 
self-reproach,  penitence,  or  lamentations  of 
a  sinner,  but  comfortably,  gradually,  and 
smoothly.  In  course  of  time,  Mr.  Percival 
Brooke  West  will,  I  dare  say,  inherit  his 
mother's  property.  He  will  not  return  to 
town,  where  his  late  reception  inspired 
him  with  a  dislike  for  Clubland,  but  will 
remain  in  the  country,  and  will  become  an 
authority  on  whist;  he  will  be  popular 
amon'g  many  as  he  grows  older,  on  account 
of  his  strange  experiences  and  his  varied 
stories  of  travel  and  adventure;  and 
though  in  course  of  time  there  may  come 
into  the  country  rumours  of  wild  youth  and 
excesses,  followed  by  trouble,  no  one  will 
believe  that  he  was  ever  anything  but  an 
honourable  gentleman,  with  as  fair  a 
record  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most,  though 
perhaps  he  lost  his  money,  and  had  to  go 
abroad  for  a  time  to  make  more. 

But  Milly  and  her  husband  abide  by 
the  banks  of  the  gentle  river  Lea,  and  are 
contented,  and  he  hopes  to  do  such  great 
things  in  the  future  as  will  lead  him  to 
the  gate  of  honour  and  the  way  of  wealth. 

END  OF  "A  GLOniOUS  FORTUNE." 
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WHY  THEY  KEPT  HOLYDAY. 

BT  SusAK  K.  Phillips. 


Hark,  how  the  bells  are  clftshing  overhead  ! 

They  never  rang  so  joyously  afore ; 
And  every  bark  has  got  her  colours  spread, 

And  every  cx»ble*8  dancing  to  the  shore ; 
For  all  the  birds  are  telling  of  the  shoal 

Laid  rank  and  ready  out  by  Huntcliff  height, 
I  know  the  fisher-lads,  and  not  a  soul 

Will  tak*  his  lines  over  the  bar  to-night. 

Look  yonder— you  can  see  them  over  there. 

With  all  the  barefoot  childer  gathered  round : 
I  reckon  that  they  make  a  likely  pair. 

The  dead  that  has  oome  back,  the  lost  that's 
found ; 
To  think  the  hands  that  meet  so  frank  and  free. 

Last  parted  just  as  murder  touched  on  strife  ! 
Come  and  111  tell  thee— sit  aside  of  me— 

Why  we  keep  holyday  in  Hagalythe. 

Them  two,  twelve  years  back,  wer*  two  reckless  boys, 

With  twenty  summers  dancing  in  their  blood, 
Playing  with  life  and  time,  like  bsims  with  toys, 

And  hot  as  fire  with  each  changing  mood. 
Sin  Eve  first  touched  the  apple  in  the  Book, 

A  woman's  in  all  mischieves  that  I  know. 
And  'twas  a  lass's  idle  word  and  look 

That  brought  them  two  to  harm— it's  always  so. 

'*^*?,.^®''*  *  *»nnw  maid  too  I  her  blue  eyes, 
.  *»r»t  on  the  one  and  then  the  other  lit. 
As  bright  and  changeful  as  the  April  skies. 

Nor  ever  meant  a  wrong  or  shame  in  it ; 

*  old  men  watched  the  lads  go  glowering  past. 

And  heard  the  muttered  threat  and  sullen  oath. 
And  said,  twer' pity  if  the  fit  should  last, 

Summat  would  come  on  it,  to  one  or  both. 

It  wer'  a  wild  March  morning ;  I  had  been 
Looking  for  wreckage  out  by  Kindlin  Bay, 

And  up  by  Saltwick,  where  the  wind  blew  keen, 
1,  with  my  load,  wer'  toiling  on  my  way ; 

Bursting  across  the  hauf  I  met  our  Jfack, 
All  white  and  scared  he  wer',  and  hunted  like  ; 
A  '  f*     nwled  him,  started  sudden  back. 
And  raised  an  angry  hand,  as  if  to  strike. 

"  What  aUs  thee,  lad  ?"  I  said,  and  down  he  dropped. 
And  hid  his  face  among  the  clustered  heather ; 
cannot  tell  thee  now  how  long  we  stopped. 
Nor  all  we  wid,  out  in  the  fierce  Marchweather. 

1  loved  the  lad,  aye,  and  he  knew  it  well ; 
And  so  at  last,  I  heard  the  heavy  tale, 

And  I  was  sore  to  hark,  as  he  to  tell, 
And  ever  round  us  roared  the  rising  gale. 

•Twas  all  about  a  silly  scarlet  knot 
jPoUy  had  gi'en  to  one  of  'em,  you  see ;     . 

I  lay  the  lass  hersol'  had  clean  foigot. 
Before  they  all  had  parted  company. 

Up  there  at  Kiuswick  feast ;  but  so  it  was. 


And  they  two  came  to  words  about  the  thing 
Up  by  the  High  Lights,  where  the  short  si 


grass 
Beneath  the  flying  foam  was  glistering. 


'i 


ape 


Poor  Jack  I  he  sobbed  out  that  he  scaroelins  knew 
th  ^"*  *^^°^'  ^^'  *^*y  grappled 

And  close  and  closer  to  the  edge  they  di«w 

A    i  A"®  "^P  ^^*^»  ^¥  furious  struggling  men  ; 
And  then  a  Bfiout,  a  slip,  a  desperate  cluteh, 

At  the  witoh-elm  that  'mid  the  bouldere  sprung; 
A  single  fragile  stem  it  wer',  not  such 

As  fit  to  bear  what  to  its  branches  clung. 

It  swayed  and  bent ;  three  hundred  feet  beneath 
The  anmy  breakers  crashed  upon  the  shore  ; 

"d'^th    ^^^  "trained;   a  swift   and  headlong 
Was  waiting  for  them  in  the  hungry  roar"; 


It  swayed  and  parted  with  the  double  weight, 
*And  Will— I  had  to  stoop  to  hear  Jack  tellr- 

Just  smiled  and  said,  "  Be  good  to  PoUy,  mate, 
Good-bye,"  and  loosed  his  hold,  and  feU,  and  fell 

The  lightened  boughs  swung  upwards ;  blind  and 
dazed. 

Jack  struggled  back  to  land.    He  looked,  he  nid, 
Once  down,  just  once,  and  then,  like  some  tbing 
crazed. 

Over  the  bare  blank  down  he  turned  and  Bed ; 
Then,  as  if  stung  anew,  he  broke  my  hold. 

"Tell  her  I'm  gone— gone  like  another  Cain. 
And  she  may  curse^me  when  thy  tale  is  told," 

And  dashed  away  into  the  wind  and  rain. 

I  brought  my  heavy  tidings  to  the  town, 

With  looks  that  spoke  of  doom  before  my  speech, 
And  many  a  day  they  searched  the  dreary  down, 

And  many  a  day  they  roamed  along  the  beach ; 
And  by  the  heartn  our  Polly  wept  her  fiU^ 

While  gossips  mourned,  or  sought  their  bits  of 
blacky 
But  the  wild  sea  bad  no  account  of  Will, 

And  the  wild  moor  gave  us  no  word  of  JacL 

But  time  went  by ;  fast  fills  each  vacant  pUoe. 

I  reckon  life's  too  short  to  cherish  sorrow ; 
And  folk  that  sink  to  rest  with  woe-struck  face, 

Rise  up  and  go  to  work  in  peace  to-morrow ; 
And  ere  another  March  came  roaring  in, 

Polly  was  wedded  to  an  inlMid  chap ; 
They  said  she  wer'  in  luck  such  bien  te  win, 

I'siead  of  a  rough  fisher's  hut— mayhap ! 

But  I,  who  loved  the  lads,  for  many  a  year. 

I'd  come  and  stand  beside  that  ragged  sfcem, 
And  while  the  blast  swept  o'er  the  moorland  drear, 

Stare  out  across  the  sea,  and  think  on  them; 
And  ofens  as  I  stood  and  thought,  I'd  pray 

That  the  poor  boy  I  saw  that  bitter  night, 
As  quiet  in  some  stranger  churchgarth  lay, 

As  t'other,  where  toe  great  waves  onahed  to 
white. 

It  was  but  yester-eve  that  down  our  street, 
Two  tall  bronzed  chaps   came  with  a  steadj 
stride. 
With  a  broad  smile  for  all  they  chanced  to  meet ; 

We  stood  and  stared— sudden  a  woman  cried, 
A  wild  shrill  cry — ^and,  staggering  up  to  Will. 

Clings  round  his  neck  as  tit  the  man  to  smother; 
And  Jack  puts  back  the  crowd,  and,  grave  and  still, 
,  He  says,  "  There's  none  to   ken   roe,  Tae  do 
mother." 

Thou'lt  hear  them  tell  their  tale  theirsens.    A  boat 

Picked   WiU   up,  drifting,  dead-Uke,  with  the 
tide; 
'Twas  war-time  then— once  on  high  seas  afloat 

A  likely  lad  was  sure  enough  to  bide ! 
"I'se  glad  they  pressed  me  now,"  he  saya,  and 
shakes 

A  heavy  purse ;  he's  boatswain  of  the  Hawk, 
And  how  she  swoops  upon  each  priae  she  makes 

He'll  tell  you,  when  you  get  him  free  i'  talk. 

Jack  met  the  soldiers,  as  in  his  despair 

He  hung  upon  the  bridge  at  Caatleton, 
And  reckless  what  he  did.  be  'listed  there. 

Lord  !  where  the  lad  nas  been,  and  what  he's 
done; 
He  is  a  sergeant  now,  and  loves  his  trade, 

And  wears  his  stripes— I  scarce  know  what  they 
are! 
But,  an'  he  goes  a-wooing,  not  a  maid 

Among  us,  'ull  say  "  I>ilay  "  to  the  Hussar. 

You  should  ha'  seen  how  Polly  laughed  and  eried. 

Over  her  butter,  up  there  at  the  Gross, 
When  them  two  went  to  greet  her,  side  by  stde^ 

Happy  and  fortonato  spite  love  and  loss ; 
She'll  bring  her  master  up  the  town  to-nid^t ; 

For  we  may  well  make  feast— not  oft  i' life 
The  dead  come  back,  the  lost  stand  full  i'  sigbt. 

As  our  two  lads  to-day  in  Hagalythe  I 
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By  Madge  Hbpworth  Dixon. 


CHAPTER  I. 

There  are  incidents  in  one's  life  which 
seem  oddly  bitten  into  one's  memory. 
Often  enough  a  stray  sentence  in  child- 
hood, or  the  physiognomy  of  some  chance 
acquaintance  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
of  the  world,  take  hold  of  one's  recollec- 
tion with  a  vitality  out  of  all  relation 
to  their  intrinsic  importance.  The  incon- 
gruity of  these  haphazard  memories  often 
strikes  one  as  flagrant;  but  their  very  lack 
of  proportion  serves  to  rivet  the  attention 
like  a  bit  of  bad  draughtsmanship  in  a 
tenderly-conceived  picture.  It  is  as  if  some 
impressions,  for  no  very  evident  cause, 
were  drawn  in  a  biting  acid  on  ihe  retina 
of  that  stranee  bundle  of  incongruities 
called  a  mina,  while  others  are  merely 
sketched  in  pencil  and  easily  blurred  and 
effaced. 

There  must  have  been  something  of  the 
former  process  in  connection  with  an 
incident  which  happened  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago  at  Bordighera.  I  am,  I  may  safely 
say,  the  least  sentimental  of  mortals,  and 
laugh  when  all  right-minded  persons  are 
supposed  to  be  what  is  called  **  touched  " ; 
but  I  still  experience  an  odd  sensation 
when  I  see  a  solitary  steamer  diminishing 
on  a  broad  expanse  of  sea. 

I  found  myself  in  Mentone  the  other 
day,  and  ran  over  to  Bordighera  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  Sauntering  along  the 
terrace  to  the  left  of  the  long  flight  of  steps 
which  leads  from  the  quaint  and  tortuous 
streets  of  the  old  town,  I  again  saw  the 
half  forgotten  scene  of  years  before.  There 
was  a  tune  when  I  almost  knew  the  stonea 
Up  above  in  the  narrow  turnings  of  the  old 
town  the  burning  sun  can  only  penetrate  at 
noon-day;  but  here,  overlooking  the  spread- 
ing palm-gardens  and  the  exquisite  sapphire 
sea,  the  world  is  glad  with  the  ludiant 
golden  sunshine.  The  long,  straight,  dusty 
road  to  Yentimiglia  lies  from  this  height 
like  a  silver  thread  upon  the  delicate  green 
of  the  olive  growth,  and,  facing  towards  San 
Kemo,  the  tiny  white  villages  nestltf  on  the 
mountains  like  sea-gulls  on  a  rocL  But 
I  hardly  saw  these  things.  I  was  carried 
back  in  recollection  six  or  seven  years  to  a 
somewhat  dreary*  little  episode  in  which 
there  figured  a  young  English  girl.  I  never 
remember  hearing  her  Christian-name ;  her 
surname  was  Jones. 


pension  below.    It  was  one  teeming  after- 
noon in  December  in  the  year  187 — , 

There  was  an  air  of  rieid  if  mildewed 
respectability  about  the  YiUa  Clementine. 
It  had  a  look  of  gathering  up  its  skirts 
and  retiring  behind  a  couple  of  shabby 
laurestinus-trees  to  shut  out  the  cruel 
proximity  of  the  rectangular  telegraph- 
wires  topping  the  railway,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sideway  view  across  the  bridge  of 
a  dilapidated  restaurant  and  a  newly- 
opened  shop,  labelled  '^Marbres,"  where 
head-stones  were  carved  for  the  glorifi- 
cation of  those  unlucky  enough  to  require 
such  commodities.  The  Villa  Clementine 
(Pension)  as  was  touchingly  bracketed  on 
the  board  facing  the  road,  had,  like  some 
of  its  inmates,  seen  better  days.  It  had 
been  built  by  an  English  family,  had  even, 
in  its  heyday,  been  tenanted  by  a  countess 
in  her  own  right,  a  fact  ndt  infrequently 
whispered  in  confidence  by  Madame 
Pleyel  on  the  occasions  when  she  visited 
her  lady-boarders  in  their  respective  bed- 
rooms. The  villa  had  fdlen  on  'evU  days, 
and  seemed  to  resent  its  misfortunes 
in  a  certain  gloomy  aloofiiess  which  it 
held  from  its  surroundinga  The  build- 
ing had  decidedly  an  air  of  not  being  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  rest  of  the 
straggling    street  in  which  it  lay.     The 

Srden,  trimmed  by  a  hired  gardener  every 
w  weeks,  in  front  of  the  best  boarder's 
windows,  jan  wild  in  untidy  confusion  at 
the  back  and  side  of  the  house,  and  even 
extended  its  green  arms  in  the  shape  of 
moss  and  mildew  along  the  lower  portions 
of  the  once  stately  marble  stepa 

It  was  at  the  portal  of  this  somewhat 
dreary  establishment  that  a  hired  carriage 
stopped  one  teeming  wet  day  in  December. 
The  rare  southern  rain  had  fallen  since  sun- 
rise, so  that  thedusty  roads  of  the  day  before 
were  transformed  into  rivers  of  liquid  mud. 
The  villa  presented  the  smudged  and 
streaked  appearance  of  a  half-washed  urchin 
as  the  rain  trickled  down  its  stucco  surface, 
and  the  top  of  the  portico  drained  its  con- 
tents of  water  in  monotonous  thuds  upon 
the  steps  below.  It  even  coursed  from  the 
rim  of  the  waterproof  hat  down  the  nose 
of  the  surly  coachman,  who  at  last,  obeying 
the  repeated  cries  of  a  somewhat  shrill, 
though  youthful  voice  from  the  interior  of 
the  cab,  reined  in  his  steaming  horse  at  the 
Villa  Clementine.  Then  a  sUm  girl's  figure, 
muffled  about  the  mouth  and  struggling 
with  a  half-opened  umbrella,  descended 
from  the  cab,  and,  mounting  the  steps. 
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assailed  the  door-belL  After  a  few  minutes 
the  door  was  opened  cautiously  by  Madame 
Pleyel,  who,dres8ed  in  a  shabby  brown  dress 
with  a  large  fancy  hair-brooch,  looked  out 
and  smiled  a  half-timid  and  half-mechanical 
smile  as  she  ushered  the  stranger  in. 

Mademoiselle  wanted  a  room  1  Madame 
had  a  large  airy  room  to  the  north,  more 
strictly  speaking  to  the  north-west,  which 
she  could  let  upon  advantageous  terms. 
Mademoiselle  must  remember  that  it  was 
the  beginning  of  the  seasoa  Madame's 
rooms  to  the  south  were  occupied.  In 
a  fortnight  mademoiselle  should  have 
her  choice — did  I  not  know  the  formula  ? — 
at  present  there  was  the  bedroom  looking 
on  the  garden.  The  table  was  excellent, 
madame  affirmed,  and  the  reunions  in  the 
drawing-room  every  evening  charming. 
The  room  was  lighted  with  wax  candles, 
and  Madame  Pleyel — ^for  it  was  the  mistress 
of  the  establishment  who  thus  condescended 
to  extol  the  advantages  of  the  Villa 
Clementine — drew  hersdf  up  to  her  proud 
height  of  four  feet  eleven  inches,  with  the 
air  of  saying  that  neither  art  nor  luxury 
could  demand  more.  The  small  stranger 
faintly  demurred  on  the  ground  of  economy 
and  the  northern  aspect^  but,  on  finding  the 
bedroom  large,  and  furnished  with  a  balcony 
and  a  view  of  the  mountains  and  palm- 
gardens,  took  off  her  hat  and  sent  out  for 
her  one  modest  trunk  in  token  of  con- 
cluding the  bargain. 

The  face  and  head,  thus  denuded  of 
covering,  proclaimed  the  new  comer  to  be 
an  English  girl  of  no  very  unordinary  type. 
The  features,  which  I  had  afterwards  an 
opportunity  of  studying,  were  small  and 
regular,  without  being  of  the  flashy  order 
of  beauty  which  may  be  said  to  beg  admi- 
ration. The  brows  were  broad,  the  nose 
delicate,  with  deeply-cut  nostrils,  while  the 
lips,  when  compressed  in  thought,  were 
thin,  the  under  one  especially,  at  times 
assuming  the  mere  breadth  of  a  line.  The 
eyes,  under  the  straight  pencilling  of  the 
eyebrows,  were  deep-set,  but  piercingly 
and  singularly  brieht,  while  on  the  girl's 
high  cheek-bones  blazed  what  Heine,  with 
one  of  his  touches  of  profound  pathos, 
called  the  red  northern  lights  of  consump- 
tion. The  figure  was  slender  and  a  trifle 
flat,  and  the  line  of  shoulder,  too  square  for 
absolute  beauty,  was  thrown  into  greater 
prominence  by  the  slight  stoop  and  com- 
pressed chest  not  unusual  with  suflerers 
from  pulmonary  disease.  The  unusual 
whiteness  of  her  skin,  which  just  now 
gathered  the  green  reflections   from  the 


garden  outside,  and  the  thin,  small  hands 
with  their  prominent  blue  veins,  gave  a 
singularly  fragile,  almost  an  unearthly  look, 
to  this  solitary  little  figure. 

I  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time  and 
saw  her. 

Madame  Pleyel,  a  discreet  lady,  who 
rarely  thought  it  incumbent  on  heiaelf  to 
make  unnecessary  enquiries  concenung 
boarders  with  whom  she  had  made  a 
satisfactory  bargain,  shut  the  bedroom- 
door  with  a  puzzled  look.  She  indulged 
her  feminine  curiosity  to  the  extent  of 
wondering  why  so  delicate  a  young  lady 
travelled  alone;  and  on  paying  ihe  cab- 
man, and  ordering  Jules^  the  one  bieath- 
less  and  overworked  gar9on  of  the  pension, 
to  bring  in  the  trunk,  permitted  herself  to 
master  the  name  of  the  owner  written  on 
the  label.  The  name,  which  Madame 
Pleyel,  despite  her  GaUic  origin,  remem- 
bered to  have  heard,  was  Jones.  Miss 
Jones,  Clapham,  was  printed,  in  what 
looked  like  a  schoolboy's  handwritbg,  on 
the  label  attached  with  a  piece  pf  red-tape 
to  one  of  the  trunk-handles.  Jon^! 
Madame  remembered  having  a  pensionnaire 
of  the  name  some  two  years  back,  and 
made  a  mental  note  of  the  coincidence  as  a 
topic  for  future  conversation. 

The  curiosity  of  the  other  boarders  in 
the  Pension  Clementine  was  no  less  stirring. 
There  was  one  of  those  pauses  when 
feminine  excitement  actually  expresses 
itself  in  silence,  as  Miss  Jones,  dressed  in  a 
plain  black  frock  and  broad  white  wrist- 
bands, slipped  timidly  into  her  place  at  the 
six  o'clock  dinner. 

Two  courses^  one  of  soupe  maigre  and 
another  of  fresh  sardines,  hail  tardily  come 
and  clatteringly  gone  before  Miss  Jones 
permitted  herself  to  raise  her  eyes  to  her 
dinner  companionaL  It  is  possible  she  was 
in  A  measure  prepared  for  some  eccentricities 
in  her  fellow-boarders.  Bordighera  is  not 
Clapham,  and  Miss  Jones  may  have 
expected  something  of  novelty  in  the 
demeanour  of  such  Bussians,  Swedes,  or 
Poles  as  might  happen  to  find  themseires 
that  winter  in  the  south.  But  evidently, 
it  was  not  the  foreigners  at  this  foreign 
table  who  aroused  her  astonishment 
Miss  Jones  had  not  yet  learnt  that  her 
own  countrymen  are  the  most  independent 
and  therefore  the  most  eccentric  persons 
to  be  seen  amid  the  heterogeneous  crowd 
found  wandering  in  search  of  sunshine. 

Among  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  persons 
collected  round  the  table,  the  two  figures 
which  first   arrested  her  attention  were 
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Englishwomen.  To  her  rights  heading  the 
table  with  an  important  air,  sat  a  lady 
with  a  large  drab-^oloored  face  and  such 
a  wondrous  superstructure  of  pale  yellow 
hair,  set  about  with  gold  pins,  as  gaye  the 
top  of  her  head  the  look  of  being  a  gigantic 
pin-cushion.  The  flesh  hung  loose  about 
her  small,  sharp,  blue  eyes,  which  assumed 
a  piercing  and  querulous  expression  as 
each  successive  dish  was  offered  her.  She 
wore  a  profusion  of  showy  jewellery,  and 
a  liberal  proportion  of  lace  on  a  dress 
already  given  over  to  a  feminine  super- 
abundance of  gimp  and  bugles.  Her  con- 
versation consisted  of  grumbling,  half  to 
herself  and  half  to  the  table  in  general, 
while  she  carried  on  a  sort  of  rambling 
soliloquy  in  an  authoritative  voice  to  what 
seemed  to  be  an  invisible  person  under  the 
table,  but  who  was  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  a  large  over-fed  Scotch  terrier,  tied  to 
the  leg  of  her  chair.  This  extraordinary 
lady  went  by  the  name  of  Madame  Toto 
at  the  Villa  Clementine.  She  had,  in  fact, 
assumed}  along  with  mther  obtrusive 
coronets  on  her  pocket-handkerchiefs,  an 
air  of  being  some  distinguished  person  in 
exile,  and,  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  her 
incognito,  had  declined  to  give  her  name. 
But  the  instinct  of  nomenclature  is  nearly 
as  universal  as  language  itself ;  and  in  this 
instance  the  would-be  mysterious  stranger 
simply  passed  by  the  name  of  her  dog. 

Besides  this  doubtful  representative  of 
Great  Britain,  there  wa^  a  thm  wiry  woman 
with  a  hard  but  uneasy  eye,  who  imparted 
her  convictions  with  an  obstinacy  terrible 
to  the  other,  and  conversationally  weaker, 
sex.  Miss  Manns,  the  lady  in  question, 
wa3  both  a  linguist  and  a  traveller,  and 
was  imparting  some  recent  experiences  in 
Asia  Minor  in  a  deep-toned  but  singu- 
larly penetrating  voice  to  a  small  sallow- 
faced  French  professor,  who  sat  nearly 
opposite  to  her  at  table.  He  did  not 
appear  to  thoroughly  understand  her, 
but  from  time  to  time  smiled  in  a  polite 
but  evasive  way.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  find  an  empty  chair  on  either  side 
of  this  talented  lady,  but  her  conver- 
sational powers  made  her  independent  of 
such  conventional  restraints  as  are  sup- 
posed to  restrict  a  woman's  attention  to 
her  immediate  neighbours.  Not  a  diner 
in  the  pension  but  was  in  his  time 
brought  within  rimge  of  her  tongue, 
or  hail  of  her  inflexible  eye.  She  had, 
besides  the  gift  of  tongues,  an  extra- 
ordinary talent  for  organising  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  gave  her  a  sort 


of  authority  in  the  pensions  in  which  she 
generally  found  herself.  The  rest  of  the 
boarders  were  less  eccentric  types.  A 
couple  of  respectable  bourgeois  from  a 
place  near  Toulon  sat  near  Madame  Toto. 
They  said  little,  retired  early,  always 
wore  mufflers  and  woollen  shawls,  and 
took  beef-tea  at  the  table  d'h6te  dinner. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  table,  over 
against  Miss  Manns,  sat  a  large  com- 
placent Parisian,  who  decorously  pro- 
claimed her  widowhood  in  black  bomba- 
zine, and  a  profusion  of  fanciful  jet  orna- 
ments. She  was  less  artificial  than  most 
inmates  of  the  gay  capital,  but  had  still 
the  practice  of  too  frequently  using  a  smile 
that  had  perhaps  done  good  work  in  its 
youth.  Its  owner  at  present  confined 
herself  to  eating  prodigious  meals, 
with  a  philosophic  disregard  to  the 
clatter  of  dishes  and  babel  of  tongues 
around  her,  and  punctually  played  cards 
with  an  ex-priest,  who  appeared  every 
evening  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner. 
The  sterner  portion  of  creation  were 
always  in  a  mioority  at  the  Villa  Clemen- 
tine. Besides  the  small  professor  who 
suffered  from  dyspepsia  and  Miss  Manns's 
volubility,  there  were  only  at  that  time  at 
the  pension  a  stout,  flond  young  author 
of  the  ultra-realistic  school,  who  was,  it 
was  rumoured,  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Gil  Bias,  and  who  talked  a  great 
deal  about  '^La  Femme,"  and  a  pale 
young  German  naval  officer,  who  occu- 
pied the  chair  next  to  Miss  Jones,  I  could 
not  help  noticing  what  a  pretty  couple 
they  made,  sitting  together:  she,  with 
her  smooth  dark  braids  and  transparent 
skin ;  he,  with  his  fair  northern  hair  and 
broad  shoulders.  They  seemed,  however, 
too  shy  to  speak  to  each  other,  and  the 
dinner  dragged  on  as  usual,  amid  the 
erumbling  of  Madame  Toto,  the  clatter  of 
dishes,  and  the  distant  but  resonant  solution 
of  the  Eastern  Question  from  Miss  Manns's 
quarter  of  the  tabl& 

CHAPTER  II. 

« 

Not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  for  over 
five  weeks.  The  old  year  had  gone  and 
the  new  year  come,  but  visitors  sauntered 
along  under  their  blue-lined  umbrellas,  or 
crept  under  the  shade  of  the  gigantic 
olive-tree&  Those  accustomed  to  dreary 
northern  skies  can  hardly  realise  that 
Christmas  passes  with  an  accompaniment 
of  brilliant  sunshine,  with  the  roses  bloom- 
ing at  your  windows,  and  the  fervent, 
cloudless  blue  overhead.    The  spirit  of  the 
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sleepy  soathern  life  soon  takes  possession 
of  the  idler  who  sits  ander  the  palm-trees 
and  watches  the  seagulls  skim  along  the 
surface  of  the  tideless  sea.  There  was  jast 
a  line  of  foam  frioging  the  sapphire  tint  of 
the  little  bay  at  my  feet  that  morning, 
while  the  gleaming  white  of  a  cross-bailed 
boat,  which  lay  gently  swerWng  on  the 
waters,  blended  with  the  pearly  horizon. 
I&  is  an  enchanted  land,  like  the  realisation 
of  a  childish  dream  of  fairyland.  Are 
there,  indeed,  one  begins  to  think,  sack 
evils  as  chilling  fogs  and  gloomy  skies) 
Do  cold,  and  hanger,  and  misery  really 
exist,  or  is  not  the  whole  idea  like  some 
miserable  nightmare  that  one  has,  as  it 
were,  pat  off  with  the  morning's  light  1 

Once  give  way  to  the  snbtle  sedaction 
of  this  land  of  perpetaal  sammer,  and  it 
is  the  sad  pale-coloared  north  which 
alone  seems  unreal  Why,  I  ask  myself, 
being  free,  have  I  coushed  and  shiverod  in 
England  when  in  a  day  and  a  night  I 
might  have  been  basking  in  the  southern 
sun  1  There  is  a  richness  here  in  the 
south  in  the  very  earth  on  which  you 
tread— Nature  is  generous,  and  gives  with 
both  her  handa  The  warmth  of  a 
thousand  summers  seems  to  run  in  the 
veins  of  the  dark-eyed  peasants  who  loiter 
by  the  sea,  or  doze  against  the  high  wall 
of  the  luxurious  psdm-gardens,  looking 
towards  San  Remo. 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  as  lazy  as  they  as 
I  watched  the  little  white-sailed  boat  weigh 
anchor  and  glide  out  to  sea,  and  the  sea- 
gulls gather  and  float  on  the  face  of  the  witter 
off  the  next  jut  of  land  beyond  the  bay. 

"  What  a  beautiful  thing  is  repose," 
I  thought  to  myself  for  the  hundredth 
time,  when  my  ear  caught  the  rustle  of  a 
silk  dress,  and  the  shrill  snap  of  a  terrier. 
There  was  no  need  to  look,  I  knew  my  doom 
was  certain  and  near.  Madame  Toto,  never 
a  disciple  of  the  joy  of  calm,  was  upon  me. 

'^  Ab,  good-momiog  1  good-morning ! "  I 
heard  the  old  querulous  voice  say,  and  the 
would-be  young  face  approached  mine  as 
Madame  Toto,  to  my  annoyance,  spread 
herself  out  and  took  a  seit  next  to  me  on 
the  wooden  bench.  Her  skin  looked  more 
withered  and  pasty  than  ever  in  the 
strong  morning  light,  in  spite,  or  perhaps  in 
consequence,  of  the  black-and-white  spotted 
veil  that  she  wore  and  the  wondrous 
superstructure  of  hair,  tuUe,  and  artificial 
ro^es  which,  as  usual,  crowned  iier  head. 
Her  arms  were  covered  with  bracelets,  and 
htr  cloak  with  fringe.  There  was  never 
alou'i  thii  woman  a  spot  where  the  eye 


could  rest  gratefully  on  a  plain  surface,  or 
a  simple  fold.  The  theory  that  a  woman's 
peculiar  identity  —  I  mean  that  special 
something  which  makes  every  breathing 
human  being  distinct  and  separate  from 
her  fellow — is  often  expressed  in  dieas, 
was  amply  demonstrated  in  Madame  Toto. 
There  was  what  the  new  school  of  Ameri- 
can novelists  would  call  a  lack  of  simplicity 
about  this  lady's  mind.  Her  brain,  in 
truth,  seemed  to  be  flounced  and  frilled 
with  such  a  wondrous  collection  of  whinu, 
conceits,  and  preconceptions  as  made  even 
the  attempt  at  rational  conversation  im- 
possible^  I  had,  indeed,  long  since  given 
up  the  idea,  and  resigned  mvself  to  her 
society  with  the  patience  with  which  we 
nearly  always  accept  the  inevitable. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  wretched  set 
of  people  in  a  pension  1  For  my  part,  I 
can  t  imagine  where  they  come  from," 
began  Madame  Toto. 

The  dog  again  snapped  and  was  caressed 
before  I  answered. 

*<You  are  alluding  to  the  Penmon 
Clementine  1"  I  asked  stiffly,  for  I  was  eren 
afraid  of  beiog  ordinarily  civil,  for  fear  of 
being  asked  to  travel  back  to  England,  or 
share  her  sitting-room  in  the  evemng. 

I  have  no  fear,  personally,  of  her  evil 
tongue,  but  dread  excessively  her  over- 
tures of  intimacy,  which  she  insists  on 
proffering  with  the  Graphic  and  the 
lUustrat^  London  News,  whenever  she 
happens  to  be  in  a  good  temper. 

**  The  idea  of  people  taking  their  beef- 
tea  in  the  dining-room ! "  she  proceeded. 
*'  It  positively  makes  me  sick  !  Do  yon 
see  those  French  people  every  day!  I 
should  say  people  might  stay  in  their  bed- 
rooms. I  know  I  shouldn't  disgust  people 
by  taking  beef-tea  in  the  dining-room. 
Then  there's  Miss  Manns.  I'm  sure  she's 
no  better  than  a  Turk.  She  actually  said 
last  night  that  a  Mussulman  was  cleaner 
and  more  religious  than  a  Chriatiaa  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  I  I  call  it 
sacrilege — nothing  short  of  sacrilega" 

Although  Madame  Toto  paused  here  for 
a  reply,  I  thought  it  what  a  Frenchman 
calls  a  '*  golden  opportunity  for  holding 
my  tongue."  I  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  anxious  to  enlighten  her  ignorance 
as  to  tihe  tenets  of  the  Mahommedan 
religion,  knowing  her  to  be  one  of  those 
ladies  who  cling  to  their  preconceived  ideas 
in  preference  to  the  most  conclusive  facts 
which,  may  be  demonstrated  to  them. 

I  merely,  therefore,  evaded  the  subject) 
and  ddled  her  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
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the  scene.  I  made  some  cursory  remark 
aboat  the  sea  beiog  blue,  or  the  pakn-treea 
green— I  forget  which.  I  like,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  personalities,  especially  about 
people  with  whom  one  has  to  sit  down  to 
dinner.  Bat  Madame  Toto  was  not  a 
woman  to  be  silenced  when  she  meant  to 
talk.  She  would  have  neither  sea  nor  palm- 
trees.  She  never,  even  for  conversational 
purposes,  pretended  to  like  scenery,  and  to 
abuse  her  fellow-creatures  was  to  her  one  of 
the  dearest  privileges  of  the  gift  of  speech. 
"  Xow,  there's  that  queer  little  thing — 
Miss  Jones,  they  call  her,"  proceeded 
Madame  Toto.  *'  Strange  thing  for  a  girl 
to  be  out  here  by  herself,  don't  you  think  t 
I  call  it  remai'kably  odd." 

"  The  poor  girl  is  consumptive,"  I  said, 
''  and  her  people  can't  all  afford  to  leave 
England,  I  hear." 

"Oh,  some  young  governess,  somebody 
in  that  cl  iss  of  life,"  continued  my  com- 
panion, of  whose  complaints  and  snobbish- 
ness I  was  beginning  to  get  heartily  tired. 
"  Of  course  girls  of  that  sort  are  not  looked 
after  as  we,  probably,  have  been.  I  was 
never  let  go  three  yards  without  my  maid  ; 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  I  was  a  most  attractive 
girl  at  that  aga  I'm  sure  the  compli- 
ments I  had  paid  me  were  quite  absurd ! 
Bat  if  that  girl  is  an  invalid,  it's  odd  she 
should  always  be  running  about  with  young 
men — very  odd,  I  should  say !  She  is 
always  with  that  German  officer.     They 

do  say " 

"  I  really  must  be  turning  back,"  I  could 
not  help  saying  rather  abruptly ;  there  are 
times  when  one's  human  nature  gets  the 
better  of  mere  politeness ;  and  I  rose  and 
tamed  back  down  the  long  flight  of  steps 
to  the  lower  new  town. 

The  same  afternoon.  Miss  Manns,  who, 

as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  one  of 

those  indefatigable  ladies  who  not  only  go 

expeditions  themselves,  but  must,  perforce, 

carry    everybody    else    with    them,    had 

arranged  an  excursion  on  the  mountains. 

A   few  hours  later,   therefore,   found  us 

climbing  one  of  those  charming  valleys, 

rich  with  olive  woods,  and  shady  cool  places, 

thick  with  maiden-hair  fern  and  pale  violets, 

where  the  tmy  streams  pour  down  from 

the   heights  to  the  Mediterranean.    It  is 

pretty  to  hear  the  almost  fearful  silence  of 

these  mountain-passes  broken  with  their 

child-like  babble. 

But  beside  the  prattle  of  the  mountain 
stream,  there  was  the  merry  talk  that  day 
of  our  young  couple  from  Uie  pension.  I 
was  glad  to  have  them  with  us,  for  I  like  to 


see  happy,  handsome  young  people  about 
It  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  I,  now  a 
grey-haired  woman  with  little  but  my 
crotchets  and  my  remts  left,  first  tasted 
what  is  called  the  foUy  of  follies,  when  the 
eye  brightens  and  the  voice  softens  for 
someone,  who  may  be  less  than  a  stranger, 
but  who  is  at  any  rate  more  than  a  friend. 
We  call  it  a  folly,  this  eternal  and  sublime 
dream  of  youth ;  bat  not,  I  have  generally 
noticed,  until  we  are  too  old  to  evoke  it. 
Love,  as  well  as  every  other  indiscretion, 
may  be  laughed  at  when  the  temptation  is 
over;  but  even  wiseacres,  as  a  modern 
writer  has  acutely  pointed  out,  regret  their 
youth  more  than  their  imprudences,  and 
most  of  us  would  brave  temptation  if  We 
had  a  chance  of  regaining  our  teens. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  had  never  seen 
little  Miss  Jones  look  prettier ;  her  eyes 
danced  with  pleasure  as  she  tripped  up  the 
steep  path  in  front  of  us,  turning  round 
ever  and  anon  to  encourage  our  more 
sedate  footsteps.  The  young  lieutenant, 
too,  looked  radiant  in  a  novel  way — I 
mean,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  have  gained 
that  extra  touch  of  animation  and  man- 
liness which  a  young  man  seldom  fails  to 
exhibit  when  he  is  talking  to  the  woman 
he  loves.  And  yet,  except  for  the  gossip 
of  the  pension,  to  which,  as  a  rule,  I  paid 
little  attention,  I  had  no  particular  reason 
to  suppose  these  young  people  were  any- 
thing to  each  other.  The  fact  that  he  sat 
next  to  her  at  table,  and  offered  her  the 
salt  and  the  salad,  was  not  to  me,  as  it 

Speared  to  the  elder  ladies  at  the  Villa 
ementine,  convincing  proof  that  he  would 
also  offer  her  what  is  called  the  devotion  of 
a  life.  I  am  not  given  to  the  wild  imagin- 
ings common  to  lilies  who  find  themselves 
without  either  much  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment, and  had  supposed  that  the  young 
German,  who  seemed  endowed  with  excel- 
lent sense,  and  was  known  to  be  suffering 
from  consumption,  would  have  restricted 
his  attentions  to  a  purely  ornamental 
character. 

But  somehow,  the  foolish  words  of 
Madame  Toto  came  back,  whether  I  would 
or  no.  Did  this  siUy  old  woman  speak 
truth  in  this  instance,  and  were  they  likely 
to  be  more  than  finendst  It  is  strange 
how  the  little  speck  or  flaw  which  consti- 
tutes the  tit-bit  of  a  scandal,  has  the  habit 
of  lingering  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  even 
when  he  has  honestly  and  indignantly 
rejected  it  in  the  first  instance. 

As  we  came  home  the  same  evening, 
an  untoward  accident  occurred,  which  gave 
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fall  force  not  only  to  my  fanciea,  bat 
unfortanately  point  and  zest  to  what  I  felt 
to  be  the  unjast  saspicions  of  the  morning. 

CHAPTER  III. 

There  is  little  or  no  twilight  in  the 
soath.  The  tender  gloaming  of  northern 
shores  has  no  counterpart  in  this  radiant 
land  of  baming  earth  and  sky,  where  the 
night  is  upon  you  the  moment  the  san 
drops  behind  the  pine-crowned  heights. 

We  had  lingered  longer  than  usual  that 
afternoon  on  the  mountains,  so  that  the 
darkness  OTcrtook  us  while  we  were  still 
making  our  way  down  one  of  the  pre- 
cipitous and  stony  tracks  which,  rough  as 
water-courses,  and  intricate  and  narrow  as 
a  maze,  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  Maritime  Alps. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a 
young  couple  should  drop  behind  in 
returning  home,  so  that  I  hardly  noticed 
the  absence  of  Miss  Jones  and  our  young 
officer,  until  the  sudden  night  made  us  not 
really  lose  our  way,  but  hesitate  in  the 
choice  of  a  path.  We  had  arrived  at  a 
fork  in  the  road,  and  Miss  Manns  imme- 
diately employed  her  excellent  lungs  in 
shouting  for  advice  from  the  loiterers. 
But  no  sort  of  reply  came  in  return. 
Shout  as  we  would,  there  came  only  the 
echo  of  our  own  voices  from  the  woods, 
and  ^s  my  companion  overruled  my  sugges- 
tjion  of  returning  to  look  for  the  missing 
ones,  jand  the  darkness  gathered,  we  were 
glad  to  make  our  way  home. 

The  path  we  had  chosen  turned  out  to 
be  the  right  one,  so  that  we  were  in  plenty 
of  time  to  change  our  things  before  tliQ  six 
o'clock  dinner.  We  were,  however,  surprised 
to  leaxn  ths^t  our  young  friends  had  not 
arrived,  the  idea  having  occurred  to  both  of 
us  that  they  had  simply  taken  another 
and  probably  shorter  way  back  to  the  town. 

Our  suspicions  increased  as  the  evening 
advanced  without  their  being  heard  of. 

What  could  have  become  of  them) 
Many  speculations  were  hazarded  at  the 
dinner-table,  but  the  conviction  the  most 
popular  among  the  lady-boarders  was  un- 
deniably that  Miss  Jones  had  sprained  her 
ankle  or  had  a  fit  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  was  waiting  for  a  litter  to  carry 
her  back. 

This  dramatic  aspect  of  things  seemed 
to  tickle  the  prevaUing  flutter  of  curiosity 
and  mystification,  and  add  that  zest  and 
flavour  to  the  conversation  which  any 
accident,  however  painful,  gives  to  ladies 
of  what  is  called  "  a  certain  age.'' 


It  is  curious  that  when  Miss  Jones,  tired 
and  footsore,  but  otherwise  in  bodily 
health,  appeared  on  the  scene  as  we  were 
about  to  leave  the  drawing-room  two  hoars 
afterwards,  a  reaction  set  in. 

She  had  not  been  hurt,  after  alL  It 
was  strange  that  a  young  lady  who  had 
neither  sprained  her  foot  or  had  a  fit,  as 
had  been  arranged,  should  stay  out  in  the 
dark  with  a  young  man.  Lost  their  way  \ 
Oh  yes.  Those  who  had  invented  and 
clung  to  the  fit  and  ankle  theory  were  now 
the  first  to  see  something  singularly  light 
in  the  conduct  of  a  young  woman  who 
would  lose  herself  with  naval  officers. 

The  poor  child  had  run  into  the  room 
to  report  herself  to  me  and  explain  how 
they  had  taken  a  wrong  turning,  which 
eventually  led  them  to  a  village  some  five 
miles  off.  There  she  had  felt  so  ill  as  to 
be  unable  to  move  until  the  youug  German 
had  returned  for  a  donkey,  there  being  no 
road  for  carriages.  She  was  evidently 
frightened  and  scared  by  the  black  looks 
of  the  very  women  who  had  been  so  sym* 
pathetic  in  theory  a  few  minutes  before. 

Her  reception  was  certainly  discouraging. 
Miss  Manns  paused  in  the  middle  of 
what  the  scientists  would  call  an  *'ez 
haustive "  description  of  the  neighbouring 
Saracenic  vUlages,  to  which,  however, 
through  some  inadvertency,  no  one  seemed 
to  be  especially  listening.  I  have  described 
her  eye  as  hard,  but  at  the  same  time 
uneasy ;  it  now  assumed  a  glare  directed 
at  a  spot  just  above  Miss  Jones's  head 
which  was  little  short  of  terrible  to  behold. 
There  had  been  something  of  what  diplo- 
matists call  a  coalition  or  rapprochement 
that  evening.^  That  is  to  say,  Madame 
Tdto  and  Miss  Manns,  who  were  not 
generally  oir  speaking  terms,  had  exchanged 
civilities  in  the  drawing-room  over  poor 
little  Miss  Jones's  misdemeanour.  At  the 
same  moment,  therefore,  Madame  Totorose 
majesticallyi  and  gathering  up  her  skirts 
and  talking  loudly  to  her  dog,  left  the 
room.  The  invalid  oouple,  too,  whiapered 
together,  and  putting  on  what  seemed 
even  an  extra  number  of  shawls,  tottered 
after  her. 

Poor  little  Miss  Jones !  it  remained 
only  for  the  realistic  French  author,  who 
seldom  appeared  in  the  drawing-room,  but 
who  at  tha.t  moment  was  passing  the  open 
door,  to  give  her  a  singularly  open  and 
admiring  stare.  He  had  hardly  looked  at 
her  before  during  the  weeks  she  had  been 
at  the  pension;  but  the  unfortunate  episode 
of  the  evening  had  evidently  raised  her  is 
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this  gentleman's  estimation  as  a  worthy 
example  of  * '  La  Femme. " 

The  next  morning  I  was  called  away  bjr 
some  friends  at  Nice,  and  having  some  busi- 
ness in  that  town  was  detained  several  days. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  on  my  return 
to  the  Villa  Clementine  that  Miss  Jones 
was  leaving  the  pension  that  day.  What 
could  her  departure  mean )  I  knew  she 
had  had  the  intention  of  remaining  the 
winter.  Was  it  possible  that  they  were 
actually  driving  her  away  1 

I  went  at  once  to  Miss  Jones's  door,  and 
nearly  fell  over  two  or  three  officious 
servants  who,  in  view  of  a  departure,  were 
fussUy  proffering  their  servicea  Jules  was 
already  carrying  her  box  to  the  door. 

"  You  are  going  away  1 "  I  asked.  The 
poor  girl  looked  paler,  smaller,  and  more 
transparent  than  ever,  as  she  stood  in  the 
north  light  in  her  straight  black  clothes. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  answered  in  a  tone  of 
deep  mortification.  There  was  on  her  face 
an  expression  of  pained  bewilderment,  a 
grievously  hurt  look,  which  I  have  not  for- 
gotten, although  some  six  or  seven  years 
have  passed  since  then. 

I  cannot  explain  why  my  heart  went  out 
in  this  strange  way  to  a  stranger.  I  knew 
nothing  of  her,  the  solitary  facts  I  had 
gathered  were  that  her  father  was  in 
reduced  circumstances,  and  that  her  sister 
had  died  of  consumption.  There  was  little 
I  could  do  now  at  the  last  minute  except 
give  her  my  hand. 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  you  off  ]"  I  asked, 
thinking  that  the  protection  of  an  elder 
woman's  presence  might  be  some  small 
comfort  to  her. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  she  answered 
simply,  and  then  explained  that  she  was 
going  by  the  boat  to  Nic,e,  where,  it  seems, 
there  was  some  old  school-mistress  of  hers, 
and  that  a  cab  would  be  at  the  door  in  a 
minute  to  take  her  down  to  the  shore. 

The  drive  was  not  long,  but  I  had  time 
to  learn  that  Madame  Toto  had  been  in- 
strumental in  forcing  Miss  Jones's  depar- 
ture. It  seems  that  she  had  represented 
to  Madame  Pleyel  that  not  only  she,  but 
all  the  ladies  in  the  pension,  would  leave 
unless  the  heroine  of  the  mountain  excursion 
was  requested  to  go. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  Facts  are 
painfully  prosaic  in  real  life,  and  will  not 
bend  in  aid  of  the  weak  and  the  lonely. 

There  seemed  something  almost  ironical 
in  the  radiant  sunshine  and  the  gorgeous 


of  this  bounteous  Nature,  where  the  orange 
and  myrtle  fringe  the  sea,  and  the  fervent 
blue  of  the  skies  shines  through  the  olive- 
groves  on  to  violet  and  rose,  they  were 
banishing  this  wretched  little  consumptive. 
They  were  sending  her  out  broadcast,  as  it 
were,  into  the  great  busy  world,  which  is 
called  callous  because  it  has  little  time  to 
give  to  strangers. 

The  steamer  was  already  in  sight, 
heaving  gently  on  the  broad  swell  of  the 
glistening  sapphire  sea.  Near  inshore,  in 
the  fringe  of  surf  which  seems  to  kiss  the 
orange-trees,  the  lazy  brown-eyed  sailors 
were  waiting  with  a  little  boat  to  take  up 
passengers  for  the  larger  vessel.  I  re- 
member the  smaU  jokes  they  made  in  their 
stranffo  mongrel  tongue. 

"  &ood-bye" — "  good-bye,"  is  all  we  said, 
and  the  small  black  figure  stepped  into 
the  row-boat  a  minute  before  it  pushed 
off.  Just  a  glance  from  the  small  sad  face, 
a  flutter  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  I 
saw  no  more. 

I  think  I  said  that  some  memories  are  as 
a  part  of  ourselves,  and  for  reasons  which 
we  cannot  reason  with.  Why  should  I 
remember  some  seven  years  aiter  that  a 
stranger  in  an  indifferent  pension  took  on 
one  particular  day  the  steamer  for  Nice  1 
Moreover,  why  should  the  circumstance 
affect  me  1  I  had  already  arrived  at  that 
comfortable  stage  in  middle  life  when  we 
are  inclined  to  bear  our  neighbours'  ills 
with  philosophic  fortitude.  And  this  of 
all  virtues  is  the  one  which  grows  with 
advancing  years. 

Why,  Uien,  did  I  experience  a  ridiculous 
sensation  in  the  throat  as  I  climbed  the 
steps  seven  years  ago,  and  how  is  it  I 
remember  so  exactly  the  spot  where  I  stood 
to  see  the  last  trail  of  emoke  from  the 
vanishing  steamer ) 

I  think  it  is  because  that  trail  of  smoke, 
in  some  strange  way,  has  become  associated 
in  my  mind  with  all  the  va^e,  the  unwritten, 
the  unfinished  acts  of  which  life  b  full 

Is  there  not  something  pathetic  in  an 
unfinished  story,  when  the  hand  is  stilled 
while  the  page  is  still  unwritten  1  The 
same  feeling  takes  possession  of  me  as, 
looking  back,  I  think  of  that  little  solitary 
figure  going  out  unknown  and  unfriended 
on  that  wide  expanse  of  sea.  Poor  little 
Miss  Jones  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
of  since.  As  the  smoke  of  the  steamer 
died  out  faintly  on  the  glowing  sky-line, 
so  she,  too,  vanished  from  that  day. 

What  has  become  of  that  young  girl, 
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one  pathetic  glance,  as  I  watched  the  faint 
speck  disappear  on  the  pearly  horizon  t 

What  indeed  1  Is  she  alive  or  dead — is 
she  well  and  happy,  or  haye  they  laid  her, 
some  other  winter,  under  the  palms  by  the 
tideless  sea?  Has  she  forgotten  her 
injuries,  poor  little  girl,  and  has  she  for- 
gotten Bordighera  in  the  vague,  unknown 
land  to  which  she  has  gone  t 

WHAT  WAS  HE1 
By  Theo  Gift. 
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THE  FIRST  TIME. 

I  THINK  it  was  in  the  second  week  of 
August,  1868,  that  it  happened.  I  may 
not  be  quite  right  about  the  time  of  the 
month  or  the  month  itself;  but  I  am 
almost  sure  it  was  in  August ;  and  I  know 
it  was  that  summer,  the  summer  of  1868, 
that  I  spent  in  Switzerland. 

We  were  staying  at  a  pension  kept  by 
a  Madame  Yamb^ry,  just  outside  the  little 
town  of  Abondance,  among  the  Swiss  Alps. 
It  was  a  charming  place — a  sort  of  big, 
rambling  ch&let,  built  on  the  wooded  slope 
of  a  steep  hill,  commanding  a  glorious 
view  of  the  snowy  mountains  which  framed 
us  in  on  all  sides  but  one;  and  looking 
straight  down  on  the  little  town,  with  its 
picturesque  jumble  of  red  roofs  and  twisted 
chimneys,  and  the  narrow,  rock-bound  river. 

We  were  a  lively  enough  party  at  the 
ch&let ;  Madame  Vamb^ry  being  a  pleasant 
woman,  and  having  a  knack  of  getting 
together  young  and  pleasant  inmate&  I 
don't  remember  all  of  them,  for  they  went 
and  came,  but  I  can  recaJl  a  nice  little 
Irish  doctor;  a  handsome  High  Church 
clergyman  and  his  sister,  who  went  down 
to  early  mass  regularly  every  morning  in 
the  town  below;  a  French  marquise, 
middle-aged,  but  fascinating;  a  newly- 
married  couple,  also  French;  and  Helen 
Joyce,  with  whom  I  was  travelling.  I  was 
then  sizand-twenty,  in  high  health  and 
spirits,  and  unmarried ;  while  she  was  still 
wearing  her  widow's  weeds.  Indeed  it 
was  as  a  help  to  recovering  her  spirits, 
which  had  been  sorely  tried  by  her  hus- 
band's death,  that  I  had  agreed  to  spend 
the  year  in  travelling  with  her. 

Unquestionably,  the  most  fascinating 
members  of  our  party  were  the  newly- 
married  couple.  They  were  both  very 
I  young  (she  could  scarcely  have  been 
eighteen),  deliciously  good-looking,  over 
head  and  ears  in  love  with  one  another, 
and  had  only  been  married  a  week  I    This 


last  fact  naturally  made  them  even  mon  the 
central  objects  of  observation  and  cimosity 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been ;  bat, 
indeed,  the  young  wife  was  pretty  and  in- 
nocent enough  to  attract  notice  anywhere, 
fresh  firom  me  convent-school,  where  she 
had  passed  all  her  young  life,  naive  as  a 
babe  and  playful  as  a  kitten,  with  big  black 
eyes,  most  childishly  round  and  liquid, 
a  little  head  covered  with  short  soft  coils, 
and  a  complexion  of  milk  and  roses. 

The  husband,  however,  was  even  more 
remarkable  for  beauty  :  toll  and  slenderly 
made,  with  a  perfectly  oval  face,  long 
waving  hair  of  a  rich  auburn  colour,  with 
point^  beard  and  moustache  alightly 
deeper  in  tint,  and  eyes  the  like  of  which 
I  had  never  seen  before.  They  were 
indeed  the  chief  feature  in  his  face,  and 
though  I  could  not  call  them  beautjM  ^ 
some  did,  they  would  have  marked  the 
man  among  a  hundred  others  after  yean 
of  forgetfulnesa 

If  some  of  you  think  that  this  is  an  after 
fancy  of  mine,  not  existent  at  the  time,  but 
created  by  later  impressions,  yon  are 
wrong.  What  I  say  of  them  now  I  thonght 
then,  and  even  described  them  in  a  letter 
which  is  still  extont.  ''Eyes  not  large,  bat 
looking  so  from  a  singular  power  of  dilation 
in  the  pupil  produced  by  any  intensity  of 
feeling,  pleasant  or  the  reverse;  wUtes 
very  convex,  and  with  the  dazzlingly 
opaque  brilliancy  of  porcelain ;  iiia  of  a 
bright  golden  colour,  surrounded  by  an 
outer  ring  of  deep  greenish  grey;  the  whole 
shaded,  and  made  additionaUy  noticeable 
by  the  straight,  sharply-pencilled  brows, 
inky-black,  and  sUghtly  depressed  towards 
the  nose,  a  peculiarity  which  became  in- 
tensified whenever  their  owner  was  exdted 
to  either  irony  or  vexation,  and  which  lent 
a  curious  and,  to  me,  somewhat  unplea- 
sant expression  to  his  face." 

The  other  ladies  voted  him  as  handsome 
as  an  archangel.  Mr.  Hume,  our  clergyman, 
suggested,  half-laughingly,  "  a  fallen  one!' 
but,  whatever  our  opinions  might  be,  they 
mattered  very  little  to  the  subject  of  them. 
Those  weirdly-brilliant  eyes  of  his,  with 
their  orange-towny  light — a  light  which 
seemed  to  come  from  within,  like  those  of 
the  leopard  and  night hawk^had  vision  for 
nothing  but  the  charming  face  of  his  wife, 
while  her  innocent  gaze  seemed  to  loseitaelf 
in  wondering  admiration  as  it  rested  on  hini 

They  were  ridiculously  in  love  with  one 
another.  We  had  been  talking  about  the 
glaciers  one  day  at  toble  d'h6te.  He  had 
often  been  in  Switzerland  before,  and  was 
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describing  some  of  his  feats  in  Alpine 
climbing  the  while  lus  girl-wife  listened 
delightedly,  and  now  and  then  put  in  a 
whisper  to  one  of  us. 

**  N'est  ce  pas  qa'il  est  tout  k  fait  mon- 
tagnard,  mon  man) " 

Later  in  the  evening,  I  happened  to  be 
out  in  the  garden.  It  was  not  a  large  one, 
but  had  the  effect  of  being  so  from  being 
laid  out  in  a  succession  of  terraces  cut  out 
of  the  steep  hillside,  and  planted  thickly 
with  all  manner  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
fragrant,  brighthued  blossoms.  Strolling 
along  the  upper  of  these  terraces,  I  was 
gazing  out  to  where  the  great  white  moun- 
tains showed  forth  against  a  sapphire  sky, 
set  thick  with  golden  star-gleams,  and 
inhaling  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
pine-woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 
river  at  our  feet,  when  I  became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  our  young  lovers  on  the 
path  below  me.  They  were  chatting  in  a 
little  nook  formed  by  a  bench  and  the 
angle  of  the  wall ;  he  half  kneeling  on  the 
former,  and  supporting  her  as  she  sat  on 
the  wall,  her  little  feet  crossed  and 
hanging  down  in  front  of  her,  her  slender 
childish  figure  pressed  against  his  shoulder. 
She  had  on  a  bUck  lace  frock,  cut  so  as  to 
leave,  the  neck  and  arms  bare ;  and  her 
pretty  shoulders,  charmingly  white  and 
dimpled,  gleamed  like  soft  mounds  of  snow 
in  the  moonlight. 

"Eh  bien,  mon  ch6ri,"  I  could  hear  her 
saying  in  her  clear  little  child-voice, 
"  to-morrow,  then,  thou  wilt  take  me  up  to 
the  mountains,  and  show  me  where  to  pick 
the  '  edelweiss '  to  show  my  mother  when 
we  return  1 " 

"  If  we  can  find  a  guide,"  the  husband 
answered;  **but  they  say  one  ought  to 
engage  them  the  day  before,  there  are  so 
many  excursionists  here  at  present" 

The  little  bride  pouted,  and  struck  him 
a  playful  blow  on  the  mouth  with  a  bunch 
of  heliotrope  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
The  perfume  crushed  against  his  lips  rose 
up  to  me  in  a  sweet,  sharp  puff. 

*' Guides!  What  do  we  want  with  guides) 
Have  you  not  told  me  how  well  you  know 
these  mountains,  and  how  often  you  have 
been  over  them  alone  1  You  shall  be  my 
guide,  Henri.  I  want  no  others,  point 
d'^trangers." 

"  But  suppose  any  accident  should  happen 
to  you,  petite  ange  1 " 

'*  Accident  1  What  accident)  We  are 
not  going  up  Mont  Blanc,  and  the '  pasteur 
Anglaia '  takes  his  sister  always  with  him. 
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"  Je  te  crois  tout  k  fait  adorable,"  he 
answered,  and,  stooping  down,  lifted  her 
little  sandalled  shoe  and  kissed  it.  I 
thoueht  it  time  to  retire,  and  did  so; 
but  there  had  been  no  vulgar  curiosity  in 
my  staying  so  long.  They  did  their  love- 
making  perfectly  openly,  and  there  were 
several  others  besides  me  enjoying  the 
perfumed  air  on  those  terraced  walks. 

Next  evening,  when  we  came  home  from 
our  drive,  we  found  the  whole  pension  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  and  con- 
fusion. The  marquise  was  in  hysterics. 
Miss  Hume's  maid  crying  bitterly  in  the 
hall,  while  Madame,  pale  as  death,  and 
with  her  hair  all  limp  and  unfrizzled,  was 
giving  distracted  orders  to  half-a-dozen 
servants  at  onca  She  could  only  answer 
our  questions  in  incoherent  ejaculations. 

''  The  most  frightful  accident — our  dear 
young  bride  and  bridegroom.  Alas  I  that 
poor  man.  No,  no,  it  was  not  he.  It  was 
his  wife ;  that  charming,  fresh,  all-adorable 
child.  She  had  ventured  too  near  a  cre- 
vasse to  pluck  a  flower.  The  piece  of 
snow  on  which  she  stood,  loosened  by  the 
late  rains,  had  slipped  and  she  had  fallen. 
Heaven  preserve  us,  it  was  too  horrible  to 
think  of.  Some  one  had  heard  the  cries 
of  the  poor  husband,  and  had  come  to  the 
rescue,  but  it  was  too  late.  She  was  dead 
— dead  1  They  were  bringing  her  body 
home  now.  And  the  poor  husband?  H^lasI 
why  ask  1  They  said  he  had  tried  to  kill 
himself,  too.  The  guides  who  lifted  her 
from  the  crevasse  had  to  restrain  him  by 
force  from  flinging  himself  in." 

It  was  too  true. 

That  same  night  Miss  Hume  and  I  went 
in  to  see  the  body.  It  had  been  laid  out 
in  a  lower  room,  and  hearing  that  the  poor 
child's  mother  had  been  telegraphed  for, 
we  had  gathered  all  the  white  flowers  we 
could  find  to  strew  round  the  corpse,  and  so 
soften  the  sorrowful  sight  to  those  to  whom 
it  must  have  been  agony  to  gaze  upon  it 

It  was  a  far  more  terrible  one  to  us  than 
we  had*expected.  Not  that  there  were  any 
horrible  facial  wounds  or  disfigurement 
Curiously  enough,  as  the  servants  had 
already  told  us,  there  was  not  a  broken 
bone  or  a  bruise  on  the  whole  body.  Indeed 
it  must  have  been  the  mere  shock  of  falling 
from  such  a  giddy  height  that  killed  her, 
for  she  was  lound,  quite  uninjured  out- 
wardly, lying  on  a  bed  of  soft  snow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crevasse.  But  to  look  on  the 
expression  of  her  young  face,  one  would 
have  thought  she  had  died  in  the  most 
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frozen  there  in  death — a  look,  not  of  pain, 
but  of  unutterable,  indescribable  fear,  of 
frenzied  horror  and  repulsion ;  while  the 
tiny  waxen  hands  which  some  pious  soul 
had  tried  to  bind  together  cross-wise  on 
the  breast,  were  bent  backwards,  with  the 
stiffened  fingers  curving  towards  the  palm, 
as  though  warding  off  some  sudden  unima- 
ginable horror. 

Miss  Hume  could  hardly  bear  the  sight 
She  put  her  hand  over  the  contorted 
features,  and  said  faintly  : 

*'  Oh,  would  not  one  think  there  was  no 
loving  God  behind  death  when  a  little  girl 
can  meet  ib  so  t  Fancy  a  mother  having 
only  that  look  to  remember  her  child's  face 
by  !    Has  no  one  a  veil  to  cover  it  1 " 

I  said  I  had,  and  sending  her  away,  for 
she  was  quite  unnerved,  went  to  get  it. 

When  I  returned  I  forgot  to  bring  a 
candle  with  me,  and  found  the  room  in 
darkness,  save  for  a  broad  stripe  of  moon- 
light falling  through  a  window  at  one  end 
of  it  upon  the  bier,  with  its  slender  white- 
robed  occupant,  which  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  floor.  Not  thinking  that  there  was 
anyone  else  in  the  room,  I  was  going  in 
softly,  when  I  stepped  back,  shocked  and 
startled  at  finding  myself  in  the  presence 
of  the  widower.  He  had  not  seen  me. 
He  was  standing  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
bier,  his  tall  figure  slightly  bent  over  it, 
his  arms  raised  high  above  his  head,  with 
the  hands  wreathed  together  and  waving 
to  and  fro,  as  if  in  utterance  of  some 
prayer  or  malediction  against  the  woe 
which  had  fallen  on  himj  while,  though 
the  spot  where  he  stood  was  all  the  darker 
for  being  just  outside  that  one  ray  of  light, 
I  could  see  his  eyes  dilated  to  double  their 
usual  size,  and  blazing  like  two  unearthly 
lamps  with  a  ghastly  .yellow  glare,  which 
seemed  to  positively  iirradiate  the  dark  and 
tortured  face  beneath  them. 

Fully  believing  that  the  man  had  gone 
out  of  his  mind  with  grief,  I  fled,  pale  and 
terrified,  to  my  room,  wherb  I  found 
Helen's  maid  was  already  packing  our 
things  for  going.  She  said  that,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  her  mistress's  health  and 
spirits,  she  had  persuaded  her  not  to 
remain  in  a  house  with  death  so  soon  after 
her  own  sad  loss,  and  that,  after  some 
discussion,  Helen  had  agreed  to  leave  on 
the  morrow.     I  was  not  sorry  to  hear  it. 

THE  SECOND  TIME. 

"  Well,  be  sure  and  call  me  if  I  can  be 
of  any  use,  Mrs.  Critchett" 

"  I  mrill,  ma'am,  thank  you ;  and  glad  I 


should  be  to  do  so  if  it  were  in  the  night, 
and  the  nurse  not  here.  They  have 
engaged  one.  I  made  a  point  of  it  when 
I  let  'em  the  rooms ;  seeing  as  how  that 
was  a  thing  I  could  not  feel  called  on  for, 
with  my  other  lodgers  to  see  to  and  all. 
But  from  what  she  says  now,  I  shonldo't 
be  a  bit  surprised  if  it  was  before  the  time." 

'*  Has  she  no  mother,  Mrs.  GritchettI" 

''She  has  not,  ma'am,  which  is  majbe 
the  reason  I  feel  for  her,  being  young  too, 
as  I  said,  and  more  ignorant  of  the  world 
and  its  wickedness  than  nine  out  o'ten 
gurls  nowadays.  A  most  pious  and  godly 
a  young  creetur  as  ever  I  see ;  an'  not  over 
strong.  Sits  there  doing  her  bits  of  sewiog 
for  the  baby  as  is  coming,  with  her  Bible 
on  her  knee  all  day  long,  and  sleeps  with  it 
under  her  piller  at  night  Even  my 
'usband,  he  says  it's  as  good  as  reading  a 
chapter  to  hear  her  talk ;  which  no  offence 
to  you,  ma'am,  all  the  same,  as  of  course  she 
is  nothing  but  a  Quaker,  which  natVallj 
you,  being  a  clergyman's  wife,  might  objec' 
to  have  anythink  to  do  with." 

"  I  should  object  to  myself  very  mncb, 
Mrs.  Critchett,  if  I  had  any  such  feeling, 
or  my  husband  either ;  so  don't  forget  to 
mention  to  your  young  lodger  that  if  she 
feels  nervous  or  ailing,  there  is  a  ladj  up- 
stairs who  will  be  very  glad  to  come  and 
see  her,  or  help  her  in  any  way." 

It  was  the  winter  of  1875.  I  had  been 
married  nearly  six  years,  and  John  and  1 
were  living  in  lodgings  in  Guildford  Street, 
Bloomsbury.  I  should  have  preferred  a 
house  of  my  own;  but  circumstances  made 
lodgings  more  practicable  to  us  just  then; 
and  these  were  very  dean  and  comfort- 
able, and  kept  by  an  exceedingly  worthy 
womaiL  We  had  the  drawing-rooms  and 
the  best  bedrooms  above ;  and  besides  us 
there  were  in  the  house  three  other  lodgers : 
a  clerk  in  some  City  house  and  his  wife, 
who  occupied  the  dining-rooms,  and  a  qneer 
old  bachelor,  who  lived  in  one  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  and  whom  we  had  never 
yet  seen,  though  he  was  an  older  resident 
than  ourselves,  and  we  had  lived  with  Mra 
Critchett  for  over  three  years.  As  for  the 
couple  downstairs,  they  had  only  been 
there  for  three  months ;  and  all  I  laiew  of 
them  was  that  I  used  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
him  now  and  then  goins  into  the  City  of 
a  morning,  a  stoutish,  thick-set  young  man, 
with  light  hair  and  a  florid  complexion; 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  not  been  married 
long ;  and  that  she  was  understood  to  be 
in  a  delicate  state  of  health. 

Probably  for  that  reason  she  went  out 
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very  seldom,  except  after  dusk,  and  leaning 
on  her  husband's  arm ;  and  though  I  had 
passed  her  two  or  three  times  on  the  stair- 
case, or  at  the  door  of  her  room,  I  had  no 
very  distinct  impression  of  her,  save  of  a 
fair,  slenderly-made  young  woman,  with  a 
very  good,  pure-looking  face,  to  which  her 
ai'mple  dove-coloured  gowns  and  muslin 
caps  lent  a  certain  soft  attractiveness. 

My  offer  to  be  of  any  service  to  her  in 
her  trouble,  however,  had  not  come  a  day 
too  soon,  for  that  very  night  the  summons 
arrived.  About  nine  o'clock  Mrs.  Oritchett 
came  running  to  tell  me  that  *'poor  Mrs. 
Page  ws^s  took  bad.      Her  husband  had 

fone  for  the  nurse  and  doctor,  and  would 
mind  stepping  down  and  comforting  her 
a  bit  1 "  Of  course  I  went.  There  was  not 
very  much  for  me  to  do,  however,  though 
my  inclination  to  do  it  was  enhanced 
now  that  I  had  time  to  appreciate  more 
thoroughly  the  absolute  beauty  of  holiness 
shining  from  the  pale  young  face  which  I 
found  lying  so  patiently  on  its  pillows 
below.  She  was  very  weak,  and  suffering 
a  great  deal,  but  she  made  no  complaint  or 
fuss,  and  indeed  hardly  spoke.  When  the 
doctor  arrived,  he  said  all  was  goinjg  on  as 
well  as  possible ;  and,  indeed,  a  very  few 
minutes  after  Mr.  Page  returned  with  the 
nurse  (who  lived  at  the  other  side  of 
London,  and  who  had  not  expected  to  be 
wanted  so  soon),  everything  was  over,  and 
there  was  a  tiny  citizen  the  more  in  the 
world. 

I  had  gone  back  to  my  own  rooms  by 
then,  not  wishing  to  be  in  the  way,  and 
thinking  that  between  husband,  nurse, 
doctor,  and  landlady,  those  very  small 
apartments  downstairs  would  be  sufficiently 
tenanted.  Indeed  I  was  in  the  act  of  telling 
John,  who  had  just  come  in,  all  about  i^ 
and  what  a  nice  gentle  creature  the  young 
Quaker  wife  seemed  to  be,  when  the  still- 
ness which  had  followed  pleasantly  on  the 
late  bustle  and  upset  in  the  house,  was 
broken  by  a  sudden  hoarse  shriek ;  then 
an  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and  the 
sound  of  footsteps  hurrying  to  and  fro. 

"  Something  is  wrong.  What  can  it  be, 
Johnl"  I  said,  getting  up,  and  looking 
apprehensively  at  my  husband,  and  almost 
in  the  same  moment  Mrs,  Critchett's  maid 
came  to  the  door  with  a  breathless  message : 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  missis  bsljb 
could  you  cbme  at  once.  She  thinks  Mrs. 
Page  is  going." 

**  Going  1 "  By  the  time  I  had  got  from 
my  room  to  hers,  it  was  plain  that  she  was 


looked  would  never  know  me  or  any  earthly 
thing  again  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  In 
sober  truth,  I  hardly  knew  her !  The 
apartment  had  been  tidied  and  put  straight. 
There  was  a  pleasant  glow  of  fire  and  lamp- 
light in  it,  the  latter  carefully  shaded  from 
the  face  which  lay  back  upon  its  pillows 

i'ust  as  I  had  left  it  barely  an  hour  ago. 
)at  during  that  short  time  such  a  change 
had  come  over  the  features  as  no  mere 
womanish  p&ia  or  distress  had  had  power 
to  bring  into  them  before;  and  beneath 
which  all  that  exquisite,  calm  trustfulness, 
which  had  been  their  principal  character- 
istic before,  was  blotted  out  as  completely 
as  though  a  livid  and  alien  mask  had  been 
pressed  down  upon  thent  And  such  a 
mask!  Such  a  ghastly  presentment  of 
unutterable  woe,  horror,  and  repulsion — 
agonised,  terror-stricken  repulsion,  as  I  had 
never,  in  all  my  life,  seen  on  any  human 
face  before,  save  once — the  face  of  that  girl- 
bride  who  had  perished  ia  the  Swiss  ^ps. 

I  had  forgotten  her.  The  whole  incident 
had  slipped  from  my  mind  until  recalled  to 
it  now,  seven  years  afterwards,  by  that 
never-to-beforgotten  look  of  mortal,  un- 
endurable terror,  repeated  even  in  the  very 
pose  of  the  poor  hands  which,  damp  and 
clammy  in  death's  closing  grasp,  were  yet 
lifted  up  with  the  palm  turned  outwards 
and  the  fingers  slightly  curved,  as  though 
in  a  last  effort  to  thrust  from  her  some 
thing,  or  some  vision,  too  horrible  to  see 
and  live. 

She  was  not  quite  dead,  however, 
though  the  only  sign  of  life  was  a  faint 
convulsive  shivering  of  the  limbs  and  lips ; 
and  both  the  nurse  and  landlady  vied  with 
me  in  striving,  by  applications  of  ice, 
brandy,  etc.,  to  recall  the  fast-ebbing  sands 
of  existence,  the  while  the  last-named 
woman  answered  as  well  as  she  could  my 
horror-stricken  enquiries  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  terrible  change  before  me. 

*' Ma'am,  she  was  going  on  as  well  as 
possible.  Very  weak,  but  nothing  in  the 
world  wrong ;  though  the  baby,  poor  thing, 
is  but  a  measly  bit  of  a  creature  and  not 
like  to  live,  the  doctor  says.  He  had  done 
all  as  was  needed,  and  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  off  to  another  case  he  had,  so  after 
he'd  spoke  to  Mr.  Page,  and  told  him  he 
might  go  in  and  see  his  wife  (as  was  asking 
for  him),  off  he  went  I  let  him  out  myself, 
and  then  went  into  the  little  back  room 
there  to  nurse,  who  Was  'tending to  the  baby. 
She  told  me  she'd  just  shown  the  gentle- 
man in  here,  axxd  bid  him  be  careful  not  to 
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seemed  no  fear  of,  for  he  went  in  as 
soft  and  quiet  as  a  mouse,  while  she  was 
lying  smiling  on  her  bed  like  any  angel,  so 
calm  and  still. 

"  '  And  an  angel  she's  been  all  through,' 
I  said,  when  the  words  were  hardly  out  of 
my  mouth  but  there  came  a  shriek  from 
this  room  as  you  might  have  heard  up- 
stairs, and  as  hardly  sounded  like  her 
voice,  though  we  knew  it  couldn't  be  no 
other.  Nurse  and  me  we  rushed  in,  and 
there  she  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed 
with  her  arms  lifted  up  and  her  face  like 
it  is  now,  and  him — Mr.  Page,  I  mean — 
trying  to  lay  her  down  and  soothe  her. 

"  We  put  her  back  almost  by  force  like, 
for  she  seemed  quite  unconscious  and  stiff 
as  if  she  was  in  a  fit;  and  he  began 
telling  us  as  he'd  hardly  said  a  word  when 
a  donkey,  as  was  kept  in  a  yard  near  by, 
suddenly  brayed  out  loud,  and  so  startled 
her  that  she  sprang  up  in  bed  with  the 
scream  we  hewi,  when  nurse  here  she 
stopped  him  in  his  story  and  bid  him  run  for 
dear  life  after  the  doctor  and  fetch  him  back. 

"  *  Never  mind  what  frightened  her,'  said 
she,  'but  go  this  minnit  She's  dying 
now,  an'  if  you  don't  catch  up  with  him 
she'll  be  gone  before  you  get  back' " 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  at  that 
instant,  and  with  the  exclamation,  "  There 
he  is  I"  Mrs.  Critchett  broke  off  in  her 
narrative  and  hurried  out.  A  second  later 
and  we  heard  her  opening  the  front  door, 
and  speaking  volubly  to  some  one  there ; 
then  steps  coming  along  the  corridor,  and 
another  voice — a  voice  which  somehow  sent 
a  cold,  strange  thrill  through  me,  though 
I  had  no  recollection  of  ever  having  heard 
it  before — asking  in  tones  which,  low  as 
they  were,  penetrated  clearly  to  where  I 
stood,  "  Is  she  still  alive  1 " 

Someone  else  heard  the  question  besides 
me — the  dying  woman.  I  was  holding 
her,  supported  on  my  arm ;  and  at  the  first 
sound  of  that  voice  I  felt  a  sharp  swift 
shiver  run  through  her  entire  frame,  while 
for  one  instant  the  secret  horror  hidden 
behind  those  glazed  and  staring  eyeballs 
flashed^  into  sudden  life.  The  white  lips 
met  with  a  sharp,  hissing  gasp,  and  then 
dropped  apart  The  huids  fell  heavily  at 
her  side,  the  eyelids  closed. 

She  had  died— died  while  her  husband 
was  still  asking  if  she  lived. 

Involuntarily  I  sank  down  upon  my 
knees  and  bowed  my  head  upon  the  bed- 
clothes. At  such  a  moment — the  moment 
when  a  soul  is  suddenly  torn  away  from 
earth  and  set  before  the  judgment-seat  of 


God — sprayer  seems  the  fittest  and  only 
attitude  for  those  called  on  to  witness  the 
solenm  change.  Another  step  had,  how- 
ever, already  entered  the  room,  and  as  it 
slowly  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  I 
looked  up,  meaning  to  say  such  poor  words 
of  sympathy  or  comfort  as  might  come  to 
my  lips  to  aid  the  man  so  terribly  stricken  in 
the  first  recognition  of  his  bereavement 

They  were  never  uttered !  Instead,  I 
found  myself  staggering  dumbly  to  my 
feet,  with  eyes  fixed  and  staring,  and  a 
sudden  icy  coldness  at  my  heart,  as  though 
every  drop  of  blood  there  had  been  jerked 
violently  upwards  to  my  confused  and 
startled  brain.  Where — where  and  when 
had  I  seen  before — ^not  this  man  now 
facing  me,  this  plain,  duU-browed,  sandy- 
haired  English  clerk,  with  whose  back- 
view  only  I  had  hitherto  been  familiar— 
not  him ;  but  his  eyes  I  eyes  unlike  in  shape 
and  colour  every  other  feature  in  his  face, 
dark  and  sinister,  with  abnormally  dilated 
pupils,  black,  sharply-lined  brows,  with  a 
deep  depression  towards  the  centre  of  the 
nose,  and  irises  of  a  lurid  orange  hue  which 
seemed  to  glow  and  scintillate  as  with 
some  inward  flame  1 

I  have  no  remembrance  of  how  I  left 
the  room. 

Next  morning,  before  I  was  up,  John 
spoke  very  seriously  to  me,  warning  me 
never  to  say  to  anyone  else  what  I  had 
told  him  the  previous  night,  and  blaming 
me  for  letting  my  imagination  (as  he  called 
it)  affect  my  nerves  and  moral  judgment 
in  the  way  it  had  done.  He  pointed  ont 
to  me  that  sudden  death  might  not 
unnaturally  leave  a  more  painful  expression 
on  the  face  than  a  gentle  or  lingering  ooe, 
and  that  it  was  the  recollections  suddenly 
recalled  to  me  by  this  one  when  I  was 
tired  and  over-excited,  and  not  any  real 
resemblance,  which  had  induced  me  to 
fancy  a  likeness  between  our  fellow-lodger 
and  the  handsome  young  Frenchman  of 
seven  years  back. 

He  told  me  also  that  he  had  seen  the 
former  several  times,  and  could  not  detect 
anything  weird  or  unusual  in  his  eyes  save 
that  they,  as  well  as  the  brows,  were  rather 
darker  than  thegeneral  tone  of  his  colooring 
warranted ;  and  that  from  what  he  heard 
from  the  nurse  and  doctor,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  poor  young  woman's  death 
resulted  from  perfectly  natural  causes,  and 
such  as  would  most  probably  be  induced  in 
a  nervous  woman  in  her  condition  by  any 
sudden  fright  or  strain  to  the  system.  Be 
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said  this  and  a  good  deal  more,  and  I 
I  listened  and  was  sOent.  I  even  tried  to 
believe  that  he  was  right,  and  did  not  ask: 

"  Bat  was  she  a  nervous  woman,  or  one 
peculiarly  the  reverse,  and  why  should  I, 
on  whose  strength  and  common-sense  you 
have  relied  for  six  years,  and  who  has 
stood  by  you  beside  many  and  many  a 
death-bed,  and  helped  you  to  comfort  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  mourners,  turn  sud- 
denly,  and  without  any  cause,  nervous  and 
fanciful  also?" 

That  evening  Mrs.  Gritchett  came  to  tell 
me  that  baby  was  dead,  and  that  the 
widower  had  given  her  notice,  saying  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  stay  in  the  house. 
She  added : 

''  Not  that  a  day-old  child  can  make  much 
difference  to  him,  poor  man ;  and  for  my 
part,  I  think  it's  better  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  miserably  delicate  from  the  first,  and 
had  the  queerest  eyes,  black  and  uncanny 
as  a  little  imp's.  For  that  matter  there's 
something  about  the  father's — Heaven  for- 
give me  for  saying  it  of  him,  poor  soul ! — 
which  always  makes  me  feel  a  bit  creepy. 
Did  you  ever  notice  them,  ma'am  V 

THE  THIRD  TIME. 

What  follows  is  taken  from  my  last 
year's  note-book,  the  Christmas  week  of 
1882.  I  copy  it  just  as  it  stands,  without 
any  alteration  whatever,  save  as  regards 
the  actual  names  of  the  town  and  people 
concerned  in  it  As  I  am  still  living  in  the 
former,  and  my  husband  is  rector  of  the 
parish,  it  might  possibly  be  injurious  to  him 
or  others  were  I  to  omit  this  one  caution. 

Nov.  25tL — Just  a  month  to  Christmas, 
our  first  Christmas  at  the  rectory !  What 
a  stately,  comfortable  sound  it  has,  and 
how  weU  it  suits  John  !  He  seems  actually 
growing  stouter  to  fit  it.  Martha  tells  me 
that  the  house  adjoining  ours  is  let  at  last 
I  am  glad  of  it^  for  it  is  a  serious  drawback 
to  our  pretty,  cheerful  home  to  be  obliged 
to  look  out  on  those  desolate,  weed-grown 
gardens,  those  rows  of  gaunt  and  shuttered 
windows.  It  is  a  large  house  too,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  place.  They  say  one 
wing  dates  back  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
but  it  belong  to  a  family  who  do  not  live 
there,  and  it  has  been  unlet  for  a  long 
tima  I  believe  there  is  some  talk  of  its 
being  haunted,  and  that  tenants  will  not 
stay  in  it  I  hope  the  new  ones  will  prove 
exceptions  to  the  rul&  It  is  quite  cheering 
even  to  see  the  huge  iron  gates  standing 
open,  and  painters  and  glaziers  already 


Nov.  30th. — I  have  been  listening  to  a 
terrible  story  to-day,  a  ghost  story,  too,  of 
all  things  in  the  world  for  a  sober  rector's 
wife  to  give  ear  to;  but  as  it  relates  to 
the  Priory  (the  name  by  which  the  house 
adjoining  ours  is  known),  and  explains 
the  horror  with  which  even  the  school- 
children regard  that  mansion,  I  thought  I 
might  be  excused  for  letting  the  old  woman 
who  comes  to  mend  my  carpets  give  me  her 
version  of  the  legend  in  question.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  she  believes  in  it  most 
implicitly. 

It  seems  that  about  a  hundred  years  ago 
it  belonged  to  a  member  of  the  Thorpe 
family,  who  had  made  a  very  unfortunate 
marriage.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  married 
a  very  young  and  lovely  girl  who  had  all 
the  outward  semblances  of  purity  and 
innocence,  and  who,  nevertheless,  turned 
out  to  be  as  shamelessly  wicked  as  what 
old  Mrs.  Luton  calls,  **  the  baddest  lot  in 
the  town."  Not  content  with  being  false 
to,  her  husband,  she  used  his  absence  in 
America,  on  diplomatic  business  connected 
with  our  ratification  of  the  lately-fought- 
out  independence  of  the  colonies  there,  to 
turn  the  dignified  old  Priory  into  a  pande^ 
monium  of  such  reckless  license  and  dissi- 
pation, as  filled  the  whole  county  with  the 
scandal  of  the  doings  there,  and  caused  her 
dissolute  companions  to  be  publicly  hooted 
in  the  streets  of  the  little  town. 

It  is  surmised  that  she  and  one  of  them 
had  planned  an  elopement  to  take  place 
before  the  return  of  the  injured  husband 
from  abroad,  and  so  place  her  in  safety 
from  his  wrath ;  but  if  so,  her  scheme  was 
frustrated.  Major  Thorpe  returned  three 
weeks  sooner  than  had  been  expected,  and 
was  met  on  landing  by  an  old  servant  who 
had  left  the  Priory  in  disgust  at  the  scenes 
enacted  there,  and  lost  no  time  in  acquaint- 
ing his  master  with  them. 

The  scene  which  followed  must  have 
been  a  terrible  one.  At  first,  indeed,  Major 
Thorpe  said  nothing,  but  struck  down  and 
went  nigh  to  murder  the  man  who  had 
dared  to  blacken  his  wife's  fame  to  him ; 
but  when  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his 
story,  he  lifted  his  two  arms  to  heaven  and 
swore  so  terrible  an  oath  of  vengeance  as 
curdled  the  very  blood  of  the  listener, 
offering  himself  to  perish  everlastingly 
if  for  those  dishonoured  seven  months 
of  his  absence  he  might  be  allowed,  not 
only  to  punish  her  who  had  polluted  them, 
but  once  in  seven  years  to  wreak  such 
residue  of  his  wrongs  as  her  mere  death 
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young  and  pore  and  innocent  as  she  had 
seemed  to  be,  and  so  satisfy  his  tortnred 
soul  fbr  the  worse  torture  that  first  woman 
had  inflicted  on  him. 

Next  day,  it  was  rumoured  among  some 
in  the  town  that  Major  Thorpe  had  been 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  one  old 
gardener  even  swore  to  having  seen  a 
figure  which  he  recognised  as  his  master's 
lurking  among  the  shrubs  in  the  Priory 
garden ;  but  no  hint  of  this  reached  the 
guilty  revellers  within,  or  perhaps  they 
might  even  then  have  escaped  the  doom 
hanging  over  them. 

That  same  night,  a  sudden  cry  of  "  Fire !" 
was  raised  in  the  quiet  old  town ;  and 
folks,  roused  from  their  sleep  and  rushing 
to  the  spot,  saw  flames  pouring  from  the 
lower  windows  of  that  part  of  the  Priory 
which  Mrs.  Thorpe  inhabited.  The 
servants,  who  slept  in  another  wing,  were 
already  awakened,  and  had  made  good 
their  escape;  but  all  their  attempte  at 
rescuing  their  mistress  proved  futile,  the 
door  opening  from  the  great  hall  to  her 
suite  of  apartments  being  found  to  be 
locked  and  barred ;  while  through  crack 
und  keyhole  poured  a  crimson  glow  which 
showed  that  all  within  was  already  a  sea 
of  roaring  flame. 

And  then,  while  the  shrieks  of  the  victims 
within  and  of  the  crowd  without  rent  the  air 
— and  while  some  ran  for  water  and  some 
for  ladders,  and  some  fled  hiding  their  eyes 
for  very  fear  and  horror — ^there  was  seen 
at  one  of  the  upper  windows  an  awful 
sight ;  for  there,  during  the  space  of  one 
minute,  there  appeared,  as  if  painted  against 
a  curtain  of  lurid  red  and  framed  in  wreaths 
of  smoke,  three  figures — a  man  and  woman, 
and  between  them  Major  Thorpe,  holding 
a  hand  of  each,  clasped  together  in  the  iron 
clutch  of  one  of  his,  while  with  the  other 
he  levelled  a  pistol  menacingly  at  the  head 
of  the  man,  whose  left  arm  hung,  evidently 
broken,  at  his  side ;  the  while  the  woman 
writhed  and  shrieked  and  clung  to  him 
with  vain  cries  for  mercy. 

For  one  second,  I  say,  this  was  visible; 
The  next,  there  came  an  awful  crash,  as 
though  a  magazine  had  exploded  at  their 
feet,  and  ib  a  breath  the  whole  front  of  the 
house,  roof,  windows,  walls  and  all,  dis- 
appeared and  crumbled  away  in  a  vast 
sheet  of  white  flame  which  shot  high  into 
the  air  and  sank  down,  carrying  those 
three  figures  with  it. 

No  portion  of  their  bodies  were  found 
when  the  ruins  came  to  be  searched 
afterwards;   and  in  course  of  time,  the 


Thorpe  family  rebuilt  the  house  as  it  now 
stands,  and  announced  it  as  to  let;  bob 
already  an  evil  name  had  accrued  to  it. 
People  spoke  of  cries  issuing  from  the 
empty  rooms,  and  of  a  shadowy  male  form 
seen  prowling  along  the  galleries  of  the 
one  wing  of  the  ancient  building  still  re- 
maining, or  in  the  deserted  gaiden ;  and 
though  tenants  came,  it  was  only  to  go 
again  the  more  quickly. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  new  people 
— an  Indian  colonel  and  his  wife — will  be 
braver. 

But  I  am  half  ashamed  to  have  listened 
to  such  a  farraeo  of  romance  and  snper- 
stition  after  aU.  I  hope  no  one  will 
whisper  a  word  of  it  to  my  little  Joe.  He 
is  fond  of  making  his  way  into  that  garden 
and  playing  there. 

Dec  15. — They  are  come,  and  I  hare 
seen  them ;  that  is,  I  have  had  a  distant 
view  of  them  from  my  bedroom  window, 
as  they  stood  on  their  lawn  togetiier— he,  a 
tall,  white-haired,  soldierly-looking  man, 
with  a  long  moustache  ^  she,  a  singolarly 
slender,  graceful  woman,  in  black,  with  a 
large  silver  cross  roxmd  her  neek,  and 
seemingly  much  the  younger  of  the  two. 
People  who  have  met  them  teU  me  thejare 
both  delightful,  and  the  greatest  acquisi- 
tions to  the  place  that  it  has  had  for  yean; 
but  I  fear  we  are  not  fated  to  know 
much  of  them.  Colonel  Thorpe  (he  is 
a  distant  cousin  of  the  owners  of  the 
house^  is  an  avowed  Freethinker,  and  his 
beautiful  wife — ^what  sounds  far  worse  in 
the  ears  x>f  our  good  townsfolk — a  Soman 
Catholic !  "  A  most  devout  one  too,"  Lady 
Fanshawe,  our  patron's  wife,  told  ma 
"  Had  set  her  heart  on  going  into  a  con- 
vent when  Colonel.  Thorpe  met  her  and 
fell  so  in  love  with  her  that  he  persoaded 
her  to  marry  him  instead.  A  sweet 
creature,  with  a  delicious  nun-like  un- 
worldliness  added  to  her  new  matronhood, 
which  makes  me  quite  in  love  wiUi  her 
mysell  You  muslai't  call  there,  however. 
That  bad  colonel  hates  parsons,  and  swears 
he  won't  have  anyone  fix>m  a  parson's  boose 
inside  his.    Isn't  it  dreadful  of  him  t " 

*'  And  his  wife  t "  I  said. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  didn't  I  tell  you  she  was 
a  Romanist,  and  you  know  the  ill-feeling 
here  against  the  late  rector  for  his  ritualistic 
tendencies  It  would  never  do  for  yon  or 
your  husband  to  seem  to  run  after  her. 
Your  parishioners  would  be  in  arms  against 
you  at  onca" 

Dec  2drd. — Something  has  happened 
which  has  upset  me  terribly.   I  do  not  know 
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what  to  think  of  it,  whether  I  am  under  a 
delusion,  or  am  not  so  strong  as  I  was ;  or 
what  it  portends,  if  indeed  it  portends  any- 
thing. If  tTohn  were  only  here  1  but  he 
left  yesterday  for  Dollminster  on  a  visit  to 
the  bishop,  and  will  not  be  back  till  this 
afternoon.  Perhaps,  too,  he  would  only 
laugh  at  me.  Once  before,  that  time  in 
Bloomsbury,  he  said  it  was  imagination; 

and  now But  I  had  better  write  it  all 

down.  Perhaps  if  it  looks  ridiculous  on 
paper,  I  may  be  able  to  feel  the  foolishness 
of  it  in  myself. 

I  was  going  down  to  the  church  yesterday 
afternoon  to  see  about  the  decorations. 
There  is  a  narrow  lane  dividing  the  Priory 
grounds  from  the  churchyard,  which  makes 
a  short  cut  from  our  house  to  the  latter; 
and  along  this  I  was  hurrying,  when,  mid- 
way in  it,  I  encountered  CoK>nel  Thorpe. 
He  was  carrying  a  leather  hand-bag,  as  if 
bound  on  a  journey,  and  as  it  was  the  first 
time  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  close,  I  naturally  slackened  my  pace  a 
little,  so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  him. 
Believe  me  when  I  say  it,  I  had  no  other 
thought  in  my  mind,  no  other  motive  than 
the  natural  womanly  curiosity  to  look  at 
one  who  was  not  only  our  nearest  neighbour, 
but  a  man  of  good  position  in  the  county ; 
and  my  first  glance  at  the  tall  erect  figure, 
the  white  locks,  and  long  grey  moustache 
gave  me  a  distinct  feeling  of  admiration. 
In  the  same  moment,  however,  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  change  coming  over  me ;  a  kind  of 
coldness,  mingled  with  a  nervous  thrill,  which 
quickened  as  he  drew  nearer.  Instinctively 
I  hung  back,  a  sort  of  chilled  expectancy, 
thougu  of  what  I  knew  not,  clogging  my 
steps ;  while  by  contrary  impulse,  dread, 
blended  with  desire,  drew  my  eyes 
more  eagerly  ^  his.  A  double  wave  of 
memory  seemed  to  sweep  over  me — sharp 
peaks  of  dazzling  snow  rising  against  a 
sapphire  sky,  the  scent  of  heaped  white 
flowers  on  a  silent  form ;  and  anon  a  close 
sick-room,  cold  clutching  hands,  and  the 
wail  of  a  babe  near  by.  A  mist  was 
gathering  over  my  gaze,  my  hands  felt 
cold,  my  head  giddy ;  and  instead  of  the 
man  before  me,  I  seemed  to  see  the  outline 
of  a  window  filled  with  lurid  flame,  and 
gleaming  out  of  it  a  pair  of  eyes,  fierce, 
dark,  with  hugely  dilated  pupils,  and  irises 
of  a  tawny  yellow,  glowing  like  two  hellish 
coals  with  inward  fire;  the  very  eyes — 
Heaven  help  me  now,  as  I  speak  the  truth  I 
— which  seven  years  before  had  met  mine 
over  the  lifeless  body  of  the  City  clerk's 
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before  that,  had  lit  with  such  a  wild  and 

fhastly  glare  the  dark  face  of  the  young 
'renchman  in  the  Swiss  ch&let  And 
then,  in  the  same  moment,  the  mist 
cleared,  and  I  saw  the  eyes  only,  and 
knew  that  they  were  in  Colonel  Thorpe's 
face,  and  that  they  recognised  me  I 

Aye,  believe  it  or  not,  they  did ;  and  I 
knew  it,  not  by  any  process  which  I  could 
describe  to  you,  but  by  that  nameless 
sympathetic  flash  and  thrill,  that  upleaping 
'something'  in  the  gaze,  which  says  to 
you,  and  everyone  meeting  it,  whether 
they  can  answer  it  or  not,  "I  know  you  ! " 

There  was  no  syllable  spoken,  no  pause 
on  either  side.  We  met,  and  passed,  and 
I  went  on  to  the  church,  but  in  such  a 
tumult  of  feeling  as  I  pray  that  I  may  never 
experience  again — shaken,  and  filled  by 
such  an  overpowering  sense  of  some  terrible 
impending  calamity,  which  shook  me  to  my 
very  centre  withimpotentterrorand  anxiety. 

For  what  could  I  do,  or  say,  that  would 
not  proclaim  me  a  hopeless  maniac,  were  I 
to  strive  to  avert  an  evil,  which  even  in  my 
madness  (if  madness  it  was)  I  could  not 
dare  to  put  into  words,  could  I  find 
words  to  put  it  in,  and  which  all  the  time 
I  feel  myself  helplessly  powerless  to  avert  1 
Was  I  to  call  at  the  Priory,  to  intrude  on 
its  stately  young  mistress,  and  implore  her 
to  fly  from  her  home  and  seek  shelter  with 
a  stranger  like  me,  from  her  own  natural 

Erotector,  the  husband  for  whose  love  she 
ad  given  up  her  own  holiest  hopes  and 
ambitions  1  And  yet  it  was  over  her  head 
that  I  knew  the  doom  to  be  impending ; 
and,  hour  by  hour,  as  I  sat  trying  to  work 
or  read  in  my  own  peaceful  house,  I  felt  it 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ill-fated 
one  adjoining  us,  and  saw  again  the  mock- 
ing pitiless  gleam  of  those  eyes  defying  me  to 
war  against  the  lost  soul  behind  them. 

And  it  only  wanted  two  days  to  Christ- 
mas. Everything  else  looked  so  gay,  so 
tranquil.  I  even  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
during  the  day  speaking  to  a  couple  of 
poor  tramps  at  the  gate,  and  bringing 
them  bread  and  meat  in  her  own  hands. 

I  must  hurry  on. 

When  night  came  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
had  felt  better  and  more  cheerful  during 
the  evening.  In  fact  I  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  that  Colonel  Thorpe 
had  really  been  starting  for  London  when 
I  saw  him  that  afternoon,  and  would  not 
return  till  next  day.  The  doom,  then, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  not  to  fall  imme- 
diately on  its  innocent  victim.   Providence 
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warding  it  off,  and  directly  I  felt  this  my 
spirits  rose,  and  I  even  felt  able  to  laugh  at 
myself  for  my  foreboding?,  and  to  feel  glad 
John  was  not  at  home  to  scold  me  for  them. 
But  after  I  was  in  bed  sleep  would  not 
come  to  ma  I  was  not  ill  or  feverish,  my 
head  did  not  acha  There  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  me  except  that,  try  as  I 
might,  my  eyes  would  not  close  in  slumber. 
I  remained  wide  awake  for  a  couple  of 
hours  or  more,  and  at  last^  wearied  of  lying 
thus,  got  up  and  went  to  the  window, 
meaning  to  look  out  at  the  night  before 
lighting  a  candle  and  trying  to  read  myself 
to  sleep. 

It  was  then  just  on  the  stroke  of 
one.  The  whole  town  was  asleep  and 
over  everything  reigned  perfect  stillness. 
Opposite  me  was  the  Priory,  shuttered 
and  silent  too,  and  its  gardens  white  with 
frost  and  bathed  in  the  full  rays  of  the 
moon,  save  where  a  belt  of  trees  or 
shrubbery  cast  darkly- waving  shadows  on 
the  silvered  surface. 

I  was  still  gazing,  when  suddenly  one  of 
tiiw  shadows  seem  to  detach  itself  from 
the  rest,  and  glide  forward  with  a  motion 
suggestive  of  some  crouching  creature 
unwilling  to  be  seen.  Involuntarily  the 
old  woman's  story  of  the  Priory  ghost 
flashed  back  upon  my  mind,  and  I  leant 
forward  to  see  better;  but  in  the  same 
moment  the  moon  had  passed  behind  a 
cloud,  and  the  shade  disappeared,  sucked 
back  into  the  general  obscurity  of  the 
shrubs  through  which  it  had  seemed  to  be 
creeping;  omy  for  an  instant,  however. 
The  next,  the  full  silver  orb  rode  out 
again  calm  and  bright  as  ever  upon  the 
blue  expanse,  and  as  it  did  so  the  bushes 
swayed  and  parted,  and  out  from  among 
them  stepped  a  tall  black  figure,  which 
stood  erect  in  the  moonbeams — no  ghost, 
but  a  man,  and  the  man  I  had  thought  of 
at  that  moment  as  far  and  safely  away — 
Colonel  Thorpe ! 

There  was  no  mistaking  him ;  no  possi- 
bility of  delusion.  For  two  full  seconds  he 
stood  there  in  the  white  moonlight^  dressed 
as  I  had  seen  him  earlier  in  the  day,  with 
his  blanched  hair  and  long  curved  mous- 
tache glittering  in  the  silver  rays,  and 
then  plunged  again  into  the  shadow,  and 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

January  30,  1883. — It  is  many  weeks 
since  I  have  written  in  my  diary.  I  have 
been  ill  for  almost  the  first  time  in  my 
life — very  ilL    They  would  not  even  let 


me  write  letters  for  some  time,  bat  now 
that  I  am  well  and  feeling  strong  again  I 
must  add  a  few  words. 

I  think  it  was  about  mid-day  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  that  the  news  reached  os  that 
young  Mrs.  Thorpe  was  dead.  The  lady's- 
maid  had  found  her  bed  unslept  in  in  the 
morning,  and  on  search  being  made 
was  discovered  in  the  library  (a  room  in 
older  part  of  the  house)  on  her  knees,  and 
stone  dead.  It  seemed  that  she  had  told 
the  maid  on  the  previous  evening  not  to 
wait  up  for  her,  as  she  had  promised  to  do 
some  copying  for  the  colonel,  which  might 
keep  her  up  late ;  and  from  her  position, 
combined  with  the  papers  on  the  table  and 
an  overturned  chair  behind  her,  it  was 
surmised  that  she  had  been  suddenly 
startled  from  her  occupation  by  some  sight 
or  sound — though  what  none  could  say— 
and  had  actually  died  of  fright 

Colonel  Thorpe  was  away  in  London  at 
the  time,  but  by  a  curious  chance  had  left 
for  home  before  the  telegram  sununoning 
him  arrived,  and  appeared  among  the 
bewiliered  and  terrified  servants  within 
half  an  hour  of  their  discovery  of  his  wife's 
body.  One  of  them  told  me  afterwards  it 
was  a  sight  to  make  the  bravest  shudder- 
he  standing  there  gazing  at  her  as  if  tamed 
into  stone,  and  she,  his  wife,  stretched  at 
his  feet  with  that  awful  look  of  terror— 
the  terror  that  had  killed  her — still  staring 
dumbly  from  her  dead  face,  and  the  silver 
cross  she  generally  wore  held  stiffly  up  in 
both  the  poor  cold  hands,  as  if  in  mate 
appeal  to  Heaven. 

The  husband  has  gone  abroad  again  now, 
and  the  Priory  is  once  more  untenanted. 
They  say  it  will  be  pulled  dowa  Ailer 
what  has  happened  this  time  no  one  will 
ever  live  in  it  again. 

With  this  fragment  from  my  diary,  my 
story  ends.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
and  no  arguments  to  put  forward.  If 
indeed  such  a  thing  be  possible  as  that 
the  curse  of  a  lost  and  reckless  soul  should 
be  allowed  to  take  actual  form  and  shape, 
and  by  the  mere  revelation  for  one  mstuit 
of  its  infernal  personality,  crush  out  in- 
stantaneously and  irremediably  the  spark 
of  life  in  its  hapless  victims,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say,  nor  is  this  the  place  for  the 
discussion  of  such  suggestionsw  All  I  can 
do  is  to  state  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 
If  to  other  minds  they  offer  an  easier 
explanation,  I  am  glad  of  it. 


The  Bighi  of  Translating  any  of  the  Articles  cc^niditied  in  this  Number  u  reserved  by  the  Auihon. 
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CHAPTER  L 

''I  THINK  that  was  a  good  sermon, 
Eanice." 

<'It  was  a  beautiful  eermon/'  I  answer 
enthusiastically. 

*^I  meant  it  to  tell;  I  put  my  whole 
heart  into  it/'  uncle  says,  turning  his  worn 
face  towards  my  eager  young  one. 

"Every  bit  of  it  was  beautiful/'  I  say  with 
eager  evasion,  for  I  would  not  let  Uncle 
James  know  that  the  ticking  of  the  round 
clock  in  front  of  the  gallery,  the  heavy 
bobbing  and  buzzing  of  a  bumble-bee  against 
the  window-panes,  and  the  scents  of  mown 
hay  and  clover-blossoms  stealing  through 
the  open  doors,  were  all  part  of  the  day- 
dream into  which  his  voice  wove  itself 
somnolently. 

"That  is  the  best  of  a  good  thought ;  it 
acquires  a  new  beauty  through  utterance/' 
uncle  goes  on  with  innocent  faith  in 
my  sympathy  and  comprehension.  ''You 
polish  it,  and  turn  it  this  way  and  that 
way  in  your  study;  but  in  the  pulpit,  with 
the  people  listening,  it  acquires  a  separate 
life  of  its  own,  and  appeals  to  yourself  as 
well  as  your  audience." 

'*  But  your  whole  life  appeals/'  I  answer 
with  hearty  irrelevance.  "Why,  uncle, 
you  don't  need  to  preach,  so  long  as  people 
can  see  how  you  live." 

We  are  on  our  way  home  from  service, 
and  it  is  a  beautiful,  bright,  sunshiny 
Sabhath.  with  scarcelv  a  cloud  in  the  firev- 


blue  sky.  The  treeless  landscape  is  at  its 
fairest,  for  the  mea<lows  and  waysides  are 
alive  with  blossoms.  Over  the  dusty  roads, 
stretching  to  right  and  left  of  the  bare 
bleak  church,  the  worshippers  are  strag- 
gling slowly,  their  footsteps  raising  faint 
clouds  of  dust  as  they  pass.  Now  and 
then  a  bonnet  nods  to  another  bonnet, 
or  a  head  -  shako  emphasises  a  criticism, 
but  no  sound  of  living  voice  reaches  us,  for 
the  Sabbath  involves  the  decorum  of 
whispered  talk  on  the  way  home  from 
service. 

The  little  stream  of  men  and  women  bas 
spent  ten  minutes  over  its  exit  from  the 
square  whitewashed  building,  and  now 
forms  itself  into  groups  of  two  and  three 
which  move  soberly  forward ;  uncle,  who 
has  delayed  to  divest  himself  of  gown  and 
bands,  and  I,  who  have  waited  for  him, 
bringing  up  the  rear.  Twenty  yards 
ahead  of  us,  aunt,  with  her  long 
gown  caught  up  at  one  side,  and  dip- 
ping into  the  dust  at  every  step  on  the 
other,  and  her  Paisley  shawl  pinned  close 
to  her  throat,  despite  the  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  progressing  slowly,  because 
half  a^ozen  of  her  active  offspring  are 
circling  round  her  and  impeding  her 
progress — they  alone  of  all  the  neighbour- 
hood caring  not  a  fig  for  the  nearness  of 
the  minister  or  the  sanctity  of  the  day. 

There  are  eight  of  them,  eight  lusty  boys 
and  girls  who  call  uncle,  father ;  and  there 
are  two  of  us,  his  nieces,  Nellie  and  I,  aged 
fifteen  and  eighteen,  with  as  high  spirits 
and  as  healthv  annetites  as  belon&r  to  our 
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years ;  and  there  are  uncle  and  aunt,  and  all 
the  small  dignity  of  their  position  to  be  sup- 
ported on  his  poor  income.  It  was  more 
than  pitiful — it  was  cruel,  and  the  helpless- 
ness and  hopelessness  of  his  poverty  were 
killing  him  by  inches,  though  it  was  only 
very  recently  that  this  had  been  borne  in 
on  me. 

The  minister  and  his  wife  had  been  in 
their  best  circumstances  when  they  adopted 
us  soon  after  their  marriage,  but  even  if 
I  >oa-  burden  had  been  as  heavy  as  it  after- 
vviirds  became,  I  am  quite  sure  they  would 
have  acted  just  the  same.  We  had  no  tie  of 
kinship  to  anyone  but  them,  as  far  as  they 
knew,  and  our  good,  easy  father,  with  his 
artistic  temperament  and  costly  tastes  and 
innate  certainty  of  living  as  long  as  other 
people,  had  not  thought  of  making  any 
provision  for  us,  and  so  we  came  to  the 
manse  when  he  died,  and  continued  there, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Aunt  and  uncle  met  their  later  fate  as 
differently  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  their  character.  Aunt  grew  dull  and 
indifferent;  let  the  children  develop  accord- 
ing to  nature,  without  restraining  or 
educating  efforts  on  her  part;  and  fell  into 
ways  of  depressing  narration,  showing  from 
her  own  experience  the  uselessness  of 
virtue  and  religion.  In  uncle's  case  it 
seemed  as  if  the  current  of  his  earthly 
hopes,  having  been  rudely  checked,  had  set 
steadily  towards  holy  things.  I  never  saw 
his  worn  face  lifted  above  the  faded  pulpit- . 
cushion  without  looking  round  to  see  if  its 
spirituality  did  not  reflect  itself  on  some 
bucolic  countenance  near  me. 

But  on  the  Sabbath  in  question  I  was  not 
thinking  of  the  sermon,  for  a  plan  of 
enriching  the  family  coffers  had  taken 
shape,  and,  for  the  moment,  filled  my  entire 
imagination.  Naturally  the  plan  never 
came  to  anything,  for  I  had  no  education 
and  no  experience  that  extended  beyond  the 
manse  and  its  surroundings;  but  it  has 
always  been  the  prerogative  of  youth  to 
soar  above  the  barriers  of  the  possible. 
That  was  how  it  happened  that,  in  all 
loyalty  to  uncle,  I  had  not  listened  to  a 
word  he  said. 

June  is  the  sweetest  month  of  the  year 
in  a  county  as  sparsely  wooded  as  ours. 
What  did  it  matter  that  the  hills  showed 
their  bare  sides  on  either  hand,  and  that 
the  houses,  dotted  here  and  there  through 
the  cup  of  the  valley,  stood  out  assertively, 
without  any  picturesque  drapery  of  foliage 
to  hide  their  defects,  when  every  ditch  was 
rich  with  long  grasses  and  waving  ferns, 


every  hedge  glowing  with  the  dog-rose,  and 
every  meadow  pied  with  daisies  and  the 
starry  blossoms  of  the  dandelion  f 

Uncle  and  I  talk  little  as  we  walk  home 
together.  He  is  tired,  and  I  know  that^ 
and  the  flaming  gorse  and  lazily  drifting 
clouds,  and  birds  that  carol  from  every  bush, 
afford  us  both  companionship  enougL 
Uncle  and  I  understand  each  other's  moodB, 
and,  no  doubt,  that  is  why  we  are  such 
thorough  friends. 

Presently,  after  a  long  silence,  we  hear 
a  step  striding  swiftly  over  the  dusty  road 
behind  us. 

"  Is  it  you,  Hugh  ? " 

Uncle  turns  in  a  little  surprise,  and 
offers  his  hand  to  the  new  comer  with 
paternal  cordiality. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  following  yon** 

He  shakes  hands  with  me  too,  in  a  shy, 
constrained  way,  and  his  face  is  flushed. 

''I  am  going  away  to-morrow,  and  I 
wished  to  say  cood-bye." 

His  chest  nses  with  a  half  sigh  as  he 
speaks,  though  his  eyes  are  very  bright  and 
fearless. 

He  is  a  tall  young  man  and  dark,  with  a 
slim,  sinewy  figure,  and  a  refined,  ugly  face. 
When  I  say  ugly,  I  mean  that  there  is 
not  one  classic  feature  in  the  face  from 
brow  to  chin,  but  the  eyes  are  very  keen 
and  frank,  and  the  mouth  is  grave  and 
sweet. 

*'  And  you  think  you  are  doing  wisely)" 
uncle  asks  with  his  sad,  reflective  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  To  do  anything  great 
one  must  get  among  great  possibititiea 
Here  I  need  not  starve,  but  then  one  has 
higher  ambitions  than  to  eat  and  not  perish 
when  one  is  young.'' 

"  True." 

Uncle's  head  droops  a  little.     He  has 
had  ambitions  too,  but  he  does  not  damp  ] 
the  young  fellow's  courage  by  reminding 
him  of  these,  and  of  their  result 

"And  what  are  your  plans)"  he  asks 
after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I  have  not  told  that  to  anyone  yet  I 
don't  mean  to  tell  it,  lest  it  should  bring 
bad  luck.  I  think  we  can  bear  disappoint- 
ment better  when  no  one  knows  how  much 
we  have  essayed.  But  I  may  say  this,  that 
I  mean  to  study." 

"To  study  I" 

I  look  up  at  him  with  a  sadden  acoessof 
interest. 

"  Yes;  that  is  whyl  am  going  to  Glasgow, 
where  education  and  living  are  cheap  1 
shall  get  work  there,  and,  when  I  can  afford 
it,  I  shall  take  the  classes,  and  perhaps  some 
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day  I  shall  come  back  to  yisit  you  a  full- 
fledged  doctor." 

He  laughs  a  little,  but  his  voice  is 
husky. 

"I  hope  with  all  my  heart  you  may 
succeed,"  uncle  says  fervently. 

He  knows  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be 
silent,  and  so  he  does  not  add  what  doubt- 
less is  in  his  own  heart,  that  a  profession 
is  not  a  goal,  but  a  starting-point;  that 
you  may  attain  to  that,  and  yet  recognise 
sorrowfully  afterwards  that  you  are  a 
failure. 

"  And  how  long  will  all  that  take  ? "  I 
ask,  with  youth's  impatience  for  immediate 
results. 

"  Six  years,  or  more ;  and  I  am  twenty- 
one  now.  It's  a  pity,  is  it  not  1 "  looking 
at  me  wistfully. 

"  A  great  pity.  And  then  there  is  all 
the  trouble  in  between.  Now,  if  you  could 
only  go  to  sleep,  and  awake  and  find  your- 
self finished ! " 

"I  should  not  wish  that  Things  are 
better  worth  having  when  you  must  con- 
tend to  get  them.  And,  as  to  work,  life  is 
work  when  it  is  worthy  of  the  name." 

"  And  very  profitless  work,  for  the  most 
part,"  I  answer. 

And  then  I  drop  behind  to  make  selec- 
tions from  the  wild-flowers  along  the  way, 
and  to  wish  that  I  were  a  man  like  Hugh 
Forrester,  with  some  possibility  before  me 
to  strive  for. 

We  stop  at  last  by  the  manse-gate. 
-"You  will  dine  with  us,   won't  you, 
Hughf"   uncle  says  with  his  ready  hos- 
pitality. 

'*  Thank  you,  I  should  like  to  stay,  but 
the^  will  expect  me  at  home ;  and 
besides " 

"Oh,  they  will  know  where  you  are, 
and  Mrs.  Kinnaird  will  be  very  grieved  if 
you  turn  away  from  our  door." 

So  he  comes  in  with  a  certain  reluctant 
gladness,  and  aunt  welcomes  him  cordially 
xenough. 

In  books  poverty  is  always  mside  grace- 
ful somehow,  and  so  it  ought  to  be  when 
authors  are  poets ;  but  in  real  life  I  have 
never  observed  its  charm.  Our  poverty  was 
ugly  in  every  detail;  even  the  children,  with 
their  ill-fitting  clothes  and  bad  manners, 
seemed  only  a  feature  of  the  general  impe- 
cuniosity.  Uncle  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  small,  over-filled  dining-room,  to  the 
defective  table  appointments,  and  to  the 
general  bad  behaviour  of  his  offspring; 
but  the  presence  of  even  such  an  uncritical 
firuest  as  Hucrh  Forrester  seemed  to  make 


him  realise  everything  that  day  with  pain- 
ful keenness.  There  was  a  rare  flush  on 
his  cheeks  as  he  helped  the  salt-beef  and 
cabbages  on  to  the  chipped  plates,  and  his 
sharp  rebuke  to  Teddy  for  drumming  on 
the  table  with  the  bowl  of  his  spoon 
reduced  that  young  gentleman  to  noisy 
tears. 

But  the  dreariest  things  are  got  over  at 
last;  the  pudding  was  eaten,  grace  was 
said,  and  then  the  juveniles,  with  a  whoop, 
departed  to  sun  themselves  on  the  open 
space  before  the  manse-door,  and  to  fight 
a  little  in  the  process. 

Half  an  hour  later  Hugh  rose  to  go. 
Leave-taking  has  a  solemnising  effect  in  a 
general  way,  but  eleven  successive  hand- 
shakes, under  even  the  most  depressing 
circumstances,  become  comic. 

I  was  waiting  for  my  turn,  twelfth  and 
last,  when  Hugh  said  : 

"  You  might  walk  down  the  road  with 
me,  Eunice,  a  little  way." 

Now  three  things  in  this  remark  struck 
me  as  being  remarkable.  First,  his  want- 
ing my  company,  we  being  by  no  means 
such  close  intimates ;  second,  his  address- 
ing me  as  Eunice,  a  thing  he  had  never 
done  hitherto ;  and,  third,  the  implied  idea 
that  old  things  were  all  over,  that  he 
was  going  from  us  for  ever,  and  that 
this  special  fact  involved  special  conse- 
quences. 

"  Oh,  if  you  like,"  I  said  gravely,  and 
went  out  with  him,  bareheaded  as  I 
was. 

The  time  of  primroses  was  over,  but  in 
shady  places  the  hyacinth  hung  its  head, 
and  the  wood-sorrel  waved  its  delicate 
bells. 

In  the  little  wood  below  the  manse  a 
small  stream  was  trickling,  making  a  tiny 
sound  of  music  as  it  went,  and  overhead 
a  lark  was  singing  as  it  soared  upward  into 
the  blue  distance. 

"  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  a  Sabbath  walk  is 
un-PresbyterianI "  I  said,  finding  the  silence 
between  us  irksome.  "  On  a  day  like  this 
I  should  like  to  walk  on  and  on,  never 
turning  back,  and  not  thinking  anything, 
but  just  feeling  the  bleating  of  the  sheep, 
and  the  growing  of  the  grass,  and  the 
whisper  of  the  wind  across  the  fields" 

^'  On  a  day  like  this  I  feel  as  if  all  things 
were  possible,"  ho  said. 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  all  good  things  may 
be  possible,"  I  answer  vaguely. 

"  But  I  want  so  much,"  he  goes  on  with 
a  slight  catching  of  the  breath.  "  I  want 
a  ereat  work  to  do,  and  skill  to  do  it 
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with.     I  waot  power  and  happiness,  and — 
you." 

**Me  ! "  I  echo  stupidly. 

•*Yes,  you.  Don't  you  know  I  love 
you  1  Haven't  ^ou  known  it  for  years  and 
years — oh,  Eunice  1 " 

I  look  up  at  him  with  a  little  petulknt 
scorn  and  indignation*  Of  course  I  ex- 
pected love  to  come  to  me  some  time,  but 
not  such  love  as  this — ^love  that  would 
brighten  things  and  better  them,  and  make 
life  easy  and  pleasant 

As  to  Hugh  Forrester,  with  his  shabby 
coat  and  gloveless  hands — ^Hugh  Forrester, 
a  mere  bank-clerk,  dreamine  ot  scholarship 
as  we  ^dream  of  heaven,  bis  love  was  a 
degradation. 

"  I  haven't  known  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  if  I  had  I  should  have  been  very 
angry,"  I  answer  wrathfully.  "You  to 
love  me,  indeed ! "  drawing  myself  up  with 
ludicrous  importance.  "  Oh,  believe  me,  I 
have  quite  other  plans  in  view  than  marry- 
ing— so  !  If  I  ever  do  marry — and  perhaps 
I  never  shall — it  will  be  somebody — well, 
somebody  quite  different,"  I  conclude 
lamely. 

"  This  is  all  new  to  you,  you  have  never 
thought  about  me — how  could  you  1 "  he 
goes  on  with  wistful  patience.  ''But, 
Eunice,  I  love  you,  have  loved  you  always; 
whatever  I  may  do  or  be  will  be  owing  to 
you  somehow,  and  I  want  you  to  think,  if 
I  had  succeeded,  if  I  were  a  marked  man 
in  a  small  circle,  and  if  I  came  to  you  then 
and  offered  you  myself  and  anything  I  had 
attained,  would  you  care  for  me  1 " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  talking  like  a 
goose  1 "  I  asked  with  infinite  contempt. 
"Do  something  before  you  begin  to  dream 
of  what  you  may  do.  But  as  to  caring  for 
you,  that  is  entirely  another  matter.  Fancy 
looking  ten  years  ahead — why,  you  would 
be  over  thirty  then  ! "  breaking  into  a  deri- 
sive laugh. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  I 
have  been  wrong  to  speak ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  I  could  not  go  away  without  saying 
something  to  you  of  all  I  feel.  And  it  is 
hopeless,  you  say  1 " 
**  Quite  hopeless." 

I  shook  hands  with  him  decorously,  with 
a  little  pride  that  he  was  so  pale  (I  think 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  cruelty  of 
ignorance  and  youth),  and  then  I  walked 
away  from  him,  till  I  turned  the  corner  that 
shut  me  firom  his  sight,  after  which  I 
started  to  run,  and  hurried  back  to  the 
house  as  quickly  as  my  narrow  gown  and 
country-made  boots  would  permit  me. 


CHAPTER  II. 


"Eunice,  come  here."  Uncle  opened 
the  door  of  our  big,  chill,  rarely-occapied 
drawing-room,  which,  with  its  faded  caipet^ 
and  stiff  ornaments,  and  quaint  needlework, 
was  the  one  piece  of  reserved  gentility  that 
the  house  boasted. 

It  was  May  Eve,  the  Mav  of  a  year  suc- 
ceeding that  on  which  Hugh  Forrester  had 
left  us,  and  twilight  was  meltinff  into  night, 
but  the  country-side  was  ablaze  for  all 
that,  with  the  fitful  flame  of  gorse,  ignited 
by  the  country  lads  in  ignorant  pursnaQce 
of  some  far-off  Druidio  rite.  From  hill- 
top to  hill-top  flame  answered  flame,  and 
black  figures  circled  with  sounds  of 
laughter  in  the  yellow  light,  while  the 
sickle  of  the  young  moon  bent  its  ulyer 
bow  above  the  scena 

I  had  been  out  on  the  ascent  behind  the 
manse  alone,  watching  the  lights  rise  here 
and  there,  and  grow  to  columns  of  flame, 
and  then  die  into  darkness.  I  liked  to  be 
alone  with  Nature  at  night  when  I  could ; 
the  far-off  gleam  of  the  tremulous  stars,  the 
timid  sounds  that  came  softly  through  the 
distance,  soothed  me  like  perfect  music. 
But  it  was  only  on  May  Eve  that  solitary 
nocturnal  ramblings  were  pemussible,  the 
good  spirits  being  afoot  that  night  for  the 
guarding  of  unprotected  maida  In  the 
darkness  of  my  descent  the  little  servant 
from  the  manse  had  darted  past  me,  only 
turning  to  nod  a  smiling  good-nighi 
Speech  was  impossible  to  her  then,  because 
she  held  hugged  to  her  heart  the  little 
root  of  "yarrow"  which  "  before  that  time 
the  morrow,"  if  she  observed  the  condi- 
tions of  the  spell  reUgiously,  and  forbore 
to  utter  a  sound,  would  tell  her  who  her 
true  love  should  be. 

Poor,  silly  little  Janet !  I  looked  after 
her  with  faint  contempt  On  such  a  night 
how  could  she  practise  incantations  or 
believe  in  lovers  1 

"  Eunice,  come  here." 
^With  my  hat  in  my  hand,  and  my  shawl 
trailing  from  my  arm,  I  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  saw,  seated  at  the  centre- 
table,  in  the  unusual  light  of  a  pair  of  wax- 
candles,  a  tall,  slim  man  with  greyish  hair, 
a  long  nose  slightly  bent  to  one  side,  and 
a  pair  of  keen  eyes. 

**  Eunice,  this  is  your  imcle  Claude." 

The  arm  holding  my  shawl  dropped 
suddenly. 

"Your  uncle  Claude  Duchesney,  your 
mother's  brother,"  Uncle  Jamee  continued 
explanatorily. 
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The  stranger  did  not  rise  to  greet  me, 
and  he  made  no  affectionate  movement 
towards  me  ;  he  only  sat  looking  me  over 
in  his  sharp,  appraising  way. 

"You  never  heard  of  himl"  Uncle 
James  went  on, "  because  your  mother  made 
a  mesalliance,  and  offended  her  friends. 
Bat  the  Dachesneys  are  great  people. 
This  gentleman  is  an  Indian  civil  servant, 
home  now  for  two  years'  leave — coming  to 
\isit  you  has  been  one  of  his  earliest  acts 
after  his  arrival." 

I  try  to  answer  something,  but  the  words 
stick  in  my  throat  All  at  once  I  realise 
that  I  am  a  great,  gawky,  country  girl, 
dul],  and  ignorant,  and  that  the  gentleman 
in  front  of  me  thinks  so. 

"I  came  to  see  if  anything  could  be 
done,"  the  stranger  says  in  his  clear,  cold 
voice.  "I  don't  believe  in  endless  ani- 
mosities ;  I  wanted  to  see  Helen's  children, 
and  find  out  what  possibilities  were  in 
them.  Now  that  I  have  seen  you  both," 
he  indicated  with  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand 
Nellie  sitting  silently  in  the  background, 
*'I  think  the  best  thing  would  be  a  little 
education." 

"I  should  like  to  go  to  school,  only 
that  I  am  so  old.  I  know  nothing,"  I  broke 
in  bluntly. 

Uncle  James's  face  fell. 

'*  It  is  well  you  feel  that ;  that  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction."  The  stranger  stuck 
the  eyeglass,  which  hitherto  he  had  been 
swinging,  into  his  eye,  and  stared  at  me. 
"  Well,  you  shall  go  to  school  if  you  wish 
it,  and  afterwards,  if  proper  clothing  makes 
you  ladylike  and  pretty,  I  shall  take  you 
both  to  India." 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  meaning  of 
his  proposal  dawned  on  me. 

^'  I  could  not  leave  uncle,  and  the 
manse,  and  the  children,"  I  said  with  a 
start.  "  I  love  them  all.  Oh,  I  could  not 
give  them  up  ! " 

"  As  long  as  you  reside  in  this  country 
you  could  come  here  at  intervals,  of  course," 
Uncle  Claude  said  slowly,  "  but  afterwards 
— well,  India  is  far  off,  and  your  life  there 
would  likely  unfit  you  for  the  manae." 

"  Mr.  Duohesney  wishes  to  take  you  all 
to  himself,  to  sever  you  from  old  friends, 
and  teach  you  to  despise  them,  and  he  has 
been  good  enough  to  offer  to  pay  me  for 
your  maintenance  hitherto." 

Uncle  James's  lip  quivers  as  he  speaks, 
but  his  head  is  held  erect  with  dignity.  I 
go  over  to  him  involuntarily,  and  put  my 
arm  about  his  neck. 

"  I  apologise  if  I  have  offended,"  Uncle 


Claude  murmurs,  with  a  thin  veil  of  scorn 
over  his  courtesy.  **  Many  men  would  not 
have  resented  a  proposal  made  in  all  good 
faith.  These  are  my  sister's  children,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  were  often  a  trouble 
and  expense  to  you." 

'*  They  are  my  brother's  daughters  too," 
Uncle  James  answers,  trembling  a  little. 
"Anything  in  my  power  was  done  for 
them  gladly,  out  of  pure  love  for  them  and 
their  father.  You  can  provide  for  them 
now  ;  if  they  choose  to  go  with  you,  I  am 
wilUng." 

"  But  I  do  not  choose,"  I  answer  with  a 
sob.  "  I  want  no  friend  but  you,  no  home 
but  the  manse,  and  if  I  am  ignorant  and 
stupid,  what  does  it  matter?"  brushing 
away  a  tear  as  I  spoke. 

"You  must  not  form  such  a  grave 
decision  in  a  moment,"  Uncle  James, says, 
his  hand  tightening  on  mine.  "  This  is  a 
question  affecting  your  whole  future,  you 
must  think  it  well  over.  Mr.  Duchesney 
will  give  you  time."  ' 

"  I  shall  give  you  a  week,"  Uncle  Claude 
rises  as  he  speaks.  "  I  go  back  to  town 
to-night ;  this  day  week  I  shall  come  for 
your  answer." 

He  gives  uncle  his  finger-tips,  extends 
the  same  to  me,  which  I  feign,  with  clumsy 
discourtesy,  not  to  see,  pats  Nellie  on  the 
cheek,  and  goes  away,  stepping  jauntily. 

"  Oh,  Eunice,  isn't  it  like  a  book  1 " 

Nellie  has  repressed  her  raptures  till  she 
is  alone  with  me,  but  in  the  stillness  of  the 
room  which  we  share  with  the  sleeping 
three-year-old  baby,  her  delight  breaks 
fortL 

"  What  is  there  like  a  book  in  that  icicle 
offering  us  what  we  don't  mean  to  take  1 "  I 
ask  gruffly. 

"Not  take  it?  That  is  good.  I  assure  you 
I  shall  take  it  with  all  my  heart.  Why, 
he'll  send  us  to  school  in  London,  perhaps, 
and  take  us  to  India,  and  we  might  marry 
rajahs  and  become  begums — who  knows  1 
And  think  of  the  fine  clothes,  and  the 
company,  and  everything!  Oh,  Eunice, 
I'm  only  afraid  of  waking  up  and  finding  it 
a  dream." 

"  You  are  an  empty,  heartless  little 
thing,"  I  say  contemptuously,  and  fall  to 
brushing  my  hair  furiously. 

"No  more  heartless  than  you  are," 
Nellie  answers  severely.  "You  think 
it  a  fine  thing  to  stop  at  home  with 
Uncle  James,  who  can't  afford  to  keep  us. 
I  don't.  I  think  the  sensible  and  kind  thing 
is  to  take  ourselves  off  his  hands  when  we 
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have  a  chance,  and  afterwards,  when  we 
are  rich  and  prosperoas,  do  something  to 
repay  him  for  all  his  trouble/' 

Nellie  coils  herself  up  in  bed  with  a 
strong  conviction  of  her  own  wisdom,  and  I 
put  out  the  candle  and  cry  myself  to  sleep 
in  the  darkness. 

Of  course  we  went  with  Uncle  Claude, 
Common  -  sense  demanded  that  course, 
which  aunt  urged,  and  which  uncle 
only  faintly  negatived,  and  which  our 
intended  benefactor  had  taken  for  granted 
from  the  beginning.  But  I  went  away 
with  the  feeling  that  my  affections  twined 
round  every  stick  and  stone  about  the 
manse,  and  that  my  upheaval  had  killed 
me. 

'*  I  shall  come  back — I  shall  come 
back ! "  I  sobbed,  leaning  from  the  window 
of  the  railway-carriage,  and  holding  Uncle 
James's  hand,  even  cater  the  huge  machine 
was  in  motion ;  "  and  if  I  am  ever  able  to 
be  of  any  use  in  the  world,  ever  able  to  be 
anything  but  a  burden  on  you,  I  shall 
come  to  live  with  you,  and  we  shall  never 
part" 

*'  God  bless  you,  Eunice  1 "  he  whispered 
huskily. 

Those  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard 
from  his  lipa  It  was  early  summer  then ; 
before  Christmas  came  round,  the  flat  tomb- 
stone to  the  east  of  the  church  had  been 
moved  to  make  way  for  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  purest  saint  I  ever  knew, 
and  the  manse  was  left  vacant  for  strangers. 

It  was  a  fashionable  seminary  we  went 
to,  where,  owing  to  my  age,  we  were  made 
parlour-boarders,  who  paid  extra,  and  we 
were  allowed  no  holidays,  the  educational 
process  being  continued  during  the  vaca- 
tions, and  after  Uncle  James's  death  I  did 
not  care. 

Aunt  had  taken  a  cottage  about  ten 
miles  from  her  old  home,  and  except  for  her 
one  irreparable  loss,  she  was  no  worse  off  than 
she  had  been.  The  Church  yielded  her  the 
annuity  allowed  to  the  widows  of  ministers, 
and  an  insurance  company  paid  her  a  small 
sum,  amassed  Heaven  knew  by  what  efforts 
and  ingenuity,  and  Uncle  Claude '  most 
kindly  added  an  income  that,  with  their 
simple  tastes  and  few  requirements,  removed 
all  dread  from  the  future.  As  to  our  days, 
their  sum  was  narrowed  down  to  acquiring 
a  smattering  of  many  things,  and  mAlring 
the  best  of  ourselves  on  Uncle  Claude's 
periodical  visits.  I  think  he  was  pleased 
with  our  progress,  for  he  bought  us  fine 
things  unlimitedly,  and  introduced  us,  by- 


and-by,  to  his  friends,  and  seemed  pleased 
to  take  us,  pranked  out  magnificently,  to 
stalls  at  the  play.    But  for  all  that  we  did 
not  go  to  India,  somewhat  to  Nellie's  indig- 
nation, and  the  simple  reason  was  that 
uncle  got  married,  and  ceased  to  want  us. 
He  was  over  forty,  and  he  had  had  a  dis- 
appointment years  before,  so  that  be  had 
decided  to  keep  his  life  empty  for  ever,  but 
he  changed  his  mind  somehow  when  the 
occasion  came,  and  the  end  of  it  all  wu 
that  he  brought  a  pretty,  soft^  motherly 
girl  to  the  college  one  day,  and  introduced 
her  to  us  as  our  future  aunt    I  think  1 
was  cordial  enough,  for  I  was  grateful  to 
uncle,  and  glad  that  he  should  be  happy, 
but  my  warmth  was  nothing  by  the  aide  of 
Nellie's  tropic  fervour.    She  literally  gufihed 
over  the  pair,  and  when  they  had  left  cried 
her  eyes  out  for  spite. 

For  my  part,  I  could  not  say  I  was 
deeply  grieved;  the  prospect  of  Eastern 
life  had  never  allured  me  much,  and  if 
uncle  abandoned  us  now  it  was  fortunate 
that  we  could  do  something  for  oursdves. 

But  unde  had  no  thought  of  abandoning 
us.  He  came  next  day,  and  unfolded  his 
plans  to  us,  with  the  ibj  constraint  of  an 
elderly  bachelor  about  to  marry.  Chartotfcei 
his  future  bride,  was  pleased  with  us  both, 
and  would  willingly  take  us  to  India,  if  we 
cared  to  go,  and  chaperon  us  there,  and  do 
her  best  for  us.  Failing  that,  he  would 
make  arrangements  for  us  at  home,  and 
settle  a  trim  little  income  on  us,  for  our 
sole  use  and  pleasure. 

Either  alternative  was  pleasant  enough: 
of  course  we  should  have  enjoyed  tropic 
luxury  and  importance ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  entire  and  moneyed  independence  at 
home  was  not  without  its  chann.  How  we 
might  have  decided  is  still  doubtful,  had 
not  one  of  my  uncle's  friends  unexpectedly 
proposed  to  my  pretty  little  sister,  and,  to 
my  utter  amazement,  found  her  entirely 
willing. 

He  was  elderly,  he  was  yellow,  he  had  a 
bad  liver,  and  a  bad  temper  to  boot ;  hut 
he  had  an  estate  in  Surrey,  and  a  town 
house,  and  a  stud  of  horses,  and  a  box  at 
the  Opera,  and  so  my  sweet  seventeen-year- 
old  little  sister  discovered  that  she  could 
love  him. 

CHAPTER  III. 

'<  May  I  speak  with  you  a  little^  Nellief ' 

"Yes,  certainly,  by-and-by." 

My  sister  answers  absently,  for  she  is 
busy  filling  up  invitation-cardB  to  one  of 
her  pleasant  receptions. 
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She  looks  a  very  bright,  pretty,  con- 
tented matron  as  she  sits  in  her  fresh 
mornmg-gown  by  the  writing-table.  A 
little  timepiece  is  ticking  bnsily  opposite 
her,  and  she  glances  at  it  now  and  again, 
for  Nellie  loves  to  think  that  her  hours 
are  valuable,  and  that  she  apportions  them 
with  business-like  precision. 

**  There  are  about  fifty  more  to  address." 
She  looks  up  at  me  doubtfully  as  she 
speaks.  '*  I  should  ask  you  to  help 
me,  but  you  would  be  sure  to  make 
mistakes." 

"  Of  course  I  should.  I'd  mix  up  the 
envelopes,  and  ask  bachelor^  to  bring  their 
families,  and  benedicts  to  come  without 
their  wives,"  I  admit  despondently. 

Nellie  goes  on  writing,  and  I  look  at  her 
with  a  little  envy,  addedto my  never-failing 
sense  of  wonder  How  is  it  that  Nellie 
is  so  perfectly  happy  1  Have  her  deserts 
been  greater  or  her  demands  in  life  fewer 
than  tfiose  of  other  people  ?  And  shall  I 
ever  by  any  change  of  circumstances  attain 
to  like  contentment  1 

"There  now,  that  is  done."  Nelly 
stamps  iier  letters  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
rings  for  the  footman  to  take  them  away, 
and  then  turns  to  me. 

"  I  think  your  party  will  be  very  plea- 
sant," I  say  with  polite  evasion. 

"  There  is  no  knowing  before  the  replies 
are  in;  but  I  don't  suppose  you  have 
waited  half  an  hour  to  teU  me  that" 

"No,  not  exactly."  I  feel  that  I  am 
blushing,  as  her  bright  eyes  scrutinise  me, 
and  now  that  a  decisive  moment  in  my 
life  has  come,  I  shrink  from  it 

'•Then  what  is  it r' 

•*  I  have  been  thinking  of  leaving  Prince's 
Gate,"  I  say  with  a  quiver  in  my  voice. 

Nellie  looks  at  me  blankly. 

"  You  and  Mr.  Baddington  have  been 
very  kind  to  me — ^far  too  kind,"  I  go  on 
tremulously;  '*but  all  the  same  I  have 
never  been  happy  here.  Fashionable  life 
does  not  suit  me ;  your  friends  don't  care 
for  me ;  and  so  I  want  to  go  away." 

"  To  go  where  1 " 

"  Where  I  shall  be  needed.  I  have  been 
here  six  years,  and,  with  all  gratitude  to 
you,  I  must  say  the  years  have  been 
wasted.  I  am  no  better,  or  wiser — indeed, 
far  less  so  than  I  was  at  the  mans&" 

"  And  whose  fault  is  that  ? "  Nellie  asks, 
with  an  accent  of  offence.  ''  I  have  taken 
I  you  everywhere,  you  have  met  the  very 
nicest  people,  and  you  might  have  been 
settled  in  life  times  and  again,  had  you 
cared." 


'<  But  I  did  not  care,  and  I  think  my 
soul  is  perishing  of  the  emptiness  of  your 
world."  The  appeal  in  my  voice  is  pitifol, 
but  it  only  angers  Nellie.  She  draws  her- 
self up  stiffly  and  looks  at  me.  "  It  is  all 
my  own  fault,"  I  go  on  regretfully.  "  Rich 
people,  and  grand  people,  and  fashionable 
people  are  as  good  as  others,  perhaps 
better,  but  I  can't  understand  or  reach 
them ;  and  so  I  want  to  get  away  to  other 
conditions  and  other  surroundings." 

"  And  where  will  you  seek  your  Utopial" 

*'  I  shall  go  to  Aunt  Letty." 

Nellie  looks  at  me  incredulously. 

"  To  Aunt  Letty,  with  her  eight  children, 
and  her  common  house  in  a  common  street ! 
Very  well,  Eunice,  if  you  wish  that,  I  need 
not  try  to  reason  with  you." 

She  glances  round  at  all  the  graceful 
appointments  of  her  tasteful  room,  and 
shrugs  her  shoulders  >slightly.  My  bad 
taste  is  incomprehensibla 

"  I  am  leaving  the  better  for  the  worse, 
I  know;"  there  is  a  little  break  in  my 
voice  as  I  speak;  "but  odd  people  are 
happier  in  odd  surroundings,  and  I  always 
wanted  to  do  something,  to  be  of  use." 

"  And  how  do  you  mean  to  benefit  Aunt 
Letty  ? " 

"  I  am  not  very  rich,  but  still  I  can  be  of 
service  among  poorer  people.  There  are 
children  to  educate,  and  I  have  a  little 
money." 

"But  so  little — far  less  than  I  spend  on 
my  dress." 

"Yes,  but  the  needs  there  will  be  so 
different ;  and  do  you  not  think  that  we 
grow  through  sacrifice  1 " 

Nellie  sets  this  question  aside  as  irre- 
levant "Then  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  1 "  she  say& 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  not  arranged  anything. 
I  am  to  visit  aunt  next  week,  you  know, 
and  then  we  shall  form  our  plans." 

"But  are  you  sure  she  will  want 
you  1 " 

I  look  at  Nellie  with  a  tremulous  smile. 

"  No,  I  am  not  sure  of  anything ;  I  know 
I  am  a  woman  apart,  as  helpless  as  some 
unshelled  soft  creature,  and  as  perverse  as 
though  I  were  of  adamant  But  that  is  my 
misfortune,  Nellie,  and  Uncle  James  used 
to  love  me.  I  have  been  thinking  his 
children  would  love  me  too." 

"I  should  not  reckon  on  it,"  Nellie  says 
with  terse  matter-of-factness.  "  Remember 
how  long  you  have  been  away  from  them, 
and  all  the  diversity  in  your  lives." 

"I  shall  make  allowances;  there  is  no 
getting  on  unless  you  make  allowances,"  I 
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say.    '*  But,  in  any  case,  I  shall  not  return 
permanently  to  Prince's  Gate." 

"  My  dear  Eunice,  this  is  quite  a  pleasure 
— quite  a  pleasure,  indeed  !  "  My  aunt 
has  come  out  to  the  cab-door,  and  has 
embraced  me  in  the  slack  way  peculiar  to 
lymphatic  people ;  and  after  my  long  and 
toilsome  journey  I  stand  on  the  doorstep 
with  a  troubled  consciousness  of- surprise 
and  dismay.  I  had  not  expected  much, 
but  I  certainly  had  looked  forward  to 
some  one  meeting  me  at  the  station  of 
this  unknown  town;  and  to  some  sem- 
blance of  rejoicing  being  made  at  my 
approacL  But  I  have  arrived  un welcomed, 
hare  jogged  alone  through  the  deadly- 
lively  thoroughfare,  and  now  aunt,  in  the 
limpest  of  dresses  and  dingiest  of  caps,  is 
greeting  me,  without  any  circle  of  eager 
young  faces  making  a  background  behind 
her. 

"  You  are  all  well,  I  hope  ]  "  I  repress  a 
little  chill  determinedly. 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,  Eunice  dear. 
Indeed,  we  never  have  had  any  complaints 
to  make  regarding  health  since  you  saw 
us." 

"  Then  where  are  the  young  people ;  did 
they  not  know  I  was  coming  1 " 

"  Oh,  of  course  they  knew.  Indeed,  I 
don't  know  where  they  are.  I  think 
Teddy  and  Dick  are  hero,"  opening  the 
parlour-door  as  she  speaks. 

Two  clumsy  boys  rise  reluctantly  from 
the  hair-cloth  sofa  as  we  enter,  and  extend 
me  an  unwilling  hand. 

'*Dick  was  the  baby  when  we  parted." 

Not  to  be  daunted  in  my  friendliness,  I 
draw  them  towards  me,  and  turn  their 
reluctant  faces  to  the  light 

"They  are  not  like  uncle,"  I  say  dis- 
appointedly. 

"No;  the  boys  take  after  my  side  of  the 
house." 

"  And  the  girls  ] " 

"  I  don't  know  about  Letty ;  she  is  the 
third,  you  remember ;  but  Edith  and  Lily 
are  Rinnairds,  and  pretty  girls,  though  I 
say  it.  Edith  used  to  be  quite  a  father's 
daughter — all  for  books  and  fine  thoughts. 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  her  once, 
but  she  is  engaged  now." 

"And  that  will  cure  her  of  the  fine 
thoughts,"  I  say  with  sorrowful  irony. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  she  is  growing  useful  now, 
quite  a  housekeeper,  for  practice,  you 
know." 

"  And  whom  is  she  to  marry  1 " 

"  A  young  man  from  the  bank,  near  our  | 


old  home ;  you  remember  the  bank  Hagh 
Forrester  belonged  to  t " 

"Yes."  I  release  my  two  onwilliDg 
captives,  whom  I  have  been  holding 
hitherto,  "  Have  you  heard  anything  of 
Hugh  lately  1 " 

"  I  have  heard  that  he  is  quite  a  great 
man — a  specialist,  he  calls  himself.  He 
has  lived  abroad  for  years  studying,  and  I 
have  heard  people  say  that  he  will  make 
his  mark." 

"  You  have  not  seen  him  since— since 
he  went  away  1 " 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  to  bring  anyone 
back  here." 

"  Do  you  know  if  he  is  married ! " 

"I  never  heard,  but  most  likely  he  is. 
I  hope  he  is  happy  anyway.  He  was  always 
a  favourite  of  mine." 

Aunt  goes  out  to  fetch  in  the  brown 
earthenware  teapot  for  afternoon-tea,  and 
we  help  ourselves  amicably,  and  then  lask 
for  my  remaining  cousins. 

"Sam  and  David  are  at  a  cricket-matcli, 
and  Edith  took  Letty  with  her  when  she 
went  out  shopping  a  little  while  ago.  Lily 
is  having  her  music-lesson  now,  she  has  it  at 
the  same  hour  every  day,  otherwise  I  think 
she  would  have  been  to  meet  you." 

"  Is  Lily  fond  of  music  1 " 

"Pretty  well,  but  she  is  training  for  a 
governess;  not  that  I  like  it  much,  bat 
what  can  you  do  when  a  girl  is  self- 
willed?" 

"  Oh,  nothing,  and  she  is  quite  right,"  I 
answer  vaguely.  And  then  the  door  opens 
and  a  tall  girl  comes  in  with  a  roll  of 
music  under  her  arm. 

"It's  my  cousin  Eunice,  I  am  sure." 
She  draws  her  cotton  gloves  ofif  as  she 
speaks,  and  then  comes  up  and  kisses  me 
warmly.  "  It  was  horrid  that  no  one  met 
you,  but  the  boys  would  not  go,  and  I 
could  not.  You  must  have  thought  very 
badly  of  us." 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  aU,  I  knew  it  was  only  a 
mischance."  And  then  I  kiss  her  with  all 
my  heart  in  the  caress.  "  You  are  uncle's 
beautiful,  gracious  child  anyhow,  be  the 
others  what  they  may,"  I  say  to  myself. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Edith ! "  I 
am  in  my  own  room  many  hours  later  when 
this  question  reaches  me  with  startling 
directness  through  the  closed  door,  which 
a  wardrobe  hides,. but  by  no  means  renders 
sound-proof. 

"She  has  uncommonly  good  clothes." 

"  I  think  it  was  very  cool  of  her  to  take 
all  that  big  bedroom  to  herself,  jostasa 
matter  of  course.     She  might  have  had  me 
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to  sleep  with  her  quite  well/'  pursaeB  the 
aggrieved  Letty.  "Fancy  turning  Lily 
out  to  Bleep  with  mamma,  and  never  carins 
abir  . 

''  Oh,  how  was  she  to  know  we  had  no 
spare  bedroom  1  Don't  be  such  a  iroose, 
Letty." 

''I  wonder  how  long  she  is  going  to 
stay.    Not  very  long,  I  hopa" 

"I  hope  not  too.  It  would  be  a  bore 
having  her  always  in  the  drawing-room 
when  Tom  is  here." 

"She  might  have  brought  us  some 
presents,  might  she  not  ?  I  think  she  is 
shabby." 

"Oh,  Letty,  do  not  shout  so.     If  she 
should  hear  us  1 " 
"  L  wonder  how  old  she  is  1 " 
"  Pretty  old,  I  should  say.     Sam  is  older 
than  I  am,  and  her  married  sister  is  ever 
so  much  older  than  Sam,  and  she  is  older 
still." 
"  Then  I  suppose  she  is  an  old  maid  ? " 
"  Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  but,  dressed  as  she 
is,  age  does  not  matter  so  very  much." 

The  wardrobe  door  creaks  a  little  as  I 
close  it,  for  I  had  been  putting  away  my 
travelling  things  when  the  colloquy  com- 
menced, and  now  I  turn  away  with  a 
little  heart-sickness,  having  heard  as  many 
unpalatable  things  as  generally  fall  to  the 
lot  of  eavesdroppers  Uncle's  children  had 
not  any  tender  feelings  towards  me ;  there- 
fore, life  amongst  them  would  not  be  th& 
haven  I  had  dreamed  of. 

I  lay  awake  far  into  the  night,  thinking 
sadly  of  many  thinga  What  was  there 
about  me  that  rendered  me  a  pariah  1 
Why  did  no  one  ever  tend  towards  me 
with  the  form  of  love  that  I  desired  f 

Small  sorrows  loom  very  largely  when  one 
is  lying  awake  meditating,  and  listening  to 
the  clock  slowly  chiming  hour  after  hour.  I 
would  b&ve  sold  my  future  happiness  for 
the  certainty  of  a  very  small  good  as  I  lay 
pondering  during  that  darkest  period  that 
precedes  the  dawn.  But  next  morning, 
when  Lily's  bright,  refined  face  looked  in 
at  the  door,  to  ask  me  how  I  had  rested, 
and  if  I  cared  to  get  up,  a  sudden  resolve 
leaped  into  being. 

"Come  here,"  I  said  impulsively.  "I 
want  to  know  if  you  would  care  to  let  me 
educate  you.  We  shall  go  abroad  together, 
and  yea  shall  have  the  best  masters  money 
can  procure.  I  am  rich  and  independent, 
and  nobody  needs  me  or  cares  for  me. 
There,  don't  answer  now.  Talk  it  over 
with  your  mother,  and  let  me  know  at 
vour  leisure  how  vou  decide." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Fraulein  Weitling's  boarding  estab- 
lishment, Number  Ten,  Grafin  Platz,  Berlin, 
was  eminently  respectable,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  It  was  on  the  ground-floor,  when 
ordinary  establishments  of  a  like  nature 
were  three,  four,  five  storeys  high  ;  it  was 
in  a  retired  locality,  remote  from  noisy 
thoroughfares  and  the  vulgar  traffic  due 
to  trade;  the  Eathhaus  was  only  a  few 
doors  ofif,  and  the  Dom  Kirche  over  the 
way.  Further,  its  inmates  were  all  of  the 
gentler  sex,  while  less  genteel  establishments 
actually  harboured  men. 

Fraulein  Weitling  could  accommodate 
eight  ladies  with  board  and  residence, 
and  eight  invariably  sheltered  beneath  her 
hospitable  roof,  for  what  so  needful  to 
unprotected  femininity  as  an  odour  of 
respectability  in  its  surroundings  f 

It  was  a  compliment  to  her  eight 
boarders  that  Fraulein  Weitling  considered 
them  as  respectable  as  her  establishment, 
but  perhaps  her  estimate  awarded  them 
only  bare  justice,  for  they  were  all  modestly 
moneyed,  and  that  is  respectable;  they 
paid  their  bills  with  alacrity,  and  that  is 
respectable ;  they  attended  church  regu- 
larly, and  that  is  respectable.  Finally, 
they  were  all  spinsters.  Ne^d  further 
proof  of  their  respectability  be  adduced? 

Fraulein  Weitling's  attractive  little 
circular  promised  her  boarders  cheerful 
intellectual  society  in  her  comfortable 
home,  and  they  found  it — among  them- 
selves, for  they  assembled  daily  in  a  com- 
mon parlour,  took  their  refections  at  a 
common  table,  and  discussed  gossip, 
politics,  or  religion,  quite  openly,  and 
sparred  among  themselves  mildly  or  fiercely 
according  to  temperament  and  the  latest 
atmospheric  influence.  But  each  rode  her 
particular  hobby  and  aired  her  particular 
theory,  and  if  that  does  not  render  society 
cheerful,  what  does  ? 

They  lived  together  very  contentedly, 
these  well-to-do  women  who  were  growing 
old.  No  doubt  each  life  had  its  own  history 
of  desire  and  disappointment,  of  ambition 
and  despair;  but  that  was  all  ended 
now,  and  the  future  would  be  uneventful 
like  the  present  But  what  did  that 
matter  when  rooms  were  comfortable  and 
meals  regular,  and  when  merry  music 
could  be  heard  at  any  time  for  a  groschen 
or  two?  The  boarders,  who  had  learned 
what  living  signified,  took  things  as  they 
came,  and  never  thought  of  grieving. 

Lilv  and  I  were  a  nerpetual  mild  interest 
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at  Namber  Ten,  Grafin  Platz.  We  were 
with  Uie  boarders,  bat  not  of  them.  We 
were  foreigners,  we  were  only  temporary 
residents,  and  we  were  young.  Young  1— 
save  the  mark,  with  ten  good  years  yawning 
drearily  between  u&  Sut  in  the  eyes  of 
fifty  and  sixty  no  doubt  nine-and-twenty 
seems  a  period  of  gay  juvenility. 

It  was  three  years  since  I  had  left 
England  with  Lily  Kinnaird,  and  my  life 
with  Fraulein  Weitling  had  been  very 
happy.  My  peculiarities  were  left  in 
peace,  simply  because  no  one  noticed 
them,  and  LQy  loved  me,  and  her  progress 
made  life  interesting.  Her  evenings  and 
the  night  were  always  spent  with  me ;  her 
days  were  devoted  to  classes  in  a  great 
school  Unter  den  Lindea  Lily  was 
studying  for  the  state  diploma.  When 
she  had  attained  that  we  should  return  to 
our  own  country,  ready  for  any  fortune. 

Lily  always  spoke  of  teaching,  and  I  did 
not  discourage  her,  for  a  plan  of  life  relieves 
the  days  of  that  vague  uncertainty  which 
often  renders  ezbtence  so  burdensome*  to 
women.  But  of  course  I  had  my  own 
private  opinion.  It  was  not  likely  she 
would  grow  old  in  teaching,  since  (l^ere 
were  men  with  eyes  in  the  world.  Lily 
would  marry,  as  was  right  and  fitting. 
Since  I  had  lived  in  Number  Ten,  Grafin 
Platz,  celibacy  had  ceased  to  seem  a 
necessity,  and  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
penalty  entailed  on  perverse  natures.  Lily 
would  marry,  of  course ;  but,  meantime,  it 
would  do  her  no  harm  to  be  ready  to 
struggle  for  elbow-room  among  the  world's 
working  people. 

''Cousin  Eunice,  you  have  spoiled  Lily." 

I  had  been  lingering  over  my  break- 
fast in  the  dingy  little  apartment  of  the 
Kinnaird  household,  termed  by  courtesy  the 
dining-room,  in  a  mood  of  new  and  rare 
contentment  that  had  come  to  me  in  recent 
days,  when  my  brisk  and  impertinent 
little  cousin,  the  Letty  of  earlier  memories, 
broke  in  on  my  self-gratulation  abruptly. 

"  Spoiled  lily  I  My  dear  child,  what  do 
you  mean  1 " 

"  You  have  made  her  far  too  grand  for 
us,  and  yet  she  is  not  any  better  that  I  can 
see.  She  is  idle,  and  she  turns  up  her 
nose  at  people  who  know  less  than  she 
does,  and  she  won't  eat  the  food  that  is 
good  enough  for  mother  and  me,  and  when 
our  friends — excellent  people  whom  she  has 
known  all  her  life — call  to  see  her,  she  is 
as  languid  and  grand  as  if  their  visit  could 
not  possibly  be  meant  for  her." 


"  Oh,  my  dear  Letty,  I  am  sore  yoa  are 

quite  mistaken ;  I  am  sure **  Bat  I  stop 

confusedly,  for  Lily's  real  and  conscious 
superiority  to  her  surroundings  has  made 
itself  patent  even  to  my  not  too  acate 
perceptions. 

'*  You  are  sure  thai  what  I  say  is  right, 
and  so  it  is,  and  mother  has  noticed  it  too, 
though  she  would  not  speak  out  Bat  I 
can't  hold  my  tongue  about  what  I  feel,  and 
so  I  just  want  to  know  what  yoa  think 
about  Lily." 

'<  I  think  she  is  a  dear  and  lovely  girL" 

*^  Oh,  that  is  all  very  fine ;  so  was  Edith, 
so  am  I,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  bat  I 
don't  think  being  lovely  is  a  career,  and  I 
should  like  to  find  out  what  we  are  to  do 
with  Lily,  and  her  airs,  and  her  education, 
and  her  dresses.  She  is  far  above  as,  and 
she  isn't  going  to  teach  now,  for  when  1 
asked  her  about  it^  she  told  me  not  to 
bother." 

''  Well,  I  do  think,  Letty,  it  was  very 
unkind  of  you  to  ask  her  such  a  question, 
as  though  you  wanted  her  out  of  the  hoaae," 
I  answer  indignantly.  "  She  is  your  sister, 
and  a  great  credit  to  you,  and  I  would 
request  you  not  to  sit  in  judgment  on  her, 
but  just  leave  her  in  my  hanoa" 

"I  dare  say  you  will  keep  her;  bat 
is  it  a  nice  thing  for  a  girl  to  be  in 
that  position  because  she  is  lazyl  Yon 
undertook  to  educate  her,  and  I  suppoae 
you  consider  that  ended  now;  and  yet 
what  can  she  do  1  She  can't  make  her 
own  dresses ;  she  does  not  know  how  any- 
thing is  cooked ;  and  as  to  teaching,  yoa 
only  think  she  can  do  it,  for  yoa  don't 
know." 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
this,  which,  however,  I  was  not  dispoaed 
to  admit,  so .  I  looked  at  my  practical, 
blunt-featured,  prettily-tinted  Uttle  cousin 
severely,  and  answered  loftily  and  evaaiTelT 
that  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  talking 
about 

Letty  nodded  her  head  with  thorough 
comprehension  of  me  and  my  subterfuges, 
shut  her  firm  little  mouth,  like  one 
who  has  said  her  -say,  and  wfll  leave  it 
to  carry  conviction  of  itself,  asked  me 
politely  if  I  had  fini^ed  breakfast^  ^^^ 
then  rang  for  the  maid-of-all-work  to  clear 
away  the  things. 

It  was  more  than  three  months  tiace 
the  April  morning  when  Lily  and  I 
had  left  Berlin.  Then'  my  life  had  seemwl 
to  me  all  cut  and  dried  and  ended, 
while  a  long  vista  of  fair  possibilities 
fronted  her.      Now,  after  a  gay  season 
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under  Nellie's  roof,  lily  had  learned  to 
think  any  life  she  might  live  certain  to  be 
doll  and  commonplace — ^while  1 1  Well, 
Heaven  be  praised  1  I  was  not  so  old  or 
ugly  as  I  might  have  been. 

Perhaps  it  had  been  thoughtless  to 
introdace  Lily  into  a  rich  household,  and 
show  her  how  fall  and  complete  existence 
might  be  rendered ;  to  expose  her  to 
all  Nellie's  habitual  matchmaking;  to 
let  her  be  fdted  and  caressed  for  three 
months,  and  then  to  plunge  her  suddenly 
into  her  own  homel/  household,  and  say, 
*'  Your  life  is  here.''  But  it  was  only  for  a 
time,  though  she  did  not  know  that,  nor 
could  I  tell  it  to  anyone  yet,  but  by-and-by 
she  would  have  with  me  as  perfect  a  life 
as  I  could  offer  her. 

My  story  was  not  ended  yet ;  no  doubt 
I  had  known  that  deep  down  in  my  heart 
always ;  no  doubt  I  had  remained,  young, 
waiting  for  the  sequel  I  wonder  had  I 
loved  him  unconfessed  from  the  hour  he 
said  "  Farewell,"  or  did  my  love  leap  into 
existence  when  I  saw  him  in  the  strength 
of  his  matured  manhood^in  the  pride  of 
his  achieved  ambition  ?  I  think  I  loved 
him  always;  I  think  the  thought  of  his 
purposeful  life  made  me  weary  and 
impatient  of  other  men. 

He  was  one  of  Nellie's  guests ;  he  was 
the  great  oculist  of  whom  all  England  had 
heard,  and  he  was  Hugh  Forrester,  the 
man  who  had  tried  to  woo  me  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  pines. 

He  had  never  forgotten  me ;  he  came  daily 
to  Prince's  Gate  after  he  found  me  there,  and 
thenceforward  my  la^ard  life  was  set  to 
music.  I  never  had  a  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
his  feelings  towards  me.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  change,  and  if  he  had  grown 
indifferent,  why  should  he  make  occasions  in 
his  busy  life  to  find  us  out  and  talk  to  us  of 
old  times  %  And  why  should  he  have  given 
me  the  history  of  all  his  struggles,  unless 
he  still  remembered  that  he  had  called 
me  the  motive  power  of  all  his  future  1 
Oh,  the  blooming  time  of  my  heart  had 
been  late  in  coming,  but  I  was  proud  of 
the  perfection  of  the  tardy  blossom  I  could 
ofifer  him. 

''I  shall  go  and  see  you  in  the  north 
soon,"  he  had  said  as  he  saw  us  off  from 
Euston.  He  brought  us  each  flowers  at 
parting,  and  the  fragrance  of  my  crimson 
roses  was  like  a  message  to  me  through 
the  long  dusty  journey. 

Lfily  found  a  tuft  of  blue  forget-me-nots 
nestling  at  the  very  heart  of  hers,  and 
picked  it  out  and  fastened  it  at  her  throat 


with  girlish  coquetry.  She  liked  him,  as 
I  was  sure  all  young  girls  would,  and  he 
and  she  would  be  rare  niends  by-and-by. 

Things  had  altered  a  good  deal  with 
aunt  since  we  parted-^iJtered  and  im- 
proved. Edith  was  married  and  off  her 
hands,  two  of  the  boys  were  self-support- 
ing,  and  more,  bringing  their  mite  periodi- 
cally to  the  lean  domestic  purse,  while 
Letty,  the  matter-of-fact  Letty,  undertook 
the  household  management,  and  really 
wrought  wonders.  There  was  a  certain 
method  in  all  the  arrangements  now, 
and  the  poor  old  house,  if  shabby,  was 
scrupulously  bright  and  tidy. 

To  me  life  here  was  far  more  interest- 
ing than  in  Nellie's  magnificent  establish- 
ment. The  interests  were  more  human,  the 
heart-needs  fewer,  and  the  efforts  farther- 
reaching  and  more  varied. 

^*  Perhaps  I  shall  come  to  live  with  you 
by-and-by,"  I  said  once  to  aunt  tenta- 
tively. 

"Oh,  you  will  marry  1 "  She  looked  at 
me  inquisitively,  smiling  a  little. 

"  Women  of  thirty  don't  often  marry," 
I  said,  blushing  hotly. 

"  No,  and  maybe  it  is  better  for  them. 
There  is  sorrow  in  life  either  way," 
sighing. 

But  I  could  not  think  so.  I  was  like  an 
untried  girl  in  my  passionate  acceptance  of 
this  one  thing. 

He  was  coming  north  for  me,  to  tell  me 
he  loved  me  still,  and  to  put  right  the 
blunder  I  had  made  twelve  years  ago.  He 
had  said  so,  and  I  was  vety  patient 
Having  waited  so  long  I  could  wait  still, 
but  the  days  dragged  a  little,  though  I 
sang  about  the  house,  and  wore  fresh 
flowers  always,  and  took  a  woman's  plea- 
sure in  being  fair.  Hitherto  it  had  not 
mattered,  but  since  he  cared 

Oh,  how  much  I  should  have  to  tell 
him,  and  how  much  to  ask !  And  how 
much  he  would  have  to  tell  me  of  the 
labours  of  his  long  toilsome  years  1  What 
perfect  confidence  there  would  be  between 
us,  what  thorough  comprehension  !  Oh, 
these  late  loves  are  best  1  They  may  have 
missed  the  freshness  of  spring,  but  they 
also  escape  its  risks,  its  drenching  showers, 
its  sudden  frosts,  and  all  the  changes  that 
sometimes  kilL 

I  had  been  thinking  all  this  as  I  walked 
down  the  dull  little  street  that  led  to 
Lavender  Terrace.  Sometimes  the  limits 
of  the  dingy  rooms  were  too  narrow  to 
contain  me  and  my  happiness,  and  then  I 
went  out  and  walked  away  towards  the 
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sunset,  with  the   triumphant    step  of  a 
conqueror. 

"  Air.  Forrester  is  here,  Cousin  Eunice." 
Letty,  in  a  trim  little  apron  and  trim  little 
shoes,  had  opened  the  door  herself,  and 
now  stood  inside  the  hall  looking  at  me. 
"Ishel" 

How  glad  I  was  that  I  stood  with  my 
back  to  the  light,  and  that  she  could  not 
read  my  changing  face. 

*'  Yes,  he  has  been  here'  an  hour.  Lily 
received  him,  as  mamma  was  not  dressed, 
but  now  she  is  with  him  too." 

For  an  instant  I  was  tempted  to  go  to 
him  there  and  then ;  but  I  knew  I  was  too 
tremulous,  too  exultant,  and  the  others 
would  notice  that  So  I  went  upstairs 
instead,  and  put  aside  my  outdoor  things, 
and  made  myself  as  beautiful  as  I  knew 
how,  and  then  stood  before  the  mirror 
smiling  dreamily.  Ob,  that  I  could  meet 
him  alone,  if  that  were  possible  ! 

And  even  as  I  so  thought  a  light  step 
came  flying  along  the  corridor,  the  door 
was  burst  open,  and  Lily  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

"  Oh,  Eunice,  he  has  come  I " 
**  I  know  it,  my  darling." 
"And,  Eunice — oh,  Eunice,  he    loves 
me!" 

I  have  a  kind  of  idea  that  I  sat  down 
here,  and  that  she  came  to  me  and  knelt 
beside  me,  and  hid  her  face  on  my 
shoulder. 

"  I  would  not  let  myself  think  it,"  she 
went  on;  ''but  all  the  time  I  hoped  it 
might  be  possible.  Do  you  know  what  it 
is  to  hope  for  a  thing  with  all  your  soul,  and 
to  feel  it  for  ever  beyond  your  reach  1 " 
"  Yes,  I  know." 

''  And  at  times  I  have  been  so  jealous 
— jealous  of  you,  my  own  Eunice,  who  have 
given  me  all  the  poor  powers  I  possess. 
But  he  says  it  is  years  since  he  thought  of 
you.     Oh,  Eunice,  you  will  forgive  me  for 
asking.    He  says  you  were  the  love  of  his 
boyhood,  but  he  was  nothing  to  you,  and 
so  he  strove  to  forget  you." 
"  He  was  very  wise." 
**But  you  were  the   very  root  of  his 
ambition    years  ago,   he    says,   and   any 
^  triumph  he  has  ever  achieved  traces  its 
source  to  you." 

''You  and  he  have  been  talking 
foolishly." 

"  We  had  so  much  to  say,  it  will  take 
years  before  we  are  through  it  all.  It 
seemed  we  had  only  said  a  few  things 
when  mamma  came  in,  and  then  I  fled  off 
to  tell  you." 


"It  was  very  good  of  you." 

"Oh  no;  but  for  you  I  should  never 
have  been  fit  to  be  bis  wife;  bat 
for  you,  in  all  probability  I  should  never 
have  seen  him.  You  have  made  os  both 
what  we  are,  and  given  us  to  each  other." 

"  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  little  Pro- 
vidence to  uncle's  children,"  I  said  with  a 
dreary  laugh. 

"  You  are  not  vexed,  are  you  t "  striving 
to  see  my  face  in  the  darkness. 

"Certainly  not" 

"  And  you  will  like  Hugh — ^you  will  be 
a  friend  to  both  of  us.  You  don't  know 
how  he  esteems  and  likes  you." 

"  I  am  very  fortunate  in  that" 

"  And  yon  will  live  with  us,  won't  yont 
You  would  be  happier  than  with  Nellia" 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  too  soon  to  talk 
of  these  things ) "  • 

"  Oh  no ;  for  he  is  asking  mamma  to 
give  me  to  him  now.  He  says  h\i  life 
is  half  over,  and  he  has  no  time  to 
waste." 

"  That  is  true ;  he  is  older  than  I  am.'* 

"  But  he  does  not  look  it,  Eonioe" 

So  my  poor  little  delusion  of  youthful* 
ness  went  down  with  all  the  rest 

Hugh  and  Lily  were  married  a  week  ago, 
and  I  go  back  to  Fraulein  Weitling's,  as 
permanent  resident,  to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  morning  in  early  spring,  yet  it 
might  well  have  been  mid-winter.  Snow 
lay  thickly  everywhere  Town  and 
country  fared  alike,  with  only  this  diffe- 
rence, that  the  pure^  unsullied  white  of  the 
stretching  fields  and  hedgerows  of  the  latter 
was  in  the  former  represented  by  dingf 
house-tops  and  chocolate-coloured  streets. 
The  razor-like  east  wind  that  swept  oar 
tight  little  island  from  coast  to  coast  was,  it 
may  be,  a  trifle  keener  as  it  came  swooping 
round  street-corners,  than  in  the  more 
open  country ;  but  that  was  about  bUL 

On  that  same  March  morning,  and  at 
one  and  the  self-samo  hour,  two  poopld 
stood  looking  out,  safe  sheltered,  upon  the 
wintry  scene.  They  were  a  young  mw 
and  a  young  woman.  Both  were  good-look- 
ing, well-made,  and,  one  would  have  added, 
happy.  But  a  glance  at  either  face  was  sof- 
ficient  to  dispd  that  illusion.    MoodinesSi 
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discontent,  anger,  were  as  plainly  writtoh 
upon  the  one  face  as  the  other.  Bat  with 
all  this  the  wintry  weather  that  reigned 
without  had  nothing  to  da  I  doubt  if 
either  so  much  as  noticed  it.  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  it  really  was  1  Well,  then,  i^  was 
this.  With  the  young  girl  it  was  the  thought 
of  the  young  man ;  with  the  young  man 
it  was  the  thought  of  the  young  girl.  Yet 
they  stood  this  morning  separated  by  scores 
of  miles,  and  had  been  separated  by  thou- 
sands ;  had  never  so  much  as  met  or  looked 
on  one  another's  facea  But  the  time  had 
come  when  they  had  got  to  meet,  to  look 
on  one  another's  faces,  to  know  each  other, 
and,  what  is  more,  to  try  not  to  hate  one 
another.  So,  for  this,  and  all  that  it 
entails,  moody  faces,  mutual  frowns,  hearts 
in  hot  rebellion. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  learnt  Let  us 
take  the  young  man  first. 

The  window  at  which  he  stands,  idly 
drumming  on  the  pane,  is  one  of  two  in  a 
dismal  room  in  a  dismal  hotel  in  a  still  more 
dismal  street  leading  down  from  the  Strand 
towards  the  river.  Now  and  then  he  stops 
his  tuneless  tattoo  to  take  his  watch  from 
his  waistcoat-pocket,  evidently,  as  he  also 
listens  to  every  footstep  on  the  stairs,  in 
expectation  of  a  visitor.  But  the  footsteps 
come  and  go,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  Presently,  however,  there  are 
footsteps  which  do  not  pass  on,  but  stop 
there,  and  a  hand  is  on  the  panel. 

"Come    in!"  he  says   sharply,  and   a 

dingy  waiter,  entering,  holds  out  a  dingy 

hand,  in  which  there  is  a  card,  and  says  : 

"  Gent  to  see  you,  sir." 

There  is  no  need  of  the  card  to  tell  the 

young  man  who  his  visitor  is.      W.  J. 

Lincoln,  solicitor,  Bowerdale,   Yorkshire, 

is    the    only    man    who    could    possibly 

want    to    see   him,    Anthony  Norris,   of 

Shanghai,  to-day.     Another  moment,  and 

his  visitor  had  him  by  the  hand,  and  was 

bidding    him  welcome  to  England.     He 

was  a  man  considerably  past  middle-age, 

plain,    almost    ugly-looking,  yet   no    one 

thought  him  so  after  the  firat  five  minutes 

of  their  acquaintance.      It  was  the  first 

friendly  face,  the  first  friendly  voice,  the 

yonnger  man  had  met  since  his  landing, 

and  he  returned  the  warm  hand-pressure 

gratefully. 

**  Well,"  cried  the  lawyer,  rubbing  an 
obtrusively  large  nose  to  warm  it,  "  and 
how  are  you?  Frozen  —  eh?  Couldn't 
have  come  into  worse  weather  if  you  had 
come  at  Christmas." 

'*  Well.  ves.  I  suDDOse  it  is  rather  cold. 


I  haven't  been  warm  since  I  landed,  now 
you  mention  it  But  I  have  had  other 
things  to  think  of,  you  see.'' 

"  Pleasant  ones,  I  hope.  They  should 
be,  you  know — should  be." 

"  Scarcely,"  said  the  young  man  grimly. 

"  No !  You  surprise  me  1  A  young 
lady  to  think  about,  and  a  very  charming 
young  lady,  let  me  tell  you ;  a  fine  estate 
into  the  bargain  too  1  Dear  me,  what 
wouldn't  I  give  to  be  in  your  shoes  ! " 

"And  I,"  cried  Anthony  Norris,  "I 
wish  I  had  never  come  back  at  all.  I 
should  not  have  done  so,  but  that  my  plans 
for  a  year's  absence  were  already  made 
when  your  letter  reached  me.  And  what 
is  more,  I  wish  I  had  never  saved  the 
old  madman's  life  at  alL  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  I  had  let  him  drown — there  I " 

"  Dear  me,  dear  mel"  cried  Mr.  Lincoln, 
rubbing  his  big  nose  quite  viciously,  "  this 
is  very  sad  1  Why,  you  are  as  bad  as  my 
friend,  Miss  Beatrix,  herseli" 

"  Eh  1 "  said  young  Norris,  stopping 
short. 

Mr.  Lincoln  gave  a  little  cough. 

"  Yes,  she  is  quite  as  hot  about  it  as  you 
can  be.      She  has  a  will  of  her  own,  I 
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assure  you. 

"I  hate  a  woman  with  a  will  of  her 
own." 

Mr.  Lincoln  gave  another  little  cough. 
Anthony  looked  at  him  sljarply,  then 
laughed  for  the  first  time. 

"Come,  that  is  better,"  said  the  lawyer 
cheerfully.  "  And  now  let  us  see  if  we 
can't  get  to  the  bright  side  of  all  this. 
In  the  first  place  let  us  run  over  the 
facts  of  the  case — a  very  peculiar  one, 
I  admit.  A  client  of  mine  in  a  wiU 
— ^which,  by  the  way,  I  did  not  make 
— leaves  his  estate,  personal  property, 
everything,  in  fact,  of  which  he  dies  pos- 
sessed, in  this  wise :  Firstly,  all  to  go  to 
his  natural  heiress  and  granddaughter, 
provided,  that  is,  she  marries  a  certain 
young  man,  an  utter  stranger  to  her,  who 
chanced  to  save  his  life  some  five  years  ago 
— ^in  Malta,  I  believe." 

Young  Norris  gave  a  groan  of  acquies- 
cence. 

"  In  the  event  of  the  young  lady  declin- 
ing to  carry  out  this  arrangement,  both 
parties  are  to  receive  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  In  the  event  of  the 
young  man  declining,  the  young  lady's  ten 
thousand  becomes  twenty  thousand,  while 
the  young  man  receives  but  five  thousand. 
Should  both  parties  prove  refractory,  each 
receives  the  original  ten  thousand,  and  no 
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more,  the  remainder  of  the  estate  going 
to  certain  charities.  Stop  a  bit/  the 
lawyer  went  on,  seeing  his  companion 
aboQt  to  speak ;  "  the  terms  of  the  will  are 
these :  That  you  and  Miss  Thomhill  shall 
spend  at  least  six  months  of  the  twelve 
now  before  us  in  one  another's  society  at 
Braybrooke  Court  or  elsewhere.  Further- 
more, that  the  final  decbion  be  not  made 
by  either  party  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  six  months — ^though  necessarily 
before  the  entire  twelve  be  expired." 

"Was  there  ever  such  a  madman!" 
cried  the  young  man.  '*  Why,  if  he  wanted 
us  to  hate  one  another — to  cut  one  another's 
throats,  he  could  not  have  gone  more 
cleverly  to  work.  But  I  throw  the  whole 
affair  up — I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln  quietly, 
'*  don't  you  think  that  is  treating  a  young 
lady,  and  a  very  charming  young  lady,  as  I 
have  said,  and  one  who  has  certainly  as 
much  to  complain  of  as  yourself,  rather 
cavalierly )  Do  you  expect  me  to  go  back 
and  tell  her  you  decline  even  to  look  at 
herr' 

'*  She  would  be  more  grateful,  I  expect, 
than  even  I  should  be.'' 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  Ah,  I  am  not  going 
to  flatter  you,  but  later  on,  when  it  comes 
to  sayine  good-bye  to  the  old  home — how 
then  1  It  will  be  you  who  will  have  ousted 
her,  remember.  Come,  confess  she  is 
entitled  to  some  consideration." 

Young  Norris's  dark  face  flushed  a 
little. 

"  Don't  misjudge  me,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he 
cried.  **See  how  I  am  placed.  If  I 
decline  to  present  myself  at  Braybrooke 
Court  and  to  Miss  Thomhill,  I  am  an  un- 
gracious cur,  tender  only  of  my  own  vanity 
or  self-esteem.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
agree  to  do  so,  the  world,  and  what  is 
more  to  the  point.  Miss  Thomhill  herself, 
will  see  in  me  only  a  barefaced  fortune- 
hunter,  and  I  had  as  well — nay,  better — 
have  stayed  away." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  rubbing  his  nose, 
in  perplexity  this  time.  There  was  no 
small  amount  of  truth  in  his  young  friend's 
argument,  yet  he  did  not-  mean  to  be 
abashed  by  it. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  '<the  whole  afliair  is 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end,  and  what 
we  have  got  to  do  is  to  make  the  best  we 
can  of  it  I  say  to  you  what  I  have 
already  said  to  Miss  Thomhill :  give  your- 
selves a  chance." 


Young  Norris  could  not  give  in  all  at 
once.  But  at  last  he  spoke,  reluctanUj 
enough : 

"  Well,  since  it  must  be " 

**  That's  right ;  and  now  let  us  be  off. 
You  nuiy  live  to  thank  your  <  old  mad- 
man '  yet" 

The  younger  man  shook  his  head. 

"  If  only  I  had  let  him  drown  I "  he 
muttered. 

CHAPTER  IL 

But  we  have  kept  the  young  lady,  at  ail 
times  a  somewhat  impatient  one,  waitiBg 
long  enough.  As  she  stands,  eyes  flashing, 
lips  pouting,  discontent,  annoyance,  writteo 
upon  her  face,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising in  her  the  object  of  Mr.  Lincoh's 
Ma^mavellian  policy.  She  is  not  cooi- 
panionlesa  Two  ladies,  both  somewhat 
beyond  middle-age,  share  with  her  the 
warmth  and  cheerfulness  of  the  monuDg- 
room  at  Braybrooke  Court 

The  elder  of  the  two.  Miss  Joanna  Don- 
combe,  sister  of  the  late  owner  of  the  place, 
is  a  tall,  thin,  spinster  lady  of  a  placid  and 
somewhat  unmeaning  countenance;  the 
other,  a  plump,  comfortable-looking  body, 
with  a  shrewd,  yet  kindly  face,  is  Mn. 
Lincoln. 

'*  If  only,"  the  girl  is  saying,  "  I  were  a 
sparrow,  or  a  starling,  or,"  as  somethiog 
that  looked  more  like  a  blue,  wind-swept 
blossom  than  a  bird,  came  fluttering  down 
on  the  snow  outside,  "  a  tom-tit,  I  emdnot 
be  expected  to  marry  a  hateful  young  mm 
from  Shanghai  Oh,  my  grandfather  most 
have  been  mad  when  he  made  that  will ! ' 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Joanna 
mildly.  "  I  remember  the  day  my  poor 
brother  made  it,  perfectly.  We  were  in 
London,  it  was  very  hot,  and  he  called  me 
a  fooL  He  was  never  more  sensible  in  his 
Ufe." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  young  lady  at  the 
window,  turning  sharply  round,  "I  ▼*« 
never  more  sensible  in  my  life,  and  I  tell 
you  this.  Aunt  Joanna,  and  you  too,  Mrs. 
Lincoln:  nothing  will  induce  me  to  cany 
out  that  will.  The  young  man  from 
Shanghai  may  come  here  and  make  the 
place  intolerable  for  the  next  six  months. 
I  will  try  to  be  civil  to  him,  but  if  he  so 
much  as  breathes  a  word  of  love  or 
nuuriage,  I  will  leave  the  Court  and  him-^ 
and  Aunt  Jo  may  marry  him.  And  now, 
she  went  on,  with  a  sudden  change  in  her 
voice,  "I  am  going  for  a  ten-nule walk. 
Perhaps  I  may  come  back  in  a  better 
temper ;  if  I  don't,  I  pity  everybody." 
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And  with  a  laugh  and  a  kiss  from  her 
finger-tips  to  the  two  ladies  by  the  fire, 
Miss  Beatrix  Thornhill  disappeared. 

When,  many  hours  later,  my  heroine 
entered  the  **  little  drwing-room  "  at  the 
Coartp  dressed  for  din^r,  and  looking  as 
distractingly  charming  as  a  wilful,  high- 
spirited  young  lady  of  more  than  ordinary 
personal  attractions  can  look,  she  found  the 
lawyer  and  his  charge  just  arrived  and  in 
possession  of  the  fire.  As  he  introduced 
the  two  young  people,  Mr.  Lincoln  glanced 
with  curious,  observant  eyes,  to  which  a  sly 
twinkle  had  stolen,  from  one  to  the  other. 
He  saw*ju8t  what  he  had  expected.  The 
young  lady,  her  colour  slightly  heightened 
— it  miffht  be  by  her  wintry  walk — cool, 
collected,  studiously  polite;  the  gentleman 
flushed,  awkward,  and  angrily  anxious  to 
escape. 

Mr.  Lincoln  watched  the  little  scene  a 
moment  or  two  longer,  and  then  took  pity 
on  his  victim. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  *'  let  me  show  you  to 

your  room.    Miss  Thornhill  will  excuse  us. " 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  back  again. 

"  Well,"  he  cried,  rubbing  his  nose,  •  **  and 

what  do  you  think  of  our  friend  from — 

what's  the  name  of  the  place  1 " 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Thornhill  decidedly, 
''  he  had  better  have  stayed  thera" 

''Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  lawyer,  and  he 
rubbed  his  nose  more  vigorously  still. 
"  That  is  exactly  what  he  says,  ex — actly. 
We  are  getting  on  famously." 

Whatever  the  nature  of  Miss  Thomhill's 
slumbers  may  have  been  that  night, 
Anthony  Norria  knew  little  of  either  sleep 
or  forgetfulness.  He  was  by  nature 
neither  a  coward  nor  a  pessimist^  and 
having  accepted  his  position,  he  told  him- 
self there  only  remained  to  ikce  it  with  as 
much  dignity  as  was  possible  to  him.  The 
mysterious  and  masculine  process  known  as 
pulling  oneself  together  may  be  a  thing  of 
moments,  may  be  of  hours.  In  Anthony 
Norris's  case  it  was  certainly  the  latter. 

The  cold,  grey,  March  dawn  found  him 
but  just  sin^ng  into  sleep  and  forgetful- 
ness. When  Beatrix  Thornhill  went 
forward  to  greet  her  guest  next  morning, 
she  looked,  or  thought  she  looked,  upon 
another  man. 

The  figure  rather  below  than  above  the 
middle  height,  and  to  which  she  had  in  her 
own  mind  taken  exception  the  night  before, 
seemed  to  have  gained  in  height  and 
dignity.  The  dark  eyes  gazed  steadily 
into  hera  There  was  no  trace  of  awkward- 
ness, no  siffn  of  beinsr  at  a  disadvantage  in 


voice  or  manner.  In  a  word,  she  found 
herself  met  with  a  coolness  and  self-pos- 
session that  equalled  her  own.  Of  course 
she  hated  him  still,  and  yet  she  longed  to 
pat  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  cry  "  Bravo ! " 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  town  of  Bowerdaie,  in  whose  prin- 
cipal street  Mr.  Lincoln's  house  and  office 
were  to  be  found,  was  distant  some  three 
miles  only  from  Braybrooke,  consequently 
easily  to  be  reached  by  him  when  at  the 
Court.  On  this  particular  morning  the 
lawyer  countermanded  the  dog-cart,  and 
bore  his  young  hostess  off  to  the  library. 

^*  Now,"  he  said,  placing  her  in  an  easy- 
chair  by  the  fire  a^d  drawing  up  another 
for  himself,  "  it  is  no  use  deferring  things. 
Wc  have  got  this  young  man — the  question 
is,  What  are  we  to  do  with  him)  He  has 
few  connections  in  England,  none  to  whom 
he  needs  at  present  present  himself.  We 
may,  therefore,  consider  that  the  play  is 
begun.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make 
in  his  behalf  or  your  own)  As  soon  as 
the  weather  is  anything  like  decent,  he  can 
find  occupation  and  amusement  enough. 
In  the  meantime ^" 

"  In  the  meantime  I  make  him  a  present 
of  the  billiard -room  and  stables;  I  will 
promise  never  to  go  near  either." 

"Well,  yes,  that  might  reconcile  him," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln  thoughtfully. 

Miss  Thomhill's  pretty  little  nose, 
quivered  ever  so  little;  ever  so  little  a 
pout  came  to  the  laughing  lip& 

"  Tou  don't  think  anything  of  the  kind," 
she  cried. 

**  Don't  I)  Well,  we  shall  see.  Now,  if 
you  were  only — but  it  can't  be  helped." 

"  What  can't  be  helped  1 " 

"Why,  you  see,  the  fact  is  this  young 
fellow  naturally  has  his  ideal,  as,  of  course, 
we  all  of  us  hava"  Mr.  Lincoln  paused  to 
rub  his  nose;  a  little  flush  stole  to  his  young 
companion's  face.  "  Now,  if  only  you  were 
small,  yellow-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know !  But  there,  as  I 
have  said,  it  can't  be  helped." 

^*  Helped !  why,  I  wotddn't  be  like  that 
for  the  world  1 " 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not ;  still " 

"  I  wonder  where  he  is  1 "  the  girl  inter- 
rupted him  suddenly,  rising  and  crossing 
to  the  nearest  window.  *'  I  suppose  I  may 
as  well  take  him  for  a  walk.  Ah,  how 
cold  it  looks !  It  won't  kill  him,  will  it, 
after  that  broiling  place  of  his ) " 

"I  should  hardly  think  so,"  said  the 
lawver  eravelv.  oneninff  the  door  for  her. 
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Five  minutes  later,  Mies  Thornhill  and 
her  gaest  were  stepping  briskly  down  the 
straight,  snow-covered  arive. 

"  It's  a  good  three  miles  into  Bowerdale, 
I  must  tell  you/'  the  young  lady  was 
saying ;  *'  I  hope  you  can  walk  so  far." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Anthony  gravely; 
"  1  walk  occasionally,  I  assure  you,  and,'' 
he  added  with  a  smile,  "  work  too." 

"Do  youl"  said  Mies  Thornhill.  "I 
thought  in  those  dreadfully  hot  places 
people  only  slept,  and  drank  things." 

Young  Norris  laughed  outright 

"  I  hope  I  don't  look  quite  that  sort  of 
man." 

The  girl  eyed  the  well-knit  figure  at 
her  side,  then  gave  one  steady,  questioning 
glance  at  the  keen,  sunburnt  face. 

"No,"  she  said  frankly,  "I  don't  think 
you  do." 

Anthony  raised  his  hat  Beatrix  gave 
a  little  rippling  laugL 

"Ah,  I  see- you  are  very  like  other 
people,  after  all." 

"  Of  course  I  am.  What  did  you  expect 
me  to  be  like  ? "  he  asked  quickly. 

"  I  expected  you  to  wear  turned-up  shoes 
and  a  pigtail,  and "    She  paused. 

"  And  what  f "  he  said,  eagerly  bending 
his  dark  eyes  on  hers. 

"  Oh,  nothing  else  in  particular.  I  sup- 
pose you  do  something  out  there  besides 
work  and  walkl"  she  went  on  somen^t 
irrelevantly. 

"Yep,  we  play  occasionally." 

"  Dancing,  tennis,  and  so  on  f " 
.    "  Yes,  we  are  even  civilised  enough  for 
tennis  and  dancing,  when  we  can  get  any- 
one to  dance  with. 

"Ah,  you  have  not  many  ladies — not 
young  ones,  I  suppose.  Tell  me  about 
them,"  said  Miss  Thornhill  with  sudden 
interest.  "Are  they  very  nicel  Who  is 
the  prettiest  ?  What  is  she  like  1  Tell  me 
all  about  them." 

"Of  course  they  are  very  nice,"  her 
companion  answered,  laaghing.  "  Ab  to 
who  is  the  prettiest,  I  suppose  that  is  a 
matter  of  taste." 

"  But  your  taste." 

"  Supposing  I  have  none  1 " 

"Supposing  nothing  of  the  kind.  Listen: 
Young  lady,  name  unknown,  small,  fkir, 
golden-haired,  blue-eyed " 

*  *  Stay  r  cried  Anthony,  reddening.  *  *  How 
do  you  know  1    Who  told  you  1 " 

Beatrix  only  nodded  her  head  mys- 
teriously. At  this  moment  the  dog-cart 
from  the  Court  came  whirling  past  Mr. 
Lincoln  merely  shook  his  whip  at    the 


young  people  as  he  passed,  but  he  wu 
smiling  in  a  very  satisfied  and  contented 
manner  as  he  did  sa  Was  the  smile  too 
well  satisfied,  too  content  to  please  Miss 
Thornhill  1  I  cannot  say;  I  only  know 
that  after  this  the  walk  was  scarcely  such 
a  success.  The  young  lady's  previoos 
affability  gave  place  to  a  decided  chilliness 
under  which  the  young  man,  natoraUy, 
also  froze  and  stiffened.  The  two  drew 
farther  apart  with  each  step.  As  thej 
neared  their  destination  they  had  almost 
the  road  between  them.  Conversation 
necessarily  languished.  It  was  in  all  bat 
silence  that  Beatrix  pHoted  her  companion 
through  the  little  town.  At  the  Lincolns' 
door  she  turned  to  leave  him. 

"No,  I  am  not  coming  in,"  she  said. 
"  Mr.  Lincoln  will  give  you  some  limcheon 
and  a  seat  in  the  dog-cart  back."  She  was 
going  to  say  "  home,"  but  checked  heiEelf. 

"And  where  shall  we  find  yoat" 
Anthony  asked,  frigid  as  herself. 

"  Please  be  good  enough  to  say  I  am 
gone  on  to  the  l^mers' ;"  and  before  he  had 
time  to  lift  his  hat,  the  young  man  found 
himself  alone  on  the  lawyer's  doorstep. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Lincoln  scarcely  foond 
his  guest  as  bright  and  companioDable  as 
he  had  expected  to  do.  Miiss  Thornhill 
was  evidently  a  tabooed  subjecti  as  was  also 
the  walk  that  had  promised  so  well  in 
her  company.  But  I  hardly  think  the 
astute  practitioner  was  altogether  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  unlooked  -  for  ton 
affairs  had  evidently  taken.  He  knew 
his  wilful  favourite  and  all  her  ways 
by  heart,  and  could  make  a  tolerably 
correct  guess  as  to  what  had  happened. 
But  never  a  yrord  spoke  he.  He  only— 
the  silent  meal  being  over — brought 
out  a  box  of  his  best  cigars  and  the 
morning  paper,  bidding  his  guest  make 
himself  happy,  and  look  out  for  the  dog- 
cart in  a  couple  of  hours'  tima 

The  couple  of  hours  seemed  to  AnUiony 
more  like  a  couple  of  days,  but  the  dog-cart, 
followed  by  his  host,  appeared  at  last  Of 
course  Miss  Thomhill's  message  had  been 
duly  given. 

The  Turners'  house—an  old-fashioned 
one  standing  in  the  midst  of  good,  old- 
fashioned  gardens — ^was  just  outside  the 
town.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  drove  there  he 
rubbed  his  nose  a  good  deal  with  the  silver 
handle  of  his  whip.  His  eyes,  too,  were 
twinkling,  as  if  the  frost  had  got  into  them. 
At  the  big  gates  the  groom  jumped  down, 
and  was  about  to  open  them.  Ab*.  Lineoln 
put  up  his  hand. 
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"I  think,  John,"  he  said  slowly,  his 
eyes  twinkling  more  than  ever,  "  you  shall 
just  ran  in  and  ask  if  Miss  Thomhill  is 
Btill  here/' 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  man  was  back 
sgaio. 

''  Miss  Thornhill-  lefb  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago,  sir.  She  is  walking  home,  I 
think." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  but  we 
shall  catch  her  up." 

A  touch  of  the  whip  and  they  were 
rattling  off  again.  Not  much  to  be  seen 
ahead.  A  cart^  a  man  with  a  couple  of 
dogs;  farther  on  an  old  woman  with  a 
bundle.  For  the  next  quarter  of  a  mile 
nothing  at  all,  then  cart  number  two,  and 
then,  stepping  briskly  along,  a  figure,  tall, 
slender,  fui:-wrapped. 

"  How  well  she  walks  1 "  said  the  lawyer 
in  genuine  admimtioa  The  yonn^  man  by 
his  side  said  nothing. 

Presently  they  had  caught  her  up.  Miss 
Thornhill  lifted  a  laughing  face. 

'*  Don't  stop,  for  your  life,"  she  cried,  and 
waved  her  muff  at  them. 

The  next  moment  they  had  dashed  past 
her.  Young  Nome  ezpj^d  no  surprise, 
asked  no  questions.  He  drew  around  him 
the  rug  which  he  had  partially  thrown 
off  in  readiness  to  descend,  than  sat  silent, 
looking  straight  before  him  for  the  rest  of 
the  drive. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  Miss 
ThornhiU's  request, '  installed  the  guest 
in  the  library. 

"You  are  to  look  upon  the  room  as 
yours,"  he  explained.  '*  You  say  you  have 
a  lot  of  writing  and  reading  to  do ;  do  it 
here.  No  one  will  disturb  you — not  even 
our  friend  and  hostess,  Miss  Beatrix." 

"No,  I  can  well  believe  any  spot  in 
which  I  might  chance  to  be  would  be  quite 
safe  from  Miss  ThornhiU's  presence," 
Anthony  replied  a  little  bitterly. 

"  You  mistrust  one  another  too  much. 
If  you  would  only  try  to  think  of  each 
other  as  host  and  guest,  and  nothing 
more." 

''  Impossible,"  said  Anthony  hotly ;  "the 
fact  is,  she  sees  in  mo  only  the  cold-blooded 
wooer  of  her  estate  and  fortune." 
''  Humph  ! "  said  the  lawyer. 
*^  You  cannot  doubt  it." 
''  *  She  is  a  woman,   therefore    to    be 
wooed.' " 

•*By  me — never!" 

** '  She  is  a  woman '    But  I  won't 

quote  the   rest,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.     "  So 
GTood-mominff.    I  wiU  tell  Miss  Bee  when 


she  wants  you  she  will  know  where  to  find 
you." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  quite  so  light  at 
heart  as  he  professed  to  ba  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
as  I  need  scarcely  say,  shared  his  anxieties, 
and  took  her  part  in  the  difficult  task  of 
inducing  two  people,  who  were  determined 
to  hate,  to  love  one  another.  Miss  Thorn- 
hill naturally  fell  to  her  lot  She  spoke 
her  mind  freely.  She  finessed,  with  this 
result :  Beatrix  listened  with  politeness  to 
all  she  had  to  say,  kissed  her,  laughed  at 
her,  and  went  her  own  way. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  really  such  a  very 
dreadful  way,  after  all,  if  only  the  young 
man  had  been  a  little  less  sensitive.  It 
is  true  she  froze  when  he  was  disposed  to 
thaw,  remembered  when  he  appeared  to 
have  forgotten.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  times  when  she,  too,  would  be 
off  her  guard,  when  even  she  seemed,  for 
the  time,  to  have  forgotten,  and  something 
almost  like  friendship  would  be  established 
between  them.  And  then  would  "  come  a 
frost,  a  killing  frost,"  and  even  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  go  about  despondently,  rubbing  his 
nose  till  it  presented  a  warmth  and 
cheerfulness  his  heart  was  far  from 
knowing. 

And  all  this  time  Anthony  Norris  had 
the  big  library  to  himself,  and  should 
have  got  through  a  lot  of  work,  for  no 
one,  unless  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln,  ever  came 
there. 

The  frost  and  snow  had  long  departed. 
April  had  come  with  balmier  airs,  budding 
leaves,  and  spring  blossomjB.  Violets  flung 
their  sweet  scent  abroad ;  primroses, 
scarcely  less  fragrant,  studded  bank  and 
hedgerow. 

It  was  a  delicious  morning,  early  in  the 
month.  Anthony  Norris,  a  cigarette 
between  his  lips,  had  made  the  round 
of  stables  and  hothouses,  strolled  as  far 
as  the  lodge-gates,  and  was  back  again, 
busy  over  letters  in  the  room  where  no 
one  ever  came  to  disturb  him,  and  where, 
to  tell  the  truth,  a  pair  of  dark  brown 
eyes,  now  wistful,  now  laughter-filled, 
would  sometimes  haunt  him  till  the  lone« 
liness  would  become  all  but  unendurable. 
But  this  April  morning  something  wonder- 
ful  was  to  happen.  As  Anthony  sat 
bending  over  his  writing  in  one  of  the 
windows,  a  light  footstep  came  down  the 
passage,  a  girl's  voice,  softly  singing,  drew 
nearer  with  each  step.  The  young  man 
heard  it ;  his  pen  ceased  to  travel  over  the 
paper.  Voice  and  footstep  stopped.  A 
moment — ^the  door  was  thrown    unhesi- 
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tatingly  open.  Still  he  did  not  stir.  The 
intruder  was  now  half-way  across  the  room. 
Then  he  tamed. 

"  I  heg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss  Thorn- 
hill  with  a  little  start ; ''  I  had  no  idea  yon 
were  here." 

"Or  you  would  not  have  come,"  said 
Anthony,  rising. 

'*  Quite  so.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  all  these  primroses  and  violets,  so 
bethought  me  of  your  table.  Will  you 
have  some  ? " 

"  Thank  you.  Yet,"  Anthony  hesitated, 
"  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  worth  while." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Beatrix  hastily, 
drawing  back  the  flowers. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  have  a  letter 
this  morning  calling  me  at  once  to  London, 
so  that  unfortunately  their  sweetness,  if 
not  wasted  on  the  desert  air,  will  at  least 
be  lost  to  me.  Unless,  that  is,"  he  added, 
dropping  his  voice,  "you  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  few  of  the  violets." 

"Take  as  many  as  you  like."  And 
Beatrix  once  more  offered  him  the  basket. 

"  That  would  not  be  the  same  thing  at 
all,"  said  Anthony,  laughing. 

"  They  would  at  least  smell  as  sweet,  I 
suppose,"  said  Beatrix  gravely  as  she 
handed  him  the  flowers. 

"  Scarcely,  I  think,"  Anthony  answered, 
carefully  arranging  the  little  ^ot  of  blue 
in  his  coat.  "  There,  I  shall  not  take  them 
out  until  I  return." 

"  Then  I  hope  you  will  not  be  away  very 
long." 

"Thank  you.". 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  thinking  how  dead  the 
poor  things  would  be ! " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Anthony  again. 

Miss  Thomhill  moved  towards  the 
window  by  which  her  companion  had  been 
seated,  and  looked  out. 

"  And  when  are  we  to  see  you  back  1 " 

"  Oh,  you  are  only  getting  rid  of  me  for 
two  or  three  days,  unless " 

"  Unless  what  1 " 

"  Unless  you  would  prefer  my  remaining 
away  longer,  or,  indeed,  not  returning  at 
alL" 

"I  think,"  replied  Beatrix  quietly,  and 
with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  scene  out- 
side, "  that  you  are  aware  there  is  no 
question  of  preference  in  the  matter  for 
either  of  us." 

Young  Norris  drew  a  step  nearer. 

"Miss  Thomhill,"  he  cried,  his  voice 
trembling  a  little,  "  will  you  let  me  say  a 
word  on  this  subject  %  I  have  never  done 
so  yet;  it  has  been  thought  better  it  should 


be  avoided  between  us.  But  I  want  yon  to 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  can 
scarcely  be  a  more  unwelcome,  than  I  am 
an  unwilling,  guest.  I  only  ask  yon  for 
your  own  sake  to  put  up  with  my  presence 
until  the  time  comes  that  shall  set  ns  both 
free.  Much,  I  am  aware,  you  must  lose  bj 
my  most  imf  ortunate  but  innocent  crossing 
of  your  path,  but  anything  in  my  power— 
anything  open  to  me  to  do-^ — "  He 
hesitated. 

"Short  of  making  me  your  wifel" 
laughed  Beatrix. 

Anthony  coloured,  but  said  nothing. 

"Let  us  hope,"  she  went  on  gaily, 
"  we  shall  neither  of  us  be  reduced  to  snch 
extremities.  Come,  give  me  your  hand ;  I 
freely  forgive  you  what  you  certainly  could 
not  help.  You  see  I  can  be  generona  The 
thousands  that  should  have  been  mine  I 
can  let  go  without  a  pang.  For  the  old 
place,"  the  brown  eyes  moiatened,  "  I  con- 
fess it  is  not  so  easy.     Still " 

"Still,"  said  Anthony  softly,  "it  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  other  alternative.  And 
now,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  and  gaiheriog 
up  his  letters,  "as  we  quite  understand 
one  another,  perhaps  we  may  meet  again 
better  friends.     Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  and  au  revoir;  and,  Mr. 
Norris " 

"  Yes  f  "  he  said,  coming  back. 

"  I  am  sure  Aunt  Jo  wiU  miss  yoa" 

Beatrix  stood  a  moment  listening  to 
Anthony  Norris's  retreating  footsteps, 
then  she  made  her  way  to  a  little  mirror 
that  hung  between  two  of  the  long 
French-windows.  She  stood  looking  into 
it  thoughtfully  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  minutes ;  then  she  shook  her  head 
at  the  bright,  piquante,  wilful  face  reflected 
there. 

"  No,"  she  cried,  apostrophising  it,  "  jon 
certainly  are  not  ngly,  my  dear ;  it  can't 
be  that.  Perhaps  your  temper  is  too  bad. 
You  like  your  own  way,  you  know,"  with 
another  nod  and  a  flash  of  the  brown  eyes. 
"  Still,  if  even  Braybrooke  Courts  and  good- 
ness knows  how  much  a  year,  can't  make 
you  even  tolerable,  you  must)  I  am  afraid, 
be  what  Cousin  Charlie  calls  '  a  poor  lot' 
Dear  old  Charlie !  I  shall  just  sit  down  and 
write  to  him,  and  say  he  must  come  at 
once  if  he  doesn't  want  me  to  die  of  com- 
bined bad  temper  and  the  young  man  from 
Shanghai." 

The  impetuous  mistress  of  the  Court 
was  not  long  over  her  letter.  She  dashed 
at  it,  as  indeed  she  did  at  most  things,  not 
using  two  words  where  one  would  da 
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There  it  waa  in  its  envelope,  addressed  and 
ready  for  the  post ;  and  then — then  some- 
how Miss  Thomhill  appeared  to  find  time 
hang  somewhat  heavily  on  her  hands.  Why, 
I  cannot  tell.  I  only  know  it  was  so.  But 
I  also  know  that  had  yon  ventured  to  hint 
that  so  it  was,  she  would  have  contra- 
dicted you  flatly.  It  scarcely  could  be  the 
absence  of  the  departed  guest,  for  in  the 
morning  they  rarely  met.  Yet  in  the 
afternoon  she  sent  back  her  horse  after 
ordering  it  to  the  door,  declared  her 
intention  of  not  going  out  at  all,  and  was 
eventually  picked  up  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
the  dog-cart  just  outside  Bowerdale. 

Aunt  Joanna  really  missed  the  young 
man,  as  her  niece  had  assured  him 
she  would  do,  and  loudly,  if  somewhat 
incoherently,  bewailed  him  at  every  turn. 
But  she  met  with  noexpressionof  sympathy, 
from  Beatrix  at  least. 

**  Dear  me.  Aunt  Jo,''  cried  the  girl  as 
she  threw  herself  into  her  chair  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner ;  *'  now  I  have 
been  tUnking  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  be 
to  ourselves  again.  Don't  you  find  it  so, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  1 " 

^*  Certainly,  my  dear.  Not  that  there  is 
really  anything  objectionable  about  Mr. 
Norris.  Of  course  he  has  seen  very  little 
of  society — of  ladies,  I  suppose,  nothing  at 
alL    Still,  as  you  say " 

**  Good  gracious  !  my  dear  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
what  did  I  say  1 "  cried  Beatrix  hotly.  **  I 
am  sure  I  never  said  he  had  lived  among 
savages,  as  you  seem  to  fancy  he  has  done.'' 

"  No,  my  dear.  Well,  I  dare  say  you 
are  right." 

''Not  that  it  signifies,"  said  Beatrix, 
fanning  herself  with  a  screen. 

*'  Not  a  bit^"  assented  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

''We  are  talking  of  that  poor  young 
Norris,"  explained  Miss  Duncombe,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  into  the  room.  ' '  We  all  miss 
him  dreadfully;  though  why  Bee  there  should 
say  not,  and  I'm  sure  if  chopsticks  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  perhaps  he  misses  them, 
you  know,  and  we  should  have  got  used  to 
them  in  time,  though  how  my  poor  dear 
brother,  who  had  been  nearly  all  his  life  at 
sea,  could  go  and  all  but  drown  himself  as 

he  did "  The  rest  of  Miss  Duncombe's 

wanderings  was  lost  in  the  stocking  she 
was  knitting. 

Mr.  Lincoln  came  towards  the  fire, 
rubbing  his  hands. 

"Why,  there  is  my  friend  Miss  Bee 
actually  yawning,  and  only  eight  o'clock. 
Come,  Miss  Bee,  what  do  you  say  to  a 
firame  of  chess  %     Yon  are  dvinir  of  ennui."  I 


"I  am  dying,"  laughed  Beatrix,  "for 
some  one  to  quarrel  with." 

''Good,  very  good,"  said  the  lawyer,  ad- 
ministering a  gentle  rub  to  his  nose. 

"I  don't  see  it,"  said  his  opponent, 
between  a  smile  and  pout 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln  gravely ;  "  and 
yet  'tis  big  enough." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

When  Charlie  Duncombe,  obedient  to 
orders,  and  nothing  loth,  arrived  at  the 
Court,  he  found  himself  greeted  with  such 
smiles  and  welcome  as  did  not  always  fall 
even  to  his  share. 

"  Why,  Bee,"  cried  the  broad-shouldered, 
fair-bearded  young  Yorkshireman  bluntly, 
**  you  must  be  glad  to  see  me !  Is  the  China- 
man so  awfully  heavy  in  hand  ? " 

Bee  gave  her  pretty  head  a  little 
toss. 

"  If  you  mean  Mr.  Anthony  Norris,  sir, 
he  is  not  at  all  heavy  in  hand,  as  you  call 
it.  In  fact,  he  is  not  at  hand  at  all,  for  he 
happens  to  be  still  in  London." 

''  Then  I  wish  he  would  keep  there." 

Beatrix's  eyes  flashed  mischievously; 
she  gave  a  little  yawn. 

"If  you  only  knew  how  dull  it  is 
without  him  1 " 

Charlie  Duncombe's  fair  face  crimsoned 
ever  so  little.  He  drew  nearer  to  where 
Beatrix  was  standing. 

"Bee,"  he  said  wistfully,  "you  have 
never  got  to  care  for  the  fellow  ? " 

Then  Bee  laughed  outright. 

"  Oh,  you  absurd  boy !"  she  cried,  "  don't 
you  know  we  hate  one  another,  and  that  he 
is  gone  to  London  just  to  get  out  of  your 
charming  cousin  Bee's  way  1 " 

"  Nonsense  1"  cried  the  young  man 
stoutly,  "I  don't  believe  anything  of  the 
sort.  And  if  it  was  so,  what  should  he 
come  running  back  here  for,  I  should  like 
to  know  ? " 

"To  see  Aunt  Jo,"  said  Beatrix 
demurely. 

"  Nonsense  1 "  cried  Charlie  again. 

"  Is  it  ?     Very  well.     Wait  and  see." 

Charlie  Duncombe  did  wait,  some  fort- 
night at  least,  but  he  certainly  did  not  see. 
He  did  not  so  much  as  get  a  glance  at  "  the 
young  man  from  Shanghai,"  of  whom  he 
knew  just  as  much  as  the  outside  world, 
and  nothing  more.  The  "  lucky  fellow  " 
had  saved  the  old  admiral's  life,  and  been 
remembered  accordingly.  To  make  him 
welcome  at  the  Court  under  the  circum- 
stances was  all  very  right  and  proper,  but 
the  fellow  ought  to  know  when  to  so.  and 
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in  Cousin  Charlie's  opinion  the  time  was 
come.  *As  for  Miss  ThornhUl's  opinion, 
although  he  made  no  secret  of  his  own, 
there  was  no  arriving  at  it  She  would 
contradict  herself,  and  him,  a  dozen  times 
a  day.  In  the  meantime  there  she  was, 
his  to  ride  with,  walk  with,  talk  with,  and 
quarrel  with,  and  he  tried  to  be  content 
Sometimes  he  would  look  at  his  com- 
panion and  wonder  if  she  was  half  so  much 
so.  She  should  have  been.  Each  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  no  one  was  brighter ;  no 
one  less  interested  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  com- 
munication from  "  our  friend  Norris,"  and 
certainly  no  one  smiled  more  contentedly 
when  the  lawyer  almost  daily  announced 
his  deferred  return.  But  a  morning  came 
when  Mr.  Lincoln,  gathering  up  his  letters, 
breakfast  over,  laid  a  finger  upon  his  young 
hostess's  arm. 

"  Give  me  a  minute  in  the  library, '*  he 
said.  "It  is  only  a  letter  from  young 
Norris,"  he  explained  as  he  closed  the 
library-door  behind  them.  "  Nothing  very 
interesting,  only  the  Shanghai  people  are 
sending  him  to  Lyons ;  business  for  the 
firm,  of  course,  so  we  shall  not  see  him 
back  just  yet  I  am  writing  this  morning ; 
I  suppose  I  may  tell  him  not  to  hurry  9  He 
may  as  well  take  a  run  while  he  is  about  it. 
I  dare  say  he  finds  us  rather  quiet  folks 
down  here."  And  the  lawyer  brushed  an 
imaginary  fly  from  off  his  nose. 

'^No  doubt,"  Miss  Thornhill  assented. 
"  Pray  beg  him  not  to  hurry." 

"  By  the  way,  of  course  he  sends  polite 
messages,'  apologies,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Beatrix,  carefully 
examining  one  of  the  pens  upon  the  writing- 
table. 

"  But  you  are  thinking  of  writing  your- 
self 1" 

'*  I ! "  she  cried,  hastily  dropping  the 
pen. 

'*  No  1  Well,  I  may  give  him  a  message 
of  some  kind,  I  suppose)  We  must  be 
polite,  too,  you  know." 

**Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  Beatrix  hurriedly, 
"don't  you  think  there  are  times  when 
truth  is  preferable  even  to  politeness  1 " 

Her  cheeks  burned,  her  breath  came  in 
little  gasps.  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  at  her  a 
moment  almost  wistfully. 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  said  boldly,  and,  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  was  gone. 

That  morning  I^Iiss  Thornhill  announced 
her  intention  of  proceeding,  with  no  further 
delay  than  was  positively  necessary,  to 
London  for  a  few  weeks.     Aunt  Jo  was,  of 


cqurse^  to  accompany  her.  Cousin  Charlie 
might  see  them  safely  on  their  journey. 
On  their  return  he  was  to  hold  himself 
pledged  to  reappear  at  the  Court — ^as  were 
also  the  Lincolns. 

"  To  help  with  the  Chinaman,  I  suppose," 
he  grumbled,  as  Beatrix  reminded  him^  of 
his  promise  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
which  was  indeed  the  morning  after  their 
arrival  in  town.  He  could  not  resist  a 
parting-shot  But  contrary  to  expectaUoD, 
it  appeared  to  bring  nothing  down. 

"  He  appears  to  take  a  deal  of  looking 
after."    Shot  number  two. 

Beatrice  looked  up. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  she  said  quietly, 
"  that  it  is  just  possible  Mr.  Norris  may 
be  quite  capable  of  looking  after  himself  1" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it ! "  he  retorted.  And 
then  Cousin  Charlie  told  himself  he  had 
done  it  this  time.  She  did  not  bkse  out 
at  him  in  her  old,  liot,  whimsical  way  that 
he  knew  so  WeU,  that,  after  all,  meant  8o 
little.  Her  face  was  very  white,  her  lips 
trembled  a  little,  she  spoke  very  quietly, 
and  yet  he  found  himself  repeating,  "  that 
he  had  done  it  this  time." 

"You  don't  know  what  you  •are  talking 
about,"  she  said,  "  and  I — I  may  not  set 
you  right  What  is  there  about  me  that  I 
cannot  make  you  understand  the  man 
wants  none  of  me  nor  my  possessions) 
Even  if  he  did  not  care  for  another,  as  he 
does,  I  tell  you  that  he  would  not  look  at 
me/'  she  was  speaking  hotly  enough  nov. 
A  crimson  flush  dyed  cheek  and  brow; 
something  terribly  like  tears  were  in  her 
eyes. 

Charlie  Duncombe  stood  aghast  What 
had  he  done  f  He  knew  nothing,  and  yet 
he  knew  enough*— too  much. 

"  Good-bye,  Bee,"  he  said  at  last,  not 
daring  to  look  in  her  face.  "  I  shall  he 
ready  to  come  to  you  whenever  I  am 
wanted.  And,"  a  mist  came  into  the 
honest  blue  eyes,  "  remember,  dear,  that  I 
have  always  loved  you — alwaya" 

He  stooped  down  to  the  hot,  Bham^ 
flushed  face,  kissed  it,  and  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  V. 

As  the  young  Yorkshireman  turned  his 
back  on  the  big  city  he  detested,  and  set  his 
honest  face  towards  the  moorland  breezy 
that  he  loved,  he  told  himself  he  shonld 
never  be  happy  again.  And  so  he  do 
doubt  believed.  Yet  by  the  time  ^e 
looked-for  summons  to  the  Court  came,  he 
was,  thanks  possibly  to  those  ^ame  moor- 
land breezes,  feeling  something  of  hia  old 
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lighthearted  self,  and  was  prepared  to  face 
even  the  "  young  man  from  Shanghai " 
with  a  fair  amount  of  equanimity. 

In  London,  meantime,  the  season  was 
at  its  height,  and  our  two  country  ladies 
were  soon  in  quite  a  whirl  of  gaiety. 
Some  of  the  old  county  neighbours  heard 
of  their  arriyal,  and  Miss  Thomhill  found 
herself  taken  here,  there,  everywhere. 
London  got  hotter  and  dustier  every  dav. 
Miss  Danoombe  began  to  wonder  in  a  feeble 
way  what  it  would  be  like  if  it  got  any 
hotter  or  any  dustier.  Budsrets  of  home 
news  came  almost  daily  from  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
but  there  was  apparently  nothine  in  their 
contents  to  hasten  the  two  ladies  return. 

But  at  length  the  morning  came  when, 
suddenly  and  without  a  note  of  warning, 
the  young  mistress  of  the  Court  sounded 
the  recall 

"If  you  have  had  quite  enough  of  all 
this,  Aunt  Jo,"  she  said  calmly,  **  I  think 
we  will  be  off" 

And  before  Aunt  Jo  was  quite  clear  in 
^er  own  mind  as  to  whether  it  was  she 
or  her  niece  who  had  done  all  the 
dining,  dancing,  and  gaiety  in  general, 
and  had  had  enough  of  it  in  consequence, 
she  found  herself  once  more  seated 
in  her  own  pc^rticalar  easy-chair  at  the 
Court,  and  dropping  stitches  in  her  knitting 
as  comfortably  as  if  she  had  never  left  it. 
Before  the  week  was  over,  everything, 
indeed,  was  going  on  very  much  as  before 
for  everybody.  The  Lincolns  were  back ; 
Cousin  Charlie  was  there;  the  "young 
man  from  Shanghai "  was  looked  for  daily. 
Then  came  a  telegram ;  he  would  be  at  the 
Court  that  night. 

Charlie  Duncombe  had  gone  some  thirty 
miles  down  the  road  that  morning,  and 
would  be  returning   by  the  same  train. 
Mr.  Lincoln  agreed  to  wait  in  Bowerdale, 
meet  the  two  young  men  with  the  dog-cart, 
and  bring  them  home.     Miss  Dancombe 
left  her  easy-chair  and  her  knitting,  and 
became  a  very  bee  for  the  way  in  which  she 
buzzed  about  the  place,  trotting  backwards 
and  forwards  to  "poor  dear  young  Norris's  " 
room  to  see  that  all  was  comfortable,  until 
Beatrix  suggested  her  taking  up  her  abode 
there  for  the  day,  as  a  saving  of  wear  and 
tear  both  to  herself  and  the  stair-carpet. 
But  the  final  visit  was  paid  at  last,  and 
Aunt  Joanna  set  herself  to  Usten  for  the 
wheels  of  the  returning  dog-cart     It  was, 
it  is  true,  some  half-hour  or  more  before 
even    the  train  could  be  looked    for  at 
Bowerdtde,   but  Miss  Buncombe's  move- 
ments were  not  given  to  be  influenced  by 


trifles.  After  many  false  alarms,  carriage- 
wheels  at  last  were  really  heard  upon 
the  gravel,  and  Aunt  Jo  rushed^ to  the 
hall-windows  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  nondescript  vehicle  disappearing  in  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen  and  stables.  Once 
more  disappointed,  the  poor  lady  returned 
to  her  chair  and  knitting. 

"  Well  t "  questioned  Beatrix. 

** Butcher  or  baker,  my  dear;  I  really 
could  not  see  which." 

"Ah,  here  is  Briggs,"  laughed  Bee  a 
minute  or  two  later.  "He  can  tell  us— 
butcher  or  baker,  or " 

She  stopped  suddenly. 

Brings,  a  usually  florid-complexioned 
individual,  and  not  given  to  the  holding  of 
his  tongue  when  an  eligible  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  wagging  it,  stood  in  the 
doorway,  white-faced,  open-mouthed,  but, 
as  it  seemed,  unable,  or,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  unwilling  to  speak. 

"  What  is  it,  Briggs ) "  cried  the  three 
ladies  simultaneously. 

For  answer,  Briggs  made  his  way  Qver 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln's  chair,  and  whispered 
something  in  her  ear. 

"Excuse  me  a  minute,"  she  said;  "a 
messenger  from  Mr.  Lincoln,"  and  followed 
the  man  from  the  room. 

Briggs,  stepping  softly,  led  the  way  to 
the  servants'-hall,  where  men  and  maids 
were  gathered,  and  where  the  Bowerdale 
butcher  stood  the  centre  of  an  eager,  ques- 
tioning, yet  awe-struck  group. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Metcalf,  if  you  please,**  said 
Briggs,  who  had  recovered  his  voice. 

The  men  and  maids  drew  back.  Mr. 
Metcalf,  who  knew  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  well 
as  he  knew  Mr.  Briggs  himself,  touched  an 
imaginary  hat-brim. 

"  It's  Lawyer  Lincoln  as  sent  me  here, 
ma'am.  Fact  is  there's  been  a  trifle  of  a 
accident  some  twenty  mile  or  so  down  the 
road,  and  the  young  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Duncombe  and  t'other,  as  he  was  a  goin' 
to  meet  with  the  daw^-cart,  won't  be  in 
just  yet.  Mr.  Lincoln  he  was  afraid  as 
some  one  might  be  running  over  here  with 
the  news,  and  a  scarin'  of  yew  ladies  un- 
necessary ;  so,  you  see " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  feeling  quite  scared  enough  as  it 
was.  ''What  about  the  accident  1  Any 
one  killed  or  hurt?  What  have  you 
heard  ? " 

"Well,  you  see,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Metcalf,  with  a  little  cough,  "they  keeps 
these  things  so  precious  dark.  They  don't 
know  nothing  1   But  I  did  hear "  and 
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Mr.  Metcalf,  who  was  really  beginning  to 
enjoy  himself,  came  to  a  sudden  stop,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  something  or  somebody 
visible  to  him  over  Mr&  Lincoln's  shoulder. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  turned,  as  did  the  rest,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  Court  came  forward. 
She  was  very  pale,  but  perfectly  self- 
possessed. 

*'  Gk»  on,  if  you  please,"  she  said,  taking 
her  place  at  Mrs.  Lincoln's  side.  ''You 
were  saying " 

"  Well,  miss,  then,  since  you  will  have  it," 
said  Mr.  Metcalf,  as  a  sort  of  salve  to  his  con- 
science, and  with  an  alacrity  which  he  the 
next  moment  strove  to  efface  and  render 
void  by  an  extra  awfulness  of  tone  and 
manner;  "you  see  they  dp  say  as  the 
train  your  two  gentlemen  is  a  travelling  by 
is  just  smashed  to  lucifer-matches,  and 
them  as  isn't  killed  outright  is  knocked 
about  orfuL  But,  lor'  bless  me,  I  dare  say 
it  ain't  more  'an  half  on  it  true,"  there  was 
a  faint  ring  of  something  like  regret  in  his 
voice  j  "  and  you  ladies  was  to  be  sure  and 
not^go  a  scarih'  of  yourselves.  And,  oh,  if 
you  please,  Mr.  Lincoln's  love,  and  he  do 
hope  to  bring  the  young  gentlemen  back 
safe  and  sound  in  time  for  dinner.  And  I 
think,  ladies,  that's  about  all" 

**  Mrs.  Lincoln,"  said  Beatrix,  as  the  two 
retraced  their  steps  across  the  hall,  "  will 
you  tell  Aunt  Joanna  what  has  happened  t 
Just  as  much  as  is  necessary,  nothing  mora 
I  am  going  into  the  library.  If  any  one 
should  want  me,  or  you  should  hear  any- 
thing," with  a  little  shudder,  "  you  will 
find  me  there." 

Then  the  lawyer's  wife  went  back  to 
the  room  which  Miss  Dnncombe  had  not 
had  the  courage  to  leave.  Mr.  Metcalf 
would  scarcely  have  recogniBod  his  story  as 
Mrs.  Lincoln  told  it ;  but  even  so,  it  was 
quite  enough  to  send  the  colour  from  poor 
Aunt  Joanna's  face,  and  set  her  teeth 
chattering.  So  the  two  sat  together, 
scarcely  speaking,  waiting  for  they  knew 
not  what. 

But  they  had  not  long  to  wait.  Before 
the  sweet  summer  day  was  very  much 
nearer  to  its  close,  the  dog-cart  was  at  the 
door.  No  one  had  heard  it  but  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  She  cast  a  glance  where  her 
companion  sat  with  trembling  hands  over 
her  knitting,  then  stole  unnoticed  from  the 
room.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  already  in  the 
halL  He  was  alone,  but  one  glance  at  his 
face  was  sufficient  to  reassure  h(  r. 

"  Yes,  safe  and  sound,  both  of  Ihem,"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  the  look.  '*  No  one,  it 
appears,  very  much  the  worse  beyond  the 


fright  and  shaking.  The  two  are  walking 
up  the  driva  But  where  is  Bee  %  Have 
you  been  much  frightened  1 " 

' '  Frightened  I "  echoed  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and 
then  she  told  how  gently  the  Bowerdale 
Ariel  had  done  his  spiriting. 

"  And  Bee  %  " 

''  Poor  Bee  !  She  is  in  the  library.  She 
betook  herself  there  at  once — ^to  hide  her 
white  face,  I  believe." 

At  that  moment  feet  were  heard  out- 
side; another,  and  the  two  young  m«i 
were  in  the  hall.  Aunt  Jo  was  there  too, 
shaking  hands  with  both  at  once,  laughing 
and  crying  by  turns  as  she  did  so.  But 
there  was  no  Beatrix.  Charlie  Danoombe, 
as  the  lawyer  had  done  before  him,  cried  : 

"  Where  is  Bee  1" 

Then  the  lawyer's  wife,  as  she  also,  had 
done  before,  told  how  Beatrix  had  betaken 
herself  to  the  library. 

"Frightened— eh  1" said Charlia  "Afraid 
to  come  and  look  at  the  pieces.  Here  we 
are,  Bee,"  he  shouted,  as  he  hurried  from 
the  hall,  sending  his  strong  young  voice 
down  the  passage  before  him  as  he  went, 
so  that  Beatrix  must  have  been  at  once 
relieved  as  to  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
his  lungs  at  least. 

Anthony  Norris,  meanwhOe,  stood  half 
stiffly,  wholly  silently  by.  Perhaps  he  was 
feeling — as  we  are  all  more  or  less  at 
such  moments  given  to  feel  even  in  cases 
of  longer  acquaintance — ^that  all  the  ac- 
quaintance, all  the  friendship,  had  to  begin 
over  again.  If  he  felt  even  something 
more  than  this,  something  of  doubt,  eay, 
as  to  his  welcome,  his  reception,  it  is  not 
very  wonderful.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
give  him  much  time  for  the  indulging  in 
feelings  of  any  kind,  pleasant  or  the 
reverse. 

^'Come,"  he  said,  "let  us  show  Miss 
Bee  there  are  no  bones  broken ;"  and  before 
the  younger  man  could  resist,  he  fonnd 
himself  being  hurried  down  the  long  dim 
passage  that  had  become  so  familiar  to  him. 

The  library  door  stood  open.  At  the 
far  end  of  the  room  was  Miss  ThomhilL 
She  was  seated  at  the  long  empty  table,  her 
arms  were  laid  upon  it,  her  face  was  quite 
hidden  in  them,  nothing  but  the  dark, 
glossy  head  was  visible.  Charlie  Don- 
combe  was  bending  over  her,  saying  some- 
thing in  a  low,  tender  voica  Anthony 
Norris  stepped  back.  The  lawyer  put  oat 
a  detaining  hand,  but  he  was  too  lata  As 
Beatrix  raised  her  head,  a  figure  in  the 
doorway  disappeared,  hasty  footsteps  w&d 
echoing  down  the  passage. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Anthony  Norris   had   been   back  a 
week.    Visitors  were  at   the  Court     If 
they  were  supposed  to  be  there  with  any 
view  to  his  particular  entertainment,  they 
were  Bomething    of    a   failura      Charlie 
Dancombe  and  Miss  Thomhill   did  the 
hoDoors  of  the  neighbourhood :  arranged 
rides,  drives,  picnics,  water-parties ;  but  as 
jet  Anthony  had  found  no   time,  or^  it 
might  be,  inclination  to  join  in  them.  Not 
even  the  lovely  summer  days — still  less,  it 
seemed,  Miss  Thomhill — had    power   to 
tempt  him  from  the  big,  somewhat  sombre 
room,  where,  away  from  the  laughing,  idle 
world  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he 
worked,  or  was  supposed  to  be  working,  at 
nobody  quite  knew  what.    Of  course  there 
were  times  and  seasons  when  he  could  not 
80  absent  himself,  but  the  bronzed,  dark- 
eyed,  rather  stem-faced  stranger  made  no 
particular  imi»*e8sion  upon  anybody,  and 
perhaps  faithful  Aunt  Jo  was  the  only  one 
in  all  the  big,  cheerful   household  who 
really  troubled  herself  as  to  him  or  his 
doinga    I  say,  "  perhaps,"  because  if  the 
mistress  of  the  big  house  may  have  been 
supposed  to  do  so,  the  young  man  himself 
was  certainly  unconscious  of  it.     He  only 
knew  that  he  had  never  seen  her  more 
smiling,    more    light-hearted,    and    that 
Charles  Duncombe  was  for  ever  at  her 
elbow.     They  were  together  now,  stroll- 
ing   side  by  side   about   the  lawn    and 
gardens. 

It  was  a  morning  fresh  from  Paradise. 
The  sun  shone,  rosea  bloomed;  a  light 
breeze  came  whispering  over  the  flower- 
beds and  brought  their  stolen  fragrance  to 
Anthony  Norris  as  he  stood  at  the  open 
library-window,  watching  the  unconscious 
soaple.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  entered  the 
room,  and  was  now  watching  him,  of  which 
16  was  himself  unconscious  until  the 
awyer's  band  was  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Well,"  cried  Mr.  Lincoln  cheerfully, 
^  why  are  you  not  out  among  the  roses 
his  fine  morning  like  our  young  friends 
here  ?  'Two*are  company,  three  none;' 
i  that  what  you  are  thinking  oil" 

Anthony  made   no  answer.      He  still 
'*ood  gazing  out  upon  the  flowers  and  sun- 
line,  with  the  figures  of  the  two  young 
soplo  wandering  happily  in  their  midstw 
ut  he  turned  at  last 
''  I  am.  thinking,"  he  said  coldly,  ''  that 
is  a  pity  you  had  not  told  me  my  service 
)re  w^as  ended." 
The  lawver  eave  a  little  ooueL 


*'  Not  quite,  my  dear  sir,  I  think.    She 
will- 
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''Don't  talk  to  me  of  it,"  broke  in 
Anthony  angrily.  "  I  will  have  no  more 
to  do  with  it.  It  has  worked  mischief 
enough.  For  the  cursed  money,  if  you  are 
thinking  of  that,  fling  it  into  the  nearest 
ditch;  I  will  never  touch  a  dollar  of  it." 

"Nol"  said  Mr.  Lincohi;  **  that's  a  pity." 

"Pity!"  cried  the  young  man;  "the 
only  pity  is  that  I  should  have  been  kept 
in  ignorance  of  what  has  occurred.  Know- 
ing what  you  must  have  known,  why  was 
I  not  to  know  it  too  f  Was  it  necessary  I 
should  be  brought  back  to  see  thati" 
pointing  with  his  finger.  "  When  I  could 
hare  gone  from  this  and  her  you  bade  me 
stay.  Now  it  has  come  to  this,  there  is 
no  choice  left  me  but  to  go ;  but,"  his  lips 
trembled,  his  voice  fell,  "I  leave  my  happi- 
ness, my  life,  behind  ma" 

Mr.  Lincoln's  big  nose  was  buried  in  his 
handkerchief,  he  was  blowing  upon  it  a 
blast  long  and  lusty,  a  blast  that*  might 
have  been  one  of  emotion  or  of  sympathy, 
but  which,  in  truth,  savoured  suspiciously 
of  triumph.  What  he  might  have  said, 
with  what  words  have  met  his  companion's 
reproaches,  will  never  now  be  known.  Miss 
Thomhill  was  seen  approaching.  The  next 
moment,  and  before  Anthony  Norris  could 
so  much  as  utter  one  word  of  protest,  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  called  to  her,  and  she  was 
hastening  towards  them. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  he  began  as  she  joined 
them,  "  here  is  our  friend,  who  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  He  has  been  telling 
me  all  about  it,  and  as  I  shall  only  be  in 
the  way,  I  will  leave  you;"  and  with 
treacherous  eagerness  the  wily  man  of  law 
hurried  off  to  find  Miss  Duncombe,  and 
prepare  her  for  the  instant  departure  of  her 
favourite  for  Shanghai. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  the  two  thus 
left  stood  facing  one  another  with  never 
a  word  between  them.  Beatrix  looked 
enquiringly,  it  may  be  a  little  anxiously 
even,  at  her  companion.  She  was  thinking 
she  had  never  seen  him  look  quite  like 
that  before.  Whatever  it  was  he  had  to 
say,  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  find 
the  courage  to  begin.  Was  it  very  strange 
or  wonderful  that  it  should  be  so  1  As  she 
stood  before  him,  with  all  the  freshness  of 
the  summer's  morning  about  her^  the  soft 
flush  of  summer  roses  on  her  cheek,  the 
dewy  light  and  life  of  all  the  summer's 
gladness  in  her  eyes,  he  told  himself  he 
could  not  speak — such  words,  that  is,  as  now 
alone  were  left  to  him. 
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It  was  Beatrix  at  last  who  broke  the 
strange  silence. 

"Well/'  she  said  gently,  ''what  is  it, 
anything  very  dreadful  t " 

Then  he  knew  that  he  could  keep  silence 
no  longer,  that  he  must  sneak,  must  say 
what  he  had  to  say  as  best  he  could. 

**  Dreadftd  1 "  he  said  slowly,  echoing  her 
words.  '*No,  I  think  you  will  scarcely 
find  it  very  dreadful  It  can  scarcely 
surprise  you  even.  It  is  only  <  6ood-bye,' 
nothing  more.  I  have  decided  to  trouble 
you  HO  longer." 

"  Oood-bye  f "  she  echoed  wonderingly. 

"  Yes,  good-bye,"  he  said.  *'  Do  you  find 
it  so  difficult  to  believe  in  your  release  1  And 
yet,"  he  went  on  bitterly,  "  you  may  well 
do  so,  seeing,  as  you  have  seen,  how  eren 
your  hate  hM  no  power  to  rid  you  of  me." 

**  Yes,"  she  interrupted  him  quickly. 

''  It  is  not  too  strong  a  word  then  t ''  he 
said  shaiply;  ''but  why  should  it  bef 
How  could  you  look  on  me  with  anything 
like  toleration  even)  How  see  in  me  any- 
thing but  the  adventurer,  the  fortune- 
hunter  1 " 

Beatrix  shook  her  head. 

"No  9  "  he  said  a  little  eagerly. 

"No,"  she  returned,  her  eyes  flashing, 
"I  have  had  no  such  thoughts;  I  have 
never  so  wronged  you.  How  could  I  do 
so,  seeing,  as  I,  too,  have  seen,  you  only 
anxious  to  avoid  me  %  Knowing,  too,  how 
difficult  it  has  been  at  times  for  you  even 
to  tolerate  me ;  how " 

He  stopped  her  with  a  movement  of  his 
hand. 

"You  are  mistaken,''  he  said  quietly. 
"The  difficulty  has  not  been  to  tolerate 
you,  but " — he  paused — "  to  hate  you." 

Beatrix  made  no  sign.  She  stood,  her 
hands  clasped  tightly  together,  her  eyes, 
not  on  him,  but  gazing^out  straight  before 
to  where  the  sunshine  streamed  and  the 
flowers  bloomed,  careless  alike  of  who  came 
or  went,  of  greetings  or  farewells. 

'^So  I  am  going,"  he  went  on,^  finding 
she  did  not  speak.  "  Going,  not  because 
I  hate  you,  as  you  seem  to  think,  but 
because  I  love  you — love  you  as  honestly, 
as  tenderly,  as  the  man  you  have  chosen 
can  ever  do.  There  is  no  more  that  I  can 
say.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  go 
while  I  can  find  courage  to  say  good-bye, 
and  leave  you." 

Then  Beatrix  brought  her  eyes  back  to 
the  dark,  passionate,  longing  face. 

**  Good-bye,"  she  said  gently,  and  put 
out  her  hand.  He  held  it  lingeringly  in 
his  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute ;  then 


let  it  quickly  faU,  and  without  another 
word  was  gone.  Not  quite  from  the  n>onL 
At  the  door  Beatrix's  voice  recalled  him. 

"  Yes  1 "  he  said  hesitatingly,  remember- 
ing, it  may  be,  a  previous  occasion. 

"  Come  back,"  she  said ;  "  there  is  acme- 
thing  I  must  say — something  I  most  ft^ 
youl" 

Then  he  went  back  to  where  she  stood. 

What  had  come  over  her  dnoe  last  he 
looked  f  What  was  this  face  she  turned 
upon  him,  radiant^  smiling,  yet  tender, 
wistfbll 

"  Oome  nearer,"  she  cried  softly,  then  laid 
a  hand  lightly  on  his.  "  Now  tell  me^  when 
did  you  begin-^well,  not  to  hate  me  t " 

Anthony  could  only  stand  and  look  at 
her.  Then  suddenly,  in  a  flash,  he  knew 
what  it  waa  He  drew  nearer,  yeiy  much 
nearer  indeed. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  cried  impetuously,  *'  whesa 
did  you  first  begin  to — well,  love  me  t " 

After  that  there  was  no  more  pretence 
between  them.  Cousin  Charlie  coining  in 
some  ten  minutes  later  found  the  two 
laughing  over  a  faded  bunch  of  violets, 
and  the  photo  of  a  young  lady  with  yellow 
hair  (which  latter  Beatrix  had  come  opon 
that  spring  morning,  weeks  ago  now),  ^ut 
he  did  not  seem  in  the  least  disturbed  by 
the  sight  He  had  the  youngest  Miss 
Turner  with  him,  and  was,  if  anything,  in 
better  spirits  even  than  usual. 

And  all  this  time  Mr.  Lincoln's  dog  cart 
was  being  driven  up  and  down  before  the 
hall-door.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  was  on  the 
terrace  with  Miss  Duncombe,  who  was 
looking  very  disturbed  indeed. 

"  Dear  me  1 "  she  cried,  as  she  took  ont 
her  watch  for  about  the  twentieth  time, 
"that  poor  dear  young  man  will  never 
get  back  to  Shanghai  at  this  rate  !  " 

And  Aunt  Joanna  was  right  He  never 
did.    . 


IN  A  FLOWEErMARKET. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Its  true  name  was  the*  "Campo  dei 
Fiori"— the  "field  of  flowers."  Turned 
into  literal  English,  the  name  has  a  musical 
sound,  and  to  people  who  have  a  leaning 
towards  things  that  are  poetical,  it  might 
suggest  something  unreal,  but  as  lovely  as 
dreams  of  the  imagination  can  be. 

Instead  of  this  it  was  a  scene  of  real 
and  most  practical  life. 

The  stout  Boman  women  who  brongbt 
in  the  loads  of  freshly-cut  vegetables  at  the 
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risiog  of  the  sun,  and  who  were  by  no 
means  well  content  if  they  were  not  sold 
while  the  day  was  still  very  young  indeed, 
never  troubled  their  homely  heads  about 
poesy  or  picturesqueness,  or,  in  fact,  with 
anything  beyond  the  daily  work  and  the 
dailyneeds.  The  men  who  haggled  over  their 
ironmongery,  and  those  who  clinked  their 
earthenware  pots  to  show  they  had  the 
true  sound  ring  in  them,  were  as  practical, 
and  as  sharp,  and  as  ready  to  "do''  a 
customer  as  the  dirtiest  or  the  ugliest 
hawker  in  the  universe^ 

The  flower-girls  were  different ;  they  did 
look  at  each  other,  so  finding  a  mirror  for 
their  own  charms,  or  a  fou  as  the  case 
might  ba 

The  upshot  of  all  was  that  there  was  not 
a  much  more  picturesque  sight  to  be  had  in 
Eome  than  one  could  have  any  day  by 
getting  up  early,  and  by  walking  through 
the  cool  shady  streets  to  the  big  old  Campo 
dei  Fieri 

Garbage  and  broken  flowers,  and  littery 
stalls,  and  cross  vendors,  are  all  non-existent 
if  only  you  will  go  early  enough.  Go  early 
and  breathe  the  fresh  clear  air,  and  see  the 
dewy  sparkling  of  the  green  and  flowery 
things,  and  forget  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  big  city. 

Hurrying  tourists  can  rarely  find  time 
for  it,  but  the  happy  ones  who  do  not  drive 
post-haste  through  life  see  many  a  lovely 
and  fair  sight,  and  see,  too,  the  leal  people 
of  a  place. 

*''Lena,"  said  a  big  woman,  with  her 
brown  hands  on  her  broad  hips,  '*  there  is 
your  signorina  again.  Did  you  know  she 
was  coming  %  i^cause  you  are  a  little  fool 
if  you  did.  Selling  all  your  flowers  as  you 
have  done.'' 

"  I  see  her,"  answered  the  girl,  but  she 
made  no  sign  of  being  perturbed;  her  fingers 
were  loosely  linked  together,  and  her  arms 
hung  loosely  down  over  her  woollen  apron 
with  the  bars  of  dusky  oriental  colour 
woven  into  it  She  wore  a  purple  bodice, 
and  snowy  linen  was  gathered  over  her 
shoulders,  and  hung  in  full  sleeves  to  her 
elbows.  Above  aU  was  a  dusky  head,  a 
brown  face,  with  features  chiselled  as  clearly 
as  those,  of  an  old  marble,  and  about 
the  whole  free  bearing  of  her  the  simple 
grace  and  unthinking  dignity  of  a  child  of 
the  fields  and  hills. 

The  woman  who  had  spoken  to  her  was 
as  handsome  as  a  Roman  woman  of  forty 
can  be,  but  when  a  black-browed,  imperious 
dame  reaches  that  age,  one  knows  that  her 
charms  are  of  the  strong   and  vigorous 


order,  and  that  the  softer  beauties  are 
departed.  Both  were  peasants,  and  both 
had  the  picturesque  aspect  that  peasants 
who  wear  the  old  peasant  dress  must  have. 
"You  had  no  roses  for  her  yesterday. 
Do  you  not  care  % "  and  the  woman  pulled 
the  thick  folds  of  woollen  stuff  which 
guarded  her  head  from  the  strengthen- 
ing sun  more  forward  over  her  brow. 
Bdiind,  its  fringed  ends  protected  the  nape 
of  her  neck;  a  shake  of  her  shoulders 
arranged  these  to  her  satisfiiction.  "  She's 
got  friends  with  her;  she's  looking  over  to 
Carlotta  More.  Are  you  content  to  lose 
her  custom)  I've  no  patience.  Where 
would  your  father  be  if  I  had  let  customers 
slip  through  my  fingers  in  that  way  1 " 

"  You  talk  fast,  madre  mia.  Wait  a  bit 
Is  it  likely  that  I  let  the  sienorina  go  from 
me  to  'Lotta  !  Ecco  !  do  I  not  know  why 
she  looks  towards  'Lotta  1  Ha,  hal  I 
know."  WhOe  saying  this,  'Lena  had  set 
her  back  on  her  mother,  and  so  the  words 
might  pass  for  a  soliloquy.  However,  this 
was  not  her  reason  for  turning.  Having 
turned  she  stooped,  and  from  under  an 
upturned  basket  she  drew  forth  a  huge 
bunch  of  roses.  Clustering,  half  wnd 
banksias,  sleepy-headed  tea-roses,  gorgeous 
crimson  blooms ;  flower-stems  and  her  own 
brown  fingers  were  shining  and  dripping 
with  the  clear,  cool  water  in  which  she  had 
kept  her  treasures  fresh.  She  gave  them  a 
little  shake,  and  she  wiped  her  fingers  on 
her  handsome  apron  that  was  worn  for  the 
market  All  die  while  she  was  looking 
about  her. 

"  A  new  signer  to-day,"  was  her  mother's 
laconic  remark;  "truly,  the  signorina  is 
changeable.  But  never  mind,  die  makes 
them  all  buy.    That  is  good  for  us." 

"  Changeable  1 "  ech(^  the  girL  "  You 
think  that)  Why  does  she  come  to  us 
so  often,  theni" 

Her  eyes  were  flashing  alternately  in  two 
directions.  On  one  side  was  a  group  of 
English  people  coming  along — a  party  of 
three,  consisting  of  a  short  girl,  and  a  tall 
girl,  and  a  gentleman.  One  could  easily  at 
once  catalogue  the  gentleman  as  an  artist 
— ^a  young  one,  one  perhaps  new  in  Rome. 
Away  in  the  opposite  direction,  behind  the 
aforesaid  'Lotta,  was  another  gentleman, 
also  English— one  cannot  hide  the  mark  of 
an  Englishman.  This  one  looked  about 
him  curiously;  at  the  exact  moment  we  see 
him  he  was  talking  to  a  guardia — a  police- 
man, as  one  might  say — a  being  with  a 
cooked  hat,  and  in  a  uniform  of  blue  and 
I  scarlet,  and  shining  appendages. 
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"Why?"  jerked  the  woman;  "whyi 
Why,  because  she  has  set  her  mind  on 
having  you  in  her  pictura" 

**  And  why  not  r' 

"You  say  that?  You,  Elena  Cagiati, 
the  child  of — of — such  as  I  and  your 
father  1  Is  that  your  will  1  Diavolo  1  but 
ril  have  none  of  it  1 " 

She  suddenly  stopped,  and,  like  the 
changing  of  a  nuisk,  her  angry  fiice  became 
one  broad  smile. 

''Signora  Gagiati|''  said  the  short  English 
girl,  "  do  not  say  I  am  not  your  most  uith- 
ful  customer;  I  bring  you  always  someone 
new." 

"  That  is  true,  signorina;  and  was  I  not 
saying  the  very  same  thing  to  'Lena  here 
the  moment  I  saw  you ) " 

''You  have  some  roses  for  mel"  The 
girl  had  a  quick,  impulsive  way  with  her. 
This  was  to  'Lena,  but  in  a  second  she 
turned  back  to  the  mother.  "  I  shall  make 
you  angry,  but  you  know  how  much  I  care 
for  that'^ 

''The  signorina  could  do  nothing  but 
make  us  all  happy — has  she  not  done  so  a 
thousand  times— iekll  the  winter  !  " 

"  Keep  that  idea,  amica  mia  t "  cried 
the  girl.  "  And  now  that  the  winter  has 
gone,  and  the  spring  is  here,  just  give  me 
a  pleasura" 

"  Is  it  so  that  the  signorina  speaks  to 
me ) — to  Antonia  Gagiati,  the  oontadina  9 " 
and  the  big  woman  liflbed  her  bare  arms 
and  bowed  her  head  with  a  grave  grace 
that  was  imperial 

"  You  agree )  "  cried  the  girl,  by  name 
Adelaide  Stewart 

The  woman's  expression  changed  to  one 
of  deep  concern. 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  said. 

"Where  is  your  memory f"  said  the 
other  in  the  same  quick  manner. 

As  she  dashed  out  her  words  she  threw 
a  glance  all  over  the  broad  space.  The 
sun  was  pouring  in  from  the  east,  cutting 
the  shadows  of  the  old  houses  sharply  on 
the  ground ;  to  the  rear  were  the  rough 
carts,  and  the  rougher  asses  that  had  drawn 
them  in,  with  the  primitive  rope  harness 
daogliDg  about  their  legs ;  the  stand  wiUi 
flaunting  prints  and  calico  looked  a  very 
kaleidoscope  in  the  brilliant  sunlight,  and 
with  the  frolicsome  lifting  of  the  spring 
wind,  sent  the  pennons  of  its  gay  wares 
flying  hither  and  thither.  One  young 
contadina  was  bargaining  for  some  huge 
round  earrings  from  the  market  jeweller. 
Behind  her  was  the  man  who  sold  tbe 
iron  ware,  and  he  was   beating   a  great  | 


copper  conca — ^the  water-pot  of  iiie  coontry 
— with  an  iron  rod.  Noise  would  bring 
custom,  he  must  be  thinking.  Then  came 
the  flower-stalls ;  the  air  was  full  of  the 
scent  of  blue  violets,  and  of  the  aromatic 
perfume  of  a  hu^  bowlful  of  white  pinlu. 

Past  these  puks  came  the  gentlemui 
who  had  been  talking  to  the  guudia  He 
wore  a  black  coat  and  a  broad-brimmed, 
soft  felt  hat — ^a  deria 

"Do  you  oome  here  every  morning!'' 
called  the  English  girl  as  soon  as  he  csme 
within  hearing. 

Her  colour  heightened,  and  her  energy 
became  one  degree  more  energetic 

"Do  you ? "  he  anuled. 

"  I  have  an  object" 

"  And  your  cousin  1 " 

The  tall,  fair  girl  had  fallen  pale  for  in 
instant^  but  being  addressed  she  too 
answered  with  a  spice  of  energy— eneigy 
of  manner  was  whoUj  a  thing  to  be  assomed 
with  her : 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Ogilvie ;  the  cousin,  too,  hu 
an  object.  She  had  not  when  she  started, 
but  she  has  now.  She  is  going  to  buy  that 
conca  the  man  is  beating  a  tattoo  on— that 
is,  when  Addie  can  come  and  talk.* 

'*  You  are  speechless  f "  aaked  the  gentle- 
man. 

"Almost,"  she  said,  dropping  the  energy, 
and  speaking  softly.  "My  Italian  is 
understood  by  my  teacher,  but  not  by  the 
people  here." 

Then  a  little  flash  of  merriment  came 
into  her  grey  eyea 

"  Theur  patois  is  difficult,  perhaps  1 " 

"  Let  me  bargain  for  you,  Miss  Laoit  V 
said  the  gentleman.  "  I  know  your  oouua 
has  her  work  before  her — she  will  not 
succeed  at  once — eh,  Benson  )  " 

The  young  artist  shrugged  hisshooldeTs. 
He  was  a  fine  young  man,  artistically  got-np 
in  a  velvet  coat  and  a  hat  battered  into  the 
due  shapelessness  of  the  picturesque.  Bat 
he  was  not  the  ideal  artist  altogewer ;  hii 
hair  was  cropped,  and  his  easy  toilet  wts 
faultless  in  the  care  of  it. 

He  was  a. student — a  wealthy  student, 
which  adjective  must  botii  supply  and 
suggest  what  we  have  no  space  to  say 
about  him«    A  genial,  good  fellow  besidea 

"  It  is  a  question,  I  think,"  and  again  he 
shrugged  those  broad  shoulders  of  his. 
"  There  seems  a  doubt  Shall  I  go  to  the 
rescue  1 " 

Adelaide  was  talking  vehemently  and 
gesticulating^ 

Benson  moved  towards  her. 

"  Ask  the  signQr,"  and  the  girU  cheeki 
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were  flushed    with    her    Btmggle.      The 
peasant-woman  was  holdmg  by  her  notions. 

"  The  signer  paints  also  1 "  and  Madame 
Ci^iati  gathered  a  handfol  of  peas,  and 
opening  one  pod  after  another  like  so 
many  little  pop-guns,  shelled  them  fast 
into  a  basin  on  her  stall.  Eyes  were  not 
wanted  for  this  work,  and  she  used  hers  in 
*  taking  stock  of  this  fresh  signer. 

The  young  man  himself  was  critically 
looking  at 'Lena.  Gertamly  she  had  the  head 
that  was  wanted  for  the  picture  in  the 
studio  above  his.  He  had  his  studio  on  a 
fourth  floor ;  Adelaide  Stewart  had  hers  on 
the  floor  over  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  nodded  carelessly.  Perhaps 
Marmaduke  Benson  liked  to  make  much 
of  his  careless  manner.  All  his  life  he 
had  played  the  genial  sovereign.  So  he 
lounged  easily  against  the  Cagiati  stall,  and 
went  on :  "  Yes,  I  paint,  and  I  find  fault 
with  the  signorina,  and  she  returns  the  com- 
pliment by  picking  holes  in  my  canvases." 

"  And  perhaps  they  deserve  it,  signer." 
Pop  went  a  pea-pod,  and  the  woman's 
black  eyes  flashed  with  a  carelessness  as 
regal  as  his  own.  "  If  I  were  the  signorina, 
though,  once  would  be  the  time  you  would 
find  fault  with  me." 

"  Ha,  hal  that  is  a  stroke  for  me  I " 

"What  makes  yon  angry  t  "  .said 
Adelaide.  "  If  you  will  npt  let  me  have 
'Lena,  there's  an  end  of  it  My  picture 
must  go." 

"  Go  to  the  church  steps,  signorina."  The 
woman  spoke  shortly. 

"Bahl  I  can  get  costumes  there;  I 
cannot  get  'Lena's  face." 

'*  No,"  and  the  young  man's  carelessness 
was  set  aside ;  "  no,  the  signorina  has 
judged  rightly.  There  is  but  one  face 
which  is  fit  for  her  picture." 

"  The  face  of  my  girl  1" 

"Yes.  Did  no  artist  ever  paint  you 
when  you  were " 

"  A  girl  f    That  is  as  it  may  have  been." 

"  You  will  consider  1 "  asked  he.  "  We 
will  come  for  the  answer  to-morrow 
morning." 

"I  have  considered,"  answered  the 
woman,  and  a  shower  of  fresh  peas  leaped 
out  of  their  pods  and  skipped  gail^  over 
her  brown  fingers  to  their  compamons  in 
the  bowl.  "  I  am  her  mother,  I  am  not 
her  father ;  and,  if  you  must  know,  I  am 
not  her  lover." 

Both  the  girl  and  he  laughed. 

"  Yon  laugh!"  and  having  said  the  words 
her  lips  shut  with  a  jerk. 

"  I  was   a   fool,"  said  Benson.    Then 


he  turned  neatly  a  little  compliment,  said 
some  nonsense  about  the  impossibility  of 
'Lena's  mother  having  the  hardness  and  the 
cruelty  and  the  selfishness  of  a  man,  be  he 
father  or  lover.  It  was  the  crudest  flattery 
ever  heard,  but  the  young  man  had  a 
pleasant,  genial  way  with  him,  and  his 
handsome  face  made  the  silly  words  sweet. 

The  purchase  of  the  conca  was  just 
completed,  and  the  two  buyers  here  came 
up. 

Laura  was  gay  and  radiant  The  excite- 
ment, the  sweet)  fresh  morning  air,  had 
brought  roses  to  her  fair  cheeks.  She  wore 
a  white  dress  of  some  soft  material,  and 
though  its  warm  woolliness  kept  her  safe 
from  the  treachery  of  a  Roman  spring,  yet 
the  pure  whiteness  of  it  doihing  her  free, 
light  figure  made  her  almost  a  perfect  per- 
sonifies lion  of  the  brilliant  sunny  season. 

"  How  am  I  to  get  it  home  1 "  said  she. 

"Carry  it  on  your  head,  and  act  the 
Roman  maiden  of  ancient  days,"  suggested 
Benson. 

"  With  you  in  your  velvet  coat  beside 
me— eh  1 " 

"  That  is  nothing,"  laughed  he.  "  It  is 
better  than  the  contrast  of  a  stem  black 
coat"  He  turned  and  nodded  over  to  the 
contadina. 

"We  shall  come  to-morrow  morning, 
then." 

''  Ebbene,  I  say  nothing  1 "  The  woman's 
face  relaxed,  but  she  went  on  shelling  her 
peas. 

The  party  strolled  away,  the  great  copper 
conca  being  slung  by  its  handles  between 
Laura  and  the  artist  It  was  a  picture  of 
quite  a  different  sort  to  that  which  reigned 
over  the  old  Gampo  dei  Fieri,  but^  never- 
theless, there  was  a  quaint,  picturesque 
look  about  the  two  as  they  went  gaily 
over  the  uneven  stones  of  the  market, 
swinging  the  shining,  antique,  vase-shaped 
thing  between  them. 

Addie  and  the  cleric  were  behind — two 
opposite  people.  She  studied  art  and  was 
impulsive;  he  dreamed  and  dreamed  of 
poesy,  but  lived  a  purely  practical  life.  He 
was  a  worn-out  curate  from  an  East  London 
parish. 

"Are  you  inclined  for  an  excursion 
this  afternoon  1 "  she  was  asking.  "  We 
are  going  in  for  antiquities  and  early 
Christians." 

"  I  am  ready ;  what  is  it  f " 

"  Nothing  that  you  need  read  up  for,  so 
you  can  be  as  lazy  as  you  like  all  the 
morning."  She  had  her  hands  full  of 
'Lena's  roses,  and  lifted  their  dewy  freshness 
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to  her  cheeks.     ''Do  you  think  I  shall  get 
the  girl,  or  not  1 " 

"  The  girl  t    I  did  not  hear " 

CHAPTER  II. 

Along  the  old  Appian  Way  these  four 
young  people  were  driving.  Certainly  there 
was  an  interest,  a  vast  and  powerful  interest 
in  the  place,  but — one  could  not  help  it — the 
gladness  of  youth  and  of  the  radiant  spring 
made  their  thoughts  fly  from  the  dust  and 
rubbish  of  the  dead  years,  and  hover — as  a 
summer-bird  hovers— over  the  charms  and 
delights  of  the  to-day  that  was  so  fresh 
and  glad. 

Who  could  gaze  forward  over  the  vast 
ocean-like- sweep  of  the  still  Campagna  to 
the  misty  hills,  without  a  rush  of  pathetic 
gladness  welling  up  in  his  soul)  What 
was  it  to  Uiem  that  the  same  quiet  hills 
had  looked  down  on  scenes  of  busy  life 
and  of  furious  warfare,  when  now  there 
reigned  only  the  hush  of  dead  silence  %  To 
these  four  tiiat  silence  was  broken  by  their 
own  glad  lauffhter  and  talking,  and  their 
eyes  came  back  from  the  misty  hills  where 
white  Frascati  and  dim  Albano  were 
clustered  aloft,  to  revel  and  dance  over  the 
measureless  desert  of  rank,  waving  grass 
and  of  flowery  luxuriance. 

"  We  have  two  things  on  our  consciences 
this  afternoon,"  began  Addie,  when  they 
were  well  out  beyond  the  tombs.  "  Which 
shall  be  done  first  1 " 

''  The  Columbaria  and  the  Catacombs ) " 
said  Ogilvie.  "The  Catacombs  are  the 
most  important" 

"  And  the  most  dreadful  1 "  And  Laura 
gave  an  involuntary  shudder. 

"  You  are  a  perfect  idiot,"  reproved  her 
cousin.  "  Have  I  not  told  you  a  hundred 
times  that  everyone  comes  out  of  them 
disappointed)  You  go  in  with  your 
imagination  full  of  vastness,  and  you  comd 
up  with  it  shrunk  to  littleness." 

They  stopped  at  the  gate  for  the  Cata- 
combs. Another  carriage  was  at  the 
moment  setting  down  its  occupants,  and 
the  said  occupants  were  friends  of  the 
Stewarts,  winter  residents  in  Rome. 
Together  they  strolled  up  through  the 
untidy  garden-way  to  the  door  of  entrance. 
More  people  were  there,  and  they  were 
also  acquaintances. 

Some  made  jokes — people  will  joke  at 
all  times  and  even  in  the  jaws  of  so  awful 
a  burial-place  as  this — some  were  ailent 

Laura  was  quiet  and  white. 

The  customary  lighting  of  wax-tapers 
was  gone  through,  and  the  guide  headed 


the  downward  path.    What  a  long  string 
of  people  1  fully  twenty  were  there. 

In  the  many  turns  and  windings  of  the 
subterranean  chambers  and  passages  parties 
got  funnily  mixed  up,  but  at  such  Bight- 
seeing  as  this  all  the  world  is  kin,  and 
terrified  Laura  clutched  at  fiiend  and 
stranger  alika  Once  it  was  Ogilvie,  often 
dt  was  Benson,  then  a  short,  &t  Gennan 
felt  her  hand  tugging  at  his  coat-tail,  then 
a  youne  American  found  her  puBhing  her 
slim,  white  self  between  him  and  the  damp 
walls,  for  fear  she  should  be  left  too 
far  behind. 

At  last — stairs  i  Blessed  daylight  and 
the  warm,  sunny  air.  Thank  Heaven  for 
Ught ! 

Addie  was  expatiating  in  her  impnlDve 
way  on  the  expectations  and  disappoint- 
ments of  oataoombs  in  general  to  a  small 
group  of  three.  Laura  was  away  by  the 
gate,  where  she  had  a  crowd  of  dirtj, 
picturesque  children  about  her.  She  had 
bought  roses  from  every  child,  and  having 
got  their  soldi,  the  handsome  young 
peasants  were  ready  to  talk  as  fast  as  she 
would  let  them. 

There  was  no  hurry-— one  does  not  hmry 
in  such  warm  air.  When,  too,  one's  whole 
body  and  mind  is  released  from  the  acting 
out  of  duty — there  are  duties  of  sight- 
seeing— one  may  stroll,  and  linger,  and 
chatter  comfortably  with  one's  frienda 

Five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  a  qnarter 
of  an  hour  went  by.  People  were  shaking 
hands ;  some  said, "  Good-bye ; "  some  said, 
"  Al  riverderci,"  they  would  be  alwajs 
meeting  in  that  gay  sight-seeing  time. 

One  carriage  had  dnven  off,  next  came 
that  of  the  Stewarts,  behind  was  a  thiid, 
with  people  stepping  into  it. 

Laura  was  seated,  and  by  the  carriage- 
door  youDg  Benson  was  standing.  'Ae 
other  two  were  "so  fond  of  talking," 
laughed  Laura. 

Her  companion  laughed  too. 

"We  will  repeat  that  to  your  cousin; 
dare  we  1 " 

Laura's  eyebrows  lifted. 

''She  will  give  you  your  answer,  said 
sha 

A  few  minutes  more  passed. 

"  That  fellow  is  such  a  dreamer  1 "  mused 
Benson. 

"  What  fellow ! " 

*'  Ogilvie." 

"  Mr.  Ogilvie  1  He  is  worked  to  death ! 
Dreams  1  Don't  you  know  what  he  does 
at  home  t  My  brother  knows  himi  he  was 
at  college  with  him." 
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"  No,"  Baid  the  other,  and  a  little  of  his 
careless  way  marked  his  one  word 

"Yon  have  too  idea  of " 

The  girl  was  showing  an  nnusual  im- 
pulse, but  suddenly  stopped.  The  quick 
warmth  of  those  few  words  struck  the 
young  man  by  her  side,  and  without  any 
thought  of  it  his  whole  bearing  changed. 

His  face  had  surprise  and  questioning 
upon  itw 

She — she  to  make  much  of  Ogilvie  1 
He  knew  the  impulsive  Addie  did  this  in 
her  masterful  way ;  but  this  one  1  He  had 
glorified  himself  in  the  fond  belief  that  his 
own  brilliance  was  admired,  fitly  admired 
by  this  fair  and  gentle  Laura. 

Here  was  a  new  view  of  the  casa 

Laura's  face  was  crimson,  deeper  in 
rosy  colour  than  the  deepest  of  her  roses ; 
but  then,  Addie  was  running  up,  and  dis- 
comfort  would  be  gone  with  her  gay 
rattle. 

"Where  is  Mr,  Ogilvie  1"  she  cried. 
"That  dear  man  !  he  is  bent  on  discover- 
ing something,  I  am  always  losing  him. 
One  of  these  days  he  will  be  irrecoverable. 
Hunt  him  up,  do,  Mr.  Benson." 

Some  more  delay,  but  at  the  end  of  it 
Benson  came  back  without  Ogilvie. 

"  How  tiresome  I "  Addie  certainly 
pouted. 

"Addie I"  Laura's  face  was  white  to 
the  lips,  and  her  voice  was  just  a  low  wail 
o|  terror.  "  He  is  in  there — shut  in  1 "  she 
gasped. 

"  You  are  too  utterly  ridiculous  1"  and 
Addie  set  her  foot  on  the  carriage-step. 

''  Am  19"  was  the  scornful  answer. 

And  next  moment  Laura,  her  hand 
upon  her  cousin's  shoulder,  moved  her 
aside,  passed  her,  and  in  a  second  was 
flying  up  the  shaggy  wilderness  of  a 
path. 

She  had  spoken  truth. 

Ogilvie  had  lingered  one  minute  to  copy 
an  inscription,  in  that  minute  the  man 
before  him  had  turned  an  angle  of  the 
intricately-involved  passages— he  hurried 
forward.  Nothing,  no  one,  was  to  be 
seen,  no  line  of  twinkling  tapers  showed ; 
there  was  a  distant  murmur  of  voices,  but 
that  faded.     He  ran,  he — went  wrong. 

Then  it  came  upon  his  mind  that  he  was 
lost.  For  one  instant  the  balance  of  mental 
power  was  gone.  Only  for  a  second;  after 
that  he  was  calm  and  strong. 

He  felt  that  he  faced  death* 


Of  course  all  was  done  in  a  few  moments, 


but  Laura  Stewart  was  living  through  an 
age. 

Benson  followed  her ;  three  or  four  men 
who  had  been  standing  about  caught  up 
her  fear ;  her  white  face  and  her  few  eager 
words  electrified  the  man  who  had  guided 
them.  Some  tapers  were  lighted,  and 
the  search  began ;  quick,  and  careful,  and 
watchful  Ories  and  assurances  of  help 
were  shouted  every  few  seconds. 
There  came  no  answer. 
One  long  winding  passage,  then  an  angle 
turned,  almost  immediately  after  a  second 
angle,  then  a  step — Laura  remembered 
that 

Then  every  arm  waved,  and  the  flicker 
of  the  tapers  spread  their  puny  light  over 
what  was  a  comparatively  open  space — 
they  called  that  a  chapel,  and  in  it  was  a 
rude  altar  of  stone.  Before  it  was  a  dark 
figure — a  marked  darkness  in  the  vague 
darkness  the  tapers  mada 

Ogilvie  was  kneeling,  but  had  fallen 
forward  unconscious.  With  arms  out- 
spread, he  was  lying  against  that  rude  grey 
altar. 

They  lifted  him  up,  and  carried  him 
swiftly  along. 

Laura  pressed  forward.  She  said  nothing. 
Then  a  word  struck  her — it  was  her  own 
name.  The  light  of  a  taper  had  shone 
upon  her  face,  and  Ogilvie,  awake,  grasped 
all  in  a  moment.  After  that  Laura  no 
more  pressed  forward,  and,  strange  to 
say,  when  once  again  daylight  shone  upon 
them,  she  was  missed  from  amongst  the 
group  of  voluble  Italians. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  carriage  by  her 
cousin's  side  when  Benson  and  Ogilvie 
came  out  to  them. 

Benson  and  Ogilvie  1  Was  that  Ogilvie  1 
He  was  a  dark  man,  a  man  with  almost 
raven  hair,  and  Benson's  companion  had  a 
head  like  snow.  By-and-by,  Ogilvie — how 
they  all  tried  to  make  light  of  the  horrible 
accident — took  off  his  big  hat  and  felt  him- 
self, or  rather  his  head,  all  over. 

*'  I  believe  those  fellows  would  like  to 
make  a  show  of  ma  I  have  heard  of 
these  sudden  transformations,  but  I  never 
dreamt  of  being  the  victim  of  one  myself." 
There  was  a  forced  gaiety  about  his 
manner. 

"YouwUl  have  your  normal  blackness 
again  to-morrow,  I  dare  say,"  said  Benson. 
"Why — ha !  Isn't  there  some  fable  about  a 
jackdaw,  or  a  crow,  or  some  such  creature 
getting  itself  painted  wUte  1 " 

"What  an  ignoramus  you  are,"  said 
Addia    "  The  point  of  that  old  story  is  jusi 
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the  very  thing  you  should  avoid  with  onr 
friend.  Is  he  a  hjrpocrite  1  does  he  set  up 
a  false  show )— does  he  1 " 

Benson  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Be  a  {rien<v3gilvie,  and  get  me  out  of 
my  scrape." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  not ;  let  us  make  him 
exercise  his  genius  for  flattery."  Ogilvie 
looked  from  Addie  to  Laurai  "Now!" 
He  set  one  hand  upon  Benson's  knee,  and 
again  he  looked  to  Laura. 

Now  this  young  lady  having  gone 
through  a  pretty  sha^  experience  of  terror, 
was  at  the  moment  lying  back  on  the 
cushions  of  the  carriage,  and  feeling  limp. 
One  tender  word  wonkl  have  made  her  cry, 
and  for  such  tears  she  would  have  been 
angry  with  herself. 

She,  in  the  past  half-hour,  had  learnt  a 
secret,  and  like  a  true-hearted  maiden  had 
the  noble  simplicity  of  believing  she  could, 
and  ought  to,  keep  it  a  secret  Gentle  and 
tender  of  soul,  she  suddenly  grasped  a 
quick  and  firm  control  over  herself.  She 
sat  upright,  and  picking  up  some  of  her 
forgotten  roses,  she  dashed  forth  some 'gay 
words. 

"  Three  against  one  t — too  bad,"  and 
Benson  made  a  gesture  of  disgust 

"A  hundred  to  one,''  she  cried  **  Now 
begin  and  say  the  best  things  you  can 
think  of.  As  soon  as  we  are  in  Eome 
again,  Mr.  Ogilvie  will  be  a  hero,  and 
unless  you  show  yourself  friendly,  you 
will  receive  the  cold  shoulder.  Better  stick 
to  us  all,  and  get  a  little  reflection  of  the 
hero-worship." 

So  they  went  on,  and  soon  they  had  left 
the  open  vastnees  of  the  Campagna.  The 
hills  behind  and  around  were  draped 
with  the  filmy  gauze  of  twilight,  the 
fair  spring  twilight  which  has  the  clear 
whiteness  shining  through  it  Behind, 
too,  •  through  the  openings  of  the  hills, 
were  the  grand  colours  of  the  gather- 
ing sunset,  and  as  their  road  wound,  one 
face  and  another  got  the  radiant  flush 
upon  it 

But  no  one  said  a  word  about  it — each 
one's  tongue  rattled  as  it  had  never  done 
before,  each  one  flew  instinctively  from  any 
subject  that  was  grave  or  that  led  to 
thought,  and  so  on  from  thought  to  a 
speech  which  might  touch  the  event  of  the 
afternoon. 

Ogilvie  loitered  as  the  eirls  got  out  of 
the  carriage.  Laura  was  me  last  Addie 
had  run  up  the  staircase  leading  to  their 
apartment  Laura's  impulse  was  to  follow 
her — an  unthinking  impulse,  and  one  which 


in  a  moment  was  controlled  by  her  qnieti 
simple  dignity. 

Perhaps  she  was  pale ;  if  so,  the  pallor 
only  made  her  fairness  more  delicate.  She 
took  some  shawls  from  Ogilvie's  arm,  sod 
said,  really  in  quite  a  matter-of-fact  voice : 

"  1  suppose,  in  reality,  you  were  only  a 
few  seoonda" 

"A  few  seconds Y  I  do  not  know.  1 
cannot  think  of  it  I  cannot  speak  aboat 
it  yet    How  were  you  there  ^    How — " 

The  paleness  was  gone  from  the  gill's 
face. 

''Howf"  she  murmured.  "I  don't 
know.  Yes,"  she  cried,  setting  a  itzong 
control  over  herself ;  "  yes,  I  do  know.  1 
believe  I  was  the  first  to  see  tiie  poBsi- 
bility." 

"  And " 

''And  I  flew,"  she  cried  eagerly. 

In  an  instant  she  saw  she  had  betrayed 
herself. 

'^  And  my  life,  my  reason,"  said  Ogilvie 
in  a  low  undertone. 

"  I  shall  not  speak  one  word  more  about 
it^"  she  said,  speaking  in  a  wild  way  that 
was  totally  unlike  herself.  ' '  Don't  yon  want 
some  teat  Aunt  will  never  give  ns  any 
if  we  stay  behind  the  others.  You'tc  no 
idea  of  her  tyranny  1 " 

CHAPTER  III. 

John  OaiLVis  was  a  hero,  as  the  giih 
had  said  he  would  ba  Days  went  by, 
and,  go  where  he  would,  the  sensationalism 
of  his  adventure  had  gone  before  him,  and 
every  eye  was  turned  to  see  the  man  whoee 
hair  had  changed  from  raven^black  to 
snowy-white  in  a  moment ;  the  man  ^o 
had  been  buried  alive,  so  to  speak. 

But  it  was  too  much  for  him.  He  ran 
away  from  it,  and  set  off  on  an  excorsioD 
to  the  mountains.  He  said  hero-worship 
was  too  tyrannous  to  be  endured. 

Easy  to  say,  but  the  touth  was  that  he 
was  shaken  by  his  adventure.  And  the 
more  he  tried  to  nerve  himself,  the 
more  he  failed;  the  more  he  sought  to 
speak  of  it^  so  much  the  more  did  his 
friends,  thinking  it  for  his  good,  per- 
sistently lead  away  from  the  sabjeet 
Laura  avoided  him;  Addie  and  Benson 
were  absorbed  in  matters  artistia  It  was 
becoming  clear  how  their  comndeBhip 
would  end.  Ogilvie  at  last  told  himself 
that  a  week  or  two  away  would  help  him 
to  conquer  his  difficulties. 

So  he  went  in  and  out  of  one  ooontiy 
inn  and  another,  drifting  along  the  ddidoas 
days,  till  they  once  moxe  found  him  with 
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his  nerves  at  rest,  and  his  mind  quietly 
looking  at  things  as  they  were. 

On  a  May  evening  he  was  wandering 
down  one  of  the  long  green  alleys  by 
Oenzano ;  the  air  was  soft  and  sweet ;  the 
half-sad  note  of  doves  fell  in  with  the 
humour  of  the  hour;  children's  laughter 
came  in  too ;  farther  off  there  sounded  the 
gay  refrain  of  a  popular  song,  as  labourers 
came  slowly  in  from  the  fields. 

llirough  the  pale  green  of  the  limes  was 
the  intense,  cloudless  blue  of  the  sky;  from 
a  break  between  two  trees  Ogilvie  looked 
out,  and  saw  across  the  vast  level  of  the 
Campagna  below  him  the  misty,  formless 
substance  of  Rome.  By  instinct  his  eyes 
sought  for  the  "bhbble"  of  St  Peter's 
dome  glistening  from  the  vague  mistiness. 
He  could  not  see  it  Rome  without  that 
aerial  "bubble"  was  scarcely  Rome,  and  his 
gaae  wandered  over  slope  and  valley,  over 
shining  white  town  and  darkening  wood, 
until  it  was  caught  by  a  sudden  glow  of 
light 

Away  in  the  west  came  rapid,  floating 
islands  of  amethyst  and  crimson  and  gold, 
rising  from  the  misty,  ocean-like  land, 
soaring  and  sweeping  aloft  till  the  radiant 
blue  overhead  was  paled.  Paled,  then 
flushed.  How  long  he  watched  he  could 
not  tell.  It  seemed  an  age  of  wonder  and 
of  indescribable  grandeur  of  beauty,  yet  it 
was  but  a  short  while.  The  flush  of  sun- 
set is  short  in  Italy,  the  pale  gloaming 
is  shorter ;  night  was  upon  him  warm  and 
soft  before  he  knew. 

And  then  he  turned,  and,  having  outer 
things  shut  away  from  his  eyes,  he  fell  to 
thinking.  Naturally  the  closer  things  and 
the  intimate  friends  of  his  present  life  came 
uppermost  in  those  aimless  thoughts  of 
his. 

You  say  " naturally" — ^why  so  1 

Might  not  faraway  interests  have  been 
so  much  the  stronger  that  space  should  have 
been  annihilated,  and  that  his  thoughts 
should  have  turned  to  his  London 
parish  1  They  might  have  done  so,  but 
— ^here  comes  the  gist  of  the  matter — there 
was  a  spell  in  the  present  which  neither 
past  nor  distant  things  had  ever  held. 

John  Ogilvie  was  in  love.  Yes,  very 
decidedly  in  love.  Once  he  had  told  him- 
self that  work  was  to  be  his  mistress — that 
was  before  he  had  seen  Rome  and  Laura 
Stewart  Once  he  had  held  before  his  eyes 
the  ideal  of  a  solitary,  unselfish  life  ;  now, 
presided  over  by  Laura  Stewart,  he  saw  a 
life  which  was  not  solitary,  but  was  still  to 
be  unselfish. 


Now,  how  soon  should  he  go  back  to 
Rome  9  He  was  rid  of  weakness.  Nay,  as 
he  walked  leisurely  in  the  soft,  young  night, 
he  derided  himself  for  having  come  away. 
He  would  go  on  the  morrow. 

He  womd  be  driven  to  the  Albano 
station  in  the  early,  dewy  morning,  and 
would  get  to  Rome  in  good  time.  Why 
should  he  not  breakfast  with  the  Stewarts  f 

Some  little  matter  went  wrong  at  the 
inn;  the  old,  broken  carriage  was  not  ready 
— ^no  matter  what  the  hindrance  was.  A 
fact  remained — Ogilvie  could  not  go  by  the 
early  train. 

No  man  is  perfect,  and  Ogilvie  was — ^a 
man.   He  could  be  vexed,  to  put  it  mildly. 

In  plain  English  he  fumed.  Also  he 
spoke  certain  distinct  words  of  disapproval 
to  the  lazy  Faello  who  was  buckling  or  tying 
on  the  very  rudimentary  harness,  words 
which  made  the  said  Faello  fire  out  a  retort 
— **  that  sober  padre  to  say  such  words  1 " 

While  he  fumed,  a  lad  came  in  leisurely, 
but  perspiring.  He  brought  a  telegram 
up  m>m  Albano.  One  gets  into  a  fair 
condition  of  heat  if  one  walks  all  the  way 
from  Albano,  even  in  the  cool  of  the 
morning. 

Ogilvie  loftily  ignored  the  boy.  He  was 
too  angry  for  anything.  Nevertheless, 
the  telegram  was  for  him. 

Here  it  is  :  "  From  Mrs.  Stewart  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Ogilvie,  eta,  etc. — Meet  the  nine 
train  at  Albano.  Plan  the  day's  work. 
Do  not  faa" 

He  showed  a  very  different  manner  and 
a  very  different  voice  as  he  turned  hur- 
riedly to  Faello  and  bid  him  hasten.  He 
must  be  at  Albano  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
earlier  dian  he  had  intended.  Friends  were 
coming,  there  was  a  lira  for  him  if  he  got 
him  at  the  station  in  time. 

Backsheesh,  backsheesh )  What  wonder- 
ful magic  power  is  in  you!  Just  let  the 
circle  of  a  silver  coin  shine  before  the 
dullest  eyes  in  creation,  and  what  sense 
leaps  into  them,  what  activity  electrifies 
slow  limbs  1 

Of  course  Faello  drove  well ;  of  course 
Ogilvie  stood  waiting  on  the  platform  as 
the  train  came  puffing  leisurely  in. 

What  a  comical  side  there  is  in  these 
meetings  1  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  separation,  instead  of  having  been  only 
for  a  fortnight,  had  been  for  years,  so  warm 
and  effusive  were  the  hand-shakings  and 
the  sreeting& 

'<  You  look  a  new  man,"  said  Benson. 

"  So  strong  and  robust,"  added  kindly 
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Mrs.  Stewart  She  was  a  slight,  round 
womaD,  both  lovely  and  loveable,  clear- 
eyed,  and  genial,  one  of  those  happy  beings 
who  are  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  saying 
jast  the  right  thing  one  wants  said.  All 
the  girls  who  knew  her  wanted  to  kiss  her, 
and  for  the  men  and  women,  they  either 
were  mad  to  protect  her  or  to  be  helped  by 
her.  ''  Yes,  I  mean  it,"  she  added  with 
an  air  of  supreme  conviction.  "  There  is 
nothing  like  the  mountain  towns  to  cure 
the  lassitude  of  Some.  I  wish  we  could 
have  a  week  here,  don't  you,  girls  1 " 

"Wishing  again,"  said  Addie.  "We 
have  to  go,  so  there  is  no  good  in 
wishing." 

"  Qo  1"  ejaculated  Ogilvie — ^this  was  as 
they  were  driving  along.    "  Where  t  " 

Benson,  on  the  box  beside  Faello,  heard 
the  exclamation. 

"  They  are  all  frightened  about  fever, 
my  friend,  and  they  are  packed  and  are 
going  off  to  England  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. England  does  not  see  me  for  a 
year.  Shall  I  court  the  fever,  or  shall  I 
come  up  to  you  in  your  mountain  retreat  f " 

"  Neither.  I  was  .coming  into  Bome  to- 
day if  your  telegram  had  not  kept  me." 

Ogilvie's  tongue  halted. 

"That  sounds  complimentary,  Mr. 
Ogilvie.  You  do  not  bless  us,"  said  the 
impulsive  Addie. 

"  Perhaps  I  meant  the  most " 

"  There,  don't  say  any  more.  If  there 
is  a  thing  I  loathe  it  is  a  fulsome  compli- 
ment. I  had  far  rather  have  you  snub 
me. 

"  Addie  dear,  how  can  you  ?  Now  we 
shall  have  no  kindly  speeches,  and  I  for 
one  shall  be  desolate,"  put  in  the  brieht, 
sweet  mother.  "Do  not  obey  her,  Mr. 
Ogilvie." 

So  they  ran  on  talking  a  great  deal,  and 
enjoying  themselves,  thou^  in  aU  the 
light  talk  there  was  very  little  worth 
putting  on  paper. 

All  the  various  experiences  of  the  fort- 
night had  to  be  detailed.  In  the  midst  of 
some  story  Mrs.  Stewart  was  telling,  her 
daughter  burst  in  with  this  : 

"  I  have  conquered,  Mr.  Ogilvie.  Yes ; 
I  have  ridden  rough-shod  over  father,  and 
mother,  and  lover,  and  all ! " 

"  I  am  in  a  fog  ! " 

"  No,  you're  not    My  picture.    Now  1 " 

Perhaps  he  was  in  a  worse  fog  than 
before,  for  he  had  never  seen  the  said 
picture,  and  did  not  know  its  subject ;  had, 
in  fact,  only  come  in  for  shreds  and  ends 
of  talk  about  it       He  knew  she  had  a  | 


studio,  so  supposed   that  pictures  c&me 
forth  from  it 

To  put  it  suggestively  he— was  not 
Benson. 

"  I  must  plead  guilty  of  dense  darkneBs," 
he  said.  "I  can  never  have  seen  your 
picture." 

He  looked  over  to  Laura  in  a  mystified 
way  for  help. 

She  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"No  one  has  seen  it  yet,  not  even 
I,  and  I  climb  those  stairs  to  her  studio 
every  day.  There  is  always  a  scuffle  and 
a  veiling  when  I  touch  the  handle  of  the 
door.  I  have  seen  the  model,  though  f 
and  Laura  nodded  her  fair  head  with  quite 
a  gay  sprightliness. 

Ogilvie  still  looked  his  questioning. 

"  You  remember  the  girl  in  the  Csmpo 
dei  Fieri,  Mr.  Ogilvie — that  lovely  girl  in 
the  peasant  dress  we  always  buy  we  roses 
from  1 " 

"Old  Mother  CagiaU'a  daughter,"  ex- 
plained her  cousin.     "  Yoa  know." 

"Yes,  I  remember  now."  Howeyer, 
the  details  of  the  model-hunting  had  not 
come  within  Ogilvie's  ken,  and  he  floun- 
dered into  a  remark  which  was  not  appo- 
site.    "  The  girl  was  shy,  was  she  not  I " 

"  Shy !  Not  a  bit  of  it  !  M^re  Cagiati 
stood  on  the  proprieties,  but  Fve  beaten 
her.  I  came  across  the  lover,  and  of 
course  he  had  to  agree  to  what  lisna 
wanted.  And  he  is  pressed  into  the 
service  too.  You'll  have  a  grand  Hoiatius, 
Mr.  Benson." 

Addie  turned  up  to  that  gentleman,  who 
was  perched  behind  her  head. 

Ogilvie  had  seen  a  huge  canvas  in 
Benson's  studio ;  the  subject  was  the  old 
story  of  the  fight  of  Horatius  on  the 
Janiculum.  The  young  painter's  idess 
were  vast ;  the  whole  array  of  armies,  and 
people,  and  senators  were  sketched ;  but— 
Horatius)  He  stUl  wanted  the  ideal  Soman 

when  Ogilvie  saw  the  work. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Benson,  "  yes,  I  am 
more  than  fortunate  One  does  not  see 
such  a  head  and  such  a  frame,^  as  that 
Pompeo  Gati  has,  in  a  long  day's  march. 
He  oueht  to  make  the  success  of  the 
pictura 

"  There  you  go — ^I  shall  have  to  take 
you  down  a  peg  1  Don't  fancy  yon  are 
going  to  soar  aloft  like  ths^  Dear! 
do  look  at.  those  flowers — they  are  a 
perfect  carpet!  Mother  darling,  time  is 
no  object,  and  I  must  have  some.  Come, 
Laura." 

The  four  climbed  a  bank.    A  straggling 
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bit  of  woodland  was  here,  and  in  the 
shadowy  warmth  by  the  young  trees'  feet 
were  flowers — ^masses  of  flowers. 

Mrs.  Stewart  sat  quietly  in  the  carriage 
and  waited.  She  talked  to  Faello,  and 
she  learnt  his  small  history,  heard  about 
his  wife  and  his  child — in  a  word,  charmed 
him,  as  she  did  everyone. 

She  did  not  notice  how  the  time  flew. 
However,  as  Addie  had  said,  "time  was 
BO  object,"  and  she  was  content  with  her 
delicious  laziness,  and  content  with  what 
pleased  the  girla 

Laura  was  the  first  to  return.  She  was 
a  picture  of  fair  radiance  as  she  ran  up  to 
the  carriage.  Her  white  dress  and  her 
flapping,  broad-brimmed,  white  hat,  all 
shining  in  the  burning  brilliance  of  the 
sunshine,  her  face  tinted  more  than  its 
wont  with  a  rosy  warmth,  struck  Mrs. 
Stewart  There  was  a  new  beauty  in 
the  rirl's  face. 
"We  have  come,"  cried  she. 
"  So  I  see,  dear." 

"  Oh,  aunt,"  Laura  threw  herself  on  the 
seat  beside  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  impulsively 
clasped  one  of  that  lady's  hands,  "there 
is  something — sometliing  to  tell  you.  I 
am  so  happy." 

Her  face  flushed  rosier,  and  a  glint  of 
tears  shone  in  her  glad  eyes. 

Mr&  Stewart  felt  a  trembling  in  the 
fingers  that  were  clasping  hers,  and,  sym- 
pathetic woman  that  she  was,  jfell  herself 
to  trembling  for  companionship. 

"Ah!— what!— dear  Laura  1"  These 
vague  ezcLunations  were  all  her  tongue 
could  frama  But  she  was  quickly  master- 
ing the  difficulty.  "A  secret!  Let  me 
hear  it,"  she  added  in  her  kindly  way. 
''  I  am  not  half  good  enough.     He— 

I  really  don't  know  how " 

Mrs.  Stewart  smiled,  and  looked  to  John 
Ogilvie,  who  stood  by  her  elbow. 

"  You  will  give  her  to  me,  Mrs.  Stewart) " 
he  asked  simply. 

He,  too,  seemed  for  the  moment  to  lack 
speech,  but  his  hand,  too,  sought  Mrs. 
Stewart's. 

Away  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  Addie 
and  Benson  were  fencing.  Benson  had 
seen  the  other  two  start  for  the  carriage, 
and  he  was  struck  by  some  wild  desire 
to  speak  some  personal  thoughts  of  his 
own. 

^'  I  have  something  to  say,"  he  blun- 
dered. 

'^  Is  that  new  1 "  asked  sha 
'*  You  mean  I  am  a  rattla     But — listen 
now.  do." 


"I  cannot  listen  to  anything  serious.  I 
never  was  less  inclined  for  its" 

"  You  are  leaving " 

"The  day  after  to-morrow.  We  have 
not  changed.  Do  you  want  any  moro 
packages  taken  to  England  for  you  ?" 

"You  know  all  that.  Do  leave  those 
flowers." 

"  You  are  sure  thero  is  nothing  contra- 
band in  your  package.  *  Leave  these 
flowers r  I  should  uink  not!  I  am 
going  over  to  those  forget-me-nots.  Is 
that  syringa  1  Growing  wild,  I  declare ! 
Go  and  get  as  much  as  your  arms  will 
hold." 

He  was  not  to  be  banished  in  this  way. 
But  when  had  he  ever  before  felt  himself 
so  tongue-tied  1 

"I  want  to  ask  you  something  before 
you  leave.  We  shall  never  get  a  chance  of 
being  alone  together  after  this,"  he  pro- 
tested. 

"Alone  together  I  Do  talk  common- 
sense,"  she  cried.  "The  weight  of  your 
thoughts  has  overcome  the  usual  lightness 
of  your  tongua  We  must  be  quick,  or 
we  shall  have  mother  in  an  agony  of 
impatience.  Do  you  want  a  knife  for  the 
syrinsa  % " 

"No."  The  answer  was  blunt  He 
suddenly  saw  his  opportunity.  "Yes," 
he  cried,  "I  do  want  one,"  and  he  fol- 
lowed her  as  she  waded  through  the 
masses  of  grass,  and  violets,  and  cyclamens, 
and  ferns. 

"  It  is  no  use  coming  to  me,  then,  for  I 
left  mine  at  homa" 

"  Will  you  give  me Miss  Stewart 

— ^Adelaide — ^I  must " 

"You  must  go  and  get  that  syringa, 
Mr.  Benson — Marmaduka  Now,  sir,  you 
see  the  efiect  of  your  rudeness  to  me.  I 
shall  not  allow  you  to  speak  to  me  all  the 
rest  of  the  day." 

He  obeyed,  and  she  kept  her  silence 
until    they  were    once    again    with    the< 
others. 

"My  dear  Addie,"  cried  her  mother. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all 
those  things  1  It  js  a  youns  tree  Mr. 
Benson  has  pulled  up !  You  should 
think." 

"  So  I  do,  mother.    I  want  the  things." 

"What  fori" 

"  For  the  studio." 

"  And  you  have  cleared  it  out  and  locked 
it  up,"  put  in  Laura  with  mischief  in  her 
eyea 

"  So  I  hava  Well,  never  mind,  they 
can  eo  into  Mr.  Benson's  studio." 
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It  was  in  the  Bpring-time,  more  than 
thirty  yean  ago.  April  was  smiling  with 
nnosaal  amiability  on  the  whole  land,  and 
such  few  tears  as  she  let  fall  now  and  then 
served  but  to  soften  and  temper  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  a  too  exuberant 
joy,  considering  the  tender  age  of  the 
year.  No  part  of  the  country  coold  have 
responded  more  gleef  ally  to  this  mood  of 
the  showery  month  than  did  that  where 
rises  the  range  of  the  lofby  Colvem  Hills. 
All  the  delkhts  which  the  poets  attribute 
to  the  spring  s  return  seemed  to  be  reaUsed, 
and  if  the  wind  still  held  a  little  persis- 
tently from  the  east,  it  was  yet  so  softened 
and  subdued  by  the  pi^s  of  balmy 
south  which  came  with  it^  that  its  sting 
was  quite  taken  out  of  it,  and  only  pre- 
vented the  almost  unclouded  sun  from 
scorching  too  fiercely.  Such  weather  in 
such  a  region  could  not  fail  to  be  enjoy- 
able ;  every  sense  was  gratified,  and  even 
the  most  hardened  cockney  could  not  but 
reap  some  pleasure  from  a  ramble  along 
those  smooth  and  easy,  if  steep  hill-paths, 
which  place  the  Colverns  within  the  reach 
of  the  feeblest  climber.  At  that  season,  too, 
there  was  absolute  solitude  even  at  mid-day, 
and,  wandering  from  end  to  end  of  the 
lofty  ridfl»,  one  would  scarce  meet  a  living 
soul  Of  tourists  there  were  absolutely 
none 

How  I  came  to  be  lodging  at  the  little 
cottage  embosomed  in  uiat  wooded  deft 
half-way  up  the  hillside,  and  lying  just 
above  the  straggling  village  of  Oolvem 
Wells,  matters  not  But  there  I  was,  and 
there  occurred  to  me  as  strange  an  expe- 
rience as  it  has  ever  been  my  luck  to 
encounter  throughout  a  not  altogether 
uneventful  life. 

Amidst  the  many  dips  and  hollows,  some 
very  precipitous,  to  be  found  towards  the 
southern  end  of  the  range  of  hills,  and 
near  that  part  of  the  Der^ord  road  which 
skirts  them,  is,  or  then  was,  one  peculiarly 
secluded.  Lyins  far  back  from  the  high- 
way, and  shrouded  by  a  clustering  bower 
of  £^-trees,  mountam-ash,  and  silver-birch, 
the  hollow  is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  trees 
appearing  but  one  of  the  many  patches  of 
stunted  foliage  which  clamber  up  the  hill- 
sides in  sheltered  places.  Only  coming 
upon  it  from  above  were  you  made  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  cup-Uke  little  amphi- 
theatre, shut  in  on  three  sides  by  the  steep, 
smooth,  shouldering  hill,  whilst  the  fourth 


was  closed  from  view  of  the  road,  far  down 
below,  by  the  dense  wood. 

A  few  weather-beaten,  vond-wom  trees 
straggled  up  on  to  theopen  high  groand,aD<i 
at  a  UtUe  dbtance  helped  further  to  nuuk 
the  lonely  delL  It  was  as  if  some  huge  bird 
had  made  her  nest  there,  and,  takbg 
advantage  of  the  natural  fonnation,  bd 
hidden  her  home  from  man's  intnuioii  by 
cunning  artifice. 

I  had  discovered  the  spot^  and  hsdatood 
gazing  over  the  sheer-down  graisy  ades 
into  the  woody  bottom  for  some  minatei 
before  I  observed  the  cottage  which  neided 
in  its  midst  Scant  as  was  the  let&ge 
yet  on  the  trees,  the  building  was  m 
shut  in  by  them  that  it  seemed  to  be  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  natural  growth  of 
the  place,  both  in  colour  and  iiregniir 
form.  Closer  scrutiny  showed  it  to  be 
uninhabited  and  in  a  ruinous  stata  The 
ivy-clad,  moss-grown,  grey-stone  walla,  and 
stUl  more  moss-grown,  grey  alate-roof 
and  small  chimney-stack;  the  diattered 
window-frames,  and  panes  of  hroken 
glass  here  and  there,  with  a  barred, 
worm-eaten  shutter  half  closed;  a  anukU, 
dilapidated  shed,  standing  apart  with  a  bit 
of  fence  enclosing  a  perfect  little  wildemesB 
of  a  garden ;  all  spoke  of  years  of  deaer- 
tioa  It  was  but  two  storeys  high, 
irregular  of  shape,  as  if  added  to  from  time 
to  time.  As  the  eye  became  aoeastomed 
to  the  intricacies  of  tiie  overhanging  boagbs 
and  dense  undergrowth,  the  faint  iodica- 
tion  of  a  narrow  path  winding  away  down- 
hill towards  the  main  road  could  be  dia- 
oemed;  and  a  more  retired,  shut-in,  obacnre 
abode,  for  there  was  no  other  house  within 
two  miles,  it  would  have  been  hardly  poasi- 
ble  to  imagine.  Whilst  speculating  sa  to 
the  kind  of  occupant  it  might  once  have 
had,  and  what  his  object  could  have  been 
in  thus  shutting  hunself  out  from  the 
world,  I  saw  to  my  surprise  that  I  was 
not  the  sole  spectator  of  tiie  scena  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  cup-like  hill  to 
that  where  I  had  stretched  myself  npoo 
the  grass,  and  beneath  one  of  the  stonted 
trees  which  had  crept  up  to  the  top  of  the 
overhanging  side,  sat  a  mAn  smoking,  and 
evidently  watching  ma 

He  looked  quite  respectable,  and  after  a 
little  while  I  rose  and  wandered  round 
towards  him,  thinking  perhaps  he  mi^t  be 
able  to  tell  me  the  history  of  the  cottaga 
He,  too,  rose  as  I  approached,  and  then  1 
saw  that  he  was  a  young,  pale-fiaced  fellow, 
of  middle  height^  dressed  in  a  suit  of  grer 
tweed  of  common  cut   He  seemed  nenroos 
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and  fidgety,  twirling  and  twisting  the 
thin  oane  he  oairied  in  his  long,  sinewy 
hands.  He  was  evidently  anxious  to 
speak,  and  turning  towards  me,  but  with- 
out directly  looking  at  me,  said : 

'^  Qaeer-looking  place  that,  sir,  to  live  in, 
isn't  it?" 

*'Yes,"  I  answered.  "Do  you  happen 
to  know  anything  about  itf  I  wasn't 
aware  there  was  a  house  down  thera  Who 
does  it  belong  to  f " 

"It  used  to  belong  to  my  grandfather. 
They  say  it's  haunted  now." 

"Ah,  haunted,  is  it  1  Such  a  place  ou^ht 
to  be,"  I  said  as  I  walked  closer  up  to  him. 
"Tell  me  about  it" 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  here,"  he  replied  gravely. 
"  I  shouldn't  like  to  speak  of  what  I  have 
been  told  so  close  to  the  place.  I  should 
expect  to  hear  the  horrible  noises,  and  I 
thmk  if  I  did  I  should  go  out  of  my 
mind." 

This  was  a  strange  speech,  I  thought, 
and  made  me  wonder  whether  ho  wasn't 
out  of  his  mind  already.  His  downcast, 
melancholy  expression,  furtive  slances,  and 
nervous,  restless  manner,  added  to  his 
mysterious  words,  quite  justified  the  idea. 
"  I  wonder  if  it  is  true,"  he  went  on 
rapidly.  '*  I  should  like  to  find  out,  but  I 
haven't  the  courage,  although  I  have  come 
down  to  these  parte  for  the  purposa  Do 
you  think  you  could  help  met  I  mean, 
would  you  object  to  steying  out  here  with 
me  untQ  it  is  dark  t  I  think  I  shouldn't 
80  much  mind  if  I  wasn't  alone,  yet  they 
say  no  two  people  together  hear  the  sounds; 
they  can  only  be  heard  by  one  person  at  a 
time,  and  that's  the  difficulty.  You  are  a 
stnmser  to  me,  sir,  but  you  look  kind  and 

friendly,  and  perhaps  you "  He  paused, 

and,  regarding  me  with  a  still  furtive  but 
more  prolonged  look  than  he  had  yet 
bestowed,  waULod  a  few  paces  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  hollow.  "  If  you'll  come  a 
little  farther  off,  I'll  try  and  tell  you  what 
I've  heard  about  it,  and  what  I  know  about 
it^  but  I  daren't  do  so  close  to  it." 

I  cannot  say  he  was  quite  the  sort  of 
chance  companion  I  should  have  selected 
to  stroll  about  with  on  these  lonely  hills, 
but  even  in  those  days  I  was  an  old  traveller, 
cosmopolitan  in  my  habito,  ready  to  talk 
to  anybody  likely  to  afford  amusement, 
and  if  this  young  fellow  did  happen  to  be 
a  little  out  of  his  wito  he  could  do  me  no 
harm;  moreover,  hehad  excited  my  curiosity 
somewhat,  so  acquiescing  in  his  suggestion, 
I  walked  slowly  away  with  him,  back  in 
thA  diTAction  of  Colvern  WellL 


Except  for  his  nervous  expression,  and 
the  twitehing  of  his  mouth,  he  had  a 
pleasant  face,  if  not  actually  good-looking. 
His  restless  eyes  were  dark  and  luminous, 
deq[>ite  contracted  pupils,  and  his  thick,  black 
hair,  worn  father  long,  added  to  the  natural 
ivory-like  pallor  of  his  smooth  beardless 
faca  He  was  a  mere  boy,  probably  not 
above  seventeen.  He  continued  puffing 
away  at  his  short  clay  pipe,  the  odour  of 
which,  mingling  with  the  pure  clear  air, 
struck  me  as  bemg  a  little  peculiar,  and  as 
he  presently  refilled  it  from  a  common  purse- 
shaped  pouch,  I  observed  that  the  tobacco 
looked  peculiar  also.  We  wandered  on  for 
some  distance  in  silence,  whilst  he  ever  and 
anon  kept  looking  back  towards  the  copse 
as  if  uncertain  whether  we  were  yet  far 
enough  off  to  allow  of  his  speaking  freely. 
At  last  he  said  : 

"  Have  you  not  been  told,  sir,  what  they 
say  about  the  noises  heard  in  that  house  ? " 

"  No,  indeed ;  but  I  have  only  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  few  days." 

"Well,  they  are  very  awiul,  firom  all 
accounte ;  most  of  the  people  about  seem 
to  know  of  them,  if  they've  not  heard  them. 
Sometimes  they  sav  they  sound  as  if  they 
were  caused  bv  the  movement  of  heavy 
weighte,  at  others  by  the  human  voice 
moaning  mournfully,  and  then  rising  some- 
times to  a  shrill  wail  or  cry  of  agony. 
Then,  it  is  said,  there  will  be  a  mingling 
of  the  two  noises,  heavy  weighte  and  voice 
combined.  It  is  altogether  mdescribable," 
continued  the  young  fellow,  apparently 
quite  terrified  at  the  mere  thought 

"How  long  is  it  since  any  one  lived 
there  f "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  not  for  many  years — nobody,  I 
{auey,  since  my  grandfather." 

"  bid  it  belong  to  him  f    Did  he  build 

itr' 

"  I  think  so ;  I  never  rightly  heard  about 
that  I  never  saw  him.  I  did  not  even 
know  my  mother,  who  was  his  daughter, 
although  at  times  I  seem  to  recollect  the 
sound  of  her  voice ;  nor  my  father  either. 
They  are  all  dead,  I  supposa  I  have  no 
relations.  I  believe  I  am  what's  called  a 
witfd  in  Chancery.  Nobody  seems  to  care 
twopence  about  me,  except  Mr.  Grimnall, 
and  he  don't  take  any  trouble,  so  when  I 
leave  school  I  don't  quite  know  what  I  shall 
do,  and  I  leave  at  Midsummer." 
"Mr.Orimnall!  Whoishel" 
"  Oh,  he's  my  grandfather's  lawyer,  and 
they  say  he  acte  for  the  court,  whatever 
that  means,  looks  after  the  property 
and  after  me  like  a  sort   of   suardian. 
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appointed,  I  suppose,  by  Chancery.  He 
lives  close  to  Bristol,  and  he  asks  me  to  go 
and  see  him  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two  in 
the  holidays.  This  Easter  he  said  he 
should  not  be  at  home,  so,  as  I  had  saved 
some  pocket-money — they  don't  keep  me 
very  short — I  thought  I  would  come  over 
and  have  a  look  at  this  place  where  grand- 
father lived.  I  came  by  train  to  Dereford, 
and  then  over  to  Sedbury  by  coach  the  day 
before  yesterday.  I  am  at  a  college  at 
CUftoa" 

*'  May  I  ask  your  name  t "  I  interposed. 
<'  Harling  is  my  name,"  he  answered. 
"  And  your  grandfather's  1 " 
''Shawburton  was  his  name,  and  the 
house  seems  to  be  only  known  in  these 
parts  as  '  Old  Sh^wburton's.'  I  had  a  ^eat 
deal  of  trouble  to  find  it,  and  only  did  so 
by  mentioning  his  name.  That's  all  I 
knew,  for  I  have  been  kept  very  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  whole  business ;  but  I 
don't  mean  to  stand  it  any  longer,  I  am  a 
man  now,  and  I  am  determined  to  find  out 
a  little  for  mysell  When  I  mentioned  my 
grandfather's  name,  they  said :  '  Oh  yes, 
you  mean  the  tumbledown  old  place  up  in 
the  hills  yonder,  the  place  that's  haunted, 
and  where  the  horrid  noises  are  heard.' " 

''Whom  do  you  say  you  asked  1  Who 
told  you  this  ? " 

"  Oh,  several  peopla  First,  the  landlord 
of  the  little  inn  near  Sedbury  where  I  am 
lodging.  He  directed  me  to  it  first,  and 
then  a  man  down  in  the  road — a  farmer's 
man — he  pointed  out  where  I  should  find 
it  among  the  trees,  for  you  can't  see  it, 
you  know,  from  anywhere,  till  you  are 
close  upon  it.  But  he  said  if  I  didn't  want 
to  be  frightened  to  death  I'd  better  not  go 
near  the  place  after  dark.  It  was  all  quiet 
by  day,  but,  directly  night  came  on,  the 
noises  always  began  if  anybody  went  near 
the  place  alone.  Oh,  I  do  so  want  to  find 
out  what  it  all  means,"  cried  the  young 
fellow,  suddenly  stopping  and  wringing 
his  hands.  "  I  know  there  is  something 
to  be  found  out,  and  by  me,  if  I  only  knew 
how  to  set  about  it  I  am  sure  I  should 
not  feel  as  I  do  very  often  if  I  hadn't 
something  to  do  with  it  Every  now  and 
then,  sir,"  he  continued,  resuming  his 
walk  more  rapidly,  and  looking  very 
strangely  at  me,  <' every  now  and  then  I 
feel  drawn  to  the  place.  I  have  done  so 
for  a  year  past,  and  this  Easter  I  deter- 
mined to  come  and  see  it,  and  now  I  am 
here  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  My 
courage  seems  to  fail  me." 

There  was  something  very  pitiful  in  the 


way  the  lad  thus  outlined  his  apparent 
connection  with  this  mjrsterious  abode. 
He  was  so  evidently  in  earnest  that  his 
words  carried  conviction  of  their  truth, 
despite  any  doubts  his  behaviour  might 
have  suggested  as  to  his  sanity. 

''The  house  is  in  Chancery,  theo,  I 
imagine,  as  well  as  you,"  I  said.  ''That 
will  account  for  its  dilapidated  states  Do 
you  propose  going  to  look  over  it  f  Who 
has  the  keys  %  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  I  dare  go  into  it," 
he  continued,  with  an  access  of  the  terri- 
fied look  which  constantly  overspread  his 
faca  "I  couldn't  alone.  Besides,  tiie 
keys — I  never  thought  of  the  keya  I 
suppose  Mr.  Grinmtdl  has  them.  How 
stupid  of  me  1 " 

"  If  you  have  no  relationfl,  as  yon  aay, 
I  presume  the  place  belongs  to  yon,  orwOl 
do  so  when  you  are  of  age  Y" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  answered  gloomilj, 
"  but  I  don't  know.  I  have  heud  there 
is  a  dispute  about  it  I  mean,  the  death 
of  some  person  or  other  has  to  be  proved. 
Nobody  has  ever  explained  to  me  how 
matters  stand,  and  until  the  last  year  or 
so  I  have  never  cared  to  know.  Now  I 
have  seen  the  place  I  am  more  than  ever 
determined  to  get  at  the  rights  of  it 
Something  tells  me  I  ought  ana  must" 

We  had  walked  rapidly  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  smooth  hill-top,  and  had 
now  come  to  where  one  of  the  paths  b^ 
its  descent  towards  Colvem  Wella  Twi- 
light had  been  gradually  creeping  on,  and 
as  we  drew  under  the  shadow  of  the 
slopes,  and  some  more  straggling  copse,  it 
became  comparatively  dark.  Suddenly  mj 
companion  seemed  to  awake  to  this  f  a^ 

<'  Stop  1 "  he  cried  out  as  he  halted.  "  I 
am  going  the  wrong  way.  I  must  tun 
back,  or  I  shall  lose  it  altogether  across 
those  wild  hilla  Besides,  I  dare  not  go 
near  that  house  after  dark,  and  I  can't  avoid 
doing  so  if  I  go  across  them  to  Sedbury/ 

"  You  had  better  come  this  way,  then, 
down  into  the  high-road,"  I  suggested, 
"  and  go  back  by  that  It  is  rather  farther, 
but  you  can't  miss  your  way  then,  and  the 
moon  will  be  up  within  an  hour.  Bat  we 
shall  have  a  change  in  the  weather,  I 
fancy,"  I  added.  "  The  wind  is  liang, 
and  there  are  some  ominous-looking  doads 
making  their  appearance.  The  road  will 
be  your  best  way."  , 

"Thank  you— yes,  111  do  sa^  lioni 
like  being  out  so  late  in  the  countiy.'' 

He  hurried  forward  as  he  spoke,  and 
again  stopped  suddenly,  saying : 
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''  I  suppose  I  mustn't  ask  you  to  walk 
back  a  little  way  with  me,  sir  1  I  mean 
along  the  road  until  we  get  past  the  wood." 
1  evaded  this  question,  for  I  was  tired, 
and  did  not  fancy  extending  my  rambles 
80  late. 

"I  am  close  to  my  lodgings  now/'  I 
said,  "  and  if  yon  come  on  to  them,  I  can 
shovr  you  a  short  cut  into  the  road." 

He  came  on  in  silence,  and  we  soon 
reached  my  door.      Not  wishing   to  be 
I  churlish,  and  feeling  curious  to  hear  a  little 
moreabout  my  strange  acquaintance,  I  asked 
if  he  would  come  in  and  have  a  glass  of  beer 
before  starting.     He  gladly  accepted  the 
offer,  and  in  another  minute  we  Wiore  in 
my  little  sitting-room,  where  a  frugal  meal 
was  prepared.     StUl  restless,  he,  neyerthe- 
less,  sat  down  and  joined  me  in  it^  and  in 
answer  to  the  questions  with  which  I  plied 
him  he  said,  amongst  other  things,  that 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Sedbury,  an 
elderly  man,  had  told  him  that  Mr.  Shaw- 
burton  was  a  queer  old  character,  who 
would  sometimes  not  be  seen  for  months 
outside  his  door.     He  lived  there  with  one 
old  woman-servant  as  queer  as  himself. 
He  never  let  anyone  cross  his  threshold, 
and  what  he  lived  on,  or  how  he  lived,  or 
what  he  did,  nobody  rightly  knew.    But 
in  earlier  days  he  had  a  daughter  living 
with  him  whom  he  kept  as  close  a  prisoner 
as  he  did  himself,  but  at  last  she  dis- 
appeared— ^folks    said   ran    away    nearly 
twenty  years  ago — broke  her  bonds  as  was 
natural ;  at  any  rate,  no  one  ever  saw  her 
again. 

''That   was    my   mother,    I    expect," 

exclaimed  the    young    man  vehemently. 

'    *'  And  it's  about  her  death,  I  guess,  that 

the  dispute  is,  and  why  I  was  made  a 

ward  in  Chancery.    The  landlord  said,  as 

far   as  he  knew,  when  Mr.  Shawburton 

and  his  old  servant  left  the  place,  it  was 

locked   up   and  has  never  been  opened 

since.     It  is  supposed  they  went  to  London, 

where  he  must  have  died.    At  any  rate,  he 

never  came  back,  and  Mr.  Grimnall  has 

always  spoken  of  him  to  me  as  being  dead, 

whenever  he  does  speak  of  him." 

**  And  your  father  and  mother,  does 
Mr.  Grinmall  ever  speak  to  you  of  them  1 " 
I  asked. 

"  No,  he  seems  to  avoid  that  subject  if  I 
bring  it  up.  He  always  treats  me  like  a 
child,  and  tells  me  not  to  ask  questions. 
Bat  I  mean  to  ask  though,  now  I'm  a 
man/'  went  on  young  Mr.  Harling  with  a 
flash  of  determination.  "  I  feel  I  ought 
to  be  told  all  about  it"    He  tossed  off  the 


glass  of  beer  he  had  in  his  haud,  and  then . 
sank  back  dejectedly  in  his  chair. 

Needless  to  say  I  became  more  than  ever 
interested.  The  lad  might  not  be  quite 
**  aU  there,"  as  it  is  called,  but  something 
was  evidently  preying  on  his  mind.  Sitting 
there  with  downcast  eyes,  and  his  limp, 
restless  hands  now  hanging  wearily  across 
his  knees,  he  looked  a  sad  picture  of 
youthful  dejection.  After  a  considerable 
silence  I  was  about  to  speak,  when  I  dis- 
covered he  had  fallen  sound  asleep.  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  disturb  him,  and  I  crept 
out  of  the  room  with  a  view  to  consulting 
my  landlady.  She  was  in  her  kitchen, 
and  very  briefly  telling  her  how  I  had  met 
the  lad,  asked  if  she  Knew  anything  about 
Old  Shawburton's.  The  question  at  once 
loosened  her  tongue,  but  she  threw  no 
more  light  upon  the  subject  than  the  young 
man  had  done. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  the  poor  young  chap 
seems  dead  beat,  what  with  worry  of  mind 
and  fatigua  It's  getting  very  late,  and 
there  is  going  to  be  wild  weather.  I  don't 
like  his  having  to  walk  to  Sedbury  to-  - 
night  in  the  state  he  is,  it's  nearly  seven 
miiea     Could  you  give  him  a  bed  f " 

"  Yes,  surely,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  if  you 
think  he's  a  safe  customer." 

"Oh,  he's  safe  enough.  111  guarantee; 
there's  no  harm  in  him,  he  won't  run  off 
with  the  spoona" 

The  end  of  this  was  that  after  gently 
waking  the  lad,  and  telling  him  the 
arrangement  I  proposed,  he  eagerly  fell 
into  it,  and  I  left  him  soon  after  ten 
o'clock  alone  in  a  snug,  clean,  little  bed- 
room at  the  back  of  the  cottage  on  the 
ground-floor.  An  hour  later,  and  by  the 
time  the  full  moon  was  beginning  to 
Ught  up  the  wild  scurrying  clouds,  and 
to  peep  out  "pale  in  her  anger"  at  in- 
tervitls  between  them,  the  few  inmates  of 
the  little  lodging-house  appeared  to  be 
sound  asleep,  into  which  state  I  also  fell 
before  long,  despite  the  wind  now  howling 
down  the  chimney  and  wrangling  with  the 
window-sashes. 

"  Sir,  sir,  would  you  please  to  get  up  at 
once  1"  Such  were  the  words  which  aroused 
me  the  next  morning,  as  the  landlady 
stood  tapping  at  the  bedroom-door.  "  He's 
gone,  sir,  he's  gone  1 "  she  continued,  "  and 
he  ain't  never  slept  in  his  bed,  and  I'm  sure 
I  only  hope  he's  gone  away  empty-handed.*' 

A  rapid  investigation  showed  this  state- 
ment to  be  true,  whilst  it  also  confirmed  the 
good  woman's  hope.    The  young  man  was 
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.  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  nothing  besides 
himself  was  missing.  He  most  have  simply 
unbolted  the  outer  door,  dose  to  wmch 
his  own  opened,  and  had  departed  before 
the  house  was  astir.  His  room  remained 
just  as  it  was  when  he  was  lefb  alone  in  it, 
and  although  the  bed  had  not  been  slept 
in,  he  had  evidently  been  lying  down  on 
the  outside  of  it ;  and  there  lingered  in  the 
apartment  a  faint  odour  of  that  strange- 
smelling  tobacco  of  his;  was  there  a 
flavour  of  opium  about  it  t 

"  Well,''  said  I,  ''  we  must  suppose  he 
waited  till  daylight,  and  then  being  unable 
to  sleep,  and  growing  impatient,  he  started 
off  home ;  but  it's  strange  behaviour.  Til 
walk  over  to  Sedbury  after  breakfast,  if 
the  weather  will  let  me,  and  see  if  I  can 
discover  anything  more  about  him ;  I  am 
somehow  convinced  there  is  a  method  in 
the  lad's  madness,  if  mad  he  be." 

With  this  intention,  after  swallowing  a 
hasty  meal,  I  was  soon  on  my  way  up  the 
slopes.  The  wind  had  calmed  down,  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly.  I  had  hardly 
gone  a  hundred  yards  round  the  first  bend 
or  zigzag  of  the  path,  ere,  what  should  I 
behold  but  the  prostrate  form  of  the  young 
fellow  amon^  the  brambles  and  under- 
growth skirting  the  way  1  He  was  lying 
face  downwards,  and  his  grey  suit  was 
besmirched  with  the  wet  soil,  whilst  his 
cane  and  soft  wide-awake,  crumpled  and 
battered,  lay  close  beside  him.  Alarmed 
and  amazed,  and  fully  ezpectine  to  find 
him  insensible,  I  hurried  up  only  to  dis- 
cover him  trembling  and  shivering  with 
cold  or  flight,  or  botL  As  I  raised  him 
he  looked  at  me  at  first  with  dazed  and 
stupefied  eyes,  like  a  man  coming  out  of 
« the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream.  But, 
recognising  me  the  next  moment,  he  seized 
my  hand,  and  appeared  a  little  reassured. 
Still  trembling  and  holding  me  tight,  he 
struggled  to  ms  feet,  and  looked  round  in 
a  vague,  bewildered  manner.  Without 
putting  many  questions  to  him  then,  I 
suggested  that  we  had  better  return  to  my 
quarters,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  we  were 
again  seated  in  the  little  sitting-room 
much  as  we  had  been  the  previous  evening, 
barring  his  damp  and  dishevelled  state. 
He  looked,  however,  calmer  now,  and  met 
my  glance  less  nervously.  He  spoke,  too^ 
with  a  steadier  voice,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
man  whose  mind  had  been  relieved  from 
some  heavy  weight  Once  again,  too,  I 
found  myself  naturally  plying  him  with 
questions,  in  reply  to  which,  by  degrees,  I 
elicited  from   him  the    following  extra- 


ordinary statement  How  much  of  it,  if 
any,  was  actually  true  will  never  be  known, 
but  that  he  sincerely  believed  he  htd 
passed  through  the  strange  experience  he 
related,  I  as  sincerely  believe. 

When  left  alone,  he  told  me,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  bed  without  undressing; 
the  curious  longing  which  he  had  had  of 
late  to  probe  this  matter  to  its  depths, 
taking  possession  of  him  with  renewed 
force.  Me  had  a  strong  desire,  he  said,  in 
spite  of  his  miseivinge,  and  my  hospitalitj, 
to  venture  forth  into  the  night;  toeout 
these  mysterious  sounds,  and  see  if  he 
could  learn  anything  from  them.  After 
lying,  still  for  a  whue  revolving  whst  to 
do,  he  suddenly  made  up  his  mind  He 
became  inspired  with  an  unusual  coorsge 
— yes,  he  would  go  out ;  he  would  go  snd 
listen  in  the  dei^  of  the  night  to  these 
noises  for  himseli  Already  the  boisterons 
elements  filled  his  ears  with  a  tormoQ  of 
sounds.  Already  he  fancied  they  had  a 
meaning  in  them ;  the  wind  wailed,  as  if 
oallinip  upon  him  to  act ;  smd  when  hesita- 
tion nlled  hir  mind,  it  roared  and  thun- 
dered as  if  in  reproof.  To  him  the  risiDg 
and  falling  of  the  tempest  was  like  the 
despair  alternating  with  the  anger  of  a 
human  being.  Then  he  rose,  and  finding 
no  difi&culty  in  creeping  out  of  the  house, 
he  boldly  sought  the  aoiitade  oi  the  hills. 
A  thing  he  could  no  more  have  con- 
templated doing,  he  uived,  an  hoar  or 
two  before,  than  he  cotdd  have  flown. 

In  a  little  while  he  found  his  way  to  the 
ridge  overlooking  the  dell;  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  reached  it  without  walking 
— ^reached  the  very  spot  where  wefintmei 
The  moon,  though  not  visible,  illumined 
the  heavens  sufi&dently  to  enable  him  to 
see  plainly  where  he  was.  Indifferent  to  the 
storm,  and,  indeed,  to  anything  bat  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  which,  as  far  as  I 
could  glean  from  his  wild  story,  was  now 
to  penetrate  and  search  the  house,  for  what 
he  hardly  knew,  he  began  to  make  his 
descent  towards  it  by  a  path  amidst  the 
scattered  trees  frineing  the  slopei  ^ 
long  he  arrived  at  the  dilapidated  paling. 
Scrambling  over  this,  in  a  moment  he  had 
his  hand  on  the  outside  shutter  of  a  low 
back  window.  Directly  he  touched  it  he 
declared  the  moaning  of  tiie  wind,  whi^ 
had  grown  more  human  in  its  tone  witb 
every  step  he  made  towards  the  house, 
faded  into  a  whin>er,  as  if  some  one  wen 
speaking  to  him  trom  within.  Ko  words 
at  first  were  audible,  but  as  he  fistened 
they  seemed  to  shape  themaelves  into  an 
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oft-repeated  sentence,  yet  still  so  faint  as 
to  be  unintelligible.  Boming  to  know  its 
meaning,  he  forced  the  shatter,  which 
yielded  and  fell  back.  The  moon  suddenly 
glittered  on  the  cobweb-covered  glass,  as 
she  shot  a  ray  straight  down  into  the  lonely 
dell  Why  he  should  remember  such  a 
trivial  detail  as  the  cobwebs,  he  said  he 
could  not  explain,  but  they  appeared  to  cut 
the  light  up  into  a  thousand  gUttering 
stars,  which  all  but  blinded  him  as  he 
tried  to  push  the  window  up.  At  first  it 
would  not  move,  but  presently  it  fell  in 
with  a  crash,  and  in  another  moment 
he  stood  within  that  strange,  deserted 
tenement. 

Except  for    certain  dark  comers  and 
recesses,  the  moonbeams  which  found  their 
way  in  through  the  open  window  revealed 
a  long,  low  room,  scantily  furnished,  ex- 
tending across  the  whole  building.     On  tihe 
wsdis  hung  strange  obscure  fotms  as  of 
animals  and  of  birds,  some  with  hideously 
grimacing   heads   and    faces    protruding, 
others    as   if   they   were    flattened    and 
pressed  close  against  the  wainscot    From 
the  ceiling  were  suspended  more  uncouth 
shapes  that  looked  like  skeletons,  which 
swayed  to  and  fro  dismally,  as  if  endowed 
with  life.    Many  of  these,  or  parts  of  them, 
appeared  to  have  faUen,  for  the  floor  was 
strewn  here  and  there  with  bones.     But  he 
disregarded  the  weird  aspect  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  at  least,  it  did  not  affect  his  purpose, 
for,  once  within  the  place,  he  stood  still 
and  listened. 

'*  Now  I  dare  say  you  won't  believe  me, 
sir,"  he  went  on,  <*  but  in  a  moment  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  soft,  low,  woman's  voice 
whisper  these  words:  'Search  the  shed, 
and  give  me  rest    Search  the  shed,  search 
the  shed  ! '  They  were  thrice  repeated,  and 
then  nothing  was  to  be  heard  save  the  con- 
tinued roaring  of  the  wind,  listen  though  I 
did  for  many  minutes  with  all  my  ears. 
After  this  my  former  fears  seemed  to  over- 
come me ;  again  my  teeth  chattered,  and  I 
shook  from  head  to  foot ;  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
not  move,  as  if  I  was  piimed  to  the  floor. 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  stood  tiiere ;  my 
whole  desire  then  was  to  get  out  of  the 
room.     I  seemed  to  have  no  other  thought^ 
just  as  before  I  had  no  thought  but  how  to 
get  into  it     I  had  learned  all  I  could — all 
that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  know.  How 
I  escaped  from  the  hatefiil  place— how  I 
got  back  to  where  you  found  me,  I  have  no 
recollection ;  in  fact,  I  know  nothing  more. 
Bat  that  voice  was  the  voice  of  my  mother 
— I  feel  sure  of  it  I  seemed  to  reeoimise  it 


and  I  shall  search  the  shed,"  he  added 
determinately.     '*  Oh,  sir,  do.  help  me  1 " 

Passing  over  details,  I  walked  back 
that  afternoon  with  this  strange  witless 
youth  to  Sedbury  by  the  road,  and  that 
night  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Orimnall, 
whose  address  he  gave  me,  explaining  all 
that  had  happened,  and  suggesting  to  that 
eminent  soUcitor  that  the  lad  was  hardly 
in  a  fit  state  of  mind  to  be  left  to  himself. 
Further,  I  ventured  to  say,  that  if  there 
were  any  foundation  for  Mr.  Barling's 
account  of  his  connection  with  the  former 
occupant  of  the  deserted  house,  it  might 
be  well  to  examine  the  premises  closely. 
My  own  opinion  was  from  the  first  that 
there  was  a  method  in  the  boy's  madness, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  so  in- 
terested in  him,  and  I  expressed  as  much 
to  Mr.  GrimnalL  I  did  not  exactly  credit 
his  account  of  his  midnight  adventure  in 
the  lonely  dell,  much  less  that  part  of  it, 
of  course,  touching  the  whispered  sentence. 
He  had  simply  em.  a  nightmare,  a  bad 
dream,  perhaps  a  half-wakiiig  one,  dao  in 
part  to  some  strong  narcotic  or  opiate 
which  he  mixed  with  his  tobacco,  and  I 
thought  that,  stupefied  and  delirious,  he  had 
wandered  out  of  my  lodgings  early  in  the 
morning  on  to  the  hillside,  and  had  there 
fallen  down  in  some  sort  of  fit  or  state  of 
coma  where  I  found  him.  I  did  not  believe 
he  had  gone  a  yard  farther. 

Before  leaving  him  at  Sedbury  I  made 
him  promise  to  take  no  steps  in  the  busi- 
ness untQ  I  should  hear  from  Mr.  Grimnall; 
I,  on  my  part,  promising  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  help  mm  to  dear  up  the  mystery. 

The  following  day,  which  brought  with 
it  a  renewal  of  the  windy,  tempestuous 
weather,  I  strolled  over  to  the  ridse  above 
the  old  house  just  to  see  whewer  the 
window  by  which  the  lad  stated  he  had 
effected  an  entrance  exhibited  any  proof  of 
his  having  done  so.  Somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  sure  enough,  it  was  wide  open, 
and  the  sash  apparently  smashed  in.  To 
descend  into  the  hollow,  which  now  under 
a  leaden  sky  wore  a  truly  gloomy  and  for- 
bidding aspect,  and  to  take  a  peep  into 
that  weird  room  for  myself,  was  but  natural ; 
so  down  I  went,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I, 
too,  stood  looking  into  it  Certainly  it  bore 
out  exactly  what  the  young  man  had 
described. 

Apparently  it  had  been  used  as  a  sort 
of  museum  of  natural  history,  skins  of 
animals  and  birds,  many  stuffed,  grimlv 
looking  down  from  their  shelves,  with 
the  skeletons  hanffinc  from  the  (JbUinsrs  and 
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still  swaying  with  the  wind.  All  this  was 
true  enough,  and  I  coald  easily  believe  that 
a  distempered  imagination  would,  under  the 
fitful  gleams  of  moonlight,  readily  conjure 
up  all  sorts  of  sounds  and  sights.  After 
peering  about  for  some  time  in  the  gloom, 
and  not  feeling  tempted  then  to  carry  my 
investigations  much  farther,  I  beat  a 
retreat,  rather  puzzled  again  as  to  how 
much  of  the  boy's  statement  could  be 
relied  on  as  fact  The  turbulent  wind 
might  have  torn  open  the  shutter,  and 
burst  in  the  sash,  certainly,  but  it  was 
rather  a  curious  coincidence  that  it  should 
have  done  so  at  that  particular  time. 

For  two  days  nothmg  happened ;  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  third,  i^hich  was  wet 
and  gloomy,  a  chaise  stopped  at  my  door, 
and  from  it  an  old  gentleman  alighted, 
asking  for  ma  This  was  Mr.  Grimnall 
himself,  a  personage  as  grim  of  aspect  as 
of  name.  A  sallow  face,  surmounted  by  a 
crop  of  thick,  iron-grey  hair,  with  short 
whiskers  and  bushy  eyebrows  to  match ; 
dark  eyes,  a  grave  expression,  a  hesitating, 
harsh  voice — all  these  points  forced  them- 
selves upon  my  attention,  and  accounted 
for  the  absence  of  confidence  between  the 
solicitor  and  his  young  client.  A  word  or 
two  brought  us  immediately  to  the  busi- 
ness in  httEid. 

"I  thought  it  better,"  began  Mr.  Grim- 
nall, "  to  come  over  and  see  you ;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  your  letter  was  a  great 
relief,  for  there  was  some  uncertainty  as 
to  young  Harling's  whereabouts,  and  we 
are  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  writing.  In 
plain  words,  this  stupid  boy  has  left  his 
school^  or  local  college,  without  letting  the 
authorities  know  where  he  was  going. 
With  your  letter  I  received  one  from  the 
master  enquiring  if  he  was  with  me.  Had 
yon  not  written  I  should  have  been  most 
anxious;  as  it  is,  I  am  on  my  way  to  fetch 
him  back,  but  I  thought  I  would  call  and 
thank  you.  I  am  familiar  with  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  am  just  now  staying  at  no 
great  distance,  and  my  absence  from  home 
it  is,  which  has  prevented  an  earlier 
acknowledgment  of  your  letter.  Your 
reference  to  his  family  affairs,  of  which  he 
has  spoken  to  you,  and  the  extraordinary 
account  he  gave  you  of  a  visit  he  is 
supposed  to  have  paid  to  his  old  grand- 
father's house,  with  your  suggestion  that 
some  investigation  would  be  desirable, 
oblige  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject. 
You  cannot  imagine  there  is  any  truth 
in  his  adventure.  At  the  same  time 
we  would  gladly  catch  at  any  clue  which 


might  lead  us  to  a  proof  of  his  mother's 
death.  Still,  as  a  reasoning  being,  I 
am  not  going  to  suppose  we  shall  arrire 
at  it  by  supernatural  agency.  You  cannot 
believe  that,  sir,  any  more  than  myself  9" 

" No,  truly,"  I  acquiesced;  "  but  without 
intruding  upon  private  matters,  I  would 
ask  whether  the  outline  of  Mr.  Shaw- 
burton's  affairs,  as  indicated  by  his  grand- 
son and  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
correct,  and  if  so,  whether  that  ramshackle 
old '  house  has  been  completely  over- 
hauledt" 

^'Most  assuredly  it  was  thorongUj 
searched  some  years  ago,"  answered  Mr. 
Grimnall,  "  by  myself  and  my  clerk,  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  about  the  outhouses  and 
shed ;  and  it  is  just  that  point  which,  in 
spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  cangfat 
my  attention.  Shawbnrton  was  an  eccentric 
old  man,  and  as  you  have  kindly  taken  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  I  had  better  tell  yon 
the  bare  facts. 

"  He  started  in  life  as  a  doctoiv  set  up 
in  practice  in  Bristol,  his  native  city ;  hat 
unexpectedly  inheriting  a  handsome  for- 
tune, he  confined  himself  to  the  scientific 
side  of  his  profession;  was  a  diligent 
student  of  natural  history,  omitholo^, 
comparative  anatomy,  and  the  rest  of  it 
He  married,  but  his  happiness  was  short- 
lived, and  soon  after  his  wife's  death, 
which  happened  at  the  birth  of  their  only 
child — a  girl — he  purchased  the  small 
tenement  which  had  long  stood  unoccupied 
in  tliese  hills.  He  added  to  it^  and  lived 
there  the  life  of  a  recluse,  devoting  himself 
more  than  ever  to  his  sdentific  porsoita 
An  elderly  woman-servant  and  a  nurse  for 
the  baby  were  the  only  other  occapanta 
As  the  latter  grew  up,  the  nurse  was  dis- 
charged ;  he  educated  his  child  himself,  and 
she  grew  to  woman's  estate,  literally  with- 
out having  seen  more  of  the  world  than  is 
visible  from  the  ridge  of  these  hilla 
Naturally  at  last  she  rebelled,  ran  away, 
and  got  married  to  a  young  scamp  of  a 
shopman  at  Great  Colvem  by  the  name  of 
Harling,  who  had  his  eye  on  my  old 
client's  purse.  But  he  reckoned  without 
his  host— the  old  man  could  not  be  con- 
cOiated.  Harling  set  up  in  business  for 
himself  in  the  town,  but  soon  came  to  his 
wits'-end,  failed,  and  died  suddenly,when  his 
boy  was  three  years  old.  The  poor  woman 
was  left  penniless ;  her  father  reused  to 
take  her  back — ^refused  to  do  anything  more  | 
than  provide  for  her  child,  with  whom,  ato 
lengtJhened  negotiations,  which  I  conducted, 
she    consent^    to    part,    and    he  wtf 
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placed  in  an  infant-school  at  Bristol 
Aflber  repeated  applications  to  her  father 
for  aasistance  she,  too,  disappeared,  and  has 
never  since  been  heard  of.  What  became 
of  her  is  a  mystery.  Consequently  we 
have  never  been  able  to  prove  her  death. 
Shawburton  grew  more  and  more  eccentric 
as  years  went  on ;  he  shut  himself  up 
entirely,  never  went  out,  or  his  old  servant 
either,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  house.  He  probably  pursued  his 
scientific  fads  to  the  end,  for  I  ascertained 
he  had  a  large  quantity  of  chemicals  sent 
to  him  from  Bristol,  and  amongst  other 
carious  things  an  enormous  roll  of  sheet- 
lead. 

"  The  old  man's  property — a  very  pretty 
one — ^was  in  the  Three  per  Gents. ,  and  when 
he  first  withdrew  from  the  world  he  gave 
Toie  a  power  of  attorney  to  receive  the 
dividends  and  pay  them  into  his  Bristol 
bank.  I  also  managed  what  other  trifles 
of  business  had  to  be  done  for  him — such 
as  looking  after  his  grandson,  and  his 
eventual  schooling,  etc.,  of  which  I  gave 
him  by  letter  a  biannual  report,  and 
which  he  duly  acknowledged  by  two  lines, 
and  beyond  this  I  do  not  believe  he  had 
any  concern  with  the  post  whatever.  I 
should  also  say  that  when  he  married 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  I  drew  his  will,  by 
which  he  bequeathed  everything  to  his 
wife,  and  at  her  death  to  her  children.  At 
her  death,  therefore,  his  baby-daughter 
became  his  heir,  and,  as  Mrs.  Harling, 
should  have  inherited  on  the  decease  of  the 
old  man ;  but  we  couldn't  find  her.  As  I 
have  told  you,  she  was  never  seen  after  her 
boy  was  taken  away  from  her,  fully  four 
years  before  her  father  departed  this  life." 
"  Under  what  circumstuices  did  he  die ) " 
I  here  enquired. 

Mr.  Grimnall  resumed : 
"Under    circumstances    which  compli- 
cated   matters  greatly.     To  my  intense 
surprise,  I  one  day  received  a  letter  from 
him  saying  that  he  desired  to  make  a  fresh 
will,  that  he  was  coming  into  Bristol  to  see 
me  for  the  purpose,  and  that  he  was  coming 
three  days  on.     But  he  did  not  come  in 
three,   in  sis,  or  in  nine  days,  and  for  a 
good  reason — he  was  lying  dying  at  Dere- 
ford,  to  which  place  he  had  gone  in  the 
carrier's  cart  from  Colvem,  to  catch  the 
coach   for  Bristol;  there  was  no  railway 
in    those  days.    He  had  locked  up  his 
house,  having  two  days  previously  packed 
off    his  old  woman-servant    to    London, 
where  we  lost  all  trace  of  her.    Well,  by 
the  time  I  reached  Dereford,  whither  I 


was  summoned  by  the  old  man's  request 
when  he  was  first  taken  ill  there  at  an 
obscure  inn,  he  was  dead.  You  can  hardly 
conceive,  therefore,  a  more  difficult  state 
of  affairs  to  deal  with.  By  his  will  he  had 
made  me  and  his  wife  his  executors,  and  of 
course  I  was  the  only  surviving  ona  My 
first  step  was  to  find  Mrs.  Harling,  and  I 
naturally  expected  to  gain  some  mforma- 
tion  about  her  at  her  father's  house.  I 
went  over,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
learned  that  the  house  was  shut  up — 
empty,  deserted  1  That  was  twelve  years 
ago  ;  the  boy  was  then  about  six. 

"There  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to 
throw  the  case  into  Chancery.  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  guiu!dian  of  the 
chUd,  eta,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  years  after  Mrs.  Harling's  dis- 
appearance, my  powers  were  renewed. 
The  proof  of  her  death  would  be  satis- 
factory from  the  mere  sentimental  point 
of  view,  though  I  am  not  a  man  of 
much  sentiment  myself,  and  it  is  rather 
tiresome  to  find  it  developing  in  this 
youngster.  Up  to  about  a  year  ago  he 
was  a  commonplace  sort  of  lad  enough,  but 
since  then  the  masters  tell  me  he  has 
strangely  altered,  grown  very  obstinate 
and  self-willed,  and,  they  say,  stupid.  He 
has  been  at  constant  odds  with  them, 
especially  about  smoking.  I  shall  be  glad 
when  he  is  off  my  hand&" 

*'  Meanwhile,"  I  suggested,  *'  would 
there  be  any  objection  to  our  hun\puring 
him  in  the  matter  of  searching  the  shed  ? 
One  has  heard  of  curious  discoveries  made 
through  wild  dreams  or  fancies.  It  is  said 
that  'in  all  coimtries  there  is  a  vague 
belief  in  the  second-sight,  conceded  both 
to  the  insane  and  to  those  who  are  on  the 
threshold  of  death.'  Perhaps  I  hold  this 
belief,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  the  lad  is 
rerging  on  the  first  of  these  two  condi- 
tions, it  might  be  wise  to  let  what  is  called 
common-sense  concede  something  to  super- 
stition." 

A  sardonic  smile  crossed  Mr.  GrimnaU's 
face  as  he  replied:  <'0h,  by  all  means. 
As  I  have  said,  I  caught  at  the  idea 
that  the  outhouse  might  not  have  been 
examined,  and  although  it  is  rather  late  in 
the  day  to  begin  a  re-investigation,  I  am 
quite  willing.  The  fact  is,  I  may  have 
been  lukewarm  and  dilatory  in  the  busi- 
ness. It  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  unprofit- 
able trouble  at  the  outset,  and  one  forgets 
how  time  flies,  and  how  boys  growinto  men. " 

**(Jood,"  said  L  "You  are  on  your 
way  to  Sedbury  then  to  look  up  young 
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Mr.  Harling ;  therefoiOi  sappose  yoa  bring 
him  back  here,  and  let  us  all  three  under- 
take the  exploration  together." 

Once  more,  to  pass  over  details,  my 
project  was  carried  out  in  a  few  hours, 
beneath  a  lowering  sky  and  in  a  drizzling 
rain  we  three  approached  the  obscure  little 
domain,  this  time  from  the  road,  by  the 
pathway  through  the  copse.  The  lad  led 
the  way  eagerly,  but  in  silence,  round  to  the 
dilapidated  outhouse  or  shed.  He  was 
perfectly  cool  and  collected,  the  courage  of 
that  dreamlike  state  of  exaltation,  which 
he  described  as  possessing  him  when  he 
paid  his  visit  to  the  spot,  having  returned. 
He  took  the  lead  with  the  air  of  one  well- 
knowing  what  he  was  about  He  felt  him- 
self, he  told  me  afterwards,  unconsciously 
guided.  The  much-decaved  door  was  only 
secured  by  a  rusty  padlock,  the  hasp  of 
which  yielded  to  a  slight  wrench.  The 
place  was  a  mere  hovel  or  tool-house,  buUt 
of  weather-boarding,  the  soundest  part 
seeming  to  be  the  roof.  It  might  well 
have  been  passed  over  in  any  previous 
examination  of  the  premises,  as  not  likely 
to  yield  any  revelation  of  importance  con- 
cerning the  owner.  Light  found  no  access 
into  it  exc^t  through  the  open  doorway. 
Pust,  mildew,  and  cobwebs  lay  thick  on 
eveiythinff,  and  a  faint,  musty  smell 
assailed  we  nostrils.  Few  words  were 
spoken.  By  common  consent,  as  it  seemed, 
Mr.  Grimnall  and  myself  left  everything 
to  Harling.  He  appeared  to  have  no 
doubt  what  to  da  Occupying  a  large  space 
of  the  interior  stood  a  kind  of  solid  car- 
penter's bench,  or  enormous  rough  wooden 
chest.  The  light  fell  straight  down  upon 
the  flat  top,  which  was  about  the  only 
space  in  the  place  unencumbered  with  a 
litter  of  small  boxes,  broken  baskets,  tools, 
mouldy,  discoloured  papers,  and  worm- 
eaten  nondescript  objects.  After  looking 
around  him  for  a  minute,  as  if  for  an 
implement  available  for  his  purpose,  the 
lad  found  a  rusty  chisel  and  mallet,  lying 
in  a  corner  with  other  carpenter's  tools; 
and  without  hesitation  proceeded  to  prise  up 
the  top  of  the  bench.  It  o£fered  consider- 
able resistance,  but  presently  it  slid  aside, 
being  fitted  accurately  to  the  chest,  and 
only  held  tight  by  the  incrustation  of  the 
dust  of  years.  The  interior  thus  partially 
revealed  to  Harling,  but  invisible  to  us 
standing  near  the  doorway,  produced  this 
startling  exclamation  from  Mm :  **1  knew 
it ;  I  knew  it  was  her  voice,  and  here  she 
lies,  found  by  me  as  promised.  Yes,  mother, 
I  will  give  you  rest  I " 


Mr.  Grimnall  and  I  stepped  f  orwsid,  and, 
gazing  into  the  aperture,  dimly  beheld 
beneath  a  pane  of  glass  a  human  face. 
Startled  and  aghast  we  drew  back  for  a 
moment,  looking  uncertainly  at  each  other, 
wbSjBt  Harling  bent  his  head  reverently 
close  down  over  his  discovery. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  describe  all  that 
followed.  The  lawyer  and  myself  had  not 
expected  anything  so  startling  as  this,  and 
how  we  next  went  to  work  to  assure  onr- 
^elves  that  our  eyes  were  not  deceiring  ns, 
matters  not  In  the  end  we  verified  the 
fact  that  the  bench  or  chest  contained  the 
embalmed  remains^of  Mrs.  Harling,  enclosed 
and  hermetically  sealed  in  a  roughly-made 
leaden  coffin,  with  a  pane  of  glass  let  in 
over  the  head  so  as  to  Show  the  face,  which, 
strangely  well  preserved,  and  seen  bj  the 
dim  hght,  looked  terribly  life-like.  Grnn- 
nall  recognised  her  after  but  little  examina- 
tion, and  his  evidence  in  connection  with 
the  surrounding  circumstances  was,  after 
much  circumlocution,  accepted  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  as  proof  of  her  death. 

But  when  the  poor  woman  had  retnned 
to  her  father's  house;  how  or  why  this 
eccentric  method  of  dealing  with  all  tiiat 
was  mortal  of  her  had  been  resorted  to; 
when  or  how  she  died,  there  was  no  direct 
evidence  to  show,  and  we  never  discovered 
any.  It  was  not  difficult,  however,  to 
imagine.  The  solitary  and  secluded  life  of 
old  Shawburton,  togedier  with  his  scientific 
propensities  and  uie  peculiarities  of  his 
character,  would  account  for  alL  Donbt^ 
less  after  a  while,  and  unknown  to  anyone 
save  his  old  servant,  he  bad  taken  his 
daughter  back  and  thenceforth  kept  her 
as  close  a  prisoner  as  himseli  There  was 
no  reason  for  suspecting  any  foul  play.  Her 
death  probably  arose  from  natural  causes, 
which,  as  a  medical  man,  her  &ther  ooold 
deal  with,  and,  when  it  occurred,  he  simply 
exercised  upon  her  remains  the  skill 
he  had  displayed  in  preserving  and  em* 
balming  certain  specimens  id  the  dumb 
portion  of  creation. 

That  her  spirit,  however,  in  some 
wise  influenced  the  mind  of  her  son 
seems  prettv  clear  to  me  alter  my  ex- 
perience of  him.  But  into  this  question  I 
do  not  go.  With  the  discovery,  and  after 
his  mother^s  body  had  been  reverently 
laid  in  the  little  country  churchyanl  of 
Colvem  Wells,  the  cloud  lifted  from  the 
lad's  brain,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
he  has  not  apparently  inherited  any  of  the 
eccentricities  of  his  grandfather. 

Of  course  the  affair  made  some  stir  in  the 
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neighbourhood;  yaiions  garbled  aoeounte 
of  it  were  spread  far  and  wide,  bat 
whilst  the  noises  attributed  to  the  lonely 
hoQse  were  held  to  hare  been  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  the 
embalmed  remains  in  the  shed,  their 
eventual  disposal  in  a  fitting  resting-place 
naturally  quieted  the  troubled  spirit,  and 
no  one  was  surprised  thenceforth  at  the 
place  ceasing  to  be  haunted. 

I  revisited  the  hills  a  few  years  after- 
wards,  when  "Old  Shawburton's ''  itself 
even  had  disappeared. 


AMONG  THE  HILLS. 


I. 

SoHEWHEBB  in  South  Germany,  on  the 
borders  of  three  different  countries,  the 
railway-lines  oonveige  at  a  station  which 
would  in  England  be  an  important 
junction,  but  which  there  is  a  humble 
erection,  content  with  one  platfomt  The 
long-suffering  passengeis,  when  they  alight, 
have  to  make  their  way  with  their  bag- 
gage across  the  metals,  in  front  of  snorting 
endues  and  behind  heavily-laden  trucks, 
unless^  indeed,  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  belong  to  the  infrequent  trains  which 
draw  up  at  the  platform  itself. 

One  burning  day  in  August,  the  pas- 
sengers were  waiting  with  extraordinary 
patience  for  leave  to  remount  into  the 
carriages  which  they  «ould  plainly  see 
before  their  longing  eyes  in  inviting  near- 
ness, with  only  two  raUway-lines  and  a 
luggage-truck  between  them.  There  was 
very  little  shade  upon  the  platform,  but  a 
young  lady  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
small  amount  thrown  by  a  projecting 
ledge,  and  was  seated  upon  her  box  calmly 
surveying  the  scene  before  her. 

No  one  could  for  an  instant  have  mis- 
taken her  nationality;  long  before  her 
fellow-passengexs  had  come  near  enough  to 
see  the  clear-cut  ieatures  and  steady  blue 
eyes,  they  had  shrugged  their  shoulders 
over  the  fact  that  she  was  an  unmistakable 
Englishwoman. 

She  was  quite  young — probably  not 
more  than  twenty — and  quite  alone,  yet 
the  peculiarities  of  her  position  did  not 
affect  her  in  the  least,  for  she  was  brood- 
ing over  her  secret  wrongs,  and  wondering 
why  she  had  been  turned  out  of  the  train 
which  the  officials  had  acknowledged  was 
the  one  in  which  she  was  to  proceed.  She 
had  tried  to  insist  upon  remaining  in  her 


shelter,  but  had  been  compelled  to  descend, 
under  the  threat  of  being  ignominiously 
hauled  out 

The  affair  had  by  no  means  disconcerted 
her ;  she  endured  the  accidents  of  life  with 
singular  equanimity.  Even  her  latest  ex- 
ploit had  not  one  whit  ruffied  her  com- 
posure, although  the  victim  of  it  was  still 
casting  contemptuous  glances  at  her  from 
the  other  end  of  the  platform. 

He  was  a  well-looking,  but  somewhat 
corpulent  major,  whose  undress  uniform, 
resembling,  as  it  did,  the  costume  of  the 
railway  officials,  had  induced  the  young  lady 
to  consult  him  on  some  point  connected 
with  her  recent  wrongs.  His  natural  in- 
dignation, expressed  by  the  stiff  manner 
in  which  he  drew  his  heels  together  and 
saluted  the  culprit,  had  not  been  soothed 
by  the  young  kdy's  calm  explanation,  in 
distinct  if  ungrammatical  German,  that  it 
was  very  strange,  she  was  very  sorry,  but 
he  was  so  exactly  like 'a  guard  that  she 
could  not  help  the  mistake 

Bosalind  Tracy's  little  stock  of  patience 
was  slowly  ebbing,  for  the  sun  was  grow- 
ing hotter,  and  the  platform  dustier,  every 
moment,  when  the  small  remnant  was  put 
to  a  fresh  trial  A  door  suddenly  opened, 
and  a  fierce  (German  official  flew  out 
something  after  the  fashion  of  a  jack-in- 
the-box. 

"  Not  so  near  the  edee,"  he  thundered 
to  Bosalind,  who  started  to  her  feet,  not 
knowing  whether  she  was  in  imminent 
danger  from  a  lunatic.  After  eyeing  him 
over  for  a  moment,  she  sat  down  again, 
turning  her  back  upon  the  line,  and  thus 
obeying  his  mandate. 

"  Move  your  box  too,"  went  on  the  in- 
exorable official  in  similar  tones ;  but  this 
was  too  much. 

"  My  good  man,"  said  the  young  lady, 
rising  and  closing  her  sunshade  as  if  she 
were  preparing  for  battle,  ''I  am  in  no 
danger.  I  am  not  near  the  edge  of  the 
platform.  I  will  not  budge  an  inch,"  this 
with  extreme  clearness  of  articulation; 
"  neither  will  I  move  my  box.  You  had 
better  go  away,  for  I  think  you  a  singularly 
uncivil  and  disagreeable  specimen  of  an 
uncivil  and  disagreeable  class." 

Her  words  being  English  would  have 
had  little  effect,  but  her  tone  being  ex- 
tremely gentle  and  quiet,  produced  the 
result  she  desired,  for  tne  official  imagined 
that  she  was  offering  an  apology  for  her 
conduct^  and  retired  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
appeared. 

"  I  think,''  she  said  very  sweetly  to  the 
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fellow-passenger  who  happened  to  be  next 
her  when  they  had  all  been  aUowed  to 
climb  into  their  carriages  again ;  "  I  think 
the  German  railway  officials  ought  to  be 
sent  to  England  for  a  time/' 

As  her  neighbour  chanced  to  be  the 
officer  she  had  already  offended,  he  only 
glowered  more  fiercely  than  before,  not 
vonchsafing  any  answer  because  he  could 
find  none  sufficiently  crushing. 

But  if  he  would  not  talk  to  his  fellow- 
traveller,  everyone  else  would.  The  elderly 
lady  eating  cherries  was  equally  surprised 
and  delighted  to  find  from  Eosalind's 
account  that  such  fruit  grew  also  in 
England.  The  old,  smiling  Oerman  pro- 
fessor took  quite  a  fatherly  interest  in  the 
route  Bosalind  was  following,  and  in  the 
means  by  which  she  was  to  reach  her 
journey's  end.  His  interest  reached  to  the 
pitch  of  excitement  when  he  found  that  a 
carriage  was  to  meet  her  at  Niederhofen, 
in  which  she  was  to  travel  to  her  destina- 
tion among  the  hills. 

''Kemember,"  he  cried  in  a  perfect 
fever,  "  only  two  thalers  for  Trinkgeld  ! " 

These  were  the  last  words  Bosalind 
heard  as  the  train  moved  out  of  the 
station,  leaving  her  and  her  box  alone 
upon  the  platform.  The  advice,  excellent 
as  it  was,  was  superfluous,  for  when,  after 
waving  an  adieu  to  the  train  in  general, 
and  her  stout  friend  in  particular,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  her  conveyance,  she 
found  nothing  but  a  yellow-bodied  "  post- 
wagon,"  with  two  thin,  wiry  little  horses 
fastened  to  the  coach  by  an  ingenious 
harness  of  leather  and  rope.  The  driver, 
who  seemed  to  combine  the  offices  of  guard 
and  coachman,  was  dressed  in  a  smart 
light  blue  uniform,  and  wore  the  royal 
arms  upon  his  cap. 

Bosalind  had  profited  sufficiently  by  her 
former  mistake  to  be  cautious  in  addressing 
him,  and  whilst  she  hesitated,  her  diffi- 
culties were  suddenly  solved  for  her  by  an 
English  voice  at  her  side : 

'*  Excuse  me,  but  you  are  surely  English, 
and  are  going  to  Oberhofen  f " 

"You  are  quite  right,"  was  the  reply, 
"  although,"  the  young  lady  added  to  her- 
self, "  I  don't  know  how  you  guessed  either 
fact." 

Some  men  would  have  been  abashed  at 
the  girl's  coolness,  and  at  the  steady,  critical 
look  of  her  blue  eyes,  but  Claude  Errol  was 
only  spurred  on  to  further  ^certion  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  face  which  looked 
up  at  his  was  young  and  singularly  pretty, 
and  that  here  was  an  excellent  opportunity 


for   displaying    his    command    over    the 
German  language. 

"  My  uncle  and  I  are  going  to  Oberhofen 
in  the  diligence,  and  wifi  make  it  all  right 
with  the  coachman." 

Whereupon  he  poured  forth  a  long 
story  in  voluble  North  German,  which  the 
official  received  quite  heedlessly,  standing 
at  some  distance  from  Mr.  Enol,  and 
occasionally  flicking  off  with  his  whip  a 
more  than  usually  obtrusive  piece  of  dust 
from  the  hame8&  His  composure  was  not 
altogeth^  assumed.  Claude's  German  was 
about  as  intelligible  to  him  as  Hebrew, 
and  although  he  was  aware  that  the  young 
Englishman  was  volubly  explaining  and 
expostulating,  he  took  no  pains  to  under- 
stand the  matter  in  hand,  for  he  considered 
an  attitude  of  explanation  and  enoBta- 
lation  as  the  normal  condition  of  that 
extraordinary  race. 

"It  is  all  right,  I  have  settied  it,"  eaid 
Errol  triumphantly.  "  We  had  taken  the 
two  box-seats,  now  you  are  to  have  one, 
and  either  my  uncle  or  I  will  go  inrida" 

Bosalind  thanked  him,  without,  however, 
expressing  in  her  words  either  the  gratitode 
or  admiration  which  he  felt  to  be  his  due. 
Then  she  suddenly  turned  to  an  older  man 
who  had  been  standing  in  the  background, 
and  asked  him  yrith  a  certain  graceful  air 
of  confidential  intimacy : 

"  Do  you  really  think  this  will  be  my 
best  way  of  reachmg  Oberhofen  t " 

The  man  she  addressed  started  a  little. 
He  was  not  much  accustomed  to  find 
women  turn  from  his  handsome,  Bmiling, 
self-satisfied  nephew  to  himself,  but  he  soon 
recovered  himself,  and  answered  her 
question;  no  human  being  had  ever 
turned  to  Arnold  Eyre  for  help,  and  received 
less  than  he  demanded,  for  the  giver  always 
offered  full  measure,  pressed  down,  and 
running  over. 

"I  believe  it  is  your  only  means  of 
getting  there,"  he  made  reply,  in  a  tone 
which  formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the 
younger  man's  bearing.  "  It  is  more  than 
fifteen  miles  from  here,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  carriage." 

"But  I  really  don't  like  to  take  your 
place,  and  I  can  easily  go  inside." 

"  We  are  delighted  to  give  it  up  to  you. 
Pray  say  no  more  about  it." 

He  used  the  first  person  plural,  but 
Bosalind  noticed  that  it  was  he  who  got 
inside,  whilst  Claude  helped  her  up  to  the 
elevated  perch  which  formed  an  enlarged 
coach-box.  Before  she  could  take  her  seat, 
however,  she  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
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scream  of  despair.  A  stout,  spectacled 
German,  who  had  been  bidding  an  affec- 
tionate good-bye  to  a  Urge  circle  of 
acquaintances,  suddenly  darted  forwards 
and  snatched  hold  of  Miss  Tracy's  dress. 

'*  Ach,  meine  Blumen ! "  he  cried,  as 
soon  as  his  horror  could  find  words. 

And  then  Rosalind  discovered  the  cause 
of  his  terror  in  a  little  square  brown-paper 
parcel  which  he  had  placed  on  the  box, 
and  which  he  had  feared  she  might  crush. 
These  having  been  rescued  from  danger, 
his  wife  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  coach, 
and  he  having  climbed  to  Bosalind's  side, 
he  found  words  to  express  his  sorrow  for 
having  startled  her,  apologies  which  were 
graciously  received  by  Bosalind,  but  taken 
a  little  sulkily  by  Mr.  Enrol,  who  kept  up  a 
running  commentary  in  English  on  the 
German  s  excuses. 

At  last  the  coachman  climbed  to  the 
foot-board,  where  he  sat  with  his  feet 
dangling  close  to  the  horses'  hind  legs, 
and  the  coach  started  at  a  trot  up  the 
valley.  The  incline  was  gentle,  for  the 
river  flowed  steadily  to  meet  them  at  about 
ten  feet  below  their  road.  There  was  little 
to  be  seen  but  the  fields  in  the  valley, 
which  gradually  narrowed  as  they  went  on, 
the  pastures  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  rugged  peaks 
above,  with  a  little  sparse  snow  scattered 
here  and  there  upon  the  rocky  surface. 
Sometimes  as  the  road  wound  in  and  out, 
the  travellers  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  couple 
of  hamlets  far  up  the  valley,  looking  as  if 
the  wooden  houses  and  churches  of  a  toy 
village  had  been  dropped  by  some  giant 
child  at  his  play.  The  German  beside 
Bosalind  was  in  ecstasies,  and  at  every  bit 
of  steep  ascent  which  slackened  the  horses' 
pace  he  took  considerable  trouble  to  assure 
his  wife,  who  put  her  head  out  of 
window  to  listen  to  his  words,  that  the 
view  was  lovely,  the  air  heavenly  in  its 
freshness,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  happy, 
and  he  would  wind  up  these  oft-repeated 
statements  by  an  outburst  of  sentiment 

"  I  only  wish,  my  beloved,  that  there 
was  room  here  for  thee  also." 

It  was  partly .  to  drown  Mr.  ErroFs 
muttered  and  uncomplimentary  comments 
on  this  display  of  conjugal  devotion  that 
Rosalind  turned  to  the  speaker  and  said  in 
her  best  German : 

*'  I  am  very  sorry  I  nearly  crushed  your 
flowers ;  but  really  you  should  not  do  up 

flowers  so  as  to  look  like "  She  paused 

for  a  simile. 

'<  Mouse-traps  ! "  suggested  the  German 


in  excellent  English,  with  a  merry  smile 
and  a  certain  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eyes 
as  he  glanced  past  Bosalind  at  the  English- 
man beyond  her.  '^Well,  no,  perhaps 
not." 

Bosalind  thought  of  giving  him  a  little 
advice  as  to  the  really  best  method  of 
carrying  flowers,  but  then,  taking  a  silent 
survey  of  his  appearance,  she  decided  he 
was  too  old  to  learn.  She  never  doubted 
her  own  capacity  for  teaching.  Indeed, 
the  most  superficial  observer  would  have 
seen  that  she  came  from  a  home  where  her 
exceUent  theories  concerning  life  and  its 
problems  had  never  been  put  to  the  cruel 
test  of  experience. 

*'  Is  not  this  nice  1 "  she  said,  tumine  to 
Claude,  her  face  bright  from  the  cooung 
mountain  breeze  which  swept  down  the 
valley,  and  her  eyes  bright  with  a  light 
which  was  no  reflected  sunshine.  **  Feel 
how  delicious  the  wind  is,  and  look  at  the 
glitter  on  the  snow!" 

"The  horses  are  the  most  miserable 
screws  I  ever  saw,"  grumbled  the  young 
man. 

"  But  think  how  much  we  should  miss  if 
we  went  faster.  Look,  I  can  see  a  wild 
strawberry  on  the  bank,  and  there  is  an 
old  man  going  in  at  his  cottage  door ;  and 
see,  there,  his  grandson  running  out  to  meet 
him." 

"I  don't  see  much  to  admire  in  the 
couple,  I  must  say,"  Claude  answered  with 
perhaps  just  a  shade  of  contempt  in  his 
voice.  ''They  are  neither  handsome  nor 
presumably  clean." 

The  girl  he  addressed  did  not  reply  to 
him,  she  did  not  even  deign  to  look  at 
him,  but  directed  all  the  rest  of  her  con- 
versation to  her  other  companion. 

''  She  has  a  morbid  taste  for  age,  ugli- 
ness, and  infirmity,"  yawned  young  Enrol 
to  himself  with  a  complacent  sense  that  no 
one  could  consider  him  as  a  concrete  illus- 
tration of  any  of  these  terms. 

Meanwhile  within  the  coach,  which  was 
hot  and  closely  packed  with  marketwomen 
and  their  baskets,  Mr.  Eyre  consoled  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  the  two  young 
people  up  above  were  thoroughly  enjoying 
themselves. 

The  arrival  of  the  coach  at  Oberhofen 
has  been  so  unfortunately  timed  by  the 
Government,  whose  mailB  it  carries,  that  its 
daily  rattle  over  the  stones  does  not  arouse 
a  proper  degree  of  interest,  or  secure  a  fair 
amount  of  attention.     At   eight   o'clock 
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every  German  in  the  place — and  the  place 
is  fall  of  Qermans — ^is  engaged  in  ordering, 
eating,  or  digesting  his  sapper,  and  no  light 
or  fxivoloas  amasement  is  allowed  by  him 
to  interfere  with  the  solemn  daties  of  his  Ufa 
Consequently  the  coach  is  not  received  by 
an  excited  and  admiring  crowd,  althongh 
on  this  particular  evening  one  lady  was 
awaiting  its  arrival  with  considerable 
interest,  which  was  folly  reciprocated  by 
the  English  girl  on  the  coach-box.  She 
smiled  and  nodded,  and  nodded  and  smiled, 
alternately,  whilst  all  the  time  she  kept 
up  a  brisk  conversation  with  her  G-erman 
friend,  who  was  much  interested,  as  all 
kindly  (Germans  are,  in  her  family  history, 
and  the  story  of  her  aunt  Mary,  with  whom 
,  she  was  going  to  spend  a  month  at  Ober- 
hofen.  Be  was  stout  and  elderly,  but  he 
managed  to  climb  down  from  his  perch 
and  help  her  after  him,  before  Claade  had 
found  his  knapsack  and  fishing-rod  and 
remembered  her  existence. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sights  both  he  and 
Arnold  Eyre  thought,  to  see  how  the  iaoes 
of  the  two  women  brightened  as  they 
clasped  hands. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  sorry  there  was 
no  carriage  to  meet  you,  but  the  people 
here  have  no  consciences,  or  if  they  have 
any  they  give  them  leave  of  absence  daring 
the  season,  for  they  are  always  promising 
what  they  cannot  perform.  I  find  old 
Vogel,  our  landlord,  had  solemnly  under- 
taken to  provide  four  people  with  carriages 
this  afternoon,  and  had  then  sent  out  Uie 
only  one  he  possessed  to  carry  in  the  hay- 
harvest  I  hope  you  did  not  ]^ave  an  un- 
comfortable driva" 

'^  Oh  no,  not  a  bit ;  somebody  gave  up," 
Eosalind  made  answer ;  then  suddenly  in- 
terrupting herself :  "  Bat  I  forgot  some- 
thing." As  she  spoke  she  started  off  at  a 
quick  walk  in  pursuit  of  her  fellow- 
travellers,  who  were  already  dispersing 
to  their  homes.  Arnold  Eyre  turned  at 
the  sound  of  her  hurrying  feet,  so  different 
Arom  the  clattering  wiJk  of  the  peasants,  or 
the  military  tread  of  the  male  visitors  at 
Oberhofen. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  an  eager  voice 
said,  as  she  came  up  with  him,  "but  I 
quite  forgot  to  thank  you  for  giving  up 
your  place  to  me — ^it  was  very  good  of  you, 
and  I  felt  all  the  while  that  if  I  had  not 
gone  inside,  your  nephew  ought  to  have 
done  it,  for  he  is  the  younger." 

She  spoke  in  her  usual  clear  accents, 
heedless  whet^r  or  not  she  should  be 
overheard,  or,  perhaps,  wishful  that  her 
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words  should  reach  Mr.  Enol's  eara  Ashe 
wentonhisway,apparentlywithoutnotidDg 
or  hearing  them,Vhe  indulged  in  a  small, 
contemptuous  smile  at  the  young  lady's 
attempt  to  make  herself  of  importanca 

**  I  was  delighted  to  give  up  my  plsoe  to 
ou,"  said  Arnold,  smiling  down  kmdly  on 
er  eagerness,  and  a  little  amused  at  her 
rebuka  "  I  hope  you  both  enjoyed  your 
driva" 

On  which,  Rosalind  fell  to  wondering, 
with  feminine  perversity,  whether  she 
might  not  have  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  uncle  more  than  that  of  the  nephew. 

It  was  a  question  she  often  had  occa- 
sion to  ask  herself  during  the  following 
days,  for  the  four  English  people  were 
naturally  drawn  together  by  the  bond  of 
a  common  nationali^,  and  stall  more  of  a 
common  language,  and  in  the  exconions 
they  made  together  the  young  lady  foand 
herself  frequently  and  natorally  the  com- 
panion of  the  young  gentleman,  whilst 
Mr.  Eyre  helped  Mrs.  Gilmore  up  and  down 
steep  paths,  over  mountain  brooks,  and  into 
the  shadiest  nooks  on  the  hiUsida 

"Poor  Mr.  Eyre  1  he  is  so  kind  and 
attentive,"  she  often  said  to  her  niece^ 
"  Poor  Mr.  Eyre  1"  Bosalind  had  got  mad 
to  the  epithet,  and  though  she  had  at  fint 
resented  its  use,  she  had  leamt  to  tolerate 
it  since  she  had  heard  his  story — ^the  stoiy 
of  a  treachery  once  freely  forgiven  and 
forgotten  by  him,  only  to  be  renewed 
when  its  repetition  crashed  him  with  over- 
whelming f orca  Eh  wife  had  long  been 
in  her  grave,  but  the  result  of  her 
misdoing  was  not  laid  with  her  in  that 
quiet  cemetery  where  he  had  stood  by  her 
coffin.  An  experience,  which  would  have 
made  many  men  distrustful  of  the  world 
and  cynical  ccmceming  human  nature,  had 
only  given  Arnold  a  profound  mistrost  of 
himsdf  and  an  abidmg  sense  that  the 
happiness  he  had  missed  through  life  was 
a  happiness  he  had  never  deserved.  Not 
that  he  ever  posed  as  a  melancholy  heio 
pursued  by  a  fatal  destiny;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  been  eager  to  seize  and  hold  any 
fragment  of  glflSness  which  came  in  h» 
way.  Bosadind  liked  to  tell  him  any  stoiy 
about  her  journey  and  its  adventures,  for 
his  face  suddenly  changed  its  character,  and 
the  light  of  honest  laughter  lit  up  his  kind, 
sad,  grey  eyes. 

Perhaps  it  waa  the  result  of  finding  her 
little  jests  so  well  received  and  her  smiles 
so  welcome;  perhaps  it  was  the  natoral 
perversity  of  human  nature  which  resented 
the  compulsory  nature  oT  her  companion- 
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ship  with  the  younger  man ;  or  perhaps  it 
was  a  subtler  unconscioos  joy  in  bringing 
back  happiness  to  the  heart  where  it  haa 
so  long  been  a  stranger — but  whatever  were 
Kosalmd's  motives  she  found  very  soon 
that  she  preferred  Arnold's  society  to 
Claude's,  and  she  would  reckon  up  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  in  the  most  simple  and 
innocent  triumph  imaginable,  how  many 
times  she  had  been  able  to  talk  to  him,  and 
how  often  she  had  made  him  laugh. 

Breakfast  was  over  at  the  Golden  Eagle. 
The  comfortless  room,  with  its  long  tables 
covered  with  oilcloth,  looked  morid  mise- 
rable than  usual  from 'the  half  emptied 
cofifee-cups  and  scattered  remnants  of  bread- 
and-honey.  A  few  Germans  were  smoking, 
the  women  were  knitting,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  growing  every  minute  more 
insupportable  from  the  odour  of  tobacco 
and  want  of  ventilation.  The  resources  of 
the  room  were  soon  exhausted :  a  couple  of 
German  newspapers,  one  of  which  Errol 
was  reading  as  he  lingered  over  his  break- 
fast, an  engraving  of  the  Emperor,  and  a 
list  of  the  hotels  in  Munich,  did  not  form 
an  enchanting  whole.  Outside  the  rain 
was  descending  in  a  gentle  shower,  which 
hardly  seemed  more  than  a  Scotch  mist, 
but  which  had  thoroughly  cleared  the  one 
street  of  the  villaga 

"I  can  bear  it  no  longer,"  cried  Rosa- 
lind, as  a  fifth  German  lighted  his  pipe ; 
^^rain,  hail,  and  thunder  would  be  better 
than  this;  besides,  I  believe  the  clouds 
are  lifting.'' 

She  walked  out  of  the  house  into  the 
fresh,  moist  air  without  pausing  to  see 
whether  anyone  was  following  her.  Her 
aunt  never  looked  up  from  the  letter 
she  was  writing,  and  Claude  was  far  too 
engrossed  in  his  paper  to  notice  her  de- 
parture; only  Arnold  'Eyre  took  up  a 
fleecy  shawl  of  Mrs.  Gillmore's,  and  fol- 
lowed the  girl  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  find  it  chilly 
after  the  close  air  down  there,"  he  said, 
almost  apologising  for  his  presence,  when 
he  found  her  standing  under  the  over- 
hanging balcony  which  sheltered  the  steps 
of  the  hotel. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  which 
was  at  once  an  unspoken  '<  thank  you,"  and 
an  invitation  to  stay,  and  the  unconscious 
expression  of  feeling  seemed  to  overflow 
and  drown  the  deliberate  one. 

The  rain  gradually  ceased  falling,  and  a 
lew  peasant  -  women  passed  to  and  fro 
intent  upon  some  farm-work ;  on  the  left  a 
stone  monument,  such  as  one  may  find  in 


nearly  every  Grerman  village,  recorded  the 
names  of  some  of  those  who  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  midst  of  a  victory  they  had 
died  to  gain,  but  were  never  to  know  or  to 
share. 

"I  think  these  monuments  show  one 
better  than  any  history  what  war  really 
is,"  said  Rosalind  softly.  ''When  this 
little  village  lost  ten  men,  how  many  more 
there  must  have  been  taken  away  from 
their  mothers  and  their  l^omes  1  How  the 
people  here  must  have  waited  and  watched 
and  prayed  for  those  who  were  never  to 
come  back  again  1 " 

Arnold  looked  at  her  tenderly,  he  had 
not  before  heard  her  speak  so  solenmly, 
and  he  never  guessed — how  should  he  ? — 
that  it  was  some  chance  words  of  his, 
spoken  over-night,  which  had  set  her 
thinking  about. the  obscure  rank-and-file 
of  whom  the  world  can  of  necessity  give  no 
history. 

"  Only,  perhaps,"  she  went  on  in  a  musing 
tone,  "  it  is  better  to  die  so  than  to  live  to 
grow  old  among  the  hills  here,  and  to  find 
life  every  year  more  empty  and  barren  of 
happiness." 

She  was  looking  at  an  old  villager — lean, 
worn,  and  wrinkled — ^who  was  hobbling  by, 
leaning  on  his  thick  stick. 

Arnold  Eyre  answered  her  unspoken 
thought 

"  Life's  prizes  do  seem  unequally  divided," 
he  began,  and  then  paused — a  sudden  sense 
of  the  contrast  between  those  two  who  were 
speaking  overcame  him.  Young,  bright, 
beautiful,  happy,  and  beloved,  she  seemed 
hardly  to  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
beings  as  the  grey-haired,  prematurely  aged 
man  beside  her. 

''But  after  all,"  he  went  on  very  gently, 
and  rather  lamely,  as  a  man  is  sure  to  do 
when  he  tries  to  reduce  the  theories  which 
rule  his  life  into  words  which  shall  explain 
them  to  indifferent  ears,  "  when  all  hope  of 
personal  happiness  is  over,  there  is  always 
a  great  deal  to  live  for ;  things  often  turn 
out  rightly,  and  one  sees  other  people 
happy  and  enjoying  themselves." 

She  turned  away  her  head  with  a  little 
sob  in  her  throat,  which  he  took  for  a  laugh 
at  the  simplicity  of  his  theory.  It  was 
absurd  for  him  to  expect  that  a  happy 
child,  eager  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
life's  drama,  should  understand  the  quieter 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a  passive  con- 
templation of  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the 
stage.  But  there  was  no  laughter  in 
Rosalind's  heart,  only  a  tender  pity  and 
a  passionate  sense  of  rebellion  against  the 
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decree  he  bad  inferred,  if  not  openly  pro- 
nounced— ^that  bis  life  was  to  be  hence- 
forward barren  of  personal  happiness  or  of 
any  joy  bat  that  reflected  from  richer  and 
fuller  lives. 

If  the  number  of  chapels  in  any  place 
be  taken  as  a  fair  test  of  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  community,  the  inhabitants 
of  Oberhofen  must  be  amongst  the  most 
devout  Christians  in  Europe.  Besides  a 
large  church  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
there  are  many  little  chapels  scattered  here 
and  there  about  the  meadows,  and  innu- 
merable shrines  where  the  richly-coloured 
crucifix  or  saint  is  protected  from  the  rain 
by  a  projecting  ledge,  whilst  the  worshipper 
kneels  on  a  flat  stone  by  the  roadside.  The 
largest  of  these  is  situated  on  a  hill — the 
Galvarien-berg — a  little  distance  from  the 
village.  A  chapel  originally  stood  upon 
the  summit,  but  this  has  given  place  to  a 
highly-coloured  and  very  realistic  life-size 
group  representing  the  scene  on  Calvary. 
The  steep  zig-zags  which  ascend  the  hUl 
may  have  intentionally  been  made  difficult 
and  unattractive  with  a  view  of  forming  a 
kind  of  penitential  stair  for  the  faithful ; 
but  if  this  was  the  intention  of  the  designer, 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  public  is  un- 
willing to  take  advantage  of  his  fore- 
thought. Few  persons  are  ever  to  be  met 
breasting  the  ascent 

"And  they  show  their  sense,"  cried 
Mrs.  Gillmore,  pausing  for  breath  at  the 
comer  of  one  of  the  zig-zags.  "Why 
did  you  two  ever  persuade  me  to  try 
and  get  up  herel  It  is  not  fit  for  old 
people  to  venture  upon  such  perilous  enter- 
prises." 

"Why,  here  comes  Age  itself  to  con- 
tradict your  assertion,"  said  Claude  Errol, 
laughing,  as  a  bent  figure  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  the  comer  of  the  zig-zag  above 
them. 

She  was  a  very  old  woman,  but  she 
was  energetic  and  cheery,  for  she  was 
engaged  in  steering  down  the  incline  a 
small  sleigh  heavily  laden  with  broken  bits 
of  wood,  and  she  was  smiling  over  a  task 
which  would  have  woefully  tried  most 
tempers  and  most  backs.  Whenever  the 
sleigh  could  go  wrong  it  did — it  stopped 
dead,  it  turned  over  on  its  side,  it  ran  into 
the  bank,  and  it  showed  a  perverse  desire 
at  the  turn  of  the  zig-zag  to  continue  its 
path  straight  down  to  the  valley.  But  its 
{'uide  displayed  neither  impatience  nor 
oieguBt,  and,  when  she  passed  the  strangers, 


turned  upon  them  such  a  beaming  face  of 
good-humoured  happiness  that  Rosalind 
was  irresistibly  renunded  of  her  talk  with 
Arnold  Eyre. 

"  I  wonder  where  your  uncle  can  be  1 " 
she  said,  taming  abruptly  to  Claude,  who 
was  watching  with  an  amused  smile  the 
desperate  efibrts  of  the  old  peasant  to 
pilot  her  convoy  round  the  comer. 

"  Probably  somewhere  at  the  top.  Any- 
how, he  won't  lose  himself,''  was  the  dry 
answer. 

Mr.  Errol  felt  that  Miss  Tracy's  interest 
was  misplaced.  But  as  they  finished  their 
ascent,  the  concern  was  transferred  from 
her  voice  to  his. 

"  By  Jove  1  what  is  he  doing  f " 

Arnold  Eyre  had  taken  off  his  coat^  and 
was  endeavouring  with  a  clumsy  axe  and 
a  not  over-skilful  arm  to  break  up  into 
pieces  an  old  wooden  door  which  lay  upon 
the  ground. 

"What  a  queer  fellow  he  is  1 "  sighed 
Errol ;  "  and  yet.  Miss  Tracy,  his  heart  is 
as  good  as  gold." 

Rosalind  turned  away  impatiently ;  tliiB 
was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Errol 
had  apologised  for  or  explained  his 
uncle's  conduct  Why  would  everyone 
persist  in  imagining  that  she  was  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  real  greatness  of 
character  9 

Arnold  Eyre  stopped  his  work,  but  did 
not  lay  down  his  axa 

"Did  you  meet  the  old  lady  dragging 
down  her  supply  of  firewood  t  She  has 
the  priest's  permission  to  carry  away  this 
old  door,  and  I  found  her  tapping  at  it 
with  a  hammer  and  chisel  with  a  view  to 
breaking  it  up  before  Christmas." 

"  It  was  a  pity  to  rob  her  of  her  amuse- 
ment," said  Claude  a  little  sulkily. 

He  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and 
who  could  tell  which  of  his  eligible  ac- 
quaintance might  find  him  and  his  ande 
in  this  strange  situation  ? 

But  it  was  only  the  old  woman,  who  re- 
appeared smiling,  with  her  empty  sleigh, 
and  whose  smiles  widened  into  positive 
laughter  as  she  watched  the  weU-inten- 
tioned  but  misdirected  energies  of  the 
English  gentleman,  who  never  paiued 
except  to  make  a  joke  in  onintelligihle 
German,  but  with  an  easily-understood 
smile. 

Mrs.  Gillmore  watched  him  with  iU- 
Goncealed  anxiety,  lest  he  should  slice  off 
his  foot  or  his  leg  in  one  of  his  unpractised 
strokes. 

Claude  looked  on  divided  between  anger 
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and  contempt,  whilst  Eosalind's  thoughts 
were  less  easy  to  determine,  for  she  never 
tamed  her  eyes  from  the  axe  which 
scattered  the  chips  on  to  her  gown  and 
"over  her  Head. 

When  the  work  was  do^e  she  crossed  to 
where  Claude  was  standing  apart 

"  Now/'  she  said  in  her  quick,  rather 
commanding  tones,  ''you  had  better  put 
the  wood  on  the  sleigh  and  dn^  it  down 
the  hill." 

At  the  manifest  absurdity  of  this  pro- 
position everyone  laughed  aloud,  and  the 
old  woman,  who  had  just  understood 
Eyre's  demand  for  a  trinkgeld,  laughed 
loudest  of  aU,  but  there  was  no  smile 
on  Rosalind's  face,  and  no  merriment  in 
her  heart. 

IV. 

It  was  a  fSte-day  in  the  village— a  new 
bowling-ereen  and  drinking-saloon  were  to 
be  opened,  and  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country,  to  whom  Oberhofen  represented 
all  the  bustle  and  dissipation  of  a  great 
city,  were  assembling  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  deputations  from  one  or 
two  more  important  villages  were  accom- 
panied by  noisy  brass  ban£,  and  the  whole 
place  was  astir  with  sound  and  colour,  for 
flags  were  fluttering  from  every  roof  and 
from  many  windowa  Rosalind  had  run 
away  from  the  village  to  a  hill  at  a  little 
distance  in  order  to  try  and  sketch  the 
place  under  its  new  aspect^  but  the  scene 
had  been  too  lively  for  her  pencil,  and  she 
had  shut  up  her  sketch-book  in  despair. 
Still,  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  field  at 
her  feet ;  it  looked  like  a  large  graveyard 
with  its  innumerable  wooden  crosses,  except 
that  here  and  there  a  wisp  of  hay  was  still 
clinsing  to  the  bar,  where  it  had  been  hung 
to  dry  during  the  second  hay -harvest, 
now  all  gathered  in.  Suddenly  she  caught 
sight  of  a  figure  advancing  rapidly  towards 
her,  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet  wiw  a  vague 
foreboding  of  evil,  which  strengthened 
as  Claude  approached.  His  face  was  the 
face  of  a  man  who  brings  momentous 
news. 

"I  felt  I  must  come  after  you  to  say 
good-bye,"  he  began  hurriedly,  noticing 
the  strained  look  in  her  eyes ;  *'  a  summons 
has  come  from  home,  and  our  pleasant 
party  is  broken  up." 

Rosalind  did  not  answer,  the  blood  slowly 
deserted  her  cheek,  and  surged  back  to  her 
heart  Seeing  her  sudden  pallor,  Claude's 
heart  sof teneo,  and  his  voice  with  it 

"I  am  afraid  I  startled  you,  but  I  had 
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very^  little  time ;  the  telegram  only  arrived 
ten  minutes  ago,  and  though  there  is  no 
bad  news,  still  there  is  hardly  time  for 
more  than  good-bya" 

Still  she  did  not  speak,  for  her  heart 
was  full  of  one  question — why  had  he 
come  alone  1 " 

''Don't  forget  me,  Rosalind,"  he  said, 
drawing  closer  to  her  and  taking  her  hand ; 
"I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  were  not 
going,  but  I  must  not  stay  longer  even  to 
talk  to  you,  for  I  have  got  to  find  my 
undo,  and  say  good-bye  to  him  before  I 
start" 

"  Oh,"  she  cried  with  the  sudden  involun- 
tary joy  of  one  from  whom  a  heavy  load 
is  lifted ;  "  oh,  then  it  is  only  you  who  are 
going  t 

His  face  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
colour  hers  had  lost,  and  for  one  moment 
the  two  looked  mutely  at  one  another,  a 
whole  world  of  meaning  in  their  eyes. 
Then,  when  wounded  vanitv  let  him  speak, 
he  said  with  an  angry  laugh : 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is  only  I.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of 
coming  here  to  bid  you  eood-bye." 

If  the  moment  that  nad  betrayed  her 
secret  to  him  was  also  the  first  moment  of 
her  own  consciousness,  she  had  the  self- 
control  to  answer  him  with  dignity : 

•'  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come — 
good-bye,  and  bon  voyage." 

She  held  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke, 
and  he  must  needs  take  it,  but  he  dropped 
it  in  a  moment,  and  she  turned  away,  not 
to  the  village,  but  to  the  wooded  path 
which  led  to  the  hill  beyond.  Claude 
watched  her  disappear,  and  then  made  his 
way  back  to  the  hotel,  his  heart  fill  of 
bitterness,  which  would  not  be  subdued. 
Only  just  as  his  uncle  wrung  his  hand,  and 
he  prepared  to  spring  into  the  cart-like 
carriage  which  was  to  take  him  to  Nieder- 
hofeu,  he  managed  to  say : 

"  Uncle,  I  left  Miss  Tracy  up  by  the 
Marien  ChapeL  I  think  it  would  be  kind 
if  you  would  go  and  fetch  her  home." 

The  consciousness  that  he  was,  afi;er  all, 
a  singularly  eenerous  young  fellow  con- 
siderably soouied  Claude's  roeUngs  as  he 
drove  down  the  valley. 

Arnold  Eyre,  meanwliile,  strode  across 
the  field  and  up  the  hill  with  a  strange 
misgiving  at  his  heart  The  task  of  con- 
solation which  his  nephew  had  laid  upon 
him  was  hard  enough,  even  without  the 
added  difficulty  he  experienced  in  his 
underlying  consciousness  that,  had  he  been 
Claude,  he  would  have  deputed  no  one  to 
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such  an  office.  Bat  as  he  went  on  his  way 
he  trampled  his  personal  feelings  under 
foot,  and  lost  himself  in  the  thought 
of  how  he  could  best  console  the  girl 
whose  happy  face  had  seemed  for  a  time 
to  lend  lus  own  life  some  of  its  bright- 
nes£i. 

The  door  of  the  little  chapel  was  half 
open,  and  he  could  see  her  within,  upcm 
her  knees,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
He  almost  fancied  that  he  could  hear  her 
sob.  Some  of  us  know  how  sad  it  is  to 
stand  without  the  holyplace  of  those  we  love, 
and  feel  that  we  dare  not  enter  in,  even  to 
pray  with  or  comfort  them.  Arnold  stood 
a  little  way  from  the  door  and  waited.  He 
studied  the  little  pictures  on  the  wall, 
painted  to  commemorate  some  wonderful 
escape  or  terrible  calamity.  In  one  recess 
the  bull  in  fierce  pursuit  of  a  frightened 
couple  was  checked  in  full  career  by  a  red- 
hot  cannon-ball  thrown  from  the  hand  of 
a  patron  saint  But  the  tragedy  was  close 
by  the  comedy,  and  it  did  not  need  the 
pitiful  German  words  to  explain  the  pathos 
of  the  clumsy,  grotesque  pictures  where  the 
mountaineer  was  falfing  over  a  precipice, 
grasping  the  edelweiss  in  his  hand,  or  where 
the  ume-bumer  was  buried  beneath  a  huge 
heap  of  chalk  and  stonea 

Bosalind  had  been  conscious  of  some 
presence  near  her  as  she  knelt  in  the  little 
chapel ;  but  she  had  imagined  it  was  only 
some  passer-by  who  had  paused  for  a  short 
prayer,  and  she  started  violently  when  she 
came  out  and  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  Arnold.  All  his  cautious  schemes, 
all  his  forethought,  deserted  him  as  he 
caught  sight  of  her  face  with  its  disturbed 
looK  and  sad  eyes. 

''Miss  Tracy,  Claude  sent  me  to  you. 
You  were  his  last  thought  as  he  started.'' 

He  had  never  before  known  her  without 
a  ready  answer  and  a  bright  look.  This 
must  be  more  than  mere  sorrow  at  a  short 
parting  from  her  young  lover.  He  forgot 
himself  entirely  in  his  ardent  desire  to  con- 
sole her. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand 
and  drawing  it  through  his  arm,  "you 
must  let  me  take  you  home.  You  are 
over-tired  and  over-wrought.  Claude, 
too,  went  awav  in  low  spirits ;  but  it  will 
not  be  long  before  you  meet  again,  and 
then '' 

He  had  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life 
in  ministeriog  to  others,  and  forgot  him- 
self. So  well  had  he  learnt  his  lesson  that 
he  ^  almost  convinced  himself  that  the 
desire   of    his    heart  was   to  see    these 


two  reunited.  Small  wonder  if  the  girl 
to  whom  he  spoke  should  have  believed  it 
too. 

She  snatched  her  hand  from  under  liia 
arm,  and  sprang  away  a  pace  or  two,  looking 
him  full  in  the  face  with  burning  cheeks 
and  fiery  eyes. 

*'  How  dare  you  say  thati"  she  cried 
with  fierce  resentment  in  her  tone  and 
bearing.  "Do  ypu,  too,  think  that  I 
careT^ 

But  before  she  could  finish  her  Eentence 
her  voice  broke  into  passionate  sobs,  and 
the  tears  were  making  their  unaccustomed 
way  down  her  cheeks.  Arnold  Eyre's  self- 
reproach  was  almost  stronger  than  he 
could  bear.  What  right  had  he  to  touch 
upon  her  heart's  secret  ? — her  despair  and 
her  joy  were  alike  remote  from  lum.  As 
she  sank  down  upon  the  grassy  bank  and 
hid  her  face  among  the  tall  ferns,  he  knelt 
by  her  side  and  uttered  broken  words,  not 
so  much  intended  to  soothe  her  as  to 
justify  himself* 

She  could  not  think  that  he  meant  to 
pain  her,  he  who  would  die  to  shield  her 
from  harm,  he  who  loved  her  better  than 
any  earthly  thing.  All  his  hopes,  crushed 
almost  as  soon  as  formed,  all  his  lore  in  its 
tenderness,  its  despair,  rushed  from  his  Ups, 
not  in  a  coherent  speech,  but  in  a  series  of 
broken  sentences  which  emotion  made 
almost  inaudible — ^but  there  are  moments 
in  life  when  eloquence  is  independent  of 
words. 

Bosalind's  sobs  ceased  gradoally,  then 
she  slowly  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  child's  trust  and  a  woman's 
love  shining  out  of  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"  Do  you  really  think,"  she  asked  with  a 
softness  and  humility  which  were  both 
strange  in  one  of  her  fearless  bearmg; 
"do  you  really  think  that  I  am  good 
enough  to  make  you  happy  f " 

The  evening  twilight  had  fallen,  and  the 
fiSte  was  over  when  they  returned  to  the 
village,  but  there  were  still  loiterers  at  the 
comer  of  the  street,  and  a  few  children 
were  playing  on  the  threshold  of  their 
homes.  One  of  these  ran  up  to  the  pair, 
and  put  her  soft  hand  in  that  of  the 
English  ladyj  and  another,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  stretched  up  her  tiny  warm  finger 
into  the  tall  gentleman's  palm  Neither 
Arnold  nor  Rosalind  felt  that  there  was 
anything  strange  in  the  action ;  the  sweet 
evening  dusk-light  which  drew  in  around 
them,  and  hid  them  firom  enquiring  ej es, 
was  full  of  love  and  confidence. 
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I. 

Across  the  Btrip  of  silver  sea  from 
Lymington  lies  the  demure  little  red-brick 
town  of  Yarmouth.  In  summertime  the 
water  is  brisk  with  lively  freight^  but  in 
grey  Match  weather  the  daily  steamer  from 
the  mainland  is  often  the  only  speck  to  be 
seen  on  the  clean  expanse  of  sea.  Now  and 
again,  to  be  sure,  a  stately  ship,  incoming 
or  outward  bound,  passes  along  the  Solent, 
but  leaves  the  gap  empty  as  before. 

Inshore,  too,  in  the  small,  clean,  tidy 
streets,  there  is  a  compact  and  orderly 
look,  like  the  decks  of  a  smartly-officered 
ship.  There  is  new  paint  on  the  low  red- 
tiled  cottages,  a  spick-and-span  air  about 
the  natty  little  front-gardens,  with  their 
trim  wooden  palings  and  rows  of  geranium- 
pots,  and  the  air  of  a  Dutch  picture  in 
the  little,  snug  inner  courts,  where  you  may 
find  an  old  salt  doing  a  bit  of  carpentering 
or  mending  a  fishinjg-net,  while  an  old  cat 
blinks  benignly  from  a  cottage  door.  There 
is  an  old-world  air  of  peace  about  the  little 
place,  a  restful,  almost  Quakerish  air,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  another  age. 

Railways  and  tramways,  with  their  noise 
and  bustle,  are  not ;  the  sighing  of  wind 
and  wave^  with  the  monotonous  cawing  of 
the  rooks  from  the  churchyard  elms,  are 
almost  the  only  sounds  that  break  the 
stillness.  Neither  summer  nor  winter  alter 
much  the  surface-life  of  this  quaint  little 
town.  Only  the  short,  dark  days  bring 
wind,  and  sometimes  snow,  from  the  downs 
across  the  marshes,  while  the  spring  brings 
theVarn^,  genial  sun  even  before  the  birds 
build  or  the  trees  show  their  tender  buds. 
June  and  December  indeed  find  Yarmouth 
unchanged ;  the  tide  of  cockney  visitors  go 
elsewhere,  or  at  most  pass  down  the  pier 
and  take  coach  in  the  lumbering  old  con- 
veyance which  plies  between  Freshwater 
Gate  and  the  more  northern-lying  town. 

The  arrival  or  departure  of  this  cumber- 
some vehicle,  as  in  other  small  places,  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  day.  The  coach- 
man brings  parcels  and  gossip,  as  well  as 
passengers,  from '  the  other  end  of  the 
island,  so  that  they  of  Yarmouth  gather 
round  the  driver  with  the  zest  for  small 
news  known  only  to  the  dwellers  of  out- 
lying hamlets.  There  is  also  a  sharp 
rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the 
two  hackney-carriages  in  which  Yarmouth, 
in  the  time  of  need,  luxuriates,  and 
which  may  be  seen  any  day,  about  the 


hour  of  the  arrival  of  the  packet,  in  the 
little  square  or  place  before  the  church 
gate. 

It  was  ojae  blustering,  bub  sunny  day, 
in  the  early  spring,  that  these  worthies 
respectfully  saluted  a  young  girl  who  had 
been  down  the  pier  to  see  the  arrival 
of  the  steamer.  Some  dozen  people,  in- 
cluding a  couple  of  men  who  looked  like 
commercial  travellers,  and  a  somewhat 
dishevelled  and  sea-sick  honeymoon  pair, 
were  the  only  passengers  on  the  boat 
This  young  girl,  who  was  the  first  to  pass 
the  turnstile,  was  dressed  in  a  simple,  dark 
dress,  and  wore  an  air  of  recent  sorrow.  Her 
hair,  loosened  by  the  wind,  showed  itself 
to  be  that  dark  brown  colour  which  is 
sometimes  tinged  with  auburn,  as  if  the 
sun  had  warmed  the  straying  ends.  Her 
brown  eyes — eyes  that  denote  a  heart  foil 
of  human  sympathies — had  a  preoccupied 
look,  as  if  they  had  focussed  their  sight  to 
some  inner  picture,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other.  There  wias,  besides,  a  set,  determined 
expression  about  the  mouth,  and  a  tinge  of 
ill-health  in  cheeks  which  were  evidently 
by  nature  pale.  Her  gait,  however,  was 
vigorous  and  firm,  her  foot  clenching  the 
ground  at  each  step  with  that  wholesome 
grip  of  earth  which  denotes  the  elastic  body 
and  lover  of  open  air. 

"Be  gwine  t'  th'  cottage,  miss?  If  so 
be,  shall  be  glad  to  take  'ee,"  called  out  the 
driver  of  the  coach,  as  he  and  the  hackney- 
carriage  men  pressed  forward  to  gain  the 
ear  of  the  scanty  passengers  as  they 
appeared  one  by  one  along  the  pier  from 
the  boat 

"  No,  thank  you,  Tom ;  you  may  take  my 
shawl  and  leave  it  at  the  cottage  as  you 
go  past.  I  shall  walk,"  returned  the  girl 
as  she  put  it  into  the  man's  hand. 

"It's  a  longish  way,  miss,  you'd  best  get 
inside,  fur  it's  like  to  rain  afore  night," 
said  the  old  man,  looking  to  wind- 
ward. 

"Oh  no,  there  will  be  no  rain  to  night, 
Tom.  I  want  to  walk  home,"  said  the 
girl. 

"  Leastways,  take  this  'ere  shawl,  we'll 
ketch  you  up  at  the  R'yal  Garge,  and  there, 
p'raps,  you'll  jump  in,"  reiterated  the  good- 
natured  old  fellow  as  he  wrapped  the  plaid 
round  her. 

In  another  instant  the  girl  had  thanked 
him  with  a  bright  flicker  of  a  smile  and 
had  set  out  on  her  long  walk. 

When  the  little  town  is  once  left  behind, 
the  road,  level  and  white,  lies  through  a 
low,  boggy  tract  of  land  which  is  covered 
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by  the  sea  in  equinoctial  tides.  The  briny 
odour  of  seaweed  from  the  black  mud 
growth,  and  the  cry  of  the  seagulls,  add 
only  to  the  desolate  scene.  It  is  a  bare, 
cheerless  road,  unprotected  from  summer 
sun  or  winter  wind,  and  from  it  the  sea 
can  only  be  seen  as  a  faint  silver  streak 
on  the  low-lying  shore.  A  mile  farther  on 
the  ground  rises  through  a  graceful  clump 
of  troes,  and  by-and-by,  on  the  spreading 
gorse-covered  downs,  a  splendid  panorama 
of  sky  and  sea  breaks  on  the  view. 

The  wind  dropped  as  the  solitary  girl's 
figure  gained  the  higher  ground,  and  sweet 
bird-notes  from  the  hedges  smote  her  ear. 
She  had  remained  hitherto  on  the  high- 
road, where  the  passing  villagers  for  the 
most  part  saluted  her,  but  now,  skirting 
a  village,  she  broke  into  a  narrow  foot- 
path which  ascended  a  steeply  rising 
down. 

The  setting  sun  was  gilding  the  ruddy 
new-ploughed  earth,  while  behind  the  high 
straggling  hedge  on  her  left  came  the 
plaintive  bleating  of  young  lambs.  In  the 
hushed  air  there  was  a  warm,  balmy  odour, 
and  in  the  earth  a  springiness  which  spoke  of 
wakening  life.  The  pungent  earth  seemed 
to  heave  with  its  teeming  growth,  while  faint 
cries  from  bird  and  insect  in  the  hedge- 
rows gave  further  witness  to  the  newly 
quickened  life.  Pale  primroses  and  stately 
golden  daffodils  were  lifting  their  heads  by 
the  wayside,  while  the  delicious  warbling 
of  an  invisible  bird  seemed  to  fill  the  air 
with  its  trembling  pulsation*  The  gently 
stirring  breath  of  spring  wafted  a  hundred 
scents  over  the  warm,  moist  earth,  while  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  bathed  the 
landscape  in  an  indistinct  but  golden 
radiance. 

Beyond  the  crest  of  hill  on  the  descend- 
ing road  into  the  next  village  lies  a  lonely 
farmhouse,  protected  oq  the  north  side  by 
a  dense  copse  and  wood.  The  nearest 
habitation  is  a  mile  and  a  half  away ; 
the  church  some  three-quarters  of  a  mila 
as  the  crow  flies. 

It  was  in  nearing  this  lonely  homestead, 
known  as  the  Callows  Farm,  that  the  girl 
heard  a  distant  sound.  It  was  followed 
in  a  few  minutes  by  the  rustling  of  the 
dead  leaves  and  the  cracking  of  twigs  in 
the  hedgerow,  and  then  a  dog's  wet  nose 
saluted  her  hand  with  all  the  usual  canine 
manifestations  of  joy.  At  the  same  moment 
a  gaitered  leg  appeared  over  a  stile  some 
fifty  yards  off,  and  the  dog's  master  —  a 
broad-shouldered  young  man,  dressed  in  a 
rough  shooting-suit,  sprang  into  the  road. 


His  face  was  bronzed  and  singularly  open, 
with  its  keen  blue  eyes  and  cleanly-cat 
features;  but  for  the  moment  there  was 
an  undeniably  listless  and  vague  air  in  Us 
gait  and  mien  which  sat  strangely  on  a 
man  of  his  physique.  The  lisUess  air, 
however,  vanished  as  he  caught  sight  of 
the  girl's  figure  on  the  road 

The  twilight  had  begun  to  fall  by  this 
time,  and  the  dense  wood  overhanging  tlie 
turn  of  the  road  made  it  seem  darker  than 
it  reall  V  was.  The  most  profound  silence 
reigned.  Every  bird  was  hushed ;  except 
for  the  melancholy  cawing  of  some  rooks 
overhead  in  the  tall  elm-trees,  not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness.  A  sort  of  white  mist, 
too,  was  creeping  up  in  the  hollows, 
making  even  near  objects  blurred  and 
indistinct ;  only  high  aboTe  the  road  the 
grim  old  trees,  with  their  skeleton  arms, 
loomed  against  the  darkling  sky.  Theie 
was  something  strange  and  oppressive  in 
the  air — something  fantastic  and  weird  in 
the  uncanny  half-light  Bata  flitted  from 
out  the  darkness  of  the  thicket  with  their 
strange  swaying  movement  The  white 
road  lay  lost  in  the  upward -creeping 
mists. 

"  Jane  Merryweather  I "  exclaimed  the 
joung  man,  advancing  to  meet  her.  "Why 
are  you  by  yourself  on  this  lonely  road  at 
night  1 " 

"  The  road  won't  hurt  me ;  I'm  accos- 
tomed  to  being  alone,"  she  replied  eortly, 
without  any  form  of  greeting,  and,  if  any- 
thing, quickening  her  paca 

"Why  do  you  refuse  to  see  me  when  I 
call  at  the  cottage  1  You  have  changed 
ever  since  I  went  up  to  town  last  week," 
continued  the  young  man  as  he  walked 
beside  her.  "Jane,  do  you  do  any  human 
being  any  good  by  being  so  strange  t " 

"I  never  gave  you  leave  to  call  me  by 
my  christian-name,"  the  girl  broke  in. 

"Well,  never  mind  what  name  I  call 
you  by — that  doesn't  alter  anything.  I've 
been  waiting  about  these  three  or  four 
days  to  catch  sight  of  you.  You  don't 
thmk  I'm  going  to  let  you  go  now  without 
a  word  1 " 

"It  won't  do  any  good.** 

"  You  were  not  always  so  hard  on  me. 
What  have  I  done  to  displease  youl  Who 
has  come  between  us  %  By  Heaven  I  if 
any  man  has  come  betweeh  us,  and  taken 
you  from  me,  I'll " 

The  man  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  but 
his  clenched  hand  and  burning  eyes  might 
well  have  frightened  any  but  the  deter- 
mined youhg  woman  at  his  side. 
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For  some  minutes  there  was  silence 
between  the  two.  They  emerged  out  of 
the  cover  of  the  wood  into  the  high-road, 
which  again  led  over  the  downs.  It  was 
quite  dark  now. 

Here  and  there  faint  stars  began  to  peep 
through  the  vaporous  sky,  but  below,  over 
the  wide  landscape,  the  earth  lay  white  and 
shadowy  in  its  veil  of  mist 

To  the  right  of  the  road,  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  lay 
some  cottages,  whose  cheerful  lights 
began  now  to  show  through  their  misty 
curtain.  It  was  not  until  the  man's  eye 
caught  these  lights  that  he  again  broke  the 
silence. 

"  Janey,  you  didn't  always  dislike  me  1 
Surely  you  remember  last  sunmier  in  the 
wood,"  he  said,  turning  to  her  with  a  kind 
of  entreaty  in  his  voice.  ^'Surely  you 
didn't  hate  me  then  9 " 

"  Last  summer  is  gone,"  she  answered, 
with  a  shade  of  softening  in  her  voice.  "I 
can  only  speak  for  the  present ;"  but  then, 
changing  her  tone  suddenly,  she  added 
fiercely:  << There  has  been  enough  of  all 
this — ^you  have  no  right  to  follow  m&" 

*'  Some  day  you  shall  care  for  me  I "  he 
exclaimed  more  fiercely.  "  Tou  did  love, 
there  has  been  some  sort  of  foul  play ;  you 

couldn't  have  changed  so.    Janey " 

'<If  you  persecute  me,  I  shall  simply 
leave  the  place,  and  —  and  then  —  you 
know  my  aunt  is  very  fond  of  Yarmouth. 
Leave  me  alone,  and  all  this  may  be  for- 
gotten ;  but  if  you  speak  to  me  again,  you 
will  force  us  to  leava" 

All  this  the  girl  said  entreatingly,  as  if 
she  were  trying  to  believe  her  own  worda 
There  was  a  break  in  her  voice  when  she 
added  af ter'a  pause : 
"  I— I  am  fond  of^— of  the  place,  too." 
"Fond  of  the  place— fond  of  it!"  he 
mattered  to  himself.  "Why  should 
you  ever  leave  it?  Janey,"  he  went  on 
quickly,  "why  should  you  ever  leave  iti 
Isn't  it  all  yours,  if  you  would  only  have 
it  ^  My  darling,"  he  went  on,  seizing  her 
two  hands,  "  couldn't  you  get  a  little  fond 
of  something  besides  the  place — a  little 
fond  of  me,  Janey  t  Would  it  be  so 
hard?" 

They  had  reached  by  this  time  the  first 
little  dnm  cottage  with  its  flowering  laures- 
tinuB,  its  gravel  path,  and  tidy  forget-me- 
not  beds,  set  roundly  in  the  t?nn  sloping 
grass-plots. 

Often  enough  the  most  ordinary  and 
familiar  objects  have  the  power,  in  moments 
of  excitement,  to  bring  us  back  to  our 


ordinary  selves,  to  what  we  may  conceive 
to  be  our  duty,  and  the  more  usual  tenor 
of  our  lives.  At  such  moments  we  catch  at 
straws,  remembering  words  spoken  to  us  in 
childhood,  and  torture  significance  out 
of  the  crowing  of  a  co<A[  or  the  striking  of 
an  hour. 

Some  such  mental  conflict  seemed  to  be 
fightine  in  the  young  girl  who  had  now 
reached  the  cottage  gata  She  had  turned 
back  for  an  instant,  and  sufifered  her  eye  to 
travel  over  the  sleeping  landsca^  The 
white  mist  had  crowded  up  into  the 
hollows  of  the  undulating  downs  so  that 
the  crest  of  Swallow's  Hill,  with  its  dense 
black  wood,  looked  like  some  island  in  a 
frothy  sea.  One  end  of  Callows  Farm  only 
loomed  out  of  the  mass  of  trees  against  the 

Sale  milky  sky.  Seawards  the  little 
appled  clouds  were  breaking  like  foam 
before  a  youne  crescent  moon  which  weis 
rising  over  a  distant  ridge  of  hills. 

It  was  a  lovely,  unearthly  night,  in  which 
it  would  be  especially  hard  to  say  hard 
things.  Perhaps  this  girl  felt  it  would  be 
easy  on  this  calm,  serene  night  to  yield  to 
the  words  which  seemed  to  vibrate  in  her 
pulses,  and  carry  her,  as  on  the  breast  of 
some  smooth-flowing  river,  to  the  inward 
peace  that  would  be  in  tune  with  the  out- 
ward scene.  The  night  seemed  to  speak  of 
satisfaction  and  rest. 

Yet  it  was  only  for  a  moment  that  she 
suffered  her  hand^  to  lie  in  the  grasp  of 
the  man  who  was  pleading  so  earnestly. 
A  dog's  bark  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  at  that  moment  a  shadow  crossed  the 
window  of  the  brightly-lighted  cottage. 
The  girl  snatched  her  hands  away,  and 
sprang  by  her  companioa  Her  determina- 
tion seemed  to  receive  a  fresh  spur  as  she 
now  faced  the  cottage,  and  pealed  quickly 
at  the  beU. 

"It  is  no  use — no  use ;  what  you  wish 
never — never — ^never  can  be,"  she  whispered 
vehemently,  while  her  eyes  flashed  into  the 
young,  man's.  "  Do  you  hear  me  t — never ! " 
and  with  this  most  dismal  of  all  words  in 
human  language  on  her  lips,  she  passed  up 
Uie  garden,  and,  as  the  door  opened,  dis- 
appeared into  the  brightly-lighted  hall 

II. 

The  GallowsFarm  was  an  old  Elizabethan 
house  which,  from  its  commanding  position 
on  the  crest  of  a  gently  rising  down,  known 
as  Swallow's  HilT,  comd  be  seen  for  miles 
around.  Its  original  lines  had  evidently 
not  been  devoid  of  some  architectural 
grace,  but  an  ugly  Georgian  wing  to  the 
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right  of  the  house,  which  had  been  added 
in  the  last  centary,  gave  the  building  an 
unoomfortable  and  lopsided  appearanoe. 
The  place  had,  besides,  a  grass-grown  and 
mildewed  look,  a  sort  of  vacant,  forlorn  air, ; 
such  as  you  see  in  a  dog  who  has  lost  his 
master.  Yet  it  was  not  empty ;  save  for 
the  larger  rooms  of  the  Georgian  wing, 
the  house  was  occupied. 

Mrs.  Brock,  the  mistress  of  Callows  Farm, 
indeed  never  left  the  grounds,  having  been 
confined  to  her  room  fot  many  years  by  a 
spinal  complaint  which  robbed  her  of  all 
powers  of  walking. 

She  was  an  only  child,  and  had  inherited 
the  place  from  old  Callow,  a  shrewd,  thrifty, 
if  slightly  parsimonious  gentleman  who 
died  when  she  had  attained  her  thirty- 
ninth  year.  It  was  some  nine  months  after 
this  respectable  gentleman's  decease  that 
the  mistress  of  Callows  Farm  married  Mr. 
Brock,  a  dashing  but  impecunious  man- 
about-town,  whom  she  had  met  at  same 
foreign  spa.  From  this  day  forth  th^igs 
were  changed  at  the  Callows  Farm.  For  a 
time  all  went  merrily  enough.  The  new 
master  knewnothing  of  parsimony  and  loved 
good  cheer,  and  pleased  himself  hugely  inhis 
new  countnr  home,  riding  to  hounds  in  the 
winter,  and  playing  with  the  management 
of  the  farm. 

It  may  have  been  that  his  talents  were 
not  of  the  peace-making  order.  His  temper, 
it^  is  to  be  feared,  was  of  the  hot  and 
slightly  overbearing  kind.  It  is  indisput- 
able that  the  overseer  who  had  been  on 
the  Gallows  Farm  for  twenty  years,  left 
with  a  long  tale  of  grievances,  and  that 
want  of  management  made  things  go  badly 
at  Swallow's  Mill 

The  new  country  gentleman's  ardour  for 
the  country  turned  out  to  be  somewhat 
intermittent ;  there  were  months  together 
in  which  he  was  not  seen  near  Yarmouth, 
and  in  which,  it  was  whispered  by  neigh- 
bours, he  had  gone  back  to  his  old  haunts 
in  town.  True,  Mr.  Brock  displayed  lum- 
self  in  all  his  bravery  at  the  hunt  breakfasts, 
and  in  entertaining  his  friends  at  dinner.  He 
liked  to  imply  an  expensive  mode  of  living, 
and  among  other  things  to  be  called  the 
"  Squire,"  and  be  taken  for  a  staunch  Con- 
servative. In  reality  it  was  not  in  Squire 
Brock's  nature  to  be  staunch  about  any- 
thing, even  in  matters  which  affected  lum 
more  closely  than  political  principles,  but 
he  perhaps  took  it  to  be  part  of  a  country 
gentleman's  propaganda  to  talk  of  "  blatant 
radicals  "  and  '*  rascally  agitators." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  politician,"  Mr. 


Brock  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  hk 
nei^bours.  "I'm  not  a  pouttcian,  bat 
what  do  the^  low  raaoals  wantt  Thej 
want  the  luid,"  Mr,  Brook  would  saj 
grandiloquently  over  his  lunch-table  as  he 
waved  his  white  hand,  on  which  he  wore 
a  large  diamond.  "  They  want  my  land, 
they  want  my  house,  they  would  like  to 
turn  me  out  of  Callows  Farm.  That's  what 
these  mmerable  agjitatoni  wantl  What 
would  become,  of  us  gentle^aen,  I  shoald 
like  to  know,  if  we  were  to  listen  tp  themt" 

At  other  times  he  would  lead  his  guests 
round  to  the  broad  terrace  which  fronted 
the  house,  and  say  : 

"That's  my  land  as  far  as  you  can 
see — as  far  as  you  can  see.  As  fine  a 
tract  of  country  as  any  in  England.  I 
think  I  may  say  that  without  boasting." 

There  was  nothing  either  startling  or 
new  in  Squire  Brook's  preteosionfl,  bat 
they  seemed  to  have  an  irritating  eifect 
on  his  now  grown-up  8on«  Strange  con- 
tradictions are  frequently  seen  between 
parents  and  their  offspring ;  in  the  cue  of 
Mr.  Brock  and  Uis  son  natore'seen^ed,  so  to 
speak,  to  have  underlined  their  opposite- 
ness.- 

There  had  been  great  rejoicings  and  a 
good  deal  of  {Hride  on  the  part  of  the  new 
squire  when  a  little  more  than  a  qnarter 
of  a  century  back  the  mistress  of  udlows 
Farm  had  presoAted  her  husband  with  a 
son.  In  the  face  of  the  prop^y  being 
tied  up  on  Mra  Brock  and  her  h^in,  or, 
failing  issue,  to  pass  to  old  Ur.  Callow's 
nephew,  who  had  the  happiaess  to  possess 
five  stalwart  song,  it  is  hafcUy  neoessar;  to 
say  that  the  small  heir  was  made  welooma 
He  was  rooked  in  satin  and  lace^  and  hid 
a  brace  of  godfathers  from  town  to  gire 
him  a  number  of  fine  names,  of  which, 
however,  he  availed  himself  but  sparsely, 
preferring  in  later  life  to  sign  himself 
*'  Ned  "  on  all  but  formal  oecasiona 

It  was  not  until  the  following  sommer, 
when  his  father  acain  betook  himself 
to  the  distraction  of  town,  that  they  dis- 
covered that  poor  Mrs.  Brock  was  likely 
to  be  an  invalid  for  life.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  head-shi^in^  and  a  number 
of  cures  were  tried.  "There  had  been 
compUcatiooB,"  said  tiie  great  man,  the 
physician  called  in  by  the  country  doctor; 
but  in  the  end  the  great  man  and  the 
'"complications"  left  the  mistress  of  Callows 
Farm  on  a  sofa  from  which  she  never  rose. 

Before  that  time  she  had  been  a  rather 
eager  and  emphatic  woman,  ^t^  perhap9i 
to  persuade  her  nei^bours  to  tak«  her 
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par  tioular  tonic,  and'  indiv^d  t^  iuai^t  uppn 
tbair  going  W  paitieMtai? .short  ojit  to 

h^fkTen. ■'■'■"_  ^  .  < . 

S^e  iras  large-honed,  and  a;  trifle  angtilii^ 
in  shape,  authOfitaUYe.  >  (Mid  chilljiig  ii^ 
manu^r,  but  with  a  Bort?  of  ^a^ive  dignity 
which  sustained  )ier  under  tnany. trials 

She  bore  her  confined  and '  sdttary  liUfe 
a3  only  women .  can,  and  anffered  Without 
a  murmur  the  niany ,  indignitiea  p(;her 
hosbaud  asronly  w«>men  wiU*  The  squire's 
coldness,  aAd  her  long  l^pless;  ilhiess, 
did  much  t^  ohiwg^:  the  |>o'(Nr  ladj^.  It 
nxay  have  beeo  th^t  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
night  the  p^r  lyoinan  soothed  her  grief 
with  tears,  and,  perhaps,  with  prajers,  but 
to  no  living  being  did  she  ever  discover 
the  disappointment  of  her  matured  years. 

To  the  neighbours  who  gathered  round 
her  sofa,  with  their  inquisitive  sympathy, 
and  indiscreet  condolences,  Mrs.  Brock  had 
but  onQ  answer : . 

'*  My  husband  has  gone  to  town  to  see 
my  lawyer,"  or,  "  My  husband  has  gone  to 
do  a  little  business ;  now  I  am  such  an  in- 
valid he  has  everything  to  do  for  me." 

Her  son  as  he  grew  up  loved  her,  not  pas- 
sionately and  extravagantly^  as  sons  love 
injured  mothers  in  plays  and  novels,  but 
heartily  and  faithfully  Uke  the  solid,  unde- 
monstrative Englishman  he  was,  but  even 
to  him  she  did  not  tell  the  story  of  this 
quarter  of  a  century  of  her  life. 

Perhaps  she  saw  that  the  breach  between 
father  and  son  was  likely  to  be  wide 
enough  without  any  intervention  of  hers, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  guessed  what 
she  so  carefully  withheld  from  him. 
Even  by  the  time  the  boy  left  school  it 
was  no  secret  to  those  about  the  farm  that 
there  was  disagreement  and  ill-will,  at  any 
rate  on  the  father's  side,  between  these 
nearest  of  kinsmen.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
the  boy  had  a  strongly  marked  indivi- 
daality,  the  sort  of  individuality  which  was 
not  likely  to  please  his  somewhat  super- 
ficial and  pushing  father. 

Instead  of  remaining  at  a  university, 
to  make,  as  Squire  Brock  said,  "  desirable 
acquaintances,"  Ned  insisted  on  going  to 
an  agricultural  college, 

*'  He'll  come  back  with  all  sorts  of  new- 
fangled notions,  and  probably  think  he 
knows  better  than  his  father,"  the. squire 
would  exclaim  over  the  dessert,  on  the 
occasions  when  his  wife  was  well  enough 
to  be  carried  down  to  dinner.  ''He'll 
want  to  make  improvements,  I'll  be  bound," 
the  father  would  grumble  on«  "  I  know 
what  that  means — ^more  out  of  our  pockets. " 


^  Jn  the  meantime  tbo  squire,,  who  eon*f 
sidered  himself  a  good  judge  of  hoirse- 
^ih,  ifcepib  -a  couple,  of  hunters  as  well 
as, .  ^  hfiek  in .  his  stables. « .  }Ie  continued 
alfo  to  keep.on  .his  bachelor  ohambers  in 
Ryder  Street»  bec^usej  as  he  oft^n  explained, 
h^  could  not,  be  expected  to  bury  himdelf 
at  Sfi[aUo|itr'8  Hill  Th^  expensive  tastes, 
o{  which  the  aquire  h«4  been/  s^  proud 
t^enty.years  before,  had  iiow  become  part 
of  his  life. 

Money  troubles,  and  the  constant  drain 
on  the  invalid's  pur«ie  in  consequence,  were 
making  themselves  felt  in  more  wiiys  than 
ona  The  poor  old  lady  seemed  broken,  as 
if  the  fret  and  wear  of  her  married  life 
had  destroyed  her  i^ental  as  well  as  her 
physical  force.  People,  of  course,  wondered 
how  anyone,  who  had  been  as  sensible 
and  practical  as  Mss  Callow,  could  be 
now  so  foolishly  weak  with  a  good-for- 
nothing,  and  spendthrift  husbtma.  She 
had  always  been  credited  with  some  of 
her  father's  thrift;  how  was  it  that  she 
parted  now  with  her  last  sixpence  %  What 
they  ignored  was  that  Mrs.  Brock  was  just 
one  of  those  wives  whose  affections  bear 
the  strain  of  hard  uaaga 
'  It  was  thus  that^  when  young  Edward 
Brock  returned  to  Callows  Farm,  he  found 
a  somewhat  impoverished  and  dreary  home 
The  place  had  become  desolate  and  grass- 
grown  since  his  childhood,  the  land  had 
run  to  waste,  the  very  farm-labourers  had 
dwindled  away. 

Great  things  were  expected,  however, 
from  the  home-coming  of  the  young  squire. 
He  was  loved  at  once  for  his  honest,  open 
face,  and  the  simple  people  round  imme- 
diately thought  that  things  would  now,  by 
some  sort  of  magic,  right  themselves. 

"Oh,  ain't  'ee  like  th'  old  squire  1  'Ee 
ain't  a  bit  like  'is  faather!"  the  villagers 
said,  as  they  caught  sight  of  his  stalwart 
figure  on  the  high-road.  ''I  allows  'ee 
like  th'  old  squire ;  but  don't  'ee  be  in  a 
fantigue,"  said  the  old  housekeep^.  And 
the  old  men,  over  their  pipes  and  beer  in 
the  tap-room  of  the  Royal  George,  told 
gallant  tales  of  the  grandfather  who,  in  his 
day,  they  had  probably  thought  a  miserly, 
if  tolerably  just  and  lenient  master. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  after  Ned 
Brock's  home-coming  that  he  be^an  to 
notice  a  slim  girl's  figure  passing  m  and 
out  of  the  labourers'  cottages  at  Swallow's 
Hill,  or  sometimes  climbmg  the  downs 
among  the  gorse  in  the  fresh  spring 
weather.  At  first  he  felt  nothing  more 
than  the   natural  curiosity  which  every 
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young  man  feels  at  the  sight  of  a  graceful 
joung  woman. 

By-and-by,  as  his  business  took  him 
oftener  into  Yarmouth,  the  familiar  figure 
on  the  downs  seemed  to  become  a  part  of 
the  wayside  picture,  and  he  found  himself 
looking  for  her  coming,  and  missing  her  if 
she  did  not  come.  The  road  seemed 
dreary  if  he  did  not  manage  to  catch  sight 
of  the  slender  girl's  form  gathering  prim- 
roses in  the  high  hedges,  or  passing  with 
light  tread  by  tne  little  wicket-gate  in  the 
short  cut  across  the  churchyard. 

It  was  a  winsome,  gracious  apparition, 
Ned  thought,  and  yet  proud  and  maidenly, 
ver^  different  from  the  self-conscious  young 
ladies  he  had  seen  in  town. 

Of  course,  when  a  young  man  has  arrived 
at  this  precise  state  of  mind,  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  get  an  introduction  to 
the  lady  of  his  fancy,  and  having  achieved 
this,  it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world 
to  fall  in  love  with  her. 

So  it  came  to  pass  tiiat  Ned  Brock  made 
up  his  mind  to  say  the  decisive  word,  and 
learn  what  manner  of  grace  would  be  meted 
out  to  him. 

About  that  time  Squire  Brock  ran  down 
for  a  few  days  to  the  Callows  Farm,  and 
young  Ned  very  naturally  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  of  his  intentions  to  his 
father. 

It  is  possible  Ned  expected  some  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  squire;  he 
was  therefore  surprised  and  somewhat 
taken  ofif  his  guard  when  the  latter  gentJe- 
man  received  his  news  in  a  quiet,  almost 
an  acquiescent  spirit 

"  So,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  in  love  with 
Miss  Merry  weather  f  "  said  Squire  Brock  as 
they  sat  over  their  after-dinner  wine  one 
evening.  <*May  I  ask  if  the  lady  returns 
your  affection  1 " 

"I  don't  know — ^yet.  I've  not  said 
anything,"  said  the  young  fellow,  flushing 
up. 

'*So  much  the  better,  so  much  the 
better,"  said  the  squire  quickly,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  then  filled 
his  glass,  and  passed  on  to  speak  of  other 
matters  in  connection  with  a  disputed  ri^ht 
of  way  from  the  glebe-land  to  an  outlymg 
farmhouse  belonging  to  Swallow's  HilL 

The  next  morning  the  squire  came  to 
Ned  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

'*  Here  is  more  of  this  tiresome  business," 
he  said.  "  I  shall  be  threatened  with  pro- 
ceedings and  dragged  into  a  lawsuit  next 
My  dear  boy,  you  would  do  me  a  great 
favour  if  you  could  run  up  to  town  today 


and  have  a  look  at  the  Quom  Farm  papen. 
They  are  at  tiie  bank.  You  will  be  able 
to  see  at  once  what  right  we  really  have, 
and  if  there  is  any  bother  about  it^  take 
them  to  Higgens,  our  solicitor." 

When,  a  few  hours  later,  Ned  Brock  wis 
steaming  over  the  Solent^  the  squire  had 
put  on  his  hat  and  was  strolling,  d^  in 
mouth,  down  the  road  in  the  direction  of 
Miss  Merryweather^s  cottage. 

Miss  Merryweather  was  at  home,  and 
the  squire,  parting  reluctantly  with  his 
havannah,  was  ushered  into  the  small,  prim 
drawing-room,  and  then  the  blind  was 
raised  at  least  ten  inches,  and  a  small 
chair  was  placed  for  his  accommodation  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  facing  a  newly-lit 
and  chilly-looking  fire. 

The  circumstances  were  certainly  dis- 
couraging, and  insomuch  as  the  sqnire 
knew  litue  of  Miss  Merryweather,  he  was 
not  a  little  beholden  to  chance  for  the 
successful  issue  of  his  visit 

On  the  appearance  of  the  young  lady,  the 
squire  put  on  his  most  bhoid  and  compli- 
mentaiy  maimer,  keeping  up  a  stream  of 
small-talk  on  indifferent  topics  for  some 
ten  minutes.    At  last  he  said : 

"  You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  my  son 
lately.  Miss  Merryweather  1 " 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  him  pretty  frequenUj," 
the  girl  returned. 

"  Ah,  a  foolish  boy — a  foolish  boy  I  gives 
us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  saia  Sqnire 
Brock  in  self-commiserating  tones. 

"  Indeed  1"  said  Jane  Merryweather 
coldly. 

"Ye&  You  may  think  it  strange,  per- 
haps, that  I  should  come  to  one  so  yonng 
as  yourself  to  talk  of  private  affairs,  bnt  it 
struck  me  that  a  young  lady  of  yonr 
admirable  bringing-up  and  strong  character 
might  have  a  great  influence  on  my  poor 
boy — a  great  influence." 

"  In  what  way,  may  I  ask,  Mr.  Brock !  ^ 
said  the  girl,  who  was  now  iairly  astonished. 

"Oh,  in  a  hundred  ways,  my  dear 
Miss  Merryweather,"  went  on  tiie  un- 
daunted squire ;  "  boys  are  so  extremely 
foolish,  so  extremely  injudicious,  they  have 
no  regard  for  the  fitness  of  things." 

"  Have  you  any  reason  for  thinking  yonr 
son  injudicious  at  the  present  tuneT 
asked  Jane  slowly,  in  an  icy  undertone 

**  Indeed  we  have,"  said  Mr.  Brock,  now 
boldly  showing  his  hand.  "  My  dear  Miss 
Merryweather,  the  poor  boy  is  always 
fallins  in  love ;  of  course  it  is  a  merefoUyt 
he  wm  have  forgotten  all  about  it  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  no  doubt,  but  in  the 
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meantime  boys  entasgle  themselves  so 
easQjy  and  there  are  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered— questions  of  meansand  family, you 
understand,  with  his  name  and  position." 

*'I  should  have  thought  that  no  lady 
would  be  anxious  topushherself  intoafamily 
where  she  was  unwelcome,"  said  the  girl 

'*You  think  sol"  cried  the  delighted 
squire.  "Ah,  no  doubt  any  delicately 
minded  woman  would  feel  as  you  do. 
Your  sentiments  do  you  infinite  credit. 
Miss  Merryweather.  You  see,  with  my 
boy's  position,  with  his  property,  in  fact, 
there  are  important  reasons  which  prevent 
his  marrying  the  first  agreeable  girl  he 
sees.  And  yet  if  he  knew  I  had  spoken  in 
the  matter — he  is  such  an  obstinate  fellow 
— you  understand  me,  I  am  sure.  Miss 
Merryweather  1 " 

"  I  think.  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Brock," 
said  the  girl  with  some  dignity,  as  she 
rose  and  stood  facing  him  with  folded 
hands,  "  and  I  should  say  that  you  might 
set  your  mind  at  rest  concerning  the  young 
lady  with  whom  you  say  your  son  is  in 
leva  I  shoi^d  say,  as  you  have  asked  my 
advice,  that  rather  than  force  herself  on  a 
family,  she  would  prefer  never  to  speak  to 
your  son  again ; "  and  opening  the  door  she 
bowed  to  the  squire,  saying,  **  I  presume 
that^  if  she  knew  your  feeling  in  the  matter, 
that  is  what  she  would  say." 

The  squire  was  compelled  to  rise.  He 
had  not  mtended  the  affair  to  take  so  un- 
comfortable a  turn,  and  having  looked  upon 
petticoated  humanity  as  easUy  flattered  and 
managed,  had  had  it  in  his  mind  to  end 
his  visit  with  some  compliment^  or  joke. 
Neither  pleasantry  came  to  his  mind,  how- 
ever^ as  he  rose  before  the  stem  gesture  of 
this  pale  young  woman.  Muttering  some- 
thins  about  "  knowing  he  could  depend  on 
her  nne  insight,"  the  squire  bowed  himself 
out  of  the  room. 

On  gaining  the  road  he  was  conscious 
that  it  was  a  shabbv  retreat.  The  victory 
indeed  was  his,  and  yet  it  is  possible  he 
felt  more  humiliation  than  if  it  nad  been  a 
defeat 

III. 

"  Aunt  Maria,"  called  out  Jane  Merry- 
weather  on  the  morning  following  the 
episode  recorded  in  our  first  chapter. 

"  My  love,"  answered  a  thin  but  cheery 
voice  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  dapper 
little  cottage. 

''Aren't  you  coming  down  to  lunch, 
aunt  t "  called  out  the  girl  again. 

"I'm   coming,  my  dear,  this  instant," 


returned  the  elder  lady,  who  as  a  rule  dis- 
appeared finally  into  some  top  cupboard  or 
back  cellar  after  making  this  encouraging 
statement. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  actually 
appeared  in  the  miniature  dining-room 
some  twelve  minutes  later,  and  the  two 
ladies,  that  is  to  say  one  of  them,  proceeded 
to  eat  lunch,  which  was  set  on  a  small 
table  overlooking  the  garden. 

"  My  dear  child,  why  don*fc  you  eat  ? " 
said  Aunt  Maria  after  some  ten  minutes, 
in  which  Miss  Merryweather  had  done 
little  but  play  with  her  knife  and  fork. 

"  I  don't  feel  hungry  to-day,  aunt,"  said 
the  girl,  who  now  got  up  and  pushed  away 
her  chair. 

Presently  she  began  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"Do  you  know,  aunt,  I  believe  it  is 
warm  enough  to  open  the  window,"  said 
the  girl,  "Aunt^  should  you  catch  cold 
if  I  were  to  open  it?"  went  on  Miss 
Merryweather,  as  she  threw  open  the  case- 
ment "  How  delicious  the  air  is  I "  she  said 
rather  dreamily  as  she  stepped  outside. 

The  small  garden  was  gay  with  primroses 
and  crocuses,  and  fiUed  with  the  hum  of 
insects  and  the  indescribable  but  easily 
perceptible  movement  of  spring.  Every- 
thing quivered  with  life.  How  prim,  and 
tidy,  and  orderly  it  looked,  the  little  garden 
which  she  knew  so  well  1  There  was  the 
rose-tree  she  had  planted  two  summers 
ago,  with  the  delicate  young  leaves  jusib 
bursting  from  their  buds.  Beyond  stood 
a  great  bunch  of  golden  daffodils  in  the 
bright,  pale  sunshme.  That  was  all  her 
eye  seemed  to  focus  as  she,  stood  bare- 
headed against  the  little  grass-plot  and 
the    faint    blue' sky.    Just,  outside    the 

farden  somewhere  a  skylark  ^as  singing. 
Svery  now  and  then  a  bi^  flew  past  the 
girl's  motionless  fignre,  and  a  faint  cock- 
crow from  some  distant. garden  sounded 
through  the  air.  A  vague  xeatlessness 
seemed  to  stir  in  her  veins  as.  the  dizzy 
dancing  sunlight  and  the  hundred  balmy 
odours  of  spnng-time  played  around  her. 
A  feeling  of  isolation  took  possession  of 
her  in  tms  scene  of  busy,  opening  life. 

"  Aunt  Maria,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like 
to  walk  twenty  miles.  Do  you  ever  feel 
like  that ) "  said  Miss  Merryweather  rather 
abruptly,  as  she  returned  to  the  open 
window  where  her  aunt  was  still  quietly 
eating  her  lunch. 

"  My  dear,  the  air  is  very  fresh ;  would 
you  have  the  kindness  to  come  in  and  shut 
the  window  t "  returned  the  elder  lady. 
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The  young  girl  obeyed  rather  listlessly, 
and  then  threw  herself  into  an  easy-chair 
by  the  little  fireplace. . 

"  My  dear  aunt,  don't  you  ever  get  tired 
of  eating  your  lunch  at  just  the  same  time 
of  day,  and  going  to  bed  at  just  the  same 
time  of  night  t"  asked  the  girl  rather 
irritably  after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  in 
which  the  placid  lady  at  the  lunch-table 
had  gone  on  steadily  eating. 

<*  My  dear  child,  what  an  odd  idea ! '' 
exclaimed  the  lady. 

"  Fancy  eating  every  day  of  one's  life  at 
one  o'clock  for  fifty  years,"  went  on  the 
girl  j  ''  isn't  the  idea  enough  to  take  away 
your  appetite!  The  monotony  of  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  go  mad.  It's  a 
wonder  so  many  people  make  up  their 
minds  to  go  through  the  labour  of  living 
so  many  years 

"My  dear  child,  I  wish  you  would 
behave  like  an  ordinary  human  being  with 
a  head  set  on  its  shoulders,  instead  of  tempt- 
ing Providence  by  talking  such  nonsense," 
broke  in  Aunt  Maria. 

"My  dear  Aunt  Maria,  I  think  I  have 
frequently  pointed  out  to  you  that  you  are 
wholly  deficient  in  imagination.  If  yoa 
had  even  the  slightest  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  for  instance " 

'*  All  I  can  say  is,  Jane,  that  if  you  don't 
take  it  into  your  head  to  eat  like  a 
Christian  before  to-morrow,  I  shall  send 
for  the  doctor,"  said  Aunt  Maria  decisively. 

"  Ah,  suppose  we  see  the  doctor,"  said 
the  girl  with  a  smile;  "I  shall  tell  the 
doctor  that  the  spring  weather  is  seriously 
affecting  my  health,  and  that  I  want  change 
of  air,  and  he  will  immediately  prescribe 

change  of  air;  and  then — and  then 

Aunt,  wouldn't  you  like  to  go  to  Dresden,  or 
perhaps  to  Bomel" 

"What  has  come  to  the  girl?"  ejacu- 
lated Aunt  Maria.'  "Just  now  it  was  a 
walk  of  twenty  miles,  now  it's  Dresden,  if 
you  please. '  What  place  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  will  you  pitch  on 
next,  for  goodness  sake  9 " 
-  "  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  places.  There's 
Normandy,  for  instance.  No,  that  would 
be  too  cold  just  yet ;  but  there's  Naples  or 
Sicily,  you  know.  Rome  would  be  de- 
lightful for  Easter.  Aunt,  I .  know  you 
would  like  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe,  it's  no 
use  saying  you  wouldn't" 

"I've  never  seen  anything  like  your 
restlessness  for  the  last  three  or  four  days, 
Jane,"  expostulated  Aunt  Maria.  "You 
are  never  still  for  an  instant.  I'm  sure  I've 
heard  you  say  dozens  of  times  that  you 


wouldn't  be  happy  away  from  Swallow's 
Hill.  You  couldn't  bear  the  notion  of 
going  to  India.  Of  course,  if  yott  were 
really  ill,  and  had  to  go  away,  it  would  be 
another  thing.  Then  there's  the  house;  if 
I  did  want  to  go  away,  how  could  we  leave 
itl" 

"  Oh,  let  it,"  cried  the  girl  airily.  "Bui 
in  the  meantime  I  reallywill  go  for  a  walk, 
and  consider  whether  Rome  or  Naples 
would  be  the  nicer;''  and  then,  kissing  her 
aunt.  Miss  Merryweather  ran  upstairs  for 
her  hat  and  jacket,  and  soon  disappeared 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. ' 

Jane  Merryweatlrar  was  the  daughter  of 
an  English  officer  stationed  in  India,  &e 
eldest  of  some  five  or  sii^  children  who  bad 
been  sent  home  for  their  education.  She  had 
now  left  her  "  finishing  school "  some  two 
years,  being  nearly  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  bul  had  not,  as  had  first  been 
intended,  returned  to  her  parents  across 
the  seas.  The  fact  was  that  Janey  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  spending  her  vacation 
with  her  Aunt  Maria,  Miss  McLachlan, 
and  that  good  lady  had  become  so  fond  oif 
her  niece  that  she  had  prayed  for  the  loan 
of  her  companionship  for  another  year 
before  she  returned  to  India.  The  year 
had  spread  itself  into  two  when  there 
began  to  be  a  talk  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Merryweather  returning  to  England.  The 
latest  arrangement  had  been  that  Mrs. 
Merryweather  should  come  back  in  the 
following  summer,  and  be  accompanied,  if 
possible,  by  her  husband.  So  Janey  stayed 
on  with  Miss  McLadilan,  much  to  her  own 
and  to  that  lady's  satisfactxotL 

Her  restlessness  dated  only  from  the 
day  on  which  Squire  Brock  had  done  her 
the  honour  to  call  at  the  cottage,  and  it 
increased  rather  than  diminished  as  &e 
next  few  days  went- by. 

Miss  Merryweather  was  young,  and  was 
perhaps  learning  for  -  the  first  time  the 
wide  difference  which  distingmshes  a  piece 
of  impulsive  self-denial  from  the  unex- 
citing, everyday,  inch-by-inch  endurance 
of  a  like  piece  of  renunciation. 

And  yet,  dreary  as  the  experience  was, 
she  did  nothing  to  alter  her  decision.  ^ 

It  was  only  after  a  rather  sleepless  ni^ht 
that  she  began  to  think  that  her  promise 
to  the  squire  would  be  easier  to  ieep  if 
she  were  out  of  the  reach  of  his  son's 
appeals.  "  How  would  it  be,"  she  asked 
herself,  "  if  her  love  should,  in  some  weak 
moment,  prove  stronger  than  her  pride  1 
She  feared,  lest  in  listenmg  to  the  son,  she 
might  forget  the  squire's  galling  words,  and 
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be  temptdd  to  present  herself  at  the  doors 
of  this  inhospitable  family,  only  to  be 
slighted.  Jane  Merryweather  knew  nothing 
of  the  diq>osition  of  the  Swallow's  Hifi 
properly,  and  had  she  been  in  fall  poBsession 
of  all  the  facts,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it 
would  have  made  no  difference  in  her  con- 
duct ;  indeed,  it  would  have  only  made  her 
firmer  in  her  decision  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  fascinating  or  entrapping  anyone  so 
"injudicious"  as  the  squire  had  called 
the  young  heir.  • 

She  had  mentioned  going  abroad  to  her 
aunt  that  day  more  in  joke  than  anything 
else,  but  as  she  wandered  over  the  downs 
the  idea  began  to  fix  itself  in  her  mind. 
She  felt  confined  and  cramped  in  this 
small  place,  with  its  narrow,  placid  exist- 
ence, its  little  round  of  pleasures,  and, 
above  all,  with  this  intolerable  self-im- 
nosed  duty  of  being  hard  to  the  man  she 
loved. 

Somewhere — anywhere  away  it  would  be 
easier  to  bear,  she  felt.  Go  where  she 
would  his  words  seemed  to  be  ringing  in 
her  ears,  and  walk  as  far  as  she  might,  at 
some  point  of  the  road,  she  would  be  sure 
to  see  the  gables  of  Gallows  f^mn,  his 
home,  to  brmgback  this  strange  new  pain. 
Only  the  day  before  she  had  told  him  that 
it  would  be  a  grief  to  her  to  go  away 
from  Swallow's  Hill,  now  it  struck  her  that 
it  would  be  far  more  intolerable  to  stay. 
'  In  great  mental  distress  we  shift  our 
minds  as  in  a  physical  one  we  do  our 
bodies,  both  in  a  perfectly  natural  effort 
to  rid  ourselves  of  what  seems  unbearable 
paitf.  So  through  the  loiig  afternoon  of 
the  lengthening  March  day,  one  weary 
fancv  chased  another  through  her  brain, 
as  looking  from  headland  to  headland 
she  set  hersdf  the  task  of  walking  to 
the  farthest  point  she  could  see.  Below 
her  lay  the  sea  savagely  lashing  the 
rocky  shore  with  its  fringe  of  surf,  while 
above  her  the  great  clouds  moved  in 
solemn  procession,  until  they  were  lost  in 
one  another  in  the  vast  horizon. 
-  Here  at  least  she  could  breathe,  she  no 
longer  felt  the  unendurable  confinement 
of  the  narrow  cottage  walls,  the  ticking  of 
the  hall-clock,  or  the  regularity  of  the 
meals  which  she  could  no  longer  eat.  Yet 
how  wide  and  cheerless  those  ragged,  wind- 
blown downs  appeared!  There  was  no 
earnest  in  them  of  any  joy  to  come.  Here 
was  neither  the  prondse  of  spring  nor 
fttunmer,  but  the  look  of  hard  endurance 
which  even  the  ehanging  seasons  would 
not  change. 


She  sat  down  at  last  to  rest,  and  began 
plucking  the  little  golden  «ea-thistles  which 
nestle  in  the  coarse  brown  grass.  Far  off, 
on  the  narrow  path  skirting  the  cliff  by 
which  she  had  come,  she  could  now  dis- 
cern a  solita^  man's  figure  coming  in  her 
direction,  ner  heart  began  to  beat  with 
excitement  as  the  fear  iock  hold  of  her  that 
perhaps  the  figure  might  be  that  of  her 
lover;  but  when,  after  some  quarter  of 
an  hour,  it  turned  out  to.be  a  stranger,  she 
experienced  one  of  those  natural  butincon- 
siBtent  pangs  of  disappointment  which  the 
cessalaon  of  any  excitement^  whether  plea- 
sant or  otherwise,  invariably  brings. 

That  evening,  as  Jane  Merryweather  sat 
in  a  low  chair  opposite  her  aunt  in  the 
small  drawing-room,  on  the  same  large 
white  mat^  before  the  same  fire  with  its 
needlework  fire-board,  impossible  lustre 
candlesticks,  she  again  experienced  the 
stran'ge,  unreal  feeling  of  the  morning.  It 
was  as  if  she  were  some  stranger,  regarding 
her  familiar  surroimdings.  Had  ^ey  not 
sat  just  so,  her  aunt  with  her  feet  slightly 
raised  on  a  stool,  and  a  small  table  with 
lights  by  her  side,  as  she  embroidered  die 
same  pit3ce  of  elaborate  altar-cloth,  while  she 
discoursed  affably  of  any  Exciting  horror 
she  had  culled  from  the  penny  papers  1 
This  they  had  done  every  evening  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  without  finding  the 
time  either  tfaresome  or  monotonous.  Yet, 
tired  as  she  was,  Jane  Merryweather  felt 
restless  in  her  chair,  and  told  herself  that 
such  evenines  were  no  longer  possible. 
The  very  di^  of  Miss  McLachlaus  needle 
was  irritating. 

''Squire  Srock  has  gone  up  to  town 
again,  I  hear,"  began  Aunt  Maria  com- 
posedly, as  she  dea^  her  voice  for  a  long 
"  cosy  "  chat  with  her  niece. 

"  Yes — ^has  he ) "  said  Jane  Merryweather 
vaguely,  looking  into  the  fire.  She  had  now 
no  possible  interest  in  the  squire's  move- 
ments, and  would  have  preferred  not  to 
have  had  the  name  of  Brock  mentioned  in 
her  hearing  again. 

But,  as  through  a  combination  of  pride 
and  shyness  she  had  mentioned  nothing  of 
the  interview  with  the  squire,  and  her  aunt 
in- consequence  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
occurred,  she  could  give  no  possible 
reason  for  avoiding  the  subject  of  such 
legitimate  gossip. 

"  Poor  old  Mra  Brock  seems  very  ill, " 
went  on  Miss  McLachlan;  ''very  iU.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear  of^anjrthing 
happening  to  her  any  day,"  she  went  on, 
drawing  a  long  thread  of  silk  through  her 
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work  and  regardisg  her  stitch  critioallj. 
"  By-the-bye,  1  heard  that  Mr.  Edward  is 
to  go  away — going  to  Americai  the  dear 
vicar  said.  I  diould  say  that  if  he  does  go 
he  woidd  never  see  his  poor  old  mother 
alive  a^ain." 

"Groing   awayt".  said   Jane  quickly. 

**  Who  said Did  the  vicar  say  he  was 

going  away  1 '' 

Miss  McLachlan  had  risen  to  ring  the 
bell  to  give  some  final  order  to  the  servant, 
and  now  turned  round  to  her  niece  as  she 
re-seated  herself. 

«  My  dear  child,  how  pale  you  look !  I 
really  cannot  have  you  takbg  these  long 
walks;  they  cannot  be  good  for  any  girl.  You 
must  go  to  bed  early  to-night^''  said  Miss 
McLachlan,  looking  over  her  spectacles  at 
her  niece,  who  was  sitting  quite  erect  in 
her  chair,  with  her  hand  pressing  tightly 
the  arm  of  that  piece  of  fumitura 

"  Oh,  I'm  all  right,  acintie,"  she  replied. 
"  You  were  saying  something  about  young 
Mr.  Brock  going  away  to  America,  weren't 
you  1 "  she  ask^  with  a  manifest  effort  to 
keep  to  her  usual  manner. 

**  That  is  what  several  people  told  me  in 
the  villf^e ;  I  can't  vouch  for  it,"  returned 
Aunt  Maria.  <'Now  I  think  of  it^  it's 
very  odd  he  hasn't  called  to  tell  us  about 
it;  for  my  part,  considering  how  much 
we've  seen  of  him,  I  think  it's  vexy  odd. 
But  young  men  are  queer,  my  dear — very 
queer." 

After  waiting  for  some  sort  of  remark 
or  acquiescence  from  Jane,  Miss  McLachlan 
repeated : 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  very  queer  he's 
not  called  to  tell  us  f " 

"  Odd  1  Oh,  I  don't  know; "  and  rising, 
and  turning  her  back  to  her  aunt,  she  sto<^ 
with  her  two  hands  on  the  mantel-board  as 
she  gazed  into  the  fire.  Presentty  she 
heard  Miss  McLachlan  murmur : 

*'  Well,  well,  it's  no  business  of  mine," 
and  then  the  monotonous  click  of  the  in- 
defatigable needle  began  again. 

"  I  think  I  really  will  go  to  bed ;  it  is  a 
good  idea  of  yours,  auntie,"  said  the  girl 
after  a  minute,  and  kissing  her  aunt  forth- 
with, she  escaped  from  the  room  to  the 
silence  and  freedom  of  her  own  chamber. 

IV. 

Jane  Merryweather  did  not  go  to 
bed  when  she  reached  her  room,  but  blew 
out  her  candle,  and  pulling  up  the  blinds, 
sat  looking  out  of  her  window  over 
the  shadowy  landscape^  The  moon  was 
shining,  and  she  could  just   distinguieh 


one  end  of  the  Callows  Farm  locddng 
out  of  the  distant  mass  of  trees.  U 
was  a  pale,  chilly  nighty  in  which  field 
and  wold  shone  with  a  thin  layer  of 
hoar-frost^  while  the  wind,  moving  swift 
and  high,  drove  a  bank  of  dappled  cloadi 
in  strei^  across  the  sky.  Now  and  then 
voices  were  heard  on  the  road  beneath  the 
window,  and  at  intervals  the  distsnt  soand 
of  a  dog's  howL  Presentlv  she  heard  the 
bolting  of  doors,  and  then  the  two  eorvaiite, 
and  laterwards  her  aunt,  come  upetain, 
and  soon  all  was  quiet  for  the  night  Jiut 
after  the  big  hall-clock  struck  ten,  snd 
Jane  Merryweather,  tired  out  with  her 
long  walk,  began  to  undress  and  go  to  bed. 

She  had  no  idea  how  long  she  had  been 
asleep,  when  she  suddenly  opened  her  eyes 
The  room  was  quite  quiet,  but  the  moon- 
light lay  in  bright  streaks  aeroas  her 
bed.  She  had  forgotten  to  pull  down  the 
blind,  and  for  some  time  lay  watching  the 
bright  clouds  as  they  scudded  across  the 
sky.  Every  minute  she  seemed  to  get 
more  wide  awake,  and,  as  sleep  at  last 
appeared  impossible,  she  threw  a  shsiri 
round  her  shoulders  and  began  to  psoenp 
and  down  the  room.  The  moon  had  con- 
siderably altered  its  position  since  she  had 
gone  to  bed,  so  that,  although  she  hesid 
no  clock  strike,  she  judged  it  to  be  sboat 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

How  beautiful  the  moon  was  I  It  shone 
on  the  white  road  which  led  to  Swallow's 
Hill,  on  the  roof  of  the  old  house,  so  that 
it  could  be  seen  nearly  as  clearly  as  in  the 
ordinary  light  of  day.  Her  head  f git  veiy 
hot,  so  that  she  leant  it  asainst  tiie  cold 
pane  of  elass  as  she  watchea  the  old  boose 
in  the  custance,  of  which  she  had  become 
80  fond.  All  at  once  it  seemed  to  her  that 
a  dense  cloud  of  snioke  poured  from  one 
of  the  chinmey*  stacks  of  the  Gallows 
FanUi  and  in  less  than  a  minute  afler 
she  saw  a  bright  flame  leap  out  of  the 
volume  of  smoke.  The.  flame  increased,  as 
she  strained  her  eyes  to  watch,  and  soon 
the  whole  stack  was  enveloped  in  dense 
smoke  and  flame.  It  was  on  fire  1  loBtm- 
tively,  and  without  a  moment's  reflectioDi 
she  turned  from  the  window,  struck  a  lights 
and  began  putting  on  her  clothea 

The  Callows  Farm  was  on  fire — what  was 
the  best  thine  to  be  done  t  It  would  be 
useless  to  wake  her  aunt,  who  would  be 
frightened  out  of  her  life ;  to  whom  should 
she  go  t  Jane  Merryweather  was  dressed 
by  tnis  time,  and  slipping  quietly  down- 
stairs, unbolted  the  door,  and  in  another 
minute  was  running  down  the  road. 
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Tom  Jones,  the  coach-driver,  lived  at 
the  comer  of  the  street,  so  throwing  a  stone 
at  his  window,  she  called  oat  the  bad  news, 
bidding  him  follow  as  quickly  as  possible, 
then .  hiirrie4  on  the  ascending  road  to 
Swallow's  HQL 

How  the  thoughts  surged  through  her 
brain  as  she  tore  along  I  The  fire  was  not 
in  the  quarter  of  the  house  in  which  either 
Mrs.  Brock  or  her  son  slept,  but  the  place 
was  almost  entirely  built  of  wood — o^tk, 
old  and  well-seasoned,  in  T^hich  the  fire 
would  spread  with  terrible  rapidity.  The 
wind  was  springing  up  too.  Was  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  sleeping-rooms  t  If 
the  fire  caught  the  roof  i  Would  they  be 
awake  t  Would  they  have  had  the  alarm  1 
How  should  she  get  at  them  t  These,  and 
a  hundred  other  questions,  tore  at  her 
heart  as  she  hurried  on  breathlessly,  with 
only  the  sound  of  her  own  footsteps  and 
heavy  breathing  on  the  lonely  road.  Every 
now  and  again  she  caught  sight  of  the 
burning  house,  between  the  dark  masses  of 
trees,  then  it  was  lost  in  an  undolation 
of  the  road,  and  she  could  only  see  the 
awful  glare  of  red  in  the  sky  to  mark 
the  whereabouts  of  the  Callows  Farm. 
She  had  entered  the  wood  by  this  time, 
and  the  wind  stirring  in  the  arms  of  the 
skeleton  trees  creaked  and  groaned  in  an 
uncanny  way  as  the  fitful  moonlight  and 
the  tree-shadows  flecked  her  uneven  path. 
How  long  the  way  seemed !  Should  she 
never  reach  the  farmi  The  wind  was 
blowing  in  her  face,  and  already  smoke  and 
soot' and  small  sparks  of  fire  were  visible 
overhead.  The  next  minute  she  was  con- 
scious of  footsteps  behind  her.  She  could 
distinctly  hear  the  panting  breath  of  run- 
ning mea  Thank  Heaven  1  there  was 
some  help  at  hand  then,  and  Jane  Merry- 
weather,  turning  her  head,  saw  two  coast- 
guardsmen  from  Freshwater  Gate  maldng 
with  all  speed  for  the  farm.  One  of  the 
men  she  knew.  She  had  often  had  long 
talks  with  him  on  the  downs  about  the  sea- 
gulls' nests  and  the  ship  adventures  of  the 
coast 

"  If  there  is  no  one  stirring,  break  open 
a  window  or  door  ! "  she  screamed,  as  the 
two  men  passed  her  in  full  swing.  ''I 
know  where  the  sleeping-rooms  are  and 
the  best  flight  of  stairs  to  take.'' 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  up  with  them. 
In  another  minute  they  had  disappeared 
in  the  darkness  of  the  wood,  and  Jane 
could  only  hear  the  sound  of  their  quii^kly- 
falling  foot-treads. 

In  three  minutes  moroi  however,  she  had 


gained  a  side-gate  of  the  farmyard  leading 
to  the  cow-sheds,  and  climbing  the  gate  in 
the  shower  of  soot  and  sparks,  she  gained 
the  back  wing  of  the  house  as  the  coast- 
guardsikien  with  their  united  efforts  crashed 
in  a  small  side-door. 

'*  Follow  me,"  cried  the  girl  **  This 
door  leads  into  a  side-passage  to  the 
kitchen,  I  think,  and  we  can  then  get  into 
the  other  wing  of  the  house,"  cried  Jane 
Merry  weather  breathlessly,  as  she  darted 
on  in  front  of  the  men  and  groped  her  way 
along  the  dark  passage. 

One  man  growled  and  told  her  not  to 
go  on,  but  to  leave  it  to  them  >  but  by  this 
time  Jane,  feeling  her  way  along  by  the 
walls,  had  traversed  the  kitchen,  and  had 
gained  the  passage  which  led  to  tihe  living- 
rooms,  where  she  was  met  by  a  dense  cloud 
of  smoka  For  a  inoment  she  felt  stifled 
and  dizzy,  but  as  she  heard  the  two  men 
groping  behind  her,  she  gained  courage, 
and  pressed  on  to  the  right,  where  a  turn 
in  the  passaze  brought  them  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upoer  floor. 

''  This  way  1 "  she  cried,  and  darting  up 
the  stairs,  with  her  hand  firmly  clasping 
the  banister,  she  again  encountered  a  stUl 
flicker  wall  of  smoke. 

She  noticed  that  it  seemed  to  be  coming 
from  the  right  wing,  so  that  the  room  which 
lay  to  the  left^  which  Mrs.  Brock  occupied, 
might  still  be  untouched  by  the  devouring 
flames.  At  the  same  time  it  became  hotter 
every  moment 

Jane  managed  to  creep  to  this  upper 
landing,  where  she  could  distinctly  hear 
screams,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from 
this  latter  side. 

At  that  moment  she  stumbled  a^inst 
something,  and  heard  Ned  Brock's  voice  ex- 
claiming to  an  apparently  terrified  servant: 

"There  is  the  staircase  now;  you  are 
not  hurt;  you  can  get  out  by  the  front 
door.  Bun  as  hard  as  you  can  to  Golden 
Hill  Fort  for  the  engine.  As  hard  as  you 
can — do  you  hear  1 " 

"  Ned  —  Ned  I "  cried  Jane  Merry- 
weather.  **  Is  that  you  f  Are  you  hurt  1 " 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  clung  to  him  as  if 
she  could  never  let  him  go  again. 

"  Good  Heavens,  Jane  I"  he  answered, 
"  how  are  you  here  1 " 

*'  Where  is  your  mother ! "  she  went  on, 
as  he  quickly  guided  her  downstairs  out  of 
danger  of  the  fire. 

"Thank  Heaven  she  is  outside  in  the 
garden.  I've  jost  carried  her  down,  but 
she'll  be  kQIed  out  there  in  the  cold.  I 
must  run  back  for  a  mattress  and  sbawk  " 
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They  had  reached  the  ground-floor  by 
this  time,  and  as  he  indicated  the  way  out, 
and  turned  to  go  bade,  a  tremendoofl  crash 
echoed  tliroagh  the  honae,  and  a  great 
flame  lib  up  the  down-pooring  smoke  at 
the  head  of  the  passage.  The  floor  had 
fallen  in.  Jane  nearly  tombled  to  the 
ground  with  the  force  of  the  shock,  but 
managed  to  stagser  towards  her  lover,  who 
clasped  her  tightly  in  his  arms.  They 
were  nearly  choked  with  the  suffocating 
and  blinding  smoka  The  heat  was  fright* 
ful,  as  Uie  flames  now  lapped  along  the 
ceiling.  Blindly  and  desperately  he 
struggled  along  the  passive,  while  she 
whispered : 

*'  You  must  not  go  back — ^you  shall  not 
My — my  darling,  I  love  you — ^Ihave  loved 
you  all  the  time  1 " 

The  next  instant  she  had  lost  conscious* 
BOSS,  and  it  was  the  weight  of  a  fifeless 
figure,  that  he  dragged  out  into  the  open 


^ 


air. 


Some  days  after,  Jane  Merryweather 
was  sitting  m  Miss  McLachlan'sprim  little 
drawing-room.  She  was  half-lounging,  half- 
redining  in  a  large  armchair,  and  had  a 
book  on  her  lap  and  a  bunch  of  primroses 
in  a  vase  on  a  table  at  her  side.  She  wore 
a  knitted  blue  shawl  over  her  shoulders, 
and  had  the  hinguid  air  of  a  person  who  is 
being  petted  and  made  much  of. 

It  is  posrible  that  Miss  Merryweather 
had  succumbed  to  her  aunt's  entreaties  and 
had  allowed  herself  the  dissipation  of  being 
ill  At  any  rate  Miss  McLachlan  had  been 
in  her  glory  for  a  whole  week,  making 
mysterious  brews,  and  running  about  with 
a  bottle  of  port  wine  under  her  arm,  a 
glass  of  which  fluid  she  was  continually 
ofiiaring  her  niece.  There  was  nothing 
which  roused  Miss  McLachlan's  enthusiasm 
like  having  some  one  to  nurse. 

''  Ah,  my  love ! "  she  exclaimed,  coming 
into  the  dining-room,  **  how  aare  you  now ) 
Surely  the  light  will  hurt  your  eyes ;  let  me 
lower  the  blind  just  a  little  t " 

Aunt  Maria  fussed  about  the  room  with 
twenty  suggestions  for  her  niece's  comfort, 
which,  of  course,  had  the  eflect  of  making 
her  uncomfortable. 

"  My  dear  aunt,  I  am  perfectly  well,  only 
I  feel  frightfuDy  lazy,"  returned  the  girl. 
«  Won't  you  get  your  work  and  sit  down  1 " 

"  My  dear,  I've  not  had  the  altar-piece 
out  for.  a  whole  week.  You  fxightened  me 
to  death,  my  dear,  when  you  were  brought 
home  that  night.  I  wonder  you  weren't 
killed.  I  don't  wonder  it  was  too  much  for 


poor  old  Mrs.  Brock.    Well,   poor  dear! 
she's  at  peace  now/'  said  Aunt  Maria. 

Jane  had  already  heard  that  the  mistress 
of  Callows  Farm  had  succumbed  to  the 
shock  Ae  had  received  the  night  of  the 
fire. 

<' She  was  a  kind  old  lady.  When  waa 
she  buried,  aunt  t  "  she  asked  as  die  looked 
out  dreanuly  on  to  the  bright  sunshine 
throush  the  window. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  my  love," 
returned  MissMerryweather.  "By-tiie-bye, 
Mr.  Edward  was  here  again  this  monung, 
Jane ;  he  wants  t6  see  you,  but  of  course  I 
told  him  it  would  be  most  unadvisabk.  I 
told  him  that  you  must  be  kept  quite  quiek 
He  looked  worried,  I  could  not  help 
noticing,  but  I  told  him  that  you  had  asked 
to  have  his  flowers,  which  he's  brought 
every  day,  always  beside  the  bed." 

*'  You  didn't,  aunt,"  expostulated  Jane, 
blushing  furiously ;  ''  how  could  you !  ** 

"  Bless  my  life,  why  not  t "  asked  Miss 
McLachlan,  who  by  this  time  had  evidently 
guessed  a  part  of  the  little  romance  whi^ 
was  going  on,  and  brought  more  than  even 
the  usual  feminine  sest  for  sudi  things  to 
bear  on  the  occasion.  ''  And  why  shouldn't 
yon  take  Mr.  Edward  Brock's  flowerv  1 " 
asked  Aunt  Maria  again,  who,  like  other 
ladies,  could  argue  on  any  side  when 
thwarted. 

**  Ob,  I  don't  know,"  said  Jane  vaguelyi 
while  the  bright  blushes  still  played  on  her 
cheeks.  **  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  tell 
a  man  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  hopeyoull  be 

S elite  to  the  poor  young  man  when  he  calls, 
ane,"  said  Miss  McLachlan.  <*He  has 
been  most  thoughtfiil  in  coming  to  ask 
after  you,  considering  what  he's  tm  to  do ; 
witli  all  the  terriUe  -  trouble  he's  mne 
through,  I  don't  know  how  he  can  have 
made  the  time." 

Perhaps  Jane  Merryweather  did  not 
wonder  at  this  so  much  as  her  worthy  aunt^ 
but  she  said  nothing.  Dropping  hnr  head 
back  into  her  cushiojns  she  closed  her  eye^, 
and  luxuriously  suffered  her  thoughts  to 
travel  back  to  the  short  space  of  a  week 
ago,  when  everything  had  been  so  dif- 
ferent 

How  strange  everything  had  been  on 
that  terrible  night  I  Fdr  a  few  days  it  had 
seemed  like  acme  dream,  a  thing  so  im- 
probable as  to  be  difficult  to  realme;  Hie 
poor  old  lady  was  dead.  And  the  eon  t 
She  felt  in  a  way  ashamed  and  humBiated, 
after  all  her  good  resections  to  have 
succumbed  in  the  manner  she  had  done ; 
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and  yet  she  knew  that  those  few  minutes 
in  which  she  had  been  clasped  in  her  lover's 
arms,  were  minutes  which  would  probably 
alter  her  whole  life.  Could  she  retract 
those  words  1  She  must  tell  him  to  forget 
them  even  if  she  herself  were  powerless  to 
do  so.  That  was  her  duty.  She  must  say 
that  she  was  frightened — ^mad — no  matter 
what  lie  to  keep  to  the  implied  promise  she 
had  given  his  father  in  that  same  small 
drawing-room  in  which  she  was  sitting,  less 
than  a  fortnight  since. 

That  was  the  dreary  vista  down  which 
duty  beckoned  her.  And  all  the  long 
afterwards  1    It  wouldn't  bear  thinking  o^ 

Her  eyes  travelled  to  the  window,  and 
then  rising  she  threw  it  open,  leaning  her 
hand  against  the  upright  sash.  A  hazy 
sunshine  was  shining  on  the  budding 
undergrowthj  and  an  almond-tree,  ablaze 
with  blossom,  blushed  against  the  misty 
copse  of  birch  and  oak.  A  bird's  wing, 
as  it  flashed  past  her,  caught  the  pale 
golden  glow,  while  again  the  delicious 
trembling  note  of  a  skylark  reached  her 
from  some  unseen  place. 

It  was  the  season  of  hope,  but  it  would 
seem  that  this  girl,  gazing  out  on  to  the 
awakening  world,  experienced  little  of  that 
agreeable  sensation. 

At  that  moment  she  was  conscious  of  an 
opening  door,  and  turning,  pale  and  sad  in 
the  glimmer  of  the  afternoon  sunshine, 
she  felt  her  hands  seized,  and  covered  with 
warm  passionate  kisses.    It  was  her  lover. 

Now  was  the  moment  for  the  calm, 
collected  word,  the  explanation. 

"  My  darling,  why  have  you  refiised  to 
see  me  1  Were  you  really  ill  1 "  and  a 
torrent  of  endearing  phrases  poured  upon 
the  trembling  girl,  until  in  another  minute 
she  found  herself  in  his  arms. 

Half  an  hour  after,  Jane  Merryweather, 
drawing  herself  away,  advanced  again  to 
the  window  to  look  once  more  upon  the 
placid  outer  scene. 

Nothing  was  changed.  But  Nature  was 
harmonious  now,  for  the  promise  of  life, 
the  inner  spring-time,  was  stirring  in  her 
heart 
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'*.  You  don't  think  I  have  been  hard 
upon  you,  Hetty?  Tou  feel  sure  that  if  it 
were  not  a  matter  of  duty — of  conscience, 
indeed— =1  should  not  ask  it  of  yoa    You 


don't  suppose  your  poor  old  father  would 
willingly  give  you  pain— eh,  child  1 " 

The  vicar's  voice  was'  quivering  with 
emotion,  and  any  passing  resentment  there 
may  have  been  in  his  daughter's  heart  died 
out  of  it  as  she  listened. 

"  No,  no,  papa,"  she  murmiured,  stoop- 
ing and  kissing  him;  but  she  c<5uld  not 
trust  herself  to  say  more,  and  so  hurried 
from  his  presence  to  the  sanctuary  of  her 
own  room,  there  ifco  fight  out  the  hard 
battle  with  self  as  best  she  might. 

The  Rev:  George  Oarmichael  had  not, 
on  the  whole,  made  a  bad  thing  of  his  life. 
Well  bom  and  bred,  and  gifted  with 
unusual  abilities,  he  was  not  only  the 
incumbent  of  a  pretty  and  prosperous 
little  parish,  but  had  made  himself  a  name 
as  a  popular  and  successful  coach.  At  one 
time  the  ivy-clad,  idyllic-looliing  vicarage 
had  housed  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  scions 
of  the  British  aristocracy ;  but  that  was  in 
the  old  days,  when  Mrs.  Camdchael  was 
living,  and  Hetty,  the  vicar's  one  daughter, 
was  away  at  school. 

For  the  last  few  years,  the  number  had 
been  limited  to  four.  His  own  two  sons 
in  the  army  were  doubtless  somewhat  of  a 
drag  upon  the  good  man's  resources ;  but 
it  was  not  the  want  of  money  which 
imparted  its  present  harassed  expression 
to  his  mild  face.  He  6ould  not  bear  to 
see  suffering;  What  must  it  have  been  to 
bim,  then,  to  inflict  it? 

Atid  he  had  inflicted  it  just  now  upon 
his  own  "  little  giri ! " 

'<  She  has  left  it  behind  her,"  he  said, 
taking  up  a  letter,  which  was  lying  open  on 
the  table  near  him,  and  re-perusing  it,  for 
the  fifth  or  sixth  time,  half-mechanicidly. 

There  was  one  passage  in  it,  at  which  he 
paused,  with  a  faint  flush  on  his  pale  face. 

"I  atn  sure,"  it  ran,  "from  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  you  in  t&e  dear  old 
days  at  Framptpn,  that  you  will  not  mis- 
underi^tand  me,  but  will  believe  that,  had 
there  been  the  means  to  justify  it  on  either 
side,  I  should  not  have  opposed  myself 
for  one  moment  to  an  engagement  between 
my  son  and  your  daughter ;  but,  in  poor 
Cyril's  position,  with  a  title  to  keep  up  on 
a  miserable  pittance  of  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  you  will  see  for  yourself 
that  to  consent  to  his  marriage  with  any- 
one, unable  to  add  to  his  income,  would 
be  to  consign  both  to  misery  and  poverty. 
Forgive  me  for  writing  —  as  I  feel  — 
strongly." 

"It  is  common-sense,"  th^  vicar  mut- 
tered half  aloud;  "but  she  might  have 
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spared  herself  the  troabla  My  girl  is  as 
precioas  to  me  as  her  boy  to  her ;  bat  I 
blame  myself  for  not  seeing  what  it  was 
coming  ta  Now,  if  it  had  been  Chris,  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised.  Well, 
she  is  a  good  girl,"  he  added  with  a  sigh. 
"  I  can  write  and  put  my  lady's  mind  at 
rest,  anyhow.  She  need  have  no  fear  of 
any  daughter  of  mine  forcing  herself  where 
she  is  not  wanted." 

So  he  pulled  his  desk  towards  him  and 
began  a  rough  draft  of  a  letter,  which  was 
to  match  the  Marchioness's  own.  And 
in  the  meantime,  upstairs,  there  was  a 
passionate  shedding  of  tears  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  fierce  struggle  between  love 
and  pride,  of  which  so  many  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  women  have  tasted  the 
bitterness,  ere  now. 

*'  I  should  never  have  allowed  him  to 
speak  to  me  I  Oh,  why  did  I — why  did 
I )  He  knew  he  had  no  right — ^he  might 
have  been  sure  his  mother  would  never 
consent !  And  yet^  oh,  Cyril,  Cyril  I  what 
shall  I  do  without  you  1 " 

That  was  the  burden  of  it  all :  what 
was  she  to  do  without  him  f  It  had  been 
harder  than  anybody  could  tell  to  say 
"Good-bye"  to  him;  but,  then,  every- 
body had  been  so  sorry  to  see  him  go,  it 
had  seemed  only  natural  she,  too,  should 
care  more  than  usual  He  had  been  such 
a  favourite  from  the  first;  nobody  else, 
except  Chris  Fortescue,  had  ever  made  him- 
self so  beloved  at  the  vicarage ;  and  then,  in 
manner  and  appearance,  in  all  that  charms 
the  eye,  he  had  such  an  advantage  over 
Chris.  Dear  old  Chris !  whom  even  Aunt 
Lavinia  —  one  of  those  excellent,  but 
aggravating  women  whose  hard  manners, 
from  first  to  last  on  their  way  through 
life,  belie  their  soft  hearts — had  learned  to 
love,  though  there  had  been  a  time  when 
she  was  ve^  wrath  with  what  she  was 
pleased  to  call  the  romantic  folly  of  her 
brother  and  his  wife  in  keeping  and 
christening  as  their  own,  a  boy  who  had  no 
claim  upon  them^  and  apparently  not  a 
friend  in  the  world*  It  had  been  all  very 
well,  so  long  as  he  was  not  only  the  most 
loveable  but  the  most  remunerative  of 
the  Indian  children,  with  whom  the  Car- 
michaels  had  been  thankful,  in  the  early 
years  of  their  married  life,  to  share 
their  home  and  eke  out  their  income; 
but  when,  with  the  sudden  death  of 
the  child's  father,  the  payments  ceased 
altogether,  and  there  was  nobody  forth- 
commg  to  provide  for  his  maintenance 
either  at  Alderton  or  elsewhere,  there  was 


no  call,  so  far  as  the  vicar's  sister  could 
see,  for  the  good  man  to  put  himself  in 
the  breach. 

He  had  done  it^  however,  without  hesi- 
tation, and  he  had  never  regretted  it  The 
boy,  like  his  own  sons,  was  out  in  the 
world  now,  and  was  doing  well,  and  they 
saw  more  of  him  at  home  than  of  either  of 
the  others,  for,  whereas  they  were  quar- 
tered now  here,  now  there,  Chris,  who  had 
aspired  to  nothing  grander  than  a  stool  in 
an  office,  was  always  at  the  sreat  centre. 
He  was  in  Miss  Lavinia's  mind  at  the  very 
moment  when  Hetty,  crying  upstairs,  was 
mentally  comparing  him  with  her  handisome 
young  lover, 

"  As  soon  as  I  know  the  day,"  the  good 
lady  was  saying  to  herself,  as  die  stamped 
and  sealed  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr& 
Featherstone,TheHollie8,We8tKensington, 
"  I  shall  drop  him  a  Une  and  ask  him  to 
meet  her.  Mary  can't  in  common  decency 
refuse  to  have  her,  whether  the  girk 
think  she  will  be  in  the  way  or  not^  and 
she  need  not  interfere  with  their  invita- 
tions and  amusements.  Besides,  she  will  want 
change  after  this  little  affair  of  the  heart," 
and  Miss  Lavinia  made  a  litUe  satirical 
grimace,  ''  and  I  mean  her  to  have  it.  I 
can't  have  her  moning  about  the  house  like 
a  sick  cat,  and  making  poor  dear  Greoige  as 
melancholy  as  hersell  I  know  what  girls 
are  when  they  get  into  that  way,  and 
defend  me  from  tnem  1 " 
.  Let  it  be  observed  and  put  to  her  credit, 
however,  that  whilst  she  talked  like  this, 
even  to  herself,  she  was  doing  what  she 
honestly  believed  to  be  the  kindest  thing 
by  Hetty,  and  doing  it  without  loss  of  time 
or  waste  of  words. 

The  little  letter  that  was  in  progreas 
upstairs,  though  there  was  not  much  of  it, 
took  a  long  time  to  write,  and  when  it  was 
written,  Lady  Fenshire  herself  could  have 
found  no  fault  in  it^  It  was  useless  his 
coming  to  speak  to  papa,  she  said — ^his 
mother's  letter  to  her  father  had  airived 
by  the  same  post  as  his  own  to  her, 
and,  anyhow,  whether  it  had  so  happened 
or  not,  she  would  have  had  to  make  the 
same  answer.  She  should  never,  never 
forget  that  he  had  so  loved  her  as  to  make 
him  contemplate  their  marriage ;  bat  he 
would  see,  when  he  came  to  thmk,  that  his 
mother  was  quite  right  for  both  their  eakes, 
and  that  it  could  never  be.  And  she  hoped 
he  would  for^ve  her  for  all  the  tronUe  she 
had  caused  him,  and  that  his  life  would  be 
a  very  happy  one,  and,  finally,  though  she 
might  never  see  him  againi  she  mould 
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never  cease  to  love  him  and  to  pray  for  him. 
A  pretty,  sad  little  letter,  wh^ch  mirrored 
the  heaurt  of  the  writer — a  heart  so  heavy 
that  no  wonder  when  Miss  Lavinia 
came  np,  a?  the  afternoon  wore  on,  with  a 
cap  of  tea  for  the  "  silly  child/'  she  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  dismay  at  the  sight  of 
her  face. 

"  Good  gracious,  child !  What  a  fright 
you  have  made  of  yourself  !  And  there  is 
Chris  Fortescue  lust  come  and  dying  to  see 
you.  His  people  gave  him  a  holiday,  on 
account  of  some  procession  or  something  of 
that  sort  in  the  City,  and  he  left  the  show 
to  go  on  without  him,  and  ran  down  here. 
You  must  bathe  your  face  and  make 
yourself  presentable — ^you  must  indeed, 
Hetty." 

The  poor  little  face  required  a  good  deal 
of  batlung,  however,  before  it  was  in  any 
degree  fit  to  be  seen,  and  the  pale  cheeks 
and  swollen  eyes  would  have  told  their 
own  tale  to  the  visitor,  even  had  his 
hostess  not  prepared  him. 

As  far  as  Hetty  could  be  glad  of 
anything  at'  that  particular  juncture,  she 
was  glad  to  have  Chris  to  talk  to.  He  was 
like  a  brother  to  her,  with  a  difference — 
the  difference  being  that  he  was  ever  so 
many  times  more  patient  and  sympathetic 
than  either  of  the  boys  had  ever  been. 

So  she  told  him  all  about  it  out  in  the 
garden  after  dinner,  in  the  calm  of  the 
beautifal  June  evening,  with  the  scent  of 
the  roses  heavy  on  the  air,  and  with  a  sky 
above  them  cloudless  in  its  serenity.  At 
such  an  hour,  and  with  such  surroundings, 
it  would  have  been  bliss  enough  to  tine 
simple,  ingenuous  nature  of  the  young  man 
to  feel  life,  with  all  its  pristine  power  of 
enjoyment,  stirring  within  him;  but  the 
beauty  and  the  fragrance  seemed  to  die  out 
of  the  landscape  and  be  as  much  lost  to 
him  as  they  were  to  Hetty,  as  he  listened 
to  her. 

Had  he  known  anything  about  itt  Had 
Cyril  said  anything  to  himt  They  had 
always  been  such  mends,  she  had  thought 
perhaps  he  might  It  had  seemed  to  her 
everybody  must  see  months  ago,  but  papa 
had  not,  nor  yet  Aunt  Lavinia,  and  of 
course  it  might  have  been  the  same  with 
him,  only  she  fancied 

"  What  did  you  fancy,  Hetty  1 "  he  asked 
quietly.  They  were  pacing  slowly  side  by 
side  down  a  garden  path  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  just  far  enough  from  it, 
and  just  sheltered  enoush  by  the  intor- 
vening  shrubs,  to  protect  Uiem  from  remark 
or  observation  on  the  part  of  the  other 


members  of  the  household,  and  nobody  saw, 
any  more  than  Hetty  herself,  the  eager, 
hungry  look  that  was  in  his  big,  brown 
eyes,  as  his  lips  framed  the  question. 
"What  did  you  fancy  1"  he  said  once 
more,  as  she  did  not  reply. 

"  I  don't  know,  Chris ;  it  seems  conceited 
to  say  it,  but  I  thought  if  anybody  would 
notice  any — well,  any  change  in  me,  it 
would  be  you." 

The  eager  look  died  out  of  his  eyes;  but 
a  faint  flush  came  up  into  his  cheeks  as  she 
tixoB  answered  him.  But  her  eyes  were  not 
for  him,  and  she  marked  neither 

"And  you  thought  right,"  he  said. 
"  Besides,  Beaumont  told  me  himself  he  was 
awfully  fond  of  you.  I  guessed  what  it 
must  come  to  sooner  or  later." 

"You  guessed  that  it  would  end  like 
this )    Is  that  what  you  mean  t " 

"  No,  dear,  I  did  not  mean  that  I  felt 
pretty  sure  he  would  put  it  to  the  touch — 
that  is  what  I  meant." 

"  And  you  thought  it  would  be  all  rights 
You  did  not  remember  any  more  than  he 
did  all  the  difficulties  there  were  in  the 
way  of  it  t "  pleaded  the  girl  She  had  an 
uneasy  consciousness,  truth  to  tell,  that 
these  were  things  which  a  man  ought  to 
remember,  before  he  speaks.  She  was  long- 
ing for  the  assurance  of  Chris's  forgetful- 
ness  to  excuse  Cyril'& 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Hetty,  I  tried 
not  to  think  of  it  at  all,"  Chris  said. 

"But  why  %    I  don't  understand." 

"  No,  dear,  you  don't  understand.  I  did 
not  want  to  think  of  you  in  any  other  way 
than  I  had  id  ways  been  [^accustomed  to 
think  of  you.  I  did  not  want  you  con- 
verted into  a  fine  lady  and  living  away 
from  everybody — goodness  knows  where. 
I  liked  to  think  of  you  here,  your  old  self, 
always  in  your  old  place.  It  was  selfish,  I 
suppose,  but  I  could  not  help  it" 

"  You  would  have  had  me  live  here  for 
ever,  whether  I  was  happy  or  not  I  You 
never  thought  of  my  happiness.  Oh, 
Chris,  what  has  come  to  you  ?  Instead  of 
wishing  me  joy,  this  is  what  you  wished 
me  I  .And  you  have  got  your  wish  1  Oh 
yes,  indeed  you  have !  There  is  no  fear  of 
my  ever  being  a  fine  lady,  and  having  a 
home  of  my  own,]  and  distressing  you  in 
that  way  now,"  cried  the  poor  child  dis- 
tractedly. 

"You  don't  understand,"  Chris  said 
sadly.  "  And  how  was  I  to  tell  that  you 
were  not  happy  as  you  were  1  I  thought  we 
were  very  happy — all  of  us ;  and  as  for  my 
not  wishing  you  joy,  was  there  ever  any- 
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thing  in  the  world  I  would  not  have  done 
for  you,  Hetty  1 " 

She  had  turned  away  from  him,  and  waa 
standing  with  her  head  bent,  her  slight 
frame  shaken  with  sobs. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  she  got  fcMrtb  at  last; 
'*  I  am  very  foolish,  I  know,  but  I  am  so 
miserable.  I  don't  know  what  is  to.  become 
of  me,  and  J  did  think  when  I  told  you, 
you  would  be  sorry.  If  anybody  you 
cared  for  had  been  taken  away  from  you 
for  eyer,  there  Is  xkothing  I  would  not  hate 
done  for  you — ^nothing  I " 

'*  But,  Hetty,  wheo.  there  is  nothing  one 
can  do,"  pleaded  poor  Chris..  "  I  wish  I 
were  a  rich  man,  dear,  for  your  sake." 

'*  If  you  knewhowl  hate  money  1 "  sobbed 
out  Hetty.     "  I  shall  hate  it  all  my  life." 

"If  G}ply  I  had  it  at  this  moment,  I 
would  make  you  love  it,"  he  replied 
gravely. 

They  heard  Miss  Laviuia's  voice  in  the 
distance,  calling  them  in  to  tea,  and  cross- 
ing the  lawn,  went  into  the  house  in 
silence ;  but»  once  within,  the  girl  made 
her  escape  to  her  own  room,  and  her 
companion  joined  the  little  party  in  the 
drawipg-room  alona 

"  Have  you  told  Hetty  of  your  rise  in 
lifeV'  the  vicar  asked  with  a  smile,  as  .he 
made  room  for  hioL  ''I  only  wish. pro- 
motion were  as  rapid  in  the  army  as  it 
seems  to  be  with  some  of  you  in  the 
City." 

Chris  smiled  too  as  he  answered,  but  in 
the  smile  there  was  no  light  of  triumph 
or  gratificatioa 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  in  luck,  sir,  and 
I  have^  been  very  lucky,"  he.  said.  "  Be- 
sidesy  it  is  time  I  began  to  make  head 
against  the  stream;  I  have  been  in  the 
office  now  hard  upon  six  years." 

"  You  don't  mean  it,  Chris !  How  the 
time  flies,  to  be  sure  1 " 

''It  does  not  seem  like  it,  certainly," 
Chris  assented,  "  though  it  has  been  pretty 
close  work  too.  I  had  not  had  a  fort- 
night's clear  leave  out  of  the  year,  when  I 
came  down  here  last  autumn  to  be  nursed." 

''That  was  a  sharp  attack  you  had 
that  time,  my  boy.  A  face  like  a  hatchet, 
hadn't  he,  Lavinial  and  a  growth  of  hair 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  chim- 
panzee. I  shall  never  forget  Beaumont's 
face,  when  he  first  set  eyes  on  you.  I 
never  fairly  comprehended  tiie  term 
'  blank  astonishment '  before.  You  had 
been  described  to  him  as  such  a  rara  avis 
in  every  way-r-he  felt,  I  suspect,  something 
of  the    disappointment    of    the    country 


bnmpkiii  who*  £6yld  .not  comprehend  ibe 
Queen  without  her  crows." 

'VHe  could  not  expect  a  man,  firesfai 
rilen  fronL  a  bed  of  sicknessi,  to  turn  oat 
as  great  a  dandjr  ^  himself,"  Miss  Lavinia 
observed^  not  without  contempt .  "  Ho  is 
a  good-looking  young  feUow,  but  he  is  a 
vast  deal  too  alive  to  the  fact" 

''  He  is  a  very  good  fellow/'  Cbris  said 
quietly.  "  There  is  the  right  stuff  under 
the  veneeTi  no  matter  ho#  thick  it  is  pat 
on# 

«  Perhaps  so/'  the  lady  assented  shortly ; 
<4t  is  not  always  the  beet  wood  that  takes 
the  brightest  poHah.''  And  then  the  con- 
versation drifted  in.to  wider  channels,  and 
became  generaL 

IL 

Lord  Cyril  Beaumont  did  x^  feel  at 
all  disposed  to  accept  his  fate,  as  it  was 

Ereaented  to  him  in  Hetty's  letter.  How 
e  was  to  van  in  the  teeth  of  his  mother's 
wishes  he  did  not  quite  see,  nor  yet,  when 
he  came,  as  the  girl  suggested,  to  think  of 
it — ^how  he  was  to  keep  a  wife'on  three  to 
four  hundred  a  year.  But  to  counter- 
balance these  difficulties  there  was  another 
— ^the  absolute  impossibility  of  living  with- 
out Hetty.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Hetty  Carmichael  was  just  the  eoit 
of  litde  ^1  for  whose  sake  from  time 
immemonal  any  amount  of  fooluh  things 
have  been  done  by  men  who  ooj^t  to 
have  known  better.  It  was  not  ao  much 
{hat  she  was  pretty,  as  that  ahe  liad 
certain  pretty,  clinging,  affectionaie  w^ys, 
a  sweet  temper,  and  the  air  of  loving 
and  believing  implicitly^  as  a  chQd  might 
do,  in  any  one  she  attached  hers^f  to. 
There  is  nothing  harder  to  do  without^ 
when  once  one  has  become  habituated  to 
the  reception  of  it,,  than  this  simple,  spon- 
taneous sort  of  homage,  and  young  Lord 
Cyril  found  his  life  so  spoilt  by  even  the 
temporary  absence'  of  it»  that  k>  make  up 
his  mind  to  it  for  a  permanency  was  out 
of  the  question.  He  would  throw  up  his 
commission  and  go  out  to  the  Colonies^  and 
see  what  could  be  done  there,  sooner! 
Give  her  up  he  would  not^  and  he  wrote 
and  told  her  so  flatly.  Whereupon  the 
vicar  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  he,  Cvxil, 
characterised  as  a  ''stinger,"  and  which 
took  him  down  on  wings  of  love  and  in- 
dignation to  the  vicarsge,  where,  how- 
ever, he  failed  to  find  Hetty,  and  had 
things  put  very  plainly  and  *  decidedly 
before  him  by  her  father. 
^*  I  shall  never  give  up  the  hope  of  her, 
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sir.  Yoti  oan't  make  toe,  and  I  shall  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  her,"  cri^  the 
young  mftTi; 

<'  She  will  never  hitve  my  permisnon 
until  yon  hav^  your  mother's,  and  she  will 
never  disobey  me,^'  was  the  qioiet  reply. 
'She  would  not  even  read  jtoiir  letters, 
were  I  to  forbid  it ;  bat  I  would  beg  of 
you  to  spare  me  sneh  a  necessity. .  You 
tell  me  youraelf  you  canw)t  at  present. see 
your  way.  Wait,  at  all  events,  until  you 
think  you  see  it,  before  you  say  anytUi^ 
more  to  her.''  > 

This  was  teiAporisiQg  with  thediffioulty, 
and  the  good  man  knew  it;  but  it  waaa 
great  thing,  to.get  time.  The  lad,  he  said 
to  himself,  would  learn  la  a  short  time,  if 
not  to  forget  Hetty,  At  least  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  a  pretty,  pennUess  wife  was 
a  larury  ii^  which  he  could  not  afford  to 
indulge;  and  every  day  that  came  and 
went,  without  him  and  without  word  of 
him,  would  loosen  Ins  hold  upon  her 
thoughts  and  affections. 

Bat  Miss  Lavinia  was  not  inclined  to 
regard  matters,  so  hopefully. 

'*  You  had  pat  your  foot  down  once," 
she  observed  pithily;  ''and  mark  my 
words,  it  would  have  saved  a  world  of 
trouble  if  you  had  kept  it  there." 

Hett^,  in  the  meantime,  was  on  that 
visit  to  ihe  Feathentone  family  which  had 
been  arranged  for  her. 

She  suffered  from  no  laok  of  sympathy 
at  The  HoUiea;  indeed,  she  got  rather  too 
much  of  it  The  girls  were  eager  to  hear 
all  about  it,  and  evidently,  .thought  the 
subject  quite  open  to  discussicm.  They 
had  been  exposed  to  no  sucbiOrdeal  them- 
selves, and  were  honestly  of  opinion,  more 
than  one  of  them,  that  such  excitement 
would' be  distinctly  preferable  ta  their  own 
normal  state  of  stagnation*  To  Hetty's 
mind  this  way  of  regarding  matters  was 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  adopted  by 
the  youngest  of  the  sisters,  who  insisted 
upon  investing  the  case  with  a  romantic, 
if  not  tragical  interest,  and  foredooming 
the  principals  in  ii.  to  an  incurable  melan- 
choly. 

Indeed,  so  far  did  she  carry  this 
conception,  that  Hetty,  betrayed  into  a 
transient  blissful  forgetfulness  of  her  cruel 
circumstances,  would  find  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  youthful  Laura  fixied  upon  her  with 
such  volumes  of  reproach  in  them  as  filled 
her  with  remorse  and  contrition.  To  reduce 
her  cousin  to  this  state,  and  then  to  surfeit 
her  with  caresses  and  condolences,  afforded 


enjoyment,  of  the  selfishness  of  which  she 
had  hO' appreciation. 

On  the  wh<de^  Hetty  enjoyed  her  London 
visits  .  To  her  the  novelty  of  town  itself, 
the  shops,  the  Park,  the  ''Uons,''  afforded 
amusement  and  variety  enough.  Chris, 
too^  appeared  more  than  once  or  twice 
with  tickets  for  this,  that,  or  ihe  other, 
of  which  some  lucky  chance,  not  clearly 
i^ecified,  had  put  him  in  possession^  and 
so.  the  three  weeks  passed  rapidly.  Once, 
at  a  grand  bazaar,  at  which  her  ladyship 
plftyed  the  part  of  stall-holder,  Hetty  bad 
a  glimpse  of  the  arbitress  of  her  fate 
-^Lady  Fenshire.  The  girl  had  come 
prepared,  having  seen  the  name  in  the 
long  list  of  patrcmesses ;  but  it  was  to  see, 
not  to  be  seen,  and  when  from  amongst 
the  idlers  round,  the  stall/  at  which  the 
Marchioness  and  her  daughters  were  doing 
a  brisk  trade  in  flowers,  a  former  pupil  of 
the  vicar's  stepped  suddenly  forward  with 
an.  animated  recognition  of  her,  Hetty 
would  have  been  .thankful  had  the  earth 
yawned  beneath  her.  It  was  not  so 
obliging,  however,  and  the  great  lady, 
keen  of  sight  and  hearing,,  after  the 
manner  of  her  kind,  caught  the  name,  saw 
the  pretty,  blushing  face,  and  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  That  Hetty  h  ad  come 
to  look  at  her  she  knew  as  well,  in  that 
moment,  as  Hetty  herself,  and,  great 
lady  though  she  ^as,  the  consciousness 
of  the  ^mpression  likely  to  be  made  by  her 
still  striking  bea^y  and  grace  of  manner, 
upon  the  :&ttle  country  maid  who  had 
attracted  her  son,  ^as  not  nnpleasurable. 
She  had  had  her'owa  curiosity  too,  and 
was  not  sorry  to  find  it  so  easily  gratified ; 
so  a  slender,  grey-gloved  hand  was  gra- 
ciously extended  to  Hetty,  and  a  few  kind 
words,  chiefly  of  enquiry  for  the  vicar, 
served  somewhat,  to  restore  the  girl's 
equanimity.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment 
— meeting,  .recognition,  and  all.  Even 
had  there  been  more  to  say,  that  was  not 
the  time,  nor  was  that  the.  place ;  but  Hetty 
carried  away  with  her  the  vision  of  a  tall, 
stately  wonian,  wibh  sweet  eyes  and  a  smile 
like  Cyril's,  .which  was  to  rise  up  in  her 
mind  and  mock  her  with  a  vain  hope,  only 
too  often  in  the  months  to  come. 

By^eiid<-by — and  that,  too,  wa^  a  vision 
she  was  to  call  up  again  in  tiie  future — ai 
they  were  trying  to  make  their  way  out — 
Mary  Featherstone,  and  ChriiE^  and  she — 
they  were  caught  up  by  the  youth  who 
had  BO  innocently  betrayed  them  to  the 
Marcyoness,  having.'' in  tow,"  as  he  would 
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minos  any  beauty  but  that  of  ezpieaaion, 
but  posBessing  that  in  so  marked  a  degree 
that  her  face  seemed,  as  they  said  to  each 
other  afterwards,  to  photograph  itself  on 
their  memories. 

"It  has  been  at  the  peril  of  our  lives  we 
have  got  up  with  you/'  the  young  man 
declared,  laughing ;  "  but  Lady  Margaret 
vowed  she  could  not  let  you  go  wiuiout 
seeing  you  to  speak  to,  and  as  I  dways 
volunteer  for  a  service  of  danger,  I  offered 
to  brin^  her.'' 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  at  the  stall 
until  you  had  moved  away  from  it,"  Lady 
Margaret  said  for  herself,  <'  and  I  tiionght 
I  would  bring  you  some  roses,  en  souvenir. 
You  will  take  them,  won't  you  f  I  have 
heard  of  you  so  often,  and  I  am  so  very, 
very  glad  to  have  seen  you.  Hiey  came 
all  the  way  up  from  Castle  Beaumont — ^the 
roses,  I  mean — and  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  have  them." 

There  was  something  in  her  voice,  so 
soft,  and  caressing^  and  sympathetic,  that 
Hetty  felt  the  tears  spring  into  her  eyes 
and  check  her  utterance,  as  she  tried  to 
thank  her.  Perhaps  the  other  saw  and 
comprehended,  for  she  too  was  a  girl, 
and  was,  moreover,  in  her  brother's  confi- 
dence. At  any  rate,  she  bardy  waited  to 
put  the  flowers  in  Hetty's  hands,  to  be 
gone. 

"  She  is  a  great  deal  too  pale  for  black," 
said  Maty  Featherstone  critically,  as  she 
glanced  after  her,  <<and  she  must  look  quite 
a  dowdy  near  her  mother ;  but  she  has  a 
nice  snule,  certainly." 

Hetty  made  no  remark.  She  was  engaged 
in  detaching  a  rose  from  the  bouquet  which 
had  been  given  her,  and  this  presently  Ae 
held  out  to  Chris. 

"  There !  I  share  my  souvenir  with  you, 
Chris  1 "  she  said  with  a  smile.  *'  It  won't 
be  the  first  by  a  great  many  we  have  had 
in  common,  and  some  day,  perhaps,  I  shall 
remind  you  of  it" 

'*  I  aliall  not  want  reminding,"  he  replied 
as  he  put  the  flower  in  his  buttonhole,  and 
Miss  Featherstone,  as  she  looked  and 
listened,  felt  more  than  ever  the  utter 
futility  of  cultivating  him  on  her  own 
account;  but  with  what  reflections  he 
would  one  day  look  back  upon  the 
momentary  episode,  in  which  he  had  him- 
self played  only  the  part  of  a  spectator, 
one  had  as  much  idea  as  the  other. 

III.  . 

"  Only  a  year  ago ! "  Hetty  Carmichael 
murmured  to  herself  in  a  weary,  incredulous 


voice.    "  Is  it  possible  it  is  only  a  year 
ago  I" 

Standing  as  she  had  stood  a  twelve- 
month since,  on  just  such  another  day, 
in  her  father's  study,  whilst  he  made 
known  to  her  the  contents  of  Lady 
Fenshire's  letter  and  his  own  wishes,  every 
particular  of  their  conversation,  every 
word,  well-nigh  every  look,  came  back  to 
her,  and  fiU^  her  heart  with  a  sense  of 
loneliness  which  passed  expression.  It 
was  not  only  tibat  the  curtain  had  ialleii 
for  ever  on  that  particular  scene  in  her 
life-drama,  but  that  the  chief  actor  in  it 
had  played  his  last  upon  this  mortal  stage. 
The  good  vicar  had  been  ill  for  many 
weeks-Hlead  and  buried  more  than  a 
month,  yet  it  seemed  to  Het^  as  though 
she  had  never  realised  it  until  now.  So 
much  had  happened,  and  all  that  had 
happened  had  been  so  unforeseen  and  so 
sao.  Cruel  as  it  sounded  when  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  other  people — even  item 
those  of  Aunt  Lavinia  herself — ^there  could 
be  no  denying  the  fact  that  Hugh  Car- 
michael, the  elder  of  the  vicar's  sons,  had 
gone  far  to  break  his  father's  heart  His 
credit  and  his  commission  had  indeed  been 
saved,  but  saved  at  the  costof  what  the  good 
man  felt  was  an  injustice  to  his  other 
children,  and  the  burden  of  that  injnslice 
had  been  more  than  he  could  bear. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  thought  of  the 
younger  brother  that  weighed  upon  his 
mind,  boys  coidd  shift  for  wemselves,  but 
the  girl — ^what  was  to  become  of  hert 
Miss  Lavinia  had  barely  enough  of  her 
own  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and 
from  Mrs.  f'eatherstone,  with  her  large 
family  and  limited  means,  nothing  was 
to  be  expected.  There  was  nobody  else 
to  look  to,  and  Hetty  was  not  eUgiUe 
for  a  situation  of  any  kind,  even  oonld 
her  father  have  borne  the  idea  of  it  ^e 
was  very  pretty  and  charming — qualifica- 
tions which  the  mothers  of  young  famDies 
are  not  apt  to  desire  in  their  daughters' 
governesses — and  she  was  not  aoeompEUied, 
nor,  indeed,  could  she  be  said  to  be  clever 
in  any  way. 

The  subject  was  one  which  it  did  not 
do  to  think  about  He  must  work  harder 
himself — ^take  more  pupils,  and  try  to  put 
more  money  by.  There  was  the  hope, 
too,  that  she  might  marry — ^not  the  yoong 
lord,  but  somebody  for  whom  she  shonld 
be  in  every  respect  better  fitted.  There 
had  been  a  tune  when  he  had  smiled  at 
the  thought  of  Chris  Fortescae  as  a 
possible  suitor  for  her.    The  young  man 
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was  ungainly  and  homely,  atid  his  little  girl 
had  snch  a  flower  of  a  face,  but  now 

*^  If  only  you  could  make  her  like  you 
as  well  as  you  like  her,  Chris,"  he  said  one 
day  with  a  groan. 

Those  words,  as  the  girl  felt  now,  looking 
back,  had  sealed  her  fate,  for  it  was  the 
remembrance  of  them,  as  they  had  been 
repeated  to  her  at  the  time,  which  had 
enabled  her  to  read  aright  the-  last  yearn- 
ing  look  in  the  vicar's  eyes  as  he  lay 
dying,  and  had  led  her  to  put  her  hand,  in 
mute  obedience  to  it^  in  that  of  her  old 
playmate. 

She  could  not  hare  told  you  herself  at 
the  present  moment  whether  she  was  sorry 
or  glad  that  it  had  so  come  about.  She 
was  fond  of  Ohris — she  could  not  recall 
the  time  when  she  had  not  been  fond  of 
him,  and  she  was  very,  very  grateful  to 
him.  What  she  should  have  done  without 
him  she  did  not  know ;  but  she  had  neither 
heart  nor  inclination  to  look  beyond  the 
present  And  that  portion  of  the  past, 
which  it  was  now  more  than  idle  to  recall, 
she  honestly  strove  to  forget.  There  had 
been  no  second  letter  in  all  the  twelve 
months  from  the  lover  who  had  so  impetu- 
ously refused  to  take  "No "  for  an  answer, 
and  she  had  never  heard  of  his  flying 
visit  to  the  vicaraga 

"  Hetty ! "  Miss  Lavinia  called  suddenly 
in  her  sharp,  incisive  voice,  *'if  you  are 
in  the  study,  I  wish  you '  would  look 
and  see  when  the  subscription  to  the 
infirmary  falls  due.  Ann  Gardner  has 
been  here  about  Maegie,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  we  can  do  it  or  not  Your 
poor  father  is  sure  to  have  entered  the  last 
payment  in  his  diary,  and  I  can't  help 
fancying  the  year  is  nearly  up." 

"  I  will  look  at  once,"  the  girl  called  back 
hurriedly ;  she  did  not  want  her  aunt's 
company  at  that  moment^  she  was  not  in 
the  mood  for  either  talking  or  listening ; 
and  she  took  the  book;  kept  still  where  the 
vicar  had*  been  accustomed  to  keep  it,  in 
the  right-hand  drawer  of  his  wxitinK-table, 
and  began  to  examine  the  entries  for  the 
previous  June.  She  found  what*  she  wanted 
with  little  difficulty ;  but  having  found  it^ 
she  went  on  readkg  on  her  own  account 
There  was  little  beyond  the  bare  statement 
of  such  small  events  as  had  marked  the 
first  half  of  the  year  which  had  ended  so 
disastrously ;  but  here  and  there  a  brief 
comment — a  note  of  admiration — a  phrase 
peculiar  to  the  writer — touched  her  to 
tears.  There  was  such  a  passage  on  the 
16th  of  June— a  year  ago  that  very  day: 


^'  No  one  could  have  behaved  better  than 
my  little  girl  I  God  bless  her,  and  make 
her  duty  as  plain  to  her  and  paramount 
with  her  always — ^to  her  life's  end  !" 

Poor  Hetty  1  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
tender,  solemn  words  clothed  themselves 
in  the  dear  familiar  voice,  and  rang  clearly 
in  her  ears.  She  pressed  her  lips  to  the 
page,  and  kissed  it  passionately. 

Three  days  later,  there  was  written 
this : 

"  Hetty  went  up  to  town  to  stay  with 
Mary  Featherstona  Showed  me  a  letter 
from  G.  B.,  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
answer.  Am  afraid  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  on  both  sides.  Wish  I  had  never 
had  him  hera" 

*<  Poor  papa  1 "  she  murmured  with  an 
involuntary  smile,  a  smile  that  gave  place 
to  an  expression  of  utter  bewilderment  as 
she  read  on,  for  there,  in  black  and  white, 
in  her  father's  own  writing,  was  the  record 
of  that  interview  between  him  and  her 
lover,  of  which  no  mention  had  ever  been 
made  to  her. 

"I  think,"  the  vicar  wrote,  ''I  have 
made  a  mistake.  I  should  have  declared 
more  positively  my  conviction  of  the  im- 
possibility of  his  ever  being  in  a  position 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  hun.  But  there  is  no  reasoning  with 
a  lad  in  loya  A  vear  hence,  they  will 
both  be  wiser,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
have  his  word  of  honour  that  he  will 
abstain  from  writing  to  her." 

The  book  dropped  from  Hetty's  hand 
into  her  lap,  and  a  mist  came  over 
her  eyea  Whether  the  faintness  that 
threatened  her  would  have  been  more  than 
temporary  she  never  knew,  for  at  that 
moment  a  tall  figure  standing  in  the 
opening  of  the  French-window  interposed 
itself  between  her  and  the  lisht,  and  a 
voice,  the  subdued  tones  of  which  could 
not  disguise  a  certain  ring  of  triumph, 
exclaimed  eagerly : 

**  At  last,  Hetty  I  I  have  come  to  claim 
yoUy  at  last" 

It  was  an  hour  or  two  later  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  Chris 
Fortescue  rose  to  take  his  leave  of  the 
urbane  head  of  a  certain  well-known  and 
highly  respected  firm  of  City  solicitors. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "  I  have  given 
you  needless  trouble  and  plied  yon  with  a 
good  many  questions,  but  to  a  man  in  my 
position  it  is  hard  to  realise " 

"That  he  has  come  into  a  fortune  of 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  which,  failing  his 
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existence,  would  have  been  swept  into  the 
coffers  of  the  State  t  My  dear  sir,  you  will 
not  only  learn  to  realise  it  yourself^  but 
you  will  find  other  people  uncommonly  apt 
at  helping  you  to  do  sa  The  whole  thing 
lay  in  a  nutshell  There  was  not  a  flaw 
in  the  title  from  the  Snt  All  we  had  to 
do  for  you,  all  you  had  to  do  for  yourself, 
was  to  proye  your  id^tity." 

Chris  walked  away  from  the  office,  like 
a  man  in  a  dream.  He  had  a  vague  idea 
{hat  he  had  committed  his  affairs  and  the 
management  of  eyerytihing  belonging  to 
him  henceforth  for  ever,  to  the  smiling, 
elderly  gentleman  who  had  just  wished  him 
good-morning,  and  that  everybody  who 
brushed  against  him  in  the  street  must  see 
that  something  had  happexied  to  him;  but, 
with  this,  exception,  his  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  chaos. 

As  a  rule,  he  was  <4ear-headed  enough, 
but  the  suddenness  with  which  his  good 
fortune  ^ad  come  to  him  had  fairly  dazzled 
him.  Why,  it  was  little  more  than  a  week 
since  Cooper  chanced  upon  the  advertise- 
ment for  him,  and  brought  it  down  to 
Mark  Lane,  and  he  had  promised  to 
'^  treat  them  all  round,"  if  anything  should 
come  of  it^ 

Eighty  thousand  pounds — that  was  to 
say,  more  thousands  a  year  than  he  had 
ever,  as  yet,  had  hundreds..  It  was  not 
the  mere  bare  fact  of  the  money  he  was 
trying  to  grasp^  but  all  it  meant — all  it 
would  enable  him  to  do  apd  get,  not  for 
himself — it  was  not  the  way  with  Chris  to 
think  of  himself — b|at  for  JBtetty  I 

He  was  walking,  he  did  net  know 
whither,  or  with  what  precise  purpose; 
but  when^  after  a  time,  he  came  out  of 
dreamland,  and  began  to  collect  his  senses, 
he  remembered  that  it  was  Saturday,  and 
that  he  was  expected  at  the  vicarage.  He 
hailed  the  first  omnibus  he  saw  going  the 
way  of  his  lodgings — he  had  not  yet  so 
taken  in  the  new  state  of  things  as  to 
disport  himself  in  a  hansom — crammed  the 
few  things  he  had  need  of  into  his  bag,  and 
managed,  he  scarcely  knew  how,  to- save 
his  train.  How  many  times,  he  wondered, 
had  he  *^  done ''  those  sixty  miles  to  and 
fro,  in  the  conrse  of  the  last  year} 

There  was  nobody  whom  he  knew, 
excepting  always  its  very  limited  railway 
staff,  at  the  little  station,  and  pobpdy  in 
the  village,  save  the  children  who,  newly 
let  out  of  school,  broke  with  their  shriU 
voices  the  otherwise  perfect  calm  of  the 
afternoon.  There  bad  been  sunshine  in 
town,  in  the  City  streets,  all    the  way 


down,  through  the  beautiful  smiling 
cQunky;  but  ,the  young  man  could  not 
have  told  you  whether  the  sun  shone  or 
not.  His  mind  had  been  too  full — 
aye,  and  hid  heart  too ;  but  now,  suddenly, 
the  golden  glow  in  which  things  lay  with- 
out no  less  than  within  him  seemed  to  be 
borne  in  upon  his  consciousness.  It  was 
as  though  the  world  were  transfigured  to 
him.  Happy,  thrice  happy  Chria !  to 
whom  In  so  short  a  space  so  much  had  been 
given — love,  wealth,  and  all  the  power 
for  good  that  wealth  bears  in  its  bosom ! 

The  vicarage  lay,  like  all  else  around  and 
about  it^  in  the  sunshine ;  yet,  as  he  came 
within  sight  of  it,  the  glad  *  look  that  had 
come  into  his  eyes  died  out  of  them,  and 
the  eager  ateps  slackened  their  speed. 

It  was  not  that  there  was  any  sign  of 
mourning  about  the  house,  or  that  in  its 
present  quietude  there  was  anything  un- 
natural ;  it  was  simply  that  as  his  gaxe  fell 
upon  it,  the  past,  making  itself  heard  in 
his  heart,  rebuked  the  joy  of  the  present. 

«  We  were  not  sure  whether  we  were  to 
expect  you,'^  Miss  Lavinia  said,  standing 
in  the  porch  to  receive  him;  "  and  Hetty 
has  a  headache,  and  has  gone  to' lie  dowiL 
Come  in  out  of  the  sun,  and  have  some- 
thing to  cool  you.  It  is  no  good  offering 
you  tea,  to  make  matters  worse." 


I 


'/  Why,  do  I  lodk  so  warm  t  I  don't  feel 
the  heat  anything  out  of  the  way,"  Chris 
protested.  '<  Ana  1  should  like  a  cup  of 
tea  above  all  things;  but  what  about 
Hetty  1  It  iji  nothb^  more  than  a  head-  i 
ache,  is  it,  Miss  Lavmial  I  could  have  | 
sworn  she  had  never  had  a  headache  in  I 
her  life.'' 

'*  My  dear  Chris  1  have  you  lived  to 
your  time  of  life,  without  discovering  that 
when  a  woman  is  out  of  sorts,  or  out  of 
temper — no  matter  which— rshe  invariably 
takes  refuge  in  a  headache  t" 

Chris  laughed. 

''The  exception  proves  the  rule,"  he 
said,/'^d  Hetty  is  the  exception.  Be^des, 
what  should  put  her  out !  Yon  are  not 
given  to  quarrelling,  you  two ! " 

Miss  Lavinia  glanced  at  him  shaiply. 

''She  will  be  down  directly,  to  speak 
for  herself,"  she  readied  shortly.  "  And  if 
you  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  take  too 
much  notice  of  any  nonsense  she  may  talk. 
She  is  out  of  sorts,  as  I  csud  just  now,  and 
the  least  thing  upsets  hei*.  Ifow,  it  was 
most  unfortunate  to-day.  If  I  could  have 
foreseen  what  would  happen,  there  should 
have  been  no  slipping  into  the  house  by 
the  back  way,  I  can  aasura^you*" 
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And  80,  before  Hetty  pat  in  an  appear- 
ance at  all,  80  much  of  the  awkwaidne88 
she  dreaded  was  spared  her,  that  the  fact 
of  the  yiait  which  had  been  paid  her  in 
the  morning,  was  made  known  to  her 
betrothed.     .     . 

"  He  had  no  right  to  come,"  Miss  Lavinia 
wound  np  angrily.  <'  Besides,  if  he  was  to 
come  at  all,  he  should  have  walked  up  to 
the  hall-door  like  a  man,  not  slunk  round 
to  the  study  window  to  take  her  by  sur- 
prise, and  work  upon  her  feelings  before 
anyone  knew  he  was  within  miles  of  her  1 " 
*'  How  could  he  have  got  to  the  front 
without  passing  the  study,  when  he  had 
walked  from  Heatherleigh  ?  You  would 
not  have  had  him  make  the  tour  of  tiie 
village  first  t  He  came  by  the  twelve  o'clock 
train,  which  does  not  stop  at  the  station 
here,  you  know,  Chris,  and  so  he  came 
across  the  fields,  and  when  he  saw  me— 
was  it  not  very  natural  1 " 

She  had  come  in  upon  their  conversation 
so  suddenly  that  her  aunt  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  sOenced ;  but  Chris  answered 
quietly,  as  he  kissed  her  : 

**  It  was  quite  natural,  Hettv.  Anybody 
who  had  ever  lived  here  would  have  done 
the  same.  But  I  am  sorry  he  came  at  all, 
dear.  I  think,  after  all  that  had  happened, 
he  should  have  stayed  away.  I  don't  say 
but  that  it  may  have  been  agreat  tempta- 
tion to  come,"  he  added  with  some  com- 
punction, as  he  mentally  put  himself  in  the 
other's  place. 

''  After  aU  that  has  happened ! ", Hetty 
repeated,  ignoring  the  latter  half  of  the 
sentence,  as  though  it  had  not  been  uttered. 
'^What  do  you  know  of  all  that  had 
happened  I  Just  as  much  as  I  did,  and 
no  more.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any 
complaints;  Aunt  Lavinia/'  she  added, 
glancing  rounds  but  her  aunt  was  already 
disappearing  through  the  doorway,  and  a 
little  sigh  of  relief  escaped  Hetty  as  she 
saw  itb  "It  was  papa's  doing,  you  know, 
Chris,  and  he  never  did  anything  in  his 
life  but  for  the  best  I  should  no  more 
think  of  blaming  papa— — "  she  could  not 
finish  the  sentence,  and  presently  she 
bagan  again :  "  It  was  done  for  the  best, 
but  it  was  a  little  hard  upon  us.  It  was 
hard  upon  him  my  not  knowing,  and  hard 
upon  me  not  to  know." 

"  Not  to  know  what,  Hetty  ?  You  forget 
you  are  talking  in  riddles,"  Chris  inter- 
poied. 

"Your  father  made  a  mistake,"  he 
said,  when  she  had  explained  "  It  was 
joBt  the  sort  of  mistake  I  can  fancy  him 


making.  He  was  too  soft-hearted  to  refuse 
hope,  even  when  he  had  not  it  to  give. 
And,  Hetty,  there  was  ho  real  hope  ever. 
You  know  that,  yourself  t  " 

'*  One  never  knows  what  may  happen," 
she  answered  with  a  flusL  "  Nobody 
would  have  auppDsed  a  year  ago  that  he 
could  have  helped  himself  in  any  way  in 
so  short  a  time — and  he  has.  He  told  papa 
he  would  leave  no  stone  unturned,  and  he 
has  made  friends  and  made  interest.  He 
has  been  promised  an  appointment  which 
would  '£^dd  to  his  income,  and  he  means  to 
throw  up  his  commission  uud  take  it— • 
that  is  to  say,  be  did  mean  to.  Now,  I 
don't  know  what  he  will  do." 

She  spoke  very  quietly,  with  none  of  the 
pretty,  childish  pdtulance  whidi  to  some 
people,  Chris  amongst  the  number,  con- 
stituted one  of  her  charms.  She  was  very 
pale  too,  and  looked  all  the  paler  for  the 
contrast  afforded  by  her  black  dress,  and 
he  coidd  see  she  had  been  crying.  That  none 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  salutation  had 
been  gone  through  between  them,  he  was, 
for  the  moment,  as  forgetful  as  herself. 
One  is  scarcely  likely  to  remember  certain 
conventional  phrases,  when  one  finds  oneself 
suddenly  stretched  upon  the  raok. 

*<Was  that  what  he  came  to  say  to 
you  1 "  he  asked  after  a  pausa  '*  How 
was  it  he  waited  until  your  father  was 
dead  t  Surely  he  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  it  a  month  ago  ;  surely " 

"  He  knew  nothing  of  it  untU  within  the 
last  week,  and  he  never  heard  about — 
what  had  happened  here,  until  somebody 
asked  him  what  had  been  the  matter 
yesterday.  He  was  with  his  regiment  in 
Ireland,  where  nobody  knew  us  by  name 
even,  and  he  never  saw  it  in  the  paper. 
He  was  coming  to  papa ;  when  papa  was 
not  here,  who  was  there  to  come  to  but 
me,  and  how  was  he  to  tell  that  it  was  no 
good — that  it  was  too  late  1 " 

"  He  was  coming  to  your  father,  with 
his  mother's  consent  9  Is  .that  so,  Hetty  t " 

"  What  does  it  matter  how  he  was 
coming  1 "  Hetty  cried  out  in  sudden  anger. 
"  He  has  come,  and  gone !  Is  not  that 
enough  for  youl"  In  another  minute, 
however,  the  little  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
arm,  with  a  pitiful  appeal  for  pardon.  **  I 
don't  mean  to  be  unkind  to  you,  Chris — 
I  don't  indeed— only " 

"  Only  what,  Hetty  I  It  is  a  very  big 
'only,'  I  am  afraid,"  Chtis  observed  with 
involuntary  bitterness.  <'  You  may  as  well 
tell  me  the  truth,"  he  added,  as  she 
remained  silent.  "  He  had  not  his  mother's 
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consent,  had  he  1  And  he  thought,  now 
you  were  your  own  mistress,  you  would 
take  him  without  it  t " 

"He  thought,  if  papa  consented,  Lady 
Fenshire  would  not  hold  out" 

**  And  when  he  knew  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  your  father,  he  saw  no  harm  in 
persuading  you  to  ignore  your  father's 
wishes  1  Was  that  the  right  thmg  for  any 
gentleman  to  do  f  You  uiow  it  was  not," 
pleaded  the  young  man* 

<<  I  know  you  are  very  hard  upon  him. 
It  is  not  like  you  to  be  so  bara,  Chris, 
and  it  is  not  worth  while.  You  hare 
everything  your  own  way,  and  you  might 
have  some  feeling  for  other  people.  There 
might  hare  been  a  chance,  if  papa  had 
lived.  I  might  have  induced  mm  to  let 
me  o£f  my  promise — but  now,"  with  a 
sudden  little  sob,  '*  I  never  can.  If  Cyril 
had  come  to  me  to-day,  twice  as  well  off, 
twice  as  sure  of  himself  and  his  position  as 
he  did  come,  I  should  have  been  bound  by 
it  just  the  sama    I " 

^^But  if  I  did  not  choose  you  to  be 
bound  by  it,  Hetty  1 "  Chris  interposed  in 
a  strange,  tuneless  voice. 

<<  You  I "  the  girl  replied.  "  How  could 
you  help  it  Y  It  is  not  the  promise  to  you, 
Chris.  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  and 
her  face  flushed  up — "  not  at  that  moment 
It  was  that  other  promise,  that  I  would 
never,  never  let  it  be  said  by  any  one  that 
George  Carmichael  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  old  friendship  with  Lady  Fenshire 
to  palm  off  his  penniless  daughter  upon 
her  son.  I  mignt  have  guessed  from  his 
making  me  give  it  that  he  did  not  think  it 
was  all  so  entirely  at  an  end;  but  I  thought 
of  nothing  then  but  him  1 " 

"  And  that  was.  the  answer  you  gave 
to-day?  Did  you  tell  him  nothing  else, 
Hetty)  Did  not  you  tell  him  we  were 
engaged  1 " 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment, 
as  Chris  stood  looking  at  her,  waiting 
for  her  answer.  Then  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"  I  couldn't,  Chris,"  she  cried  pitifully; 
"Icouldn^" 

The  youn?  man  turned  abruptly  away 
from  her,  and  walking  to  the  open  window, 
stood  there  for  some  minutes  without 
speaking.  He  could  not  have  analysed 
his  own  feelings  any  more  than  he  could 


have  analysed  Hetty^s,  and  he  could  not 
think.  There  was  only  one  thing  plain 
to  him — it  was  all  over  between  them. 
Her  heart  was  not  his ;  and  after  all,  it 
was  not  he  who  had  come  first,  and  the 
other  had  been  true  to  her.  So  madi 
he  felt  even  in  his  anguish.  And  he— was 
he  to  repa^  all  her  father'sgoodness  to 
him  by  spoiling  her  life  1  Was  that  the 
purpose  to  be  served  by  his  newly-won 
wealth ! 

"Hetty,"  he  said,  going  back  to  her, 
where  she  still  stood  quietly  ciying,  "I 
came  down  here  to-day,  with  news  of  my 
own.  A  man,  who  did  my  Seither  a  great 
injustice,  and  who  afterwards  amsned 
much  wealth  through  the  doing  of  it»  died 
the  other  day,  childless  and  remonefnl, 
and  has  left  his  fortune  to  me.  I  had  been 
thinking,  dear,  ever  since  I  knew  of  it,  how 
happy  it  would  enable  me  to  make  you,  in 
my  own  way ;  but  I  understand  now  that 
that  can  never  be — that  it  must  be  in  your 
way,  and  that  that  is  quite  difiiorent  Yon 
told  me  once  that  you  hated  money,  and  I 
told  you  then  that  were  I  a  rich  man,  I 
would  make  you  love  it  You  may  dry 
your  eyes,  Hetty.  I  am  a  rich  man  to-day, 
and  I  have  not  forgotten  1 " 


It  is  nearly  five  yearn  since  the  Tieit'i .. 
daughter,  taking  with  ^her  a  dowry  of  || 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  was  made  wel- 
come at  Castle  Beaumont  She  is  seen 
little  in  English  society,  for  her  husband's 
duties,  in  connection  with  a  certain  large 
house  of  business,  already  well  known  in 
the  City  as  "  Fortescue's,"  keep  them  mnch 
abroad ;  but,  go  where  she  will,  her  sweet 
face  and  sunny  temper  make  friends  for 
her. 

As  for  Chris,  he  has  reaped  from  the 
hard  work  in  which  he  at  first  sought 
solace  and  distraction,  golden  fruits;  bnt 
the  best  gift  the  years  have  given  him  is 
his  wife ;  and  nobody  who.has  heard  Lady 
Margaret  Fortescue  remind  her  husband  of 
the  withered  rose  which,  gathered  by  her- 
self on  the  day  of  their  firat  meeting,  was 
so  long  treasured  by  him  for  the  sake  of 
somebody  els6,  and  has  watched  the  look 
in  his  eyes  as  he  listened,  can  doubt  that 
the  happiness  he  once  thought  he  had 
surrendered  for  ever,  has  been  granted  him 
at  last 
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